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THE TURKISH CIGARETTE 


TURKISH tobacco has been supreme for 
cigarettes for generations. 


No other tobacco for cigarettes has 
ever approached Turkish for natural Flavor 
and Satisfaction. 


Therefore — MURAD, made only of the 
most select and finest grades of Turkish to- 
bacco, represents the Acme of Perfection in 
cigarettes — and MURAD is the World’s 

largest selling High Grade 
Turkish cigarette. 


REMEMBER —we do not put a 
"mere pinch" of Turkish in 
MURAD—we put in 100% pure 
Turkish of the best grades 
grown — carefully selected by 
experts. 


If you think any cigarette 
that is not 100% Turkish gives 
anything like the Satisfaction 
and Enjoyment of MURAD—try 
MURAD and 


"Judge for Yourself —!" 
dgngghos 1i ole iet Gub Tet 
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Victrola XI, $150 
EAR after year the Victrola contin- ea re eee 
ues its pre-eminent position in the l 
musical world and the group of artists 
who entrust their reputations to it con- 
tinues to include the truly great of each 
decade. These facts must compel your 
attention and justify your choice when 
you buy Victrola instruments and 


; : ; "HIS MASTERS VOICE” — 
records. Victrolas $25 to $1500. Beppe y e ege pei 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO.. Camden, N. J. 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, N.J. 
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Schools and Colleges for Boys 


Morgan Park 


Military Academy 


14 miles from center of Chicago; country 
surroundings. Accredited at leading universi- 
ties. Very strong faculty—20 men for 200 boys. 
Training under West Point graduate, empha- 
sizes honor; habits of orderliness, precision and 
promptitude and the development of character 
and leadership. Vocational Testura, Teacher- 
conducted trips to Chicago's art and industrial 
centers. All cadets in well-coached athletics 
or recreational activities. Selected, wholesome 
companions. Academy conducted by Board of 


Trustees, not for profit. 
Separate Lower School for younger boys. 
Catalog. Address 
COL. H. D. ABELLS 
Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill. 


Box 1100 


Kentucky Military 
Institute 


With a Winter Home in Florida 


Boys at K. M. I. are Mcronghly prepared for collage 
and equipped for life's work. The two homes, in 
Kentucky and Florida, offer a M rud of climate and 
a chance for outdoor sports and drill all year round. 
New laboratories, buildings and Noodworktug shopa, 
Designated ‘‘Honor School" by War Dept. Junior 
R. O. T. C, Early registration necessary. 
walting list last year. 

particulars address 


The Adjutant, K. M. I., Lyndon, Ky. 


y. Large 
erms $750. For catalog and 


Mount Washington Military School 


Formerly Westlake Military School 

Mount Washington, Los Angeles, Cal. 
An ideal school for boysin an ideal location. Most modern, 
up-to-date equipment, Grammar, High School and 
paratory courses. All men teachers. Chemical and 
Electrical Laboratories. Manual training. U. S. Army 
Officers. Summer term begins June 12th—a real outdoor 
summer for red blooded boys. For catalog, address 

COLONEL WM. STROVER, President 


RUTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


155th year. High standards. Complete equipment. 
All athletics. Refined home life. Graduates successful in lead- 
ing colleges. Write for catalogue, stating boy's age and aim, 


WILLIAM P. KELLY, Box 132, New Brunswick, N. J. 
———————————————Á——Á————P 
New Jersey, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, Drawer C-1 


1 V Thorough preparation 
Bordentown Military Institute roro, preparation 
Efficient faculty, small classes, individual attention. 
Boys taught how to study. Military training. Super- 
vised athletics. 37th year. For catalogue, address 
COL. T. D. LANDON, Principal and Commandant. 


KEMPE 


Educational Directory 


Private school announcements appear regularly in The American Magazine. 
schools for full details. They will gladly send complete information to readers of this magazine. 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


PORTER 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


A National School Established 1867 
R. O. T. C. and NAVAL UNITS 


Gives thorough preparation for college or business life. 
U. 8. Army officers conduct military work. The Naval Unit 
has eight U. 8. naval cutters and a high-powered launch. 
Sea trips are taken on U. S. war vessels. THe mild. 
healthful climate permits outdoor life throughout the 
whole year. Gymnasium and swimming pool. $70,000 
was spent last year in improving and adding equipment 
Unique training in carefulness and the value of money. A 
broader preparation than publie schools can give. Catalog. 


REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D. D., Rector 
Box U Charleston, S. C. 


(Naval Unit boarding U. S. S. Tallahassee) 


MERCERSBURG ACADEMY ™MERCERSBURG 


AIM OF THE SCHOOL—A thorough physical, mental 
and moral training for college or business. 

SPIRIT—4A. manly tone of self-reliance under Christian 
masters from the great universities, Personal attontion. 


LOCATION—On the western slope of the famous Cum- 
berland Valley, one of the most beautiful 
and healthful spots of America. 
EQUIPMENT — Modern and complete. 
Magnificent gym- nasium and swim- 
ming pool. Junior School. Catalogue. 
Gymnasium 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY 


À SCHOOL WHERE CHARACTER BUILD- 
ING IS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 
Write today for “THE VISION OF SWARTHMORE” 


W. P. TOMLINSON, M. A., Box 16, Swarthmore, Pa. 


ST. JOHN'S SCHOOL 


Prepares boys for college. Every mod- 
ern facility for best mental, moral and 
hysical training. Gymnasium. Athletic 
feld and swimming pool. Junior Hall. 
Separate school for boys under 13. 
William Ranney, A.M., Pd.D., Prin. 
Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


Write to the 


YOUR BOY WILL 
BROADEN HIS SHOULDERS 
BROADEN HIS MIND AND 
BROADEN HIS OUTLOOK 


if you give him the benefit of the splendid 
course of training at 


St. John's, 


Education at this well known school is just 
that sort of an education. It is not mere ‘‘ book 
learning." It isa thorough treining that reaches 
his moral, mental, and physical needs. The boy 
that places himself in harmony with St. John's 
methods will be rewarded by a sturdy, vigorous 
body, a mind that can 
think clearly and con- 
cisely, and a character 

* that can be depended 
on. For particulars 
address 


St. John's Military 
Academy 

Box 15-6 
Delafield 
Waukesha 


Shenandoah Valley 


Academy 
A Military School for Boys 


Located 88 miles from Washington on high land 
overlooking Winchester and beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley. College Preparatory with studies fitting 
for business life. A unique honor system of gov- 
ernment pee: securing excellent discipline and 
fine morale. Special needs are studied. Each boy 
is treated as an individual. 

New gymnasium and large swimming A 
Manly indoor and outdoor sports and athletics 
encouraged. New barracks provide for rapid Lacs 
ent increase in enrollment. For catalogue ad 


B. M. Roszel, Ph. D., Major U. S. R., Supt. 
Box A, Winchester, Va. 


Mount Pleasant Academy 
Founded 1814 ' 


Prepares boys for business life and for entrance to 
ranking colleges and universities. Practical mili- 
tary instruction in conjunction with field work. 
Systematic physical training supplemented by 
athletic sports. Situated in the, highlands of the 
Hudson, 30 miles from New York. Send for catalog. 
CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE 
Box 817 Ossining-on-the-Hudson, New York 


The Massanutten Academy — wr va. 


Preparatory School for boys. Healthful location, beauti- 
ful Shenandoah Valley. 100 miles from Washington. Pre- 
pares for college and business. Music, athletics. Modern 
equipment. 23rd year. Limited to 100 boys. $500. 

Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A. M., Headmaster. 


———————————————ÉÉÉÓÉÓÉÓÉÓ 
BELLEFONTE ACADEMY Ideal home preparatory 
school for boys in foothills of Alleghanies. Subjects selected to 
suit chosen career. 11 teachers. Spring water. 8-acre athletic 
field. Gymnasium and swimming pool. 4 buildings. Rates 
moderate. Limited to 100 boys. 15 years and upwards. Catalog. 
James A. Huones, A. M., Headmaster, Brtumronre, Pa. 


MIAM] 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 
COL. ORVAN GRAFF BROWN, President 


Develops the spirit of manly activity. To a carefully 
prepared course of study has been added outdoor training 


High academic standards. Military train- 
ing for healthy bodies and good habits. 
Recreation and all outdoor activities. 
Collegiate 
and Business Courses. Military training 
under U. S. Army officer. 37th year. 


Summer Recreational Camp 
July and August 
For School Catalogue or Camp Booklet 
address 


Box 95 


; that builds body and mind. A complete college pre- 
paratory school—the oldest boys’ school in the West. 
Always given highest rating by the War Department. 

4 Splendid equipment for manual training and laboratory 
work. Athletic training for every boy. Modern dormi- 
tories make ideal living quarters. For catalogue, address 


College preparatory courses. 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent 
708 Third Street Boonville, Mo. Germantown 


Near DAYTON, OHIO 
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Schools and Colleges for Boys Schools and Collegés for Boys 


STAUNTON 
Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


625 Boys from 47 States last session. Largest Private 

Academy in the East. Boys from 13 to 20 years 
old prepared for the Universities, Government 
Academies or Business. 


ULVER MILITARY 
ACADEMY 
Culver is for the ambitious boy—the boy 
who goes whole-heartedly into his work. It de- 
mands much of its students, but it gives much 
inreturn. Culver seeks the best in a boy and 


bri itout. Culver men are leaders in college 
and business. 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain 
air of the famous, proverbially healthful and beautiful 
Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring waters. 
High moral tone. Parental discipline. Military training de- 
velops obedience, health, manly carriage. Fine shady lawns, 

expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic 
park. All manly sports encouraged. Daily drills and exercise in 
open air. Boys from homes of culture and refinement only desired. 

Personal, individual instruction by our tatorial system. Standards 
and traditions high. Academy 60 years old. $375,000 barracks, full equip- 
ment, absolutely fire-proof. Charges, $600. Illustrated catalog free. Address 
COLONEL THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.S., President, Box A, Staunton (Kable Station), Va. 


EASTFORD 


The School 
for a Boy 


For the development of 
manly boys into good citi- 
zens—leaders of men, by a 
rational system of training 
mind, morals and body. 
Work, self-responsibility, a 
clean healthy body and a 
vigorous, well-balanced 
mind belong to Eastford 
boys. College preparation 
or vocational training. 
Catalogue. 

Stanley Kelley, Director 

Pomfret, Conn. 


The amazingly complete 
equipment and Splendid staff of 
teachers are unsurpassed for the 
whole development of the boy. 
Emphasis placed on college pre- 
paratory work. Athletics and 
outdoor life build strong bodies. 
For catalogue, address 


THE DEPT. OF INFORMATION 
Culver Indiana 
(On Lake Marinkuckee) 


Augusta Military 
Academy (Roller's School) 


A modern school with a country location in 
the famous Valley of Virginia. Endorsed by 
the Virginia Military Institute and other Uni- 
versities. Army officer detailed by the War 
Department. Junior R. O. T. C. $200,000.00 
plant, with absolutely fireproof barracks. Steam 

eat, electric lights and ample play grounds. 
250 acres. Splendid athletic field and drill 
campus. Cadet band of 24 pieces. Able faculty 
of College men, who coach athletic teams. 
Limited to 275. Boys from 24 States and 3 
Foreign Countries last year. 46th session begins 
September 21st. Rates $600.00. Catalogue. 
Col. Thos. J. Roller, or Maj. Chas. S. Roller, Jr., 

Principals, Fort Defiance, Virginia. 

Rated by the War Department among the 
Ten Honor Schools for the Session 1920-21 


MILITARY 
AND NAVAL 

ACADEMY 
70 Miles 


from Chicago 


College preparatory. Every 
improvement in sanitation, 
heating and lighting. Fire- 
proof. A fixed! price covers board, tuition, uniforms 
and all necessary expense including pocket money. Limit, 
200. Early registration necessary. School maintains an- 
nual School and Naval Camp. Catalog. Address 


COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt. 


Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Send the Boy South to School 


Highest classification by War Dept.; Colonel U. S. 
A. detailed; both Cavalry and Artillery instruction 


Junior College. Large Faculty of specially 
men as teachers and companions. Enroll- 
ment limited. New gym.; swimming pool; 
10 buildings; 20 acre campus; all athletics; 
real home life; ideal Southern climate. 
Col. Louis C. Perry, Ph. D., President 
Terrell 


Texas Military College Tex 


BLACKSTONE, VIRGINIA 


College preparatory and home school for boys in healthful Pied- 
mont section of Virginia. Unit of Reserve Officers Training Corps. 
On West Point accredited list, Personal supervision of students, 
Graduates admitted to lending Universities without examination. 
New buildings and complete gymnasium. Full commercial 
. courses. Tuition $525.00. For catalogue address 


Colonel E. 8. Ligon, President, Box C, Blackstone, Virginia 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Prepare for college in the most interesting 
city in the world. Only 3 miles from the 


te House yet in country surroundings. 


Jhe SWAVELY School 


For Boys. Non-military. (Corporate name LEXINGTON, MISSOURI 43 Miles from Kansas City 

—The Army and Navy reparatory School.) A High Grade Preparatory School for boys swimmi pool; 5 grit tennis courts; 3 ath- 
The greens rating of our boys in college of good character. Accredited by leading uni- ^ letic fields. Every student participates in 

shows that the same thorough intensive work versities and colleges. , Mes stesshers WhO, under- competitive athletics. | TAS eA 

which has been so successful in meeting the Btand the viewpoint of the boy and lead rather entworth aims to develop ^ boy's min 

$ t 7, f than drive. Libr: and reading room with and body and to give him an increased sense 

ngorous | requirements of West Point and trained attendant. of his responsibility ae an American Citizen. 


Annapolis for 17 years gives superior prepara- 
tion for regular college entrance. _ 

Cottage plan, boys and masters live together. 
Gymnasium, athletic field. For catalogue ad- 
dress, E. Swavely, Principal. 


4111 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 


THE 
CASCADILLA SCHOOLS 


Collegiate Preparatory School for Boys 
Recreation Bldg. and Crew — Bpoclalizing in College or 
University preparation. Small 
classes. Individual attention. 
Athleties: Recreation building 
and athletic field on Lake Cayu- 
ga; full navy outfit. Healthfully 
ted above 
uga. Certifi- 
now for 1921. 
izing in prep- 


R. O. T. C. Unit. Milit training under 


aparete Lower School—4th to Sth grades 
ers exceptional advantages to younger 


s 

U. S. Army officers and World War veterans. —on 
Largest gymnasium in Missouri, Indoor boys. 
For catalog address COL. S. SELLERS, Superintendent . 
183 Washington Ave. Lexington, Mo 


For 90 Select YOUNG BOYS 


A school with the personal touch. Just 
enough military training to inculcate habits 
of obedience, promptness, orderliness, clean- 
liness and self-reliance. One teacher to ten 
boys. The students' comforts, pleasures and 


Í sports nre ns —! considered as their 


mental training. Healthful location. 42 miles 
from N. Y., 66 miles from Phila. 

' For catalog address i 
MAJOR CHAS. M. DUNCAN, Box 713, Freehold, N. J. 


FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 


to tember. 

he year round. High-grade 

all lory subjecta. Experienced faculties 
rite for catalogs. 

THE CASCADILLA SCHOOLS  Boz134  ITHACA, N.Y, 
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Schools and Colleges for Boys Schools and Colleges for Boys 


Ccademy 


NON-MILITARY—DISTINCTIVELY EDUCATIONAL. 64th yr. 
Preparatory education as thorough as can be found east or west. 


The BLAIR. spirit 


yo. Diploma admits without examination to ALL certificate universi- is an inspiration 
Influential ties. Definite preparation for entrance examinations of Princeton, to the. real boy: to 
Board Yale, Harvard and Mass. Tech. profit by the ad- 
T ae HONOR IDEALS—Onl boys of good character accepted; clean vantages of the Clinton Hall Recitation Building 
Tues and training in character fundamental in the school life. liberal endowment, the thorough equipment, im- 


living 
Genuine co-o| tion and real comradeship between faculty and boys, 
fostered bythe student council, non-military regime and traditional spirit. 


BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY LOCATION on the shore of Lake Michigan, 
one hour north of Chicago. Modern buildings, gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool and facilities for all athletics and sports under expert 
supervision. Scientific physical training for every boy. 
Endowed —not maintained for profit—annual fee $950.00. Catalog 


| | posing buildings and the beautiful location in 
the hill country. 

The boys join with the Headmaster and Faculty in main- 
taining the high standard of scholarship and morality, 
true democracy, personal responsibility and manliness, 
Lower School for boys eleven to fourteen years of age. 


‘The catalogue is a help, but to be appreciated, Blair must 


Recitation 
Hall 


\ S 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Develops red-blooded 
American manhood, 
through carefully co-ordinated military 
and academic training. Equipment and 
faculty exceptional. Unit R. O. T. C. 
College Preparatory, Business and Music. 
Graduates admitted without examination 
to Universities. "Big Brother" plan of 
government brings boys into close Sersohul- oor 
with instructors. New building for smaller bare. 
All athletics. Debating and Literary Societies. Glee 
Club, Band and Orchestra. Special terms to good 
musicians. Capacity taxed annually. Early enroll- 
ment necessary. Catalogue. Address 


Col. E. Y. BURTON, Pres., Box 122, MEXICO, MO. 


Mr 


New Mexico 


Military Institute 


A state-owned school in the 
heart of the vigorous, aggressive 
West that is developing the high- 
est type of manhood. Ideal 
conditions — bracing air, sun- 
shine, dry climate. Altitude— 
3700 feet. Preparatory and 
Junior College. Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. Address 


COL. JAS. W. WILLSON, Supt. 
Box M 
Roswell, New Mexico 


Kingsley School for Boys 


22 miles from New York City in the New Jersey 
Hills. For illustrated catalog address J. R. 
Campbell, A. M., Box K, Essex Fells, N. J. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


Has grown forty-six years and is still under the active 

direction of its founder. Entering age nine to thirteen. 

$1000. FREDERICK 8. CURTIS, Principal 

GERALD B. Curtis, Assistant, Principal 
BROOKFIELD CENTER, CONNECTICUT 


partment for young boys. 


A school where orderliness, respect 
for government, and the desire to 
make good replace recklessness and 
the ''don't care" attitude; where 
every boy is put on his mettle to 
measure himself by established 
school standards. Boys from 30 
States establish T. M. I. as 
the South's Best Known Military Schal. 
Good name of school rests on 
thorough academic work, efficient. 
military training and physical de- 
velopment, and the spirit of T. M. T. 
which inspires boys to thelr best 


Col. C. R. Endsley, Supt., Box '113, 


on request. 
JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS . 
Meadmaster 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Founded in 1833 


An academic, military and physical training school. Separate de- 

Located at College Hill, unusually beautiful 

and wholesome suburb of Cincinnati. 

Gymnasium. All athletics under careful supervision, 

ordinate to academic training. One instructor to every nine cadets. Certificate 

admita to colleges. No hazing. Moral and social influences vf primary consideration. 
Write for catalog to 


A. M. Henshaw, Superintendent, Box 46, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 


achievement. 
government through sen- 
sible restraints and in- 
centives to good conduct. 
Rated Honor School by 
Southern Commission 


Box 149, Lake Forest, Ill. 


SCHOOL 


(ENDOWED) 


HOW 


SMALL CLASSES. INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 
BOYS TAUGHT HOW TO STUDY 
Careful Selection and Personal Supervision. 


Thorough Preparation For College. 
Military Drill. Junior R. O. T. C. 


Graduates admitted to leading colleges on certificate. 
Campus of forty acres. Nine fine buildings. Thorough 
sanitation. Healthful country life." Beautiful lakes 
nearby. All athletic sports. Summer School with 
attractive courses. 


Separate School for Younger Boys 
For illustrated catalog address 


REV. CHARLES HERBERT YOUNG, M. A., Rector 
Box 233, HOWE, INDIANA 


Powder Point School. 


Will Understand Your Boy 


—and help him to understand himself. Thorough in- 
struction. Clean, snappy athletics for 
every boy. Clearest understanding be- 
tween boys and masters. Prepares for 
college and gives strong gen- 
eral course. Ages 10 to 19. 
Number limited to sixty. 
Boys must furnish evidence 
of good character. Unique 
location on seashore. Con- 
venient to Boston. Address 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M. 
Headmaster 
99 King Caesar Road 
Duxbury, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 567 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School. 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 


Bethlehem Preparatory School Bethlehem, Pa. 

1600 boys prepared for leading universities in 42 years. 

Extensive grounds. Gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic 

fields. Summer session. Separate Junior School new building. 
Jonn A. ToacEv, M. A., Headmaster. 


Buildings well equipped. New 
Mili 


tary sub- 


TARY [NSTITUTE 


Sound outdoor drills and exercises. 
Athletics, gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool. Modern buildings, 
science laboratories, library. 
R. O. T. C. Military equip- 
ment. Prepares for college, 


eee rr b ea] government academies, and 
Sweetwater Valley business. Investigate T. M. I, 
1300 fect above sea level a school where boys make 
Hoalth record unsur- good, References furnished 


passed, — Mild climate in any state. For catalogue 
makes possible all-year address 
Sweetwater, Tennessee 


be see. Visitors always welcome 


JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box F Blairstown, New Jersey 


22 Teachers 
$800,000 Equipment 


88th year opens Sept. 20th 


X WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


RATES: $1000 single 
$850 double 


JUNIOR SCHOOL for young boys 


For catalog address the 
Registrar, G. D. Church, M. A. 


SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A., Principal 


250 Boys 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 


MILITARY BEDFORD, VA. 


Thorough preparation for college or business life. New 
gymnasium and swimming pool Liberal endowment 
permits of unusually low terms. $400 covers all charges 
for the school year. No extras. Randolph-Macon boys 
| succeed—3625 graduates of this school have received full 
college degrees or entered professions in the past 26 
years. For catalogue and further information, address 


Smith & Phelps, Principals 


OLD DOMINION ACADEMY 


Robert Allen's Preparatory School for Boys, 7 to 20. 
Semi-military. At health resort in mountains of W. Va. 
100 miles from Washington, D. C. Limited to $0. 
Reasonable rates. Catalog. Address R. E. Allen, Supt., 
Box C, Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Select, Accredited School for boys 9 years and upward. 
Ideally located in delightful, healthful climate; homelike, 
refining influences. Summer eamp and regular session pro- 
vide all-year home and school. Sessional fee $550, For 
catalogue address 
NORTH CAROLINA, HENDERSONVILLE, Box A 


illsbu 


Academy for Boys 


45th year. 15 seres. R buildings. Maximum college 
preparation. Individual instruction. Military and 
Manual training. Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. Ex- 
ceptions! advantages in Orchestra and Band Music. 
Catalog. MILO B, PRICE, PhD., Owatonna, Minn. 


FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Waynesboro, Virginia 


New $100.000 firoproof building. 
Blue Ridge 
more than 10 cadets 
to each teacher secure individual attention for every 


42nd year. A mod- 
ern high-standard school located in the 


Mountains. Small classes of not 


for universities and business 
Catalogue. 


boy. Prepares 
Rate $600. 


Major Morgan H. Hudgins 
Principal, Box 406 


life. 
Annual Spring encampment, 


R. 0. T. C. 
under U.S. 
War Dept. 


Barracks “A,” one of 
four fireproof barracks 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


SCHOOL where scholastic attainment is the goal. 

Boys thoroughly prepared for college, technical 
Schools and for busir . For over forty years this 
school has used the values of military training and 
su ised athleties in contributing to academic work 
of highest grade. Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
Designated an ''Honor School" by the War Dept 
Annual enrollment continuously for 17 years has exceeded 
our capacity. Early 2 for entrance in September 
is necessary. Address Box 33, Alton, Illinois. 

COL. GEORGE D. EATON, Supt. 
MAJOR RALPH L. JACKSON, Principal 


A College Preparatory School 
for Boys of 16 and over 
PORMERLY 
THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 


9 miles from New Haven on the main line to New York 


The needs of each boy are analyzed 
and met, Small classes and individ- 
ual instruction. Booklet on request. 


SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Prin. 
Milford, Conn. 


PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 
A Junior Military Academy; tor boys from 6 to 15 only. 
In session 12 months in the year, with outdoor life during 
every month of the twelve. Summer term. Camping. 
Swimming. Fall term begins September 12. 
COL RICHARD P. KELLY, Superintendent 
Oak Park, Palo Alto, California 


MARION INSTITUTE 
ARMY AND NAVY COLLEGE 


Designated by War Department '' Honor School 1920."" 


preparatory and college courses. Unlimited private tutor- 

La Tag without extra charge. National patronage 

t. from America's greatest universities. 

pay and Navy ent with unsurpassed record of 

preparing candidates for Government Academies. h- 

courses for entrance examinations, college courses such as 

feconmended by Adjutant General for candidates whose certificates 
have accepted. For catalogue information, address 


Col. W. L. Murfee, Pres., Box C, Marion, Alabama 
Weer Vama, Lewisburg 


2 MM An up-to-date mili- 
Greenbrier Military School 25,15: school. 
2 Instructors—all college graduates. Brac- 
(Presbyterian) 157 5riniin climate, 2300 ft altitude. 


On Main Line C. & O. R. R. Station Ronceverte. Gymnasium. 
"Terms $500, Catalog. Col. H. R. MOORE, A. M., Prin., Box 23. 


Chatham Training School 


An endowed Preparatory School for Boys offering the essen- 
tials of education without the frills. Conducted to make men 
and not money. Necessary expenses only $350. New Aca- 
demic and Gymnasium Building costing $70,000. Catalog on 
request. A. H. CAMDEN, Prestvent. Box 102, Chatham, Va. 


«KISKI" A School 


For Boys 


Kiskiminetas Springs School permits boys to 
grow up out-of-doors. 200 acres highland over- 
looking river. Special preparation for college 
and technical schools.  Preceptorial system. 
All sports. Gymnasium, swimming pool, etc. 
School owns its own farm and dairy. Rate $850. 
For catalog address box 802. 


DR. A. W. WILSON, Jr., President 


The McCallie School 


Founded for Christian Education and not run for 
profit. High moral and academic standards, Small 
Classes, individual attention. Preparation for all 

Government Academies. Military 


niversities and 
of the best. All athletics. Gymnasium and 
pool. For Catalog uddress 
Box 200, Highland Park Station, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
p Headmasters : 
S. J. MeCallle, M.A, and J. P. McCallie, M.A, PhD. 
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BEST EQUIPPED PRIVATE 


are given the most complete training 
development, Military Department 


For handsomely illustrated catalogue, 


4 
sau ACA DEM Y 
ano NAVAL 
This beautiful new Administration 
Building is proof of Gulf Coast leadership. No 
where else do students find such opportunities 
for study, athletics and water sports. A teacher 
for every 20 boys. Military and naval training 
under United States Government officers. 
One parent writes: ‘‘I send you my boy for two 
reasons: One is the four boys you took from this 
city; the other is the boy you didn't take.'" 
Separate Junior Department for boys 8 to 15. 


Send for illustrated catalogue of outdoor and 
school life. It will help you decide. 


Gulf Coast Military Academy, R-3, Gulfport, Miss. 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


Prepares boys for all Colleges and Technical 
Schools. Complete modern Equipment and good 
Physical Training Department. Old established 
School on basis allowing moderate terms. Cata- 
logue on request. Address 


E. M. HARTMAN, Principal 
Box 422 Lancaster, Pa. 


ROOSEVELT MILITARY ACADEMY 


Perpetuates the vigorous ideals and robust Americanism 
of Theodore Roosevelt. Strong outdoor life; progressive 
curriculum. Fits boys for leadership, Unusual advisory 
board. Write to JOHN A. CARRINGTON, HEADMASTER, 
for Catalog. West Englewood, N. J. 


For 17 Years ranked as an ''Honor 
School'' by the U. S. Government 


St. John's School, Manlius, among the hills, 11 
miles from Syracuse, N. Y. Complete equipment 
Essentially à college prep. school with military 
regime for habits of discipline, orderliness and 
promptness. A happy school life with well ordered 
recreations and athletics. Business preparatory 
course, Also Junior School and Summer Camp, 
For 33 years under present management. Address 

General WILLIAM VERBECK, Pr lei 
117 janiius, N. Y. 


TET SE ST e ~ 


boy is completely and rightly educated. 
uates are now leading in scholarship a 
activities in 26 colleges. 


each organ, eyes, ears, nose, thro: 


60 Acre campus. All athletic sports, 


of faculty pleked for character, tl 


j 4 
b eh iks ah » "s Ww 
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A man-making school where boys from 26 states and many foreign countries 


linguistie, scientific and commercial courses. 
University-trained experts, who give personal, sympathetie attention day and 
night. Certificate admits to leading universities, West Point and Annapolis. 


CASTLE HEIGHTS, Box 25, LEBANON, TENN. Col. C. M. Mathis, Pres. 


An Endowed School for Boys 


Moulder of Men for Tomorrow's Work 
Peddie considers her work done only when the 


Emphasis placed on proper 
development of body as support. for healthy mind. 
A thorough physical examination charting 


lungs, etc., is the basis for correct development 
of each boy. Reports mailed to parents. 


orough knowledge and understanding of boys. 
for boys under 14. Summer Session July 11 to Sept. 2. For booklets address 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL. D., Headmaster. 
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SIGHTS 


NIILITARY 
ACADE 


uc <-. 


m 
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BOYS' SCHOOL IN SOUTH 


toward moral, intellectual and physical 
under U. S. Government. Classical, 
Eléven buildings. Faculty of 


address 


Columbia 


Bulldings, campus and equip- Students from 26 
ment valued st half a million. 


ZNatlonally recognized as one of States Last Year 
the country’s Lesding Military Schools. Trains for college or for business 
life U. & Army Officer detalle. Unuüsua: facilities for all Atbletics. 
Annual Camp. Write for Catalog. Give age of boy. 


COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 201, Columbia, Tenn. 
"Built By U.S. Government" 


—————— 


[RVING 


SCHOOL for Boys iew ro 


25 miles from N. Y., In the beautiful, historie “Irving"’ 
country. 85th year. 30 years under present Headmaster, 
Extensive grounds. Modern and complete equipment. 
Prepares for all colleges and technical schools. Athletic 
Field. Swimming Pool. New Gymnasium. 


Address J. M. FURMAN, A. M., Headmaster, Box 926 
ILLINOIS, Woodstock. (1 hour from Chicago.) 


Todd Seminary for Boys megs vin year. 


Exelusively for younger boys (7 to 16). Right thinking 
developed through comradeship between teachers and 
boys. Vigilant watchfulness of personal habits. 

Summer Camp, Onekama, Mich. NOBLE Hill, Principal 


WI 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Founded 1841 


Organized for the development of character, 
Directed work and play. 

Preparatory for college or scientific school. 
Ample buildings and play fields. 


Junior School for Boys from ten to fourteen. 
A distinct school in a building of its own. Sepa- 
rate faculty. Under the care of a house father 


and mother. 
Rates $500 - $900. 
ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal 
Box B, Easthampton, Mass. 


Her grad- 
nd student 


at, heart, 


swimming pool, gymnasium. Splendid moral influence 
Lower School 


Box 7Y, Hightstown, N. J. 
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Schools and Colleges for Girls 


EEPITTTITTITETITTTTETITTITIETIEIE: 


WARD 


For Girus 


The ideals of Southern culture and 
refinement are the ideals of Ward- 


Belmont. This school promotes the 
fullest development of womanhood. 
Thorough training in the art and 


science of home making or for useful- 
ness in business are important parts 
of its work. The worthiness of Ward- 
Belmont is best reflected by’ an in- 
creasingly large number of girls who 
desire to enter. 


Belmont Heights : 


SIG elenial 


A distinctive school in the National Capital 
giving to a selected number of girls the best 
can culture. Pre tory, Collegiate, 
Domestic Science Secretarial depart- 
ments. Music, Art, Expression. Organized 
play and recreation. ell ordered home 
and social life. Athletics. 
Miss Charlotte Crittenden Everett, Principal 
1535 Eighteenth St. Washington, D. C. 


. Fairfax Hall 


A select school for girls in the Valley of Virginia. Col- 
lege preparatory, 1 year graduate work, Music, Art, 
Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. Superb 
railroad facilities. Two main lines. 17 minutes from 
Staunton. 21 acre estate, beautiful homelike building. 
High altitude, unexcelled scenery. Finest spring 

(Lithia) water in Virginia. Horseback riding, ten- g 
nis, basketball, river sports. Terms $475. Catalog. / 


John Noble Maxwell, 
President 
Fairfax Hall, 

Box A, Basic, Va. 


For 
Girls 


F rances Shiner School 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 College, 4 years 
Academy. Music, Art, Home Economics, Business 
and Teachers’ Courses. Early enrollment for term open- 

September is imperative. Only a few vacancies. 
8 ulidings. 35 acres. 69th year. Catalog. 


Rey. WM. P. MCKEE, DEAN 
Box 649, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


Wheaton College for Women 


Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts. 


4-year course. A.B. degree. Faculty of men and women. 
20 buildings. 100 acres. Endowment. Catalog. 
d Rev. Samuet V. Cors, D.D., LL.D., President. 
Massachusetts, Norton (30 miles from Boston). 


The Birmingham School 


FOR GIRLS Founded 
"PEE 1853 


Healthful 10- 
cation in the 
Allegheny 
Mts. School 
park land of 
100 acres. On 
Main Line 
Penna. R. R. 
Bix modern, 


“The Mountain School" yo er ei 


buildings for 100 girls. Thorough preparation for 
college entrance examinations, given at the school, 


Liberal courses for girls not going to college. Excep- 
tional faculty. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Fine 
and Applied Arts, Domestic Science. New $125,000 
building, with Gymnasium and Swimming Pool, Ath- 


letic Training and Dancing. Illustrated Catalogue. 


P. 8. MOULTON, Headmaster; ALVAN R. GRIER, President 
Box 145, Birmingham, Pa. 


-BELMONT 


AND YOUNG WOMEN 


WARD-BELMONT 


ity 


Special academic courses covering 
four years preparatory and two years 
college work. Conservatory advantages 
in Music. Strong departments in Art, 
Literature, Expression, Physical Train- 
ing, Domestic Art and Secretarial work. 

Extensive grounds, fine equipment, 
swimming pool. A private country club 
for week-end visits. Early applications 
are necessary with references. Booklets 
on request. Address 


Box AC, Nashville, Tennessee 


A Junior College for Women 
Two years at Hardin same as 
freshman and sophomore at 
universities. Endowed. Excep- 
tional advantages in Music, 
Art, Expression. Hot and cold 
running water in rooms. For 
catalog address the President, 
Hardin College, 

Mexico, Missouri. 


James E. Ament 
Ph.D., LL.D. 
President 


One of eight charming club houses 


A Junior College for high and preparatory school gradu- 
ates, offering advanced academic subjects. Courses 
in Music, Art, Expression and vocational branches. 
Gymnasium and Pool. Athletic fields. Horseback rid- 
ing. References Required. Registration for 1921-22 
already far advanced. Ilustrated catalog on request 
to Registrar, Box 184, Forest Glen, Md. 


New Jenser, Orango. 


Miss Beard's School for Girls 


A country school, 13 miles from New York. College prepara- 
tory, special courses, Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Science. 
Supervised physical work in syed and field. Catalog on 


request. ddress Miss Lucie C. Brarp. 
for Women. 


HOLLINS COLLEGE 7:727 


1842, Standard Collage Courses for Bachelor of Arts 
and Bachelor of usic degrees. 290 students. 
Healthful location in the Virginia mountains. 


MATTY L. COCKE, Pres't, Box 343, Hollins,Va. 
ViRGINIA, Danville. 

Randolph-Macon Institute FOR, omis. Lim. 
preparatory and special courses for those not wishing to go to col- 


lege. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, and Expression, Attractive 
home life. 


Gymnasium. Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. 
. Catalogue. Address Onas. G. Evans, A 


Located in beautiful Virginia Park. 
New buildings. Every room has bath 
attached. Standard High School and 
Junior College Courses. Music, Art, 
Expression and Domestic Science. 
Secretarial Courses. Gymnasium, 
Swimming Pool and Outdoor Sports. 
Students from 40 states. Write for 


catalogue and views. 
W. E. MARTIN, Ph.D., President, 
Box F, Bristol, Va. 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


Lasell Seminary 


A school that holds fast to all that is best of 
old New England ideals for training of girls. A 
school that recomaioes and meets the deci 
of complex, modern life by bringing to girls the 
best instruction in everything that helps to 
true, healthfu! womanhood. 

The course of study, from first year high 
School grades through two years' work for high 
school graduates, ranges widely through aca- 
demic and special elective courses. Unusual 
training in Home Economics, Music, Art, 
College Preparatory and Secretarial Courses. 
Ideally situated for access to cultural advantages 
of Boston. Outdoor sports and gymnasium. 


Woodland Park 


The Junior Department for Girls under 15 
Catalogs on application 


Camp Teconnet opens July Ist 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
CHAS. F. TOWNE, A.M., Assoc. Principal 
141 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 
For Young Women Box A, Roanoke, Va. 


One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the Valley 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty. of scenery. 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses, Music, 
Art, Expression, 
DomesticScience, 
under the direc- 
tion of European 
and American In- 
structors, Super- 
vised athloties. 
Students from 32 
states. For cata- 
log address 


Mattie P. Harris, 
-——M— President 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 


58TH YEAR ‘‘HIGHEST VIRGINIA STANDARDS” $600 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Junior College and Finishing Courses 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
Attractive two-year courses for High School Graduates. 
Also Preparatory and Finishing Courses, Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science. Social Training. Gym- 
nasium, Tennis, Basketball. Studentsfrom many states. 


ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A. M., 234 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


oe > P 
Illinois Woman's College 53:3. by 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics, 
Special courses—Secretarial, Physical Training, Music. 
6 buildings. Gymnasium, Swimming, Tennis. Catalog. 


Box B JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


Distinctive school for young women. Delightful 
home atmosphere. Careful individual eaten 
Ideal conditions for learning. Suburban village 
noted for its beauty and culture, easily accessi- 
ble to the art and music attractions of Cincin- 
nati. Address 


Thomas Franklin Marshall, A.M., Ph.D. 
President, Box 4, Glendale, Ohio 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


College. 
(onseiVaforj 


For Young Women 


Gainesville, Georgia, 50 
Miles North of Atlanta 


Combines best features of School, Club and 
Home. 

Standard courses leading to the degrees of 
B.A., B.O. and Mus. B. Special students in 
art—household economics—secretarial branches 
and physical culture. 


Brenau Means Refined Gold 


Faculty of 40 college graduates—student body 
of 500, thirty states represented—non-secta- 
rian, seven fraternities— Home-like atmos- 
phere, democratic spirit, Student Self-Govern- 
ment. 

Modern equipment, 96 acres, 32 buildings, 
including up-to-dategymnasium with swimming 
pool Healthful climate in the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. 

We invite your inspection. 

ress 


BRENAU  BoxR Gainesville, Ga. 


For particulars, 


Standard college course with B. A. degree. Music courses 
with B. M. degree. Normal courses in Household Eco- 
nomics, Public School Music and Art. Rates $450. Write 
for ''Seven Points." Address OXFORD COLLEGE. 
Ono, Oxford, Box 40. 


rr —— 
SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE, Sweet Briar, Va. 
Standard College. Students received on certificate and by 
examination. Unexcelled climate, out-of-door sports all 
year. Emilie Watts McVea, A. M., Litt.D., President. For 
catalogue and views address the Registrar, Box 15. 


Virginia, Intermont 
fua Moly College. 


ave 


For Girls and Young Women 
A school in the mountains. High School 

and Junior College Courses. Mutic, Art, 

Expression and Domestic Science. Gym- 

nasium and swimming pool. New dormi- 

tory with private baths. Rate $500. 

H. G. Noffsinger, President, Box 135, Bristol, Va. 


1, 


g 

^ 
Highland Manor 
Box A, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 

Tele ne, Tarrytown 1505 
Menu of this non-sectarian. 

school lies in the character of Its gi 
of its faculty, in ne prostost 
and in the ok its ees ; Mg ‘oe fo} 
College Preparatory, Postgraduate, Secretarial: Home: 

e , Posi uate, Secretarial, Home- 
making, Kindergarten Trai Social Service, Gym- 


A 
South Naples, 
HMAN, Director 
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Schools and Colleges for Girls 


We sen 


elective. 


entrance. 
Special w 

pipe organ, 
A finely 


miles from 
Boston 


Some rooms 


Send for New Year Book 


Exceptional op 
i with a delightfu 


Penn Hall iz: 


Aim—Full Development of True Womanhood 


College Preparatory, Modern Language, Music, Art, 
Domestic Science Courses. Certificate privileges. Ali 
outdoor sports. New gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Rooms with private bath. May each year spent at 
Atlantic City. Work not interrupted. Rates $800. 
Catalogue and views. Address 


FRANK 8, MAGILL, A.M, Prin, Box B, Chambersburg, Pa. 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY For Young La- 
dies. Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 8th. In 
historie Shenandoah Valley. Students frorn 33 states. 
Courses: Collegiate (3 years), Preparatory (4 years). 
Music, Art, Expression and Domestic Science. Ath- 
letics, gymnasium. Catalog. STAUNTON, VA. 


Quas eA ERII CUu n ue 
Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia 
Episcopal school for girls — Seventy-eighth Session. 
Rich in traditions of the past; alive to the needs of 
the present. Thorough college preparation. Outdoor 
sports. Address Mrs. H. N. Hills, A. B. Box C. 


Su 


mm | 
WU S) sinl ots opm 
A A WA. 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


jj In Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health record. V 

) College Preparatory. Special for High School V 
graduates; Expression; Art, Music, Pipe Organ; W 
Domestic Sclence; Business; Personal attention ¥ 

to manners, character. Sports: Large grounds. V 
tudents from every section. Rate, $525. Catalog. 

SOUTHERN SEMINARY, BOX 907, Buona Vista, Va. 


| ME 
- UP OW NU 


A K IUJ 


and examination. 
after leaving high school do not wish to 
go to college. 
vanced work in a new environment with 
competent instructors, and to select studies 
best meeting their tastes and interests. 


We offer just these opportunities. 
take English or Literature, but the course otherwise is 


Graduation from high school not necessary for 


organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 

All outdoor sports. .All the opportunities of 
Boston in Music, Art and historical associations are 
freely used. 

ExcellentSecretarial Courses. Courses in Business 
Management; Costume Design and Home Decoration. 

A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her 
studies at Mount Ida and continue them until she has 
an education equivalent to two years in College, 
taking through her whole course an elective program. 

Junior College Courses, : 


cation is necessary to secure enrolment. 


Special car for Western girls from Chicago Sept. 27. 


FOR GIRLS 


d students to college on certificate 
Many girls, however, 


But often they desire ad- 


Students 


All subjects count for diploma. 


ork in voice, piano, violin, ’cello, harp and 
with eminent Boston masters. 


equipped school. Six buildings with pipe 


Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 


with hot and cold water. For 1921-22, early appli- 


frome nfe. 1657 SUMMIT St, NEWTON, Mass. 


IMMACULATA 


Seminary for Girls, Washington, D. C. 
Select Suburban School for Girls 


Two-Year Certificate Course for high school graduates. . 
Preparatory and Special Courses, Music, Art, Ezpres- 
sion, Domestic Science. Students’ rooms with suites and 
private baths. Riding; new swimming pool; abundant 
outdoor sports. Sightseeing with experienced chap- 
erones, Address The Secretary, 4250 Wisconsin Ave. 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER SEMINARY 


Location—Campus Milwaukee-Downer College. An 
accredited, college preparatory school for girls. A six- 
year course beginning with the seventh grade. Music, Art, 
Home Economics, Athletics. Catalogue 8-19. 

Miss Ellen C. Sabin, A.M., LL.D., President, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MINNESOTA, St. Paul. 


OAK HALL, for Girls 55 yer. Board- 


Lewisburg Seminary 


For Girls. In the mountains near White Sulphur 
Springs, Main line C. & O. R. R.—2300 ft. alti- 
tude. College preparatory. Elective courses. Two 
years of college work. Music, Art, Home Eco- 
nomics and Expression. Terms $450. Catalog on 
request. Address LEWISBURG SEMINARY 
Lewisburg, W. Va. 


A Famous Old New England Country School 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. 
and Home Management. 


guages. The school, home and gymnasium are each in separate buildings. 


porch. Fine new Y. M. C. A. swimming ol. 
canoeing, trips afield. Extensive grounds, 
50 pupils. For catalog address 


MR. and MRS. €. P. KENDALL, Principals, 86 


College Preparation. , 
Strong Courses in Instrumental and Vocal Music. 


ll sports. 


Domestic Science 
Modern Lan- 
Large, new sleeping 
Horseback riding, excellent 
Upper and lower school. 


General Courses. 


Military drill. 
Live teachers. 


Moward St, WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS, 
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Schools and Colleges for Girls 


LINDENWOOD 


A College for Women 


Founded 1827 50 minutes from St. Louis 


Cumpus, ideally situated on high ground, includes 114 acres 

of beautiful woodland, Three million dollars in equipment and 

endowment enables students to enjoy the finest educational 
s. Two and four year college courses with de 

| * ree coufses in music, Vocational Art, Home Ec 


In the country, one hour from | | Z2 Seqtstie er aa ur raae daret 
New York City. ‘Twenty-five 


J. L. ROEMER, D. D., President 
acres, modern equipment. . Col- 


Box G St. Charles, Mo. 
lege Preparatory, General, Secre- || Saint Mary - of - the -Woods 
tarial and Post Graduate Courses. 


^ : : College for Women 
Music, Household arts. Daily ee ps Fe e uod 
work in the studio. Horseback | of Musie: School of Art. 12 buildings, gymnasium, nata 
riding and all summer and 
winter sports, Sleeping Porch. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


Saint Mary- ‘el the-Woods Academy 
28 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 


par High School Course; Special Course 
ulletins afd Illustrated Booklet address 
A Coll Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 46 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 6 Buildings. Gymnasium. 

Trains young women to 


THE REGISTRAR, Box 59 
Miss Conanf, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 
take a worthy place in 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 
life. Beautiful, healthful 


location. Academic and College Preparatory. Music, Art, 
Domestic Science, Business. Post-graduate work. Separate 
Junior Dept. Gymnasium and Swfmming Pool. Catalog. 


Rev. F. W. Stengel, Prin., Box 125, Lititz, Pa. (near Lancaster) 


THE ELY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Ely Court, Greenwich, Connecticut 


Four 
For 


KENTUCKY, Shelby ville. 


Science Hill Schoo 


Preparatory Course. 97th year. Piano, Violin and Voice 
Instruction. Domestic Science, Basketball, Tennis, 
Hockey, Horseback Riding. Rate $650. 

Mrs. W. T. POYNTER, Principal 


TUDOR HALL SCHOOL, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Successful preparation for all college: s for women, and 
for universities. General and Special Cour: Fire- 
proof school and residenc '€ buildings. "lence laboratories 
Art studio. Gymnasium. Roof playground. Catalogue. 
MI8s FREDONIA ALLEN. Principal 


An 
School for Girls. 


English and Classical 
College 


Ferry Hall 


A college preparatory school for girls in Its 
53rd year. Advanced and general courses. 
Music, Expression, and the Home-Making 
Arts are elective. Twenty-eight miles from 
Chicago in a well-known residence suburb. 
Twelve “acre campus on Lake Michigan. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, out-of-door 
sports, horseback riding. Catalog. 


MISS ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Principal. 
Box 328, Lake Forest, 


Drew Seminary 


"TES Carmel School for girls. Healthfully located 49 
miles from New York. 600 feet elevation overlook- 


ing beautiful Lake Gleneida. Homelike atmosphere 
| ] General and special courses. All athletics. 56th year, Catalog 
Clarence Paul McClelland, Pres, Box 410, Carmel, N. Y. 


Schools of Music 
Noted among American Schools of Music. Unsurpassed 
in faculty and equipment. rre aratory, Normal and Artist 
Departments. d e tional vantages for post-graduate 
and repertoire work, advanced study in Theory and Composition; 
Orchestral ‘Training, Complete School of Opera, School of Ex- 
ression, Languages, Literature, Public School Music and Draw- 


ng. Engagements fot Graduates, Attractively appointed 
For catalogue address 


residence buildings. 
* Master Violin Class under Eugene Ysaye. 
usir MISS BERTHA BAUR 
Highland Ave. and Oak St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Trains for supervisors of music in public schools. 


Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
Advanced study of music in all branches. Faculty of 40 


Voice, 


aA te eee Ote p eec + ah Harmony, History, Form, Ear Training, Sight Singing, 
tellectual and social advantages of Oberlin College. Send | Chorus and Orchestra conducting. Limited number. 


Catalog. 56 Main St., Potsdam, N. Y. 


Institute of Musical 


An endowed school. Provides a thorough and comprehen- 
sive musical education in all branches, and is equipped to 
give highest advantages to most exceptional talents. 
Address Secretary, 120 Claremont Av New York City, 


for catalog. Address DIRECTOR, Oberlin. Ohlo. 


The Ithaca Academy of Public School Music 


Associated with the Ithaca Conservatory of Music. 
Fall term opens September 19th. Course approved by New York 
State Department of Inatraction, includes band and orchestra in- 
struction, theoretical classes and private instruction in voice and 


piano. Co-educational. Dormitories. For catalogue address 


The Registrar, 312 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Bush Conservatory: 


CHICAGO 


&n Institution of National Prominence 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees in 


EXPRESSION M U S [ C LANGUAGES 


OPERA DANCING 


Unsurpassed faculty of more than 80 instructors, including many world 


renowned artists. Special courses for Free Master School 


teachers &nd soloists leading to the 
Only Conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive Student 
Dormitories with exclusive use of buildings 


Pall term begins Sept. 12. Dormitory reservations now, For illustrated 
catalog describing this great institution and its many advantages, address 


A.M.JONES, Registrar, 839 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


Frank Damrosch 
Director 


Kenneth M. Be 
Pres. and desde 
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Bishopthorpe Manor 


Box 249, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Prepares giris for college or for life. Special two-year 
finishing course for High School graduates. Music, 
Art, Household Arta and Sciences. Arts and Crafts, 
Expression and Secretarial work. 
High, healthful location New gymnasium and tiled 
.on the slope of the Lehigh swimming pool. Tennis, 


Mountains. Near New basketball, skating, riding, 

York and Philadelphia. ^ ete. Aesthetic and Folk 

Bishop Ethelbert Dancing. Address 

Talbot, Claude Wyant, 
Principal. 


HOOD COLLEGE 


lor-Yoüuns Women Fréderick-Ma 


A modern College, home advantages, accessible to 
Natlonal Capitol and Other historic places. ‘True to 
American ideals and traditions. Unexcelled health 
record. 45 acres—our own farm, garden, and dairy 

Standard A. B. and B. S. courses, the latter 
including four years of Home Economics 
Accredited courses in Pedagogy 
Also Music, Art and Expression 
Terms $450 to $500. 

For catalog aod booklet 
views, apply to 


of 


JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL. D., 
President 


The Junior Depart 


f The Darlington Semi 
A large modern home w every care is given to the 
ment of the child physi y and mentally. Organized play 
and recreation. Limited enroliment. Catalogue. 


Christine F.Bye,Principa!,Box616, WestChester Pennsylvania 


AKELEY HALL A school for giris. Healthful 


and picturesque location on 

Lake Michigan. College preparatory and general courses. 

Individual attention. Outdoor sports and systematic 

physical training. For illustrated year book address The 

Principal, MARY HELEN YERKES, Box 345-A, Grand 
Haven, Mich. N 


Miss Mason’s School for Girls 


On the Hudson, 45 minutes from New 
York. Graduste, preparatory. special, vo- 
cational departments, Separate school for 
little girls. Summer School emphasires vo- 
baie Os yaa Foreithercatatog address 

ISS C. E. MASON, LL. M., 


Box M Tarrytow 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music 
School of Piano Twning in Connection. 

Special advantages in concert work. All instruments, 
Vocal, Dramatic Art and Physical Training. Grad- 
uates of Musical, Public Speaking and Physical 
Training partments eligible to teach in New York 
State Public Schools. Master Courses with world 
famous artists in all departments. Summer School 
sessions open June 7th and July 6th. 


THE REGISTRAR, 12 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N.Y. ' 


Kindergarten Training Schools 


The Fannie A. Smitb 
Kindergarten Training School 


Our graduates in great demand. Intensive courses in theory 
and practice, Unusual opportunity for practical work, 
Grounds for athletics and outdoor life, Catalog. 

FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 1112 Iranistan Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


Founded 1898 by Annle Moseley Perry. Thorough tralning 
for kindergarten, primary, and Payepound positions. 
Supervised practice teaching. Send t, ‘Training 
Children." HARRIOT HAMBLE JONES, Principal, 
is HUNTINGTON AVE., BOX 82, BOSTON, Mass. 


The Lesley School of Kindergarten and 
Primary Training. Special course, one year. 
Regular course, two years. Industrial and play- 
ground work. Dormitory. Address Mrs. Edith 
Lesley Wolfard, 29 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


OBERLIN KINDERGARTEN - PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
Oberlin, Ohio 

Accredited. Two year course. Prepares for Kindergarten 

and Primary Teaching. Practice Teaching. Admission to 

our residence halls in order of application. For catalag 

address Miss Rose N. Dean, 125 Elm St. 


Co-educational Schools 


BEACON 


A Country-City Boarding and Day School 


For Boys and Girls of All Ages 


Distinctly college preparatory, covering all grades 
from kindergarten to college. Specia! diploma 


coursen for students nut wishing to enter college. 
Household Arts, Music, Art, Secretarial and 


Business Courses, Faculty of experienced college 
graduates. ‘lacre estate with f buildings in Boaton'a 
munt beautiful suburb. X6 acres and & buildings 
in the Blue Hill regiun. 16 miles from Huston, 
Hilisview, the school's summer camp, te used for 
week und sports end gares. Fur catalog address 


MRS. ALTHEA H. ANDREW, Principal 
1440 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 


HORACE MANN my HOOL 


OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
An, 5 rege Day Sct Senaol. O. College D 


Coeducational. 


The m rU. Tea Prec 
peu and Finishing School of the highest type. 
'ounded 1824. Junior Pupils in separate cottages. 
Endowed. Adirondack elevation. All Athletics. 


CHARLES E. HAMILTON, A.M., D.D., President, CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 


Preparation for College a 8) 
* Experienced teachers. 

Dickinson Semina Voice, Violin, Art, Crafta, E 
lon. All sports. ‘Athletic held. Swimini ing Pool. 
mnnasiums. Co-educational. Separate dormitories. 
igh ideals. Rates $500. Pres., BENJAMIN C. CONNER, 
4 Box H, Williamsport, Pa. 


lalty. 
trong 


EXPRESSION: Established 1890. Coeducational. Accredited. 
E. degrees to College graduates. Voioe, Public 

fod ant Presentation of Plays, Story Telling, Modern 
. teaidence Hall. Graduates sought. Chautauqua and 
Lyceum. work. Catalogs. Columbia College of Expression. Mary 
A. Blood, President, Box A, 3358 8. Michigan Ave., C! Burke: in. 
Six weeks’ summer session July 5. tin. 


WYOMING SEMINARY 


A co-educational school where 
boys and girls get a vision. 

College preparation, Business, 
Music, Art, Oratory and Domestic 
Arts and Science. Military train- 


ing, Gymnasium and Athletic 
field. 77th year. Endowed. 


talogue. 
L. L. Sprague, D.D., Pres. 


fll: 


Kingston, Pa. 


ersonal care. 
training for 
efficient service in life. Prépares for colleges, 
technical schools. Separate Junior 
ith House Mother and constant su 

plete equipment. Gymnasium an twenty- 
acre athletic feld. Carnegie Library. Moderate 
rates. Catalog. 


Oscar & Kricbel, D.D, Prin, Box 110, Pennsburg, Pa. 


Instruetion in small groups— 
Development of character an 
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George School 


A Heme Scheel in the Country fer Boys and Girls 
Separate dormitories. Courses broad and thorough. 

Each student studies under su ision of principal. 

Graduates succeed in con a 

letics, gymnasium, 7 wooded acres and open 

country on Neshamín: these: Endowed—rates 

erate, talogue led on request. 


George A. Walton, A. M, Box 291, George School, Pa. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


pecial courses. Ath- 


aud Trainin cf younger boys. 
SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph.D., Principal, Providence, R. L 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 1855-1921 


An established college-preparatory school of high 
standards for 125 selected students. A true home 
8chool. Faculty 14. Athletice. Endowed. Rate $500. 
E.P. BROWN, Prin., Bos G-B, BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 


COLBY ACADEMY 


Belt-rellance ht thr student government and athletics. 
n Office, ont Temple. Booklets, G. H. Barrett, 
Headmaster, New London, New Hampahtre. 


Special Schools 


Theological, Missionary, Religious- 
Educational € ER SE of 4 years, 
Graduate 


New fireproof Bundin 
religious work pem 
Nathan R. Wood, 


MARBBACHUSKTTS, Cambridge, 45 Quincy Street, 


New-Church Theological School 


a courses. Cetaloy. WuLiam L. WORCESTER, President. 
Wonc&STER, Massachusetts. 


Worcester DomesticScienceSchoolo*:*220» 


and Home-meking courses. 
matrons, dietitians. Norma! 
Work. Graduates oceupy exceptional . Opens 

Address Mrs. V. A. WeTHERED, 166 institute Road. 


BUREAU OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Founded to further human relations in Industry. Kduca- 
tional Division—One Year Co-operative Course, Eight 
Weeks Intensive Céurse, Even! bor A 
Division. Placement Division. Teac 
17 WEST orm STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


open Oct. I. Booklets free. 
S. S. CURRY, Ph.D., Litt.D., Copley Square, Boston 


Harvard University Dental School 


A field of big o uaiiie Unlimited demand for 
skilled dentists. This school offers thorough and eficient 
tral in this fersion. One year in college required 
for entrance. Tite for particulars. 

EUGENE H. SMITH, D. M. D., DEAN, Boston, Maas. 
pee i ti nN i 


mar e^ goure jose op 
0| 19th, 1921.4 eg stration cioe Reptember 
a i limited to 50. Co-educntional. Address 


B. Tilesten, M.D., D.D.S., Dean, Bez 191, Louisville, Ky. 


For catalogue address 
TEE REGISTRAR 
112 Be Witt Park, ttheee, U. Y. 


Business School 


and obtains em, empIormen. 

for students who can be 
recommended for effi- 
ciency and good char- 
acter. 

Persons seeking the best advantages for in- 
struction, study, and practice will be qualified for 
the most paying employments open to beginners in 
a single year or less. 

If you have the intelligence, ambition and grit 
needed for acquiring thoro proficiency, and can 


afford the vocational training offered at Eastman, 


you may be assured of rapid promotion to execu- 
tive positions and high salaries. 

The school offers intensive. fini courses for 
high school and college studenta, ne oon specific, 
technical instruction in 


Accounting, Banking, Commercial Law, etc. 
Business Training, Salesmanship, English, etc. 
Civil Service (Government Employments). 
Secretarial (Private or Executive). 
Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Correspondence, etc. 
Stenography, Typewriting, Office Practice, etc. 
Normal (for teachers of com’! branches). 


Exceptional opportunities for self-help and ad- 
vancement to capable young people of the better 
sort. Individual training for persons who need to 
be interested, encouraged, taught how to study 
and made self-reliant. 

Experienced, efficient, faithful teachers. Strong 
lecture courses. eal location. 

References — More successful 


umni. 
Moderate expenses—$185 pays the total cost of 
tuition, books, and board for a term of 13 weeks. 
No vacations. New students enrol and begin 
work any week day. 


If you want to get a good start in business, 
write for prospectus. Address 


CLEMENT C. GAINES, M. A., LL. D., 
Box 637, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Special Schools 


LELAND POWERS SCHOOL 
of the Spoken Word. ` 
Distinguished for the success of its graduates. 
kor gatalog address 
THE REGISTRAR, Upper Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 779 Beacon Street 


ding. 
years. Present conditions me created, 
our graduates. Courses in Medical G 


grea’ 
lcs and Play- 
grounds. SummerCamp. Apply to 


HE SECRETARY. 


School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility in a beautiful suburban home for the 
education of children unable toattend public or private 
schools. Domestic Science. 14 milesfrom Phila. Booklet. 
MOLLIE A. WOODS, PRIN. Box 172, Roslyn, Pa. 


_ Emerson College of Oratory 


| Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 
42nd year. D granted. Address HARRY 
Snrmour Ross, Dean, Huntington 
Chambers, Boston. 


University of (gm. 
Massachusetts NS 


High School Graduates admitted to 
Collegiate Department 
Scheel of Nursing 
Scheel of Optometry 
Scheel ef Osteepathy 


Two Years Premedical Training ad- 


mits tO Sohel of medicine 
Two Years High School Training ad- 


mits to Soleo! of Podiatry sad 


. 
For a juna John Hall Smith, 
Secretary, 657 Boylston Street, Boston. 


(EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY CONTINUED ON PAGE 95) 
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Westclox _ 


—that's Big Ben's family name 


The best hour of your day 


ONIGHT, when you wind 

your Westclox, set the alarm 
for an hour earlier than usual. 
Bounce out of bed at the first tap 
of the bell, to share that extra 
hour with the birds. 

There are a dozen ways you 
may use this extra time—to read, 
or swim, or walk, or work in the 
garden. Awhole hour all to your- 
self—the best hour of the day. 

It will put a sharper edge on 
your breakfast appetite and you’ll 
have a cheerier smile for the cook. 


You'll tackle your work with an 
added zestthat gets thingsquickly 
in the finished pile. Sleep-Meter, 
or any Westclox alarm, will call 
you at any time you say. With just 
time to spare, or an hour early. 

Every clock with the trade-mark 
Westclox on the dial and tag is 
trained to run on time,to ring on 
time, to stay on time. The light- 
running, needle-fine pinions of 
polished steel reduce friction and 
insure accuracy. Look for the six- 
sidedorange-bordered Westclox tag. 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
Makers of Westclox : Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-Meter, Jack o' Lantern 
Factory: Peru, Illinois, In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 
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How many of thes: essen- 
tials are lacking in the soap 
you now use? 


1—Whiteness 
2—Fragrance 
3—Abundant Lather 
4—Easy Rinsing 
5—Mildness 


6—Purity 
7—“It Floats” 


Ivory Soap combines all 
seven. 


Get this FREE 


—a generous sample package of 
Ivory Soap Flakes, the new Ivory 
Soap product for the safe launder- 
ing of silks, woolens and all fine 
fabrics without rubbing. Makes 
pretty clothes last longer. Ad- 
dress Section 18-G, Department 
of Home Economics, The Procter 

& Gamble Com- 

pany, Cincinnati, 


ISHES shining in the sun—hands as soft and white 

as if they never had touched dishwater—these are 

the rewards of the woman who uses Ivory Soap for the 
china, silver and glass. 


Ivory Soap, delightful for the toilet, is equally so for 
dishwashing. Everyone likes the thought of its clean 
sweet whiteness in connection with the dishes from 
which we eat. You will like its efficiency. Its abun- 
dant lather makes the washing easy; its perfect rinsing 
prevents the formation of the soapy film that dulls the 
luster of china and glass. 


Ivory soapsuds are as harmless as clear water. Use 
them for everything, and your daily tasks will take no 
toll fronr the beauty of your hands. 


IVORY SOAP 99312 PURE 
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Conversation Between 


A Young Man and an Old Man 


LD age—you cannot escape it, however far 
away it may now appear. Will it be a blessing 
to you when it comes, or a burden? 
Death—will the fear of it grow stronger or less 
strong as you come up to the end? 
Immortality—will you crave it more, or less? , 
Nearly two thousand years ago, Cicero pictured 
two young men as coming to wise old Cato with these 
And Cato’s answers, recorded in the 


questions. 


T WAS nine o’clock in the morning. 
The young man and the old man sat 
in the window of a New York hotel 
which looks out toward the Battery 
with its towering skyscrapers. New 
York was still a city of wooden buildings 
when Doctor Conwell saw it first; who can 
icture what New York may be when Mr. 
arton is as old as Doctor Conwell is to- 
day? 


Mr. Barton: Would you like to know 
the first thought that entered my mind 
when I met you this morning? I said to 
myself: “Here is a man who knew Lincoln, 
who shook his hand, and heard his voice, 
and watched him laugh at one of his own 
funny stories" Did you feel, as you 
talked to him, "I am in the presence of a 
personality so extraordinary that it will 
fascinate men for centuries to come?" 

Docror CowweLL: Not at all. He 
seemed a very simple man, I might almost 
say ordinary, throwing his long leg over 
the arm of his chair and using such com- 
monplace, homely language. He seemed 
a tired man, too; and told me that he 
looked forward to being done with his 
“job” and retiring to the little farm he 
had bought in central Illinois. i 

All great men are simple. The best 
machines are the simplest; the greatest 
men are the simplest. I shall never forget 

ing with Major McKinley to call on 
General Garfield. When we got there a 
neighbor volunteered to help us find him. 
“Jim, Jim!” he called over the fence. 


Garfield was just “Jim” to his neighbors.’ 


It’s hard to recognize a hero over your 
back fence. 

So it was hard to be awed in the 
presence of Lincoln; he seemed so a 
proachable, so human and simple. It 
was only when Lincoln lay dead that 
his co-workers, like Stanton, recognized his 


Bruce Barton 
Russell H. Conwell at 78 


at 34 


essay on Old Age form one of the permanently great 
documents of human experience. 


Centuries pass and customs change, but the three 


greatest mysteries in the world—birth and death and 


immortality—are as much mysteries as they ever 


greatness. And the best proof of his great- 
ness is that it grows in our thought and 
admiration with every year. 

Your question reminds me of an amus- 
ing incident. You know the saying that 
history repeats itself (smiling). Only an 
old man understands how true that is. 
Fashions and customs and problems have 
a way of being new, and then out of date, 
and then suddenly bobbing up as new 
again. A generation has died and another 
generation has been born, and has dis- 
covered the old thing all over. 


I WAS at the White House one day in 
conversation with Mr. Lincoln when 
a man bustled in self-importantly and 
whispered something to him. As the man 
left the room, Mr. Lincoln turned to me 
and smiled. 

“He tells me that twelve thousand of 
Lee’s soldiers have just been captured,” 
he said. “But that doesn't mean any- 
thing; he’s the biggest liar in Washington. 
You can’t believe a word he says. He 
reminds me of an old fisherman 1 used to 
know who got such a reputation for 
stretching the truth that he bought a 
pair of scales and insisted on weighing 
every fish in the presence of witnesses. 

“One day a baby was born next door, 
and the doctor borrowed the fisherman's 
scales to weigh the baby. It weighed 
forty-seven pounds." 

Lincoln threw back his head and 
laughed; so did I. It was a good story. 
Now what do you think of this? Only 
last week I picked up a newspaper and 
read that same Lincoln anecdote, and it 
was headed: “4 New Lincoln Story." A 
new Lincoln story indeed—but some of us 
old men heard it sixty years ago, and 
probably there were old men in that da 
who had heard it sixty years before. Li 
is like that—always old and always new. 


were. And still the question of youth to age is what 
it has always been: '* You have traveled longer and 
climbed higher than I. Can you see any farther? 
And what do you see?” 


Tue Eprron. 


Mr. Barton: Precisely. Always new 
to the young, but old to the old. When 
you've heard all the jokes, and seen all the 
actors, and there is no new scenery, 
doesn’t the show get tiresome before the 
last curtain? 

You’ve played all kinds of parts—soldier, 
traveler, newspaper man, lawyer, preacher, 
lecturer, university president. There aren’t 
any new parts left for you. Honestly, Doc- 
tor Conwell, is the world still interesting 
when a man is seventy-eight? 

Docror CoNwELL: That's a straight 
uestion, and I can answer it just as 
irectly. I never in all my life have been 

happier in living than I am right now. 

R. Barton: No one could hear you 
say that and not believe every word of it. 
And yet, it's tremendously hard for a 
young man to imagine that age doesn't 
take away more than it can give. I can 
remember distinctly saying to myself, 
when I read Cicero's essay on Old Age the 
first time, ‘‘ Well, now that's a wonderful 
piece of literature; but, after all, the old 
man was just whistling to keep up his 
courage.” 


J )OCTOR CONWELL: I know just 
how you feel. You think you're hav- 
ing the very best years of your life right 
now, don't you? 

Mr. Barton: They seem mighty good. 

Docror CoNwELL: Of course they do, 
and they should. They seemed so to me 
when I was thirty-four. But can you 
think back fifteen or twenty years to your 
college days, or before? The day? when 
you Tad so much freedom and so little 
responsibility? Weren’t there moments 
when you looked with a sort of pity at 
business men, thinking they must lead 
pretty humdrum lives? I imagine you 
said to yourself sometimes, “These free 
years are the happiest years I'll ever have. 
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After this comes work, work, work, and 
no more fun." Yet you wouldn't go back 
to those college days again, would you? 
Old age looks back to the fighting years 
as you look back to college. Think of it 
this way: Think of some day in your life 
when you worked hard and things went 
just right. You came to the end a little 
tired, but filled with the satisfaction of 
having done what you set out, in the 
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you had over fifty thousand dollars in 
cash, as a result of your successful law 
practice, when you left the law to enter 
the ministry at six hundred dollars a year. 
You’ve earned fifty thousand dollars a 
year for almost forty years since then. 
And you mean to say you’ve given that 
all away? 

Doctor ConweELt: All of it. At the 
end of every month I pay my debts, 


Mr. Barton: And yet, if you were to 
live your life over, you would do the same 
thing again? 

Docror CoNwELL: I would. But let 
me make myself perfectly clear: A lot of 
foolish sentimentality has been written 
and spoken on the subject of money. You 
hear it said, “No Christian has a right to 
get rich.” I say, “Any Christian who has 
a chance to get rich, and doesn’t, is not 


morning, to do. You took 
a bath, and put on comfort- 
able clothes, and rested. 
Your mind and body and 
spirit were all at perfect 
peace with the world. Well, 
that is old age—the end of 
the day. You remember the 
Bible verse: “Let not him 
that girdeth on his harness. 
boast himself as he that 
putteth it off.” There is joy 
in the battle, but more in 
the victory. The sunrise is 
beautiful, but the sunset is 
more beautiful. I can't 
expect you to realize that 
now; it isn't right that you 
should. But you may take 
it on faith and the word of 
an old man; it is true. 


R. BARTON: But so 

many of one’s friends go 
first.... You say the sun- 
set is beautiful. But sunsets 
are so much more beautiful 
when one has others to 
share the enjoyment of 
them. Isn’t there a sadness 
in facing the sunset so much 
alone? 


: Docror ConweLL: Oh, - 


but one isn’t alone! Most 
of my contemporaries have 
gone on, to be sure; of the 
members of my regiment 
only seventeen are still alive. 
But I have recruited the 
regiments of my friends to 
full strength again and 
again: there were never 
more of them in the world 
than now. As for the old 
friends, the sorrow of losing 
them is further behind me 
every day, the certainty of 
meeting them again draws 
daily closer. Age has double 
the number of the friends 
of youth—the friends of the 
present and the friends of 
the past, who are the friends 
of the future, too. Did you 
ever think of that? An old 
man is already a citizen of 
two worlds. No matter 
whether he wakes up to- 
morrow here or over there, 
he wakes up among friends. 


Victory—Victory for the 
Individual 


MEBODY said to me the other day: 

“What’s THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE driving at?" 

“Victory,” I replied. “Victory for the individual. 
Victory over the difficulties and obstacles that beset 
you.” There are all kinds—sickness, lack of education 
and opportunity, lack of income, bad habits of work, 
absurd weaknesses in disposition that can be overcome 


+ —all sorts and kinds of troubles to fight and conquer in 


the thicket we call life. 

Some careless observers imagine that the only kind of 
victory worth attaining is the acquirement of a big cash 
income. That is ridiculous. Take this interview with 
Doctor Conwell, for example. There you have a perfect 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE article—yet in it you find Doctor 
Conwell showing that the whole joy he has had in.life 
has come from giving his money away! Note the hard 
work he has done, however. There is the point. Achieve- 
ment, accomplishment—then the joy of giving! You 
would call Doctor Conwell victorious, wouldn't you? 
This magazine calls him that. Yet he says that over and 
above his life insurance he hasn't a thousand dollars to 
his name. You see there are other returns than money 
to be gained from the struggles of this world. I would 
call Doctor Conwell an extremely rich man, although 
poor financially. 

Or, turn to page 50 and read about the circus boys 
and the troubles they meet. There again you have 
victory, achievement, accomplishment—a splendid 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE article. 

The finest compliment the magazine ever had came 


to my ears the other day. It was from a woman over . 


seventy, in her younger day a famous actress. Now she 
is living in retirement in a great Eastern city. 

“ People often ask me," she said, "how I keep so 
well and: so young. For one thing I read and enjoy the 
kind of articles you publish in THE AMERICAN Macks 
ZINE. They are life to me. Of course, my time of pro- 
fessional accomplishment is over; but I refuse to take a 
back seat in my interests. I like to mix, in your pages, 
with the up-and-coming. I like to know about them, 
from the nineteen-year-old theatrical star you tell us 
about to the busy fifty-year-old head of a great cor- 
poration who has things to say that are worth listening 
to. That is the reading matter for me. It has reality 
and vitality—two qualities that appeal to all.” 

Tue Eprror. 


living up to his full duty.” 
Money is power—power to 
do good. Is a man doing 
his duty, who limits his 
power to do good? . 

I heard a man in prayer 
meeting once thank the 
Lord that he was “one of 
God's poor." Well, I won- 
der what his wife thought 
about that? She earned all 
the money that came into 
that house—and he smoked 
a part of that on the veranda. 

don’t want to see any 
more of the Lord’s poor of 
that kind, and I don’t be- 
lieve the Lord does. For 
the deserving poor every 
decent man keeps his sym- 
pathies warm and his purse 
open. But there are too 
many folks who blame their 
misfortunes on the Lord, 
instead of on their own 
laziness or bad manage- 
ment. Or else they exalt 
their poverty into a virtue, 
and think the Lord is going 
to love them more because 
they are hard up. The.Lord 
doesn’t like tiiluizes any 
more than the rest of us do. 


"THERE was a young man 
in the theological school 
of Temple University once 
who came into my office 
one evening and said, “Mr. 
President, Í think it is my 
duty, sir, to come in and 
labor with you.” 

It turned out that he 
thought I was doing very 
wrong in advising young 
men that it is an honorable 
ambition to desire wealth. 
* Because," he said, "the 
Bible says, ‘money is the 
root of all evil?” 

I told him I had never 
seen that in the Bible, and 
advised him to go out in 
the chapel and get the Bible 
and show me the place. 
Well, to make a long story 
short, he found the place 
and read “The love of money 
is the root of all evil." That 
was a very different thing. 


I believe in the fun of making money; 


Here, or there, he is already at home. balance my books, and give away the 


Mn. Barton: It’s rather a strange 
question, and perhaps I ought not to ask 
it. But do you think you would be quite 
as contented and satisfied as you now are, 
if you were penniless? 

ocroR CoNwELL (laughing): That's 
easily answered: I am penniless, or prac- 
tically so. Outside of my life insurance 
I don’t suppose I’m worth a thousand 
dollars. 

Mr. Barton: Is it possible! And yet 


balance, whatever it happens to be. 

Mr. Barton: I can imagine a strong 
man with a big earning capacity doing 
that for a few years—in his thirties or 
forties, say. But to keep it up straight 
through life—wasn't the temptation to 
hang on to some of it tremendous? Say 
a hundred thousand or two, just as a 
protection for old age? 

Docror CoNwELL: Of course it was. 
I wouldn’t be honest if I didn’t admit that. 


and in the obligation of good men to make 
all the money they honestly can. But 
when you ask me if I would be happier 
if 1 had a million dollars, or whether, if I 
were to start life again, I would try to 
get money and keep it, I tell you in all 
sincerity, no. . . 
Money is good; but anyone who can't 
be happy without it won't be happy with 
it. I have recently made a study of the 
lives of four thousand forty-three Ameri- 


Conversation Between a Young Man and an Old Man 


© srown aros. 
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RUSSELL H. CONWELL 
RUSSELL H.CONWELL has had a wonderful career. For many years he has been pastor of the Baptist Temple in Philadelphia, the largest 


Protestant church in America, at a salary of $10,000a year. He has delivered about 10,000 lectures all over the United States at an average 
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BRUCE BARTON 


net profit of $150 each, and he has turned over every cent to poor boys who were trying to work their way through college. Over 3,000 
young men have been the beneficiaries of Doctor Conwell’s generosity. Many of them never knew the source of the gift that made a con- 
tinuation of their studies possible. If the money Doctor Conwell has earned and given away had been invested at six per cent compound 
interest at the time it was earned, he would have over $5,000,000 to-day. At the end of each month he balances his books, pays his bills, 
and gives away the residue. His most famous lecture, entitled “ Acres of Diamonds,” he has delivered nearly 6,000 times to audiences 
in every state in the Union, and in Europe, Asia, and Africa. In January, 1876, mindful of his own bitter struggle for his education at Yale, 
Doctor Conwell decided to devote the total returns from his lectures tq young men who were fighting against similar odds. He has made 
it a rule never to help a student who was not already helping himself. 

Bruce Barton is a famous journalist, whose work is well known to readers of THE AMERICAN MacaziNE. He is the son of a Congre- 
gational minister, and was born at Robbins, Tennessee, and educated at Amherst College. His home is in New York. He has published 
several novels; but perhaps his greatest reputation has come through his articles and editorials, many of which have been reprinted by 
business firms and by private individuals and sent out to thousands of readers. In everything he writes there is an extraordinary under- 


standing of the finer side of human nature. 


can millionaires. Some are happy, some 
are unhappy—the same as other men. 
But those who are happy aren't happy 
because they have money—you can be 
sure of that. 

I talked with Mr. Carnegie once in his 
house. Do you think he was a very happ 
man? He did not strike me so. He struc 
me as a tired, harassed old man, whose 
money was a burden that he was trying to 
lighten—and having a hard time doing it. 

General Grant was perhaps the most 
famous man of his day in the world. Yet 
he confessed to me once that his happiest 
days were the days when he was hauling 
wood into St. Louis and selling it there. 

I saw the Empress Eugenie stand and 
give a toast to the French armies when 
they marched away from Paris at the time 
of the Franco-Prussian War. She was 
magnificent. Stanley said she was the 
most beautiful woman in the world—and 
the happiest. Yet I interviewed her after- 
ward—a childless widow in the little cot- 
tage in England that Queen Victoria had 

iven her; and she told me that she was 
appier then, in that humble home, than 
she ever had been in her palace. 


So I say to men, “Get money; get all you 
honestly can. And get fame; get all you 
honestly can. But don't be deluded with 
the idea that either your money or your 
fame are, in themselves, going to bring 
you happiness." 

Mn. Barton: But if neither money nor 
fame makes a man happy in old age, what 
does? What is the secret of contentment 
in old age—of your contentment? 


Dec OR CONWELL:I think I should 
answer that by saying: First of all the 
power of adjustability. if only men and 
women could realize the importance of 
that secret, what a different world it would 
be. Everywhere you go you see people 
making themselves miserable by a futile 
struggle against things that cannot be 
changed; fighting their environment; 
fretting over the difficulties of life, as 
though the difficulties were not a recog- 
nized part of the contract; fighting off old 
age. To learn early to change what can 
be changed, and to put up happily with 
what cannot be—what a blessing that is! 

Frances Willard knew that secret as well 
as any person I ever saw. I was with her 


at a great conference in Edinburgh. The 
hotel was bad; her room was small, dingy, 
and uncomfortable. She was a woman of 
international reputation and importance. 
It would have been so easy for her to make 
herself unhappy—and a lot of other people 
too—by complaining about the lack of 
respect and thoughtfulness shown her. 
But not a suggestion of complaint! She 
settled keit quie into the little room 
and went on with her work. It is a ques- 
tion whether she was even conscious of the 
room at all—so little did circumstances 
affect her course or her thought. 

There are many good mottoes in the 
world, but none ] ike better than this: 
Let patience have her perfect work. I lecture 
two hundred and ten nights every year; 
I travel two hundred and ten days; I sto 
in two hundred and ten hotels, some good, 
some pretty good, some pretty bad. If I 
miss a train it does not fret me. I pull out 
a book, and sit down and wait for another 
train. 

I say to my students: *' Don't try to do 
less as you grow older; do the same 
amount, or more—but do it more easily." 


When I was a (Continued on page 108) 


What I Consider the Most 
Important Thing in Business 


All that I have accomplished has been due chiefly to my interest 
in human beings, and to my belief that human relations 
are the most vital thing in the world. This belief is 
the very foundation of My Business Creed 


By Arthur Reynolds 


President of the Continental and Commercial Bank, Chicago 


HE real story of a man does not 

in with his boyhood, or even 

with his infancy. If I should say 

that mine began when I was born 

in the little town of Panora, out 

in lowa, I should be a long way from the 

truth; because the first chapters of it were 
written much further back than that. 

I do not see how any human being can 
set out to tell his story 
without taking his father 
and mother into account. 
Jf he is as glad and as proud 
to begin with them as I am, 
he is a fortunate man. 

Both my parents were 
pioneers. mother's fa- 
ther went to lows in the old 
days and took up forty 
thousand acres of govern- 
ment land. My mother was 
one of thirteen children. 
Twelve of them were girls— 
but all of them were work- 
ers; for, as twelve daughters 
were not needed to take 
care of the household duties, 
some of the outdoor tasks 
were distributed among 
them. 

My father courted and 
married my mother out 
there, and they set up 
housekeeping in a log cabin, 
all of the furniture being 
hewn by him from native 
timber. My father used to 
drive two hundred miles to 
Keokuk for flour. He hauled 
lumber from Des Moines, 
forty miles away. Often 
these ‘trips were made in 
such bitter winter weather 
that the men in the party 
had to watch one another 
to keep from freezing. 

I have heard my father 
tell of being chased by 
wolves, even close to his 
own cabin. He never carried a gun. He 
depended on his own legs, which for- 
tunately were long. He was a typical 

ioneer: tall, angular—a regular Abe 
incoln figure of a man. 

The farms were large and the houses 
were far apart. Fora long time, the nearest 
neighbors my father and mother had were 
iles away. But people were real neigh- 
bors and real friends under those condi- 
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tions. Human intercourse was all the 
more precious because it was so rare. 
These things, which happened before I 
was born, seem to me to be a vital part 
of my own life; because they set up 
certain family ideas and certain standards 
of thought and conduct which were bred 
in the bone, so far as my brothers and 
sisters and I myself were concerned. 


The One Thing That Will Bring 
the Most Happiness 


E HE only great satisfaction in this 
world comes through accomplish- 
ment," says Mr. Reynolds. ‘‘I have never 
spent time thinking about how much 
money I was going to get by doing one 
thing, or by doing something else. The 
only thing that has ever interested me 
was whether I was going to accomplish 
something. The man who works on that 
basis will find life worth living, no matter 
what his job is. 
“I wish I could make every young 
man realize this; for it is the key to happi- 
ness. It probably is a waste of time to 
tell à young man that money does not 
bring happiness. He would like to find 
out for himself whether it does. 
we can tell him that accomplishment will 
bring happiness, and if we can get him to 
find that out for himself, we shall have 
done him the greatest service we can.” 


From my father and my mother I 
absorbed the conviction that Auman 
relations are the most important thing in 
the world. I know to-day that they are 
the most important thing in the conduct 
of a great banking institution, just as 
surely as they were the most important in 
the lives of the pioneer Iowa farmers. 
They are the vital thing in every business, 
no matter what it is. That conviction is 


But if 


back of everything I have done. It is 
chiefly responsible for whatever I have 
accomplished. 

There were three other qualities which 
both my father and my mother possessed, 
and which I should hate to think had not 
left some impress on the characters of 
their children. These qualities were cour- 
age, integrity, and love of work. 

In time, the little town 
of Panora grew up; but I 
was sixteen years old before 
it even had a railroad. My 
father was interested in the 
various enterprises there 
and at one time was county 
treasurer. I speak of this, 
because of something in 
that connection which shows 
the kind of man he was. 

The only safe the treas- 
urer’s office boasted at that 
time was a small iron one 
with an ordinary lock, which 
almost anyone could have 
picked. Sometimes the end 
of the week would find my 
father with forty or fifty 
thousand dollars of county 
funds in his possession. 
Upon leaving for home to 
spend the week-end, he 
would button the money 
inside his coat and start, un- 
armed and unaccompanied. 
But instead of taking his 
usual route, where someone 
might be waiting to waylay 
him, he would strike off into 
the woods and follow a cir- 
cuitous course of seven or 
eight miles. A man would 
not have done this unless he 
had courage and self-re- 
liance. y father had 
both. . 

As a boy, I went to the 
public schools and gradu- 
ated from the county high 
school, the only county high school I ever 
heard of. Then I had just one year in 
Iowa College, at Grinnell. But all through 
my boyhood, I worked! I was brought up 
to work. Not because of any desperate 
necessity, for, alfhough it scemed as if 
my father was always giving his money 
away, still, he somehow prospered. 

But he wasn't rich. No one in the little 
town was rich. (Continued on page 104) 
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Arthur Reynolds 


MR. REYNOLDS is president of the Continental and 
Commercial Bank in Chicago, the largest banking in- 
stitution in this country, outside of New York City, 
and one of the largest in the world. He was born in 
1868, in Panora, lowa, where his parents were pioneers. 


Beginning as a clerk in the little local bank, he has made 
only two subsequent moves: first, to Des Moines, and 
then to Chicago. He is now one of the foremost figures 
in American finance. In the article beginning on the 
opposite page he gives his business creed. 
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In the lower picture, to the left, he is dressed as a 
Western pioneer of the early fifties; the one at the right 
is his most popular picture, showing him in the Wild- 
West rôles which people like best. Above, he is shown 
with his famous pinto pony, "Fritz." Horse and man, 
each has saved the other's life. Hart says that if any- 
thing happened to the pony, it would just about “ditch” 
him, too. 


William S. Hart 


UNKNOWN in the motion picture world seven years 
ago, Bill Hart is to-day one of the most popular and be- 
loved of all its actors. His present annual earning power is 
said to be close to the million mark, and in the course of a 
year he is seen by more people (expressed in terms of paid 
admissions) than there are in the whole world. After a 
boyhood on the Dakota frontier, and a vivid and bitter 
struggle for stage success, Hart sacrificed fame and pros- 
perity to embark on the unknown sea of the movies. 


The Famous “Two-Gun Star” 


of the Movies . 


The story of “Bill” Hart, who is seen on the screen daily by 6,000,000 people. :In a 


year, that's more folks than there are in the world 


HAVE just left Bill Hart. For 
hours we have been talking together. 
Minus chaps and sombrero, mounted 
on nothing more vicious than a 
swivel chair, the famous “two-gun 
man" of the movies has been telling me a 
drama so human and vivid that those in 
which I have seen him starred seem diab 
in contrast. It is the story of his own life. 


By Merle Crowell 


Angeles studio office. “Seemed as if all 
those years in the East I'd been kind o' 
lost.” 

“Were you born out this way?” 

“No, I was born in Newburg, New 
York, but Dad came to Dakota when I was 


six months old. It was there I grew up to 


be a ‘white Indian,’ as they called me. 
"An Englishman by birth and an Ox- 


` 


married, and I came along a year later. 

"All Dakota was a wild and woolly 
territory wherf Dad arrived there in 1873 
as agent for a Milwaukee milling machine 
company. His work in selecting sites for 
flour mills and helping build them took 
him all over the territory, and as soon as 
I could stick in a saddle I made many trips 
with him. He was known everywhere as 


To-day Hart is one of the 
greatest drawing cards in 
the motion-picture field. 
Every twenty-four hours 
he is seen on the screen by 
six million people. In the 
course of a year, he passes 
in review before a greater 
number of human beings, 
measured in terms of paid 
admissions, than make up 
the population of the en- 
tire world. 

He entered the motion 
picture field in 1914 with 
two unusual assets: He 
had known the West when 
the West was a frontier; 
and he had come through 
seventeen years of thorough 
stage training—in which he 
had traveled a rocky road 
from spear carrier in a mob 
scene to star in his own 
right. With fame and 
plenty finally at hand, he 

“gave up what he had won 
in order to enter the movies 
as a beginner and portray 
the real West, which he had 
known as a boy in Dakota. 

On the strength of his 
stage reputation, he could 
have commanded a much 
larger salary had he not in- 
sisted on making Western 
pictures only. Western 
films at that time were a 
drug on the market. The 
public had grown weary of 
their tawdry sensationalism. 
They failed to ring true 
even to folks who had never 
smelled sagebrush or seen a 
real gunman. And Hart 
had revolted with the crowd. 


Tiad my peculiar background. 


The Turning Point in 
“Bill” Hart’s Life 


HE turning point in Mr. Hart’s career came one bitterly 
cold January afternoon seven years ago. ‘The Trail of 


the Lonesome Pine," in which he was playing the part ` 


of "Devil Jud" Tolliver, had just arrived in Cleveland for a 
week's run. Bundled to the ears, Hart was walking past the 
theatre in which he was to appear a few hours later when he 
noticed three long scenery trucks pulled up against the eurb. 
The drivers were nowhere to be seen.  Indignant that the 
horses should have been left standing in the cold, and per- 
plexed that the scenery was still unloaded, Hart waited. 

Presently the missing men came out of a motion picture 
house across the street. They were earnestly discussing the 
merits of à Western play they had just seen. One of them 
held that it was mere claptrap. Hart listened and walked 
away, wondering. " 

“I had paid no attention to motion pictures before," he says; 


"but it struck me right there that if those men, steeped in the 
show business, would pile up work for themselves just to watch, 


a film, the movies must have some walloping appeal. I went 
to a picture show that afternoon. And I kept going. I studied 
the productions and the way they hit the audiences. 

“When I saw some Western pictures they nearly bowled me 
over. I got mad through and through. They were crude, 
false, overdone. They were libels of the immortal memory of 
those stalwart, great-hearted men who had packed guns in the 
open and lived and died with their boots on. Even the cos- 
tumes and sets were untrue. 

“One day, I made up my mind to leave the stage and dedi- 
cate myself to recreating as best I could that country and 
those men I had known and loved. No one else on the stage 
It was up to me to do the job." 

So Hart threw up a star's future, a salary of three hundred 
and fifty dollars a week—big pay in those days—and traveled 
across the continent at his own expense to enter a field in 
which he was a total stranger. A few days later he was at 
work for seventy-five dollars a week out in the Santa Ynez 
canyon. 


‘Square Nick’ Hart. 

A full-blooded Sioux boy 
became my inseparable 
chum. From him and his 
tribe-folks I learned to hunt 
and fish, to build tepees 
and ice boats, to ride bare- 
back and in the saddle, and 
to shoot with a bow and 
arrow as well as with a rifle 
and a six-gun. 

“My schooling was next 
to nothing. Occasionally I 
would go for a few days to 
some outlying school where 
four or five children had 
been taken in tow by some 
rancher's daughter—a vol- 
unteer; but the chances 
were that she herself didn't 
know the multiplication 
table. One morning, on my 
way to school, I met a bear. 
I ran home and told Dad. 
He let me stay away. 
Whenever he sent me to 
school after that I imagined 
I saw that bear, and I'd go 


^ fishing. 


"Finally, Dad became 
suspicious of that ubiqui- 
tous bruin, and to punish 
me for my over-active im- 
agination he sent me off to 
a ranch, fourteen miles 
away, to help with the fall 
threshing. Instead of prov-, 
ing a punishment, the ex- 
perience turned into a hair- 
raising melodrama. 

"[n those days a bunch 
of men would buy a thresh- 
ing machine and travel over 
a big territory, threshin 
the ranchers’ grain an 
taking their pay in toll. 


The first picture in which he was 
starred—a five-reel feature, "The Bar- 

ain"—was taken in the Grand Canyon. 
ja made a fortune for its owner and estab- 
lished Hart's reputation as an interpreter 
of Western life on the screen. 

“It was sure good to get back West 
again," Hart remarked to me, his wide 
blue eves fixed on a pile of sombreros 
stacked in a nearby corner of his Los 


ford man, Dad shipped before the mast as 
a common sailor to come to America. 
Landing in New York with no money, he 
wandered up the Hudson by gradual 
stages until he reached Newburg. His 
first day there he passed a beautiful Irish 
girl on the street, lost his heart at a 
glance, followed her home, learned her 
name from a neighbor, and obtained an 
introduction. In three weeks they were 


The crew of thirty or forty usually con- 
tained a sprinkling of ‘bad men,’ who in 
this way picked up some quick money. 
“At first, the rancher and his wife al- 
lowed me to sleep with the men, in tents 
pitched outside the ranch-house. Then 
they decided I was too young for that; 
and as the house was filled up, they made 
me up a bed on the floor at the foot of 
their own. (Continued on page 68) 
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Martin Garrity Gets Even 


The story of a man who had the last laugh 


By Courtney Ryley Cooper and Leo F. Creagan 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE WRIGHT 


HE entrance of Martin Garrity, 
superintendent of the Blue Rib. 
bon Division of the O. R. & T. 
Railroad, had been attended by 
all the niceties of such an occa- 
sion, when Martin, grand, handsome and 
inagnificent, arrived at hi? office for the 
day. True to form, he had cussed out the 
ofhce boy, spoken in fatherly fashion to 
the trainmaster over the telephone about 
the lateness of No. 210, remarked to the 
stenographer that her last letter had 
looked like the exquisite tracks of a cow's 
hoof—and then he had read two telegrams. 
A moment later, white, a bit stooped, a 
little old in features, he had left the office, 
nor had he paused to note the grinning 
faces of those in his wake, those who had 
known hours before! 

Home, and stumbling slightly as he 
mounted the steps of the veranda, , he 
faced a person in screaming foulatd and a 
red toque, Mrs. Jewel Gar- 
rity, just starting for the 
morning's assault upon the 
market. Wordlessly he poked 
forward the first of the tele- 
grams as he pulled her with- 
in the hall and shut the door. 
And with bulging eyes, Jewel 
read it aloud: 


Cuicaco, April 30. 
Garrity, MONTGOMERY City: 
Effective arrival successor J. P. 
Aldrich must dispense your val- 
uable services. Kindly forward 
resignation by wire confirming 
this telegram. 
W. W. WALKER, 
Vice President & General 
Manager. 


* And who is this Walker 
person?" Jewel asked, with 
a vindictive gasp. ‘Tis me 
thatneverheard ofhim. Why 
should he sign hisself vice 
prisident and giniral mana- 
ger, when the whole world 
knows Mr. Barstow, bless 
his soul, is the—” 

“Will ye listen?" Martin 
bellowed with sorrowful as- 
perity. “Somethin’s hap- 
pened. And now? 

“GARRITY, MONTGOMERY 
City: Alabaster abound celeb- 
rity conglomerate commensur- 
ate constituency effective ar- 
rival successor. Meet me Plant- 
ers Hotel St. Louis this P. M. 

“LEMUEL C. Barstow.” 


And while Jewel gasped, 
Martin went on: 

“Tis code it is, from 
Barstow. It says Walker's 
taken his place—and I'm 
out." 

Mouth drawn at the cor- 
ners, hand trembling slightly 
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ewel reached for the message and stared 

lankly at the railroad code. Then silent- 
M she turned and thumped up the stairs. 
n a moment she was down again; the 
screaming foulard had given place to a 
house dress; the red toque had been sub- 
stituted by a shawl. But the lips were 
drawn no longer—a smile was on them, 
and a soft hand touched Martin’s white 
cheek as she reachėd the door. 


“TIS me that’s goin’ to the cash-carry, 
Marty darlin’,” came quietly. “I 
never liked that high-toned market anny- 
how. About—about that other, Marty, 
me bye, ’tis all right, it is, it is. We can 
always start over again." 

Over again! It had opened the doors 
of memory for Martin Garrity as, at the 
window, he stared after her with eyes that 
saw in the portly, middle-aged figure a 
picture of other days, when the world had 


centered about a fluttering honor flag, 
which flew above a tiny section house at a 
bit of a place called Glen Echo, when the 
rotund ibo of Jewel Garrity was slender 
arid graceful, when Martin's freckled face 
was thinner and more engaging, and 
when— 

Visions of the old days floated before 
him, days on the section with his crew of 
“snipes” back in the Honor Flag times. 
Memories returned to him, of blazing 
hours in the summer, when even the 
porcione panted and died, when the 

eat rays curled in maddening serpent- 
like spirals before his glazed eyes. 

And why? Why had he been willing 
to sacrifice, to work for wages pitiful in- 
deed, compared to' the emoluments of 
other lines of endeavor? Why had she, 


his Jewel, accepted the loneliness, the 
impoverishment of those younger days 
with lightheartedness? He never had 


From farther at the rear, steam, augmented by the vapors of melting snow 
heights of the white-clad hill. Then a bulging break—the roar of machin- 
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thought of it before. Now, deposed, de- 
throned, defeated at the very pinnacle 
of his life, the answer came, with a force 
that brought a lump to his throat and a 
tear to his eyes. hy? Because they 
had loved this great, human, glistening 
thing of shining steel and thundering 
noise, loved it because the Blue Ribbon 
division had included the Blue Ribbon 
section, their section, which they had 
built together. 


No: all they had worked for, lived for, 
longed for and enjoyed together had 
been taken away, without warning, with- 
out reason, and given to another! Martin 

oaned with the thought of it. Three 

ours later, he kissed his Jewel good-by, 
roaring at her because a tear stood in each 


eye—to cover the fact that tears were in: 


hisown. That night, still grim, still white, 
he faced Lemuel C. Barstow, former vice 
president and general manager of the 
O. R. & T. in his hotel room in St. Louis. 
"That person spoke with biting directness. 

“ Politics, Martin," came his announce- 
ment. “They shelved me because I 
wouldn't play the tricks of a clique that 
e into: power before I could stop ’em. 

ou were my pet appointee, so you went 
too. It wasn't because we weren't, eff- 
cient. They lifted the pin on me, and that 
meant you. So here we are. But"—and 
a fist banged on the table—"' they're going 
to pay for it! This new crowd knows as 


and 


-stow smiled genially. 


much- about railroading as a baby does 
about chess. I tried to tell that to the 
men with the money. They. wouldn't 
listen. So I went to men who could hear, 
the Ozark Central. I'm to be the new 
president of that road.” 

“That wooden axle outfit?" Martin 
squinted. “Sure, Mr. Barstow, I'm not 
knockin’ the new deal, or—" 

“Never mind that." Lemuel C. Bar- 
“That’s where your 
part of the job comes in. That's why I 
need you. But we'll let that go for the 
present. Go back to Montgomery City, 
turn over the reins to this new fish, who 
doesn't know an air brake from a boiler 
tube, and keep quiet until I send for you." 

Then ensued two weeks of nothing to 
do but wait. Nothing to do but to pace 
the floor like some belligerent, red-faced 
caged animal, daring his Jewel to feel 
hurt because sneering remarks had been 
made about her husband’s downfall. Two 
weeks—then came the summons. 

“Careful now, Martin! No wild throws, 
remember!” Lemuel Barstow was giving 
the final instructions. “Weve got a big 
job ahead. 
becuse you have the faculty of making 
men think they hate you—then going out 
and working their heads off for you, be- 
cause, well, to be frank, you’re the biggest, 
blunderingest, hardest-working blusterer 
that I ever saw—and you’re the only man 
who can pull me through. This road’s in 


the far-blown gushes of spitting smoke, hissed upward toward the 
ery, and a monster came grinding forth, forcing its way hungrily onward 


I’ve brought you down here , 


rotten shape, especially as concerns the . 
roadbed. The steel and ties are all right, 
but the ballast is rotten. You've got to 
make it the best in Missouri, and you've 
got only eight months to do it in. So 
tear loose. Your job's that of special 
superintendent, with no strings on it. Pay 
no attention to anyone but me. If you 
need equipment, buy it and tell the pur- 
chasing agent to go to the hot place. B 
March rst, and no later, I want the trac 
from St. Louis to Kansas City to be as 
smooth as a ballroom floor." 

“And why the rush?" 

** Just this: The O. R. & T. treated me 
like a dirty dog. I'm going to make 'em 
pay for it; I'm after my pound of flesh 
now! There's just one thing that road 
prizes above all else—it's St. Louis-Kan- 
sas City mail contracts. The award comes 
up again in March. The system that can 
make the fastest time in the government 
speed trials gets the plum. Understand?” 

“I do!’ answered Martin, with the 
first real enthusiasm he had known in 
weeks. “Tis me budget I'll be fixin’ up 
immejiate at once. Ye'll get action, ye 
will." He departed for a frenzied month. 
Then he returned at the request of Presi- 
dent Barstow. 

* You're doing wonderful work, Mar- 
tin," said that official. It's coming alon 
splendidly. But—but— I indesatand 
there’s a bit of a laugh going around among 
the railroad men about you.” 

"About me?" Garrity’s 
chest bulged aggressively. 
“ An! who's laughin’ ?" 

“Nearly everybody in the 
railroad game in Missouri. 
They say you let some slick 
salesman sting you for a full 
set of Rocky Mountain snow- 
fighting machinery, even u 


to a rotary snow-plow. j 


“Sting me?" Martin bel- 
lowed the words. “That I 
did not!" 


“Good! I knew—" 

“T ordered it of me own 
free will. And if annybody 
laughs—" 


“BUT . Martin,"— and 
there was pathos in the 
voice—‘‘a rotary snow plow? 
Ona Missourirailroad? Flan- 
gers, jull-plows, wedge plows 
—tunnel wideners—and a 
rotary? Here? Why—I—I 
thought better of you than 
that. We haven’t had a 
snow in Missouri that would 
require all of those things, 
not in the last ten years. 
What did they cost?” 

“Eighty-three thousand, 
f’?hunnerd an’ ten dollars,” 
answered Martin gloomily. 
He had pulled a boner. Mr. 
Barstow figured on a sheet 
of paper. 

“At three dollars a day, 
that would hire nearly a 
thousand track laborers for 
thirty days. A thousand 
men could tamp a lot of bal- 
last in a month, Martin.” 

“That they could, sir,” 
came dolefully. Then Gar- 
rity, the old lump in his 
throat, waited to be excused, 
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and backed from the office. That rotary 
snow plow had been his own, his pet idea 
—-and it had been wrong! 

Gloomily he returned to Northport, his 
headquarters, there to observe a group o 
grinning railroad men gathered about a 
great, bulky object parked in front of the 
roundhouse. Behind it were other con- 
traptions of shining steel, all of which 
Martin recognized without a second 
glance—his snow-fighting equipment, just 
arrived. Nor did he approach for a closer 
view. Faintly he heard jeering remarks 
from the crowd; then laughter. 
the mention of his own name, coupled 
with derisive comment. His hands 
clenched. His red neck bulged. His bi 
lungs fjled—then slowly deflated; an 
Martin went slowly homeward, in silence. 

"And is it your liver?" asked Jewel 
Garrity as they sat at dinner. 

“Te is not!’ bawled Martin. He rose. 
He pulled his napkin from his chin with 
Garrity emphasis and dropped it in the 
gravy. ‘He thumped about the table, then 
stopped. One big freckled paw reached 
uncertainly outward and plunked with 
intended gentleness upon the woman’s 
shoulder, to rest, trembling there, a 
second. Then silently Martin went on 
up-stairs. For that touch had told her 
that it was—his heart! 


A HEART that ached with a throbbing 
sorrow which could not be downed as 
the summer passed and Martin heard 
again and again the reflexes brought about 
by the purchase of his snow plows. Vainly 
he stormed up and down the line of the 
Ozark Central with its thousands of la- 
borers. Vainly he busied himself with a 
thousand intricacies of construction, in 
the hope of forgetfulness. None of it 
could take from his mind the fact that 
railroad men were laughing at him, that 
chuckling train-butchers were pointing 
out the giant machinery to grinning pas- 
sengers, that even the railroad journals 
were printing funny quips about Bar- 
' stow's prize superintendent and his moun- 
tain snow plow. Nor could even the news 
that Aldrich, over on the Blue Ribbon 
division, was allowing that once proud 
bit of rail to degenerate into an ordinary 
portion of a railroad, bring even a passing 
cheer. They, too, were laughing Ina 
last doglike hope, Martin looked up the 
precipitation reports. It only brought 
more gloom. “Only four times in thirty 
years had there been a snowfall in Mis- 
souri that could block a railroad! 

The summer crept into autumn; au- 
tumn to early winter, bringing with it the 
transformation of the rickety old Ozark 
Central to a smooth, well-cushioned line 
of gleaming steel, where the trains shot to 
and fro with hardly a tremor, where the 
hollow thunder of culvert and trestle spoke 
of sturdy strength, where the trackwalker 
searched in vain for loose plates or jutting 
joints; but to Garrity, it was only the 
fulfillment of the work of a mechanical 
second nature. December was gliding by 
in warmth and sunshine. January came, 
with no more than a hatful of snow, and 
once more Martin found himself facing 
the presideng. 

“Well win that contract, Martin!" It 
almost brought a smile to the superin- 
tendent's face. ‘I’ve just been over the 
road—on the quiet. We made eighty 
miles an hour with hardly a jolt!” 


e caught ' 


'a tamping 


The American Magazine 


“Thankee, sir.” A vague sense of joy 
touched Martin’s aching heart—only to 
depart. . 

" By the' way, I noticed when I went 
through Northport that you've still got 
that rotary where everybody can see it. 
I wish you'd move that stuff—behind the 
roundhouse, out of sight.” 

` Then Martin, heavier at heart than 
ever, went back to Northport. There he 


said a quaking good-by to his last hope— , 


and executed the president’s orders, trying 
not to notice the grins of the "goat" 
crew as they shunted the machinery into 
hiding. ‘That night, after Jewel was 
asleep, and the cat outside had ceased 
yoying, Martin climbed stealthily out of 

ed and went to his knees, praying with 
all the fervor of his big being for snow. 
And the prayer was answered — 


BY THE worst rain that a Missouri Jan- 
uary had known in years, scattering the 
freshly tamped gravel, loosening the piles 
of trestles, sending Martin forth once more 
to bawl his orders with the thunder of 
the old days back at Glen Echo, even to 
leap side by side with the track laborers, 
bar in his big hands, that one 

more blow might be struck, one more im- 
pression made upon the giant task ahead. 

January slid by; February went into 
the third week before the job was finished. 
Martin looked at the sky with hopeful 
eyes. It was useless. March the first— 
and Martin went into St. Louis to make 
his report, and to spend an uneasy, rest- 
less night with the president in his room 
at the hotel. 

“It’s only a few days off now"—they 
were in bed the next morning, finishing 
the conversation begun the night before— 
“and l want you to keep your eyes open 
every second! The mail marathon agree- 
ment reads: that no postponement can be 
made on account of physical or mechani- 
cal obstacles. If a trestle should happen 
to go out—that would be our finish.’ 

“I wish"—Martin rolled out of bed and 
groped for his shoes—‘‘ we'd been workin’ 
with me old Blue Ribbon division. '1 
know every foot o’—” 

“Oh, chase the Blue Ribbon division! 
Every time I see you you've got some- 
thing on your chest about it. Why, man, 
don't you know, it's the Blue Ribbon 
division that I’m counting on! . Aldrich 
has let it run down until it's worse than 
a hog trail. If they can make forty-five 
an hour on it, I’m crazy. ` You can't win 
mail contracts with that. So forget it. 
Anyhow, you're working for the Ozark 
Central now.” > -> 

Martin nodded, then for a long moment 
crouched silent, humilated, his thick fin- 
gers fumbling with the laces of his shoes. 

t last, with a sigh, he poked his shirt 
into his trousers and thumped across the 
room to raise the drawn shades. 

He stared. He gulped. He yelped— 
with an exclamation of joy, of deliverance, 
of victory! The outside world was whitel 
A blinding, swirling veil shrouded even 
the next building. The street below was 
like a stricken thing; the vague forms of 
the cars seemed to no more than crawl. 
Wildly Martin pawed for the telephone 
and bawled a number. Barstow sat up 
in bed. 

“Snow!” he gasped. “A blizzard! 

“Order the snow plow!" Garrity had 
got the chief dispatcher, and was bawling 


louder than ever. “All of thim! Put an 
injine on each and keep thim movin’ 
Run that rotary till the wheels drop off!” 

Then he whirled, grasping wildly at 
coat, hat and overcoat. 

“And now will ye laugh?” he roared, 
as he backed to the door. “Now will ye 
laugh at me snow plow?” 

Twenty-four hours later, when trains 
were limping into terminals hours behind 
time, when call after call was going forth 
to summon aid for the stricken systems 
of Missouri, when double-headers, frost- 
caked, wheels churning uselessly, bucked 
the drifts in a constantly losing battle, 
when cattle trains were being cut from the 
schedules, and every wire was loaded with 
the messages of frantic officials, someone 
happened to wonder what that big boob 
Garrity was doing with his snow plows. 
The answer was curt and sharp—there on 
the announcement board of the Union 
Station: 


OZARK CENTRAL ALL TRAINS 
ON TIME 


But Martin had only one remark to 
make, that it still was snowing. Noon of 
the third day came, and the Ozark Cen- | 
tral became the detour route of every cross 
Missouri mail train. Night, and Martin 
Garrity, snow-crusted, his face cut and 
cracked by the bite of wind and the stin 
of splintered, wind-driven ice, his head 
aching from loss of sleep, but his heart 
thumping with happiness, took on the 
serious business of moving every St. Louis- 
Kansas City passenger and express train, 
blinked vacuously when someone called 
him a wizard. 


RAILROAD officials gave him cigars, 
and slapped him on his snow-caked 
shoulders. He cussed them out of the way. 
The telephone at Northport clanged and 
sang with calls from President Barstow; 
but Martin only waved a hand in answer 
as he ground through with the rotary. 
“Tell him to send me tilegrams?" he 
blustered. “Don’t he know I’m busy?" 
Twelve hours more. The snow ceased. 


"The wind died. Ten miles out of Kansas 


City, Martin gave the homeward-bound 
order, for Northport, then slumped 
weakly into a corner. Five minutes before 
he had heard the news—news that hurt. 
The O. R. & T., fighting with every avail- 
able man it could summon, had partially 
opened its line, with the exception of one 
division, hopelessly snowed under—his 
old, his beloved Blue Ribbon. 

“Tis me that would have kept ’er 
open," he mused bitterly. “And they 
fired me!" 

He nodded and slept. He awoke—and 
he said the same thing again. - He reached 
Northport, late at night, to roar at Jewel 
and the hot water she had heated for his 
frost-bitten feet—then to hug her with 
an embrace that she had not known since 
the days when her Marty wore a red 


undershirt. 

“And do ye be hearin’?” she asked. 
“The Blue Ribbon’s tied up! Not a 
wheel—” 


“Will ye shut up?” Martin suddenly 
had remembered something. The mail 
test! Not forty-eight hours away! He 
blinked. , One big hand smacked into the 
other. “The pound of flesh!” he bellowed. 
* Be gar! The pound of flesh!" 

“And what are ye talkin' —" 


Then he whirled, grasping wildly at coat, hat and overcoat. 


* Woman, shut up," said Martin Gar- 
rity. “’Tis me that’s goin’ to bed. See 
that I’m not disturbed. Not even for 
Mr. Barstow.” 5 

“That I will," said Jewel—but that she 
didn't. It was Martin himself who 
answered the pounding on the door four 
hours later, then, in the frigid dining- 
room, stared at the message which the 
chief dispatcher had handed him: 


Garrity, NonTHPORT: If line is free of snow 
assemble all snow-fighting equipment and 
necessary locomotives to handle same, deliver- 
ing same fully equipped and manned with 
vour own force to Blue Ribbon Division 
O. R. & T. Accompany this equipment 
personally to carry out instructions as I would 
like to have them carried out. Everything 
depends on your success or failure to open 
this line. LEMUEL C. Barstow. 


So! He was to make the effort; but if he 


failed, that mail contract came automati- 
cally to the one road free to make the 
test, the Ozark Central! ‘That was what 
Barstow meant! Make the effort, appear 
to fight with ‘every weapon, that the 
O. R. & T. might have no claim in the 
future of unfairness—but to fail! Let it 
be so! The O. R. & T. had broken his 
heart. Now, at last, his turn had come! 

He turned to the telephone and gave 
his orders. Then up the stairs he clam- 
bered and into his clothes. Jewel snorted 
and awoke. 

* Goo’ by!" roared Martin as he climbed 
into his coat. ‘‘They’ve sent for me to 
open the Blue Ribbon." 

“And have they?" Jewel sat up, her 
eyes beaming. “Td been wishin’ it—and 
yell do it, Marty; I’ve been thinkin’ 
about the old section snowed under—and 
all the folks we knew—” 
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“And now will ye laugh?” 
he roared, as he backed to the door. “Now will ye laugh at me snow plow?” 


“Will ye shut up?" This was something 
Martin did not want to hear. Out of the 
house he plumped, to the waiting double- 
header of locomotives attached to the 
rotary, and the other engines, parked on 
the switches, with their wedge plows, jull- 
plows, flangers, and tunnel wideners. The 
“high-ball” sounded. At daybreak, boring 
his way through the snow-clogged transfer 
at Missouri City, Martin came out upon 
the main line of the O..R. & T.—and to his 
duty of revenge. i 

On they went, a slow, deliberate jour- 
ney, steam hissing, black smoke curling, 
whistles tooting, wheels crunching, as the 
rotary bucked the bigger drifts and the 
smaller plows eliminated the slighter 
raises, a triumphant procession toward 
that thing which Martin knew he could 
attack with all the seeming ferocity of 
desperation and (Continued on page 134) 


Men, Women, and Their Manners, 
on an Ocean Steamship 


People who are a nuisance to their fellow passengers. How the seats at table and 
places on deck are settled. What folks eat and drink. Who sits at the 
captain's table. Who gets free medical attendance from the ship's 

doctor. Other eustoms and habits on a great liner 


HERE are plenty of Americans 

who never have crossed the 

ocean, and even a few who boldly 

assert that they won't shed any 

tears if they never do cross it. 
But, take us as a whole, we are pretty 
sure to have the “going to Europe" fever 
sooner or later. 1 

After having had to stay at home 
several years, even confirmed travelers 
have recaptured their old thrill of in- 
terest. So, whether we are greenhorns or 
globe-trotters, our thoughts are once 
more turning to the 
sea, to the marvels of 
its great ships, and 
to the life aboard 
these ocean grey- 
hounds. 

Lying at a New 
York dock, not long 
ago, was a ship 9or 
feet long, 97 feet 
broad, and 92 feet 
from the keel to the 
top deck—as high as 
anine-story building! 
above this deck 
loomed four huge 
funnels, each of them 
more than large 
enough to hold two 
trolley cars. 

The Capitol at 
Washington could be 
put inside this ves- 
sel, and leave room 
for several of the 
state capitols to be 
tucked in dround it. 
If the hull were 
empty and the Wash- 
ington Monument 
were put into it, 
there would be space 
left for the Statue of 
Liberty that towers 
in New York Harbor, 
and a dozen good-sized monuments in 
addition. 

This monster was the “ Aquitania," of 
the Cunard line, one of the four largest 
steamships afloat. The others are the 
“ Berengaria "—formerly the ‘‘Impera- 
tor," but now owned by the Cunard 
people; the “Olympic,” of the White Star 

' line, and the “Vaterland,” the German 
ship allotted to this country after the war, 
but not now in commission. 

The * Aquitania" was sailing at noon 
the day I went down to see her. It was 
ten o'clock when I arrived, but already 
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weather. 


dining saloon is like a superb restaurant. 
tened to the floor, as on smaller vessels which pitch and roll in bad 
A great liner is, in fact, fitted up like a magnificent hotel 


the great open space in front of the pier 
was black with motor cars. One of the 
signs of the amateur traveler is his eager- 
ness to get on board. People who are 
taking a first trip across often turn up at 
the dock hours in advance of sailing time. 

Not that they really fear missing the 
boat, but they want to get settled and then 
be free to watch the whole performance. 
Some of the old-timers go to the opposite 
extreme and only just catch the boat. 
But the really wise travelers go on board 
at least an hour before the sailing time. 


Big modern ships do not have the old-fashioned long tables. The 


There is nothing in the world to be com- 
pared with the view of New York from 
the harbor, with its incredible masses of 
buildings piling higher and higher until 
they culminate in white crests and gilded 
peaks against the sky. Yet dozens of pas- 
sengers, while this wonderful panorama 
is drifting into a glamorous haze of dis- 
tance, are sitting in the ship's library, 
feverishly writing farewell letters to be 
taken back by the pilot. While they are 
doing that, they are missing something 
quite as wonderful as anything they will 
see by crossing the ocean. 


The chairs are not fas- 


By Mary B. Mullett 


But the peculiarities of human nature 
begin to show themselves even before the 
ship starts. For instance, there is always 
the problem of getting the visitors ashore, 
The “Aquitania” carries a crew of about 
1,000, and 2,887 passengers. On the pier 
are scores of officials, customs officers, 
porters, messengers, and so on. Hundreds 
of men, women, and children are there to 
speed their parting friends. 

Take the first-class passengers alone. 
There may be over seven hundred of 
these, and most of them are accompanied 
on board by friends. 
Gradually the deck 
beside the gangway 
becomes almost a 
solid mass of people. 
Hundreds of others 
are in staterooms, or 
wandering about the 
big vessel. Suddenly 
comés a blast from 
the ship's deep- 
throated whistle. 
There is a full hour 
yet before sailing 
time, but it is going 
to take that whole 
hour to get the peo- 
ple ashore. 

“You wouldn't be- 

lieve how hard it is 
to make them move," 
said one of the off- 
cers. “We send stew- 
ards all over the 
boat, even to every 
stateroom, warning 
the people to leave. 
Men go up and down 
the corridors beating 
gongs. We blow the 
whistle. And yet they 
will stay until we are 
actually pulling in 
the gangway. Often 
they do this just to 
attract attention. I have seen people 
stand there until the gangway was moving 
and then make a grand hue and cry about 
getting off. Anything to be the center of 
‘a little excitement." 

“Suppose someone wanted to steal a 
trip across," I said. “What is to prevent 
his just staying on board? No one will 
know that he isn't a passenger until it is 
too late." 

“That’s quite true," he admitted. 
* But no one can be carried to sea without 
knowing it himself. If he did allow it, 
he would be virtually a stowaway, and 
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treated as such. He would be kept a 
prisoner during the voyage, sent back on 
the return trip, and given over to the 
authorities. So you can see that it 
would not be any pleasure excursion. 
Anyone who attempted it would certainly 
regret it." 

here are three things of chief interest 
to a passenger: his stateroom, his seat in 
the dining saloon, and his chair on deck. 
The room is always engaged before leav- 
ing; and the more experienced travelers 
arrange also for their table in the dining- 
room and their chair on deck at the time 
they engage their passage. But a great 
many persons leave these details until 
they go on board. And then the trouble 
begins. 

A ship's staff is like a business organiza- 
tion. At the top there are the executive 
officers, who navigate the ship and are 
responsible for its safety and for the 
maintenance of discipline and efficiency. 
Then there is the actual business depart- 
ment, with the purser at its head. 

For some reason, all paths on board 
ship seem to lead to the purser's office. 
He is the goat. The slogan of every 

assenger appears to be, “Ask the purser!” 

ond mothers and anxious fathers, whose 
daughters are traveling alone, ask him to 
take the young ladies under his wing. 
People who are short of money expect 
him to cash checks. In short, he is the 
universal target. 


"THE chief steward has charge of the 
seating in the dining-room, and of that 
vastly important matter, the feeding of 
several thousand hungry people five or 
six times a day. First, a great many 
passengers have coffee, or tea, and toast 
in their rooms before getting up in the 
morning. Then there is breakfast in the 
dining saloon. At eleven o'clock there is 
bouillon with biscuits on deck. Next 
comes luncheon. At four o'clock there is 
afternoon tea. At seven-there is dinner. 
And later in the evening, sandwiches or 


some such trifles assuage any remaining ` 


pangs of hunger. 

It is scarcely surprising, therefore, that 
one of these great ships carries about 400 
tons of food on each voyage! There are 
about 40 tons of flour, for example, and 20 
tons of potatoes. Every kind of food to be 
had in a great metropolitan hotel, from 
carrots to caviar, can be had on a big 
ocean liner. 

In spite of this fact, a ton or two of 
food is brought or sent on board by pri- 
vate individuals. Not long ago a famous 
society woman arrived on the “ Aquita- 
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An eight-car train, with locomotive and tender, 
could be placed on the upper deck of the ‘‘Aqui- 
tania" and reach less than half of the ship's length 


A New York subway train 
could pass through one of 
the funnels of a great ocean 
liner, with room to spare 


The “Aquitania” has room for the Capitol 
at Washington, with enough space left to 
tuck in half a dozen state capitols around it 


nia,” tenderly carrying an alligator pear. 
A consignment of poultry, from the 
donor’s farm, was sent to some other 
passengers. Countless baskets of fruit 
clutter up the staterooms. Hundreds of 
pounds of candy are presented, and whole 
taxicab loads of flowers. 

Speaking of flowers reminds me of 
another member of the ship's ‘staff—a 
gardener! That is no joke. I saw literally 
hundreds of potted plants in bloom on the 
“ Aquitania," even down in the steerage. 
The gardener is a member of The Royal 
Horticultural Society, in England. 

Now suppose we do a little eaves- 
dropping. As soon as the average passen- 
ger has seen his bags and bundles put in 
his stateroom, his first thought, if he has 
not already attended to it, is to arrange 
for his seat in the dining-room. For 
several hours before sailing, one of the 
stewards is sitting at a table, ready to 
meet all comers. Before him is a large 
diagram of the dining saloon, with a white 
ticket fastened by a pin at each place at 
every table; that is, at each place which 
has not been taken. They look like a 
forest of little white flags. Occasionally 
there is a blue flag, which indicates an 
officer's seat. 


IN THE old days there used to be long 
tables, seating about twenty, and every- 
body's ambition, then, was to be placed 
at the captain's table. But in modern 
ships, there are small tables, seating from 
two to ten each. Those for two are along 
the sides, by the windows; and this makes 
them the most popular, because many 
people like to be near the windows and 
also not to be with strangers. However, 
persons who are afraid of being seasick 
ask to be placed in the center of the room, 
because Mae is the steadiest point. Some 
of them pick out a seat near the door, so 
that they can make a hurried exit if 
necessary. 

You cannot get a place at the captain's 
table on your own initiative. On the 
diagram, that table never has any white 
“flags” indicating places to be filled; for 
no one can sit there, except by invitation. 

On a British vessel, a member of the 
nobility, or a high (Continued on page 64) 


“No Man's Shirt Ever 


That is a famous saying in the laundry business. It means that clothes 
than their wearers realize. I have learned this and many other 


AUNDRY work has increased four 
hundred per cent in the past ten 
years; partly because people 

ave found out that machines 
do the work better, in some 
ways, than hands do it; partly because 
the hands are growing scarcer and scarcer; 
partly because people have more clean 
clothes than they used to think necessary. 

How many people washed 
their feather pillows in “the 
good old days"? Very few! 
Now, we have a regular de- 
partment for pillows. Ex- 
treme cleanliness is a grow- 
ing fashion with the Ameri- 
can people. I think I can 
claim to know something 
about it, for my family has 
been in the laundry busi- 
ness—three generations of 
us—for more than fifty 
years. At present, we are 
serving fifty thousand peo- 
ple a week. 

The chief thing people 
want from a laundry is 
clean clothes, which is an 
easy matter. But the second 
is clothes cleaned without 
wearing them out. People 
honestly believe that the 
laundry wears out their 
clothes—and that belief is 
absolutely true. We laun- 
drymen have a saying that 
“No man's shirt ever wore 
out on his back." And no 
man's shirt ever did. It 
wore out in the laundry, 
just as he believes. Only— 
it probably had a right to. 


NE of our old patrons, 

who knows us so well 
that he comes to the office 
personally when he has any 
complaint to make, came in 
one day in 1918 with a 
shirt which was going to 
pieces. 

“See here, Mr. Wallach," 
he said; "I've been sending 
my shirts to you for years, 
and just look at the condi- 
tion of this one!” 

I looked at it and found 
it was a good shirt, custom- 
made by one of the best firms in the city. 

“How long have you had it?" I asked. 

“Oh, not long," he answered. “Now, 
what are you going to do about it?" 

I told mt would let him know in a 
day or so, and he left. As soon as he was 
out of the office I called up the firm which 
had made the shirt. I had taken a memo- 
randum of the serial number on the gar- 
ment so that I could make an investi- 
gation. 
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father. 


“Will you do me the favor,” I asked, 
“to tell me in what year a shirt with a 
serial number was made?” 

They looked it up and reported that 
the shirt had been made and sold in 1909! 


The man had had that shirt for nine - 


years! I phoned him at once. 
“Well,” -he said, “I take it all back. If 


I have been wearing that shirt nine years, 


Jj. G. WALLACH 


Mr. J. G. Wallach is president of Wallach's Laundry System 
in New York City, one of the largest concerns in the country. 
Wallach’s Laundry System began in 1868 as the Merchants’ 
Steam Laundry, and changed to its present name over 
thirty years ago. 


It was established by Mr. 


I think I had better go down and_order 
some new ones.” 

It is human nature, somehow, to expect 
one’s clothes to go on wearing forever. 
That man was sincere—and so was my 
wife when she tackled me recently on the 
subject of our tablecloths. 

“They are wearing out," she com- 
plained, “and they have never been to 
any laundry but our own. What do you 
put into them?” 


Wallach’s 
It serves about fifty thousand people a week 


By J. G. 


We hadn’t put anything into them that 
had not been tested out and found harm- 
less. But we are used to being suspected 
of "putting things into clothes" that 
ought not to go into them, so I replied: 

“How long have you had them?” 

And then came the same vague reply, 

“Oh, not long." 

Now these particular tablecloths had 
been purchased on a trip to 
Canada. We both remem- 
bered the circumstance; and 
when we figured up the year 
of the trip, we found we had 
been using the tablecloths 
eight years. I admitted that 
they probably had been 
worn out, not on the table 
but by the frequent wash- 
ing and ironing. But I also 
contended that they had a 
right to wear out after eight 
vears of service and my wife 
agreed with me. 

People forget when they 
purchased a thing; and so 
they blame the laundry 
when it wears out. 

Forgetting the time of 
purchase seems to be a 
universal human failing; 
and ignorance about the 
quality of materials and 
workmanship is a close 
second. The laundry gets 
the blame, for instance, for 
a lot of things which happen 
because a man does not 
know how to buy a good 
shirt. 


HE cut of a shirt—or of 

any other garment, for 
that matter—quite as much 
as the goods of which it is 
made, determines its length 
of life. I have seen a new 
shirt, sewed by chain-stitch- 
ing, go to pieces the first 
time it was washed. High- 
grade shirts will last for 
vears, and then go to pieces 
all at once. 

Most men and women are 
honestly mistaken in their 
estimate of values. They 
examine the material of 
which a garment is made, 
and pay far less attention to the workman- 
ship. Good work means economy. The 
French, for example, make a seam on 
women's undergarments which is very 
fine, not at all thick, but which is whipped 
over and over with close stitches. 1 at 
seam is practically indestructible. 

"Seconds," which mean faulty gar- 
ments, are bought by frugal people in the 
belief that they save money. “Seconds” 
are the bane of a laundryman’s life. The 


~ Wore Out on His Back" 


-do wear out in the wash; but that when this happens they are older 
things about people by serving 50,000 of them every week | 


Wallach 


defect perhaps comes to light in the wash 
for the first time; and by the time the 
garment is returned the person who bought 
it may not remember that it was a “‘sec- 
ond." 
The buying orgy, just at the close of 
the war, had a great effect on laundry 
work. Our shirt depdttinient for ordinary 
business men's shirts cut its work almost 
in half because of the popularity of the silk 
shirt, which had to be handled in another 
department. 

Silk can be washed without injury tf it 
is all silk. But much of the stuff that 
came to us at that time was anything but 
silk. Much of what was. 
really silk was the worst 
material of its kind that I 
have ever seen. Such stuff 
goes to pieces quickly in the 
laundry; it cannot be washed 
clean in the sense that cotton 
‘is washed clean. 


BY THE way, millionaires 
patronize our laundry 
system regularly. And we . 
know that this idea that the 
rich wear only silk is a mis- 
taken one. l 

If it seems odd that a 
millionaire, with all his dol- 
lars, should prefer a laundry 
to home work upon his 
clothing and that of his 
family, let me state that he 
comes to a laundry because 
he has to. That nice French 
girl, or that nice Irish girl, 
who did shirts so beauti- 
fully and lingerie with such 
exactness, is not working in 
a household now; and no 
one has taken her place. 
The millionaire finds both 
mighty scarce, so he sends 
his goods to the laundry. 

e have handled table- 
cloths valued as high as a 
thousand dollars; a mass of 
handwork, lace, and embroi- 
dery. We used to insure 
such things, but the law does 
not allow us to insure them, so we ask a 
valuation of all expensive articles, and 
stand responsible for the declared value. 
We wash some pretty costly garments; but 
the higher values are apt to be in bed and 
table linen, and occasionally in rugs. 

We do not hold ourselves responsible 
for articles left in clothing sent to be 
laundered, although we try our best to see 
that they are returned to their owners. 
People are pretty careless about their be- 
longings. M 
business shirts, their diamond studs in 
dress shirts, and almest anything in the 

ckets >f pongec or other wash suits. 

omen leave brooches in their waists. 


en leave their cuff links in . 


This carelessness is pretty hard on a 
laundry, and it is harder still on the people 
who work in a laundry. Temptation in 
the form of a big diamond stud right under 
one's eyes is a pretty strong temptation. 
We do what we can. We offer a standing 
reward for any article left in clothing. 
We make this reward a percentage of the 
value of the article returned. The cus- 
tomer may give an additional reward if 
he wishes, but that does not affect the one 
we pay. If one of our employees turns in 
a fifty-dollar stud found in a dress shirt, 
we pay five dollars. 

One man left a pair of studs, worth 


Do You Send Your Jewelry 
to the Laundry? 


*J )EOPLE are pretty careless about their 
belongings,” says Mr. Wallach. “Men 
leave their cuff links in business shirts, - 
their diamond studs in dress shirts, and 
almost anything in the pockets of pongee 
or other wash suits. Women leave brooches 
in their waists. This carelessness is pretty 
hard on a laundry, and it is harder still on 
the people who work in a laundry. Temp- 
tation in the form of a big diamond stud 
right under one’s eyes is a pretty strong 
temptation. We do what we can. We offer 
a standing reward for any article left in 
clothing. We make this reward a per- 
centage of the value of the article returned. 
The customer may give an additional re- 
ward if he wishes; but that does not affect 
the one we pay. 
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eight hundred dollars each, in a dress 
shirt, and thereby caused a great deal of 
trouble. One of the studs disappeared. 
After a long searching inquiry, an em- 
ple ee brought it back. That employee 

ad been with us eight years. He was a 
man with a large family, and the tempta- 
tion of that stud carelessly left ih a shirt 
had been too much for him. No one 
wanted to prosecute him and he resigned; 
but the man who sent his shirt to the 
laundry with studs of that value in it 
seems to me to have some responsibility 
in the matter. 

A short time ago a man left a set of 
studs ii a dress shirt. One of our employ- 


ees turned them in and we paid the re- 
ward. We sent for the man to come in and 
get his studs, and expected that he would 

e greatly pleased at their recovery. But 
all he said was: 

“Where are the cuff links?” 

We had seen no cuff links, but he in- 

sisted that he had left them in the shirt 
and that we had to find them. We put our 
employees through a grilling, but we were 
convinced that the shirt had no links in it 
when it came. Either that man was try- 
ing to collect for something which he had 
never lost —which does happen sometimes 
in our experience—or he had left the links 
somewhere else. He has been 
sending us bills for the cuff 
links ever since; bills which 
we have disregarded. ,We 
are already out of pocket 
the reward we paid on his 
studs—because of his own 
carelessness — but he ex- 
pes us to replace cuff 
inks which I am firmly 
convinced never entered 
the place. Fortunately, most 
people are not so unreason- 
able. 


ONE thing which men 
want is that the button- 
holes on cuffs shall register 
—that is come opposite 
each other. Of all the little 
things hard tọ do, this was 
one of the hardest we en- 
countered. Have you ever 
had a shirt in which one 
buttonhole was apparently 
in one place, and the one 
that should have been op- 
posite seemed very far 
away? If you have, you 
know how you floundered 
about, hunting for that lost 
buttonhole. 

We used wooden buttons 
to help this, but they dropped 
out. One day, when I was 
in Toronto purchasing some 
ties, I saw a new kind of 
price tag attached by a wire, 
and it gave me an idea for those cuffs. I 
took that tag to the makers, who were in 
New York, and together we worked out . 
a wire and a piece of bent cardboard 
which would hold buttonholes together 
when ironed, never fall out, and give every 
man the kind of cuffs he wanted. That 
little device was patented and manufac- 
tured by the firm which made it, and is 
now sold to almost every laundryman in 
the country. 

No man wants his shirts to fade. He 
selects them with care, and he wants 
them to look exactly as when he bought 
them. As shirts are usually laundered 
before they are sold (Continued on page 88) 
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A moonlight bathing party, for example; the water like molten silver with the shadows of the palms across 
it; the soft, passionate wail of a ukulele drifting down from a cottage farther along the beach; Captain 
Porter, looking like a sculptor's figure of youth in his bathing suit, sitting close to Aileen on the warm sands 


Prisoners in. Paradise 


* 


A love story 


By Earl Derr Biggers 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY FREDERIC A. ANDERSON 


IM BRADFIELD was a rather 

small, rather fat, rather bald, gen- 

tleman of affairs, well over fifty. 

There was nothing heroic about 

him save perhaps his yearning for 

Cleveland, Ohio, where ated his roll-top 

desk, his sprouting front lawn, arid his 

garden hose. Nor was his companion in 

misfortune young and fluffy, with lips that 

pouted invitingly. She was,, instead, a 

uiet little woman with gray hair, whom 

radfield addressed as “Mother.” It is 

true there was something young and fluffy 

in his party, but that meant nothing 

romantic to Bradfield. She was only his 
daughter, Aileen. 

It all began in California, where Brad- 
field was making the grand tour, vainly 
seeking to insert a boost for Cleveland 
into the talk of the local fanatics. Some- 
one suggested Hawaii. “It’s heaven on 
earth,” they added. 

Bradfield was impressed. It was April; 
he was not due back at his office until 
July. Why not Hawaii? 

. “How about going there, Mother?” he 
inquired. 

‘It’s your vacation, Jim,” she said. 
“The first in ten years. I'm game if you 
are." 

So, in San Francisco, he purchased 
three tickets to Paradise. One-way 
tickets. Surely, a return reservation 
from heaven is not the sort of thing one 
worries about. 

They boarded the boat. Just beyond 
the Farralones the millpond on which 
they were launched forgot itself and be- 
came an angry, churning ocean. 

The last day out, however, order was 
restored, and the journey took on celes- 
tial aspects. When they rose next morn- 
ing Diamond Head was waiting for them. 
As they paused in the harbor to take on 
the port doctor, the breeze they had 
stirred in moving died suddenly, and there 
followed a hot, tense, tropic stillness. 
For the first time, some little devil of the 
Islands whispered in Jim Bradfield’s ear, 
“This is no place for you." 

He forgot that whisper in the excite- 
ment of the landing, accomplished to the 
haunting accompaniment of “Aloha,” 
played ty the Royal Hawaiian Band. 
Lei venders came and hung their wreaths 
about Jim Bradfield’s neck. 

“Seems like they’re glad to see us,” he 
remarked. 

They had a table d'hóte luncheon in the 
small, half-empty dining-room of the 
leading down-town hotel. On the way 
back to his room, Bradfield filled his pock- 
ets with folders descriptive of the wonders 
of Hawaii. 

He was a hustler, and he was intent on 
hustling round the islands. He did not 

et know that no one hustles round the 
islands. He did not know that a hustler 
is regarded with amazement and con- 


tempt by the local residents, whose step 
is a bit licking and whose blood is thin, 
and who speak with a slow drawl when 
they mention, as they do from time to 
time, that Hawaii is heaven on earth. 

“We got to see the volcano—" began 
Bradfield. He interrupted himself to 
jm The type of the folders blurred a 

it before his eyes. “I—E don't know 
what ails me. I'm sort of tired. It must 
be the change—the change of climate—" 

For two weeks'the Bradfields explored 
that handful of little islands tossed care- 
lessly into the midst of the Pacific. The 
took the motor trip around Oahu, wit 
lunch on the lanai of the hotel at Haleiwa. 
They visited museums, forts, sugar fac- 
tories, pineapple plantations. They swam 
at Waikiki Beach, famous in the annals 
of Tin Pan Alley, where the songs are 
manufactured. And lastly they stood 
without the power of speech beside the 
living volcano on the island of Hawaii, 
where the high altitude put new ener, 
into Jim Bradfield. At six o'clock of a 
bright glittering morning the small Inter- 
Island boatlanded them again in Honolulu. 

Much later that same morning, when 
they returned to their rooms after break- 
fasting, Bradfield inquired, “How about 
home?" 

“Any time you say,” his wife answered. 
“I guess we've seen everything. When’s 
the next boat?" 

“There’s one on Wednesday," he said. 
laughing at her eagerness. "That's five 
daysoff. Think you can wait that long?" 

or many dreary weeks they remem- 
bered that conversation. 


JM BRADFIELD walked pisi down 
Hotel Street, then turned into Fort in 
the direction of the steamship office. At the 
door of the office he paused, and for the 
first time felt doubtful, uncertain. Twenty 
or more people were lined up on the pas- 


sengers' side of the counter, their faces: 


anxious, pleading, pathetic. 

“T want to go home,” said Bradfield 
firmly, when at last a weary young man 
turned upon him a fishy eye. "How 
about the boat next Wednesday?" : 

The young man permitted himself a 
tired smile. 

“Booked up for the last six months. 
There's a waiting list of several hundred. 
I don't think it would do you any good to 
put your name down." 

“Oh!” Jim Bradfield felt the ground 
slipping from under his feet. ‘The boat 
after that—" 

"Same story," said the young man. 

* When can I get a cabin?’ 

The clerk consulted a pile of big books 
on the counter. 

“The first cabin I could definitely as- 
sign you is on the boat sailing September 
eleventh.” 

“September!” cried Bradfield, tragi- 


cally. “Why, man, this is only May!” 
“T know it’s May,” said the clerk. 
“Were doing the best we can. It’s not 
only the tourists—hundreds of local people 
want to go to the mainland on vacations." 
"Id be the last to blame them for 
that," replied Bradfield bitterly. Then 
and there he began to hate Hawaii, all 
its islands with their hills and valleys, 
their canyons and beaches. 
“We'll have two new ships next De- 
cember,” suggested the clerk. “Then 
conditions will be much improved—” 
“Oh, I'll wait, of course," said Brad- 
field. "I've got a business in Cleveland; 
but that doesn't need me. No reason 
why I shouldn't loaf here indefinitely." 


WITHOUT warning, a woman at his 
side burst into tears. 

“Tve got to gol” she screamed. . “M 
money’s all spent. I’ve got just enoug 
left for a’ ticket. home.” 

Her weeping became wild, hysterical. 

Jim Bradfield waited to hear no more. 
He turned and sought the sidewalk. 

The famous sunshine of Hawaii fell on 
the street outside, but it failed to brighten 
his path back to the hotel. 

“What in the world has happened?” 
inquired his wife. 

*Mother," said Bradfield, dolefully, 
“were marooned. We're stuck, stranded, 
cast away on an island—and at our time 
of life. hipwrecked, prisoners, prisoners 
in Paradise." 

* What do you mean?" 

“T mean we can't get a cabin out of 
here until September.’ 

The partner of his sorrows sat weakly 
in a. chair. 

“I don't believe it," she said at last. 
* You couldn't have explained things to 
them. Why—we've:got to leave! You're 
so easy-going; you probably didn’t insist 
as you should have—” 

“Of course I didn’t insist," he answered. 
“I told them there was no hurry. I said 
that all I wanted, from now to doomsday, 
was just to sit here on the sand and twirl 
my thumbs—” 

“Nonsense. I'll go to the office with 

‘ou. 

d “I wish you would. Maybe you'd under- 
stand the situation then. I tell you—it's 
no use. Every fool in the world is travel- 
ing nowadays. Just rushing about, filling 
hotels, filling trains, filling boats, biting, 
snarling, fighting to get somewhere else. 
"They've got ahead of us, and I suppose 
we must sit here and wait our tum—sit 
here twenty-one hundred miles from the 
States—sit here in Paradise." 

Aileen came in from her room. She 
had overheard. 

“Tloveithere. It’ssoromantic. Idon’t 
care if I never get home.” 

Bradfield looked at her. He resented 
her glowing spirits, her vitality, above all 
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her youth. Ah, youth! 
Yes, that was it—youth 
would love the languors 
of these islands, the iso- 
lation, the long, dreamy 
days, the nights when 


the stars hung low. But 
not for Jim Bradfeld! 


HAT afternoon he 

and liis wife returned 
to the steamship office, 
where the latter was 
quickly made to see the 
hopelessness of their 
position. They put their 
names down on thewait- 
ing list for every boat 
until September; but 
there were hundreds 
ahead of them every- 
where. They tried the 
offices of the other 
steamship lines — lines 
whose boats did not set 
out from Honolulu but 
made it merely a port 
of callon their way from 
the Orient to San Fran- 
cisco. Here the situa- 
'tion was even more 
unpromising. 

“Sometimes we have 
room for two or three 
single passengers from 
this port to Frisco,” they. 
were told. “But things 
are badly tied up in the 
Orient, too. Yokohama, 
Hong Kong, Manila, 
Shanghai— they're all 
packed with stranded 
tourists crazy to get to 
the United States. Very 
few of 'em ever leave a 
ship here; but if you want us to, we'll put 
your name down on our list—” 

And then another list would be dragged 
forth, page after page of closely written 
names. 

Discouraged, appalled, the Bradfields 
returned to their hotel. That evening, 
at dinner, Aileen had a suggestion to offer. 

“Tf we're to be here indefinitely," she 
began, and Bradfield winced, “why stick 
to this hot, down-town hotel? A girl on 
the Inter-Island boat told me about a 
little place out at Waikiki, where you can 
have your own cottage, only a few yards 
from the beach’ It would be glorious— 
don’t you think? What do you say, 
Dad?” 


“Might as well settle down for life, I. 


guess,” sighed Bradfield. 

The next day, bag and baggage, they 
dragged him out to Waikiki. Alieen ap- 
peared that same afternoon in one of the 
abbreviated bathing suits that must be 
worn there if one is not to be conspicuous. 

And Jim Bradfield settled down to 
wait. The weeks marched slowly past, 
formed in fours, became months. 

After lunch he would’ drop into a 
stupor he called his nap, rising at the 
bathing hour to sit on the /ana: by the 
beach, where the brown boys rode slim and 
tall on their surf boards, or piloted their 
outrigger canoes over the foaming waves. 
PA ly he would be joined by some other 
exile. 

Occasionally as they sat there, talking 
of the States, some great ship, with “every 
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Aileen, alone of these three, had found happiness on the Island. If Bradfield had 


for all this. 


He might have noted, in the dining-room where they went three 


army, stationed at one of the nearby forts. A young man with a fine, serious face, 


cabin crowded,” to quote that morning’s 
shipping page in the Honolulu paper, 
would slip along the horizon, out past 
Diamond Head, out across the twenty- 
one hundred miles to San Francisco. 


UT for them the moment came no 
nearer. Some of their fellow exiles got 
away, in a sort of daze of unbelief and joy. 
One morning, Bradfield and his friend 
went down to see a couple of them off. 
The stir of steamer day was running 
through the lazy town, the pier was 
thronged. With envious eyes the pair 
of castaways saw the boat set out, saw 
the row of happy faces at the rail, saw 
the leis cast into the calm harbor waters. 
“If you throw your leis overboard when 
your ship sails,” said Miller, “it means 
den soon come back to Hawaii. At 
east, that's what they tell me." He 
winked at Bradfeld. 

“T get you,” Bradfield smiled. “Thanks 
for the tip. I'll sit on mine all the way 
back to Frisco. If Lever get away from 
these islands—never again—never again 
for me.” 

Aileen, unlike her parents, did not fret 
and fume through the weeks of waiting. 
She was content. The warm waters of 
Waikiki seemed to soothe her, the languid 
days and the whispering nights were pass- 
ing her in a purae that moved far too 
quickly. Gradually she had ceased to in- 
quire as to the possibility of a cabin on a 
home-bound boat. 

If Bradfield had not been so obsessed 


with his wrongs he might have asked him- 
self the real reason for ‘all this. He 
might have noted, in the dining-room 
where they went three times a day, a slim, 
tall young man from West,Point, a cap- 
tain in the regular army, stationed at one 
of the nearby forts. young man with 
a fine, serious face, which had brightened 
considerably the day Aileen first entered 
that dining-room. Bradfield might have 
suspected that things happen rather 
quei on that magical beach where the 
outhern Cross stands guard. 

A moonlight bathing party, for example; 
the water like molten silver with the 
shadows of the palms across it; the soft, 
passionate wail of a ukulele drifting down 
from a cottage farther along the beach; 
Captain Porter, looking like a sculptor’s 
figure of youih in his bathing suit, sitting 
close to Rian on the warm sands. E 

“What a wonderful place for a honey- 
moon." This from the captain; not a new 
sentiment—but it depends so much on 
who says it. 

“Yes... I imagine it would." 

“I know it would. Yet I never thought 
much about it until you came along.” 

“You mustn't say that." 


“Why not? I love you. You know 
that, don't you. Surely I don't have to 
tell you.” 


“But you're so—so sudden." 

“Love is sudden over here. Girls come 
over with never a thought of it—and in 
a week 'they're anchored here for life. 
What do you say?” 


not been so obsessed with his wrongs he might have asked himself the real reason 
times a day, a slim, tall young mah from West Point, a captain in the regular 
which had brightened considerably the day Aileen first entered the dining-room 


“I—PIl think about it.” 

“I wish you would. Think about it 
now." 

“Wow!” 

" Whar's the trouble?" 

“A mosquito." 

* Nonsense. There are no mosquitoes. 
"There's just you and me and the moon- 
light on this grand old beach . . . and the 
world goes by us in big ships that never 
stop." 

"Dad would agree with you there. 
Poor Dad." j 

* What would he say—if I told him I 
wanted to keep you here?" 

“I don't know. Yes, I do. Don't 
let's think about it now. There's always 
to-morrow. Come on—I’ll race you out 
to the float." 

“All right. 


ONY a sample, this, from the long 
procession of the nights, the quiet, 
tropic nights when poor Dad sat on his 
lanai battling the mosquitoes. 

He came in time to know some of the 
local men of affairs, and lunching one day 
at a club there was pointed out to him a 
multi-millionaire, powerful in the islands, 
whose word was the kingly law. “Heavil 
interested in the steamship line, too,” 
finished Bradfield’s informant, after a long 
tale of the man’s achievements. ‘Aha,’ 
said Jim Bradfield. He asked to be intro- 
duced. : 

*[ see you're going to spend a lot of 
money to advertise these islands and get 


Let's go." 


tourists over here," he began sweetly. The 
millionaire started to reply, but Bradfield 
cut him short, a piece of lése-majesté that 
made the onlookers gasp. “I want to tell 
you you haven't got money enough to 
counteract the grouches of the tourists 
who are here now." The poor devils who 
are stranded, marooned, who hate your 
little paradise with a hatred that will stick, 
and who will go home and roast the life 
out of Hawaii—if they ever get a cabin." 
"You'restranded?" asked thegreat man. 
"Am I? Years ago, I came over here 
for a short pleasure trip. How many 
years—I can’t count ’em.” 
“When do you want to go?” 
"When—when—when—" Bradfield 
sputtered hopelessly. “This afternoon. 
Now. How far to the pier?" 


*' [—I didn't quite catch the name." 
“Bradfield. Jim Bradfield, of Cleve- 
land. I’m out at the beach—call 7864. 


Here, I'll write it down for you.” 

“Tl see what can be done." 

Bradfield came back to the cottage in 
such a cheerful mood that his wife was 
astounded. 

“I stood right up and told him," he 
boasted. “Will it do any good? I don't 
know. ButI have a sott of feeling that 
it will. Better get out the trunks." 

Aileen heard this conversation with in- 
ward trepidation. Was that to-morrow 
she had so long avoided about to swoop 
down on her at last? 

Five of the same old days dragged past, 
and nothing happened. On the evening 
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of the fifth, Bradfeld 
was sittingon hiscottage 
lanai pursuing his eter- 
nal warfare with the 
mosquitoes. Down by 
the beach, the captain 
and Aileen sat close, 
their chairs touching— 
and their hands. Inside 
the screened sittin 
room, Mrs. Bradfel 
read an old novel. The 
telephone rang. 

Mrs. . Bradheld was 
walking slowly across 
the room to answer the 
ring, when her husband 
dashed by her, grabbed 
the receiver, and began 
shouting wild hellos. 


"THE steamship office 
wason the wire. They 
understood that his busi- 
ness on the mainland 
was imperative. ‘So 
I've been telling you for 
weeks," he reminded 
them. Ah, yes—well—a 
cabin had just been 
given up, at the last 
moment, by a local busi- 
ness man whose wife was 
. too ill to make the 
gums . Would Mr. 
radfield like that 
cabin? 

Would he like it? 
Here was his big moment 
of happiness atlast. His 
voice became a bit husky 
with emotion. 

"Say, son—you’ll 
never guess what this 
means to me. What 

boat did you say? To-morrow at ten. 
Sure, we can make it. Sure! What's 
that? Be at the office at nine? With 
bells on, boy, with bells on.” 

He tossed the receiver back on the hook, 
and turned to his wife. His face was shining. 

* Now for the trunks," he cried exult- 
antly. He dragged them forth, unlocked 
them with keys from his pocket. ‘‘Get 
busy, Mother. To-morrow at ten. Re- 
leased! Free! Asail! A sail!" 

She stared at him. He seemed for the 
moment the boy she had married thirty 
js before. She had neyer seen him so 

a 


ppy. 

Auf go and get Aileen," he announced, 
and shot out the door. He sprinted 
along the cement walk to the lanai at the 
beach. 

“Great news—wonderful news," he 
called. ^**We're going home. To-mor- 
row at ten! To-morrow at ten! 
had a ukulele, I'd sing it!” 

Fortunately he could not see their 
faces, there in the shadow of the hau tree. 

“To-morrow at ten," repeated Aileen, 
without enthusiasm. 

“Surest thing you know, Better come 
up and help your mother. Captain, it’s 
been a great pleasure to meet you. Dro 
in and see us if you’re ever in Cleveland. 
Now, Aileen, come along.” 

“In a moment, Dad,” she said, in a 
low voice. Bradfield sped back to the 
cottage. On the /anai by the beach he 
left youth stricken, overwhelmed. 

“I can't let you (Continued on page 91) 


If I. 


`, if needed. 


“Hello! Give Me European 


Long Distance, Please!” 


Not to-day, but soon, you will be able, while sitting at the 'phone in your own 


house, or office, to talk to someone on the other side of the world 


An interview on the new wonders of wireless, with Edward J. Nally, 
^ President of the Radio Corporation of America 


As Reported by M. K. Wisehart 


ID you ever hear the story of. 
Captain McCray and his case 


of ptomaine poisoning? It is 

a true story of something that 

happened in the early days 
of wireless telegraphy. 

McCray, who was captain of the steam- 
ship “Herman Frasch,” was on that ves- 
sel, some distance off the 
coast of Florida, when he 
was taken violently ill. 

It proved to be a case of 
ptomaine poisoning; and a 
sort of personal S O S call 
for help was sent out by 
wireless, in the hope of get- 
ting medical counsel from 
the government station at 
p Tortugas, a hundred 
miles away. 
` The message was picked 
up, instead, the “Me- 
rida,” a steamship that was 
just leaving Yucatan, eight 

undred miles from the 
“Frasch.” The “Merida” 
had a ship’s doctor aboard, 
who prompux inquired into 


Captain McCray's symp- 
toms. 
When he got the report— 


which mentioned, among 
other things, a temperature 
of 105 degrees—he imme- 
diately wirelessed complete 
directions for the treatment 
of the patient.. These were 
carried out, and later the 
captain was reported to the 
“Merida” as sleeping. 

For several days the doc- 
tor continued to treat his 
patient across the width of 
the Caribbean Sea. Other 
ships picked up the mes- 
sages and the doctors on 
board offered their, services 
If the captain had not con- 
tinued to improve he might have had 
a consultation of physicians who could 
see neither their patient nor their fellow 
consultants. However, he recovered with- 
out this being necessary. 

That incident was considered almost a 
miracle at the time, yet it is commonplace 
compared with the wonders which are 
happening now, and the far greater won- 
ders which are coming in the near future. 
. . Business men are making use of wireless 

to an extent they did not dream of, even 
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miles a second! 


fied 100,000,000 times. 
some idea if you try to imagine a man in 
the Woolworth Building in lower Broad- 
way, New York, speaking with force 
enough to break every pane of glass in 
that building and many adjacent build- 
ings and creating a disturbance that would 
be felt a mile around 


a few years ago. They are sending great 
numbers of messages every day between 
this country and Europe and the Far 
East. As for the other interesting and 
novel uses of radio telegraphy, they have 
multiplied so fast that it would require 
pages merely to mention them. 

or example, during the war we had to 


. The Marvels of the Magnetic 


Amplifier 


s£ OUR ‘Hello, Paris,’ or, ‘Hello, 
Piccadilly,’ is amplified 100,000,000 
times and sent. off through space from 
thirty-two wires, known as the multiple- 
tuned antenns, at the rate of 186,000 
It can be heard by any- 
one with the proper receiving apparatus 


anywhere on the earth’s surface within 
range of the radiating base.... 

“Perhaps you wonder what I mean 
when I say that your voice will be ampli- 


? 


deal with the submarine menace; and in 
doing this we found that an observer in 
an aeroplane could look down into the 
water and discover objects a considerable 
distance below the surface. 
Now, see how this war discovery is 
used, with the aid of wireless, in time of 
eace. An employee of the United 
tates Bureau of Fisheries recently sent a 
wireless telephone message, from an aéro- 
lane at sea, to a fishing fleet off Cape 
ay, reporting that he had located a 
school of menhaden. This school of fish 


You will get 


would not have been visible from the 
crow’s nest of a fishing vessel, and the 
fleet might have missed it but for this in- 
formation by wireless. 

Out in southern California, by an 
arrangement between the North Island 
aviation school and the state Fish and 
Game Commission, wireless information 

is sent from aéroplanes 
as a practical aid to the 
fishing industry.. On -lo- 
cating schools of fish, avia- 
tors telephone by wireless 
to the offices of the com- 
mission; and the commis- 
sion, in turn, distributes the 
news to the fish-packing 
plants. 

A big department store 
doing business in both Phil- 
adelphia and New York has 
wireless stations on top of 
its buildings in both cities. 
All the hurry messages be- 
tween the two stores are 
sent by wireless; and the 
personal editorial by the 
proprietor of these stores, 
which is printed in the 

, newspapers daily, is sent by 
wireless from Philadelphia 
for use in the New York 
papers. 

e have about four hun- 
dred thousand amateur 
wireless operators in the 

United States. We read 

of members of an Atlanta, 

Georgia, club dancing to 

music received by wireless 
telephone. People have been 
married by wireless. Many 
amateurs receive and spread 
reports of the world’s base- 
ball series. They play chess 
and checkers at long dis- 
tance with other operators. 

Sermons are now being sent through the 
sky from Wichita, Kansas. One Sunday 
night an amateur wireless operator of 
Wichita sent out a “Q S T”—code for 
“Have you anything for me?"—and fol- 
lowed this up by asking how many opera- 
tors had attended church services that 
day. Of three hundred amateurs who 
answered, only a very few had been to 
church; so he asked them if they wouldn't 
like to have the report of a good sermon 
every Sunday night. 

From the cow country of the Texas 


“Hello! Give Me European Long Distance, Please!" by M. K. WisEHART 


Panhandle, the mountains of Colo- 
rado and the rural sections of Iowa 
came back the requests for sermons 
by wireless, and since then, I have 
been told, the operator has been 
sending out, on Sanday evenings, 
reports of the morning sermons 
preached by Dr. Clayton B. Wells, 
at Wichita. 


ONE New York newspaper re- 
ceived reports of the 1920 
international yacht races by using 
a seaplane with wireless tele- 
graphic equipment. 

Mme. Melba, at Chelmsford, 
England, recently gave a concert 
which was heard by wireless tele- 
phone listeners in London, Paris, 
and even in Christiania, Norway. 
Some time ago, Mr. Marconi, 
while cruising in his yacht, on a 
quest connected with the devel- 
opment of his wireless compass 
conducted business by wireless, 
and also had what he called “musi- 
cal evenings with Chelmsford." 

“At Chelmsford,” he said, “they 


put the latest tunes on the gram- 


.aphone, and we heard them 
lainly. They, in turn, could 
hear our applause, and thanked 


us for it.” 

Recently, in Paris and Lyons, 
a demonstration was given of 
M. Edouard Belin’s system for 
transmitting photographs and 
autographed documents over a 
telegraph wire. The demonstration 
was very successful. Photographs 
of General Pershing and General Mangin 
were transmitted, as well as documents 
signed by the American consul at Lyons. 
We can say that what can be done by wire 
will ultimately be done by wireless. So 
that, before many years, the transmission 
of photographs and autographed docu- 
ments by wireless may be practicable. 

I wonder if you can imagine yourself 
reaching to your desk for the telephone 
and asking the operator for “European 
long distance!" Perhaps you want to 
talk with someone 
in Piccadilly, Lon- 
don, or with Cairo 
on the Egyptian 
line. 

You think you 
haven’t much 
chance of telephon- 
ing either of these 

laces to-day? No, 

ut to-morrow you 
most certainly will. 
This is what will 
happen: Your 
voice, spoken into 
an ordinary tele- 
phone transmitter 
in. Chicago, Wash- 
ington, St. Louis, 
or some other city, 
will be carried by 
the usual wire tele- 

hone route, or else 

y what we call 
**wired wireless," to 
the wireless trans- 
mitting station on 
the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

The wired wire- 


$POFFORD, w. Y. 
The new Radio Central Station at Rocky Point, Long Island, is five times 
more powerful than any other in the world. There are 72 towers radiating 


from a central power station. 


© unoverwoon a unverwooo 


EDWARD J. NALLY 


Mr. Nally began as a Western Union messenger boy 
when he was sixteen years old. Later, he went to the 
Postal Telegraph Company, finally becoming vice 
president and general manager. He is now vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Company, president of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, and president of other companies 
in the field of wireless telegraphy and telephony. 
He was born in Philadelphia sixty-two years ago 


less system makes it possible to transmit 
simultaneously iced PRAE FE messages 
—it may be six or even more—over one 
telephone circuit. Wired wireless is a very 
recent development. It is in daily use 
now between Pittsburgh and Baltimore; 
and, in time, it will doubtless be in general 
use in localities where the telephone lines 
are most congested. 

Whether carried by wired wireless or in 
the usual way, your voice will enter the 
wireless transmitting station in the form 


The aérials, or antennze—the wires which 
receive and discharge the electrical waves, and which are carried on the tops 
of these towers—have a total length of 15 milés. 
pleted, will be powerful enough to send messages entirely around the globe 


The station, when com- 
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of a tiny electrical impulse, and 
then pass through a vacuum tube 
amplifier. 

his tube has the appearance 
of an electric light bulb and is 
substantially a perfect vacuum. 
The first stage of “stepping up” 
your voice—that ‘is, of changing 
it from mere sound waves into 
amplified electric currents—takes 
place in this tube. 

Your voice next enters the 
magnetic amplifier. Here, in the 
complex windings, the voice is 
transformed into powerful electric 
waves of such strength that they 
reach to distances of many: thou- 
sands of miles. 

Your “Hello, Paris,” or, “Hello, 
Piccadilly,” is amplified 100,000,- 
000 times, and sent off through 
space from thirty-two wires, know 
as the multiple-tuned antennz, 
at the rate of 186,000 miles a sec- 
ond! It can be heard by anyone 
with the proper receiving appa- 
ratus anywhere on the earth’s 
surface within range of the radiat- 
ing base. 

It is a striking fact that, when 
telephoning by wireless, one’s 
voice suffers less distortion than 
over the wire telephone. Heard 
thousands of miles away by radio 
transmission, it will have almost 
the same quality and character- 
istics as it has to the ear of your 
nearest friend when you speak to 
him from an adjoining room. 

Perhaps you wonder what I 
mean when I say that your voice will be 
amplified 100,000,000 times. You will get 
some idea if you try to imagine a man in 
the Woolworth Building in lower Broad- 
way, New York, speaking with force 
enough to break every pane of glass in that 
building and many adjacent buildings and 
creating a disturbance that would E felt 
a mile around! 

As used in ordinary conversation, your 
voice has energy equivalent to I-1,000 
of an electric watt. When transformed 
by the latest radio 
system into elec- 
trical waves it 
represents energy 
equivalent to 270 
horse-power. One 
horse equals the 

ower of ten men. 

the human voice 
electrified for trans- 
oceanic radio tele- 
phony, is equiva- 
lent to the power 
of 2,700 men. 


Y SPECIAL am- 

plifying appara- 
tus which has been 
developed primarily 
for radio work, a 
man's voice can be 
made so loud that 
it can be heard a 
fifth of a mile. The 
ticking of a watch 
can be amplified 
until it sounds like 
breakers against an 
ocean cliff. (Coz- 
tinued on page 78) 


Why Some Husbands and 
Wives Quarrel 


. By Jean Hortense Norris 


Magistrate of the City of New York 


OW does one explain the in- 

creasing number of broken 

homes? What causes are 

back of the bitterness, the 

bickerings, the divisions that 

destroy family life and often end in the 

courts? Why do so many husbands and 
wives find disillusionment in marriage? 
These questions are asked me often. 

would like to answer them, but the task is 

not easy. As a magistrate of the City of 

New York, I have sat day 

after day in the Court of 

Domestic Relations, while 

hundreds of cases have 

puse in review. Yet I 

ave not seen any two that 
were exactly alike. a 

It is true that analyses 


of court records have been : 


made.: These indicate that 
various kinds of incompat- 
ibility are responsible for 
more than 43 per cent of 
domestic disunions; that 
bad habits cause another 
26 per cent; that money 
troubles and differences in. 
background account for 13 
per cent between them; 
and that a totally outside 
factor, the rape Ae of 
relatives, stands next in 
line. 

No summary, however, 


work!” he complained. 
porridge in the morning; but that precious pup 


of them are tragic. Yet I can spend a 
whole dal in the Woman's Court with 
nothing like the nervous depletion and 
depression that a few hours in the Domes- 
tic Relations Court gives me. 

It's the bitterness of it all! The love 
that has been curdled to hate! The 
acrimony of chafges and counter-charges! 
The pathetic spectacle of the children! 

This indictment, of course, is not true 
of all cases. Both parties are frequently 


The Man Who Had Dog 


Biscuit for Breakfast 


E ASKED Judge Norris to tell us 
the funniest true story of domestic 
difficulties that she knew. 


In the tragedy of misunderstandings it is a 
relief to run across a case that is strictly humorous. 
Entertainment of this sort was furnished in one 
instance by a husband, arraigned for nonsupport, 
who declared that he left home because he had 
been given dog biscuit for breakfast. 

“That ain’t no foundation for a hard day’s 
“I always have oatmeal 


Here it is: 


point of death—a victim of the same 
assault. Another child was in bed at 
home under the tender care of neighbors. 

As testimony was about to be taken, 
the man became frenzied. Four court 
attendants finally overpowered him. 1 
ordered him to a cell—to be held until 
sober. Hardly had I spoken when the 
woman threw herself before me. With 
tears streaming down her cheeks, she 
begged that her husband should not be 
mp 

orty-eight hours later, 
when his case came up, he 
was hardly sobered. For 
once in my life T regretted 
the abolition of the whip- 
ping post as an instrument 
of justice. All I could do 
was to give him a long sen- 
tence in the workhouse on 
Blackwell’s Island. 

I thought the case was 
ended—but it had only be- 
gun. Day after day that 
battered, broken wife and 
mother besieged me with 
pleas that her husband be 
sent back to her. She was 
sure that the lesson would 
reform him, and she almost 
made me believe it, too. 
Finally, in desperation, I 
ordered his release. So far 
as I know, the wife's confi- 


Pin ee e DET hee was sick and wouldn’t eat his regular fare. So the aa i proved well 
too many contributing missus gives him my porridge, and then breaks up The Domestic Relations 
items. agging, for in- his biscuit and tried to pass it on to me as a fancy Court is not unlike a dry- 
stance, would be given as breakfast food. .Wasn’t that enough to make any dock. , Here the wrecks of 


the determining factor in 

only a minor number of 

cases, yet it plays a bi 
art in hyndreds that woul 
e otherwise listed. 

Another kind of classi- 
fication of causes, undoubt- 
edly a more general one, 
occurs to me: (1) The mating 
of misfits. (2) The lack of 
a sense of real responsibility 
(3) The deteriorating effect 
of outside influences, with 
drink at one end of the 
scale and the misdirected interest of rela- 
tives at the other. 

I doubt that the whole judicial system 
of the country holds a job so heartbreak- 
ing as that of a magistrate in a Domestic 
Relations Court. y routine of duty 
makes it necessary for me to spend part of 
my time on the bench of the Woman's 
Court—where those who come before me 
are girls over sixteen and women, charged 
with soliciting and loitering in the public 
streets and prostitution in tenement 
houses. Some of the cases are ghastly; all 
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man leave home?” 

Asked if she liked the dog better than she did 
her husband, the woman burst into a pean of 
praise for her spouse. 

“The. dog's a delicate little thing and awfully 
fussy about his food,” she explained. “I thought 
if the dog biscuits didn’t hurt him they certainly 
wouldn't hurt a strong man like James." 
, The trouble ended in a complete reconciliation. 


[LJ 


" 


the victims of circumstances. And often 
I have seen wives whose incredible devo- 
tion and loyalty to the father of their 
children would bring tears to anyone's 
eyes. 

Not long ago a man was led into court 
before me. Blear-eyed, disheveled, stupe- 
fied from drink, he blinked in bewilder- 
ment. Opposite him stood his wife. Her 
face was the ‘semblance of a human 
countenance—livid and scarred and swol- 
len from his attack in drunken delirium. 
One baby was in Bellevue Hospital at the 


marriage, the derelicts of 
divided homes, come creep- 
ing in. It is our task to 
reconstruct and rehabilitate 
—to fit the craft up for a 
continuation of the old 
cruise or to map out a new 
course that will be compar- 
atively free from rocks. It 
speaks volumes for the 
court machinery, and espe- 
cially for the operation of 
the New York probation 
system, that more than half 
of the family quarrels brought to court 
are settled by a reconciliation or an agree- 
ment without the cases ever coming 
officially before the magistrates for judg- 
ment. 

- Many of them should never have been 
brought to court at all. These are the re- 
sults of misunderstandings that arise when 
husband and wife wake up to the fact that 
each has married a human being instead 
of an angel or a demigod. Each partner ts 
simultaneously struck by the other's 
shortcomings. Each (Continued on page go) 


Photograph by J. Kennedy, Toronto 


Jean Hortense Norris 


MAGISTRATE of the City of New York, authority 
on probation work, and a well-known figure in the legal 
field. Judge Norris comes of an old New York family, 
both branches having lived there for six generations. 
She spent her girlhood in Brooklyn, and married Thomas 
Norris, who died when she was twenty-two years old. 
Then she took up the study of law, and graduated 
from New York University with degrees of LL.B. 
and LL.M. For ten years she engaged in general civil 
practice, and was president of the National Women 


Lawyers’ Association for the three years before she 
went on the bench, in 1919. After several months of 
temporary service she was appointed, on January Ist, 
1920, to fill an unexpired term as city magistrate, 
which extends to April 30th, 1927. She divides her time 
between the Domestic Relations Court and the Woman’s 
Court. The position carries a salary of $8,000. Judge 
Norris is president of the New York Federation of Pro- 
fessional and Business Women’s Clubs, a profound 
student of social problems, and an excellent speaker. 
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W. H. Paulhamus 


EVERYBODY calls him “Paul” out in Puyallup, 
Washington, where he is the head of two remarkable 
coóperative associations, which he organized. He has 
been the chief factor in making a little valley, three 
miles wide by fifteen miles long, one of the most pros- 
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perous sections in the country. The chief product is 
small fruits; but the picture above shows that they 
grow other things as well. It was taken at the Western 


. Washington Fair, which ** Paul" organized, and which is 


attended by one hundred thousand persons every fall. 


Building Fortune on a Failure 


The story of W. H. Paulhamus, who developed an astonishing 
industry in the mortgaged hop fields of northwestern Washington 
by teaching 2,000 berry growers how to pull together 


NCE upon a time a Seattle 
business man sent a letter to 
W. H. Paulhamus, leader of 
the two thousand berry grow- 
ers in the famous Puyallup 
Valley of northwestern Washington. 


Dear Paur: [ran the letter] To settle an 
argument, how much money can a man make 
on ten acres in your little valley? 


Next day the note came back. Across 
its bottom was written: 

B dicio is the man?” 

Twenty years ago, 
e Paul's! ? little valley, with 
its trellised acres of berry 
vines was merely a group of 
hop fields, many of them 
mortgaged, and all of them 
manned by discouraged 
farmers. Only a strip of 
table land three miles wide 
flanking the Puyallup River 
on both sides for a distance 
of about fifteen miles; yet it 
now produces around seven 
million dollars a  year— 
more than any single manu- 
facturing establishment in 
the state of Washington. 
Moreover, it is the seat of 
the most successful coóper- 
ative enterprise of its kind 
ever built up in the United 
States. 

There are really two val- 
ley associations, closely al- 
lied. One is the Puyallup 
and Sumner Fruit Growers' 
Association, which does a 
$1,000,0co annual business 
in fresh fruits on a capital 
of $2,700; and the other is 
the Puyallup and Sumner 
Fruit pire Canning 
Company, whose yearly 
sales run from $5,000,000 
to $7,000,000. The first is 
the parent organization and the growers 
themselves hold all the stock. Ninety- 
eight per cent of them have a single share 
only, and no one is allowed to hold more 
than fifteen shares. 

One thousand members of the associa- 
tion parked their automobiles outstde the 
Puyallup high-school building last April 

and went in to gather their slices of a 
$153,000 melon—representing the un- 
divided profits of the organization from 
1908 to 1920. This was merely in the 
nature of a small bonus; for during those 
twelve years each grower is said to have 
Manan | a higher price per pound for his 
berries than was paid anywhere else in the 
United States. 

Most of the little ranches range in size 


By Thane Wilson 


from a quarter of an acre to three acres. 
A man who holds ten or fifteen acres may 
be looked on as a plutocrat. Set out to 


growing berries, the land often yields an ` 


annual income of from $1,000 to $1,500 
per acre. 

Every summer 10,000 berry pickers are 
mobilized in the valley. Anyone who is 
used to seeing raspberries, gooseberries, 
blackberries, or loganberries running riot 
in a confused tangle would marvel at those 


Isa Job in a Bank Better 
Than a College Education? 


F I had to choose between send- 
ing a son of mine to college and 
letting him have four years of train- 
ing in a country bank, I'd choose the 
second," says Mr. Paulhamus. "The 
country banker has his finger on 
the pulse of the whole business com- 
munity. He knows how the drug- 
gist buys and pays, how the hotel 
keeper. runs his hostelry, and how 
all the other tradespeople handle 
their affairs. If a young man can't 
get commercial common sense from 
this contact he certainly couldn't 
. learn it in college." 


giant stalks, many of which stand ten or 
twelve feet high and produce from 8,000 
to 15,000 pounds an acre. 


“PUYALLUP without Paul would be 
like a watch without a mainspring,” 
one of the growers told me. “It might 
look just as well, but it wouldn't run. 

Stockily built, aggressive, instant and 
ultimate in decision, blue-eyed, bullet- 
headed, positive but kindly, Paulhamus 
has that peculiar, sometimes disconcertin 
directness in thought and speech that 
have found before in only one man—the 
late Theodore Roosevelt. Paul's is a 
militant, straight-shooting honesty, to 
which evasiveness or mock modesty is as 
much a stranger as open falsehood. 


* What has been the biggest factor in 
the success of the coóperative associa- 
tion?" a stranger once asked him. 

E have," he replied bluntly. 

It wasn't boastfulness or bravado— 
merely a straight answer to a straight 
question! Another man might have 
smiled deprecatingly and said, ''You'd 
better ask someone else that." 

Paul's victories are best viewed across 
the background of his one failure. He will 
tell you that the fight he 
lost helped him more than 
any fight he ever won. 

“It taught me to look 
under the bed at night," 
was the way he expressed it. 

This defeat occurred in 
Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
where he alighted at the age 
of nineteen. He was born 
in Altoona, Pennsylvania, 
on March 4th, 1865, and his 
mother, a widow with four 
children, had moved to 
Youngstown, Ohio, fifteen 
years later. There she 
opened a boarding-house. 

One of Paul's uncles, a 
wealthy banker and busi- 
ness man of Aberdeen, wrote 
that he had a place for him. 
Filled with visions of sudden 
fortune, Paulscrapedenough 
money together to buy a 
railroad ticket. He ex- 
pected to be appointed 
cashier, vice president, or 
some other high officer of 
the bank. Instead, he was 
made janitor! The job paid 
forty dollars a month—and 
bed. The bed was a coun- 
ter, on which he was allowed 
the privilege of rolling up in 
blankets at night. 

Within a few months 
Paul convinced his uncle 
that he was wasting time wielding a 
broom. He learned the banking business 

apidby and before the end of a year the 

er man was finding him indispensable. 
Then started a golden era in which the 
youth’s fortunes went up like a rocket. 

He took over some parcels of real es- 
tate owned by his uncle, and sold the lots 
at a personal profit of $5,000. He organ- 
ized five branch banks i in his uncle's name, 
took $1,000 of each one's stock, and was 
elected vice president of each. Also, he 
was made cashier of the Aberdeen bank 
at a salary of $150 a month. All this by 
the time he was twenty-one! 

“Tt looked as if I had the world by the 
tail," Paul laughed to me. “I was cocky 
and confident. (Continued on page 121) 
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There was a little silence—crammed with feeling. 


TANISLAUS TOBOLSKI was 
born on dien Street in Queen 

City. is father was born in 
Minsk. Stanislaus spoke English 

with hardly an accent. He grew 

from thin, pale boyhood to tall, thin, not 
quite so pale manhood, and he became a 
sign painter. There was never any huge 
notice beside his handiwork which an- 
nounced to the world: “This sign painted 
by S. Tobolski." His name was generally 
to be found somewhere about his work, 
but the letters were insignificant and no 
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one noticed them before they noticed his 
signs. He was saving and thrifty and 
hard working, as his father had been; and 
when he was twenty-nine he had two men 
working for him out in his small East Side 
shop, and he had a wife and two babies. 
But Stanislaus Tobolski was a foreigner. 
It was not in what he said—his English 
was as good and about as well propor- 
tioned in slang as was Bill Adams's, who 
sold him paint occasionally. It was not 
his clothes—his work clothes were over- 
alls and blue shirt, and his best clothes 


Young 
Vandermuellen got to his feet. ‘‘Let’s make it unanimous!” he said 


The Man Who Wasn't Wanted 


By Nelia Gardner White 
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came from Haganbecker's. It was not his 
home—it was in as good taste as many a 
West Side home; in fact, there was about 
it a sort of dignified simplicity that many 
would have wondered at and envied. His 
children—they were American from their 
bobbed hair to their little trimly clad feet. 
But, nevertheless, Tobolski was different. 
It was almost intangible, certainly inex- 
pressible, but it was there. 

Tobolski’s great passion, after his really 
beautiful wife and little Paul and Joseph, 
was chess. He was, indeed, marvelously 
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keen, and he could sit silently hour after 
hour, a half-smile on his thin lips, and 
never falter in judgment or brilliancy. He 
had a little room back of his sign shop 
fixed up for a sort of club-room, and the 
East Side men used to meet there on Tues- 
days and Saturdays to play. Rough, 
working men most of them, Poles and 
Russians and a couple of Germans, but 
they loved chess; and there were some 
matches there in the little back room that 
would have made the men at the Queen 
City Club gasp with surprise. 

The East Side men looked upon Tobol- 
ski as a genius. He could outplay them 
all, and they referred to him in their 
occasional club items in the “News” as 
the city champion. And, so far as he had 
had a chance to demonstrate, he was. 

It was Tobolski's great thorn that he 
was never given a chance to prove the 
claims of his East Side friends. Karaugh 
was acknowledged champion of the Queen 
City Club. And Karaugh, never by so 
much as a word or a press notice, showed 
awareness of the existence of Stanislaus 
Tobolski. He held autocratic sway in the 
dignified, high old room on Minden. Street 
where the club met, and he occasionally 
played in county and even state tourna- 
ments and came out well in the lead. 

Tobolski was Karaugh's thorn. For, 
no matter how many matches he won, no 
matter how many bronze and silver cups 
came into his possession, he was eterally 
conscious of that tall, fair, Polish sign 
painter on Jefferson Street whom he had 
never met across a chess board, or any 
other way. He knew Tobolski could play. 
Some of his games had been printed in the 
“News” (just to curry East Side political 
favor of course). There were brilliant at- 
tacks in them that made Karaugh frown 
in wonder. There was a farsightedness 
that was uncanny. In his heart Karaugh 
knew that he was not quite equal to To- 
bolski. So he religiously avoided even 
the mention of his name. 


"THEN one night the men began talking 
of him. There were only a few at the 
Queen City Club: Wylie, with his nervous, 
long fingers ever playing with the pieces; 
Brand, patently and smugly successful 
but absorbed in the game; Vandermuel- 
len, dreamy and young, and not so very 
clever at chess or anything; Karaugh, pic- 
turesquely patrician. 

“I see Tobolski's won another tourna- 
ment," said Wylie suddenly after a game. 

Vandermuellen laughed a little. 

“That’s his specialty—after he gets out 
of his overalls at night," he said. “Or 
maybe he doesn't dress for the club!" 
'There was a d-natured sneer in his 
voice. Wylie flushed. He often wanted 
to spank Vandermuellen. 

“To tell the truth," went on Wylie, 
with a little dogged undernote to his 
words, “I wish he were in here with us. It 
sort of makes a farce of any claims we 
make, when really his standing is as good 
as any of ours." 

The rest stared at him unbelievingly. 

“In here!" ejaculated Brand. He 
looked around the room. There were vel- 
vet curtains at the windows that shut out 
the sleety winter storm, the walls had a 
few good paintings, the chairs were deep 
and comfortable, the tables of mahogany. 

“Yes; why not?” asked Wylie. 'Can't 
he play chess? Isn't this club for that 


purpose? It's not a solely social affair— 
or wasn't intended to be. I happen to 
know Tobolski wants to get in. ] think 
we ought to ask him. He certainly has it 
all over any of us—unless it's Karaugh; 
and I fancy he'd give him a few jolts.” 

"But he's—a Polack!" said Vander- 
muellen. 


WYLIE smiled slightly. He looked 
straight at Vandermuellen till he 
had the grace to flush a bit. 

"My own ancestors didn't come over in 
the Mayflower,” Wylie said. 

“But—well, I don’t want to be a snob,” 
ut in Brand, “I never thought I was one; 
ut, really, Wylie, I’m afraid I’d balk at 

letting Tobolskiin. A Pole may bea gen- 
tleman, I'll admit; but—well, he’s not our 
style, and you know it. He's a little 
coarser fiber. Maybe it's not his fault; 
but, after all, this is a mighty pleasant 
place socially, and it doesn't seem sensible 
= me to spoil it even if the fellow can 
play! 

Wylie turned to Karaugh. 

“What do you think?" 

“I think I'd leave the club sooner than 
have him init,” Karaugh answered quietly. 

It settled the question for them all. 
Karaugh was undoubtedly their leader, 
and he had a certain aristocracy of ges- 
ture and tone that made à finality of what 
he chose to say. 

“Of course—if you all feel that way,” 
said Wylie; “but 1 can't help thinking 
we're making a mistake. Why-— John 
Lenning's daughter married the man; he 
can't be such a bounder!" 

"Yes," assented Vandermuellen tri- 
umphantly, "and her father disinherited 
her when she did it!" 

So that was an end to that. 

Wylie didn't say that Tobolski had 
come to him directly and asked him how 
he could become qualified for member- 
ship. And he was secretly ashamed of the 
letter he sent, stating that the member- 
ship of the club was limited and the va- 
cancies were all filled at present. 

There was a big simultaneous chess ex- 
hibition by Hermshall during the late 
winter, and it was held at the Duce City 
Club. Any chess player in the city could 
participate. Tobolski and half a dozen 
other East Side men entered. Vander- 
muellen and a few others avoided them 
when they came into the club. But, after 
all, they were all there to play chess, so 
the coldness was not remarkable in the 
intense interest of the games. Hermshall, 
moving from board to board swiftly, 
played his usual, world-famous, safe, sane 
game, and won and won and won. He 
forced Karaugh to resign in thirty-three 
moves. He met but one defeat from the 
twenty-seven players—and that was from 
Stanislaus Tobolski. 

Wylie and some of the others shook 
hands with Tobolski and congratulated 
him upon his success. But Karaugh got 
his hat and coat and went out without a 
word to him. - Wylie knew Tobolski noted 
the slight, though he said nothing to indi- 
cate it. Wylie felt strangely drawn to the 
lonely Tobolski; he always felt that the 
right stuff was there, but that the man 
could not express it in Yankee fashion. 

It was only a few days after Hermshall 
had been there that there was a heavy 
March rain. And after the March rain a 
March freeze. Everything was coated 
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with the dangerous, glassy sheath—side- 
walks, roads, trees, door knobs, steps. 
Karaugh, crossing Main, his cane picking 
the way ahead of him, slipped just as a 
huge truck was given the sign to pass on. 
It was just a week afterward that he 
found courage to say to the doctor: 

“But I can’t move my legs, Doctor!" 

And Doctor Sanborn had hesitated a 
moment and then said quietly and kindly: 

“Tm sorry; you never will, Karaugh." 

At first the men of his acquaintance 
dropped in to see him. He had been a 
rather important figure in his little world. 
But in the beginning the pain was bad, 
and the bitterness was so keen that he 
could scarcely be civil to visitors. So, 
one by one, they dropped away. Wylie 
came the longest. e refused to accept 
rebuffs that had driven others from the 
house, but gradually even his visits be- 
came further and further apart. He was 
young and full of life, and the older man’s 
cynicism and helpless anger began to 
grate unbearably at last. And he stayed 
away, too. 

Karaugh thought at first he was glad _ 
that they didn't come.  Fair-weather 
friends, that was all! But after a time 
the pain was not quite so intense; his brain 
began to settle down to the calm of ordi- 
nary living again; he began to think of 
things besides his own discomfort—and 
then he found that he was not so glad. 

He lived alone, except for an old lady, 
his cousin, who kept house for him. He 
had a rather fine old establishment on 
Dinwoodie Place and he’d always been 
proud of it in his quiet way. But in the 
stillness of the long evenings, and amid 
the loneliness of the daytime with its myr- 
iad outside taunting noises, he grew to 
hate it. The same patterns on the rugs, 
the same gleams of sunlight on the same 
silver and picture frames, the same time 
for medicine day after day, the same daily 
interruptions of postman and garbage 
man, and milkman and iceman! e 
thought sometimes of advertising for a 
man to come and live with him, buthe soon 
gave the idea up. A man the doctor knew 
came in in the morning and dressed him, 
and then apa at night. But he was still 
too unused to his helplessness to want 
another to view it and sympathize with 
him over it day after day. 


E KEPT his chessmen beside him al- 

most constantly. They were his only 
means of forgetfulness. e had several 
fine chess books; and day after day he 
studied out openings and planned attacks 
and solved problems. It was very inter- 
esting in the beginning. He had always 
studied more or less, but never had he had 
the time to do it so exhaustively. But 
when he came upon a particularly fine 
combination, or had mastered something 
rather stiff in problems, he found he 
wanted to reach out and lay a hand on 
Wylie’s arm and say: 

"Isn't that a pretty three-mover, 
Wylie? Did you ever see that position 
before?" 

And there was never any Wylie there— 
or anyone. 

It began to affect Karaugh's nerves. 
He got so he couldn't sleep. Knights and 
pawns and bishops chased kings and 
queens and rooks over the wall paper, and 
attacks kept forming through all his 
dreams—attacks that no one tried to 
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Almost immediately, it seemed, Tobolski was in the room. 


break up, but that needed someone to 
break them. That came to be the hideous 
thing to Karaugh—no one ever across the 
board from him! He tried to read, to 
write, to do a score of things—but he had 
been a devotee of chess for so long. He 
couldn't get it out of his head. 


"THEN, one October night, when all the 
world was calling folks out into the 
crisp tang of the purple twilight, Cousin 
Martha came to Karaugh's room and 
tapped on the door. 


"Come in," he said wearily. It had 
been a bad day. 
“There’s a man to see you,” she said, 


rather doubtfully. 

“Did he give any name?" asked Ka- 
raugh. 

“Kobolski, or something like that, a 
foreign name, anyway!" 

Karaugh gripped the arms of his wheel 
chair. 

"Bring him up," he said. He didn't 
know why he said it. But, almost im- 
mediately, it seemed, Tobolski was in the 
room. He was a little ill at ease, but he 
smiled friendly-wise at Karaugh. He did 
not offer to shake hands. 

“Good evening, Mr. Karaugh!” he said. 

“Sit down," said Karaugh, and Tobol- 
ski sat down. 

“I just heard about your accident," he 


said, after a few seconds. "Don't know 
why I hadn't heard before. I thought, 
maybe, being alone so much and having 
so much extra time, you might enjoy a bit 
of chess now and then." He was obvi- 
ously embarrassed, but went on deter- 
minedly. “Maybe you get enough of that, 
though. I just wondered." 

Karaugh's hands trembled as he pulled 
the chess table that stood by his chair 
around in front of him. 

“Td be very glad to," he managed to say 
quietly. But he could not keep his fingers 
steady as he set up the men. Tobolski, 
without more ado, drew his chair up op- 

osite Karaugh and they began to play. 

he twilight deepened into dusk and 
the dusk into darkness. Once Karaugh 
asked Tobolski to turn on the lights. 
Except for that brief interlude, they 
played steadily on, hour after hour. They 
were nearly even; perhaps Tobolski was 
a shade better, but the long nights of 
study had told on Karaugh's playing. It 
was better than in the days when he had 
haunted the Queen City Club. At last 
he had a chance to show someone what he 
had learned about the Queen's Gambit! 
And he found out some tricks about the 
French Defense that he had missed. At 
midnight Tobolski leaned back in his 
chair and left the pieces where they were 
at the end of the game. 


He was a little ill at 
ease, but he smiled friendly-wise at Karaugh. He did not offer to shake hands 


“T must be going," he said. 

“One more!" pleaded Karaugh. 

“No—not to-night; perhaps you'd care 
to play again?" 

“To-morrow night!” said Karaugh ea- 
gerly. 

“Tuesday and Saturday nights are all I 
have free," said Tobolski. “If you'd like 
it, I could come Saturday.” 

“Tl expect you," said Karaugh. 


ARAUGH was a new man from that 
day on. Someone to play with, some- 
one to talk to, someone to appreciate what 
he appreciated. He steadfastly would 
not remember the things that he had said 
about Tobolski in the past. And Tobolski 
evidently remembered none of the snubs 
and small pettinesses. He came every 
Tuesday and Saturday nights. It soon 
became an established custom. The tan- 
talizing dreams vanished. Books began 
to take on charm and meaning. Work be- 
gan to beckon to him as Karaugh’s powers 
of concentration came back. octor 
Sanborn got hold of some literary work 
he could do. But Tuesdays and Saturdays 
really made the week for him. Once he 
made up his mind to apologize for past 
slights; but when Tobolski came that 
night, gravely friendly and courteous, the 
words would not come. 
At first they only (Continued on page 119) 


How Hard Do You Work on 
Saturday Mornings? 


By an executive who says there is too much loafing in his 
office at the end of the week 


NTIL his untimely taking off, 
a few years ago, there lived 
at "Woodland Farm," near 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio, a capa- 
ble and kindly man, known 
throughout the length and breadth of 
agricultural America, South America, and 
Europe as “Alfalfa Joe" Wing. He was so 
known because he was the first man to 
row alfalfa successfully: east of the 
Mississippi River—and that in the face of 
the fact that almost everybody had tried 
it, and all had agreed that it couldn’t be 
done. 

Joe Wing said many shrewd and true 
things. He knew human nature as well as 
he did human nature’s near 
relative, Mother Nature; and 
in discussing the former one 
day he said: 

“We humans are all about 
as lazy as we dare to be.” 

I don't know why I should 
happen to think of that remark 
in connection with the full 
half-day's work the people in 
my office and I are supposed 
to do Saturday morning, but 
perhaps you will be able to 
figure it out for yourself before 
you finish reading this article. 

You know, if you have thought of the 
matter at all, that Saturday half-holiday 
has been all but universally established in 
this country in the last few years. From 
the laborer up to the veriest business 
leader we have come to have that com- 
fortable Friday-evening feeling that ‘‘to- 
morrow's only Saturday, and it really 
doesn't amount to much." 

I have had occasion lately to wonder if 
that is the way we should feel about it. 
I don't think it is. In fact, I find it mighty 
exasperating to see the members of my 
staff. who have been given Saturday 
afternoon off, take advantage of that fact 
to fudge on their work Saturday morning. 

I can understand why men in my posi- 
tion, seeing the concessions they grant, 
and the fair conditions they try to es- 
tablish, taken mean advantage of, some- 
times become disgusted and bear down 
hard on the people who work for them, 
conceding nothing. You cannot help 
feeling that considerate treatment is not 
appreciated. 

Still, we executives are not blameless in 
the matter. I grant you this Saturday- 
morning slump has sort of gone by com- 
mon consent. I don't know of any 
executive who has considered the effect of 
Friday evening's contemplation of Satur- 
day afternoon's expectancy on Saturday 
morning's work. Is it possible that this 
is because the boss has been doing a little 
Friday-evening ruminating on his own 
hook? Possibly. 


D 


Anyhow, as a business man I have about 
decided that Saturday afternoon as a half- 
holiday has practically been the ruination 
of Saturday morning as a work period. 
And I submit that there is cause for pause 
before we wantonly hurl one day a week 
out the window, particularly in view of the 
large number of things there are to be 
done, and the limited number of days 
available every week for hurling. I hope 
the people who work in my and other 
business institutions will think that over. 

If we are going to do away with Satur- 
day as a day of work altogether, let us 
frankly discard the thing, and be done 
with it. If we are not, then let us defer our 


let-down until Saturday noon, and really 
work Saturday mornings. It is not fair to 
yourself nor to your employer to do other- 
wise. 

The thing that crystallized this question 
in my mind was a luncheon with five de- 
partment heads from the offices of a large 
corporation the other day. One was in 
charge of the departments managed by the 
other four, and evidently the matter had 
been discussed before, judging from the 
way they all pricked up their ears when 
Saturday morning was mentioned. 


“WE'VE got to decide pretty soon what 
we’re going to do,” said one of them. 
“You know we talked about it last year, 
but nothing was done. We just drifted 
along. Most of the men came in Saturday 
morning and loafed frankly at their desks, 
or spent their time visiting other loafers 
at other desks. They all just put in the 
time until noon." . 

“Yes,” said another, “or disappeared 
‘to make a call’ about ten o'clock, and 
never showed up again." 

“Well,” spoke up a third, “what are 
you going to do, when everybody's doing 
1t? Suppose a man does buckle down to a 
morning's work. He goes out to call on a 
prospect, and, like as not, he’s ‘gone for 
the day.’ That is ruinous to the best of 
good intentions.” 

“Yes,” said another, “and if you think 
that atmosphere isn’t communicated to 
the desk men, the clerks, and the stenog- 


OES this describe a 
condition that exists 
in your own office? 


raphers, you’ve got another guess com- 
ing. They’re not slow to pick up a thing 
like that!” 

“But why,” asked the chief, “can’t our 
men make, or have made for them, a 
definite program of Saturday-morning 
work that isn't dependent on outside 

eople? Why shouldn't Saturday morning 
fe used to clean up corrrespondence and 
plan the following week’s work?” 

“T suppose it could,” said another; 
“but this Saturday-morning let-down 
isn’t altogether the fault of our salesmen. 
What about the heads of the business? 
I’m frank to say J don’t recall a single 
Saturday morning last year that one of 
them showed up. 

“Tf you've ever noticed, 
there is a pretty general prac- 
tice among the big fellows of 
sliding out Friday evening for 
a motor trip or a week-end 
visit. And you know as well as 
I do that example is powerful; 
and if the little fellow sees the 
big fellow do a thing, he'll 
follow suit as nearly as he 
thinks he can and still get 
away with it." 

* You're absolutely right," 
said the chief, “but put that 
aside for a moment and consider the prac- 
tical fact that Saturday half-holiday is 
pretty generally established. I personally 
wouldn’t cry much if Saturday work could 
be done away with; but you know that 
with men in every office there is a certain 
amount of work that has to be done, and 
it takes a certain amount of time to get 
through it. I don't think five days a week 
is enough time to do it in. At least J 
wouldn’t find it enough.” 

It was then suggested that the Saturday 
working hours be added to the other five 
working days in the form of an extra hour 
each day, eliminating Saturday. This was 
objected to by one man, who said he 
worked full time at the office and many 
evenings at home, and then couldn’t keep 
up with his duties. 

“That,” said the chief, “is because you 
haven’t got your work organized properly. 
An executive who has to work at home is a 
poor executive, and a clerk who has to 
work overtime, except in unusual circum- 
stances, has a poor boss, who either 
doesn’t organize his business properly, or 
doesn’t hire enough help. 

“ Your statement reminds me of a big 
business man I talked with the other day 
on this very subject. He recently invited 
his vice president, in charge of produc- 
tion, to take a week’s vacation with him. 

**T'd like awfully well to go,’ said the 
vice president, ‘but I don't see how I can 
now. | feel that I ought to keep my hand 
on things here.’ (Continued on page 118) 
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Don’t Squander 


the Past 


N PHILADELPHIA, on October 
27th, 1920, a ceremony occurred 
which gives food for thought. On 
that day, Roosevelt, had he been 
living, would have been sixty-two. 
In order not only to keep, but fittingly 
to mark Roosevelt’s birthday, some wise 
and patriotic Philadelphians made it the 
occasion of formally changing the name 
of an important new highway. 
The mayor of Philadelphia was present. 
Other leading citizens were on hand. Some 
of them spoke. A group of school children 


By Owen Wister 


sang music befitting the occasion. Best of 
all, the widow and the son of the greatest 
American our generation has known, 
stood there while the new highway was 
renamed. 

Hitherto it had been called the North- 
east Boulevard. Henceforth it will be 
the Roosevelt Boulevard. Those school 
children who sang will remember the day 
in their older years. e 

But that is by no means the end of it, 
and this single instance can be made the 
forerunner of a widely extended national 
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custom, which we practice now in but a 
very narrow way. Not long hence, as 
history measures time, everybody who 
attended the renaming of the boulevard 
will be gone, and other school children 
will walk there. Only then will the new 
name attain its full value. 

The new name hoards some of the 
strength of our past as a tonic for genera- 
tions to come. If we do not keep the 

recious drops of our history, our national 
blood will be too thin to live any future 
worth living. 

Save as a convenient label, what value 
has Northeast Boulevard? Roosevelt is 
quite another matter. Roosevelt rings 
with history. Like Washington, or Lin- 
coln, it sets our patriotism alata: Not 
that every time a school child of the future 
walks in the Roosevelt Boulevard he will 
invariably thrill with American pride and 
feel like shouting “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” or * My Country, 'tis of Thee," 
at the top of his lungs. Not at all! Such 
frequent bursting into the national an- 
them is not desirable; indeed, it would be 
most annoying. 

Possibly it will be remembered by some 
of us who ate meals at restaurants during 
the recent war, how thankful we were 
when the restaurant had no orchestra; 
how glad we were to be able to go from 
soup to baked apple without having to 
jump up every five or ten minutes and 
stand while they finished some national 
tune and the food grew tepid on our plates. 

I happen to be writing these sentences 
in Boston, where the principal shops áre to 
be found in Washington Street. The pa- 
triotism of probably not many who shop 
in that street is nourished by its immortal 
name; but would any of these people like 
to see the name changed from Washington 
Street to, let us say, Tenth Street or 
Eleventh Street, or Avenue A, or Avenue 
B? Would not most of them, would not 
all who are genuine Americans, object 
strongly to this effacing of a monument to 
the Father of their Country? 

Monuments are of many sorts. Certain 
varieties of them—such as national holi- 
days, tall columns, statues, public build- 
ings—should be kept, and generally are 
kept, for the greatest men. Next follow 
public parks and squares; and in this class 
may be placed also highways. Highways 
offer an especially adaptable means to 
commemorate any citizen of distinction, 
because they are of so many different de- 
grees of importance. 


WE HAVE given to our greatest high- 
'" way the name of Lincoln. Other 
streets and other monuments there are to 
him, just as there are to Washington, 
because both men rendered services to our 
country so very great. It is beginning to 


be thus with Roosevelt. He neither created 
nor saved his country; he had no chance to 
perform either of these services; but he 
lifted her very high, because by his daily 
life he taught young men the full meaning 
of their country and the full measure of 
: their duty to her. 

'Thus we hoard Washington, Lincoln, 
Roosevelt, for the generations to come. 
Thus we hoard Grant, thus Sherman, 
Sheridan, Webster, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Jefferson, Franklin, and many others, 
paying them, by the varying importance 
of our monuments to them, the honor 
which we feel, more by instinct than 
through thinking, is due to them for their 
varying degrees of public service. 

Never let us lose sight of the twofold 
reason for any monument to a distin- 
guished fellow countryman. Its back- 
ward-looking significance is one thing. Its 

orward-looking use is quite another. 
oking backward, it honors the dead; 
looking forward’ it hoards him for the 
future. Be it an obelisk, a temple, a park, 
or a street—whatever it be that we dedi- 
cate to the dead man’s achievements and 
Name, its constant visible presence weaves 
him into the texture of our national life, 
and enriches our national existence: 
Once some years ago, a king came from 


Sid Says 


his north Europe country to visit us. He 
was tall, and young, and strong. Much of 
his time was spent in the wilder regions of 
our West, where he went for big game. 
But he saw other parts of our country, 
too; and he was asked what, during his 
visit to America, had struck him most. 
“Your wastefulness," was his reply. 


ENTURIES ofexperience spoke in that 
wise remark. From father to son back 
through history, further back than Wash- 
ington, further back than Columbus, need 
had taught the Old World the hard lesson 
of thrift. It was in the year twelve hun- 
dred and something that the City of 
Frankfort on the Main was already con- 
serving a great forest near by. From that 
forest it got all its wood. And the forest 
never gave out. I saw it in pune, 1914, 
thick with tall healthy trees. By the year 
twelve hundred, Frankfort already had 
learned from experience that if you treat a 
forest in one way it will disappear, while if 
you treat it in another way it will go on 
elping you, century after century. Close 
to almost every little village in France you 
would have found before the war a forest 
that had been supplying the people with 
wood in the same way for centuries. 
America was thick with forests once. 


Sid Says: 


George Washington needs advertising 
just as much as soap does 
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Where are they now? Three hundred 

ears have been enough for us to kill what 
E atope has kept alive for a thousand, and 
knows how to keep alive for a thousand 
more. 

When Roosevelt began his policy of 
conservation, he was angrily routed: A 
Western senator remarked, “The people 
will take the sticks, all the same.” Huge 
floods, huge droughts, and the high price 
of lumber, are the consequences of the 
people taking the sticks. 

he forests are not quite all gone; but it 
will be long years before Roosevelt’s now 
generally understood and accepted policy 
of conservation restores the balance, and 
we have learned to use our forests without 
abusing them. Meanwhile, the changing 
of that name of the Northeast Boulevard 
to Roosevelt Boulevard points the way to 
another kind of conservation, a mental or 
spiritual kind, which it is not too late to 
practice, and which can be much more 
easily inaugurated. 

Some two millions of young Ameri- 
can men were in France. But they were 
not fighting every day. There were times 
when hey bad rest, and other times when 
they had a few days’ leave. During these 
they noticed keenly the bad drainage and 
the high prices; but (Continued on page 126) 


R. WISTER has created a great phrase—“ Don’t 
squander the past.” 


If there is anything the human animal is good 
at, it is squandering the past. Nations do it, you and I 
as individuals do it. What a happy world we could live 
in, if we had sense enough to use the experience of those 
who have preceded us! : 

We even have trouble using our own experience. We 
forget what that experience has been, and then go ahead 
and make the same mistake over again. 

We really know only a few simple things. We know 
enough not to take a match and deliberately light our 
full beards (if we have them), and we know enough not 
to jump off a forty-story building. That kind of wisdom 
seems to have come down to us from the past. But we 
don't know enough to turn a deaf ear to wild-cat 
Schemes, and don't always know enough to get up and 
move out of a draft. (Don't get scared. I am not going 
to enumerate all the blunders we make. How much do 
you think this white paper costs?) 

It is all a matter of education—a slow process. But 
the thing is worth doing. Anyhow, this magazine is de- 
yoted to telling people, over and over, what is good for 
them to know. 

How to make this nation of ours better and stronger 
is one of these things. Mr. Wister says we are missing 
a big chance to educate ourselves and our children in 
patriotism by not naming more of our streets and 


squares and highways after our great men and their 
great deeds. He is right. Naming a street after a great 
American, like Washington, or Lincoln, or Roosevelt, is 
simply advertising that man to the nation, now and in 
the future. 

Every business man knows that you've got to keep on 
advertising a thing if you don't want people to forget 
all about it. Why not use the wisdom these business 
men have learned? 

The law that governs advertising applies to nations 
as well as to goods. You have to keep saying a thing 
over and over. 1f the full power of advertising could be 
turned on, and then turned off, the job of one of the 
best known soaps in the world would have been easy. 
All that would have been necessary would have been 
this: Hire two inches in a newspaper about the year 
1885 and make the following announcement: 


Our soap is perfect. We tell you once and for 
. the last time. We hope we may never have to 
repeat it. Let this be the record—and don't let 
us ever have to speak of the matter again. 


But that wouldn't work. The wax in the human brain 
does not register and hold impressions unless they come 
in constant repetition. “Repetition is reputation, and 
reputation is repetition"—that is the law of advertising. 
The rule is inexorable. There is no short cut around it— 
neither for soap nor George Washington. 


Look Like a Million! 


That’s what the St. Louis salesman told Bill. So he 


went home and tried it 


By Ralph E. Mooney 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR LITLE 


HEN William Kellogg 

Wheless attained the ma- 

turity of twenty-one, he 

was quite convinced of the 

impressive fact that he 
was an ornament and an acquisition to his 
community. William Kellogg was good- 
looking, as men go, and everyone was con- 
tantly telling him he was a fine boy. They 
said he would have whatever he wanted 
from life, because he was that kind. He 
could do so many things and was so full 
of ideas. William thought about this a 
great deal, and finally decided that every- 
one was right. 

Just at this time he made a journey 
from his little home town to St. Louis, 
where Bill expected to find something of 
value to himself. 

And Bill found it. Merely a word, a 
chance phrase, but it proved to be an 
inspiration and a war-cry—Bill’s key- 
note speech for years to come. 

He went to buy a suit of clothes. Since 
he did not name a price, the salesman 
craftily put upon him a creation of gor- 

eous, fine-striped serge of superb fit. 

hen Bill protested that he didn't want 
to pay so much for a suit, the salesman 
smiled. 

“Take it and ask no questions,” he ad- 
vised. ‘‘It fits you and looks swell. It’s 
just yours, that's all. Ain't it now? I 
wish I could look like that in clothes!" 

Again Bill protested, albeit feebly. 

“Price! Price!” groaned the salesman. 
“What should price mean to you? You 
are a business man, ain't you?" 

Bill was on the point of becoming one— 
and said so. 

“Then let me tell you a secret," ad- 
vised the salesman. ''Your clothes make 
you money. Clothes like this bring busi- 
ness. I’m telling you—and remember it 
all your life—look like a million and, 
you'll make a million!" 

Upon such slight things do human for- 
tunes hang! erely a word, a chance 
phrase, yet it stayed with Bill. He 
«dopted the salesman’s aphorism as a 
secret formula of success; the precept of 
precepts for him, the foundation of his life 
philosophy. Look like a million and make 
a million. Each time he murmured it to 
himself, it seemed to acquire more bril- 
liant force. 

So, having found what he wanted in 
St. Louis, Bill returned to Corbinville. 
It was astonishing how the possession of a 
secret formula made things easy for him. 
Instantly—knowing his objective, the 
million; and his plan of campaign, the 
looking like it—he found himself a step 
ahead of undecided young men, a niche 
above them. More especially, it in- 
stantly and delightfully disposed of the 
matter of Dick Sims, who, to all appear- 
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ances, had neither objective nor campaign 
in mind. 

Dick Sims had been Bill's one rival; 
a rival who always had been able to 
bump his blunt way against Bill. Had 
been able to rank as an unpleasant equal 
to him. When Bill was captain of the 
high-school football team, it had been 
Dick who, running from right tackle, 
made the star plays. When Bill was made 
senior class president, Dick Sims was 
made treasurer. In a word, Dick was one 
of those people who are dangerous in that 
they are always present to share the glory 
and the honors. 

But now Dick seemed to drop right out 
of sight and consideration. Bill knew his 
own superiority, at last, and ceased to 
think of the matter. The world underwent 
a magical change before his eyes. From a 
green globe on a schoolroom desk, it be- 
came an oyster; from an impregnable 
fortress, a public park. 

There was the matter of the girl, too. 
Dick Sims had also been Bill's rival there, 
but now she turned definitely to Bill. 
There was something in that million- 
dollar look that no one could resist. Bill 
was able to monopolize her time, and lead 
Corbinville society with her. Until, final- 
ly, when the older ladies spoke of mar- 
riages to be, they always mentioned Bill 
Wheless and Mathilda Loring—they 
called her Mattie—in the same breath. 
In one leap, Bill had won everything that 
is wanted from life. One good suit of 
clothes had done it. 


F COURSE Bill took a position in 
the Corbinville National Bank. To 
make a million, you had to be a financier, 
and there was only one way to be a finan- 
cier. That was to handle finances. Bill 
intended to learn banking and save his 
money. After a while, he would buy a 
share of bank stock. After that, another. 
Finally, cashier—and then president of 
orm d with a splendid 
is campaign opened with a splendi 
rush. Bill Nar raised from office boy to 
teller in no time, and before his first year 
in business was at an end had purchased a 
share of stock, using a part of the sum of 
five hundred dollars which his father had 
iven him on his twenty-first birthday. 
The balance of the money went into tail- 
ored clothes. 

The affair with Mathilda Loring moved 
rapidly, too. Bill held his head high and 
the older folks proudly affirmed that 
Mattie was a fine girl and Bill was a fine 
boy and certainly deserved the success 
that was his. It was generally understood 
that they were to be married after another 
successful year had passed. 

As for Dick Sims, or Mr. R. Sims as he 
had now become, he spent that year in 


a rather peculiar way. He went off to 
St. Louis and—of all things!—took some 
courses in a mechanical trades school. 
His mother said, apologetically some 
thought, that he had always been inter- 
ested in mechanical matters; but it was an 
open secret that he worked daily in over- 
alls and was often so black with grease 
that visitors couldn't recognize him. For 
further excuse, Dick said, according to a 
report, that it was better for a man to 
dabble in grease, and know something 
definite, than to depend entirely upon 
cleverness. 


THE end of the year found the r 

fellow back in Corbinville, posing ludi- 
crously as Mr. R. Sims, proprietor of the 
Corbinville Machine Shop. A machine . 
shop in Corbinville? What for? Weren't 
there blacksmith shops galore, and was 
there not a garage? Atanyrate,it wastrue 
about the man's overalls and his black- 
ness. lle used to come into the bank to 
make tiny deposits—grease to his elbows, 
grease in his hair and eyebrows. Bill 
would look down at the knife-edge creases 
in his own neat suit and would survey 
the end of his nifty crocheted necktie, and 
would shudder. l 

During the following year, his twenty- 
third, Bill received another birthda 
present. He acquired more bank stoc! 
and something nice in the way of brown 
Scotch cloth with a fine red stripe. Also, 
Bill began to hustle. That was the 
year when the book and the play entitled 
“The Fortune Hunter” were at the height 
of their popularity, and Bill suddenly saw 
an opportunity to boost Corbinville’s 
smaller drugstore by judicious advertising 
and service. He put it over pretty well, 
too. Gave his note for a third interest, 
endorsed a note for his partner, and got 
the Nayshun-All drug people to stock and 
decorate the store after the well-known 
Nayshun-All plan. 

Soon Bill slipped over another good 
thing. He pledged his bank stock and 
went partners with a show man from the 
city in a.new motion picture theatre. The 
city man had the inside track with a re- 
cently organized feature film house. Bill 
had the credit, appearance, and nerve to 
finance the building and furnishing on a 
shoe string. The house was opened to- 
ward the end of that year and was a howl- 
ing success. 

But still Bill and Mattie didn't get 
married. The reason, of course, was that 
they couldn't. Bill had so many notes 
out, now, that it took every cent he could 
get his hands on to clear them up and bu 
a few good clothes. His share B ché prof- 
its from the drug store, for example, often 
ran as high as a hundred a month—al- 
though not often—and that had to go 


The house was opened toward the end of that year, and was a howling success 


right in on the druggist's notes. As for the 
picture house—why, after the film rental 
and the employees were paid, the balance, 
large as it was, all had to go to the con- 


tractors and to the theatre-chair people. 
Of course, everything was all right. In 
a month or two the drugstore matter 
would be paid up—and the profits would 
be all velvet. And the picture show 
scheme would be clear within six months 
easily, at the rate "they" were patroniz- 
ing it. 
et there was something to worry about 
ou liked a joke. Somebody—who was 
it? well, no matter—somebody, chuckling 


hoarsely into a Civil War veteran's beard, 
had said: 

“Better watch Dick Sims, Bill! He's 
cutting you out." 


F COURSE that was too ridiculous 
to heed, but it had developed that 
Dick Sims had actually gone to see Mattie 
once or twice until informed of the exist- 
ing understanding between her and Bill. 
Then, of course, Dick had quite properly 
dropped out of sight again. 
Dick had been rather funny that year, 
anyhow. He had acquired the agency for 
a gasolene farm engine, a stationary plank! 


He had just barely been able to scrape 
enough together to buy a demonstration 
outfit, and had begun peddling it out 
around the country. Later, the queer 
fellow had joined forces with the town 

lumber, and they had installed thirty or 
iay water and sewage systems on the 
better farms. People said that Dick was 
doing well at it and, of course, he was— 
but what did that amount to? Where 
was the money in it? Certainly there was 
no fortune in sight, nọ financial prowess. 
A man, at best, could acquire a compe- 
tence that way. He would plug all his [ife 
and never see Easy Street. What a life! ] 
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Toward the end of the year—just when 
Bill was opening the LESE COR was 
trying a new venture too. That was an- 
other garage. It was located in an old 
livery stable and Dick's motor car was 
the only one in it. 

Dick's motor car! That was another 
joke. Of all the poor, pitiful, would-be 
things to do, to try and keep a motor 
when you couldn't buy a decent one and 
couldn't even afford to dress decently 
while in it! And it was the most dis- 
tressed-looking, antiquated wheeze-buggy, 


at that! What did Dick want with a 
motor car? Who in the world would ride 
with fimt And how about Dick's bal- 
ance? 


Bill scornfully looked it up, and was a 
little startled at its showing. Dick had 
four thousand six hundred and eighty- 
eight dollars lying idle in tle bank. 


IN THE month which immediately fol- 
lowed this discovery, the impression 
D on Bill that he had better keep alive. 

ick Sims was a dangerous rival. He was 
in a fair way to climb and share the honors 
again. He might, in some underhanded 
way, win Mattie. 

One day, as Bill was reassuring himself 
on this matter, his partner in the picture 
house came into the bank rather hastily. 

“C’m here," nodded his partner. “I 
want a word or two." 

“Well?” 

“T just saw Levinsky and Rollins over 
at the hotel." 

“Who are they?" 

“Oh, I forgot. Listen, boy, they're 
Starcraft and Art Reel men. They've 
been putting in a chain of shows through 
the state. It means competition, and 
quick competition; that's all They were 
talking to that fellow that owns Odd 
Fellows’ Hall." 

“Well, can't we beat their game?" 

“Oh, we can stick—but, listen! It 
means dividing the crowd, don't you see? 
And we ain't paid up yet." 

:*How soon will they be ready?” 

“Tf they go after it the way they usually 
do, it will be from three to six months.” 

“Well be paid up in six months.” 

“Yeh—but you don't know the half of 
it. If they start to buck us we'll have 
trouble right along. And, look here—” 

Bill's partner worked an example in 
arithmetic that startled the young man. 

“But, but," he stammered, '' what's the 
answer to that?" 

'The answer was that they must hike 
for cover at once. The best cover would 
be a corporation. The thing to do was 
to incorporate, keep control of the busi- 
ness, and then persuade their creditors 
to accept stock in lieu of payment. If 
the creditors wouldn't take it, then sell 
enough stock to pay the debts and prevent 
the filing of mechanics’ liens. It meant a 
division of profits, of course; but when the 
fight came, the more local stockholders 
they had, the better off they'd be. 

So they hastened to incorporate and 
retire behind the bulwark of a charter and 
board of directors. The stock was dis- 
posed of readily enough to advance sub- 
scribers or to the creditors, as had been 
suggested. The rumored new theatre did 
not hinder the sale of it, as Wheless's 
house was looked on as an institution and, 
indeed, the town was beginning to pride 
itself on the fact that it could support two 
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Sure enough, it was Dick Sims. 


theatres now. Several new branch fac- 
tories had been located there and the pop- 
ulation had increased fifty per cent. 


WHEN this business was so easily 
carried through, Bill felt inclined to 
cry victory, but he was speedily jolted out 
of his complacency. Someone complained 
to the town mayor that the pictures being 
run at the Wheless Theatre were immoral— 
and the show was closed for two nights, and 
only resumed operation under supervision 
of a not too friendly board of censors. As 
this unpleasant storm died down, they had 
trouble with their film service. 

Finally, however, everything was 
straightened out so that when the new 
theatre opened there was no catastrophe. 
Receipts fell off slightly but not danger- 
ously. As this fact developed and the 
smoke of struggle lifted, Bill began to 
chide himself for indulging in needless 
worry. Another year had passed, and he 


He was leaning 


was still sitting pretty. What a great tip 
that clothing salesman had given him! 
His appearance had pulled him through 
the trouble. He had looked prosperity 
and had drawn prosperity. Not a man in 
town had guessed that he was skating on 
thin ice. Well, he must buckle down now 
and accumulate some real money. Also, 
he must make a bigger impression than 
ever. He depleted an already insignifi- 
cant bank account to get a nifty gray 
serge suit, several pairs of shoes and half a 
dozen silk shirts. 

It was well he did so, for he needed to 
bluff more than ever. Instead of clearing, 
the smoke of battle thickened. The oppo- 
sition drugstores got the Germo-Sealed 
and the Helthkeep lines, and began to 
stage bargain sales and to restock. The 
Wheless Theatre's film service consoli- 
dated with Starcraft and Art Reel, and it 
was necéssary to make connections with 
a new distributor, whose stuff was not 


There 


on the gate, talking to Mattie. 


nearly so good. Money began to grow 
actually scarce. Bill had to throw out 
hints to Mattie that the wedding might 
have to wait. Bill felt it keenly. To make 
things worse, Dick Sims, whom he had 
pyericoked for a long time while in the 
midst of his business troubles, suddenly 
came to notice again. When he came he 
came with a rush. One morning the Civil 
War veteran appeared in the bank: 

“Look out fer Dick, Billy! Hes 
cuttin’ ye out!" 

Bill's laughter was by no means so con- 
fident as it had been a year before. 

“Say, what's he doing now?” he asked. 

* Land o' Goshen! I don't know, Billy. 
He's got so many irons in the fire it keeps 
a man guessing." 

But within an hour he heard more of 
Dick Sims. A whiskered countryman of 
substantial means drove up in his car and 
entered the bank. Inside, he encountered 
another of his ilk. 


—— Ia" __ 


was something oddly different about the man 


*Hello, Dan," said the newcomer. 

“Hello, how's the car now? Did Sims 
fix her?” 

“A’course, Dan! That young fellow 
can make a gasolene engine talk!” 

“Sure! He’s gettin’ all the business he 
can stand, too, ain't he? Going to build a 
new garage, I hear." 

"Yep! Already started." 


"THAT evening, as the man with the 
million-dollar look walked home along 
Mattie's street he glimpsed a figure at her 
gate. His heart arose in his mouth and 
he hurried on. Sure enough, it was Dick 
Sims. He was leaning on the gate, talk- 
ing to Mattie. There was something 
Sd different about the man. His 
clothes were fairly neat, for one thing, and 
his face and hands were clean, for another. 
‘And, worst of all, there stood in the street 
behind him a new, shiny, and imposing 
roadster. 


Bill's mouth went dry and his counte- 
nance turned feverish. He greeted them 
harshly. 

“Hello, folks!” 

They returned his greeting, and he 
spoke on: 

ML Dick, where'd you get the real 
cari 

“Oh,” smiled Dick, “that’s one of my 
demonstrators. I turned the old boat into 
a trouble wagon long ago.” 

“Have you got an auto agency, too?” 
snapped Bill. 

“Three,” joked Sims. “Light, medi- 
um, and heavy. I’ve outsold any dealer 
in town this year." 

After a little, 
a wry smile. 

“Look like a million and you'll make a 
million." Bill Wheless began to chant it to 
himself as he ground his teeth and fought a 
nerve-racking battle with Fate during that 
fourth year of his (Continued on page 124) 


Bill walked on, smiling 


Questions Folks Ask When They 
Want to Take a Trip 


They range from the cost of a journey around the world to the proper method 
of getting into an upper berth in a sleeping car. Through answering 
millions of these inquiries every year we have learned 
a great deal about human nature 


OR more than thirty-two years 

I have been growing better and 

better acquainted with people 

who are either taking a journey, 
planning to take one, or, at the 

very least, hoping to take one. 
uring all that time, the phrase “Ask 
Mr. Foster” has been a standing invita- 
tion to the public. Last year over two 
_million persons availed themselves of it, 
bringing or sending many 
millions of questions to our 
offices in forty cities of the 
United States and Cuba. 

Most of these inquiries 
deal with routes of travel, 
resorts, rates, tickets, hotels, 
banks, schools, motor roads, 
golf, sea-bathing, baggage, 
remedies for seasickness and 
car sickness, baggage, tip- 
ping, insurance—everything 
in short, that pertains to 
travel. 

Incidentally, I may say 
that another question, and 
a very common one, is 
whether there is a "Mr. 
Foster." They seem to 
think the name is an inven- 
tion, with some mystery 
behind it. But my name 
really is Foster, and I am 
not at all mysterious. 

Another common ques- 
tion is, “How does Mr. 
Foster make any money?" 
The answer is that we take 
no fees from the public, no 
commissions from transpor- 
tation lines, or from others. 
Our work is paid for by the 
advertising in our travel magazine and 
half a dozen standard guide books which 
we sell. 

That is the simple explanation of what 
seems to mystify a good many persons. 
The mystery comes becuse so far as I 
know, the business is unique. It is un- 
like any other in this country or anywhere 
else. 

Our beginning was an accident. Back 
in the eighties, Í had a little book shop in 
the up-town district of St. Augustine, 
Florida; and as there was no ticket office 
in that section of town, customers often 
asked us for information concerning trains 
and trips about. I had an idea that 
pleasant, efficient service, including the 

iving out of information, would help the 
ook trade; so I learned all I could about 
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By Ward G. Foster 


trains, trips, resorts, and so on, around 
St. Augustine. Before long I found that, 
by word from one person to another, tour- 
ists were being advised to “ask Mr. 
Foster.” 

Then I got an idea of a nation-wide 
service to all people who wanted to travel; 
offices where anyone could ask anything 
and get polite attention and reliable infor- 
mation. It was comparatively easy to 


It Costs $17 a Day to Go 


Around the World 


"YT TAKES more money to travel 
than it used to," says Mr. Foster. 
"Once we could quote an average 
expenditure of ten dollars a day to 
the person who wanted to go around 
the world. Now we advise seven- 
teen to twenty dollars a day. An 
experienced traveler, knowing how 
to economize, might get through 
on fifteen dollars a day; but seven- 
teen 1s the least we feel able to as- 
sure anyone as a minimum rate." 


insure the former; but when I tried to get 
reliable information I found that it didn't 
exist. Information on travel and travel- 
ing conditions, with the exception of a very 
few expensive resorts, was worse than no 
information, since it was inaccurate and 
soon out of date. So I set out to get real 
information. 

To-day that is the biggest part of the 
work. I have now seven trained men who 
travel continuously for us with one end in 
view: to get accurate information for the 
traveling public. Every year these men 
go to practically every summer and winter 
resort on this continent and in the West 
Indies. Our investigators also visit Europe 


and the Orient. As far as possible they go ` 


to every small place within reach. 
Every week the dispatches from these 


men are collated, and filed in our execu- 
tive offices in New York City, and a 
report is sent to each of our forty other 
offices. If a hotel in North Carolina 
changes hands, we list the new owner; if 
a bad road in Montana is repaired, we 
note that fact; if some hotel in Maine, or 
in Texas, extends a golf course from nine 
to eighteen holes, or establishes a golf 
course, we can tell this to golf lovers. 

In addition to having 
these seven representatives 
travel continuously, we ex- 
change the women managers 
of our offices, shifting them 
from Maine to Florida, 
from Los Angeles to Cuba, 
so that they are personally 
familiar with as many parts 
of the country as possible. 
All told, our representatives 
covered two hundred and 
fifty thousand miles last 
year, seeking information 
for travelers. 

In New England our 
service is maintained during 
the summer months only, 
except in the large cities. 
In Florida, it is for the 
winter months only. In New 
England the service has 
developed into almost en- 
tirely an automobile service. 
Some hotels in New Eng- 
land and the Adirondacks 
report that fully eighty per 
cent of their guests arrive 
by motor. 

At present, the people 
who go there keep us busy 
answering inquiries about 
the condition of roads, the location of 
service garages, the possibilities of getting 
good meals and a comfortable bed for an 
overnight stay, the traffic rules of the 
states through which they will pass, and 
so on. This particular part of the count 
is the heaviest in auto service, although 
we supply touring information all over the 
country in a lesser degree. 

We furnish information to all kinds of 
people. Multi-millionaires come to us— 
and so do their clerks; skilled mechanics 
come, as well as the captains of great 
industries. Certain people come every 
year and place their vacations or their 
travel plans in our hands. During 1920, 
when we passed the two million mark, 
there was more travel than ever before. 
About twenty-five per cent of this was for 
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commercial purposes, seventy-five per cent 
for pleasure. A great deal of it was new 
travel; that is, by people who never had 
traveled at all. One of my assistants tells 
me that in the past year and a half she has 
answered more inquiries as to the way to 
go to bed in a Pullman car than in any ten 
years before. On every trip I take, I find 
men who do not know how to make use of 
toilet facilities in Pullman cars. 

We take special pains to serve inexperi- 
enced travelers. The assistant I just 
mentioned has a scheme of showing a 
diagram of a Pullman section, explain- 
ing how the lower berth is made from the 
seat cushions and how the 
upper one is lowered, the 
position of the ladder for 
the upper berth, and so on. 
A great many women want 
to know what clothing to 
wear on different trips or at 
summer or winter resorts. 


HENMr. Reynolds and 

I started this business 
we installed men in our first 
offices; but before long we 
found that they were not 
much of a success. We re- 
placed them with women as 
an experiment, and the im- 
mediate results were so 
satisfactory that now we 
employ women only in all 
of our information offices. 
I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that as a class, women, 
in offices such as ours, where 
service is the first require- 
ment, are more uniformly 
courteous than men, more 
interested in the problems 
that come to them, and have 
more graciousness in their 
attitude toward people. 

In a service office, nothing 
should be too much trouble, 
and nothing should be con- 
sidered as ridiculous. No 
honest question seems fool- 
ish to the person who asks 
it, no matter how foolish it 
may seem to a more sophis- 
ticated or able mind. To 
recognize that fact, to keep 
one’s self sympathetic, and 
to render real help to every 
kind of person who comes to 
us, is the business of office 
managers. In addition to 
this they must know a great 
deal. hen our assistants 
travel, they travel as tourists 
for pleasure, taking plenty 
of time to dip here and there 
into unknown spots. They must do this in 
order to give the right kind of service to the 
public which comes to “ask Mr. Foster.” 

Our office managers are selected for 
their adaptibility to this particular work, 
and then receive careful training during a 
course extending over a six-months period. 
After being placed in charge of offices, 
their work is supervised by those of long 
experience in the work. The manager of 
each office sends a detailed report of the 
day’s work to me every night. 

Not long ago, a New York business man 
came to us and said that his health had 
broken down, and his physician had ad- 
vised him to go to a ranch and live for a 


ers. 


pertaining to travel. 


year. He had no idea where to go, and 
one of the transportation companies had 
sent him to us. 

“I don’t want a dude ranch,” he pro- 
tested. “I want a real ranchy ranch, 
where boarders are few and elaborate 
dress unknown.” 

I had just returned from a Western trip, 
on whieh I had visited a dozen ranches 


through the Southwest. We were able to 


send this man off to his kind of ranch, and 
only a few days ago we received a letter 
from him, full of gratitude for his com- 
fortable quarters. 

In those offices which are located in 


© warais à twinc, WASH., D. C. 


WARD G. 


FOSTER 


Mr. Foster is the head of an organization which answers mil- 
lions of questions every year from tourists and other travel- 
He started this ‘‘Ask Mr. Foster" business more than 
thirty years ago, to accommodate the patrons of a little book 
store which he then had in St. Augustine, Florida. 
he has offices in forty cities and resorts; and last year more 
than two million persons made these offices the target of in- 
numerable inquiries on all kinds of subjects, but chiefly those 
He was born in Albion, New York, 
sixty years ago. His headquarters are now in New York City 


department stores we figure that about 
two thirds of our inquiries come from 
women; in some hotel offices these figures 
are reversed. One of my assistants in a 
New York department store tells me that 
the fifty per cent rule holds good for her 
office, de ure the fact that one might sup- 
ose that in such a place she would have 
lur more inquiries from women. The 
people who come to us are of all ages. In 
years past the bulk of the travel for plea- 
sure, except vacation travel, has been by 
middle-aged folks who had prospered. Dur- 
ing the past three or four years, however, 
travel for pleasure has broken all rules. 
One of the new features is the rapidly 
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increasing number of young people who 
travel. This is probably due to higher 
salaries and to the confidence war work 
gave young women who heretofore had 
sta £j at home. 

The direction of the tide of travel has 
changed from east to west. Although 
European travel has been resumed, it has 
been difficult to get passports and trans- 
portation. People are not going abroad 
in such numbers as before the war. The 
new travel has been mainly in the United 
States; although South America, the West 
Indies, and the Islands of the Pacific have 
come in for a share of it. The amount 
of travel to our National 
Parks is indicative of the 
ae change in direction. 

efore the war the parks 
were but little known and 
appreciated. But, owing to 
the efforts of the Govern- 
ment and of the transporta- 
tion companies to make 
people acquainted with the 
parks, particularly since the 
admission of autos, these 
sections have enjoyed a 
popularity that is still grow- 
ing and that will continue 
to increase. Our National 
Parks are fully on the map 
as places worth visiting, in 
the eyes of the American 
public. They will never 
again be neglected, for the 
very good reason that they 
give the visitor all the things 
promised for them. 


HE people who ask for 
information vary a good 
deal, according to locality. 
In New Orleans, for instance, 
nine tenths of those who 
come to our offices are tour- 
ists passing through the city, 
while at our Chicago office 
nine tenths of the people 
who ask for information live 
in Chicago. The most im- 
portant tourist city of the 
country is New York, which 
"clears" more travelers than 
New Orleans, Los Angeles, 
Jacksonville, Miami, or any 
other of the famous resorts. 
People generally are not 
hard to please. The hardest 
are the ones who are travel- 
ing for the first time, or who 
have had very little experi- 
ence of that kind. People 
accustomed to travel, es- 
pecially those who have 
traveled much in countries 
other than our own, know enough to ap- 
reciate the fact that America has the best 
Palias for travel of any country on 
earth. An invalid can go almost any- 
where in America without having to walk 
a step. He can have the food he needs 
served as he needs it. A baby can be 
taken care of and special food provided 
for it. 

In the old days we used to think we 
could tell the kind of person coming to us 
by his appearance. But not now! Neither 
can we tell just where to place folks, as 
we could formerly. The so-called exclu- 
sive hotels are patronized more by people 
who have made (Continued on page 116) 


To-day 


Would You Expect to Find 
Heroes Among These Men? 


They are plain, common workers; but they drive themselves to the point 
of exhaustion, and even risk their lives, that you may not 
miss a pleasure which has been promised you 


By Courtney Ryley Cooper 


HEN the average man 

braces up to meet a bit of 

tough luck, he secretly 

thinks that he is "some 

guy." But I want to say 
that if you never have been connected 
with a circus, you don't know the meaning 
of the word Trouble. And if you 
want to see unadulterated and 
inexhaustible grit, you won't 
find a better brand of it any- 
where than you'll find in the 
circus. 

Im not talking about the 
star performers, either. I am 
talking of the folks you proba- 
bly would call roughnecks. 
Plain, common men they are. 
But with them, courage, de- 
termination, and devotion to 
duty don't get any chance to 
rust for lack of exercise. 

A circus is a fighting ma- 
chine; a place of gruelling work, 
which begins in the gray of 
dawn and does not cease until 
the last torch, down at the rail- 
road yards, has been extin- 
guished. It is a thing which 
fights constantly for its very 
life against the demons of acci- 
dent, of fire and flood and 
storm; a driving, dogged, al- 
most desperate thing, which 
forces its way forward by the 
sheer grit and determination of 
the men and women who make 
it; men and women who can 
laugh in the face of fatigue, of 
discomfort, of pain, and even 
in the leering features of Death 
itself. 

That's a circus! 

It is no place for a grouch; 
no place for the man who can- 
not fight on when everything 
is against him; when the rain 
is pouring and the circus lot is 
hip deep in mud; even when 
the great cars of the circus 
train are piled in the ditch and 
the groans of human beings 
mingle with the screeching of 
hurt and fright-crazed animals. 

Far ahead, plastered on 
barns and billboards, are the. glowing 
posters which promise that, “rain or 
shine,” the show “will positively appear.” 
It is the ethics of the circus that these 
promises shall be kept. Whatever happens, 
the show must go on! 

If you were hunting for “hero stuff,” it 
would not occur to you to look for it on 
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and taking down the circus. 


the circus lot, would it? Well, I want to 
tell you a few things that may change 
your mind: 

There was the night we closed the 
season at Fort Worth, Texas, for instance. 
A ‘‘norther” was cutting through the 
canvas at a fifty-mile clip, bearing a mist 


Bill Curtis, lot superintendent, bosses the job of setting up 


which froze as it struck, transforming the 
great circus into a thing of stiff, sheeted ice. 

It covered the tents and glazed the 
wagons, while the performers huddled 
around a smoky wood fire in the dressing 
tents and the bandmen had to take turns 
at playing, because their hands were so 
tll wth cold. 


He has been offered ten times 
his present salary to go into some other business. But he 
refuses, because, as he says, he likes ‘‘to do the impossible," . 
and the circus keeps him busy doing it. 
men face death with a smile when Bill Curtis asks them to. 
That's the way folks play the game around the big shows 


Plain, common 


Only a few scores of overcoated persons 
were huddled on the spectators’ benches, 
in a great expanse that would seat ten 
thousand; and most of them had come in 
on passes. Yet the show went on! Icicles 
hung from the eaves of the tents and the 
temperature inside was at freezing. But 
still the band played, the 
shivering clowns made their 
jokes, the thinly-clad aérialists 
shot from one trapeze to 
another—even though the mist 
had coated the bars of the 
aérials themselves with ice and 
Death chased every leap. 

Then came the struggle to 
load. The animal cages, cov- 
ered with canvas side walls, and 
each with a double bedding of 
straw to protect the poor 
beasts, had ln hauled to the 
train. The menagerie * top"— 
as the circus tents are called— 
dropped to the ground, while 
frenzied men, their clothes 
frozen stiff through hours of 
exposure to the icy, mist-laden 
wind, struggled to roll it into 
some sort of shape in which it 
could be loaded. 

But the great boardlike mass 
could not be folded; and the 
“spools” — those tremendous 
reels on which the circus canvas 
is rolled—must be saved for the 
more valuable “big top” or 
main tent. There was nothing 
.to be done, except to abandon 
the menagerie top—leave it be- 
hind to be sold as junk. 

The hours dragged on. The 
circus men, accustomed to 
warm weather and therefore 
lightly clothed—except for the 
ice that had frozen on their 
garments—were reaching the 
breaking point. Heat of some 
kind was absolutely necessary. 
So the wooden platforms and 
stages used in the show were 
brought out, saturated with 
gasolene, and set on fire. With 
the help of this warmth the 
loading slowly progressed. 

Then the voice of Bill Curtis, 
lot superintendent, sounded, compelling 
and vibrant above the shrill of the wind 
and the rattle of sleet against the frozen 
grass. 

* Six good men! Shake a leg; now! Six 
good men who ain't afraid to die!" 

In the light of a gasolene flare the half- 
dozen figures gathered, humped and shiv- 
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ering and waiting. ,The superintendent 
looked them over, one by one. Then he 
barked: 

* Well! Let's see a grin on your faces! 
I don't want any man who can't grin!" 

'There was a moment of uncertaint 
Grins and the risk of death are not sail 
coupled. A long wait, then a rumbling 
laugh. It was Pullnotse, gangly, long- 
legged Fullhouse, who could eat more 
eggs, drink more 
coffee, cram more 
bread than any 
other man who in- 
vaded the circus 
cook-house. Full- 
house had found a 
laugh — and the 
other men joined 
him. 


OYS” said Bill 

Curtis quietly, 
“I ain't kidding 
you. Those center 
poles have got all 
the weight they 
can stand now. 
When the fall guys 


only ones who can make money by caus- 
ing laughter around “the white tops." 
There are times when laughs are scarce, 
when laughs can mean salvation. For in- 
stance, there was the time at Fort Madi- 
son, Iowa, when a cloudburst came during 
the performance. 

Again it was Bill Curtis that bossed the 
gang on a lot knee deep in water, while a 
panicky audience waded toward the 


caused, hitched other horses to them and 
dragged them bodily forth. 

But only the empty wagons had been 
dragged out. The circus still was on the 
lot, with only one method of salvation: It 
must be carried off by hand! Wet, mud- 
caked, tired, the men tried their best to 
obey the commands which streamed from 
the lips of Bill Curtis. But the thing was 
minute by minute becoming impossible. 

From a hastily 
improvised cook- 
house, perched on 
a bhalf-dry hum- 
mock, came cans of 
steaming coffee. 
You may not know 
it, but whisky was 
barred from the big 
circuses long before 
the Prohibition Act. 
The hot stimulant 
aided efforts for a 
while. Then its 
effects died. 

“Fullhouse!” 
shouted Bill Curtis. 

Once again, as at 
Fort Worth, the 


are released and gangly roughneck 
the canvas drops, was slated for the 
that weight's liable position of life- 
to break every pole. Mud is the worst enemy of the circus. Often it takes thirty or forty horses to saver. Muddy, 
Andifthat happens, pull a wagon out of the mire. The horses themselves sometimes sink in so deep tired, bedraggled, 
somebody's going that ropes are thrown around them and they are dragged out by other horses he pulled his way 


to get killed. Any- 
body want to back out? Speak out now!" 
e waited. There was no word of 
weakening. Bill swung the big torch 
into paseos to light the interior of the 
big top 
2i right!" he ordered brusquely. 
“Each man to a center pole! Don't let the 
fall guys go until I give the order. Then 
turn 'em loose, and run to beat hell!" 
The shadowy 
forms went for- 
ward. One by one, 
Bill checked them 
at their stations. 
Out of the dimness 
beneath that 
stretchof ice-coated 
danger, the answers 
came clear and 
resonant. Thelungs 
of Bill Curtis filled 
to their capacity. 
"Then out burst the 
bawling order: 
“Let go!” 
Scurrying forms. 
an awful instant of 
waiting while the 
poles creaked with 
the tremendous 
weight, as pene can- 
vas sa own- 
ward. CURA while 
Bill's heart began 
to beat again, the 
big, sleety mass 
sank to the ground, and six men ran forth 


to safety. 

The poles had held. Six men had 
gambled with death, and won. Ten 
minutes later, it was forgotten in a new 
struggle, as the spool wagons came for- 
ward and workmen strove to make them 
cope with loads which tripled in size and 
weight their usual capacity. 


And don't think that the clowns are the 


working force. 


aved streets. Every inch of canvas 

ellied with the weight of the water. In 
their efforts to save the whole great tissue 
from ruin, men with shotguns banged 
away at the bulging “pockets” above, so 
that part of the great mass of water 
could run through the holes thus made 
and so relieve the strain on center poles, 
already taxed far beyond their strength. 


When there is a big storm, the circus cannot get its tents up and 
the menagerie camps in the open. Elephants are part of the 


Here and there about the lot, thirty, or 
even forty, horses were hook-roped to the 
big wagons, in the battle to move them. 
Hour after hour the struggle went on, the 
tragedy of a circus in the mud—and there 
are few enemies more feared than mud is 
in the tented world. Horses went to their 
bellies in the mire, and stuck there, help- 
less and gasping, while grim-faced men, 
their hearts aching at the pain they 


Once, when a circus train caught fire, elephants 
pulled the burning cars off the track and saved the rest of the show 


through the mire 
and faced thesuperintendent. That person 
jammed a hand into a pocket. 

* How big does five dollars look to you?" 

* Big as the moon!" 

“Good! . . . Cokehead!" 

Bill Curtis called a stubby, funny-faced 
negro to him, and asked him the same 
question. Then a five-dollar bill traveled 
into the hands of each of the men. 

“T want you two 
to work together. 
Get where the gang 
seems the most 
tired. Start laugh- 
ing and joking the 
minute you get 
there — and keep 
at it! When you've 
laughed up that 
money there’s more 
waiting! Now, hop 
to it!” 


HE value of a 

laugh! A circus 
was in the mud. Fif- 
teen hours away 
were boys and girls 
and men and women 
—waiting for the 
glitter and sparkle 
of a parade, for the 
blaring. of bands, 
the long lines of 
elephants, the steel- 
throated scream of 
the calliope. And the circus was in the 
mud, with fifty miles of railroading yet to 
be done, and the whole tremendous thing 
to be carried out of a flood by hand. 

Out into the lines of dead-tired work- 
men went Cokehead and Fullhouse. The 
negro began to cackle, the white man to 
boom and rumble with forced laughter. 
For a time, the other workmen only stared. 
Then the foolishness of it all struck one 
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The ‘‘Dining Dept.” (see side of wagon) is in bad shape; hub- 
deep in the mud. But the circus has no use for a grouch 
or a quitter. The cooks have improvised an outdoor 
kitchen and everybody is smiling. Mr. Cooper tells how one 
circus was saved by two men who could laugh to order 


more gifted with a 
sense of humor than 
the others. He 
grinned. Soon he 
was laughing with 
the two ''profes- 
sionals." Another 
joined him — then 
another and an- 
other. Soon the 
whole line was 
laughing — nor 
could one tell the 
reason. Someone 
began to sing. - 
Others joined him. 
Steadily the lines 
began to move, 
in machine-like 
rhythm, to the 
accompaniment of 
singing and laugh- 
tcr. 


Wallace circus trains at Gary, Indiana, 
with a casualty list which consumed 
columns. As for Bill— 

He was in the last car of the circus train 
when the speeding troop train crashed 
into it from the rear. Plowing through 
the splintered coach, the engine caught 
Bill on its cowcatcher and he lay there, 
unconscious, just beneath the front of the 
boiler, while the engine carried him on 
through its work of destruction. Another 
car was torn to kindling, another and an- 
other, and upon the engine which caused 
the destruction was the crumpled, limp 
form of Bill Curtis, lucky enough to re- 
ceive, out of his wild ride of disaster, only 
an injured leg. 


I SAW others about the circus that day; 
one or two with arms or legs missing, 
many who were scarred and weakened for 
life. But still they were with “the old 
op’ry,” still working away that the show 
might go on. 

You may think that Bill Curtis gives 
his time, strength, and devotion to the 
circus because he can't do anything else, 
or because he gets 
a fat salary, or is 
afraid he couldn't 
find another job. 
But many a big 
manufacturing firm 
has tried to hireBill. 
He gets about $75 
a week on.the cir- 
cus—certainly not 
more than $100— 
whereas his offers 
from outside have 
run far above 
$15,000 a year. 

Bin is the in- 
ventor of the “spool 
wagon” which car- 
ries the circus can- 
vas, raises and low- 
ers the poles, puts 
up the big tent 
almost by itself, 


Here is the '*big top” (the main tent) lying on the ground ready to be hauled up to and saves the work 

ND at two the tops of the center poles. The men at the right are lacing it together. At of forty men. He 
o'clock the next Riverside, California, four men were unlacing the tent one night when a center is the originator of 
morning a tired pole fell and killed them all. That was just one incident in two months of trouble the “chain system » 


trainmaster raised 

his hand in signal 

to the railroad men that the trains were 
loaded at last; that laughter had done 
what cursing, or beating, or whisky, 
could not have done; that the show would 
go on, and that those who waited in the 
next town would not wait in vain. Thus 
men endured all under Bill Curtis. As for 
Bill himself— 

Isaw him last summer, hobbling around 
the hippodrome track of the Hagenbeck- 
Wallace Shows, a cane aiding a leg which 
had been crippled more than a year. The 
big frame was a bit gaunt from racking 
pain; the skin of the high-boned face was 
a trifle more tightly drawn than usual. 
But the genial old bark still was in the 
SON, and the quick straight smile on the 
ips. 

“J got mine in the smash-up,” he con- 
fded cheerily. “It was a little tough for 
a while; couldn’t get around much. But 
even that jamboree couldn’t stop us. The 
old trick’s still moving!" 


of circus seats, 


In Astoria, Oregon, the circus people found that the ‘‘streets’’ were of 
"That amb 35 i hi planking on high posts, because of the deep sand. One of the wagons 

at jamboree was something which broke through this wooden roadway. Another team ran away and caused 
rnade you gasp in horror when you read the wreck shown here. There was no room for dressing tents; so the 
about it: the wreck of the Hagenbeck- performers dressed under the "'street," protected by canvas curtains 
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which can be set up without a single stake 
to hold them in place. He invented the 
Curtis stake driver, the Curtis "" guy-rope 
tightener," and the Curtis ‘‘fool-proof 
wagon," which has saved many a man 
from injury at the unloading runs. 


VERYWHERE about the circus on 
which he works can be found the evi- 
dences of Bill Curtis's genius, of his 
inventions, for which he receives nothing. 
They “go with his salary." He is the type 
of inventor—the overnight kind—to whom 
you can give an order one day and receive 
a model of the invention the next. Natu- 
rally, he is sought after everywhere. 
But does Bill listen to the siren call of 
other business and a soft job for life? 
Hardly! ; 
“Id miss the excitement," he says. 
“Td feel kind of lost not to be studying 
the skies to figure out whether or nota 
blow's coming, or whether we're going to 
fight the rain and mud to get off the lot. 
I pes I'd just wither and die in a soft 
job. 


** You see, a fellow stays in the circus 


It often takes the combined power of horses, pulling in the front, and 
of elephants, pushing at the rear, to get a circus wagon out of the 
mud. Both mem and animals work to the limit of endurance. For, no 
matter what happens, the show must go on. That is the creed of the 
circus. Men risk their lives, in flood, fire, and accident, to live up to it 


game because of 
the spirit of com- 
bat that's in him. 
It's a life where 
you don't know 
what you're going 
up against from 
one day to the 
next. It means a 
lot to a fellow to 
know he can do the 
impossible. And, 
believe me! when 
you roll into a 
town at ten o'clock 
in the morning, get 
up your tents, feed 
six or seven hun- 
dred people, give 
a two-mile parade, 
put on two per- 
formances, and get 
away for your next 
town by midnight 
—well, you've run 
rings around im- 
possibilities. It's a 
lot of satisfaction." 


There are times when horses and elephants cannot be used to get the 
circus out of the mud. Because of their weight, they themselves become 
mired. Then everybody lends a hand: cooks, trainers, ticket-sellers— 
even the owner himself! People have been promised that the big 
show will appear, ‘‘rain or shine." And that promise must be kept 


The circus world 
is full of Bills. 
That's why for one 
hundred and eighty 
days out of the 
year, the great car- 
avans grind away 
a mileage ranging 
from sixteen thou- 
sand to thirty thou- 
sand miles, through 
mud, rain, fire, 
flood, burning heat, 
storms, and other 
difficulties, rarely 
missing even a 
parade, and with 
less than a score of 
lost performances 
for the whole sea- 
son. 


AKE the big- 

gest dry-goods 
store in New York 
City. Imagine that 
store doing business 
until the last possi- 
ble moment at 


The ‘‘spool wagons,’’ on which the canvas of the big tents is rolled, are 
one of Bill Curtis's inventions. Sometimes there is a sleet storm and 
the canvas becomes coated with ice. Read Mr. Cooper's thrilling story 
of how six men risked their lives to take down *'the big top" during 
one of these storms. "There's plenty of ‘‘hero stuff” around a circus 


night. Then, suddenly, it has to move. 
The next day, in Philadelphia, whither it 
has been transported on trains of from 
thirty to ninety cars, that big store erects 
its own shelter, lays out its goods, opens its 
doors and is ready for business again; to say 
nothing of having erected its own restau- 
rant, fed a thousand persons, and given 
a demonstration of its wares through the 
streets in the morning. Add to all this the 
handicaps of weather, of railroad tie-ups, 
of delays, of fire and accident, and you 
have a small idea of what it means to run 
a circus. 

How is it done? By system—and by 
herculean grit that knows no master in 
the way of obstacles. Moving, moving, 
moving, the circus is ever fighting forward 
to the next stand. Long before the 
menagerie doors are open for the night 
performance, the horse tents, the tableau 
wagons, the cook-house, and blacksmith 
shop have been loaded and started on the 
torch-defined route to the “runs,” the 
loading place in the railroad yards. - 

Perhaps you've (Continued on page 136) 


John Talbot’s Revenge—A Serial Novel 


By Maximilian Foster 


John Opens Fire 
On His Fathers Enemies 
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Read this first—to refresh your memory 


OSCOE TALBOT had tried in vain to awaken the New England village of Claggett, to arouse 
enterprise, to clean up its rotten politics. In this struggle he was broken financially and physi- 
cally, and died a ruined man. His wife and young son, John, left the town with empty hands. 
The boy grew to be a bold and energetic youth. After his mother's death he went to the North- 
west and, while still a young man, became successful in the lumber business. One day John 
received $2,225 in bills, enclosed in an unsigned sheet of paper, on which was written, ‘This is 
in repayment of injury done you twenty-five years ago." This stirred him to action. He de- 
cided that it came from Claggett, though mailed at a neighboring town. A letter to a Claggett 
lawyer brought the information that his father's house—sold under foreclosure after his mother's 
departure—had brought more than the mortgage by $2,225—a sum which would have meant 
much to his mother in her days of need. The money had been withheld by someone. 

So young Talbot turns up in the village bent on knowledge and revenge. Just at this time 
the affairs of John Hyatt, which had long been going badly, are approaching disaster. His 
charming daughter is practically driven into an engagement with a lawyer, Sim Parker, who 
tells her that this is the price she must pay if he is to keep silent about certain of her father's 
discreditable dealings. To cap Hyatt's misfortunes money has been taken from his safe and he 
attributes the theft to his son Jamie, who spends much time drinking and fishing with the village 


vagabond, Cal Pennock. 


As these things are happening John Talbot calls upon Sim Parker, who has written him the 


facts about the sale of his father's house. He retains Parker as his lawyer. 


When John shows 


the anonymous letter Parker urges him to drop the whole matter. 
The moment John Talbot leaves, the lawyer calls up Hyatt and asks, "What was the amount 


stolen from your safe? $2,225 wasn't it?" 


Talbot visits the tavern, discovers that its keeper had helped ruin his father, and sees for 
the first time Elsie Hyatt, who came to the tavern for her drunken brother. 

John meets an old friend in Cal Pennock, the ne'er-do-well, and learns more about Hyatt's 
connection with his father's disasters. He sends Pennock off at night in his automobile— 


remaining himself in his character of the returned failure, to pursue his plans. 


That night Sim 


Parker discloses to his rascally father and assistant that Hyatt is in his debt and bankrupt, and 


that Elsie stole the money from her father's safe. 
“She done that? You say she took th’ money?" 
“Say,” he said, “then ye got the gal, too, ain't ye?" 


rowed like a stoat's. 


Old Gabe Parker gazed at his son agape. 
His son nodded, and old Parker's eyes nar- 


T WAS so, indeed. Elsie Hyatt alone, 
not Jamie, had taken the two thou- 
sand dollars from the safe; she, too, 
had sent it to Roscoe Talbot's son. 

But when she had done it, she had 
not dreamed what the result of her im- 
pulse would be. As Parker had said, she 
would not dare to tell her father. 

'The morning after the storm the skies 
dawned gray and lowering, and at day- 
break, as Elsie drew the shade of her bed- 
room window and looked out over the 
town, there was in her face a hint of that 
same grayness and apathy. One after 
the other the events of the previous night 
flocked through her mind. Jamie, it ap- 
peared, had easily cleared himself when 
taxed with the theft, as on the night it 
occurred he had been miles up the river 
trout-fishing with Cal Pennock. If Jamie, 
though, had escaped she had not. When 
he came out of the library with his face 
strangely set he had stared at her dog- 


gedly. 

“You took that money!” he accused. 
“Why did you doit?" And at the question 
an exclamation escaped her. 


“Does Father know? You didn't tell 
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him, did you?" she gasped. Then, as 
ps slowly shook his head, “Does he 
now about that man?" 

* What man?" 

*"The man at the tavern," she had re- 
plieds and after a moment’s pause a new 
ight had dawned suddenly in the boy’s 
eyes. "That man!" he echoed. "What's 
that man got to do with it?” 

Elsie had told him then. 

Forget? It was not likely. The whole 
story she had poured out to him; and 
silently, his face still set and dogged, the 
boy had listened to her. It was his silence, 
his doggedness, in fact, that had frightened 
her. “You won't tell, will you? Promise 
me you won't!" she begged when she had 
finished. She had known, though, that 
she need have no fear of his telling. What 
she dreaded was the boy's hot-headedness, 
a spirit as fiery and impulsive as her own. 

And that she had reason to dread it the 
night's events went to prove. Toward 
dawn, sleepless and staring into the dark, 
she had heard a step in the hall outside. 
A moment later her door was opened, and, 
startled, she sprang up among the pillows. 
It was Jamie who had opened the door. 


A soft hat was pulled down over his 
eyes and wrapped about him was a woods- 
man's heavy coat. The snow matting its 
fleece had begun to melt, and, wet to the 
skin and dripping, he was shaking with 
the cold. “Jamie!” she had cried, "where 
have you been?" 

In the glow of the candle he carried, the 
boy's eyes glowered sullenly. “At the 
tavern," he growled. 

“The tavern!” 

“I went to find that man,” he said. 

His fists clenched, he was glowering 
darkly. A moment later, a new fright 
swept over her. “What did you do?—say 
to him?" 

His answer was a mumble: 

* Nothing." 

“Nothing?” 

Again a mumble. “I went there to find 
out what he was up to. If he’d been there 
I'd have fixed him!" Elsie gazed at him, 
her breath held. “Then you didn't see 
him?" she gasped. 

“See him?... No! He's gone, left the 


town," said Jamie. 


HAT had finished it. It had finished, at 

any rate, jenes artin it. *If I'd seen 
him, though! If only I'd got my hands 
on him!" he'd begun again, when his sister 
cut him short. In the same abrupt way 
she got him from the room. Jamie now 
was the least of her concerns. She had 
other things to face; and as she stood at 
the window staring out at the town below, 
it was of the theft she thought, the money 
she had taken. For the first time now, she 
was face to face with its consequences. 

In spite of her indifference and her smil- 
ing scorn, more than once Elsie Hyatt had 
been cut by the town's innuendoes, its 
vague, veiled slurs against her and her 
family. . . . And this was what had 
prompted her to the theft. Pride—pride 
for her father and his name. It shocked 
and shamed her to think the town might 
have justification for its slurs, to think he 
could have stooped to the meanness of 
robbing a woman and her child. But that 
he had, seemed indisputable. Parker had 
told her so. Still further, Parker had shown 
her the letter he'd had from Seattle. One 
wrong, however, does not right another. 
So far from saving her father, she had 
ruined him. So far from saving her family, 
she had ruined the family, too. 

Her mind again dwelt on the man, the 
one to whom she had sent the money. 
Again she debated what motive brought 
him to Claggett. It could not be the wish 
to make trouble—she was certain of that, 
for the glimpse she'd had of him in the 
lighted barroom, brief as it had been, had 


She looked up at Elsie, her thin, slender fingers lacing themselves 


together. 


seemed to satisfy her he was not the kind 
that would seek to bring disaster, ruin, to 
others. Her eyes brightened as she thought 
of him. He had looked too big, too whole- 
some for that—too stalwart and too cap- 
able. : . 

His bigness, in fact, seemed already to 
have an errant fascination for her. Slender 
herself and lithe, big men, men strong and 
reliant, were the sort she liked. Queer, too, 
that taste of hers. Queer because Parker— 

Parker! The vague, dawning light was 
gone from her eyes now. 

She had no illusions about her marriage. 
Sordid and calculating as it may have 
seemed, her part in that affair on the 
Ashby road had been deliberate. That was 
why she had mocked Parker when he 


. . Love! . . . After all, 


spoke of love. . 


Isie Hyatt differed little from other’ 


girls, other women, in her dreams of that; 
and the thought that this was the answer 
to those dreams had, as she heard him, 
filled her with ironic laughter. . . . Well, 
she had given her word, and there was no 
turning back from it now. Before she did 
it, however, of one thing she must be cer- 
tain—that Parker kept faith with his part 
of the sordid bargain she had made. 


HAT was her decision. Before she mar- 
ried him, Parker must rescue her father 
from his troubles. There must be no mis- 
take about that. She would tell him that 
morning. Armed with the decision, she 
hurriedly unbraided her gleaming hair and 


** You're not going to marry him, are you?’’ she asked 


began vigorously to brush it. Her uncer- 
tainty was gone now. Her courage and 
resolution seemed to have returned. 
Down-stairs in the breakfast-room her 
father was waiting. 

Fifteen minutes later, hurrying swiftly, 
she was dressed and ready to go down- 
stairs. Ere she went, though, she slipped 
to the window again and for a long minute 
gazed across the whited roof-tops of the 
town. 

On the hillside a thin ribbon of smoke 
trickled from the ruin's chimney, and in 
the doorway a figure in gray appeared. 
Tall and stalwart, it stood there, gazing 
down at Claggett. 

Jamie was wrong. Roscoe Talbot’s son 
had not left the town. 
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After quitting Tooker, he was seen crossing the square toWard the Hyatt Block. Cal 


Pennock still sat there, enthroned in the big gray machine, and as the man who'd 
said he was Talbot’s son walked toward it, Elsie Hyatt came out of the building 


The gray clouds hovering over Claggett 
had drooped lower as Elsie reached the 
street, and across the valley the hillside 
beyond was obscured in a drifting curtain 
of mist. Under its edge the gaunt outlines 
of the mill buildings by the river still were 
visible; and as she glanced toward them 
her pace slackened. The day before Parker 
had intimated clearly that her father’s 
creditors already had become pressing, and 
that any day the mill might shut down; 
but as she peered intently through the 
mist, across the intervening distance came 
to her the familiar purring snarl of the 
saws and planers. Never in her life had 
their sound seemed so much like music to 
her; the mill had not shut down—it was 
still working; and, relieved, she hurried on. 

It was a few minutes after half past 
eight when Elsie reached the office build- 
ing, and as she neared its door her gait 
again slackened irresolutely. Though the 
place was her father’s property, she had 
little wish to be seen visiting one of its 
tenants, Sim Parker least of all. But the 
public green is Claggett’s most public 
center. And now, too, along the line of 
stores, from Pegram’s Emporium to Clint 
Tebo’s Hay & Feed Store, a line of teams 
was standing; and on the sidewalk, or 
lounging in and out of the doors, was the 
usual early-morning throng, men mostly. 
Bart Tooker, one of the town’s selectmen, 
came along as she was debating what to 
do. He stopped and said something to 
Clint Flitt, of the hay and feed exchange. 
Clint laughed, a hoarse guffaw; and he 
and Tooker turned and looked at her. 


Then Tooker strolled on, and Clint, after 
a moment, scuffed along the walk to 
Bisbee’s Pharmacy, where Doc Bisbee, 
clad in a long linen duster, stood in the 
doorway chewing cardamom seeds, his 
lean face screwed into a plausible smile 
that was as much a part of the Doc’s 
stock in trade as were the nostrums and 
rotgut whisky that he dispensed. Clint 
said something to the druggist, and he 
laughed, too. 

They all hated Hyatt, these men. They, 
perhaps, could not have told why; still, 
they hated him. It is often the way with 
those who have too much time on their 
gor And many Claggett people had 
that. 

Elsie lingered no more. 


HE law office, up one flight of stairs, was 

at the end of a long, narrow passage. 
The hall was unlighted and dim, and she 
had tried the door, then tapped on the 
glass and was about to tap again, when a 
card pasted on the glass caught her atten- 
tion. In the dark hallway the words 
penned on it were barely legible. ‘Gone 
to Ashby. Back to-night,” it read. 

As she was still staring blankly at it, 
she was startled to hear her name spoken. 
In the shadow beyond Parker’s door a 
woman was standing, watching her in- 
tently. 

It was the girl Ada Rudd. 

She came slowly forward. “I just 
'phoned you, and I was going up now to 
see you, Miss Hyatt. Could I speak with 
you a moment?” she said. 


“What is it?” Elsie asked. 

Her tone was not just cordial. For one 
thing, she had been seen at Parker’s 
office—just what she had wished to avoid; 
then again, before this she and the girl 
had exchanged hardly more than a dozen 
words between them. A vague, strange, 
silent girl, Elsie had always thought Ada 
Rudd 

Elsie’s abruptness she did not seem to 
heed. She moved listlessly a little nearer. 
“T wished to speak to you about him," 
she said, and indicated Parker's door. 

Elsie stiffened rigidly. 

The gossip, the vague rumors she had 
heard about Sim Parker and the girl had 
again recurred to Elsie; but though she 
had seen already that Ada Rudd's fea- 
tures were strangely pallid and strained, 
even this could not stifle her instant re- 
sentment of the girl's words. She had no 
intention of discussing Sim Parker with 
anyone, much less with a girl she scarcel 
knew, and icily she was about to rebu 
her when Ada Rudd spoke again. 

"You're not going to.take him away 
from me, are you?" she asked. 

The rebuff, the icy rebuke already on 
Elsie’s lips, died unsaid. She shrank back a 
step, perhaps a little frightened. Then 
indignation came to her aid and she said 
harshly, “What are you saying? I don’t 
know what you mean!” 

“Yes, you do,” Ada Rudd said quietly. 
** You're going to marry him, maybe. You 
and he are talking of it, and that's why I 
wanted to see you. It was to beg you, if 
you would, to give him back to me." 
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Elsie, in spite of her stupefaction, mar- 
veled to hear her. More than anything, 
she marveled that any girl could so 
openly say a thing like that. And Ada 
Rudd curiously seemed to grasp this 
thought. 

“Yes, I know what you think of me,” 
she said. A little mirthless laugh came 
from her. “I know what any girl might 
think, only I can’t help myself. You see,” 
she added, her voice toneless in its level 
note of helpless resignation, “you see, I 
love him; ve always loved him, and 
though I told him last night I wouldn't 
stand in his way, I guess I can't help my- 
self there, either. If I have to give him 
up, I don't know what I'll do." "Then she 
looked up at Elsie, her thin, slender fin- 
gers lacing themselves together. ‘‘ You're 
not going to marry him, are you?" she 
asked. 

With difficulty Elsie found her tongue. 

* Who said I was?” she demanded. 

“Sim did," Ada Rudd said simply, and 
Elsie gasped. : 

* He told you?" she exclaimed, and the 
girl nodded apathetically. 

"Last night. It was when he turned 
-me off, you know." 

Elsie's face was shocked. 

“Turned you off?" she repeated. 

Ada Rudd nodded listlessly. 

The color flamed suddenly in Elsie’s 
face. If Parker had told that to the girl 
the night before, then when he had asked 
Elsie to marry him he had been still com- 
mitted to Ada Rudd. It was like a drop of 
poison to one of her pride. But of the 
truth of it she was left in no doubt. 

“I heard him tell his father, too,” said 


Ada Rudd. 


T WAS an added drop of venom. The 
man's son she might marry, but the 
thought that Parker and his father al- 
ready had talked her over somehow galled 
her to the quick. Gabe Parker! That man! 
She pictured wal how his sly, mean, 
leathery face must have lighted, gloating 
over the news! Years before, John Hyatt 
had turned him neck and crop out of his 
job at the mill, sacking him when he was 
caught redhanded grafting on the wages 
of the men under him... and now! It 
was a rare morsel, a rare treat the turn 
of the wheel had brought Gabe Parker. 
“ Hyatt's gel, eh? Going to marry her, be 
e?... Hee, hee!" She could in fancy 
iii him snigger, and her revulsion and 
loathing were like wormwood; she was still 
dwelling on its bitterness when Ada Rudd 
spoke again. : : 

* [f you loved him, it might be different,” 
she was saying; “if you loved him, I'd have 
said nothing, maybe. A girl like you, 
though, wouldn't care for a man like Sim. 
He's not your kind, for one reason. You're 
different from him; you're different from 
all the rest of this town. I know what they 
say of you, the folks here—I’ve heard 
them all along calling you queer, stuck-up, 
too, but it's not just that. You're way 
beyond us all—way beyond Sim, even. 

“ Sim has come up in the world, come up 
a lot since he struck out for himself, but 
he’s still one of us. The coming up hasn’t 
done him any good—not much, anyways; 
he’s just made money, done nothing else 
for himself. Come to know him, with all 
his money he’s just as plain as the back 
of your hand. He’s dried out, gone to 
seed like all the rest of us; but you—well. 


you've sprouted. A man like him wouldn't 
suit you. What you want is one that’s 
seen things, one that’s doing things—not 
just a money-grubber like Sim.” 

She looked at Elsie patiently, then 
twisted her face into another smile, 
apologetic, deprecatory. “I know I 
oughtn’t to be talking like this—saying 
about Sim what I’m saying—saying them 
of you, either; only I can’t help myself. 
It’s truth, too, I’m telling you. I knon 
Sim—know him from the ground up, and if 
you marry him yov’ll wish you were dead 
—dead, yes. And Sim, too, he won’t be 
happy. He won't be even if he gets what 
he’s marrying you for. It’s not just for 
yourself he’s marrying you.” 


ELE was listening, bewitched. The 
truth of what Ada Rudd was saying she 
could not deny. At the significance of 
that last remark, though, she exclaimed. 

“T heard him say so," said the girl. 
Listlessly, she indicated the dark rear 
passage leading to the door of Parker's 
office. “Sim thought I'd gone, but I 
hadn't. After he turned me away I came 
back. I was there listening. He thinks if 
he marries you he'll get hold of your 
father's property, his business and all." 

Elsie caught at her breath. It was 
another affront, still another indignity, 
and, shamed, she colored to the eyes. The 
day before, the moment when Parker 
asked her to marry him, she had guessed 
something, or so she had told herself. But 
now? . . . The color went slowly from her 
face. She was white as she looked at Ada 
Rudd. Her eyes, too, had hardened. If 
it were so, if Parker meant to marry her 
to get hands on her father’s mill, then— 

t was not the mill, however—not just 
that.... 

* He thinks he’s got the mill now," said 
Ada Rudd. "Anyway, he says it's mort- 
gaged up to the hilt with him, and he can 
have it any time he wants to foreclose. 
It's the river property he's after." 

Elsie was drinking in the words. Her 
eyes bright—hard, too, like steel—she lis- 
tened acutely. As Ada Rudd, though, 
droned on listlessly, Elsie's look grew con- 
fused. The only river property her father 
owned was the mill property, she said. 

* Well, maybe so; Sim thinks he does, 

anyway," said Ada Rudd. “And that’s 
why he's marrying you. Your father owns 
it he says, only he won’t mortgage it to 
im. 
Why he wouldn't, Ada Rudd didn't 
know. The land, it seems, though, was up 
the river by the falls, the place where, 
years before, they had meant to put up 
waterworks and a power plant, only they 
hadn't. The man that had owned them 
then had wanted to do it, but the town 
fought him and he had been ruined. “His 
name was Talbot," added Ada Rudd. 

“Talbot?” 

“Yes, his son's around here now." 

Apparently she hadn't noticed Elsie's 
look—the way, too, that the name, Talbot, 
had sprung from Elsie's lips, for she went 
on talking, her tone as resigned and listless 
as before. “Well, that’s all, I guess—I've 
told you what I know; and you're not go- 
ing to marry him, are you?" she asked. 
*' You're going to give Sim back to me, 
aren't you?"  Elsie didn't reply; she was 
thinking intently, and after a moment the 
other girl spoke again. "You'll give me 
your promise, won't you?" she pleaded. 
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Elsie awoke abruptly from her thoughts. 

The girl’s question she still did not 
answer. She had, in fact, hardly heard it. 
In her confusion, her shame and anger, too. 
at what Ada Rudd had told her, she found 
herself incapable of thought, of any de- 
cision. Her one idea was to get away. 
Alone by herself she might be able to get 
her thoughts together. 

She turned abruptly to Ada Rudd. 
“Does anyone know of this?" she de- 
manded. Ada Rudd said no, she had told 
it to no one but Elsie. There was no one, 
either, she could talk it over with. “I’m 
just by myself, you know,” she said. 

Elsie felt a deep pity for the. girl. She 
herself might be helpless, unable to escape 
her difficulties; but Ada Rudd's helpless- 
ness was of a nature so palpably defense: 
less that she could not help pitying her 
from her heart. 

rtm ‘both just by ourselves," she 
said. : 

She held out a hand to Ada Rudd. The 
girl took it, and for a moment clung to it 
limply, her eyes for the first time bright 
with a hint of moisture. “I—I love him 
so,” she said. Then she smiled at Elsie. 
“ You won't take him from me, will you?" 

“Good-by,” said Elsie, and she drew 
away her hand. 

She left Ada Rudd still standing by 
Parker's door, and hurried down the 
stairs. A moment later she had reached 
the street door below. 


THE girl’s question, that appeal, Elsie 
hadn’t answered; and she hadn’t be- 
cause she had still to answer it to herself. 
Ada Rudd had told her much, yet in spite of 
that, what she had told was less of a reve- 
lation than it might be thought. Parker’s 
motives she had suspected even when she 
had said she’d marry him, and her feeling 
that he loved her, she acknowledged now, 
was only a delusion that had helped her 
salve her conscience with herself. If he’d 
loved her, it would have made her promise 
to marry him seem less brutal, less callous 
and calculating, and that was why she had 
gone on with it. However, of one thing 
she was now certain. She no longer was in 
such a hurry to appeal to Parker for his 
aid. She would go to him now only when 
she had exhausted every other means. 

Elsie had already opened the street door 
and was stepping out when she paused 
abruptly; then her brow twisted itself into 
a wrinkle of growing wonder. 

A motor stood waiting at the curb. It 
was a huge, gray-painted machine with 
sleek and powerful lines, and in the front 
seat sat a figure puffing magnificently at 
a long, thick cigar wrapped at the middle 
with a band of gold. 

* Cal!" cried Elsie. 

“Howdy, Miss Elsie.” 

As he spoke, Cal touched his hat brim 
grandly, and the hat was a rakish pearl- 
gray fedora with a broad silk band about 
it. Then, as he observed Elsie’s wondering 
look, Cal gave himself a glance. The 
glance was bland, appreciative. 

“Struck ile!" said Cal. “Struck ile!” 

He looked it, certainly, and as Elsie 
stared, a grin overspread his lean features 
and from his turtle-like throat emerged a 
chuckle. “Pretty slick, eħ, what?” said 
Cal, and with a jerk of his thumb he in- 
dicated the hat cocked over his ear. “Cost 
six dolyars!” said Cal. Then in quick 
succession he (Continued on page 130) 


People Who Do Not Pay 


Their Bills 


Stories and secrets of the "credit game" 


Secretary 


F MOST people were not honest the 

task of granting credits would be 

simpler. The crook is fairly easy to 

measure up and a man can be on his 

guard against him; but the honest 
man who is “slow pay" is harder to deal 
with, because you never quite know just 
what he will do. 

You go out after the dishonest person 
and try to put him in jail, and that is all 
there is to it; but you want to help the 
honest man to understand his business 
better, and unless you are a rare diplomat 
he will not let you help him until it is too 
late. And when the honest man fails you 
lose not only a sum of money but also a 
customer. It is the honest man, and not 
the shady character, who commonly fails 
for the largest amounts. Take this story 
from a credit man: 

“A farmer, whom I had known for a 
number of years, decided to move to town 
that he might give his children a better 
edacation than they could secure in the 
country. He sold out, went to town, and 
entered the retail business. I sold him 
his opening stock. He discounted the bill, 
and for some time continued to discount. 

“Then he began to meet his bills at 
maturity. Soon he fell behind, and we had 
to carry him. We continued to carry him, 
for we knew he was well fixed and that we 
were.selling him the bulk of his merchan- 
dise. There was a crop failure and, as he 
depended largely upon country trade, he, 
too, failed. I went to see him, for he owed 
us quite a bill. The first thing he said was: 

“*Frank, you are the cause of my 
failure.' : 

“This surprised me, and I said to the 
ex-farmer: 

“*Chris, why do you say that? We have 
certainly been good to you.’ 

*' "That's the trouble. I made a success 
of farming; I believed everybody was 
honest and I trusted everyone who wanted 
to buy goods of me. You did not force 
me to pay my bills. Had you done so, I 
should have forced my customers to pay 
me, and I probably should be in business 
to-day; but you were so easy that I was 
easy with my trade. The crop failure 
came; many tenants who owed me large 
bills have moved away or cannot pay me 
a cent. I am to-day a bankrupt, and 
getting along in years. I shall never for- 
give you for not teaching me business 
methods and forcing me to pay your bills 
when they came due." 

A successful. retailer told me how, on 
Betting into much the same situation as 
the farmer, he had been saved by Mr. 
Higginbotham, who was one of the part- 
ners in Marshall Field and Company, and 
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of the National Association of Credit Men 


was later president of the World's Fair. 
This retailer said, “I feel that all I am 
worth to-day is due to a stand that Mr. 
Higginbotham took. I came from the 
East and opened a dry-goods store in 
Manchester, Iowa. I bought my first bill 
of dry goods from Marshall Field and 
Company, discounting the bill. I con- 
tinued to discount for some little time; 
but I was lenient with credit and soon I 
reached a point where the best I could do 
was to meet my bills at maturity. One 
spring I bought a very large bill of dry 
goods, to be paid for in the fall. I had 
arge sales; but I was trusting the goods 
out. Shortly before the bill came due I 
found it was going to be impossible to 
meet it, so I sat down and wrote Marshall 
Field and Company, telling them the 
situation and asked for an extension. I 
never dreamed that they would not grant 
it. Mr. Higginbotham wrote me a letter. 
He said: 


“T have noticed your career since you went 
into business. You discounted your bills for 
a while; you then met them at maturity, and 
now you are asking an extension. The reason 
for this is, I know, because you have not been 
collecting your accounts as you should. I am 
going to refuse to extend the time on your ac- 
count for two reasons: First, because Marshall 
Field and Company expect their money when 
the bill falls due; secondly, I will be doing you 
a real service to make you pay the bill, because 
it will mean you will have to go out and col- 
lect your accounts. : 


“I was angry when I received that 
letter, but I saw that I should have to 
meet the bill at maturity, and accordingly 
I went out and collected enough accounts 
to pay the bill in full. After this, on 
careful thought, I made up my mind that 
Marshall Field and Company had done 
me a real service. I saw the relative 
importance of the collection side of my 
business.” 


T THE time this man talked with me 
he had retired with a snug fortune. He 
never again had to ask for an extension, for 
Mr. Higginbotham had taught him a les- 
son; he knew that if his account had been 
extended he would have asked a like 
favor times without number; he would 
have trusted out his goods to Tom, Dick, 
and Harry, never figuring on pay-day, and 
probably the result would finally have 
een failure. 

When a man fails in business his friends 
commonly gather around and condole 
with him because of his hard luck. But 
not one man in fifty thousand fails be- 
cause of hard luck. The number of fail- 
ures due to causes entirely beyond the 


control of the owner is so small that we 


could afford to pension these unfortunate 
individuals without ever noticing the ex- 
penditures. Fraud is responsible for less 
than ten per cent of the failures. The 
other ninety per cent are really due to 
incompetence, although various reasons 
may be given, the most common of 
which is lack of capital. You do not 
feel sorry for a man who gets stalled on 
a long motor trip in a sparsely settled 
country because he had taken along only a ` 
little gasolene. You call that sort of man 
an idiot, even though he may tell you in 
the course of relating his harrowing experi- 
ences that he had expected to be able to 
get some gasolene somewhere on the way 
—although the maps did not show any 
place where he could get it. And there is 
no more reason to be sorry for the man 
who starts on a big business venture with- 
out enough money—in the hope that his 
guardian angel will thrust a big wad into 
his hands somewhere along the way. 


WHEN aman starts in business buying 
goods on thirty days' credit, with the 
intention of discounting his bills, and then 
turns around and sells those same goods 
to customers on sixty or ninety days' 
credit it ought to be self-evident that if 
only he does enough business he will fail 
for lack of working capital. He will be 
cut off in the midst of a seemingly pros- 
perous career. His real trouble is not lack 
of working capital but lack of business 
Sense—a matter of two plus two. 

The man starting in busines is always 
a good risk on his initial order. I say 
"always." There are exceptions, but they 
are few. A man will pay his initial bills, 
for he has usually calculated his money 
requirements for the first purchases. 
Through the first year of business the risk 
is apt to be good, but the early part of the 
second year is the time to look for trouble. 
By that time, if the man's own credits 
have been unwisely extended, he will have 
exhausted his cash and then he will have 
borrowed at his bank until the bank will 
lend no more. He will have exhausted his 
personal credit among his friends, and, 
finally, unless he gets help he will fail. 
Here is a characteristic case: 

A wholesale grocer who was generally 
supposed to have a thriving business 
wrote in: 

I am afraid we are going to be compelled to 
sell out, go out of business, or fail. 


I asked him why. He said that he had 
a line of credit through some note brokers, 
which had started at $100,000. It was so 
easy to get money that he became careless, 


People Who 


and he thought the way to increase his 
business was by using his note credit to 
ain customers who wanted long terms. 
He had increased his borrowing line to 
$150,000. The money market tightened 
up. The brokerage concern said it could 
ut out no more paper for him and that 
he must meet the paper as it matured. 
He said it was absolutely out of the ques- 
tion, it could not be done. 

He had prepared a statement. One of 
our members looked it over, and said: 

“There are two things wrong with you: 
One is that your merchandise stock is too 
heavy for the size of your business. 
Another is, that your out- 
standing accounts receivable 
are ridiculously high. They 
are more than two hundred 
per cent of a month's busi- 
ness. You must collect your 
past-due accounts, and you 
must say to your customers 
that you are going to change 
your mode of doing business: 
you are going to sell nothing 
beroni thirty days, and that 
all bills must E met at 
maturity." 


HE THREW up his hands. 
“It is impossible,” he de- 
clared. “I have given these 
easy terms to my trade, and 
if now I undertake to change 
I shall lose my business." 
Finally he saw that his 
choice was to revise his 
methods or go into bank- 
ruptcy. He promised to re- 
form his credits. Then our 
member, who was also a 
creditor, interested a Chica- 
go banker in the case and he 
loaned fifty thousand dollars 
to tide over the crisis. 

The jobber went home and 
issued a diplomatic note to 
his trade, explaining that he 
had changed his terms. He 
told his traveling men that 
from then on nothing would 
be sold on terms exceeding 
thirty days, and that any 
customer who did not meet 
his bills at maturity could 
buy no further goods. 

e year later that man 
came back with a statement 
of his affairs. He had actual- 
ly increased his business and 
had lost but few of the old 
customers. His accounts re- 
ceivable averaged less than 
thirty days, and instead of owing $150,000 
in the way of borrowed money he owed 
but $20,000. 

Here is what another man found out 
about himself, and in his own words. He 
had begun with a fair-sized store in a 
small town: 


© eacneacn 


The strain from my liberal credits was too 
great. I found I had donated all that I had had 
to the community, and found myself out of 
business with such profits as I had, uncollect- 
able on my books. I then entered the employ 
of a large lumber concern, being buyer and 
storekeeper for it. 

The company owned and operated a railroad, 
working a large amount of labor and doing no 
small amount of business in the stores. Among 
other things which I bought were boots and 
shoes. I liked the line of a certain company, 


Do Not Pay Their Bills, by J. 


but that company sold only on a cash ‘basis; 
that is, thirty days net. Other concerns were 
offering shoes on four months, with a good dis- 
count. 

I asked the company how they could expect 
to do business against the liberal terms of their 
competitors. I found the answer myself. I 
found they gave service and value. I found 
they always had what I wanted when I wanted 
it, and I found myself frequently buying from 
them. 

Several years later I decided again to enter 
business on my own account; but I had been 
so impressed with the shoe company’s methods 
that I determined to put my business on a cash 
basis, for if a company could do it in the shoe 


business, I reasoned, I ought certainly to be 
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able to do it in the grocery business as well. 

Most wholesale grocers give long credits. So 
I had a hard row to hoe. My plan required a 
high degree of salesmanship, but I insisted that 
I was giving discounts and not long terms, and 
that if my customers would figure it out they 
would find they were getting advantages from 
me not to be had under the long-term system. 

One case was particularly to the point. It 
came up in trying to get the business of a 
merchant who was worth more than I was. 
His possessions, however, consisted chiefly of 
farm lands, which were recognized as a good 
asset. I had sold him a considerable quantity 
of goods at the beginning and he had paid 
promptly. However, in April, after selling him 
a bill of goods, he passed me the information 
that he could not pay any more money until the 
fall, and that I should have to carry him until 
then. That was a real test, because I knew that 
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To-day the associa- 
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this merchant could get elsewhere the long- 
time credit he insisted upon. I also knew that 
this customer was good; yet, there was the 
policy to sell for cash. How could I consistently 
make an exception in this case? 

I suggested that he borrow the money at the 
bank and discount his bills, and I figured out 
for him the substantial saving. But it was no 
use. He had made up his mind that he was 
going to buy his groceries on credit. I had to 
decline the business—although I needed it 
greatly. 

This proved the turning point of my life: the 
refusal to break the rule which I had estab- 
lished gave me strength to follow my policy 
through. One result that I have found is that 
in the last four years I have been in only one 
bankruptcy, and that for one 
hundred and twenty-two dollars, 
part of which has since been col- 
lected. Long terms would have 
told a very different story. 


H. TREGOE 


Extending credit on a per- 
sonal basis will more often 
lose than gam customers. 
A large manufacturer of har- 
ness sold to farmers. A farm- 
er wanted to buy six sets 
of harness on a sixty-day 
credit, saying that he surely 
would pay at the end of that 
time. The manufacturer 
gave him the harness. At 
the end of sixty days the 
farmer came back and said: 

“This bill is due. I will 
pay it if you say so; but I 
have a chance to invest the 
money in some cattle, and I 
should like to use it for that 
purpose." 


"THE harness man, hoping 
to please the farmer and 
not needing the money par- 
ticularly, granted a further 
extension of sixty days. At 
the end of the sixty days, the 
farmer asked for a further 
extension—giving a good ex- 
cuse. Again it was granted. 
This purchase had been 
made in the early spring. 
At the end of the third sixty- 
day period the farmer neg- 
lected to fetch in an excuse. 
He just forgot the bill. At 
the end of the year the seller 
sent a statement to him. 
Then the farmer did come in 
and he paid the bill, but in 
a tearing rage, saying that 
he would never trade with 
such a man again. 

The harness maker rue- 
fully remarked: “The terms 
Wee Qa. The man was perfectly will- 
ing, if I had insisted upon it, to pay at the 
end of the first sixty days, and there is 
where I made my mistake. If 1 had in- 
sisted I should have kept a customer; but 
by being too easy I lost a customer ” 

The desire to keep “good customers" 
often leads the small retailer into hard 
times. A flashy “front,” a fine automo- 
bile, and a general air of prosperity will 
go a long way in gaining credit from the 
town grocer. Then the grocer is afraid 
to bother the customer with the account. 
Now, it can be taken as certain that if a 
supposedly rich person does not pay his 
bills he is not rich but merely bluffing. 
Most rich men arrange to pay their bills 
very promptly. (Continued on page 112) 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


Found Fame at Forty by Changing Jobs 


HEN William Sidney Ritch 

was forty years old he was 

still a bookkeeper, and 

making, what was then 

considered a very good 
salary for a bookkeeper—thirty dollars 
a week. One day he became interested in 
a miniature eighty-cent camera which a 
friend gave to his small son on his tenth 
birthday. The boy had never used a 
camera, and when he took it to his father, 
his father had to confess that he, also, 
knew nothing about the little black box. 
* But," said Mr. Ritch.to his son (and 
here is where he gave up his bookkeeping), 
“we will learn." 

Mr. Ritch gathered up all the pamphlets 
on photography furnished by the camera 
company and studied them. Then they 
started to take pictures, and they started 
to take them right. It was with a picture 
made with this eighty-cent camera that 
they won a prize in an amateur photo- 
graph competition. The prize was a 
beautiful new five-dollar camera. 

A friend then loaned him a camera 
which focused; and after buying a book 
on flashlight portraiture, and carefully 
following instructions, he took a picture 
of a baby which brought him. three 
prizes, two of five dollars each and one of 
ten dollars. Very soon after that he took 
another picture of his own baby, Doris, 
which won a one-hundred-dollar first 
prize in a contest. 

The borrowed camera he kept for 
several months, taking pictures of babies 
during his spare time. Mr. Ritch says 
that he finally returned it to his friend 
because he was ashamed to keep it so 
long. The next week he went back and 
borrowed it again. He had found his fun 
and he couldn't keep his mind on book- 


keeping. 

His [m successes in photography had 
been with babies, and he stuck to them. 
With the money which he earned on the 
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side, taking pictures, he 
soon had enough to buy an 
outfit of his own and, after 
much more reading and 
experimenting, he wrote 
for a large manufacturing 
company a booklet on 
flashlight portraiture, for 
which it paid him three 
hundred dollars. In less 
than a year he had become 
an authority on thesubject. 

It was after selling this 
booklet that he had the 
courage to give up his posi- 
tion as bookkeeper: he had 


ten weeks' salary in advance. Now he could 
be a photographer of babies. To-day he 
is one of the best baby photographers in 
New York City. 

Mr. Ritch refuses to let his business get 
too big for himself to handle. He takes 
all of his pictures himself, and does much 
of his printing. He says, “It would be 
much easier for me to turn my printing 
entirely over to someone else; but in my 
printing I make up my mind I shall get 
the very best print possible, no matter 
how much paper I waste.” 

He has a studio for developing and 
printing only. He carries his camera and 
paraphernalia with him, taking the babies 
where they are the happiest—in their own 
homes and nurseries. It is no wonder he 
gets fine pictures. No strange chairs or 
dusty flowers, or velvety platforms in his 
pictures. No tired babies, cross from the 
trip to the studio and from waiting in a 
side room until timé for their sitting. If 
baby has her dinner at two o'clock and is 
sitting at her baby table, Mr. Ritch can 
be there at twoo'clock, and baby will never 
know, until it is all over, that a picture 
was taken just when the cup of milk was 
lifted to her mouth. “TI like to go out and 
make up my mind that I am going to take 
the best picture I ever made," said Mr. 


Ritch, “in spite of the mother's nervous- 
ness, and in spite of the cranky baby, or 
of anything else, without regard to costs 
of material or effort." And, no matter 
whether it is a Roosevelt baby, or a 
Zimbalist baby, or any other famous 
baby, or just a mother's baby, they all 
get the same careful attention. 

The little son is now a grown man. The 
baby Doris, whose picture brought the 
hundred-dollar prize, is a woman, but 
their father is still taking pictures of 
babies. He was forty years old before he 
even started to learn the thing he has made 
such a success. And he is still learning. 

KATHERINE PORTER BROWN 


William Sidney Ritch and two of 


his typical photographs. Most of 
Mr. Ritch’s subjects are babies 
—snapped in the nurseries of their 
homes in characteristic unposed 
attitudes. The Roosevelt family 
group is among the best of his many 
remarkable portraits. Notice the 
entire lack of self-consciousness in 
the child busy with its midday meal 


A Storekeeper Who Studies Farmers’ Wants 


The Doerr Store in Larned, Kansas. 


One 


of the most complete stores in the world 


ARNED, Kansas, cannot boast very 
much about its size (it has a 
population of less than 3,500 
persons); but it can, and does, 
swell with pride when it surveys 

the farmers’ department store owned by 
Albert A. Doerr, which occupies 60,400 
square feet of its territory, and which car- 
ries stock valued at $150,000. 

Albert A. Doerr was born in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, in 1866. When he 
was eleven years old his parents decided 
to move with their family to Kansas and 
take up homesteading. Young Albert did 
not see the inside of aschool from the time 
he left Pittsburgh until he was twenty-one 
years of age. As the eldest of eight chil- 
dren, it fell to his lot to assist his father in 
wresting a living from the farm; which 
meant that he had to keep his hand to the 
plow and his nose to the grindstone. 

But he did manage to steal time for 
reading and study on his own account, 
and this kept alive his desire for an edu- 
cation. hen circumstances finally al- 
lowed him to attend a country school for 
four months, he proved such an apt pupil 
that he was passed on to a normal school, 
and in ten weeks secured a certificate 
which enabled him to teach in a country 
school. e 

Teaching, however, wasn't Doerr's goal. 
He thought of law; he cogitated over medi- 
cine; he unsuccessfully edited a paper. It 
wasn't till he was over thirty that he and 
opportunity met face to face. 

On a “trading” visit to Larned, the old 
Frenchman who owned the hardware 
store offered to sell the business, as he 
wanted to go to California. This was an 
entirely new idea to Doerr, but he went 
home and talked the matter over with his 
father, with the result that the latter agreed 
to help him all he could. Together they 
managed to borrow $2,000. The stock of 
hardware was appraised at $3,100; but the 
old Frenchman took the $2,000 payment 


down, and the remainder in promissory 
notes. 

Only a few months after he had bought 
the business, Doerr began to show his 
initiative. 

As a farmer, he knew what was wanted 
on his own farm and on the farms of his 
neighbors. First of all, he proceeded to 
lay in a line of well supplies and plumbing. 
Gradually, he added a line of farming im- 
plements. He did not see why folks 
should send away for their new pieces of 
furniture, so he added furniture to his 
stock, and later on chinaware and harness. 

The business, however, really began to 
develop to large proportions when he an- 
ticipated the new types of harvesting 
machinery, and the favor they would find 
in the eyes of the Kansas farmers. Not 
content with merely selling the machin- 
ery, he also volunteered to show the pur- 
chasers how to use it. Doerr thought 
nothing of driving seventy and eighty 
miles a day in order to demonstrate to a 
farmer how a certain machine should be 
used. His offer to take back the “new- 
fangled" machines, if the farmers did not 
approve of them, also won him many 
steady customers. With the coming of 
the automobile as a necessity instead of 
a luxury on the farm, his automobile de- 

artment became one of the largest in his 
Panes. 

There is probably not a more complete 
farmers’ store to be found in any agricul- 
tural community in the world. Practically 
every article that can be used on a farm 
is carried in ‘stock. The store is divided 
into seven separate and distinct depart- 
ments, each of which has a highly trained 
and highly paid man at its head. Doerr 
believes in payin good salaries to his 
employees; he also Nod in giving them 
responsibility. So well organized is the 
business that it is possible to tell itsexact 
resources and liabilities at the close of any 
day in the year. 


MR. ALBERT A. DOERR 


Mr. Doerr, however, doesn't want peo- 
ple to think his success came easily. It 
didn't. He has had setbacks from fire, 
and once he was very hard hit by a tor- 
nado. These “acts of God" caused him 
to do a lot of up-hill pulling. He forced 
success to come to him by working for it. 
He used his head; he anticipated the 
farmers’ needs by closely studying the 
climatical and economical conditions each 
season. By giving good service, he held 
his customers, and he stood solidly back 
of the goods he sold. 

Doerr’s political success has seemed 
just core e to follow his business suc- 
cess. People vote for him without re- 
gard for political affiliations. He was 
elected a member of the lower house of 
the legislature in 1912. In 1916 he was 
advanced to the state senate, and later had 
the distinction of representing the largest 
senatorial district in Kansas, which, even 
in these days of meteoric successes, isn’t 
a bad showing for a man who didn’t get 
areal start until after after he was thirty, 
and whose schooling was of the scantiest. 

W. G. CLUGSTON 
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Sends Small Horseshoes to Big Men 


N THE little town of Martinsburg, 

in Blair County, Pennsylvania, lives 

an old gentleman who has a remark- 

able record. Among the craft he is 

known as the Master of the Forge; 
commonly speaking, he is a blacksmith. 
Yet kings honor him; emperors, when em- 
perors held sway, did obeisance to him; 
and even Presidents and others high in 
world affairs have taken an interest in the 
“village blacksmith.” 

Many years ago, as a young man, he 
had the idea of learning to forge the small- 
est shoe in existence. He worked all his 
spare hours at this idea. When he thought 
he had become expert enough, he decided 
to send a shoe to each man who had 
done something noteworthy in the world, 
as an emblem of appreciation and good 
luck. 

“T sent the shoes to the Allied generals," 
said Mr. Gorsuch—for such is his name. 
“T now possess their autographed letters. 
I own thousands of signed photographs 
from some of the most eminent person- 
ages in the world. Yes; I have made 
thousands of shoes in my time, and I am 
still at the forge from sunrise to sunset. 
In my spare moments I make my lucky 
shoes.” 

Mr. Gorsuch inherits his skill from a 
long line of forebears, blacksmiths since the 
sixteenth century. The present smith is 
a direct descendant of the son of the Gor- 
such family which came from England 
during the year 1662 and settled in the 
vicinity of Baltimore. Most of the male 


descendants from that time down have 


been workers of iron, and this may account 
for the wonderful skill which fashions the 
tiny horseshoes. 
he shoe which has drawn all this at- 
, tention from world magnates is no larger 
than a dime. It is forged and hammered 
on an anvil with no tools other than a 
hammer and a chisel. Scientific men 
have examined it and pronounced it one 
of the finest and most delicate pieces of 
workmanship ever produced. Skilled 
mechanics state that there is probably 
not another man living who can forge a 
shoe so artistically and skillfully. 

It was Thomas F. Ryan, the great 
money king, that the blacksmith first ad- 
mired. Gorsuch tried his luck with his 
first shoe, and asked Ryan to send him his 
photograph in return, should he appre- 
ciate the tiny emblem of good luck. Short- 
ly afterward the photograph containing 
Ryan’s autograph came. Mr. Gorsuch 
said that he then conceived the idea of 
making a collection which might some 
day prove valuable. 

Admiral George Dewey claimed that 
he had had good luck ever since he re- 
ceived his shoe. Buffalo Bill, the great 
Indian scout and showman, with his own 
hand addressed a letter of thanks for the 
good luck he felt sure would always at- 
tend him. Robert T. Peary, the great 
Arctic explorer who discovered the North 
Pole, assured Mr. Gorsuch that his little 
mascot had brought him the luck he so 
justly won. Sir Thomas Lipton, the cup 
challenger, sent a magnificent photograph, 
and a letter of thanks, written shortly 
after his last race. He said that the only 
reason his charm had failed to act was 
because Gorsuch was an American, and 
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had naturally placed some magic powers 
on the shoe he sent to the American de- 
fender. 

The only signature that Mr. Gorsuch 
did not succeed in getting was that of 
Emperor Nicholas of Russia. He sent a 
shoe to him several years ago, and had 
keen regrets when he received as a reply 
a letter from Prince Killhof, saying that 
His Majesty had received the shoe, and— 
in phrases of much dignity—wished to 
express his thanks for the same. 

A testimonial of appreciation hangs in 
Gorsuch’s home. It is a masterpiece en- 


as Gorsuch, whose emblems of 
good luck have brought him letters 
from famous men all over the world 


titled “The Iron Workers before King 
Solomon.” The picture is four by six feet 
and is framed in solid mahogany. On the 
lower margin are inscribed the best wishes 
and autograph of the late Henry Clay 
Frick, one of the wealthiest steel men in 
the world. 

Admiral Charles William de la Poer 
Beresford, of the British navy, sent a fine 
photograph taken on the deck of his flag- 
ship. Winston Churchill, member of 
Parliament, and secretary of state during 
the war, is another Englishman of promi- 
nence to do honor to the Martinsburg 
smithy. “John Ireland, archbishop of the 
Roman Catholic Church, is but one of the 


prominent prelates who has written his 
thanks to Mr. Gorsuch. 

Thomas R. Dewar, a racing man of 
much prominence on the Continent, was 
so struck with the novelty of the little 
present that he sent Mr. Gorsuch one of 
the shoes worn by Forfarshire, a great 
race horse owned by him, and which won 
the Rous Memorial stakes in 1899. This 
racer was the sire of Fortrose, who a few 
years later became one of England’s most 
noted race horses. The shoe is worth a 
large sum of money, and could be sold at 
any time to relic collectors; but the owner 
declares that no money can buy it. He 
has placed it in a frame and it hangs in his 
room. 

A half-life-size photograph of Adelina 
Patti also has a prominent place in the 
Gorsuch home. William H. Taft, during 
the Chicago Convention in 1908, wrote 
that he felt certain his nomination was 
due to his little shoe. 

One of the most interesting and valua- 
ble letters in the possession of the black- 
smith is from the late E. H. Harriman. 
It was written under the date of June 3d, 
1893, long before Harrimàn had attained 
his prominence in railroad circles. It 
consists of several pages of written mat- 
ter, and as Harriman wrote few letters in 
his own hand, it is all the more remark- 
able. 

Several years ago, H. H. Asquith, once 
prime minister of England, honored him 
with a photograph. Mark Twain, the 
author, made a scarf pin out of the shoe, 
for, he added, that made it useful as well 
as beneficial. Arthur Conan Doyle, the 
originator of Sherlock Holmes, sent his 
autographed photograph. Almost every 
governor in the United States, and a great 
many mayors, have honored Mr. Gorsuch 
with their photographs. The majority of 
the senators and congressmen who have 
been in Washington during the past forty 
years have been recipients of the minia- 
ture horseshoes. 

There is scarcely a country that is not 
represented among Mr. Gorsuch's most 
interesting collection. Many of the letters 
are written in foreign languages; a number 
are on court stationery and bear the seals 
of royalty. Many of the photographs 
were taken especially for Mr. Gorsuch by 
court photographers. 

A collection of autographed photo- 
graphs, letters, etc., numbering twelve 
hundred, and coming from notables from 
every corner of the earth, must be of con- 
siderable value. Mr. Gorsuch has had a 
number of good offers for it, but he will 
hold on to his collection until he needs to 
sell it. He is still, at sixty-one years of 
age, actively engaged at ordinary black- 
smith work day after day. He uses his 
marvelous skill in fashioning a shoe for a 
horse just as if he were forging one of his 
tiny shoes. He is most frequently seen 
at dusk, his rough brown apron tied 
around his waist, shoeing the rough, stiff 
old horse of some farmer in that section. 
It is only after his customer leaves the 
shop that he will go to his anvil and, with 
the same hammer used in hammering the 
rough old shoe of the farmer’s horse, turn 
out the tiny emblem which has softened 
the hearts of so many of his fellows. 

CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, JR. 
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You don't catch me getting in late, 
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Men, Women, and Their Manners, on 
an Ocean Steamship 


official of the British Government, is cer- 
tain to be invited. On any vessel, if a 
diplomat is on board he is always asked. 
American financiers, great business men, 
famous journalists, and men of letters are 
among those honored. If there are not 
enough wives along to fill the table, the 
balance is preserved by inviting a few 
women of high social standing. 

An invitation to this table may be, and 
sometimes is, declined; but not without 
a formal expression of appreciation of the 
honor extended. It is said that occasional- 
ly some person, with more money than 
understanding, tries to buy the distinction 
of being at the captain's table. He soon 
learns that there is at least one door which 
cannot be unlocked by a golden key. 

To those members of a ship's staff who 
have to deal with the passengers it often 
seems as if all these passengers have one 
idea in common: they want to get some 
special favor or privilege! If we could do 
our eavesdropping while they are getting 
their table seats, for instance, we should 
find that three fourths of them put for- 
ward a plea for personal consideration of 
some sort. 

"Can't you give me anything better 
than that?" they demand. 

And then comes their reason why they 
should be favored. One man says he has 
crossed forty-seven times, and always by 
that line. Ás an old patron, he ought to 
be treated particularly well. Another 
tays that he has always crossed by some 
other line, on which—according to his 
report—he had “the best on the ship.” 

“I thought I'd give you people a trial," 
Me says, “and see what kind of treatment 

ot. 

e evidently thinks that is a trump 
card. Another person wants to be shown 
special respect on the score that he is a 
friend of somebody whose name, he fondly 
believes, will carry weight. 

“Didn’t you get a letter from So-and- 
so, asking you to look out for me?” he de- 
mands. . 

Sometimes a man produces his business 
card, showing that he is president of a 
bank, or officer of a company, or con- 
nected with a newspaper. 


"T HERE is one plea which is never used. 
No one ever says: ‘‘ This is my first trip. 
Won’t you do all you can to make it a 
pleasant one?” That might appeal more 
strongly than anything else—but nobody 
tries it. If it is a person’s first trip, he 
doesn’t want anyone to know it. To hear 
people talk aboard ship, you would think 
they had spent most of their time on the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Having arranged for his table, the 
passenger goes up to the chair deck, where 
the deck steward sells him the use of a 
chair for a dollar and fifty cents for the 
voyage. His name is written on a tag and 
tied to the chair, which has a specific place 
assigned to it. He occupies that place 
during the voyage. 


. 


-walking and talking outside. 


(Continued from page 25) 


Most people choose the south side of 
the ship because they think it is sunnier. 
But there may be rain and a chilly south 
wind for several days, making the north- 
siders, who thought they had been un- 
lucky, the fortunate ones, after all. But as 
the chances are in favor of the south side, 
everybody tries to get there at the start. 

If there are two rows of chairs, one in 
front of the other, most persons try to get 
in the back row, partly because it is more 
sheltered. But a great many women pre- 
fer it for the very feminine reason that 
most of them are conscious of not looking 
their best on board ship, and therefore 
like to be a little in the background. 


VERY traveler knows that certain in- 

dividuals area perfect pest to many of 
their fellow passengers. For instance, 
there is the garrulous person whose one 
aim is to “get acquainted,” especially 
with people he couldn’t possibly get ac- 
quainted with on shore. He seizes any 
pretext to open a conversation. He is 
therefore an additional reason why many 
persons prefer the back row of chairs. 
` Another pest, to practically all women 
and to some men, is the man who habitu- 
ally smokes a rank pipe, or a strong cigar. 
To have a chair beside one of these 
animated smokestacks is a catastrophe. 
Not long ago, a party of five engaged 
passage on a certain steamer and also 
arranged then for their seats on deck. To 
the surprise of the official, they took and 
paid for seven chairs. 

“But aren’t there only five in your 
party?” he asked. 

"Yes," was the reply; “but we don't 
intend to have anybody sitting right next 
to us and smoking an old pipe!" 

One curious thing about a sea voyage is 
the way the passengers settle down after 
the first twenty-four hours. People have 
a hangover from their usual hectic habits, 
and it keeps them busy thinking up things 
they’d like to have changed. They want 
a different room; or their maid, or their 
valet, wants a different room. A man, or 
a woman, traveling alone and sharing a 
room with a stranger, tries to get a 
separate cabin. People with inside rooms 
try to get outside ones. Occasionall 
someone with an outside room, wit 
windows opening on the promenade deck, 
complains of being disturbed by people 
thers 
don’t . like their table companions, and 
want to change their seats. Some don’t 
like their places on deck. They want to 
be near the smoking-room, or they don’t 
want to be near the smoking-room. They 
are too far forward, or they aren’t far 
enough forward. And so it goes. 

But the pursers and stewards know 
from experience that all this “land fever” 
will soon quiet down. The strangers who 
are sharing a cabin will find each other 
pretty decent companions and cease to be 
strangers. People will get to feel at home 
where they are, and will have a catlike 


aversion to being moved. By the second 
day, they shake down into their sur- 
roundings and acquire an attitude of Oh, 
it isn't worth bothering about!” 

Seasickness, the old bugbear of ocean 
travel, is less of a menace on very large 
ships because of their steadiness. But 
some people go aboard fully expecting to 
be sick—and that is the best means they 
could adopt to bring it about. Children 
are almost never seasick. They are some- 
times ill from overeating, especially of the 
candy which people bring on board in such 
quantities. But that isn’t seasickness— 
although their parents usually call it that. 

People who are seasick may call the 
ship’s doctor, although there is little in the 
way of medical treatment that will help 
them. This service is free. There is, in 
fact, no charge for medical attention in 
any illness which develops during the 
voyage, or for any accidental injury re- 
ceived on the ship. : 

But if a person brings his illness aboard 
with him, he pays for treatment, just as 
he would on shore. He may have rheuma- 
tism, or heart trouble, or be convalescing 
from some acute attack. In that case, he 
is not entitled to free medical attention. 


ON AN ocean steamship in these days 
one gets a side light on the results of 
prohibition. No alcoholic drinks can be 
served within the three-mile limit from 
shore; but beyond that, one would expect 
the bar to do the greatest business in its 
history. The bar steward, however, has 
a different story to tell. According to him, 
Americans do not seize this opportunity 
to satisfy their accumulated thirst, but 
are drinking far less now than before pro- 
hibition. Some men, who used to imbibe 
pretty freely on shipboard, are total ab- 
stainers now. They take only soft drinks. 

Bad weather, which brings qualms of 
seasickness, also slows up the bar's busi- 
ness; but it does not diminish the attend- 
ance in the smoking-room. To most of 
the male passengers this room is the most 
interesting place on board. It is the haunt 
of the card players, with bridge and poker 
the favorite games. 

'The history of ocean travel has some 


` picturesque tales of passengers being 


fleeced by professional gamblers; but if a 
man is caught in these days it is his own 
fault. The ship's officers keep a keen eye 
on the smoking-room. They know many 
of the professional gamblers by sight and 
are quick to detect any new ones. They 
cannot take open steps against these 
gentry, because they might then be com- 
pelled to go into court to prove their 
accusations. But they put up placards 
warning passengers against professionals; 
and, if necessary, they offer private ad- 
vice to individuals. 

'The smoking-room is the scene, also, of 
quite an exciting daily event. The ship's 
run is posted at noon each day. It is the 
number of miles that have been covered 
since noon of the preceding day. Every 
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evening, in the smoking-room an auction of 
numbersis held, men biddingon the number 
` of miles which they think will be posted the 
following noon. All the money that is bid 
goes into a pool; and the entire amount of 
the pool goes, the next day, to the person 
who has bought the winning number. 

On a ship like the "Aquitania" the 
daily pool often amounts to a thousand 
dollars or more. If the exact number of 
miles has not been hit upon by anybody, 
the holder of the number nearest to it 
takes the pool. There is plenty of chance 
in the game. The ship may be bowling 
along smoothly when the auction is held. 
Then, during the night, she may encounter 
a strong head wind, or run into a fog. 
either of which will cut down the day's run, 


Most men put business behind them 

when they goon shipboard. Once ina 
while there is an exception to this rule. I 
was told of one man who sent an almost 
constant stream of wireless messages to his 
business associates, the peak being reached 
when he despatched five marconigrams in 
one hour! But most men send few business 
messages and seem to resent it when they 
receive them. The great bulk of the 
despatches sent and received are purely 
personal: messages giving the sender’s 
love, or perhaps saying that the baby is 
better, or that Mother is all right again. 

The big ships have gymnasiums and 
swimming pools, but the passengers who 
take advantage of them are in the 
minority. Among the paraphernalia is a 
mechanical ‘“‘horse;” and there are men 
who take their morning canter regularly. 
Golf players can keep in practice, driving 
a ball into a net. Walter Hagen, the famous 
golfer, kept his hand in, on one voyage on 
the “Mauretania,” by driving from the 
deck. He took several hundred old balls 
with him and drove them all into the sea. 

The men and the women have sep- 
arate hours for using the gymnasium and 
the pool, but no one has to go early to 
avoid the rush. A few persons play games 
on deck—shuffle board, ringing the pees 
rope quoits—but with most people there 
are only two forms of exercise aboard 
ship: walking and dancing. 

One of the first questions people ask is: 
“How many times around the promenade 
deck make a mile?” The popular tramp- 
ing time is late in the afternoon, before 
people go down to dress for dinner. 

he wonder is that people can eat as 
much as they do at sea, and yet take so 
little exercise. In fair weather those 
hundreds of tons of food seem to melt 
away. The ship’s staff derisively calls 
bad weather "chief steward’s weather," 
because it helps him out by bowling over 
some of the appetites. 

* But it doesn't make as much difference 
as you would think," that officer ex- 
plained. “Even on smaller vessels, when 
the weather is so rough that you are 
pretty certain of a slim attendance at 
meals, you have to allow a wide margin, 
because you never know whether people 
will turn up or not. Sometimes they come 
and stay long enough to give their order 
before they have to beat a retreat. 

“There is a curious thing in that con- 
nection. If, because of a rough passage 
we had a surplus of food provided for the 
passengers, and tried to serve it to the 
crew—say, to the firemen—they wouldn’t 
have it.. I might send them lamb chops, 


for instance, when their bill of fare called 
for hash. But they would turn up their 
noses and say they wouldn't take ‘the 
passengers' leavings.' The only thing to 
do is to serve them exactly what has been 
specified in our arrangements with their 
union. Then they haven't any comeback." 

The universal favorite in the way of 
food is fruit, with grapefruit leading all 
other kinds. According to the steward, 
Americans want grapefruit three times a 
day on shipboard, and the British are 
rapidly becoming equally fond of it. By 
far the most popular breakfast is fruit, 
cereal, bacon and eggs, and coffee. At 
least three out of four first-class passen- 
gers give that order. 

f a person wants to give a private 
dinner to friends, he can arrange to have 
it done, and there is no extra charge. 
Special menus are printed, which the 

uests keep as souvenirs of the occasion. 

he host, or the hostess, can even have 
the dinner served in a private room. All 
this is included in the service aboard ship 
—although it naturally elicits some spe- 
cial fees. 

The customs of dress on one of the great 
liners are different from those on a smaller 
vessel. There are no rigid requirements in 
either case; but many persons prefer to go 
on a smaller ship, where they feel per- 
fectly free to wear what they please. It 
takes a good streak of independence to 
wear one's deck toggery into a restaurant 
blazing with lights and crowded with 
beautifully gowned women and with men 
who are dressed as if for the opera or 
some social function. But there is always 
a sturdy minority, even on the *'fashion- 
able" ships, who do have this indepen- 
dence. 


EN do not mind it as much as women 

do. If it bores them to dress for din- 
ner they don't do it. And out of about 
four hundred men there are always a good 
many who are bored by any kind of fuss. 
Men and women are usually in that pro- 
portion on shipboard—about four men to 
three women. In winter, the proportion 
of men is usually greater; in summer, the 
season for tourist travel, it comes nearer 


to being a fifty-fifty balance, but never 


quite reaches it. 

The captain is an absolute monarch 
aboard his vessel; and the barriers which 
hedge him about are almost as impene- 
trable as those which surround an actual 
king. A favorite boast among travelers 
used to be that the captain had invited 
them to his room, or to the bridge. But 
nowadays the executive officers of a shi 
have almost no personal contact vid 
passengers. 

People crossing on a great liner get onl 
occasional glimpses of the captain. 

ou, for instance, made bold to bow to 

im, on one of his rare appearances on 
deck, you would receive only a courteous 
but formal salute in return. He may 

ause for a few words with someone he 

nows, but he never sits down for a 
friendly conversation. 

Next in authority is the staff captain, 
who personally directs the navigation of 
the vessel. The captain is like a chairman 
of the board in a big business; the staff 
captain would be the president; and the 
“first officer," the vice president. The 
executive officers form a group apart. 
They do not sit around on deck, even 


when off-duty, and gossip with charming 
ladies or talk with interesting men. 

“I think we, the executive officers, are 
the most isolated human beings in the 
world," the staff captain said to me. 
“With hundreds of people around us, we 
rarely speak to anyone, except to other 
members of the ship's staff." 

“But why not?" I asked. “You often 
have famous men on board. Suppose the 
weather is fine and you are out in the 
middle of the ocean, where it is perfectly 
easy to navigate the ship. Can't you ask 
one of these men to join you on the 
bridge?" 

He shook his head. 


“THE officer on the bridge must not have 
even an excuse for distraction from 
his one great responsibility—the safety 
of his vessel and of the people on board. 
He is alone there, except for the quarter- 
masters on duty with him. en he 
presses a button, his unspoken order is 
transmitted, even to the most remote 
part of the ship. He must be conscious 
only of the sea and of his vessel. 

“ Now suppose he is talking with some 
visitor on the bridge and suddenly an 
accident happens. Possibly the presence 
of an outsider might not interfere with the 
handling of the crisis; but people could 
always say: ‘Oh, yes, when the accident 
happened, the captain was gossiping with 
So-and-so on the bridge! 

“Or suppose there has been a disaster 
to another ship, and some of the survivors, 
in an open boat, see a vessel a few miles 
away. They try to attract its attention, 
but it steams ahead without observing 
them. This has happened, for it might not 
be possible to see a small boat several 
miles off. But the occupants are rescued 
later and they report passing the vessel at, 
say, three o'clock on a certain afternoon. 
This report becomes public. And then, 
someone who was a passenger on the 
vessel says, *No wonder the small boat 
wasn't sighted! At three o'clock that 
afternoon the captain had a party of 
visitors on the bridge. He was too busy 
with them to be attending to his duties.’ 

“The curious thing about it is that im- 
portant personages, people who might 
think they were entitled to the privilege, 
never ask it or expect it. They appreciate 
the wisdom of the traditions that forbid 
it. Young folks sometimes want to be in- 
vited. Ladies occasionally say they would 
like to come up ‘for a look around.’ Some 
men hint that they would be glad to be 
singled out for the honor. But those cases 
are rare. They merely show ignorance of 
the customs of the sea." i 

It has seemed as if the great steamships 
had reached their limit of luxury and con- 
venience. Yet every now and then some 
new and wonderful improvment is made. 
For instance, it used to take five days to 
coal the “Aquitania” for each voyage. 
Now she burns oil, which is pumped 
through pipes into her tanks. If necessary 
she could be fueled in three hours for a 
voyage across the ocean. After five days 
of coaling, she had to be repainted fre- 

uently at an enormous expense. Now 
she can be refueled and still look fresh and 
shining. Her 300 firemen have now been 
reduced to 88 “lamp trimmers.” One 
cannot help wondering what other marvels 
will be introduced into ocean travel in the 
next ten or twenty years. 
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The Famous "Two-Gun Star" 
of the Movies 


(Continued from page 19) 


“For several days I heard the men 
muttering against the rancher. Just why, 
I couldn't discover. Apparently it had 
something to do with the division of toll. 

"One night I was sound asleep when 
I felt myself shaken violently. Then 
someone bent over and started to whisper. 
It was the rancher’s wife. She told me 
she had learned that the men were about 
to hang her husband, and that I must 
ride for help to the nearest settlement, 
Oronoco, where my father lived. Still in 
my night shirt, I was hustled out by a side 
door. A bronco was standing there with- 
out a saddle—just a hackamore. She 


| helped me on. 


Ride, Billy, for your life and ours!’ 
she whispered. 

"As we clattered away, the threshers 
came running out and began shooting. I 
bent low over the horse's neck and pounded 
him with my fists. Bullets whizzed past 
me. Evidently, the men thought I was 
the rancher escaping. 


"NV HEN I arrived in Oronoco, I tum- 
bled off into someone's arms and 
gasped out my story. A few minutes later 
the vigilantes were galloping out of town 
They reached the ranch in the nick of time. 
The woman had hidden her husband in an 
outhouse used for smoking hams. The 
threshers had just found him and were 
about to string him up. 

“A few months later Father decided to 
return to New York, as Mother was in ill 
She had brought four children 
into the world with only Indian squaws 
to assist. That and the rugged frontier 
life had broken her down. Besides, I 
knew only my A B C’s, and Dad made up 
his mind it was time l got a little education. 

"He sent me to school as soon as we 
were settled in New York. It was mighty 
awkward for a full-grown lad to be taking 
primer practice with a bunch of little 
shavers. Besides, I was a queer cuss— 
silent as a Sioux, and sensitive beneath 

stoicism. The teachers thought I was 
willfully stubborn, and I was turned out 
of one school after another. 

“T remember Dad leading me up to the 
Board of Education one day and trying to 
make matters clear. The interview 
wasn't very satisfactory. 

“<All right, he said. 
myself.’ 

“No kid of my age ever worked harder 
than I did for the next year and a half. 
A job in a riding academy up in Fifty- 
sixth Street kept me busy several hours a 
day, but all the rest of the day and a good 
part of every night I was studying and re- 
citing to my father. Those eighteen 
months gave me all the formal ee 
I ever had....How much? Well, 
least enough s so that I passed a aciei 
examination to enter West Point—and 
no one could do that with less than the 

equivalent of a common-school education. 
I wanted to enter the army, because 
I thought that by so doing I might get 


‘TIl teach you 


back West. But my dream was shattered. 
The appointment never came through. 
Dad had neglected to get naturalized. 

“I worked at various jobs after that. 
Then one evening I heard Edwin Booth 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. My head 
was burning as I left the place, and I 
knew that nothing but a stage career 
would satisfy me. 

“Dad was rather sympathetic to my 
ambition. His father had been one of the 
most brilliant criminal lawyers of England, 
and he was a good public speaker himself. 

““But if you are going to take up the 
drama,’ he said, ‘go to England and 
France, where it "Baa been on the boards 
for hundreds of years. Study the stage 
and the people of the two nations; train 
your voice, and take fencing lessons to 
make yourself graceful.’ 

“T stayed around New York until my 
money was nearly spent. Then I shipped 
to England on a cattle boat. 

“Once in London, I worked at odd jobs 
around the theatres for several weeks and 
took part in some mob scenes. Then I 
drifted over to Paris. 

“I reached Paris ‘broke,’ and with no 
knowledge of the French tongue. Passing 
a department store, I saw a sign that they 
spoke English inside. I went in and told 
the proprietor that I wanted a job deliv- 
ering packages to English-speaking fami- 
lies. He gave it to me. 

“Remembering Dad’s injunction that 
I should learn fencing, I struck a bargain 
with a fencing master to wash the win- 
dows and scrub the floors in his school. 
In return, one of the assistants gave me 
instruction outside the regular hours. 

“After fourteen weeks in Paris, I went 
back to London, and again became a 
‘super’ inthe theatres. Then, shortly after 
my eighteenth birthday, I returned to the 
United States on another cattle boat. 


"NAVHEN I hit New York my hopes 
were high, but my finances at rock 
bottom. I founda tiny bedroom in a room- 
ing house at 1c8 Fourth Avenue and paid 
down one dollar and a half for one week's 
rent. Then I started a job hunt among 
the theatrical agencies. 

"Every agent asked me what my ex- 
perience had been. When I answered 
truthfully, they immediately lost interest. 
Finally, with money gone and hope flick- 
ering, I applied to Daniel E. Bandman, 
who had once been the idol of Europe and 
was now recruiting a repertoire company 
in New York. Bandman asked me the 
same old question. 

““Oh, I've appeared at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, London,’ I replied, as 
nonchalantly as possible. 

“Bandman appeared impressed. I did 
not add that my playing had consisted of 
carrying a spear in a mob scene. 

“Jumping at an offer of twelve dollars. 
a week, I embarked at once on an eight- 
months’ swing around the East in one- 
night stands. When the tour was over I 
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UILLET— the month of glorious summer suns 

—la belle saison. But if one would be always 
dainty, always fresh, is it not necessary that one 
employ often cooling Talc and soothing Face 
Powder? 


Are there today any of the elite — any among 
les elégantes who do not prefer a French Talc, 
who do not choose wisely a French Face Powder? 


And Madame, Mademoiselle, what French Talc, 
what French Face Powder are so endorsed by 
Fashion as Talc Djer-Kiss and Djer-Kiss Face 
Powder? 

They come to you dames Américaines—these 
French Djer-Kiss powders—from that atelier at 
Bois-Colombes just outside of Paris itself. Here 
in la parfumerie française Djer-Kiss Tale and Djer- 
Kiss Face Powder are fragranced with enchanting 


m, loyez COS OF bes NCALSES 


Djer-Kiss Extract. Here are they packed for you 
in the very containers which so grace your toilet 
table and your dressing hour. 


Remember they are not only made in France— 
these pure powders, they are packed in France by 


the hands of French demoiselles themselves. 


Do secure to-day from your favorite shop Talc 
Djer-Kiss and Djer-Kiss Face Powder. Employ 
them always—these warm summer days, So re- 
freshing they are. Quelle Frafcheur. Use them 
always that, en réalité, you may possess un charme 


français. 

Special Sample Offer! 
In return for 20c the A. H. Smith Co., 20 West 34th Ste., 
New York, will be pleased to send you the Djer-Kiss Week- 
End Special Box which contains tiny serviceable samples 
of Djer-Kiss Face Powder, Extract, Cold Cream, Vanishing 
Crenm and Sachet. 


Jer- 


TOILET WATER FACE POWDER 


These ipdcialités — Rouge, Soap,Compacti, and Creams — temporarily blended here with pure Djer:Kin concentré imported from France 
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Which 
of these 
two men 


has learned the secret 7 
of fifteen minutes a day? 


- The secret is contained in the free book offered below. Until you have read it you have no idea 
how much fifteen minutes a day can mean in growth and success. Send for your copy now 


ERE are two men, equally “looking; equally 

well-dressed. You see such men at every social 

gathering. One of them can talk of nothing be- 
yond the mere day’s news. The other brings to every 
subject a wealth of side light and illustration that makes 
him listened to eagerly. 

He talks like a man who has traveled widely, though 
his only travels are a business man’s trips. He knows 
something of history and biography, of the work of great 
scientists, and the writings of philosophers, poets, and 
dramatists. l 

Yet he is busy, as all men are, in the affairs of every 
day. How has he found time to acquire so rich a mental 
background? When there is such a multitude of books 
to read, how can any man be well-read? 

The answer to this man's success—and to 
the success of thousands of men and women 
ike him—is contained in a free book that you 
ony bar for the asking. In it is told the story 
of Dr. Eliot's great discovery, which, as one 
` man expressed it, “does for reading what the 
invention of the telegraph did for communica- 
tion." From his lifetime of reading, study, and 
teaching, forty years of it as President of 
Harvard University, Dr. Eliot tells just what 
few books he chose for the most famous library 


Mail this coupon now 


P. P. COLIER, & SON COMPANY, | York 


By mail, ghoatucely free and without obligation, send me the 
it uidebook to the mn famous books in the world, describi: 
à t's Five-Foot hej of Books, and containing the plan 

reading recommended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 


Name 


Am, 7-31 


in the world; why he chose them and how he has ar- 
ranged them wid notes and reading courses so that any 
man can get from them the essentials of a liberal 
education in even fifteen minutes a day. 


The booklet gives the plan, scope, and purpose of 
Dr. Eliot's | 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


The Fascinating Path to a Liberal Education 


Evety wel-iadormed man and woman should at least know some- 
thing about this famous library. 


The free book tells about it—how Dr. Eliot has put into his 
Five-Foot Shelf “the essentials of a liberal education," 
how he has so arranged it that even "fifteen minutes 
a day" are enough, how in pleasant moments of spare 
time, be using the reading courses Dr. Eliot has 
provided for you, you can get the knowledge of literature 
and life, the culture, the broad viewpoint that every 
university strives to give. 


“For me," wrote one man who had sent in the coupon, 
“your litle free book meant a big step forward, and it 
showed me besides the way to a vast new world of pleasure.” 


Every reader of The American Magazine is invited to 
have a copy of this handsome and entertaining little book. 
It is free—will be sent by mail, and involves no obligation 
of any sort. Merely clip the coupon and mail it to-day. 


| Send for 
this FREE BOOKLET 
that gives Dr. Eliot's 
own plan of reading 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY, New York 


The Famous ‘‘Two-Gun Star" of the Movies, by MERLE CROWELL 
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returned to the little room in Fourth 
Avenue, richer in experience, but not in 
purse, than on my previous arrival. Even 
the one dollar and a half a week was more 
than I could afford, so I took in with me 
a chum from thé road. .Joe and I had a 
real community of interest: we were both 
almost ‘broke. 

“The summer season was on and the 
theatre was as dead as a door nail. In 
our own wanderings we found other actors 
even worse off than ourselves. Some of 
them were without a room or the money 
to rent one. ` No architect ever intended 
that bandbox of ours to hold more than 
one person, but it frequently had four or 
five tenants. Two of us wuld sleep in the 
bed and the rest make a fringe around it 
on the floor. 

“If any of us managed to pick up a little 
money.it was turned into a common fund. 
One day our joint finances were a few cents 
short of buying a ‘regular’ dinner in the 
cheapest restaurant on Third Avenue. So 
we sat there, sweating and cursing our luck. 


*Q'UDDENLY a shadow showed in the 

window. We looked up, and there 
stood a little monkey in polychromate dress 
and peaked hat. He had climbed up the 
fire escape from the street below, where a 
hand-organ man was grinding out some 
monotonous refrain. 

“The simian waved us a friendly greet- 
ing with the hand in which he held. ihe tin 
cup. Indeed, it was the friendliest greet- 
ing we had known in a long time, for the 
cup overturned, and eleven pennies rolled 
out on the floor! As we gathered them up 
the monkey made his exit. We did not 
try to call him back. 

“Eventually, this hand-to-mouth exist- 
énce in the pursuit of art was more than I 
could stand. I decided to swallow my 
pride and look around for some job of 
manual labor. I landed as furnace man 
in a shoe factory. 

“Finally, however, my bad luck broke. 
pt before I became valet to the furnace, 

had applied for a job with a Shakes- 
pearean company touring up-state terri- 
tory. On returning to my room one night 
I found a telegram reading: 

*'*Report to Buffalo at once if you have 
necessary wardrobe." 

“The war whoop I let out could have 
been heard up at Madison Square Garden. 
I refused to be fazed by the fact that I had 
no wardrobe and no money with which to 
buy one, if I expected to ride all the way 
to Buffalo. y acceptance was on the 
wires as soon as my legs could carry me to 
a telegraph office. 

“Then I started in to figure how I could 

t together some semblance of an Eliza- 

than costume. At a dozen theatrical 
shops I found everything prohibitivel 
expensive. Finally, in a dingy second: 
hand wardrobe shop far over on the East 
Side I dug up a faded red doublet that 
looked as if it might have been made from 
a cast-off flannel petticoat, and trunks and 
hose that were supposed to match. The 
rental was one dollar and a half per week, 
and I took it after vainly trying to beat 
the dealer down. 

“Walking westward, I felt much hap- 
ier, until suddenly I remembered that I 
ad no shoes save those with which I had 

been treading coal. They were out of the 
question. 

“What seemed a brilliant idea occurred 


tome. Rushing back to Third Avenue I 
bought a pair of cheap red carpet slippers 
and some large-headed brass tacks. Phat 
night I sat up sticking those tacks through 
the uppers of the slippers so that their 
heads made an ornate design. Then I 
filed off the points inside the slippers and 
imbedded che stub-ends in thick, card- 
board. This would protect my toes. 
When the job was finally finished I figured 
that I had something which might pass 
for the 'shoon' worn by cavaliers in the 
days of ‘Good Queen Bess.’ 

“Certainly, no Shakespearean ward- 
rpbe ever cost less than mine. But, at 
that, I had spent some of the money I 
needed to get me to Buffalo. What could 
I pawn? My overcoat was too shabby. 
My under coat, however, was whole and 
fairly new. I left it with ‘Uncle Ben,’ and 
with my few personal effects in a shabby 
satchel, I boarded the train. . 

“The play for my first night in Buffalo 
was ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ I was cast for the 
part of Tybalt, which, fortunately, I had 
played before. Margaret Mather, lead- 
ing woman and part owner of the show, 
sent for me to come to her dressing-room 
just before the curtain was rung up. When 

entered the room, Miss Mather sat down 
violently and flung her hands over her eyes, 
as if to shut out some horrid sight. 

: “Merciful heavens!’ she cried. "What's 
the man wearing?’ 

“I started to tell some story of a de- 
layed trunk; but she interrupted me to 
order the whole company canvassed to 
see what could be dug up to supplement 
my wardrobe. They managed to find a 
few ruffles and trinkets. 

“That season on the road gave me some 
mighty helpful experience; but my sala 
was so small that I had little left when 
returned to New York and the old room. 

* Again I did the weary round of theatri- 
cal agencies. It was the same old story, 
and when my funds were exhausted I set 
out to seek the furnace-room once more. 
But on the way I landed a job handling 
the tongs on an ice cart. 


“THIS sudden shift from heat to cold 

seemed to crack the casing of my 
hard luck. Shortly afterward I received 
an offer that topped my wildest hopes. 
Thanks to the recommendation of the 
manager with whom I had just been on 
tour, I was given a chance to join the 
company of Mme. Modjeska, the famous 
Polish tragedienne. I said good-by to 
my little room in Fourth Avenue, never 
to return to it again. 

“I was in road shows during most of those 
early years, and rather liked it. ‘Always 
I hoped that some tour would take me 
back into my old frontier country, but none 
of them went that way. I did get down 
into Oklahoma once—and incidentally ran 
into a rather exciting experience. 

*We landed in Mukoza, which was 
lots wilder then than it is now. Early the 
next morning I took a long country gallop, 
and was turning back to town when I 
came across four men camped under a 
clump of cottonwoods. 

“Howdy, stranger!’ said one of them. 
‘Have some chuck?’ 

“I accepted the invitation with gusto. 
The meal passed pleasantly enough, al- 
though I did most of the talking: 

“Were opening the new Turner Opera 
House in Muskogee to-night,’ I remarked, 


How I Taught My Child 
at Home and Saved 


a Year at School 


An experience which shows there is, after all, a 
Royal Road to Reading, Writing and Arithmetic. 


When Ruth was six years old, my husband, 
who was a civil engineer, traveled all over the 
country, staying sometimes only two or three 
months on various “jobs” for his firm. Under 
the circumstances there was no use starting 
our little girl in school, when we might move 
somewhere else in so short a time. I felt my 
own incompetence too keenly to attempt to 
teach her at home myself, and we could not 
afford to engage governesses or tutors in first 
one place and then another. And there seemed 
to be no other way. 


OX night I read an article in a magazine 
which told the story of a school that had 
perfected a new method of giving children be- 
tween the ages of four and fourteen a complete 
elementary education right in their own homes, 
no matter where they might live. I read the 
article through and showed it to my husband. 
He agreed with me that it was at least worth 
finding out about. So I wrote the Calvert 
School and outlined our problem. 


In a few days I received a reply that gave full 
information about the school and its courses. 
I found that this great day school in Baltimore 
had obtained such remarkable results with its 
own day pupils that its Trustees had extended 
its courses so that other children no matter 
where located might share in its advantages 
and privileges, and that there are now thou- 
sands of Calvert School pupils located in all 
parts of the world from China to Kamchatka 
and from Alaska to Cape Horn—children 
whose parents are in the diplomatic or consular 
corps, children of missionaries, of army officers, 
of farmers and ranch owners, of business and 
professional men. And for over 20 years the 
methods, books and devices of this specialist 
school had been adopted far and wide. I was 
convinced. So I enrolled Ruth at once in the 
Royalroad Course, which is a beginner's course, 
for children who are just ready to start school. 


The system was a revelation to.me. It was only a little 
while after she started tbat Ruth could read and write and 

as well as the average pels school pupil of the 
second grade. The work took only a little of my time 
and I honestly think I enjoyed it as much as Ruth did. 


Y QU may be situated beyond the reach of a good school, 
you may be traveling, or located only tem ily for 
a few months at a time in one place. Even when a Aad 
are accessible, may not be suitable for various rea- 
sons, especially since the War when the inefficiency of 
teachers and schools has been the common complaint; 
the teachers may be inferior, the methods poor, the 
child’s associates not what you wish; the classes may be 
over-crowded, the conditions unhygienic, the hours too 
long. There is, furthermore, always the danger of con- 
tagion from children’s diseases and the exposure in incle- 
ment r. You may, therefore, be attempting to 
teach your children yourself, stumbling along in ihe dark, 
uncertain just what to do and how to do it; or you may 
bave a governess, probably a woman of intelligence but 
without special training and unable to plan or carry on a 
posure of study that is more than a blind following of 


If you are at all interested in your child’s education, the 
you can do is to find out more about this institution 
which has been called by educators “A Super-School." 
It has courses for « up to high school, a pre- 
school course for children not iz ready for school and a 
Royalroad course especially for beginners in reading, 
writing and arithmetic. 
To find out all about Calvert School which has solved a 
serious lem for thousands of nts and made a bi, 
difference in the lives of thousands of children the worl 
over, just fill out and mail the coupon below and you will 
receive by return mail—without any obligation or ex- 
pense—full information of what it can do for your child. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
5 Chase Street Baltimore, Md. 


, Please send me full information regard- 
ing your system of home instruction. 


Address. — — — —— =aee maat 
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These Parkers, like good rods, 
are small in size but big in spirit. 
They are so handy and willing— 
that you just can't neglect to send 
those promised postals, or make 
notes for future yarn spinning. 


Despite their compact build they 
take enough ink at one drink to 
last them throughout the vacation.. 
Safety-sealed against leakage in 
any position, just like other Parkers. 


Fountain Pens 
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Price $4. 


Ne. 2533 Short. 
Self filling er 


[ec with elip. 
Price $5.25. 


If you want to know what good sportsmen 
these Parkers are, go to any druggist, 
stationer, jeweler, book or department 
store. Get one to take with you. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
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as I prepared to mount. ‘Won’t you folks 
come in as my guests? There’s going to 
be a real blow-out.’ 

“What kind of a blow-out? asked one 
of my hosts, a small light-haired man with 
eyes as keen as razor lades. 

“Oh, the whole town's turning out for 
the mew marshal, who has sworn to get 
the Jennings gang. They're going to meet 
him with a brass band and escort him to 
a stage box. Wouldn't you like to see it? 

**Mebbe,' replied the little fellow, and 
added: 

“*You-all don't know who we are, I 
reckon.’ 

***Cow-punchers, aren't you?” 

“You might say that, but you'd better 
come again. 

“I shook my head. 


“Well, sonny, I'm Al Jennings. | We- 
all are known as the Jenninps gang. 
“The information nearly bowled me off 


pins. But I renewed my invitation. 
T e four men winked at one another and 
smiled cryptically. 

“When I stepped onto the stage that 
night I glanced over the audience. Right 
down center the four members of the Jen- 
nings gang were sitting, as cool as cucum- 
bers. Thirty feet away the new sheriff had 
just swept into his box in a blaze of glory. 

“T left town the next morning without 
learning the details of how Al and his 
bunch engineered that stunt. It sure was 
a cool one, though." 

The most important event in Hart's 
career on the stage occurred in 1905, when 
he was selected for the part of Cash 
Hawkins in The Squaw Man.” Opening 
at Wallack's Theatre, New York, this 
drama of Western life became the sensa- 
tion of the season.  Hart's performance 
resulted in his being cast in Western parts 
almost exclusively for the next nine years. 
During two years of this period he played 
the title rôle in “The Virginian.” 

Shortly after the success of his Grand 
Canyon photoplay, “The Bargain,” Hart 
set to work on a series of two-reel melo- 
dramas, the first and most famous of 
which was “The Passing of Two-Gun 
Hicks." It was this film that gave him 
the still persisting sobriquet of the “two- 


gun man. 


A LL told, Hart has turned out nearly 
seventy pictures, at least half of them 
five-reelers. DS as his own producer, 
he is working under a contract which calls 
for him to complete nine feature plays 
within a period of two years. Most of 
these productions he has written, or will 
write, himself. 

Realism! realism! was Hart’s cry from 
the start. He insisted on real weapons, 
real “props,” real cow men, and situations 
true to the West he had known. The 
same test held for his "stunts." In the 

ast six years he has risked his life a num- 

er of times—and nearly lost it once or 
twice; but he has never called on the 
services of a "double." 

In filming "Hell's Hinges” the star 
remained so long in a blazing shack that 
the flames swept over him, and he was 
laid up for several days with serious 
burns. An even closer call came in 
another picture, when an indoors fist fight 
was scheduled to come to a quick close 
with Hart's assailant crashing a huge vase 
across his head. 

The company had just taken on a 


property man new to the movies. Instead 
of providing: the usual papier mache vase, 
which would splinter harmless} y, he 
furnished the real article. Hart’s oppo- - 
nent, the most powerful. man in the cast, 
swung with full force. With his head 
lit open fone to back, Hart toppled to 
ihe floor. He was unconscious for half an 
hour, and his head was bandaged for weeks. 

In making a woods scene in another 
film, Hart was riding double, behind a 
companion, on a narrow trail with a steep 
side bank. They came to an overhanging 
limb. The rider in front was able to 
"duck," but Hart was swept off and rolled 
under the horse. The frightened animal 
lashed out with both feet and broke seven 
of Hart's ribs. 

Hart and his beautiful pinto pony, 
Fritz—who is almost as well known to 
movie "fans" as Hart himself is—have 
each saved the other's life, and between 
them there is a great love. In the course 
of our talk the Westerner chanced to 

lance through the window to the yard 
Below. Some men were leading Fritz into 
a cart, in which he was to be whisked be- 
hind a motor truck to Hart’s ranch out- 
side of Hollywood. 


HE interview went into immediate 

recess. As nervously as a mother watch- 
ing her first-born, Hart followed every 
movement in the yard. I asked him a 
question, but he did not hear me. When 
the truck started away he leaned from the 
window and called: 

“‘Good-by, Fritz! Good-by, old man!" 

The pony arched his neck and tossed 
his head in farewell. Hart followed the 
rig out of sight. 

“Maybe you think I’m dotty about 
Fritz,” he said, grinning bayishly as he 
turned around; "but if anything happened 
to that horse it would come close to ditch- 
ing me, too. Together we have leaped 
over cliffs, rolled down high banks, swum 
rivers, and followed steep mountain trails. 
He has even jumped through windows 
and fallen down ‘dead’ while at full gallop. 

“In one of my pictures I had to ride 
Fritz the length of a one hundred-foot log 
that spanned a onion * The canyon was 
really a wide gully, from twelve to twenty 
feet deep, its Seem a solid bed of rocks. 
It is no simple stunt for a horse to walk 
along a round log, but the pinto turned 
the trick beautifu ly. 

“Then the camera man called for a 
‘close-up.’ Apparently unable to under- 
stand why he should be asked to repeat a 
perfect performance, Fritz became nerv- 
ous. About midway he lost his footing. 
As we plunged down I tried to throw my- 
self free, but my foot caught in the stirrup. 
When we landed I was half stunned and 
pinned in such a position that my head 
was only a few inches from the fore feet of 
the prostrate pinto. If he had thrashed 
about or started to get up, my skull might 
not have been worth salvaging. 

“Steady, Fritz, steady! Not a move! 
I called out. And he obeyed implicitly. 

“This experience led me to vow that I 
would never risk the pinto’s life again. 
For two years he roamed my ranch and 
grew hog-fat. But Fritz’s friends would 
not have it so. Letters by the hundred 

ured in, asking what had happened to 

im, and when he would appear again. 
Scarcely a day went by that I did not re- 
ceive a package of loaf sugar, often accom- 
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Fits Every Business 


There seems to be no limit to the adaptability 
or the versatility of this Reo Speed Wagon. «([It 
is literally true that it fits every business, for our 
sales records show it now in service in every con- 
ceivable class of hauling, carrying and delivering. 
@ If you doubt its superiority in your own particu- 
lar service, just ask your Reo distributor, and he will 
give you names of men and concerns you know, who 
use Speed Wagons. @ And they will tell you, in 
your own language, of results that are surprising, of 
economy that is amazing—and of satisfaction supreme. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 4% LANSING. MICHIGAN 


Copyright Reo Motor Car Company ffe rM Cinna cs 


Price of the Cab and Sills (at top) is $1500; 
of the Carry All; or Double Decker $1600. 
All prices are f. o. b. factory, plus war tax. 
Delivered complete with pneumatic tires, 
electric starting, and lighting. No Extras. 


igger Business 


for Merchants 


Speed up your sales with advertising 
that goes direct to your «customers. 
This machine prints form letters that 
are equal in every respect to type- 
written originals, yet there's no type 
to set—no trouble—no muss. Simply 
write the letter on the typewriter or 
by hand—put it on the machine— 
turn the handle—that's all. You can 
make 1,000 copies at a cost of 20c. 


ROTOSPzED 


STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


prints notices—bulletins—price lists 
and announcements for manufac- 
turers, merchants, schools, churches 
and banks. It prints ruled forms 
and illustrations. It helps to increase 
sales—speeds up collections and saves 
a big percentage on printing bills. 
It prints 


1,000 Business 
Getters for 20c 


The Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator is 
easy to operate. It has semi-auto- 
matic feed, self-adjusting impression 
roll and six other exclusive features 
that make it quick, accurate and 
economical. It does everything that 
any stencil duplicator can do—with 
fewer operations—simpler—quicker 
and cheaper—and yet the price, 
equipped for all classes of work, is 


$43.50 Complete 


Test the Rotospeed at our risk—in 
your own office—see how easy it is 
to operate; how much it saves you. 
Mail the coupon for samples of 
work, booklet and details of our free 
trial offer. 


THE ROTOSPEED CO. 


534 E. Third St. 
Dayton, Ohio 


The Rotospeed Co. 
534 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 


Send me full Information about the Rotospeed Free Trial 
Offer, copy of booklet and sampies of work. 
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panied by a letter in which the giver 
expressed concern that on account of the 
war, the pinto might not be able to get 
any sugar now. 

“Fritz’s return to the screen provided 
me with an opportunity to pay back part 
of my debt. The picture on which I was 
about to start work required for some of 
its scenes a big cave through which ran a 
river. After considerable exploring I 
found such a cave near Sonora, in northern 
California. 

“The cave was pitch dark and the icy 
water near its center so deep that men 
who had gone in ahead and taken sound- 
ings were unable to strike bottom. I rode 
Fritz inside. Soon he got beyond his 
depth and started swimming. We had 
gone six or eight yards when his feet 
struck a submerged ledge that projected 
out from one side about three feet below 
the surface. 

“Thinking he had come to solid rock, 
the pinto started to climb. He toppled 
backward so suddenly that I was unable 
to get clear before we were plunging 
toward bottom. Fritz seemed to be turn- 
ing over and over as we sank. . . . Finally 
we hit solid rock and started to rise. 

*My lungs were ready to burst by the 
time we reached the surface. The horse 
was absolutely terror-stricken, and I was 
rather panicky. The day before we had 
made a sixty-foot leap into a pool of 
water, and my nerves were on edge. 

“As I swam around, praying that Fritz 
would come up the second time—horses 
don’t always do that—I noticed a dim 
light marking the entrance to the cave. 
A moment later the pinto rose to the top. 
I grabbed his bridle and headed him 
toward the light. . That was all he needed. 
With the speed of a motor boat he set out 
for safety. I caught the horn of the sad- 
dle, as he passed, and was pulled along.” 


“TUST why does the Western melo- 
drama make such an appeal to folks?” 
I asked. 

The “two-gun man” meditated for a 
moment or two before he said: 

“It’s partly because everything cooped 
up and suppressed in people finds release 
in vivid action and the great out-of-doors. 
They shake off the shackles of convention 
and custom. In imagination they are the 
heroes and heroines they have so often 
dreamed of being. 

“The struggle between the hero and 
the villain of melodrama typifies the com- 
bat between good and bad that is going 
on inside every human being. In addi- 
tion, there is always a big appeal to the 
sporting instinct when a man holds up a 
bank, a stage, or a crowd anywhere. The 
gunmen of my boyhood weren't like the 
despicable thieves of to-day. Whenever 
they made a haul they really risked their 
lives." 

“Don’t some people claim that you over- 
color the life of the old West?" Lied. 

“Lord, yes! For one thing, I've heard 
all sorts of complaints about my holding 
up a big bunch of men, single-handed. 
People say it couldn't be done in real life. 

"Well, l've never got the jump on 
more than fifty at a time in the pictures; 
and less than two weeks ago I entertained 
a visitor who had held up two hundred 
men, all of them armed, outside a bowling 
alley at Tombstone, Arizona. He was a 
sheriff of the old days. 


***Come on, boys,’ he had said, shoving 
his prisoner behind him, as he backed out 
of the door. ‘Come on—but I'll get the 
first ten? 

“And they knew he would, too.... 
That’s how one man can hold up two 
hundred. They can ‘get’ him, of course; 
but no one wants to be the ‘fall guy’ while 
they’re doing it.” 

“Doesn’t it give you a big sense of re- 
sponsibility to know that so many people 
believe in you?” I asked. . 

Hart sat back with a jerk and stared at 
me for four or five seconds. 


“YOUR questions sure seem to be get- 
ting me where I live,” he said slowly. 
“No one ever mentioned that to me before, 
but it's true, dead true. I could no more 
be false to all those folks than I could—" 

He broke off in the middle of the sen- 


. tence and stared hard at the floor. When 


he looked up presently there were tears 
in his eyes. 

“T’ve just been thinking of something I 
read in the paper this morning," he said. 
"It has made me kind of sick all day. 
Probably you saw it, too—where that big 
baseball star, whom millions of American 
boys had worshiped, was stopped on the 
street by a kkn De after confessing that 
he had helped ‘throw’ the world’s series a 
year ago. 

*** [t ain't true, is it, Joe?’ the kid asked. 

"Pm afraid it is, sonny,’ the ball player 
replied. : 

“Do you know, I'd rather be in hell 
than be ih that man's shoes. 

“T love kids. And I reckon they love 
me. lwas going through the stock yards 
of East St. Lond when two ragged boys 
rushed up and grabbed me by the arm. 

"*Hey, Mr. Hart,’ said one of them; 
‘you can lick Bill Farnum, can't yer?’ 

“Now, Bill Farnum is one of my best 
friends, and it’s probably an open ques- 
tion as to whether I could ‘lick’ him or 
not. But I wouldn’t shatter that kid’s 
faith in me for anything. 

“Sure I can lick Bill Farnum!’ I said. 

“The boy turned to his companion with 
a look of triumph; but the other shook his 
head skeptically. 

“Like fun he can lick Bill Farnum!’ he 
muttered. 

“Immediately my champion flared up. 

“All right, then,’ he yelled, ‘I’m Bill 
Hart — you're Bill Farnum!’ .... ‘Biff! 
bang!’ and he gave his companion a couple 
of husky wallops on the chin. 

“One of the happiest events of my life 
happened when T wis speaking for the 
Third Liberty Loan up in San Francie. 
I had finished talking to a big crowd one 
evening at the St. Francis Hotel, and had 
just gone to my room when the manager 
sent up word that I must come right 
down. About two hundred kindergarten 

oungsters from four to seven years old, 
had been brought out by their teachers, 
and they insisted on seeing Bill Hart be- 
fore they left. 

“When I walked over to them, and saw 
the faces of those kids light up with joy 
and excitement, it knocked me a twister. 
All I could do was stand there and gulp. 
A friend of mine looked at me envibusly 
as he said: 

**Bill, you sure do get 'em from the 
cradle to the grave.' 

“And that struck me as about the best 
compliment a grown person ever gave me.” 
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On Guard 


the great army of car owners who confidently 
m look to Firestone for economy and protection in 
tires, most miles per dollar stands as the guardian 


S et of value. 
EN Twenty years ago it meant "intent." The 
i Firestone Organization pledged itself to work to this 
high standard. Today there are two decades of 
experience and millions in resources back of it. 


That is why good dealers offer you Firestones 
with such sincere endorsement. They know the 
name these tires carry—the signature of the active 
head of the organization which builds them—is the 
safest guarantee of mileage you can ask. 


LI 


Firestone 
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Good Things 
from 9 Climes 


poured. into 


a Single Glass! 


Coca-Cola was created 
to appeal to taste with 
a distinct and inimit- 
able flavor. 


A 
Coca-Cola is made de- 


licious and refreshing 
to satisfy thirst. 
E d 
Coca-Cola is prepared 
with the finished art 
that comes from a life- 


time of practice. 
Barrosting 
cane tor 
> sugar. A 


Sweetened and made 
nutritious with pure cane sugar — 
b d 


Flavored with a perfect blend of 
choicest savors— 


E d 


Colored with the dark amber of 
caramel— 


E d 


Alive with the bubbles of sparkling, 
pure water that come to a bead at 
the top— 


A 


Coca-Cola is an unequaled com- 
bination of good things from 
Mother Nature that flower and 
come to fruit in the sunshine of 


The &lass that 

answers thirst. 
nine different climes — nine dif- 
ferent countries. 


E d 


An average of approx- 
imately 6,000,000 
glasses and bottles of A;j&mon grove 
Coca-Cola is sold every of Coca-Cola. 
day. That's why 
dealers are able to multiply profits 
by turn-overs in Coca-Cola syrup 
at a rate which is a pace-maker 
for successful merchandising—how 
thousands of prosperous businesses 
have been built up with small 
investments — an unanswerable 
argument for selling Coca-Cola 
at the lowest possible price to 
develop the largest possible 
volume of business — the cause 
for the public in general know- 
ing the inimitable quality of 
Coca-Cola and being supported by 
the highest court in the land in de- 
' manding that the gen- 
uine always be served 
—why the legend be- 
low is a sign of pop- 
ularity. 


Ships from 
nine 
countries, 


DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING 
THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, Atlanta, Ga. 


"Hello! Give 
Me European Long 
Distance, Please!" 


(Continued from page 33) 


Recently, in the stadium at Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco, the ticking of 
a watch was made audible all over the 
grand-stand while an athletic meet was in 
progress. On the same occasion a wireless 
experimenter gave a demonstration with 
his dog. The dog was left in the crowd, 
and the experimenter moved away a dis- 
tance of more than fifteen hundred feet. 
Using the amplifying apparatus, the ex- 
perimenter called to his dog, in an ordi- 
nary tone of voice, and the dog went 
bounding toward him. 

I have said that you will be calling Lon- 
don or Paris by long-distance radio tele- 
phone “‘to-morrow;” but, of course, I do 
not mean exactly that. I mean that it is 
physically possible to do this. We have 
the technic and facilities. We have, in 
fact, telephoned a distance of three thou- 
sand miles from New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, with complete success. Perhaps 
you recall that, on one occasion, Secretary 
Daniels telephoned from Washington to 
President Wilson aboard a ship in the 
harbor at Brest, France. 

Ultimately, we shall be in wireless tele- 
phone communication with England, 
France, Germany, Scandinavia, Italy, 
and South America. In certain parts of 
the United States, wireless telephony will 
be used to supplement the present won- 
derful wire facilities. In time, anyone 
who has an ordinary telephone can get a 
wireless connection through any telephone 
central station equipped for radio tele- 
phony. 


MPORTANT as wireless telephony isas . 

a coming development, the facts about 
wireless telegraphy are of immediate and 
primary interest. The most important 
thing I can tell you about wireless to-day 
is that there is being created a network of 
high-power stations which will cover the 
entire world. Wireless telegraphy, as it 
is now being developed, will be like a voice 
going all the way round the world. One 
nation will be able to talk with any other 
without interference or censorship. 

We are confident that the United States 
is to become the center of wireless com- 
munication, just as England has been the 
center of cable communication. Natur- 
ally, England would like this distinction, 
too. Butin this country to-day we are far 
in advance in the technic of long-distance 
radio methods, and other countries are 
coming to us for the necessary apparatus. 

Every day the world is growing smaller. 
The merchant in Tokio will be your busi- 
ness neighbor to-morrow. You will even 
be able to communicate with him without 
the aid of an interpreter. The Marconi 
international code, will, for the first time 
in history, enable people of eight different 
languages to communicate with each 
other without the need of translators. The 
code is adaptable to English, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Dutch, Japa- 
nese and Russian. 
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Is business 
heartless and cruel? 


Why are six $4,000 men cut off? 
Why not one $25,000 man instead ? 


N companies all over the United States 
pay-rolls are being scrutinized. And 
time after time this happens: 


A two thousand dollar man, a three 
thousand dollar man and a four thousand 
dolar man will be eliminated—a saving 
of $9,000. A larger saving could have 
been made by eliminating one $10,000 
man; but the $10,000 man is kept. 


Or six $4,000 men go out; but the 
$25,000 man remains. 


Y A THAT is the explanation? Is business essen- 

tially cruel? Why should it visit its misfor- 
tunes on the many who are least able to bear it, 
instead of on the few who have prospered most? 


"om 


In Board Rooms and Executive Offices the country over, salary lists are being 
studied and men being sifted as never before. 


The answer is two-fold. The $10,- 
ooo and $25,000 men are kept, first, 
because it would be difficult to replace 
them when business picks up again. 


And second, because such men un- 
derstand and can perform—in a pinch 
—the duties of all their departmental 
subordinates. But the departmental 
man knows his own department, and is 
useless anywhere else. 


To lift men over the dead-line 
HROUGH the center of every 


pay-roll a dead-line runs. Below 
it are the specialized men who can do 
one thing and one thing only. 


Above it are managers, superintend- 
ents, treasurers, vice-presidents, and 
presidents. They know enough about 
the fundamentals of sales to direct 
salesmen; enough about costs, account- 
ing, factory and office management, 
advertising and corporation finance to 
be effective in any one of these depart- 
ments. 


Such men are rare; no company 
can afford to spare them. For with 
them as a nucleus it can, at any time, 
fill in the departmental positions in 
its business, and expand its activities 
again. Without them it is lost. 


It was to train men of this character 
that the Alexander Hamilton Institute 


was formed eleven years ago, by a 
group of business leaders. Of the 
thousands of men who have enrolled 
for its Modern Business Course and 
Service, 24,054 are presidents; 5,738 
vice-presidents; 4,583 treasurers; 8,932 
secretaries; 19,502 managers; 4,276 
sales managers. 


These men have business worries, as 
all men do; but the worry of losing 
their jobs is not one of them. In good 
times or bad they must be retained; they 
are the real essentials. 


The joy of succeeding while 
you are young 


JE you have studied its advertising 
you have been impressed with the 
fact that the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute studiously avoids exaggerated 
claims. It cannot double men’s in- 
comes over night nor transform failures 
into successes in a month. But it can 
and does do this: It eliminates the 
years that too many men spend in go- 
ing from one routine departmental job 
to another. It does shorten the path to 
success; and affords men the joy of 
succeeding while they are still young. 


Hundreds of its men reached posi- 
tions before thirty-five, which would 
ordinarily have come to them only at 
fifty or later—men like Charles E. 
Murnan, Vice-President of the United 


Drug Company; Roy W. Howard, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
Scripps-McRae Newspapers; Stanley 
L. Metcalf, President, Better Brushes, 
Inc.; Stephen B. Mambert, Financial 
Director of the Thomas A. Edison In- 
dustries; John G. Wood, President of 
the Midwest Engine Company. What 
the Institute has done for such men it 
can and will do for you. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


p a single evening in your own home vou 
can learn the full facts about the Mod- 
ern Business Course and Service. They 
are published in a 116-page book, “Forging 
Ahead in Business." fe is a valuable little 
book that should be in the library of every 
forward-looking man. And to men of seri- 
ous purpose it Is sent without obligation; 
send for your copy today. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
828 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business" 
which I may keep without obligation. 


Business 


Addreig ud f uu ee LL Oe p cem 


Business 
POT ELON or ru eo nica sicipiabas cue E RE e E 


Canadian Address, C. P. R. Building, Toronto; Australian Address, 8a Castlereagh Street, Sydney 
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Sealpax 


A Better Athletic Underwear 
Sold in a Cleaner way 


~ 


S 


Always in a Sealpax Envelope 


* DOY, oh Boy," you appreciate Sealpax when you're mixed 

up in a crowd, when it's hot—and stuffy—and everybody 
'round you is sweltering! Sealpax keeps you cool as a cucumber. 
It's that kind of an underwear— built for man-sized comfort. 
Cool because the fine nainsook fabric is cool—comfortable be- 
cause it is cut to follow the movements of your body—no chafe— 
no irritation—the coolest, finest underwear a man can slip into. 


Yes, Sealpax is a better athletic un- 
derwear and it is sold in a cleaner 
way—packed in the individual Seal- 
pax envelope which keeps it as fresh 
and clean as the day it was made and Family" booklet, describing the Seal- 
laundered. Ask your dealer to show pax line. Address Dept. E-3. 


THE SEALPAX COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Canadian Representatives { ba ar wg & Co., inire 


you Sealpax—it's the best, yet costs 
less. 

If your dealer can't supply you, 
write us direct. Send for “The Sealpax 


P. S.—Your dealer a'so carries Lady Sealpax, the new dainty athletic underwear for 
women; also 'Little Brother and Little Sister" Sealpax, the underwear joy for children, 


Sealpax 


Sealpax 
T Wb for Children 


for Women 


| seemed to be rapidly outgrowing 


| Telephone 
‘wireless telegraphy so that to-day it is 


The American business man, by con- 
sulting his code book, can send a code 
message to a Japanese merchant, who can 
immediately transcribe it by looking up 
the meaning in his code book. Thus, the 
misunderstandings so common as a result 
of errors in translation will be avoided. 

Probably you never expected to hear 
that there was danger of the air itself being 
overcrowded with wireless messages going 
from one country to another. But for 
some time past wireless men have been 
concerned about that very thing. The 
demand for wireless communication 
the 
facilities that could be created. In fact, 
it looked as if four fifths of the messages 
which people would want to send between 
the United States and foreign countries 
could not be handled because of conditions 
that meant interference between these 
messages. 

Just recently, however, the engineers of 
the Radio Corporation and the American 
Company have developed 


possible to have 100 trans-oceamic sta- 
tions; and I believe that we shall in years 
to come be able to have 1,000—enough, 
surely, for the business of the world. 


WANT to give you an idea of what the 

greatest Wireless station in the world is 
like. This will be the Radio Central Sta- 
ticn which is now being built at Rocky 
Point, Long Island, some miles from New 
York City. Before you can visualize this 
great plant, you should understand how 
wireless telegraphy has reached its present 
high state of efhciency. 

The marvel of wireless is that one 
mechanism can operate another at a great 
distance without any visible connection. 
The two mechanisms are connected, of 
course, by an invisible medium.. This 
medium is the ether of space. 

You must think of the electro-magnetic 
waves of ether just as you think of the 
waves of water. This is a crude concep- 
tion, but it serves to illustrate. If you 
drop a small stone in a calm pool, you will 
see a series of small ripples spread out. If 
you drop a bigger stone in the pool, it 
causes a series of bigger swells. 

Suppose you were on the shore, where 
rou could not see the man dropping peb- 
bles in the pond. You could watch for the 
swells, however, and thus tell when he 
dropped a pebble. In a crude way, he 
might even send you signals in this fash- 
ion. That is really all there is to wireless 
communication. We start a disturbance 
in the waves of the ether, and by timing 
our control of these waves we transmit 
signals which represent the dots and 
dashes of the Morse code. 

Years ago it was discovered that when- 
ever an electric spark occurred in the path 
of a sufficiently powerful circuit the spark 
affected the ether much as the pebble af- 
fects the water. The magnetic lines of 
force thus created travel outward in all 
directions with great rapidity, in a way 
similar to that in which sound travels in 
all directions when you strike a bell, or in 
which the rays of light travel when you 
strike a match or turn on the electric 
light. These waves set up in the ether are 
known to travel at a speed of 186,000 
miles per second. 

This seems incredible; but it is the same 
speed at which light travels. Wireless 
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FROM A GRAFLEX NEGATIVE. 


GRAFLEX 


The camera that does the difficult things in photography and does 
them well. 


And it is not merely in speed work that the Graflex excels. For pictures in and 
about the home it is a distinctively superior instrument. The focal plane shutters and 
high speed lenses make ‘‘snap-shots’’ possible under conditions where only time expo- 
sures could be made with a camera of any other type, while, by the Graflex reflecting 
principle, the picture to be made is seen right side up and of full size, up to the very 

instant of exposure. 

There are now several Graflex models that use Kodak film cartridges. 
They are compact; are simple to operate; are convenient for the making of 
just every-day pictures, yet have the reserve power to do the difficult things 
and do them well. 


Graffex catalog free at your Kodak dealer's or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Folmer & Schwing Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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First in the industry. 


Joremost since — 


Maddock plumbing equipment is 
also used in the plants of the Fisk 
Rubber Company, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass.; the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company, New Haven, 
Conn.; the Federal Rubber Com- 
pany, Cudahy, Wis., and in many 
other well-known manufacturing 
plants in all parts of the country. 


Anheuser-Busch Plant, St. Louis, 
lo. , where Bevo is made— Thomas 
Maddoch equipped 


Remember the importance of the plumber in protecting the family's health | 


oremost in pro- 
viding sanitary 
protection. for 
the home 


HE Madera-Silent Closet 

combination shown above, 
is characteristic of the many 
refinements that prompt the 
selection of Thomas Maddock 
equipment wherever the ut- 
most in sanitary protection is 
required. 


Like all Maddock fixtures, this 
closet has many sanitary ad- 
vantages that are the result 
of the development which 
began in 1873 when Thomas 
Maddock pioneered the in- 
dustry. 


It is silent—the sound of its ac- 
tion cannot be heard beyond 
bathroom walls. And, being 
made of glistening, pure white, 
almost unbreakable vitreous 
china, it is easy to clean and to 
keep sanitary. 


Anyone interested in equipping 
an old or a new bathroom with 
fixtures that insure the maximum 
in health protection, should write 
for our booklet, "Bathroom In- 
dividuality.” : 


Thomas Maddock's Sons Company 


Trenton, New Jersey 


waves might, in effect, be called invisible 
light. Perhaps you can better imagine 
what such speed means if you recall the 
last time you stood in a narrow valley and 
shouted in order to hear the echo of your 
voice. After shouting, you had to wait a 
| brief interval before the echo came back. 
That was because ordinary sound travels 
| only 1,090 feet a second. 
| Perhaps you will have a better idea of 
| what such speed means if you think of 
| yourself as a wireless operator sending a 
message to Berlin. You press the key for 
the fraction of a second required to make 
a Morse dot. -If you are a good operator, 
sending about twenty-five words a min- 
ute, the waves representing the first part 
of the dot are 9,300 miles away before you 
have taken your hand off the key. That 
is, in actual practice, when we are sending 
to Berlin, the first part of the dot has ar- 
| rived over there before the end of the dot 
| has been made in America. 
| You have read about the *antennz" of 
| a wireless station: they are wires used to 
send out and to intercept messages carried 
by ether waves. The height of the masts 
supporting the antennz is less important 
than you perhaps imagine. Some people 
think the antennz must be so high that 
there will be no obstruction between 
the two stations. The path of the ether 
| waves, however, is not a straight line, but 
| follows the earth's curvature. Ordinary 
obstructions do not interfere with wireless 
waves. Some amateurs have receiving 
wires in their attics. Other experimenters 
have caught wireless signals inside a steel 
and concrete vault. 


| you have heard a great deal, also, 
about "tuning." You know that a cer- 
tain wave length 1s used by each ship and 
land station. But any station, by the me- 
chanical adjustment known as tuning, can 
| adapt its receiving apparatus to pick up 
waves of a particular length and shut out 
all others. As you “listen in," with proper 
receiving apparatus, the air may be filled 
| with wireless messages, a score or more at 
a time. But the moment your tuner is 
adjusted to the wave length of the station 
you are after, that particular message is 
the only one you get. All the others are 
muffled. 

What happens at the receiving station 
| is just the reverse of what happens at the 
| sending station. When a message is sent, 
the current sets up the waves. At the re- 
ceiving station, the waves set up the cur- 
| rent. 

Years ago engineers saw that the spark 
system was deficient in many respects, 
particularly in penetrating power. We 
needed a machine that would develop the 
high-frequency currents required for radio 
work and would do it with the reliability 
of an ordinary power dynamo. Fora long 
time, it was believed impossible to design 
such a dynamo; but what seemed to many 
to be impossible has been accomplished. 
The radio frequency alternator, designed 
by our chief engineer, E. F. W. Alexander, 
is now in actual use day in and day out. 
Its rotating part weighs three tons and 
has a speed of ten miles a minute. It 
must not vary from its longitudinal posi- 
tion by even a single millimeter! And a 
change in speed of one tenth of one per 

| cent will reduce the antenna current, in a 
station using a wave length of 13,600 
meters, to half of its full value. 
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That tiny bit— 
Just one-half gram—suffices for 
a shave. A 35c tube supplies 
enough for 152 shaves. 


Acts in a minute 


Within one minute the beard 
absorbs 15 per cent of water. And 
that is enough to make a horny 
beard wax-like. No long rubbing, 
no hot towels. 


Maintains itself 


In creamy fullness for ten min- 
utes on the face. 


Acts as a lotion 


The palm and olive oil blend 
soothes the skin. It leaves the face 
velvety and without irritation—a 
delightful effect. 


PALMOLIVE 


Try Kt 


At Our Cost 


Multiplies Itself in Lather 
250 Times 


By V.K. Cassady, B.S., M.S., Chief Chemist 


That is one thing we've accomplished in 
Palmolive Shaving Cream. A little goes 
far and the lather is luxurious. We have 
made a lather also which removes the oil- 
coat instantly. So within one minute the 
beard absorbs 15 per cent of water. We do 
away with finger-rubbing, with hot towels 
and with waiting. 

'The bubble walls are so tenacious that 
the lather maintains its creamy fullness for 
ten minutes on the face. It does not need 
replacement. 


Based on Cleopatra's Oils 


Palmolive Shaving Cream is based on 
palm and olive oils. Cleopatra used those 
same oils as cosmetics. So did Roman 
beauties. For thousands of years they have 
held supreme place in treatment of the skin. 


Millions of women apply themin Palmolive 
Soap. The results have made this famous 
soap the leading toilet soap in America. 


Now we extend the same comfort to men. 
Every shave leaves the skin soft and 
smooth. Lotions are not required. 


"That's the chief factor in this soap’s suc- 


Shaving Cream 


cess—that delightful after-feeling. Thou- 
sands of men are so surprised and pleased 
that they write us letters about it. That's 
a rare thing for men to do. 


18 months—130 formulas 


We are experts in soap, as you know. We 
have didit for many decades. But we 
worked 18 months and tried 130 formulas 
to get this Shaving Cream as you want it. 


First we talked with a thousand men to 
find out their ideas. We found that they 
wanted a quick shave, abundant lather, a 
lather that doesn't dry. And, above all, they 
wanted faces to feel fine at the finish. 


So we kept on until we excelled in all of 
these requirements. And we think we 
reached the limit. 


Try it and see. We supply you ten shaves 
free. If you find it a bonanza tell other men 
about it. If you like your old way better, 


'go back to it. But give us this chance— 


send the coupon. 


If you haveanythingyou areequally proud 
of, we will gladly try that on the same terms. 


10 Shaves FREE 


Simply insert your name and address 
and mail to 


Palmolive Company, Dept. 287 
Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
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The Pacemaker 


It is a big advantage to owners to buy 
a modern up-to-date truck which em- 
bodies every recent improvement that 


truck engineering has developed. No 
change of design is introduced by 
Pierce-Arrow until proven in use. 


Until war demands interfered, every 
improvement developed was introduced 
in current production. Experimentation 
went right on. Now these improvements 
are embodied in present Pierce-Arrows. 


1erce .5. 


^ 2-ton $3750 
3}-ton 4950 
5-ton 5700 
: TOW All Prices F.O.B. Buffalo 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


“Hello! Give Me European Long Distance, Please!" by M. K. WisEHART 85 


you were to listen in on a message ! 
ae y the spark system, you would hear 
a buzzing sound to indicate the dots and 
dashes. But messages sent by means of 
our new alternator produce a clear musical | 
note, as pure as that of a flute, and this 
note is considerably less difficult for the 
operator to translate. 

Another great improvement for trans- 
mitting stations is the multiple-tuned 
antennz I mentioned above. We have 
found that height is not the vital factor in 
efhciency, but that this efficiency is | 
more dependent on the length and width 
of the antenne. At our New Brunswick 
station the antennz are 400 feet high, one 
mile long, and 600 feet wide, compared 
with the antennz at the Annapolis Navy 
Station, which are 600 feet high, 800 feet 
long, and 800 feet wide. 

By multiple tuning it has become pos- 
sible to have antennz a mile and more in | 
length. Without this method of con- 
struction we could not safely and success- 
fully charge and discharge the antennz 
sid high-frequency currents of 270 horse- 
power. And we get the same effect with 
an energy of 200 horse-power that was | 
formerly obtained by 1,200 horse-power 
—a sixfold increase of efficiency. 

Now, I think, you will be able to imag- | 
ine what the $10,000,000 Radio Central | 
Station at Rocky Point—by far the great- ' 
est wireless station in the world—is going 
to look like. 


[MAGINE a central power-house from 
which six spans of aérials radiate in star 
pattern to a distance of a mile and a quar- 
ter from the center, so that the antennz 
from end to end will be two and a half miles 
long. 

ach of the six antennz will be sus- 
pended from twelve steel towers 400 and 
600 feet high. That is to say, on a tract 
of land comprising nearly ten square miles | 
there will be seventy-two towers, almost | 
duplicates of the famous Eiffel Tower in 
Paris, arranged in the form of a giant 
wheel. Five of these antennz will be 
used for regular service, either as separate 
units, or combined into one great unit, 
while the sixth will be reserved for emer- 
gency operation. 

Thus we have five complete transmit- 
ting units with a corresponding receiving | 
station located near by. All five trans- 
mitters and the receivers will operate 
simultaneously, over thousands of miles, 
continuously day and night. 

At Nauen, Germany, and Bordeaux, 
France, are two of the largest stations in 
the world. The Long Island station will 
dwarf them into insignificance. A single 
unit of the new station will have power 
and range greater than either the Nauen 
or the Bordeaux stations. And as the five 
units will be so arranged that they can be 
operated as one when needed, the new 
station will be five times more powerful 
than the largest wireless station in the 
world to-day! It will have power enough 
instantaneously to envelop the entire 
globe in a mantle of ether waves. 

One thousand words a minute, 500 
words in and 500 words out simultane- 
ously, will be the nominal speed of this 
station, though greater speed is possible. 
Since the average operator can receive 
only from twenty to thirty-five words a 
minute, you will want to know how, even 
with five units, we can receive and send | 


REG. TRADE MARK 


Calculating Machine 


"Makes All Figuring as Easy 


as Turning the Crank" 


First-Time Accuracy! 


J. A. Hiss, in charge of the Tabulating Dept. of the London and 
Lancashire Fire Ins. Co., Chicago, writes: ‘‘ You are always sure of 
your work with the Monroe, because you can see what's what at all 


times. 
ing you're coming out right. 


There's no pounding away down a long line of figures, hop- 
With the Monroe you know you are 


right and escape continually re-figuring to catch some minor error."' 


HE Monroe is the machine of 

Constant Accuracy. Even 
your office boy could figure accu- 
rately on the Monroe. It gives 
Visible Proof at every step, and 
makes possible the immediate de- 
tection and correction of any mis- 
takes on the part of the operator. 


For example, in doing mul- 
tiplication problems on the Monroe 
you have before you (1) the Num- 
ber to be Multiplied, (2) the Multi- 
plier and (3) the Result. This perfect 
Monroe Visibility applies to all fac- 
tors and on all kinds of figure-work. 


You simply depress the Monroe 
keys, turn the crank, and, with the 
fixed decimal point, any and every 


Sending back the coupon doesn’t obligate you. 


move you make on the Monroe is 
machine-checked before your eyes, 
either in the dials or on the keyboard. 

Thousands of businesses large 
and small are now ''Monroeing" 
their figure-work. In all classes of 
business-figuring, from addition and 
subtraction of debits and credits to 
the intricate formulae of engineers, 
the Monroe is saving countless dol- 
lars and costly time in preventing 
needless re-checking. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
Woolworth Building New York 


Over 100 offices rendering Monroe service 
in the United States and Canada 


Member of the National Association of Office 
Appliance Manufacturers. 


It merely invites a 


presentation of some facts that may be of inestimable value to you. 


Firm Name 
My Name 
Address 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Woolworth Building, New York 
Without placing us under any obligation (check items desired): 
O Send me a copy of ‘‘Monroe Methods in Modern Accounting." 
O Send me special folders for technical men. 
O Send me special information on 


A-7-21 
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“Bob and I breakfast together now (Cg Nw 

that we have our Armstrong Table 

I never have to jump up 

and run to the kitchen even when 
_we have watties.” 


Stove. 


The American Magazine 


Waffles and Toast 
Without Turning 


AFFLES are a joy to make on the Arm- 

strong Table Stove. No grease, no turning 
and they are ready in half the time for both 
sides are browned at once. 


While the waffles are being prepared two 
other things are cooking for the Armstrong 
cooks three things at once. And the cost of 
operation is no greater than that of the ordinary 
single electrical device. The heat from the 
two units is concentrated on the utensils by the 
patented design of the stove. 

The Armstrong will fry, toast, boil, steam and broil. 
Its complete equipment of attractive aluminum uten- 


sils includes a deep boiling pan, toaster, griddle, four 
egg cups and rack. 

The tilting plug connection of the Armstrong Table 
Stove gives you perfect control of the heat. It never 
sticks. 

You will find the Armstrong Table Stove for sale by 
nearly all good electrical supply and hardware dealers 
for $15.00. With the stove comes all of the above 


named equipment excepting the waffle iron which is . 


$5.00 extra. Write for booklet D. 


ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
153 West Seventh Avenue Huntington, West Virginia 


ARMSTRONG 


TABLE STOVE 


1,000 words. It will be done by means of 
automatic sending and receiving appa- 
ratus. 

The receiving stations will be equipped 
with our Hoxie photographic apparatus. 
This is an interesting device based on a 
comparatively simple electrical engineer- 
ing principle. A light-weight mirror 
“flutters” in electro-magnetic tune with 
the minute impulses coming from the re- 
ceiving antenna. The oscillations of the 
mirror vary according to the dot, dash, or 
silenee of the sending station. 


HIS mirror reflects a beam of light on 
amoving tape, which is photographic- 

ally sensitized, and records thereon the dots 
and dashes of the Morse code. The tape, 
propelled by an electric motor, runs 
through vertical pipes which contain de- 
veloping and fixing chemicals. i 

Automatically the tape enters the de- 
veloping fluid and next the hypo fixing 
bath; then it is washed in running water 
and is dried by electrical heat assisted by 
a forced draft. 

Like the tape in a stock broker's office, 
the message runs out of the machine into 
a basket. There is an average of one word 
for every inch of the tape. The receiving 
operator can now read and transcribe this 
message at, say, thirty-five words a min- 
ute. Very long tapes will be transcribed 
by a nuriber of operators simultaneously, 
each operator taking a portion of the 


tape. 

The time to record, develop, fix, wash, 
and dry the tape is from two to four min- 
utes. The rolls of tape are 1,000 feet long 
and a continuous message of 10,000 
words can be recorded without reloading 
the machine. 

You will be surprised to know that the 
great station just described will be oper- 
ated from the heart of New York's finan- 
cial district. The office is in Broad Street 
and the keys and relays in this office will 
actually operate the transmitting circuits 
located miles away out on Long Island. 


An Interesting Fact 
About Wills 


[s THE May number of this magazine we 
published an article which attracted a great 
deal of attention. It was by a well-known 
lawyer, Mr. Harold E. Lippincott, and con- 
tained helpful and interesting advice about 
making your will. 

Later Mr. Lippincott gave us another “will” 
item, which is of so much practical interest 
that we want to pass it on to our readers. In 
the previous article there was this statement: 
“The will of a man is never revoked by subse- 
quent marriage." This was in reference to a 
special kind of cases. But here is another class 
of cases which are different: 

Suppose a man who is unmarried makes a 
will. Later he does marry. Now suppose that, 
without making a subsequent will, he dies, 
leaving a wife, or children, or both. If in the 
will made before marriage, there was some 
provision for wife or children, in case he should 
be survived by either or both, the will stands. 
But if he made no provision of this sort, the 
will is revoked as to them, and they receive 
what the law would have given them if he had 
died without making any will at all. This has 
been part of the statute law of New York since 
1919. It applies also in the case of a single 
woman who has married, leaving a will made 
previous to her marriage. 


$100,000,000 Repair Waste 
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ubrication Suggestions 


to Get the Best R 


bncaüng 
i i accordi 


Differential 


leeepend Selective Transmision Showing 
jeally Lubricated Clutch Release Bearing 


Let this Booklet cut down 
your engine and chassis troubles and repairs 


VERY automobilist who wants to 
cut down repair bills should have 
this Booklet. It strikes its keynote in 
the opening sentence, “One half of every 
dollar spent for automobile repairs is wasted!” 
Every year American motorists spend 
at least one hundred million dollars un- 
necessarily for engine repairs. 

Our Booklet, “Correct Lubrication,” 
diagnoses the cause of much of this im- 
mense national waste. It deals simply 
and scientifically with first causes. 

-It discusses causes of repairs, engine 
factors, lubrication factors, carbon for- 
mation. It describes oil tests — where 
they are important — where 
they mean nothing, or worse 
than nothing. It deals with 
transmission and differen- 
tial lubrication, explaining 
why lubrication prac- 
tice of a few years 
back is today obso- 
lete—whyold practice 
points to repair bills. 


Mobiloil 


A grade for each type of motor 


The temptation to use heavier oil in 
worn engines is dealt with. The Booklet 
points out the penalties which come 
from this dangerous practice. 

* * ox 
You may think that you have no avoid- 
able repairs. So do millions of other 
motorists! And they are the very men who 
contribute to the hundred million dollar re- 
pair fund which represents sheer waste. 

Motorists need information on this 
vital subject. This information is pro- 
vided for you in our Booklet, “Correct 
Lubrication." The 1921 edition is now 
ready. It contains the facts. They are 
simply presented—easy to 
get at, easy to read, easy 
to understand and easy to 
apply immediately to your 
financial advantage. 

The Booklet is free. 
Send for your copy to- 
day. Inwriting, please 
address our nearest 
Branch. 
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Chart of 
Recommendations 


(Abbreviated Edition) 
How to Read the Chart: 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils for en- 
g ne lubrication of both passenger and commercial 
cars are specified in the Chart below 


A means Gargojle Mob 
means Gargoyle Mob: 
means Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”? 

Arc means Garg syle Mobiloil Arctic 


Where different grades ure recommended for summer 
and winter use, the winter recommendations should 
be lowed during the entire period when freezing 
ratures may be experienced. 


rominent makes of en- 
isted separately for con- 


immendations for 
d in many cars are 


The Chart of Recommendations is compiled by the 
Vacuum Oil Company's Board of Automotive En- 
gineers, and represents our professional advice on 
correct automobile lubrication. 


NAMES OF 
AUTOMOBILES AND 
MOTOR TELEKS 
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VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


DOMESTIC BRANCHES: 
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Minneapolis 
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Chicago 


Des Moines Buffalo Dalla 
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New importance | 
for a familiar food 


Many physicians are recommending yeast — 
the richest available source 
of the mysterious vitamine 


NE vital element in food 

without which we cannot 
keep fit! This new discovery 
of science is startling thousands 
of men and women today. 

Are we getting enough of this 
single element—this vitamine— 
in our everyday meals? With- 
out it, scientists are agreed, we 
fall off in health. 

A number of foods, notably 
spinach, contain this vitamine. 
But from many of out everyday 
foods it has been removed by 
the process of manufacture or 
preparation. 


The richest known source of this 
vitamine is yeast. That is why thou- 
sands of men and women are adding 
the familiar little cake of Fleischmann's 
Yeast to their diet—to build up in- 
creased resistance to disease and to 
maintain vigorous health and energy. 

So great has been the scientific in- 
terest in this new importance of yeast, 
that its value has been tested in leading 
medical institutions. Besides its food 


value, Fleischmann's Yeast was found 
to be successful in correcting ailments 
that often accompany a lowered state 
of health, especially those which are 
indicated by impurities of the skin. 

Yeast is a food, highly digestible, 
entirely wholesome. It is assimilated 
in the body just like any other food. 
Only one precaution: if you are trou- 
bled with gas dissolve yeast in boiling 
water before taking it. 

Eat from 1 to 3 cakes a day of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Have it on your 
table so that everyone can eat it with 
their meals. Eat it before or between 
meals if you prefer. You will quickly 
learn to like its taste. Try it on bread 
or buttered toast; in milk, water or 
fruit juices; or just plain. 

Place a standing order with your 
grocer for Fleischmann’s Yeast, and 
get it fresh daily. 

Send 4c in stamps for the interesting 
booklet, ‘The New Importance of Yeast 
inDiet." So many inquiries are coming 
in daily for this booklet that it is neces- 
sary to make this nominal charge to 
cover cost of handling and mailing. Ad- 
dress THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, 
at Dept. T-25, 701 Washington St., 
New York, N. Y. 


A food, not a laxative 


Yeast helps all the digestive processes. A New York physician 
writes: “Vitamines are readily supplied to the body in yeast, and 
we sometimes advise patients to eat one half cake of yeast 
three times a day, the yeast being stimulant in its nature 


to intestinal motility." 


Thus Fleischmann's Yeast is a corrective food. Taken regu- 
larly over a period of time, from two to four weeks, it helps 
restore normal body functions and gradually replaces laxatives. 
From 1 to 3 cakes a day is the usual amount. 


———————————————————————————————————— 


^No Man's Shirt 
Ever Wore Out on 
His Back" 


(Continued from page 27) 


they ought to be permanent in color. 
Some colors won't stand water, and we 
can do nothing with them. But as a rule, 
good shirts will not fade if properly 
handled. They did fade for us for years, 


' despite all the precautions we used. After 
| over a thousand experiments with soap 


and water of different degrees, and after 
trying different rates of drying, we found 
that the fading was done in the drying- 
room. Rapid drying after starching has 
faded many a shirt. We went to work and 
experimented again. After some years 
we made a kind of starch out of corn, un- 
like anything we had ever used, which 
was applied when the shirt was dry 
enough to be ironed at once, eliminating 


| all the drying-rooms and saving a lot of 


expense. We used this starch, if it can 


| be called that, until other firms began to 


want it. Finally we sold the formula to a 
manufacturer, and it is now used by 
laundries all over the country. 

Every man wants a collar that will not 
break, a collar so laundered that it is 
stiff, but still elastic enough to take 
buttons without tearing and without 
breaking on the turn at the top. We know 
that; but we are still working on the 
problem. When it is solved it will be good 
news for all men who wear stiff collars— 
and most men do wear them. 


NE of the things most people won't 
stand for is the putting of a laundry 
mark on handkerchiefs. Goods must be 
marked; but the present custom is to mark 
only household goods, put marking pins in 


| body garments, and mark handkerchiefs 


not at all, but wash each lot separately 
in a mesh bag. We return them in a 
sealed packet. 

There are several little extras to please 
particular folks. One of these is the 
custom-laundering department. Fastidi- 
ous men send their shirts to this depart- 
ment and pay a little higher price to have 
them ironed by hand. To this depart- 
ment come costly shirts of silk, dress 
shirts, and those stiff-bosomed shirts 
which some men still stick to. Only about 
ten per cent of our customers are sufh- 
ciently fastidious to patronize this de- 
partment. 

The feminine department, which we 
know as our “frill” department, is the 
one which pays least, if it pays at all. 
These last years we have declined to do 
work for many persons; and when they 
have asked us why, we have had to ex- 
plain that ruffles and frou-frous cannot be 
made to pay. 

“But we will pay anything you ask!” 
women have protested. 

And all a laundryman can say in reply 
is: “There is no profit in such work at any 
price we can ask." 

Everybody patronizes laundries these 
days; although this is a development of 
the last few years. The wet-wash laun- 
dries became a big industry since the war 


No Underwear is "B. V. D." 
without This Red Woven Label 


| MADE FOR THE 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 
Trade Mark Reg US Pa Of and ore gn Coentriat, 


It is your Guarantee of 
Value and Satisfaction 


« » à; Tem 
B.V. D." underwear developed an entirely new principle 
which completely revolutionized summer underwear. 


The foundations of the world-wide popularity of *B. V. D." 
Underwear are value and satisfaction. 


The “B.V. D." ideal of service is expressed in the durable fabric, 
made in our cotton mills, and in every successive stage of manu- 
facture—the result: proper-fitting, comfort-giving, long-wearing 


Underwear—“B.V. D." 


Quality Ever Maintained 
“B. V. D." Sleeveless Closed Crotch “B.V. D." Coat Cut Under- 


Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A.) Men's 7 shirts and Knee Length 
$1.50the suit, Youth’s $1.15 the suit. THE B. V. D. COMPANY Drawers, goc the garment. 
NEW YORK 
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'The Fitness of the Memorial 


N the eternal fitness of things, the memorial should be 
characterjstic of the one whose memory it honors. 


In polished ROCK OF AGES, the rich gray granite from À 
the heart of Vermont, is found the most expressive of 
American monument materials. 


Write for Booklet. 


Refer to Dept. A. 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM COMPANY | 
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MONTPELIER 
© 1921 B. M. & V. Co. 


Stenography offers a real business 
career—associated with big men 
and big interests. A chance to 
earn good money right from 
the start and to advance 
to a high-priced 
private secretary- 
ship and even to 
higher positions 
Many of our suc- 
cessful men and 
a ' women executives 
fot DS got their start in 
stenography. 


Learn the “New Way” at Home! 
Always a big demand for the competent stenographer! Ex- 
perts earn $30 to $50 a week. The Tulloss ‘‘New Way" 
makes you an expert—one who can start right in at a large 
salary. Complete course in Shorthand and Typewriting. 
New principles insure exceptional speed and accuracy! You 
can write shorthand the ‘New Way’ 125 to 150 words 
2 minute! You can typewrite 80 to 100 words a minute 
the "New Way” And with this speed goes Accuracy and 
Ease of Operation. No fatigue as with the ''old'" way. 
Remarkable methods and remarkable results. 


No Previous Experience Required 
You learn faster the Tulloss "New Way." No previous 
stenographie schooling necessary.: Train during your spare 
time—after work or after school. Only about half the 
usualcost—yet you become a far more efficient stenographer 
—worth more money than the average, right from the start. 


FREE BOOK 


Write today for amazing book—''How to be a 
Big Man's Right Hand.'' Tells of opportunities 
in atenography. Shows how Tulloss graduates 
qualify as private secretaries. Book mailed 
postpaid and free with full particulars of the 
"New Way’ Course in Stenography. Write 
today. Post card will do. Act now. 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
739 College Hill Springfield, Ohio 
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You Can Weigh 
What You Should 


[TEACH you how to sit, stand and walk 


correctly, give you grace, abundant vital- 
ity—courage to undertake and 
do things. 

I build y“ up or reduce you 
to normal— in your own 
homes k u can surpri. 

n a few weeks yo! rise 
your family and Rienda. 


You Can Be Well 


Without Drugs 


It’s easier to be well than to be 
sick when you know how. 

Here are samples of letters 
from pupils: 

“Last weighed 216 Ibs., this 

ear 146 gee] Lo ined an ounce 
Back. It is surprising how easily ] did 
it. I feel so strong and at least 15 
years younger. 

*'My weight has increased 30 Ibs. I 

n't know what indigestion is an 
more, and my nerves are so rested! 1 
sleep like a baby.'" 

My 20 years' work has won the 
endorsement of leading physi- 
clans. 

What I have done for 100.000 
women I can do for you. Write 
me. Your letter will be held in 
absolute confidence, and you will 
be under no obligations. Write 
today, before you forget. I will 
gladly send you my Illustrated 
booklet telling how to stand or 
walk correctly, free. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 90, Gotham Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
1819 Broadway, New York 
Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority 
on conditioning women as our training 

camps conditioned our men. D2 


| began, and are growing still at a great 
pace. The housewife escapes the mess of 
| doing the wash at home and the hard 
| work of boiling and rubbing. The wash 
is returned to her, still wet; she hangs it 
| out to dry, and then irons it. 
| The cost is very small for this kind of 
| work. We cannot handle this, but we do 
handle the great middle-class favorite in 
laundry work; that is, laundry by the 
pound. In this form of work the laundry 
is separated. All flat work—sheets, table- 
cloths, pillow cases, towels, etc.—are re- 
turned ironed; but personal clothing is 
dried, starched, and returned ready to 
iron. The housewife does what ironing is 
required on these ‘garments. 

A little over five years ago there was so 
small a demand for this tvpe of laundry 
work that we had no department for it. 
Now it is one of our biggest paying de- 

artments. This is the best trade for the 
PEPALI The shirts and collars for 
‘the men go into the finished-work de- 
partments; the remainder is charged at a 
flat rate of so much per pound. 

The average famıly sends us thirteen 
pounds a week; and this average is so con- 
stant that it seldom varies more than half 
a pound. This provides—with shirts and 
collars—an ample allowance of clean 
clothing for all members of the family, and 
it has always seemed to me that middle- 
class Americans were the cleanest people 
on earth, spending each week on their 
laundry a sum really disproportionate to 
their earnings. 


pEOFLE are always asking why it takes 
so long to have the laundry done. They 
expect to send in the work and have it 
back the next day. The answer lies in the 
fact that a great many people must be 
served at as moderate a price as possible. 
To do this, the equipment must be 
utilized all the time. If every wash sent 
in could be shot through a tube into the 
washers, and if these were big enough to 
accommodate all the clothes at once, and 
the same thing were true of the ironing de- 
partment, and if the finished goods could 
then be shot through another tube, your 
wash could be finished in just three hours. 
But, first, the sorting of the wash takes a 
great deal of time. As soon as a bundle of 
laundry comes in, it is opened, and every 
piece gone over to be marked and sorted 
for its particular department. When it is 
completely finished and ironed, the pieces 
belonging to one person have to be col- 
lected again, the count taken, and then 
the bundle has to be delivered. 

One of our customers came to me one 
day in great indignation. 

“You haven't called for my laundry in 
two weeks,” she protested. 

n We looked up the reason, and I said <= 
er: 

* But, madam, the hotel in which you 
are stopping has a case of scarlet fever, 
and we do not accept laundry from any 
house which has disease—if we know it." 

“But J haven't got scarlet fever!” she 
protested; “and neither has anyone in 
my family.” 

“Now,” I said, “how would you feel if 
you saw our wagon taking a bundle from 
a house where there was a scarlet fever 
sign?” 

“I wouldn't like it," she said promptly. 
“I guess you are right." 

Why some folks send rags to the laun- 
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dry has always been a puzzle to me. We 
have bundles of clothes, so worn as to be 


literally rags, sent to us by people who i 
never call for them. Whether they do 5 ( ‘ED OS1 l INT 
this intentionally or not I have no means | | 


of knowing; but sometimes I think they | : 
do it as an easy manner of disposing of rags. | 
We have a good deal of material which | ' 
is uncalled for, and we keep it a very long 
time. In New York City particularly, 
eople come and go, often unexpectedly. 
it a bundle contains goods of value, we 
keep it at least a year, sometimes two, | 
figuring that the illness of someone has 
made the person responsible for it forget | 
it. Often we are right, and after a time | 
the owner comes for it and is delighted to 
hind his goods safe. 
The work we had most trouble with of | 
all work we ever undertook was in the 
days when we advertised the free mending | 
of laundry. Mending is expert work, and 
we had to have expert people to do it, 
which made a bigger cost for us. But the 
main difficulty was that people who found 
no fault with the laundry, for which we 
charged them, found a great deal of fault | 
with the mending, for which we charged | : 
nothing! Human beings never value any- 


thing that is got for nothing. They are p 


suspicious of it; they find fault with it; repare Instant Postum in 
they are never satished. When we had no the usual way — making it 
mending charge for lace curtains, we had dark and rich.Cool with cracked 
ten times more fault found with our de- ice, and add sugar and cream 
partment than now, when we charge for or lemon-as desired: 

any mending of lace curtains. And we 
had just as good people mending them as | Delicious-Wholesome 
now. We are contemplating a bachelor 
service for men, and we are going to make 
a charge for every stitch of mending. We 
have learned not to offer something for 
nothing. It is bad business. 


Instant Postum served hot as 
a year-round table drink, or 
iced as a summer beverage 
has charm without harm. 


“There's a Reason” 


Prisoners in Paradise 


(Continued from page 31) 


go.” The captain’s voice was tragic. He | 

seized Aileen's hand fiercely. p. simply PIANO SPE and WRITE 

can’t—that’s all. You—you don’t want | 

to go, do you?” | PERERA | Masfi ERY 
| 


She shook her head. | 
“No—I don’t believe I do. But— 
: : 
poor old Dad. You saw him.” ENGLI 
“Yes—I saw him." 
be : aes 
The happiest moment of his life. And » - | Every time you speak or write you 
> MES 1 "n 1 = show just what you are. Mistakes 
now, to break in on him with this. Oh, music, / ÍT | | in Exglish reveal you as a person 
whv didn't I tell him sooner! | nof your | who lacks education and refine- 
e XX 4 PLA Y-[: AUTE Ss ment. Lack of language power 
Y es, honey, we should have told him eyes Piano L Lama i prevents you from: presenting zair Sherwin Cody 
. | noughts in e strongest poss e 
sooner. But we didn't. And now—" aui jane qu | Way. No matter what you do, real command of English 
“oy: E » S Ç thr w elp you to your goa Stop making mistakes i 
Life is so cruel, she said. She rose, Is new hg ting SVICE SLOWS: 3 spelling P runctustiad: pronunciation. Increase SONET A aye 
and took a step toward the cottage. The Pors clear seleeni deht iey be ulary. 
. . i —; | 
captain put out his arms, and took her, Ba IERI ee Bon NE INVENTION IMPROVES YOUR 
and kissed her, there in the shadow of the Play. o Eitesipisssiy onder topor i| ENGLISH IN 15 MINUTES A DAY 
, T = Yes—only 15 minutes a day with Sherwin Cody's Ne 
is de on Seo beds 59 scd = piano. Felt lined springs hold it se- | Inventlon—and you can ac tually SE E how your E ngli-h 
Kissed sin w eman ssni a : | mpro ves. eaches by —makes it to do it 
sailing D p E 1 pse | curely in place. ihe RIGHT wu ay. exis Include Expression p Spelling, 
. : : e | unctuation, Grammar eading and Conversation One 
They walked slowly back to the cottage Finished in mahogany, walnut, ||| | jesson each evening, except Saturday and Sunday. Only 
d y dui y d ls oh dee | ebony, etc., to match any instrument. 15 minutes a day. Fascinating as a game. 
and opened the screen door. In the ho ^ 


Endorsed and sold by leading elec- NO RULES—NO DRUDGER person Seng 


little aoe seo ne two tae people | trical dealers everywhere. If not at Baie CEN d e pipes Rn c 
| . M | 51^; efficien n je vita points o! n sh 1 
were hovering excitedly over their steamer | your dealer's, we will send postpaid Because old methods do not stick in the mind. This new 
runks. n5 he es correct s. o rules to memorize. No 
tru k 4 | on receipt of $5.50. U HABITS. Norul i 
Ah, Aileen," said Bradfeld. Come $ 50 (Bulb 65c.) State k 
, = e A No matter what you do, 
on—get busy. I’ve got your trunk finish of your piano B E: you must Improve yout 
” C ng Our new fr 
o zn A 3 or player. Dept. 2. | ees on à is f for everybody. 
2 i4 9 ack of language power may eas: is )e costing you the 
Dad,” said Aileen, softly, please be PLAY [}LITE [COMPANY sands of dollars every year. T What Mr. Cody can do 
calm for a moment—’ | ges ecd portant ae SM phate ar Eager sits es 
n 1 WORCESTER, MASS. minute for the free book. "How to Spe eal and Write Masteri Eng 
Calm! My child, there's no time to | Z Rite 


I lish.” It will prove a rev elation. to you. OW, Address 
waste. If we're going to-morrow—" 


| Sherwin Cody School of English, 97 Searle Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Thi iny rice — IS 
symbol—the nationally 
recognized '' Worker of 
the Washroom." Thirsty 
Fibre represents person- 
ygiene and efficiency 
in the washroom. His 
slogan is—- They Dry. 


TRADE MARK 


That Thirsty Quality 


HIRST, that which is so vitally essential 


to a good towel, is most difficult to ob- 
tain. It cannot be written or talked into a 
towel—it must be built in. 

In every ScotTissue Towel there are a 
million or more active, clean, soft, Thirsty 
Fibres waiting to serve your dripping wet 
hands or face. 

Thirsty Fibre is found only in ScotTissue 
Towels, making ScotTissue a towel that 
cannot be copied. "Tis Thirsty Fibre that 
makes ScotTissue a towel with 165 square 
inches of drying power—a towel of thirsty 
fibres each of which absorbs four times its 


Wherever towel effi- 
ciency and economy are 
recognized ScotTissue ` 
Towels are to be found. 
Where cost records are 
kept, ScotTissue Towels 
are purchased exclusively 
and prove their ultimate 
economy. 


weight in water. ! 

Thirsty Fibre gives to ScotTissue Towels 
that distinctive character which makes them 
so comfortable and economical. 

FREE- Thirsty Fibre, His Biography, is a new 


interesting book that you will enjoy. lt is sent free. 


Scott Paper Company 


Q S. P. Co. 


BEA LANDSCAPE 
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Inexpensive. Easy to master by mail. Earn while you 
learn. Write today. Diploma awarded. 


uncrowded 


American Landscape School, 27-B, Newark, N. Y. 


ABLAC 


Face Power 


HE 


Lablache is accepted in the most select 
circles, as fashion's favorite powder for the 
complexions of fair women. Approved by 


the Four Hundred, used 
by millions —it's so 
natyral and delight- 
fully fragrant. 
Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 75c. 
& box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send roc. 
for a sample boz. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
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125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. “ 
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Prestige Isn’t Accidental 
: 
^ 


There is always a good sound reason for it. 
In the case of the Boston Garter “Quality 
First" is more than a slogan— more than 
two words glibly strung together. Forover 
forty years it has been a factory ideal. 
4| GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, BOSTON 
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“But, Dad, .... I'm not going to-mor- 
row—" 

He stopped abruptly, his arms filled 
with silk shirts. A dead silence fell. 

“Im not going to-morrow, Dad,” 
Aileen repeated. 

He sought to grasp her meaning. Was 
she joking? 

*[—I don't understand," he stam- 
mered. 

'The command was forward, and Cap- 
tain Porter knew it. He stepped farther 
into the room. 

“Mr. Bradfield,” he said, “Aileen and 
I have discovered that we are very much 
—in love. I’ve asked her to stay here 
and marry me—” 

"My Cod!” said Bradfield, and sank 
weakly onto a chair, a tragic figure buried 
under a shower of silken shirts. 

“Dear Dad." Aileen put her hand on 
his shoulder. "I'm terribly sorry to come 
to you now—when you were so happy— 
to surprise you with this—" 

"Surprise! I am surprised. I never 
dreamed . . . Mother... Did you?" 

Mrs. Bradfield nodded. 

“T sort of suspected,” she admitted. 
* But you were so worried!" 


OVER Jim Bradfield swept a momen- 
tary breath of the old vigor, the old 
energy that had been his before he came 
to this languorous town. He bristled. 

“This is damnable!” he cried hotly. 
“Its robbery, young man, robbery!” 

“Father,” said his wife, gently, “that 
is hardly the tone—” 

“No. You're right.” He felt suddenly 
old and tired again. "I've nothing 
against you, my boy, I know little about 
you, but I guess you're all right. But— 
to give our girl to the army. She's all 
we've got . . . now. And the army! 


What a life! Here to-day, gone to-mor- 
row—the Philippines, Alaska, Panama, 
Key West; always traveling, up and down, 
here and there, just exactly like—like 
actors—” 

The captain broke in. 
cool. 

"[t's a life of service, at any rate," 
he said. “I don't imagine you talked 
that way about the army—when the war 
was on." 

A look of pain came into Bradfeld's 
gray eyes. e rose and laid a hand on 
the shoulder of the army man. 

“Come with me," he said. “You and 
I must thresh this thing out." 

They walked back to the beach /anai, 
and sat down. 

“T didn't mean to hurt you,” Bradfield 
began. ‘‘There’s nothing personal in my 
attitude. I’ve said that Aileen is all we 
have. I’ve always pictured her married 
to somebody at home—living a short 
flivver ride away, dropping in for Sunday 
dinner with —with her babies: This is a 
terrifying thing you have suggested. To 
leave her here, to go sailing all those miles 
and leave her here, our little girl—” 

He lighted a cigar. His hand shook 
slightly. 
| “Perhaps Aileen told you. We had a 
boy, Jim; he was named that—for me. 
The war came. I—I gave him to the 
army." 

* Yes; Aileen told me," said the young 
captain softly. 

"No," Bradfield went on quickly, 
“I won't say I gave him to the army. 


His voice was 
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hate to hear fathers talk like that. He 
made his own decision, and I just stood 
waiting to hear it, and I did hear it; and 
I was glad, and scared, too. He went 
away...in the station... the station at 
Cleveland ... early in the morning... 
the troop train filled with 'em .. . Tue 
him last.” 

He stopped. His cigar had gone out. 
He stared at it. 

* And now the army wants my girl," 
he finished. 

“T can see what this means to you,” 
said the captain. “And I’m sorry—in a 
way, that is—that things have turned out 
as they have. But, we love each other, 
Aileen and I. That's the big fact. You 
can’t get around that.” 

“Im not trying to get around it," 
smiled Bradfield. He relit his cigar. 
“But I want to say this—it’s pretty easy 
to fall in love over here in these islands. 
I may be getting old, but I can under- 
stand that. "There's a good deal of moon, 
and the air is heavy with the scent of 
flowers, and there’s a lot of music. Yes, 
I reckon it’s mighty easy to fall madly in 
love any evening—any evening at all. 
But how do we know that this affair be- 
tween you and Aileen is the sort that will 
last? Not for an evening, or a week, or 
a month, but for all time." 

“I can give you my word it will.” 

* Ah, yes. f: t seems so to-night. But 
a year from now—two years from now?" 

“All I can say is, I know I shall feel the 
same—a hundred years from now." 

“A hundred years. That doesn't in- 
terest me. But two years. Suppose we 
test it." He sat up, warming to an idea. 
“Suppose you let Aileen go home with 
us.” He tried to keep the pleading out 
of his voice. "You're both young yet. 
Write all the letters you like. jm a couple 
of years—come to Cleveland. If you 
both feel the same beside Lake Erie as 
you do beside the beach at Waikiki, then 
no one will object, I'm sure. What do 
you say?" 


"T HE young captain was silent for a 
moment. 

“I think we should let Aileen decide,” 
he answered.: 

Jim Bradfeld's heart sank. He was 
outwitted, and he knew it. Wildly he 
slapped at his ankles. 

og-gone these mosquitoes,” he said. 
“Come on; let's go back to the house.” 

Aileen and her mother were sitting side 
by side on a couch, and no progress had 
been made with the vital matter of pack- 
ing. Bradfield stepped into the room 
with a brisk show of efficiency he was 
far from feeling. He outlined his bril- 
liant scheme. Aileen only smiled. 

*"That's a fine idea,” she said when he 
had finished. “A fine, middle-aged, con- 
servative, stand-pat'idea. But, Dad,— 
you said something a minute ago about 
robbery.” 

“Tm sorry. I didn’t mean—" 

“ You're not going to rob us of those 
two years together? Rob us of our 
honeymoon here in this place that was 
meant for honeymoons? There's a dar- 
ling little cottage down the beach." 

he stopped. With pity in her heart 
she smiled again at her father. 

“Don’t you understand, Dad? Think 
back. We love each other. It sounds 
like the movies, I know—but—he’s my 
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. places far apart are brought together, lo the present convenience and advantage 

of the Public and lo the certain destruction, in lime, of a host of petty jealousies , 
Aindnesses and prejudices, by which the Public alone have always been the sufferers.” 

From Charles Dickens’ Preface to Pickwick Papers. 


The Advance 
of Understanding 


Even romance of sixty brief 
years ago could not imagine the 
great advance heralded by the 
passing of the stage coach. The 
railway and telegraph were 
coming into their own; but the 
telephone had not been so much 
as dreamed about. 


standing; and to eliminate the 
"host of petty jealousies, blind- 
nesses and prejudices, by which 
the Public alone have always 
been the sufferers.” 


Then came the telephone. 
And with its coming time and 
distance are swept away and a 
hundred million people are 
made neighbors. 


Yet the wise men of that day 
saw the imperative need. They 
saw the value of every step 
which brought people into 
closer communication with each 
other. They knew this to be 


the one way to increase under- 


Places far apart are brought 
together by 34,000,000 con- 


versations a day over the Bell 
System. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 
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The Early 'Teens 


"EE influences of these years mold 
the character of your boy or girl. 
Associations, pastimes, sources of infor- 
mation—all are vital, but perhaps the 
greatest of formative factors is good 
reading. 


No one expects a normal boy or girl to 
avidly absorb Walter Pater’s “Epicurean” 
or the works of Henry James. It is only 
natural for youth to turn to that whic 
| is red-blooded, exciting. Unless wisely 
| guided young people may adopt highly- 
colored, sensational literature that is 
entirely unprofitable. 


Parents face this problem. Its solution has long been the function 
of St. Nicholas. 


In it, boys and girls find the things they want to know. They find 
things that develop their minds and furnish food for wholesome 
thought. The intensely interesting high-lights of history; outdoor 
sports and games; the marvels of nature and science; short stories and 
serials; facts about great men; tales of other lands; prizes for writing, 
drawing, photography, and puzzles—all that appeals to boys and girls, 
from eight to eighteen, has its place in 


S. NICHOLAS £22 


Add St. Nicholas to your boy’s or girl’s reading. Let them enjoy 
the comradeship of St. Nicholas authors who so well know how to 
talk to them in their own language. 


St. Nicholas by the year costs $4.00—less than two cents a day. 
Send check or money order to St. Nicholas Magazine. Subscription 
Dept. E-2, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Here's a light weight hose — one ounce 

to a pair — that means foot comfort in 

hot summer days. 

Means economy too — the dressy appearance 

of sheerest silk at half the cost. 

And the extended toe, durable sole and high 

spliced heel assure long time usefulness. 

You will want several pairs of Iron Clad No. 

599. If you do not find them at your dealers, 

order direct from us. The price is but $0.35. 

(East of the Rockies). 

Colors: Black, white, palm beach, gray, navy, 

cordovan brown, hunter green and African 

brown. Sizes 9 to 114. Your order will be 

filled promptly—postage paid. 
Cooper Wells & Co. 

204 Vine Street St. Joseph, Mich. 
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Iron Clad 599 
Mercerized Cotton Gauze. 


man. I’m sure of that. My happiness 
is here." 

“And you'd let us go back—alone?”’ 

“It seems so cruel of me—but I can’t 
help it. I want to stay, Dad. Even 
without you and Mother, I want to stay 
here." 

She rose and stood by her captain. 
Bradfield sat staring up at them. There 
they stood, tall and slim, vital, alive. 
And he—he was old, an old man. He 
blamed this enervating climate; it had 
got to him; it had taken all the fight out 
of him. He looked at the clock, and 
yawned. He turned, and gazed into the 
eyes of the woman who had shared his 
own youth. He saw that she would not 
be with him in any fight he might make. 
She was thinking back. 

Without a word, Jim Bradfield rose 
and went to the telephone. He fumbled 
with the automatic circle of numbers at 
its base, and waited. At last he spoke: 

“Hello—Miller! Did I get you up? 
I know it's late, but, say, this is impor- 
tant. Would you like to sail to-morrow? 
... What? Hold on—keep your head, 
man. [I've got a cabin you can have. 
Pack your trunks and meet me at the 
steamship office at nine in the morning. 
I'll fix it for you. . . . No—don't try to 
thank me. . . . Yes, Ido—I do know all it 
means to you. What? Us? Oh, we're 
staying over a couple of weeks. We're 
staying over for a wedding." 


HREE weeks later, Jim Bradfield and 

his wife stood at the rail of a steamer, 
saying good-by to Honolulu. Bradfield 
had used his influence with the millionaire 
to good effect. About the necks of the 
couple hung the Zeis of flowers that 
Hawaii bestows upon arriving and de- 
parting friends. Slowly the great ship 
drew away from the pier, where Aileen 
and her husband stood side by side, wav- 
ing their good-bys. The Royal Hawaiian 
Band, in new uniforms of white duck, 
once more played “Aloha,” which is a 
melody contrived to rend the heart- 
strings. 

"My love be with you till we meet 
again." 

Farther and farther into the stream the 
steamer pushed ahead, then paused, then 


| bravely set out on its long wet trail to 


San Francisco. Close about Jim Brad- 
field pressed the throng of departing 
passengers, their eyes wet, their emotions 
deeply stirred as they sang the words of 
the song which the late queen had written 
for just such occasions. One by one, 
they tore the /eis from their shoulders and 
cast them into the harbor. A big man 
standing at Bradfeld's side nudged him 
in the ribs. 

“Tf you throw your /eis overboard be- 
fore you pass Diamond Head—” he began. 

“I know, I know—" Jim Bradfeld 
interrupted. He moved away a bit and 
stood there, gazing at the roofs half 
hidden in tropic shane, at the hills on 
guard beyond. 

He hesitated a moment, then, without 
a word, lifted the fragrant /eis from about 
his neck and leaning far over the rail, 
threw them upon the placid waters of the 
harbor. For a time he watched them 
floating slowly back in the direction of 
his island prison. When at last he looked 
up, his wife was smiling at him through 
her tears. 
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PHYSICAL 
Colorado Schools/Mines| EDUCATION 


(Est. 1874) G ld. | Two year course leading to 

olden well paid positions in schools, 

r colleges, universities, co 

nity centres, industrial 

naslums, bar 

stores, etc. Fre 

ing bureau. 

Swimming pool, gymnasiums, tennis, dancing auditorium. 

Summer Session with course designed specially for teachers. 
View book and catalog on request. Address 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


School and College Bureau 


Offers You Its Specialized 
Services in Choosing a School 


Last year the School and College Bureau of 
The Chicago Daily News saved many busy 


d Mi : E 2 p | AMERICAN PHYSICAL parents re rg vega boys sng girls both 
time and worry by sending the ompt, 
Stu y ining ngineering | COLLEGE of EDUCATION reliable information Skont prs ie kind of 


at the oldest mining college in the United States: located Accredited Co-educational 


ung * school they wanted—personal requirements 
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This year many young people will again 


lurgy MEN s Sestonbe-d. 1901. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS be perplexed by the problem of finding the 


right school. Why not let us help you? 
Registrar, Box A, School of Mines, Golden, Colorado 


Mining Engineering 


For Your Profession 


A wide and profitable field, not overcrowded 
The Michigan College of Mines (established 1886) of- 
fers comprehensive four year course which can be 
completed in three calendar years. Its breadth pro- 
vides foundation for expert specialization in that 
field of engineering which most appeals to the stu- 
dent. Theoretical work apccmpamier with practical 
experience. College is located in center of one of the 
world's greatest copper mining districts. Close re- 
lations constantly maintained with mines, mills, 
smelters, electrolytic and power plants which are 
pne & part of the colleze equipment and a 
of enormous value in instruction. Managers 
of large operations regularly lecture to classes. Region 
Saone unusual opportunities for geological stud; 
Nine Buildings, Advanced Methods. Vigorous Ath. 
letics, days Ani Billiards, Tobogganing. 'M.C M. 
Men Make G For descriptive book, address 
254 College Ave ‘Houghton, Mich. 


Michigan “lle Mines 


- Mexico State School of Mines 


, Metallurgical, Geological and Civil Engineer- 

s Deer e Low cost. Recognized by 
aren MEM imate, average temperature 56°. 

Mining district. Write for catalogue. Socorro, New Mexico. 


Tri-State cere of Engineering 


M Offers thorough instruction leading to " . ? 1 5 n . 
B diploma for Dietitian and Teacher of. | The Chicago Daily News maintains this 


Home Econo Unusual opportuni- service absolutely free of charge to you. 
ties provided for practical experience in No need to hurriedly select a school on mere 
ieteti artments of tbe Battle hearsay when expert advice can be obtained 

um. More calls are re- by telephoning, writing, or calling for a 
personal interview at 


THE CHicAGO DaiLv News 
School and College Bureau 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Registrar, Box 4l, 
. Battle Creek, Mich. 


pm EDUCATION: 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
| Mathematics, Chemistry, 
Drawing, Education, Business 
and in 35 other subjects are given 
by correspondence. Beginany time. 


The University of Chiragn 


29th Year Division 13, Chicago, n. | 
= ——————— oz 


The Sargent School ‘Zakczton' 
Established 1881 


Address for booklet 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT Cambridge, Mass. 
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A Profitable 


Summer Position 
for You 


Have you thought about your school or col- 
lege expenses for next season? Who is going to 
foot the bills, Dad or you? 


Engines in 48 weeks each. No entrance 
examination. ‘High "School Diploma not required. Com- 
pact courses up of essentials only. Ezpenses low. 


men with traini: are in de- 


Electri cal : mand. For more t a quarter 


JOHN B. MATTHEW 


The Subscription Staff of THE AMERICAN 
Maaazing, WoMaN's Home COMPANION, COLLIER’s, THE MENTOR, and FARM 
AND FinESIDE offers a splendid opportunity for ambitious students to earn 
enough money during the summer months to pay their next vear's expenses. 
A large number of students have already joined The Staff and had their first 
taste of Bonus Money 


Full Time—$250.00 a Month 
Spare Time—$50 to $60 a Month or More 


Enginz2: dA RES 

cure good 
positions and promotions. Theoretical and Practical Elec- 
tricity. Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engiries and Mechani- 
cal Drawing. Studente construct dynamos, install wiring and 
test electrical machinery. Course with diploma complete 


In One Year 


Over 3000 men trained. Thoroughly 
equipped fireproof dormitories, dining 
hall, laboratories, shops. 

Free catalog. 29th year opens Sept. 28, 1921. 


w2etiss ELECTRICAL SCHOOL | 


3 TAKOMA AVE., WASHINGTON, D. C id 
Special Schools John B. Matthew, a young California college student, earned a 
DO THE BEST FOR Bator sing your boy or over $1,700 in one summer. Miss Aline MacDonald, a ^ 
YOUR CHILD! girl to school, know all about Georgia student, earned enough as one of our special y 
U I it. Put your problem up to PEN Ra z bo 
Ma EUM Ur Mil abont your boy or giri—age, kind of school representatives to educate herself and her two younger o- 
you have in mind, location and tuition. Experienced coun- sisters. ue 


sellors. NO CHARGE. Address, Director, School Service gg zd Chief of Subscription 
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Bureau, THE NORTH AMERICAN, Philadelphia, Pa. No previous experience is required. Just ae Sus. Desk S-1 
clip the coupon and ask for leaflet on AL The Crowell Publishing Compan 
ITHACA SCHOOL of how to earn $500.00 in July and ger € PR? 416 West 13th Street 
Physical Education August. Even your spare time ge New York, New York 
Dr. Albert H. Sharpe, Director is worth lots of cash to us. cord € wd 
Y Thy n > C Please tell me, without obligation, how I can 
Do m or ey W hy not sell us some oo earn $500.00 in July and August, or sell you some 
Graduates eligible to of it? ow De of my spare time. 


teach in New York State 

Public Schools. 

Athletic Coaching Course—one 

year, Under Dr. Sharpe and 
*Jack'" Moakley, Head Coach 

of 1920 American Olympic team. 

Special courses to sult individual 

needs. Dormitories. Fall Term 
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opens September 19th. For cata- 
logue ad: 
Registrar, 212 Dewitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Why Some Husbands and Wives Quarrel, by JEAN HORTENSE Norris 97 


was large, and he was a liberal and thought- 
ful provider. 

his couple had lived happily for years. 
Six children had been born of the union. 
For some unexplainable reason the wife 
finally developed suspicions of her hus- 
band. Its first form was merely resent- 
ment because he sometimes stayed for a 
few minutes after work to join in a game 
of pool. If he reached home later than 
six o'clock she would be waiting at the 
door. 

“So you've been fooling around with 
the boys again!’ she would declaim. 
“Home wasn’t good enough for you, eh?” 

When he returned before six o'clock the 
reception was hardly less trying. “Oh, I 
see you didn’t stick around wasting your 
time to-night!” she would gibe. 

One day the husband discovered that 
his eldest son, who was working in the 
plant, had been induced by another boy 
to join in a petty pilfer of postage stamps. 
He promptly discharged them both. No 
sooner had his wife heard of it than she 
became obsessed with the belief that the 
discharge had come because her husband 
was afraid the youth would catch him 
making love to one of the women clerks 
in the office. His protests to the contrary 
were overwhelmed. In the end he left 
home, and the family was never reunited. 


I? IS a rare circumstance for pets to be 
the causeof domestic disunion, but there 
have been a few such instances in the his- 
tory of the court. One case was that of a 
childless woman who had gradually gath- 
ered into her home two dogs, three cats, a 
parrot, and several canaries. She spent 
so much time caring for her dumb charges 
that her housework was neglected. Often 
when her husband wished to lie down, the 
couch would be pre-occupied by a sleeping 
dog or und. his wife would refuse to 
have the slumberer disturbed. 

The last straw was added when the man 
came home one afternoon and found a 
rabbit hopping around the living-room. 
He promptly packed up and left. 

Although the woman genuinely loved 
her husband, she was unwilling to get rid 
of the pets until a probation mer threat- 
ened to report the case to the Board of 
Health and have them all killed. Then 
she gave in and the family was reunited. 

It would be pleasant to dwell on the 
lighter side of marital misunderstandings, 
but it would be decidedly unfair and mis- 
leading. Most of the cases contain only 
tragedy. 

I have already mentioned a lack of re- 
sponsibility as one of the main causes of 
broken homes. This has been particularly 
noticeable of late as we deal with the ill- 
starred crop of war marriages. 

Draft evaders furnish the main quota 
in this class. Almost daily we have in 
court the man who took a wife to avoid 
taking a gun. It turns out that the one 
who was ready to evade the responsibili- 
ties of service is equally ready to evade 
the responsibilities of marriage. 

The war also evolved a good many 
hasty matches—when the magic of a uni- 
form or the thought of an impending 
departure for foreign service captivated 
feminine fancy. The old aftermath of the 
quick marriage has resulted. Sometimes 
we find that the contracting parties had 
known each other less than a fortnight. 

Many young people never seem to think 
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For Motorists 


—as welcome: 


as good roads— 
‘ABA ez, Cheques 
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iani id iin 


Facts About 
*A-B-A" Cheques 


—universally used and ac- 
cepted 

—your countersignature in 
presence of acceptor iden- 
tifies you 

—safe to have on the person 
because they cannot be 
used until — api been 
counters y the origi- 
nal holder d 


—safer than money, and fre- 
uently more convenient BANKERS 


than Letters of Credit be- TRUST COMPANY 


cause the bearer is less de- 
pendent on banking hours New York City 
—issued by banks every- | 
where in denominations of 
_ $10, $20, $50, and $100 
—compact, easy to carry, 
handy to use 
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The Early 'Teens 


"THE influences of these years mold 
the character of your boy or girl. 
Associations, pastimes, sources of infor- 
mation—all are vital, but perhaps the 
greatest of formative factors is good 
reading. 


No one expects a normal boy or girl to 
avidly absorb Walter Pater’s “Epicurean” 
or the works of Henry James. It is only 
natural for youth to turn to that whic 
is red-blooded, exciting. Unless wisely 
guided young people may adopt highly- 
colored, sensational literature that is 
entirely unprofitable. 


Parents face this problem. Its solution has long been the function 
of St. Nicholas. 


In it, boys and girls find the things they want to know. They find 
things that develop their minds and furnish food for wholesome 
thought. The intensely interesting high-lights of history; outdoor 
sports and games; the marvels of nature and science; short stories and 
serials; facts about great men; tales of other lands; prizes for writing, 
drawing, photography, and puzzles—all that appeals to boys and girls, 
from eight to eighteen, has its place in 


S" NICHOLAS £z: 


Add St. Nicholas to your boy's or girl's reading. Let them enjoy 
the comradeship of St. Nicholas authors who so well know how to 
talk to them in their own language. 


St. Nicholas by the year costs $4.00—less than two cents a day. 
Send check or money order to St. Nicholas Magazine. Subscription 
Dept. E-2, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Legally 
trained men win high positions 
and big success in business and 
public life. Greater opportunities 
] ceri than ew ever before. va Be indepen: 
lent—be a leader. eam SiC. No PASTE NEEDED 
$3,000 to 810,000 Annually E EO pv th 
We guide you step by ste step. You can train at home ^ A se em to mount all kodak 
during spare time. prepare you for bar examina- ictures, pos 
tion in any state. Money refunded accordin to our P 
Guarantee Bond if dissatisfied. Degree B. s 
conferred, Thousands of successful students enrolled. Š 
Low cost, easy terms. We furnish all text material, ingludin four; lip them on Yers 
teen- yolume Law Lib: . Get our valuable 120- "Pars. QU - lo mobs, no fuss. At photo 
and ''Evidence'' books FREE, Send for them— supply, um and stat'y stores. ept mo substitutes; 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 733-L, Chicago | from Engel Teg se eod PX Fu fil Hic T 
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Here’s a light weight hose — one ounce 

to a pair—that means foot comfort in 

hot summer days. 

Means economy too— the dressy appearance 

of sheerest silk at half the cost. 

And the extended toe, durable sole and high 

spliced heel assure long time usefulness. 

You will want several pairs of Iron Clad No. 

599. If you do not find them at your dealers, 

order direct from us. The price is but $0.35. 

(East of the Rockies). 

Colors: Black, white, palm beach, gray, navy, 

cordovan brown, hunter green and African 

brown. Sizes 9 to 114. Your order will be 

filled promptly—postage paid. 
Cooper Wells & Co. 

204 Vine Street St. Joseph, Mich. 


Iron Clad 599 
Mercerized Cotton Gauze. 


man. I’m sure of that. My happiness 
is here.” 

* And you'd let us go back—alone?" 

“It seems so cruel of me—but I can't 
help it. I want to stay, Dad. Even 
without you and Mother, I want to stay 
here." 

She rose and stood by her captain. 
Bradfield sat staring up at them. There 
they stood, tall and slim, vital, alive. 
And he—he was old, an old man. He 
blamed this enervating climate; it had 
got to him; it had taken all the fight out 
of him. He looked at the clock, and 
yawned. He turned, and gazed into the 
eyes of the woman who had shared his 
own youth. He saw that she would not 
be with him in any fight he might make. 
She was thinking back. 

Without a word, Jim Bradfeld rose 
and went to the telephone. He fumbled 
with the automatic circle of numbers at 
its base, and waited. At last he spoke: 

" Hello—Miller! Did I get you up? 
I know it's late, but, say, this is impor- 
tant. Would you like to sail to-morrow? 

. What? Hold on—keep your head, 
man. I’ve got a cabin you can have. 
Pack your trunks and meet me at the 
steamship office at nine in the morning. 
Ill fix it for you. . . . No—don't try to 
thank me. ... Yes, [do—t do know all it 
means to you. What? Us? Oh, we're 
staying over a couple of weeks. We're 
staying over for a wedding." 


THREE weeks later, Jim Bradfield and 
his wife stood at the rail of a steamer, 
saying good-by to Honolulu. Bradfield 
had used his influence with the millionaire 
to good effect. About the necks of the 
couple hung the eis of flowers that 
Hawaii bestows upon arriving and de- 
parting friends. Slowly the great ship 
drew away from the pier, where Aileen 
and her husband stood side by side, wav- 
ing their good-bys. The Royal Hawaiian 
Band, in new uniforms of white duck, 
once more played "Aloha," which is a 
melody contrived to rend the heart- 
strings. 

*My love be with you till we meet 
again." 

Farther and farther into the stream the 
steamer pushed ahead, then paused, then 
bravely set out on its long wet trail to 
San Francisco. Close about Jim Brad- 
field pressed the throng of departing 


| passengers, their eyes wet, their emotions 


deeply stirred as they sang the words of 
the song which the late queen had written 
for just such occasions. One by one, 
they tore the Zeis from their shoulders and 
cast them into the harbor. A big man 
standing at Bradfield's side nudged him 
in the ribs. 

“Tf you throw your leis overboard be- 
fore you pass Diamond Head—” he began. 

“I know, I knoW—" Jim Bradfeld 
interrupted. He moved away a bit and 
stood there, gazing at the roofs half 
hidden in tropic foliage, at the hills on 
guard beyond. 

He hesitated a moment, then, without 
a word, lifted the fragrant Zeis from about 
his neck and leaning far over the rail, 
threw them upon the placid waters of the 
harbor. For a time he watched them 
floating slowly back in the direction of 
his island prison. When at last he looked 
up, his wife was smiling at him through 
her tears. 
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nity centres, industrial gym- 
nasiums, banks, department 
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ing bureau. Strong faculty. 
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Offers You Its Specialized 
Services in Choosing a School 


Last year the School and College Bureau of 
The Chicago Daily News saved many busy 


Summer Session with course designed specially for teachers, 
View book and catalog on request. Address 
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at the oldest mining college tn the United States: located 
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THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM | considered in each individual case. 


This year many young people will again 


SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS | irum Geli 


right school. 


courses in metal mining, chemical engineering, metal- 
lurgy and mining geology. Ask for catalog, free. 


Autumn Term begins September 5, 1921. 
Registrar, Box A, School of Mines, Golden, Colorado 


Mining Engineering 
For Your Profession 


A wide and profitable field, not overcrowded 
The Michigan College of Mines (established 1886) of- 
fers comprehensive four year course which can be 
completed in three calendar years. Its breadth pro- 
vides foundation for expert specialization in that 
field of engineering which most appeals to the stu- 
dent. Theoretical work accompanied with practical 
experience. College is located in center of one of the 
world’s greatest copper mining districts. Close re- 
— constantly maintained with mines, mills, 
smelters, electrolytic and power plants which are 

actically a part of the college equipment and a 
Fistor of enormous value in instruction. Managers 
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Home Economics. Unusual opportuni- service absolutely free of charge to you. 
ties provided for practical experience in | No need to hurriedly select a school on mere 
LL pie tic Departments of the Battle hearsay when expert advice can be obtained 


Sanitarium. More calls are re : ae 
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ed for graduates than can be fill by telephoning, writing, or calling for a 


| For illustrated prospectus, address: .Regist x 4l, 
School of Home Economics, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, 
Drawing, Education, Business 
and in 3 'other subjects are given 
bycorrespondence. Beginany time. 
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personal interview at 
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The Sargent School ‘Eaucation 


Established 1881 
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Nine Buildings, Advanced Methods. Vigorous Ath- V 29th Year Division 13, Chicago, Il Dr. D. A. SARGENT Cambridge, Mass. 


letics, Bowling, Billiards, Tobogganing. ''M. C. M. 
Men Make Good." For dec iDuve book, address 
254 College Ave., Houghton, Mich 
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New Mexico State School of Mines 
Mi , Metallurgical, ieee and Civil Engineer- 
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A Profitable 


Summer Position 
for You 


Have you thought about your school or col- 
lege expenses for next season? Who is going to 
foot the bills, Dad or you? 
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Tri-State TATI of aa 


HILL SQUARE, ANGOLA, INDIA. 

Make you a Civil, 'Mechantoal, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer ín two 8 weeks each. No entrance 
examination. | ‘School SDipioma not required. Com- 
pact courses up of essentials only. Ezpenses low. 


ee 
men with training are in de- 

Electrica mand. For more than a quarter 
of a century this school has 

been training men of ambition and limited time, for the 
electrical industries. Condensed course in Electstaal 
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The Subscription Staff of THE AMERICAN 


MagcaziNE, Woman’s Home Companion, COLLIER’s, THE MENTOR, and Farm 
AND FIRESIDE offers a splendid opportunity for ambitious students to earn 
enough money during the summer months to pay their next year’s expenses. 
A large number of students have already joined The Staff and had their first 
taste of Bonus Money. 


Full Time—$250.00 a Month 
Spare Time—$50 to $60 a Month or More 


Free catalog . 29th year opens Sept. 28, 1921. 


BUS. ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
VE., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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DO THE BEST FOR Bator sonding your boy or over $1,700 in one summer. Miss Aline MacDonald, a P if 
YOUR CHILD! girl to school, know ail about Georgia student, earned enough as one of our special D r 
SEEN Ei baai your boy or ati ape, fd M nb representatives to educate herself and her two younger o 
you have in mind, location and tuition. Experienced coun- sisters. but 


3 22 Chief of Subscription 


Bureau, THE NORTH AMERICAN, Philadelphia, Pa. No previous experience is required. Just we pack Cn 
clip the coupon and ask for leaflet on 35: The Crowell Publishing Compan 
ITHACA SCHOOL of how to earn $500.00 in July and e € HON? 416 West 13th Street 
Physical Education Augu, Even y e dr mee time q^ New York, New York 
Dr. Albert H. Sharpe, Director is worth lots of cash to us. or 5 

Normal Course for men WwW hy not sell us some sor Please tell me, without seer! now I can 
and women—two years. vaa earn $500.00 in July and August, or sell you some 

Graduates eligible of it? ou of my spare time. 

teach in New York State nO 
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Athletic Coaching Course—one 


year. Under Dr. Sharpe and 
'Jack'" Moakley, Head Coach 

of 1920 American Olympic team 

Special courses to suit individual 

needs Dormitories. Fall Term 

opens September 19th. For cata- 

logue adi 

Registrar, 212 Dewitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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A Modern Way 
to Financial Security 


HE modern trust com- 

pany affords a way by 
which money and property 
can be set aside and safe- 
guarded, and yet be used for 
the benefit of a family or 
others, assuring them finan- 
cial security. This method 
is known as a voluntary or 
living trust. 


Men in business who wish 
to see their families in a 
secure financial position; 
women with property who 
seek to be protected against 
their own inexperience in 
affairs; men who desire to 
assure their own financial 
well-being in adversity or old 
age; sons and daughters who 
plan to provide for their 
parents; those who wish to 
endow institutions and char- 
ities: people in all walks of 
life, with these and many 
similar problems, are turning 
to the voluntary or living 
trust as the solution. 


Under such atrust, money, 
securities, or other property 
is placed in the hands of the 
trust company, for the ben- 
efit of those named. The 
company will take care of 
investments and re-invest- 
ments, the management of 
property, payment of income 
and distribution of principal. 
The trust may be made 
revocable or ‘irrevocable, as 
desired. The maker of the 
trust can retain general con- 
trol of investments, or leave 
that entirely to the company. 
In fact, a voluntary trust 
may be made to meet varied 
needs and wishes. 


A booklet entitled “ Safe- 
guarding Your Family’s 
Future” will give you more 
information. It may be had 
for the asking at trust com- 
panies throughout the coun- 
try, or by writing to the 
address below. 


Trust Company Division 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
Five Nassau Street, New York 


Why Some 
' Husbands and Wives 
Quarrel 


(Continued from paze 34) 


starts a_secret society to improve the 
other. Distrust and dissension follow. 

! — About a year ago the wife of a mechanic 
brought a bitter story to one of the inter- 
viewers at the New York County Domestic 
Relations Court—where more than half 
‘of the greater city's family quarrels are 
heard. 

"My husband is unfaithful!’ she 
moaned. “For the last five weeks he has 
' turned over to me a broken pay envelope, 
with several dollars missing. I know he 
, must be spending it on another woman. 
Think of the shame to me and my two 
children 

By the revised probation procedure, 
| the wife's complaint is always followed by 
a private interview with the husband. 
After hearing both stories, the interviewer 
calls the pair in for a common conference, 
where every effort is made to patch up 
differences without court action. So in 
this case the husband was sent for and his 
wife's suspicions unfolded. 

"Sure I took the money out!" he ad- 
mitted in disgust. “I was going to make 
her a wedding anniversary present of that 
vacuum cleaner she's been raving about! 
Thought I was unfaithful, did she? Well, 
if that's all the confidence she's got in me, 
I'm through!” 

Tragically enough, he was “through.” 

he interviewer’s pleas failed to induce 
him to return to his wife, although he was 
ready to make a liberal provision for the 
support of the family. By her unreason- 
ing suspicion and jealousy the woman had 
lost not only an anniversary present but 
a loving husband. 


HEN the first fervor and glamour of 

marriage have worn off, and a man 
settles back into a prosaic and unemotional 
person, now and then there is a wife who 
immediately suspects that his comparative 
indifference is due to the fact that another 
woman has usurped her place. The more 
she harbors her suspicions the more real 
they become. Finally, they settle into 
convictions. 

Our probation officers have investigated 
dozens of cases in which such suspicions 
have proved utterly groundless. Occa- 
sionally there is an even more unfortunate 
condition. Because of jealousy and nag- 
ging, the husband has finally drifted into 
the very conduct of which his wife has 
suspected him. 

“What’s the difference? She thought it 
of me, anyway,” he will explain. 

A good many wives never seem to learn 
the gift of “blarney.” If they flattered 
and amused their husbands half as much 
as they scold them, friction would not 
result. 

One of our interviewers tells of an inter- 
esting case that happened several years 
before I was appointed to the bench. The 
complainant was the wife of a foreman in 
a manufacturing plant. Her husband had 
charge of two thousand men, his salary 
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was large, and he wasa liberal and thought- 
ful provider. 

his couple had lived happily for years. 
Six children had been born of the union. 
For some unexplainable reason the wife 
finally developed suspicions of her hus- 
band. Its first form was merely resent- 
ment because he sometimes stayed for a 
few minutes after work to join in a game 
of pool. If he reached home later than 
six o'clock she would be waiting at the 
door. 

“So you've been fooling around with 
the boys again!" she would declaim. 
“Home wasn't good enough for you, eh?” 

When he returned before six o'clock the 
reception was hardly less trying. "Oh, I 
see you didn't stick around wasting your 
time to-night!” she would gibe. 

One day the husband discovered that 
his eldest son, who was working in the 
plant, had been induced by another boy 
to join in a petty pilfer of postage stamps. 
He promptly discharged them both. No 
sooner had his wife heard of it than she 
became obsessed with the belief that the 
discharge had come because her husband 
was afraid the youth would catch him 
making love to one of the women clerks 
in the office. His protests to the contrar 
were overwhelmed. In the end he left 
home, and the family was never reunited. 


I? IS a rare circumstance for pets to be 
the cause of domestic disunion, but there 
have been a few such instances in the his- 
tory of the court. One case was that of a 
childless woman who had gradually gath- 
ered into her home two dogs, three cats, a 
parrot, and several canaries. She spent 
so much time caring for her dumb charges 
that her housework was neglected. Often 
when her husband wished to lie down, the 
couch would be pre-occupied by a sleeping 
dog or cat—and his wife would refuse to 
have the slumberer disturbed. 

The last straw was added when the man 
came home one afternoon and found a 
rabbit hopping around the living-room. 
He pompt y packed up and left. 

Although the woman genuinely loved 
her husband, she was unwilling to get rid 
of the pets until a probation ofhcer threat- 
ened to report the case to the Board of 
Health and have them all killed. Then 
she gave in and the family was reunited. 

It would be pleasant to dwell on the 
lighter side of marital misunderstandings, 
but it would be decidedly unfair and mis- 
leading. Most of the cases contain only 
tragedy. 

I have already mentioned a lack of re- 
sponsibility as one of the main causes of 
broken homes. This has been particularl 
noticeable of late as we deal with the ill- 
starred crop of war marriages. 

Draft evaders furnish the main quota 
in this class. Almost daily we have in 
court the man who took a wife to avoid 
taking a gun. It turns out that the one 
who was ready to evade the responsibili- 
ties of service is equally ready to evade 
the responsibilities of marriage. 

The war also evolved a good many 
hasty matches—when the magic of a uni- 
form or the thought of an impending 
departure for foreign service captivated 
feminine fancy. The old aftermath of the 
quick marriage has resulted. Sometimes 
we find that the contracting parties had 
known each other less than a fortnight. 

Many young people never seem to think 
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—as welcome: 
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"A-B-A E. Cheques 


Facts About 
“A-B-A” Cheques 


—universally used and ac- 
cepted 

—your countersignature in 
presence of acceptor iden- 
tifies you 

—safe to have on the person 
because they cannot be 
used until they have been 
countersigned by the origi- 
nal holder 


—safer than money, and fre- 
uently more convenient BANKERS 


than Letters of Credit be- TRUST COMPANY 


cause the bearer is less de- 
pendent on banking hours New York City 
—issued by banks every- | 
where in denominations of 
_ $10, $20, $50, and $100 
—compact, easy to carry, 
handy to use 
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«e CLEAR THE WAYS! 

HEN a ship is ready to be launched 
the order goes out to “clear the ways!” 


29 


COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 
Complete Banking Service 
More than $55,000,000 Invested Capital 


field of business and finance, The Continental 
i Coar Banks “clear the ways” for the launch- 


ing of American enterprise. 


The CONTINENTAL and 


AULAM 


BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% INTEREST 


N 


O matter where you live—no matter how modest your 
savings may be—you can have a Savings Account, grow- 
ing at 4^; compound interest, at Cleveland's biggest bank. 
Our booklet D-2 tells how. 


THE UNION TRUST CO., Cleveland, O. 
CAPITAL & SURPLUS $33,000,000 


Guaranty 


Travelers Che cks 


Send for your copy today. 
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To Be Safe 
Insure Your Baggage 


No matter where you travel 
have your baggage protected. It's 
the prudent and economical thing 
to do. 


Be Sure to get a North America 
Tourist Baggage policy. It gives 
ou adequate protection at a nom- 
inal cost. 
k 
Any agonion broker cop T 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA - 
Dept. AM Philadelphia 


Take Guaranty TRAVEL- 
ERS CHECKS on your vaca- 
tion—on your motor tours— 
on your business trips. They 
are safer than cash—if lost, 
their value can be replaced. 


At banks throughout the country. 
Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON LIVERPOOL 


BRUSSELS 


PARIS 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


of marriage as an economic problem. I 
recall the case of one young man who had 
saved up $250. He promptly spent $210 
on a ring, a lavalliére and a fur piece for 
his bride, and set up housekeeping on the 
other $40. They were in court inside of 
four months. 

Lack of responsibility, however, is not 
confined to the ignorant and untrained. 
Only a few months ago there came to our 
court the wife of a man who had formerly 
served as president of a steamship com- 

any, at a salary of twelve thousand dol- 
lags a year. Through his own neglect and 
habits of intoxication the company had 
finally gone to the wall. 

Both husband and wife were between 
- forty and fifty years old and they had a 

daughter of fifteen. The woman's story 

showed that during his whole married life 

the man had continually evaded his re- 
' sponsibilities, and the js of his high 
' position troubled him only as a business 
failure—not because it would make him 
unable to continue that family support he 
had often so grudgingly given. 

A few days after her first interview the 
wife went to Philadelphia, where she ob- 
tained work at twelve dollars a week and 
put her child in school. Presently she 
sent to her husband a request for a little 
money. His answer was a demand that 
she lend him some. 

Not long afterward the man was made 
. à director in a rival company, which had 
reorganized. Once more in the possession 
of a good income, he has continually re- 
fused to contribute to the support of his 
family. So far as we can learn, this has 
been sheer culpable indifference. There 
appears to be no other woman in the case. 


CCASIONALLY we have to deal with 

young men who have married women 
ten or fifteen years their senior. These mar- 
riages seem fraught with misfortune. I 
notice that the husbands almost always 
try to capitalize the difference in ages as a 
reason why they should not be held to 
account. 

"What's a young fellow like me got in 
common with a woman of forty?" I've 
had them whine to me. 

“You married her, didn't you?" I re- 
mind them.  *Are you going to show the 
yellow streak now, and quit?" 

Sometimes this has the desired effect, 
por more often the whole thing is hope- 
ess. 

At rare intervals there comes to us a 
woman who seems unable to drag out 
! existence unless her husband gives her a 
1 daily deluge of flattery and love-making. 
She is not content with the quiet knowl- 
edge that he would be willing to die for 
her. He must be forever assuring her of 
the fact. If he goes off in the morning 
without kissing her, or overlooks a wed- 
, ding anniversary, or is so preoccupied 
with business thoughts at night that he 
turns a deaf ear to her repetition of what 
the next-door neighbor told her across the 
ait shaft, she feels that her life is blighted. 
Such cases are hard to handle. 

A much commoner case is that in which 
husband and wife are clearly mental mis- 
fits. They have no real community of 
interest. One is wrapped up in things 
beyond the grasp of the other. In such 
marriages the only salvation lies in the 
person of superior intellect finding certain 
"compensating qualities” in the inferior. 
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The Best Maps 
For Motorists 


Ranp MCNALLY 
Official 
Auto Trails Maps. 
America's most 
popular road guide. 


Divided into twenty-one 
convenient touring districts 
covering the country. 

As the name signifies, they 
show Official Auto Trails. 
The best roads are marked 
with signs painted at fre- 
quent intervals on telegraph 
poles along the route. Curves 
in the road are plainly in- 
dicated. Mileage between 
towns and cities is printed 
on the map in figures! 

Traveling through strange 
cities is made easy because 
the maps are inserted in a 
booklet containing many 
city maps which show best 
entrances and exits, and 
locate the better Hotels, 
Garages and Service Stations 
catering to tourists. 

Rann MCNALLY OFFICIAL 
Auto Trams Mars are 
small and compact. They 
fit the pocket. They are 
easy to handle—much easier 
than bulky books. 

Enjoy motoring — follow 
the painted poles. 


For sale everywhere— 
Price 35c each. 
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O. Henry, master of the American 
short story, pays a graceful tribute to 
Map Headquarters in his story, “A 
Municipal Report” 


“But, dear cousins all (from Adam 
and Eve descended) it is a rash one 
who will lay his finger on the map and 
say: ‘In this town there can be no ro- 
mance — what could happen here?’ 
Yes, it is a bold and rash deed, to 
challenge in one sentence, history, 
romance and Ranp MCNALLY.” 


For nearly three generations, the 
name Rand M€NarLv has been 
linked inseparably with the making 
of good maps. Your father carried 
a RAND MCNALLy Geography with 
him to school. So did you. And today 
your own children sit by your side at 


. night and travel the world with this 


same faithful teacher. 


Fifty-six years ago only twenty- 
three different maps were made by 
Ranp MCNALLy & Company. To- 
day the number runs into many thou- 
sands. Substantial growth has come 
through service. The years have in- 
creased the confidence which you have 
always had in RAND MCNarrv. 


Every conceivable kind of map for 
every conceivable purpose is made by 
Rand MCNALLY & CoMPANY:— 
political maps, physical maps, auto- 
mobile road maps, climatic maps, his- 
torical maps, classical maps, Biblical 
maps, language maps, atlases, globes 
and map systems of every description 
—maps of every country and of every 
period in the world’s history. 


When you buy a map, buy a good 
map—a map you can depend on—a 


-Ranp MCNALLY map. 


Map Headquarters 


536 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 


42 E. 22ND STREET, NEw YORK 


O. Henry's Tribute to Rand M*Nally 


WRITE FOR AUTO TRAILS KEY MAP SHOWING DISTRICTS 
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GREAT SCOTT, 


VAPORI 


30% to 50% 
Saving of Gas 


ZER 


Perfect 
Lubrication 


VAPORIZER 
accompany ech VATORIZER 


GREAT SCOTT VAPORIZER CO., INC. 
| 30 Norris te 814€. Grand Rapids, Michigan 


From 75‘ 


cation, hard starting and minimum mileage 
are the results of poor quality of gasoline 
obtained today. 


trouble. 
and residue by re-refining before allowing 
mixture to enter motor. 


back guarantee to carry out above “5 


Cast aluminum construction. 


Great Scott Vaporizer Co. 


Auto Owners Made for 
Write us if your 
dealer can't sup ly FORD 
you. We'll see that OVERLAND 
you geta Vaporizer. REO on 
Dealers Trucks à 
„Write for exclu- MASH 
sive agency in your 
dienian We assist Some: c. 
py referring to you 
inquiries from our FEDERAL 30 
advertising. UNION 


IIT MP TLAALBABMPBEÉÉEMDEPSEEBM META 


(8) 
No Carbon 


Easier 
Starting 


(S) 


Less Heating 
|| of Motor 


/; to 100% More 
Mileage Per Gallon 


Carbon, heating of motor, defective lubri- 


Great Scott Vaporizer eliminates all this 
Does away with impure gasoline 


Sold under an absolute $100 and money 
“s” points. 


No moving parts. 
Easy to put 
Write for further information. 


Works automatically. 


Sold at leading garages and accessory stores 


Norris Bldg. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


To Play 
To Pay 


EASY 


(None genuine without this trademark 


True-Tone 


Saxophone 


A Buescher True-Tone Saxophone 
opens the way for you to greatly in- 
crease your income, opportunities, 
popularity and pleasure. Easiest 
of all wind instruments to play 
—you can learn to play the scale 
in an hour and in a few days à 
be playing popular airs. Prac- 

tice is a pleasure. 
Tells you when to use 


Saxophone Book Free Saxophone — singly, 


in sextettes, or in regular band; how to transpose cello parts 
in orchestra and many other things you would like to know. 


Free Trial X y Buescher instrument 


lays without obligation. If 
perfectly satisfied, pay Tae it on es isy payments to sult your 
convenience. Mention the instrument interested In and a 
complete catalog will be mailed free. (26) 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. | 


Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1126 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 


WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


Meyer Both College, a Department of 
the Meyer Both Company, offers you a 


| definite and practical training. If you like to draw 
| develop your talent. Study this practical course 
taught by the largest comme vial art organization in 
the field, with twenty years' success—who each year 
produce and sell to advertisers in the United States 
and Canada over 10,000 commercial drawings. 
rho else could give you so wide an experience? 

Commercial Art is a business nece ssity—the 
demand for commercial artists is 
greater every year. It’s a highly 
paid, intensely intere: sting profession, 
equally open to both. men and women. 
Home study instruction. Get facts 

before you enroll in any school. Get our 
special booklet “YOUR OPPORTUNITY"'— 

for one half the cost of maillng—4c in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCIAL ART 


Michigan Ave. at 20th St. 
Dept. 15, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| tually, he deserted. 


We are bothered daily by the “in-law” 

roblem. Mothers, fathers, sisters and 
bone of well-intentioned couples often 
manage to stir up more trouble than a 
dozen courts could smooth out. This is 
particularly true during the first year or 
two of married life—when the mother still 
thinks that no man is good enough foi her 
daughter, and when husband and wife are 
undergoing the necessary readjustments 
and reappraisals. For this period, at 
least, the average couple should be left 
alone. 

The cases of “in-law” influence usually 
run pretty much in a groove. À wrangle 
recently before me, however, was peculiar 
in that both the bride's mother and the 
groom's mother were living with the 
couple. Even a well matched union was 
unable to stand this test. 

In another instance the father and 
mother of the wife, both of whom were in 
perfect health, insisted on living in the 
home at the husband's expense. Even- 
In court he explained 
that, while he was perfectly willing to 
provide for his wife, he was convinced 
that the marriage ceremony had contained 
nothing about his taking unto himself the 
whole family. Although the wife pro- 
fessed to love her husband she refused to 
turn out her parents, and the separation 
became permanent. 


CCASIONALLY a father or mother 

will side against his or her own child— 
but such instances are hardly one in a 
thousand. A recent example occurred in 
the case of a former lieutenant colonel in 
the American army who fell in love with 
a beautiful Polish war worker while he was 
in France. Despite the fact that he had 
left a wife in this city, he induced the 
foreign woman to follow him back, and he 
refused to give her up and return to his 
family. In this case, the officer's father, 
who lived in the deserted home, was com- 
pletely in sympathy with the wife. 

ur efforts are always directed toward 
effecting reconciliations. If a deserting 
husband is sent to the workhouse, he 
merely becomes a public charge and his 
family is likely to jd itself in a similar 
plight. Moreover, as magistrates, we 
realize the importance of preserving the 
home. Statistics show that six out of 
every ten delinquent children come from 
homes where the parents are living apart. 

The hardest cases to reconcile are those 
of infidelity. The easiest are some phases 
of so-called incompatibility—where meals 
are not on time, or quarrels have arisen 
over trivial misunderstandings, or neigh- 
bors have been gossiping. Religious dif- 
ferences and nagging are difficult to 
overcome. 

Many desertions are due to nothing else 
than economic pressure. With a family 
ranging from three to thirteen children, a 
moderately paid workingman will some- 
times falter under the burden of family 
support and quietly slip away. A lot of 
domestic trouble has been caused by the 
recent readjustment downward in wages. 
Families had developed expensive abite 
from the high pay of war time, and they 
have cracked under the strain of getting 
back to normal. 

We have had couples come before the 
court who have been married from thirty 
to forty years, and others who have been 
married only four or five days. Most of 
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A sudden thunder storm and 
then — treacherous, skiddy 
pavements. 

Vacuum Cup Cord Tires as full 
equipment on your car and 
then — absolute safety no 
matter how slippery the 
going. 

Highest quality, trouble-free, 

. long-continued service.and a 
tread that is guaranteed not 
to skid on wet, slippery pave- 
ments; yet sold at prices 
approximately the same as 
those asked for ordinary 
makes of tires. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER 
COMPANY gf AMERICA, INC. 
Jeannette, Pa. 


Branches and Service Agencies 
Throughout the United States and Canada 


Export Dept,, Woolworth Bld.. New York 
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the latter disruptions have resulted ‘from 
spur-of-the-moment marriages. After a 
few days of reflection, one of the contract- 
ing parties proved unequal to the emer- 
gency. Others of these cases are due to an 
almost unbelievable ignorance of matters 
vital to marriage. 

Since prohibition went into effect there 
has becn a drop in the cases due to ine- 
briety, but the falling off has been infinitely 
less than lots of people expected. Some 
of the stuff sold now in the guise of liquor 
seems to rob men of their reason. There 
have been many cases of wife beating due 
to it. 

Our records indicate that the man is the 
offender in a great majority of the cases. 
The average woman seems more inclined 
to look on marriage as a sacred institution. 
Usually she is ready to stick to the father 
of her children through thick and thin. 

d When a man once gets a taste of free- 
m A nw Lu ry dom it is sometimes hard to get him back 
—=—_ into harness. 


i J ‘oun ante go 1mo your mle or 

For All Motor Car a E 

Replacements 
A 


“Give me the island, Judge,” he re- 
sponded. 

“You mean to say that you’d rather 
spend six months at hard labor than go 
home with your wife, who has promised to 


Ask the agent for almost any aani you if you can’t find work to sup- 
motor car what kind of glass is used Poe You've said i siirt 
for equipping his car, and his So he went blithely to the island. 


answer: will be, “Plate glass, of 
course?" 'The makers use it because | [N THE midst of the usual wailings and 
compfon glass doesn't parallel the invectives it is a welcome relief to come 
quality of the other materials used. 


across such a case as that of a certain toy 
maker and his wife, both of whom were 
7 4 deaf-mutes. Save for the voice of the 
0, for replacements, when mis- interpreter, who told what it was all 
hap causes breakage, plate glass is about, there was not a sound to disturb 
e only glass good enough. It is the blissful quiet of the court. The trou- - 
y . d ble was over the nonpayment of a separa- 
rystal-clear. It is free from queer 


2 « tion allowance. It was amicably adjusted. 
- defects like defined lines and swirly Among the many queer cases we 


curved traceries. It gives a full, occasionally find one that was "fixed." 


free view of the road ahead. A couple who were natives of the British 
West Indies, but were living here, fur- 


s s; nished one of this type. The woman came 
Look at the windows of a pilot- to court to complain that she did not 


house on a steamboat. They are know where her husband was, and that 
plate glass. They couldn’t be any- she was unable to support her children. 
thing else and rightly serve their She wanted them committed to an insti- 
i ° tution. 
purpose. The driver of a car is a A brief investigation uncovered the fact 
pilot in every sense. He needs a that the husband was in daily communi- 
truthful, unobstructed view of his cation with his wife. The tale had been 
course. fabricated because the pair wished to re- 
turn to their old home and did not have 
the money to take the children with them. 
Possibly they intended to send for them 


e later. 
Nothing Else ia patching up pun queries our 
. . . probation ofhcers have to apply every 
1S Like 1t known principle of human nature. In 


one case, where an Irish woman with an 
unbridled tongue had driven her husband 
; headlong from his domain, the officer 


called to sound her out about a reconcilia- 
PLATE GLAss MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA tion. 


————— “If you'll only stop scolding him, he'll 
Genuine | come back,” said the interviewer. 
PLATE GLASS | “Back, ye say!" screamed the woman. 
| a as “Merciful heavens, an’ I wouldn’t have 


him back for a million dollars!" 

“Tm glad you feel that way about it,” 
said the officer soothingly. “I was just 
sounding you out. He hadn’t better come 
back! If he sticks his nose inside this 
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door we'll give him six months in the 
cooler." | 

"What's that?" she cried. “Ye mean 
to say that I can't have my own husband | 
here if I want him? Why, devil take ye, 
who ever heard the likes o' that!" | 

“Better not!" warned the officer, as he 
took his leave. A day or two later he | 
returned. The twain were living in do- 
mestic tranquillity. 

A few months ago a colored couple 
dragged their marital mishaps into court. 
He was a little man with bulging eyes. 
She was a big chunk of a woman. One of 
his ears was bitten. One of her eyes was 
unnaturally black. | 

"He done beat me up, Judge!" she 
complained. “De WES S kin testify | 
to hearin’ mah wails!” | 

“Hol’ on, Judge! She done insult me!” | 
broke in the man. “She called me frawg- 
eye!” 

The reflection on the husband's per- 
sonal appearance was not considered 
sufficient provocation for the attack. In 
default of a bond he went to the work- 
house. 

The probation officer who followed up 
the case learned that all the trouble had 
been caused by the wife's jealous adora- 
tion of her husband. This gave him an 
inspiration. 

“T saw your husband at the workhouse, 
Mrs. Johnson," he remarked casually one 
afternoon. ‘‘He seemed to be enjoying 
himself. Said the food was better than 
he'd ever got at home." 

“He did—did he?" she sniffed. e 

“Really, Mrs. Johnson, it’s not a bad 
place over there," the officer went on. 
"Sometimes the male and female prisoners 
walk out together. One of the women has 
taken quite an interest in your husband." 

“What yo’ say?" she shrieked. “What 
right yo' got to take mah man away from 
me, anyway? I wants him right back!" 

She got him. 


What Causes Trouble: 
in Families? 
Prize Contest Announcement 


OU have been reading Judge Norris's in- 

teresting observations on domestic diffi- 
culties. Now tell us what you have found out 
on the same subject! What has been back 
of most troubles in homes you have known? 
Was it money, selfishness, thoughtlessness, or a | 
spoiled disposition? What step did a wise wife — 
or husband, father, or mother, take to avoid 
tragedy and restore happiness? . . . Don't 
theorize! Let your answer be based on actual 
experience—either in your own home or that 
of some friend or neighbor. Select incidents 
that have lessons from which we all can learn. | 

For the best letter of not more than 400 
words we offer these prizes: $20, first prize; $10, 
second prize; $5, third prize. Competition 
closes July 20th. Winning letters will appear 
in the October number. 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN 
MacaziNE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Contributions to this contest cannot be re- 
turned, so make a copy of your contest letter if 
you want to preserve it. Manuscripts and in- 
quiries not connected with the contest must be 
sent under separate cover to the Editor of THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


Let your 
next tire be 


A Trade Mark Reg, U S Pet.On. 
Time to Re-tire? 
(Buy Fisk) 


HE wise man buys 

extra mileage. The 
extra mileage buyer is 
sure of his value in Fisk 
Cord Tires. 


Sold only by dealers 


| 
| 
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“Pullman” Comfort 
in your Ford! 
OMFORT that makes every 


mile of the longest ride a 

real delight; that makes 
driving restful when you are 
tired; that really makes you for- 
get your car is a mechanical 
thing—this is the comfort you 
should have—and can have— 
by equipping your Ford with 
Hassler Shock Absorbers. 


You'l soon be taking longer 
drives. And you won't worry 
so much about road conditions. 
For Hasslers protect your car 
against shocks and jolts. In 
fact, this protection for your car 
is second only to the advantage 
of comfort. A million sets of 
Hassler Shock Absorbers in use 
have proved—are proving—that 
they save one-third of the tire, 
up-keep and depreciation costs. 
The conical spring set at an 
angle prevents sidesway. 


Any Hassler dealer will put 
them on for you and allow you 
to use them for ro days on trial. 
You are not asked to risk your 
money until you know Hasslers 
yourself. 


Write us if you don't know 
your Hassler dealer. 


The neto Hassler Shock 
Absorber for Dodge 
Brothers Car. A set 
consists of four, one 
for each spring. Do 
not require change of 
any part of car. The 
luxurious comfort you 
wish in your Dodge! 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 
1403 Naomi St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


va 


TRADE MARK REGISTEREO 


Shock Absorbers 


What I Consider the Most 


Important Thing in Business 


(Continued from page 16) 


Everybody worked. The country was 
new and there was much to be done. No 
one had a great deal of money; and the 


| only way to get more was to work for it. 


I did all kinds of things: I was janitor of 
the schoolhouse one year. I drove a 
scraper on the road one summer. I worked 
in my father's lumberyard and grain 
elevator. I worked in a tile factory. I did 
janitor work in the bank in which I later 
bane the cashier. I did these things be- 
cause I wanted to. They made me strong 
physically and helped me to grow up 
mentally. 

After my one year at Grinnell, I went 
into a store which my eldest brother, 
Marshall, was running at Panora. We 
called it a drug store, but we sold a great 
many other things. That taught me a 
good deal about merchandise—and still 
more about human beings. 


ROM the time I went into my brother’s 
store, my first regular job, I think I can 


| say that the dominating factor in every- 
| thing I have done has been my belief in 


the importance of understanding and 
reckoning with Auman beings. Maman 
psychology is the most subtle thing in the 
world; but it is also the most powerful. 
While I was still in school, my elder 
brother, George, went into the local bank 
and later I joined him there. Both of us 
started at the bottom as clerks. In time, 
he became cashier and I took his place as 
assistant cashier. Then he went to a Des 
Moines bank and I succeeded him as 
cashier in the little Panora bank. In an 
institution of that size the cashier runs 
the business. And if anyone is looking for 
a place where he will come close to human 
nature, I could not give him better advice 
than to tell him to be a country banker. 
All kinds of people in the town and the 
surrounding district came to me with 
their affairs; not only their business ones 
but their domestic and social ones as well. 
I was consulted about educating the 
children, finding jobs for the boys, marry- 
ing off the daughters, how to invest 
savings, and how to bequeath property. 
When my brother left Panora to be- 
come cashier of the Des Moines National 
Bank, that institution was in desperate 
straits. This was just after the panic of 


| 1893, and he had to begin a work of drastic 


reorganization. Two years after he went 


| there, he became president of the bank 


and I joined him as cashier. Two years 
later, he came to Chicago and I took over 
the position he left in Des Moines. 

The few years which followed were per- 
haps as important as any in my business 
life. We had made some progress toward 
putting the bank on its Net but it was 
still so feeble that it might almost be de- 
scribed astottering. And, in addition, there 


, were powerful opposing interests which 


meant to drive me to the wall if they could. 

The bank had a capital of $300,000 and 
surplus of $24,000. When we took hold of 
the business we found bad paper, upon 


which losses were ultimately sustained in 
an amount greater than the entire capital 
and surplus. This amount had to be 
made up out of the earnings of the busi- 
ness; and with deposits of only about 
$600,000 it was, indeed, a disheartening 
and difficult problem. However, it was 
accomplished without assessing the stock- 
holders a single dollar. I think that the 
greatest step toward accomplishing this 
was when we faced the facts and cut away 
all the dead wood, even though it left us 
stripped bare. 

Every bit of the progress made in those 
first years was gained only by fighting 
for it. But it was the best thing that 
could have happened to me, for it gave me 
strength and courage and confidence. 
And those things do not come to a man 
unless he has to fight. The old myth that 
the strength of the conquered passes into 
the victor is no myth, so far as character 
goes. The interests that opposed me at 
that time were really doing me a good 
turn, although they didn't have any such 
benevolent idea themselves. Far from it! 
But they were of real service to me just 
atthe same. And when I left Des Moines 
six years ago, the bank which had been 
on the verge of ruin twenty years before 
had become one of the strongest in the 
state, with capital and surplus of $900,000, 
and deposits of about $8,000,000. 

I came to Chicago because, once more, 
my brother George sent for me. He was 
then president of the Continental and 
Commercial Bank, the largest banking 
institution in this country outside of New 
York City. He said that he wanted me to 
leave Des Moines and come with him as 
first vice president. 


Not long ago, there was printed in THE 
AMERICAN Maaazine the story of a 
big business man who described what .he 
called the “forks” in his career: the times 
when he had to make a decision as to 
which road he would take. These times 
of choice come to every man. 

When my brother made that proposi- 
tion to me, it brought me face to face with 
one of those forks in the road. I held an 
important position at the head of an 
institution of which I was proud. I knew 
my field out there. My work was or- 
ganized and running smoothly. I could 
go on in that road and be happy and 
successful. The other one led into what 
was practically new territory to me. It 
meant that I must “find myself” in a new 
field; that I must master the intricacies of 
new machinery. The first road was the 
easy one to take. Should I leave it for the 
untried and harder one? 

* But what do you want me to do here?" 
I asked my brother. “My bank has 
$8,000,000 of deposits; your group has 
$200,000,000. We have a capital of 
$750,000; you have a total capital of 
about $25,000,000. There’s a big differ- 
ence between the two. What did you 
have in mind for me?” 
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Weed Tire Chains 


They Stand as a Bulwark 
Between You and Danger 
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KIDDING is no respecter of 

persons, purse, time or place. Pride, 

strength and bank accounts fall before 
its relentless force. 


Weed Tire Chains prevent skidding. 
Always take them with you and put 
them on at the first drop of rain. 
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AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 


BRIDGEPORT \¢/ CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
The Complete Chain Line— All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes —From Plumbers’ 
Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
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Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


son River | 
by Daylight 


ASCINATING pictures in end- 
less panorama await you at 
every mile of this wonder trip. 
There's a new thrill as each turn of 
the majestic Hudson reveals inspiring 


views of lofty mountains or delightful 
vistas of shore. A trip rendered dou- 
bly enjoyable by the comforts of the 


LUXURIOUS DAY LINE STEAMERS 
“Washington Irving" “Hendrick Hudson” 
“Robert Fulton” “Albany” 
and “DeWitt Clinton" (Newest Flyer) 


Daily Service between New York and Al- 
bany. Also ideal One-Day Outings. Season 
to October 23 inclusive. All through rail 
tickets between New York and Albany 
accepted. Send 4 cents for literature 


Hudson River Day Line 
Desbrosses Street Pier 
New York 


Learn the Auto and 
Tractor Business 
In Detroit 


few 
weeks 
of M. S. 
A. S. train- 
ing at Detroit 
P/ the heart of the 
auto industry, 
will fit you to 
Fill A " oney Job 
Or To Have A Business Of Your Own 
There are over 9,250,000 cars in operation. 
'Think of the repair work necessary, the tires to be 
repaired, the batteries and electric systems needing 
service. More brazing and welding shops, more tire 
repair shops, more garages and service stations are 
required. The man who is trained to give competent 
service can quickly establish a successful business. 
Learn By Factory Endorsed Methods 
All leading manufacturers endorse our school. 
Learn Electricity Right 
Our electrical course teaches auto electric- 
ity from the ground up, qualifies you for 
position in up-to-date electrical service stations 
or to conduct a successful business of your own. 
We Teach—Autos, 
Trucks, Tractors, Farm Equip- 
ment, Tire Repairing, Braz- 
and Welding, Bat- 
tery "pairing and 
machine shop work 


Get free catalog 
and study the 
opportuni- 

ties. 


Michigan State Auto School 


A. G. Zeller, Pres. and Gen. Mor 
87 Auto Bullding, 3729 Woodward Ave. 


Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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“Well,” he said, "there's a desk in the 
next room here that I've planned to have 
vou call yours. I want you to sit there at 
that desk and, perhaps, at first, just stud 
what you see going on around you. If 
there's anything you like in what you see, 
I want you to say so. If there's anything 
you don’t like, I want you to say so. If you 
want to make any changes, make them.” 

Possibly I have some of the old pioneer- 
ing spirit of my forbears; the spirit that 
responds to the lure of a new country. 
At any rate, I pulled up stakes and came 
to Chicago. The first thing I did was to 
study people. I began with my new busi- 
ness associates. I tried to fnd out for 
myself what manner of men they were; 
what were their standards and aims and 
methods. I studied the ofhcers, and so on 
through the organization. For, as I said 
before, and must say again, a bank is not 
composed of desks and books and money 
vaults, but of human beings. They are 
the mind and heart of any business. They 
give it its living quality. 


HE first six months I was here were pret- 

ty difficult ones. I made some changes 
which affected what I may call the tech- 
nical or purely business methods. But per- 
haps the most far-reaching work was that 
which had to do with the human element. 

I began this by calling a meeting of the 
junior officers and having them tell all 
they knew about their own work, and 
about the aims of the bank as an institu- 
tion. Then I called all the heads of de- 
partments together, eighty or ninety of 
them, and had each one tell about the 
work of his department. 

I did not do this to have them tell me 
what they were doing. I already knew 
that. What I wanted was to have them 
tell one another, so that each man would 
see outside his own department and into 
those around him. It broadened their 
vision. It set up human relations, in place 
of mere routine channels of business. 

Finally, I called the whole organization 
together in our main banking-room and I 
got up on one of the tables and talked to 
them—not about what they could do for 
the bank, but about what the bank would 
like to do for them. 

For I believe that every human being 
has within him something that could be 
of value and of service to those around 
him. In proportion as he is able to give 
this out, to radiate the power that is in 
him, he becomes a real factor in the lives 
of others. This is especially true of men 
in business. And it is true of the least 
important employee. 

started a personnel department as one 
| way of helping to accomplish it. The first 
| report came to me a few months ago; one 
| hundred and fifty pages of information 
about the individuals who work in this 
bank. Why did I do that? Simply because 
I want those people to be regarded, and to 
regard one another, as human beings; 
not merely as clerks and stenographers 
and tellers and cashiers and department 
heads and so on. 

A lunch-room for the executives was 
started; not because it was necessary to 
feed them, but for the purpose of getting 
| them together, man to man. To know 
| each other, and call each other Bill and 
'Tom and John and Joe. A machine will 
run with wheels and cogs. But a business, 
if it is to grow, must be alive. And the 


men and women in it are what give it life- 

That belief is at the foundation of my 
own life. Of course, I have other strong 
convictions. One is that the oz/y great 
satisfaction in this world comes through 
accomplishment. I have never spent time 
thinking about how much money I was 
going to get by doing one thing or by 
doing something else. The only thing that 
has ever interested me was whether I was 
going to accomplish something. The man 
who works on that basis will find life 
worth living, no matter what his job is. 

I wish I could make every young man 
realize this; for it is the key to happiness. 
It probably is a waste of time to tell a 
young man that money does not bring 
happiness. He would like to find out for 
himself whether it does. But if we can 
tell him that accomplishment wil? bring 
happiness, and if we can get him to find 
that out for himself, we shall have done 
him the greatest service we can. 

Tied up with this belief that to accom- 
lish something brings the deepest possi- 
le satisfaction is my conviction that 

work is a privilege. I like to work. I often 
get down to my office at half past eight in 
the morning and I often stay there until 
after six o'clock. I believe in recreation. 
I play golf sometimes—although I believe 
the way some of my friends put it is that 
I “work at playing golf." But, as a rule I 
am too busy. 

Another thing I believe is that the best 
kind of life is the simple one. I find my 
greatest pleasure in spending my evenings 
at home with my emmy, My boy is 
away at school, but that doesn’t keep us 
from being the closest “pals.” My little 
daughter is my chum. I believe in family 
ties, in the integrity of the home, in 
friendship, and in simple pleasures. 
These things, it seems to me, react on a 
man's work; and they ought therefore 
to be included in my business creed. 


HEN it comes to the broader aspect 
of my work as the president of a great 
bank, I have equally definite convictions. 
I said that in my own case I never spent 
any time thinking how much money I was 
ing to make. That wasn’t the standard 
In worked by as a man; and it is not 
the one by which I work as a banker. The 
policy for this institution is not laid out 
solely, or even primarily, according to 
whether one course will bring greater 
financial profits than another. My idea 
is that this bank shall play a worthy part 
as one unit in the financial structure of the 
country and of the world. I do not feel 
that it should be run on any narrow and 
selfish basis. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the broader and sounder the basis, 
the better the financial structure you can 
build upon it, even from the point of view 
of ultimate profits. 

People think of a big city bank as an 
impersonal thing that deals in money and 
that has no intimate connection with them 
as human beings, perhaps away off in the 
small town, or on a farm in the country. 

They are all wrong! The city bank, 
through the ramifications of its various 
activities, reaches out everywhere. The 
credit structure of the nation has its 
foundation in the city banks. Really, the 
smallest merchant in the most remote 
village stands or falls by their action. My 
ambition for the Continental and Com- 
mercial banks is not primarily that they 
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Trustworthiness, Proved 


By BARNEY OLDFIELD 
(President, The Oldfield Tire Company) 


To build the Tires on which a Speedway championship 
is won is a feat which many attempt but few perform. 


Last year’s title—first, second and third—was won on 
Oldfield Tires. 


But my pride in this victory rests on the fact that it was 
far more than a mere sporting event. 


It was the one and only way in which Oldfield Tires 
could publicly and officially prove themselves the most 
trustworthy tires in the world. 

Such must be to you too the most interesting part of the 
story. 

These race champions GOT for their cars exactly the tire 
qualities you WANT for yours. 

Life, endurance, mileage and—born from these—a con- 
fidence of freedom from tire troubles and worries—such 
are the proven results of Oldfields on speedway, street 
or road. 


Your size and style are waiting at the nearest Oldfield 
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store. Come and get the tires you need. ® 
You know me, 


T 


HE OLDFPIHL 
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TheyLaughed 


at My Idea— 
Butt Increased 
My Pay 

$8000 Year 


Warren Hartle’s own re- 
markable story. They told 
him it couldn't be done—that 
it was a ‘‘fool stunt’’ to try. 
But he went ahead and was 
amazed to find how easy it was. 
From his $18 a week job in the railway mail serv- 
ice he jumped to $10,000 a year. 


e^ ARTLE, you're all wrong. Take my 
advice and stay where you are." 


“But listen, Jim—" 

“Nothing doing. You can't convince me that 
you can learn how to sell. If you had a selling 
personality, or if you had the 'gift of gab' it 
might be different. But you know yourself that 
you were never cut out to be a Salesman. Its 
a fool stunt, that's all." 

Such was my running mate's answer when I told him I 
intended to learn the Selling game. True, I didn't know 
the first thing about Selling. Clerking in the railway mail 
service was far removed from selling goods, and I didn't 
blame Jim for trying to discourage me. Yet I had heard of 
a new and easy ving te of learning Salesmanship that was 
accomplishing wonders. This amazing method disclosed 
the very secrets of Selling that were used by the most 
successful Salesmen in the Country. Men who previously 
knew nothing about Selling were getting results that were 
actually astonishing. 

One of my brother railroad workers, who had never 
sold a thing in all his life, was earning almost $100 a week 
as a Salesman. And then there was another fellow—a fire- 
man—who had learned these secrets and was now makin 
$10,000 a year! In fact there were hundreds of cases o 
men who had jumped from small pay jobs in almost every 
line of work to pro bee warnings as Master Salesmen. 
If these fellows could make good, I felt that I could too, 
so I determined at least to try. 


My First Selling Job 


From the day I began to study these wonderful secrets 
of Selling in my spare time, I was filled with new hope— 
new ambition. It seemed like no time before I had mas- 
tered them. It was then that I was informed that my first 
Selling job was waiting for me. 

I never that my success would come so soon. 
At the end of my first week I received a letter from my 
Sales Manager congratulating me on my success. Eac 
month my sales ker t ene and raises in salary seemed 
to follow one on the heels of another. Almost before I 
realized it, I was in the $10,000 a year class. 

My advice to any man who wants to get out of the rut 
and into a real job is learn these Secrets of Successful Sell- 
ing. They are now revealed in full to every ambitious 
man by the National Salesmen's Training Association. 
You can learn these secrets in your leisure moments in 
your own home. And just as soon as you are qualified and 
ready you are given free access to the `N. S. T. A. Employ- 
ment Service which puts you in touch with many fine Sales 
positions. 


An Amazing Book That 
Has Jumped the Pay of 


Thousands 


Send for this free Book on 
Salesmanship that has helped 
so many to big selling posi- 
one: y e all about the 

S. T. A. method of Sales- 
e Training and Em- 
ployment Service. In addition 
you will read of the big oppor- 
tunities now open for VOU 
in the Selling game. Simply 
tear out and mail the attached 
coupon and it will be sent you 
at once. Address National 
Salesmen's Training Association, Dept. 23H, Chicago, Ill. 


National Salesmen's Training Ass'r n, 
Dept. 23-H, Chicago, Ill. 


Send me Free Proof that you can make me a Master 
Salesman and tell me how you will help me land a Selling 


job. | Also send your Free Book and list of lines with open- 
ings for Salesmen. This does not obligate me in any way. 
Nini LL LL eruca can renin eee ganas 
Address: — — Le a See 
CI ys co c nuts State aen 


shall make such and such profits; but that 
they shall become a greater and greater 
bulwark of financial strength and service. 

That is an example of what I mean by 


accomplishment. . A man does not “ac- 


| complish” dollars. He may earn them, or 


inherit them, or steal them, or get them 
somehow. They may come to him 
through accomplishment. The chances 
are that they will. But the thing he ac- 
complishes is very different. If it is a 
worthy thing, it means service of some sort. 

Personally, I have never undertaken 

anything which I did not at least think I 
could do. Perhaps that indicates another 
belief that goes to make up my business 
creed—the belief that a man must have 
faith in himself. To do this, he must be 
honest with himself. And that means 
being honest with himself about his limi- 
tations as well as about his abilities. In 
fact, I think that the first step toward 
getting rid of one's limitations is to 
recognize that they exist. 

The principle is exactly the same as it 
was when I had that situation to meet out 
in Des Moines, when I charged off the 
paper I knew to be worthless. A good 
many men are carrying a lot of “worthless 
paper" in character and ability. What 
they need to do is to take a personal in- 
ventory, and to charge off everything that 
won’t stand the test of severe self-exami- 
nation. Then they will know just where 
they stand. 

It seems hardly necessary to say that I 


believe, too, in being honest with others. 
I have always found that frankness is the 
best way to deal with everyone. Palaver 
seldom deceives people. If anybody is 
fooled by it, he isn’t worth fooling, any- 
way. I believe in simplicity. The Biggest 
men I have ever known were the simplest. 
They made the least show of power. 

There is one final thing: I believe that 
every individual business sheuld be con- 
ducted with regard to the best interests 
of the whole body of business. To put it 
that way does not convey exactly what I 
mean, for what I have in mind goes deeper 
than most people think business does. 
But in our modern life, the means of 
health, happiness, of progress, is depen- 
dent on business. And no business lives 
its own life independently of every other 
business. They are all mutually depen- 
dent on one another. 

I hope that sometime people will under- 
stand the extent to which the banks 
played their part. Some of you may say 
that it was a case of self-preservation 
with them. But it wasn’t always that. 
Plenty of banks were perfectly able to 
weather the storm themselves. They 
took on an extra burden of anxiety and 
responsibility to help those who were in 
distress. They believed it was up to them 
to carry part of the load. The mutual 
forbearance and helpfulness which has 
been shown by countless business men 
during the past year is something to be 
remembered with pride and satisfaction. 


CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, JR., the great-great-grandson of 
famous old **Commodore" Vanderbilt, picked out a job two years 
ago—when he was twenty-one,—has worked hard at it since then, 


and intends to go on working. 


In the August number of the maga- 


zine he tells why he does this, how he has earned a living for 
himself and his young wife, and describes some of his experiences. 


Conversation Between a Young 


Man and an Old Man 


(Continued from page 15) 


student at Yale and we sang on the college 
fence, the song leader wrote over the top 
of one of our sheets of music—Allegro non 
too mucho, which was bad Italian but 
mighty good common sense. Allegro, non 
too mucho. Fast, but not too fast. To work 
but not to overwork. To have faith in God; 
but not the faith in recklessness, or the 
faith that lies down and expects God to 
pull the whole load. To have money, but 
not too much money. For money is like 
fire—a good servant but a bad master. 

Mr. Barton: You say “to have money, 
but not too much money.” How much 
money is too much? How much is enough? 
At what point does money give the largest 
satisfaction with the least udin? 

Docror Conwe Lt: I don't know that 
I can answer that. Men differ in their 
characters and requirements. But if you 
change the question a little and ask, 
“How does money give the largest satis- 
faction?” I can tell you that. 

Last Christmas John D. Rockefeller 
sent me a check for one thousand dollars. 
I have never been associated with Mr. 
Rockefeller in all my life, never asked him 


for a cent, never written him or given him 
any reason to suppose that I needed 
money. Yet here, out of a clear sky, comes 
a check for one thousand dollars. When 
I opened the envelope and found it, I 
said to myself: * Here's a thousand dol- 
lars that I hadn’t expected at all. How 
can I have the most fun with it?” 

Well, I went over to the dean of Temple 
University and asked him for the names 
of six boys who had been forced to drop 
out for lack of money; I gave a hundred 


-to each, and they were able to finish the 


year. Then I thought of a poor old widow 
out on the edge of the city, who had been 
sick and wasn't able to pay even the pitiful 
little rent for her tiny cottage. So i rode 
out there and paid her rent for two years 
in advance—two hundred dollars a year— 
and took the receipt and gave it to her as a 
Christmas gift. 

Talk about satisfaction! Why I sang 
all the way back to my home. You ask 
me whether money can help to make old 
age happy, and I tell you with all my heart 
that it certainly can. Provided you don’t 
keep it! Provided you don’t hold onto it 
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“You're too hard on Freddy, Ted. The boy has more brains than you'd think." 
“How so, old lad?” 
“Why, haven't you noticed that he’s changed to Kelly-Spring fields?” 
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: Mellin’ S 


Food 


A baby fed on 
fresh milk, properly 
modified by Mel- 
lin’s Food, will grow 
strong and healthy 
and have good 
bones and teeth. 


Send today for a trial size bottle 
of Mellin’s Food, together with 
our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Company 


Boston, Mass. 


AMMI to 


Sin 


Send for a ree) AM 200-paze book. It tells how 
Stammering and Bruttering. gan be quickly cured by 
the most Advanced Scientific Method in the world. 


Those IY are unable Fa ‘acvend oul our Resident School 
ma E nour Standard Course for 

Y iry will be kept confidential. Home Study 
Detroit, ak 


ER I3 SCHOOL, 2 Adelaide St., 


If over 18 and under 55 you can be- 
come a successful nurse through 
the famous CHICAGO aystem of 
Home Training. Thousands of suc- 
cessful graduates in last 22 years. 
Earn $25 to $40 a Week 
Entire tuition fees often earned in few 
eeka ile you learn. Lessons 
nd interesting. Splendid 

. Hospital experience 

w tuition fees. Easy i a; 
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| even before you are dead. 


| cences of Tolstoy." 


for your children to quarrel about after 
you are dead, or covet and scheme for 
What a fool 
a man is to leave a great fortune to his 
children! Of the four thousand and forty- 
three millionaires whose lives I have been 
studying, three thousand, seven hundred 
and eight began life without a dollar. 
Some statistics compiled years ago in 
Massachusetts showed that not one rich 
man's son out of one hundred and seven- 
teen ever dies rich. 

The money you hoard impoverishes 
you. But the money you give away— 
it blesses old age like the cool shade of a 
tree. I can get a thrill of delight at any 
time by calling up the memory of nearly 
five thousand men whose college training 
my lectures have helped to provide. 
That’s the kind of fortune for a man to 
lay up if he wants a delightful and exciting 
old age. A fortune in folks; money in men. 

Mr. Barton: After the battle of Kene- 
saw Mountain they left you on the field 
for dead, Doctor Conwell. Did you think 
then that you were going to die? 

Docror CoNwELL: I was sure of it. 
I heard the footsteps of those who were 
searching for the wounded, but I was too 
weak to call. Finally, darkness came and 
the footsteps receded, and did not return. 
The next morning they came to search for 
my body, because | was an officer. 

Mr. Barton: And that night, lying 
there all alone, believing that you were 
going to die, were you afraid? 


OCTOR CONWELL: Not so much 

afraid, I think, as rebellious. It seemed 
all wrong to die before I had more than 
tasted life... I was angry and bitter. 
Afraid? Perhaps that, too: but, most of all, 
resentful. Now, it is very different. Nature 
prepares the way for the end, softening the 
road that all of us must travel, as the leaves 
falling in the autumn soften the pathway 
and relieve the shock. You remember what 
Cicero said: “The death of a young man 
is like the forcible wrenching of an apple 
from the tree before it is ripe, like the 
quenching of a high fire with buckets of 
water." All nature seems to rebel against 
it, as I rebelled against the thought of 
death, lying there on the battlefield. But 
the apple ripens, and falls without a jar 
into the outstretched arms of the earth, 
that are padded soft with grass; the fire 
burns low, and flickers out so silently that 
one can hardly say at what instant it 
expires.... So comes death to old age, 
naturally, peacefully, like a friend. 

Little by little, the years loosen our grip 
on the world. Little bs little we lose, not 
the fear of death alone—for many young 
men.face death without fear—but the 
revolt against it. I do not often speak of 
dying. It will come when it will come, as 
sleep will come to me to-night. I can only 
say that I am ready, any man of many 

ears will say so; you will say so when you 
lave lived your life. You need not fear. 
You will finish your day's work, and at 
the end of the day you will say, “I have 
worked; I am tired, I will sleep.” It will 
be as natural as that, and the thought of 
sleep will be sweet. 

Mr. Barton: That seems so whole- 
some, so much as it ought to be. I was 
reading the other day Gorky’s “‘ Reminis- 
He said that Tolstoy 
always feared and hated death. He 
quotes him as saying: "If a man has 


learned to think, no matter what he may 
think about, he is alw ‘ays thinking of his 
own death." That isn't true, is it? 
Doctor Conwe t: I never heard that 
quotation from Tolstoy before; it is rank 
nonsense. I should say that the more a 
man has learned to think the less he 
broods over the thought of death. And 
I can tell you another thing: God must 
have one last gift of reconciliation in store 
for us that even we who are old cannot 
anticipate. I have stood at too many 


hundred deathbeds to doubt it. 
R.. BARTON: A physician told me 


once of seeing a dying man lift himself. 

on his elbow, and his face was transfigured, 
as though he caught a glimpse of another 
world. Have you ever seen that happen, 
Doctor Conwell—a sort of exaltation? 

Docror CowwrLL: It would be no 
exaggeration to say that I have seen it 
literally hundreds of times. We too often 
do death an injustice in our thought. 

We think of the suffering and pain of a 


last illness as the accompaniment of 


death. But the suffering is not death. 

Death is the kindly visitor who comes to 
end the suffering, to lift the burden, to 
break the chains. And no one who has’ 
stood often by the bedside can doubt that 
for an instant before the end the soul 
does hover hesitant between two worlds. 
I could tell you scores of instances—very 
impressive, very solemn instances. (After a 
pause) I wonder whether you will under- 
stand me if I tell you a very personal 
incident. There is so much loose thinking 
and talking on the subject of our relations 
with the other world .. . so much spiritu- 
alistic rubbish . . . one hesitates lest he be 
misunderstood. And yet I speak only 
what I myself have seen.... I do not 
presume to draw conclusions. 

Some years ago I had a dream that 
recurred every morning just before I 
awoke. It seemed to me that the figure 
of Mrs. Conwell appeared each morning 
and sat smiling at the: foot of my bed. I 
said nothing about it to anyone; it must 
be, I thought, a delusion of age. Yet the 
figure was as real as life, smiling, and 
asking questions and answering my own. 

One morning I said, or seemed to my self 
to say, “I know you aren't really there." 

“Oh, but I am!” she replied. 

“But how can I be sure?” I persisted. 
“Are you willing that I should test you?” 

She nodded, still smiling. 

“All right,” Tend.‘ ‘To-morrow I will ask 
you a question. Will you be ready for it?” 

She nodded again, and with another 
smile disappeared. The next morning she 
was there again. 

“I see you have come," I said. “Are 
you still willing?" 

She smiled and nodded, 
enjoy it all immensely. 

“Tell me then, where is my army dis- 
charge paper?” I had not seen it for 
years, and to the best of my knowledge 
was utterly ignorant of its se i 

In a voice that seemed as distinct as 
though she had uttered the words aloud, 
she answered, “Why, it is in the black 


seeming to 


Aapan box behind the books in your 


ibrary.’ 

I got out of bed and went into the 
library. There, after some search, I found 
the box, hidden away behind a row of 
books; and in it, under a varied collection 
of documents was the discharge paper. 
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One of 8“‘Leather-trim” models 


For sports, for school, for every- 
day hard wear. Heavy canvas 
uppers with brown leather 
ankle patches and reinforce- 
ments. Thick soles of red rub- 
ber —smooth, corrugated or 
suction grip. 


One of the largest selling 
shoes in the world 


Carried by almost every shoe 
dealer in the country. In high 
and low models, all grades and 
sizes for men, women and chil- 
dren. Smooth or corrugated 
rubber soles. A standard 
summer shoe. 


Comfort and style combined 


For many people comfort re- 
quires a heel. This model has 
a low springy rubber heel and 
carries an exclusive steel and 
fibre arch support. High or 
low, all sizes for men, women 
and children. 


They're converting a nation ~ 
to a new comfort 


Astonishing growth of Keds— The illustrations above show three 


E : «« ; of the most popular types of Keds. 
fr om the old fashioned tennis There are many other styles for men, 


shoe”’ to a complete line forevery women and children. They range all 
summer need. the way from a Boy Scout's hiking 
f shoe of real tire duck to a woman’s 

IGURE it out for yourself. smart oxford with leather trim- 
There were over 20,000,000 mings—feather-light sport and ten- 
pairs of canvas rubber-soled shoes nis shoes, “Leather-trim” models for 
made and worm last year—an aver- all-round summer wear, types with 
age of one pair for every five people — welt construction soles that have all 
in the United States. the smartness of the finest white 


In this tremendous market Keds buckskin. 
led all others by a wide margin. Keds are made only by the United States 
Keds have become the national sum- Rubber Company, the oldest rubber organ- 


F ization in the world. 
T . From the “tennis shoe” 
mer shoe You can find Keds at every good store 


you knew as a child has developed 
this whole complete line. Special 
types of Keds for all outdoor games, 
Keds for yachting, Keds for neatly 
dressed men and women on the street 
and in the home, Keds for the fleet- 
ing feet of childhood—Keds for every 
possible summer need. 


where shoes are sold. Try on the various 
models—notice how light and cool they all 
are. If your dealer does not have the 
type for your particular need, he can get it 
for you in a day or so. Be sure to look for the 
name Keds on the shoe—the guarantee of 
quality and service. 


United States Rubber Company 


Not all canvas rubber-soled shoes 
are Keds. Keds are made only by 
the United States Rubber Company. 
Look for the name Keds on the shoes. 


Keds 
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"Keep Our 
Trained 


Weed out inefficient employees 


Be conservative in buying 
Carry small stocks 
double sales effort 


Dont discharge valuable employees 


American Employers Tell 
Editor How They Are Im- 
proving Their Organizations 


1921 is putting men to the test. 

The editor of the Factory magazine recently 
asked a group of managers at the head of large 
industries, to tell what they do when it becomes 
necessary to run business more efficiently. 

The information they gave is full of meaning 
to the young men of America. The above chart 
shows five of the answers made most frequently. 
Of these answers two relate to employees. The 
thing that is most in the minds of employers is 
that of weeding out inefficient men and keeping 
their valuable men. 

Think what this means to you. How do you 
stand today in the eyes of your employer? 
How will you stand next year? 

If you were up for discussion in the “inside 
office" today, would they say: ‘‘He is a man we 
must keep.” 

Make use of your spare hours, put valuable knowl- 
edge into your head, get into the preferred class—the 
type of man that the keen employer says ''Keep" 
even when business is slow. 

The United Y. M. C. A. Schools provide a way, no 
matter where you are or what your working hours 
may be. 

Our Correspondence [nstruction is unique. Its 
guiding principles are: (1) The most service for the 

east money; (2) personal interest in every student; 

(3) high-grade courses based on the best text-books 
and adapted to the practical needs of young men. 
These principles are applied in the instruction of 
more than 120,000 students now enrolled in the 
National Y. M. C. A. Educational System. 

We are glad to hear from and to help every ambi- 
tious man. You will be advised to study only the 
Course most likely to develop your talents, to fit you 
for larger responsibility and more congenial and 
productive work. 

Your case is probably similar to that of hundreds 
of others whom we have helped. Tell us about your 
aims. 

The list below suggests only a few of the more than 
200 spare-hour correspondence courses. Fill out and 
mail the Inquiry Coupon. 


UNITED 
Y. M. C. A. SCHOOLS 


Dept. 4-Jy 
375 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 
I am interested in the position or 
home-study course I have marked. 
Please give full information, 


Salesman Bookkeeper 
Stenographer Civil Engineer 
Business Law Surveyor 


Better Letters 
Business English 
Factory Management 
Foremanship 
Mechanical Engineer 


Electrical Engineer 
Electrician 

Steam Engineer 
Machine-Shop Practice 
Plumber 


Draftsman Farm Motor Mechanic 
Illustrator Architect 

Advertising Man Building Contractor 
Accountant Agricultural Courses 


Auto Mechanic 
Radio Operator 
Concrete Engineer 
Banking 


Name and 
Occupation 


Poultry Husbandry 
Mathematical Courses 
English Courses 
Foreign Languages 


Address 


Again the next morning she appeared, 
with a little smile of triumph, as if to say, 
“You see it was there, just as I told you; 
now will you believe?” -But I was not 
satisfied, of course. I asked her if I might 
make another test, and with the same 
happy smile, as though the game enter- 
tained her greatly, she promised again. 

That morning at breakfast I spoke to 
one of the maids, who had lived with us 
for fourteen years. 

“Mary, you remember the gold foun- 


| tain pen that Mrs. Conwell gave me years 


ago. I want you to take it off my desk 
to-day and hide it. And you are not to 
tell me or anyone else where you hide it. 
Do you understand?” 

Again the next morning the figure ap- 
peared, and we seemed to joke about it 
all for a little while. Finally I said: 

“Do you know where Mary hid my pen?" 

“Of course I do.” 

“Can you tell me the place?” 

“Get out of bed and come with me," 
she answered laughingly. 

I rose, and seeming to hold her hand was 
led to one of the closets in my room. The 
top shelf of the closet had been built into 
a little closet with a door which covered 
only a part of the closet front. She 
motioned me to it, and I took a chair and 
climbed up. I ran my hand over the shelf 
this way, and that, but without encoun- 
tering the pen. I felt then that the whole 
thing must have been a delusion, and 
turned to step down from the chair. 

But she was still in the doorway and 
pointed again to the shelf, shaking her 
head emphatically, as if to say, “It is 
there! Look again; you will find ie 

I did look again. I stretched my hand far 
in behind the door on either side, and this 
time, to my amazement, I found the pen. 


I told that simple incident some weeks 
later in private conversation to a friend. 
He told it to another friend. And so, 
somewhat to my embarrassment, it came 
back to me one morning on the front page 
of the morning newspaper. Since it has 
been published once, I feel no reticence 
in repeating it....only a certain reluc- 
tance lest some readers should force into 
it an interpretation which I myself do 
not pretend to give. 

“Tf a man die shall he live again?” 
Youth asks the question half in hope, half 
in dread. But old age hardly asks it at all. 
Quietly, peacefully, conviction creeps into 
the spirit as a staying guest. The assur- 
ance of another life lies deeper than the 
Scriptural texts. Half a century before 
the birch of Christ in “pagan Rome," as 
we are wont to speak of it, wise brooding 
old Cicero looked deep into his own heart 
and read the answer to his hopes. You 
remember he said: “I do not wish to 
depreciate life, as many men and good 

hilosophers have done; nor do I regret 
dee lived, for I have done so in a way 
that lets me think that I was not born in 
vain. But I quit life as I would an inn, not 
as Į would a home. For nature has given us 
a place of entertainment, not of residence." 

“But I quit life as I would an inn." 
Was ever a finer sentence penned by the 
hand of man? We sit here, you and I, in 
this hotel. In an hour I shall check out 
and go to meet my next engagement. In a 
year, or five years or ten, or twenty at the 
uttermost, I shall check out of this hotel 
which I call my body and start on the last 
and greatest and most thrilling trip of all. 
And I am ready. My bags are packed; 
my friends have gone ahead. I shall be 
going to those I love... leaving the inn 
and going home. 


People Who Do Not Pay Their Bills 


(Continued from page 59) 


If a man cannot meet his household 
bills every thirty days, he will not be able 
to meet them every sixty or ninety days; 
but what usually happens is that this sort 
of a purchaser, who 1s almost invariably 
a man living beyond his means, makes 
expensive and extensive purchases, on 
which the retailer sees a large profit, and 
sometimes a greedy retailer will even add 
a little extra profit or pay a commission 
to servants. The buyer lets his bill go for 
ninety days and then, when pressed for 
payment, makes a payment on account, 


| goes on for another ninety days and makes 


another payment, and so on until at the 
end of the year, the customer, while still 
paying a certain sum on account, is all 
the while increasing his total indebtedness. 
Then the retailer becomes afraid that if he 
cuts down credit he will get no more 
money, and in the end loses the whole 
account. 

1 know of grocers and butchers in small 
towns who have balances of two, three and 
four thousand dollars in these running 
household accounts; and they would do 
far better in the end to close the accounts 
at once, and if there is to be a loss take it 
now rather than in the future, when the 
loss will be larger. There are a few people 
of the older generation who are in the 
habit of paying their bills once or twice 


a year, because only then do they get 
their income. But shat this really means 
is that the retailer is acting as a banker 
for these people between income periods, 
and that they are spending in advance of 
income. This is not good business, and 
the retailer who thinks that by such an 
extension of credit he is building up trade 
is fooling himself. 

Overbuying is also a frequent cause for 
the non-payment of bills as they fall due. 
Overbuying may mean buying too much, 
even if the price is right, or buying at all 
if the prices are not right. This would 
seem to be a matter for the man in the 
store to judge, and to be no business of 
the credit man. But what is the use of 
selling goods if the buyer cannot pay for 
them? 

If the merchant fairly estimated his 
market, and then discounted his expecta- 
tions, he would rarely overbuy; but your 
average man does nothing of the kind. 
If a price is low he thinks he can get rid 
of the goods somehow, and with very little 
urging from the salesman stocks up. A 
clever salesman may persuade the none too 
experienced merchant that the market is 
on hand waiting to be developed, if only 
he goes about it right. Most markets, if 
properly canvassed, will yield more than 
they now yield; but the merchant, espe- 
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cially if he has a country store, will rarely 
take the trouble to follow the instructions 
of the agent. Instead, when he finds that 
the goods are not moving he will not make 
up his mind to take up a loss and get rid 
ar them at a cut price—that is, acknowl- 
edge his mistakes—but he will let them 
go out on shaky credits and long-time 
payments; and the first thing you know 
that merchant is running behind on the 
payment of his own bills, is turning cor- 
ners here and there, and fails for lack of 
working capital. 


This same sort of a merchant hardly 


ever keeps in touch with market condi- 
tions. He buys heavily on a falling market 
and sparingly on a rising market. He 
reads only his local paper, and if he does 
take a metropolitan paper he will prob- 
ably skip the financial and business pages, 
because he sees no connection between 
stocks and bonds and the canned goods, 
shirts, and overalls on his shelf. And so he 
is always surprised when the market turns. 

In practically every case of honest fail- 
ure the disaster would be avoided if only 
the man checked up on himself in time. 
But he seldom has even the slight training 
which this process would require, and in- 
stead of facing facts deceives himself first 
and his creditors second. 


PHE oddest part of commercial fraud is 
that it is infectious. In one small town 
all the merchants were lured into a ring 
by which they gave false credit references 
for each other. They then disposed of the 
goods thus obtained to a broker who had 
suggested the scheme. We sent eighty- 
three people to jail out of that town. In 
several country districts the lawyers 
banded together to give good references 
for each other; when they did not pay 
their bills and a creditor tried to sue out 
a claim he would discover that a rule of 
the county bar association forbade one 
lawyer from bringing suit against another! 
In a mountain district of a Southern state 
the conspirators actually organized a bank 
so that its letterheads might be used to 
write references on. They got more than 
two hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
goods before they were caught and con- 
victed. 

These fraudulent failures, although we 
pursue them diligently merely to make 
examples of the debtors in order to dis- 
courage untruthfulness, are not really of 
much importance in getting at why people 
do not pay their bills. The really big cause 
of failure is lack of business adaptability; 
and this very frequently is coupled with 
the second reason, which is lack of train- 
ing. The third reason is lack of character. 
If a man lacks character nothing can be 
done for him; if he lacks adaptability for 
the particular business in which he is en- 
gaged it is highly important that he get 
into some other line with all speed. If, 
however, he has adaptability and charac- 
ter and lacks training, that training can be 
supplied. 

he honest man in business, that is, the 
man with character, who lacks adapta- 
bility or training will quickly discover his 
E only he keeps an eye on the regu- 
larity with which he is able to pay his bills. 
A slowing in the payment of bills—a pass- 
ing of their maturities—is a symptom of 
disorder and a warning for an immediate 
examination. It is the "coated tongue” 
of business. 


This 


Test. 


Told Millions the way to pretty teeth 


Millions of people have already made this 
simple ten-day test. And the glistening 
teeth you see everywhere now are largely the 
result of this method. 

We urge you to make it. Then see and 
feel how your teeth conditions change. 


Must fight film 


. You must fight film to keep your teeth 
whiter, safer and cleaner. Film is that vis- 
cous coat you feel. It clings to teeth, gets 
between the teeth and stays. The tooth 
brush, used in old ways, does not remove it 
all. So very few people have escaped the 
troubles caused by film. 

It is the film-coat that discolors, not the 
teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 


Ask for this 


. 

Ask for a ten-day test. Then judge by 
what you see and feel how much this 
method means. ` 

Each use of Pepsodent brings five desired 
effects. It attacks the film in two efficient 
ways. It leaves the teeth so highly polished 
that film cannot easily adhere. 

It multiplies the salivary flow—Nature’s 
great tooth-protecting agent. It multiplies 
the starch digestant in the saliva, to digest 
starch deposits that cling and may form 
acid. It multiplies the alkalinity of the 


Pepsodeni 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose 
every application brings five desired 
effects. Approved by highest authori- 
ties, and now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere. Alldruggists supply 
the large tubes. 


acid. It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. And 
all these troubles have been constantly in- 
creasing. 


To daily combat it 


Dental science has for years been search- 
ing for a daily film combatant. It has now 
been found. Careful tests under able author- 
ities have amply proved its efficiency. Lead- 
ing dentists everywhere now advise its use. 


The methods are embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. And to millions of 
people, here and abroad, it has brought a 
new era in teeth cleaning. 


ten-day test 


saliva, to neutralize the acids which cause 
tooth decay. 

These results all accord with modern den- 
tal requirements. Everybody, every day, 
should get them. 

Send the coupon for the 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coat disappears. 
You will be convinced. Then the benefits to 
you and yours may be life-long in extent. 

Cut the coupon now. 


Ten-Day Tube Free “’ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 766, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Away From City Cares 


OST everyone has wished for a cottage. A 
summer home perhaps, where the family could 
live in the open. The booklet “Away From City 
Cares" tells you how Togan Summer Homes 
can be had complete, quickly and economically. 


TOGAN - STILES 


1625 Eastern Ave. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


RAPID 
Fireless Cooker 


Special Low Factory Price 
direct to you. Cooker is alumi- 
num lined throughout. Full 
set of famous *'Wear Ever” 
aluminum cooking utensils 
comes with it. Ask for free 
Home Science Book. 
WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
7 Detroit, Mich. 


Why dori dont YOu 
become an 


Gecountant? | 


Spendid positions by the hundreds are remaining unfilled 
for lack o! Porained men and the demand is inc: erento Feeds 


You can complete 


High School Course 
n 2 Years this simplified High 


side of two years. Meets all regpiremente for entrance to college 
andthe leading professions his and thirty-six other it practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. HB1, Drexel Ave. & 58th St. 


This BookFree 


“Success in Music and How 
2? Sousa and nine other 
to Win It world-famous musicians 
tell how you can quickly learn to play sax- 
ophone, cornet, trombone, clarinet, any 
. nd or orchestra instrument and double 
your income and pleasure, 
Free Trial Any 
Conn Instrument 


Used by greatest bands and solo 
artists. Highest honors at world 


CHICAGO 


ay, C. G. CONN, Ltd. x 
701 Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Ind. 
Valuable Information FREE World's Largest Manufacturers of 

Our interesting book tells all detalls—explains our distinc- High-Grade and Orchestra 

tive method—tells you what you want to know. Just address In AT — nts, 


International Accountants Society, I 
Dept. 72 2626 S. Michigan Ave. hicago, A 


What I Owe to My 
Mother 


FIRST PRIZE 
My Whistling Mother 


HEN I open the treasurehouse 
of childhood memories, I find 
that everything revolves around 
my whistling mother. 
Always the provider as well as home- 


| maker—and there were five of us—she. 
| kept us fed, clothed, and in school. 


She fortihed us to forget the gibes of 
other children as we carried the big baskets 


| of laundry which supplied our necessities. 


And always, in winter, in summer, dark 
days or fair, she whistled gay tunes as she 
worked, often composing them herself. 
“Fooling the Blues," she called them. 

As we grew older she went with us 
through the years “when a feller needs a 
friend.” After a long day's work going 
with us to the skating rink, and watching 
us. We were proud of our young and 
beautiful mother and, though we some- 


| times went with boy friends we much 


preferred our mother's companionship. 

She encouraged us to spend wisely, 
dress becomingly, and always share with 
others less fortunate. 


She managed music lessons for us, and. 


though she had never studied music, a 
wrong note repeated in practice brought 
her to help ido. One day when she had 
sung a beautiful alto in practice I asked 
why she did not sing oftener. 

“ My dear," she answered, "one doesn't 
sing and plan ahead at the same time. I 
can whistle and think, and the more 
I need to think the harder I whistle." 

With all the odds against her she 
whistled the years of hardship away. 
Every turn in the winding: path of my 
life shows Mother's imprint; she had 
passed that way, and her loving under- 
standing and brave, cheery whistle come 
back through the years and will not let 
me give up the fight. 

As I look at her dear face with its halo 
of graying hair, I wonder how I can ever 
repay her. M. A. C. 


| SECOND PRIZE 


A Brave Pioneer 


NEARLY fifty years ago my father and 
mother came by ox team from Ohio 
to lowa, where they homesteaded a 

uarter section of prairie land. Father 
did soon after replacing the sod house 
with a frame shack. 

Mother was left with three boys, Hill, 
ps and myself, and I was only twelve. 

ack home was a brother, willing to share 
the responsibility of rearing and educating 
us along with his own sons. The prairie 
farm had only hardship and loneliness to 
offer—that and independence. Mother 
decided to stick. 

It was a hard struggle for many years. 
Neighbors lived miles apart. The roads 
were wheel tracks in the sod. A few 


months each year we cheerfully walked 
four miles to a log schoolhouse, but Mother 
taughtustoapply the Ten Commandments 
and to read. We had enough to eat, and 
our cob and peat fire kept the shack warm 
in winter, but our clothes were poor. 

When I was twenty-one I visited my 
uncle in Ohio. His luxurious home and 
my cousins’ sophisticated speech and 
ways disheartened me, for I was aware of 
my own crudeness and of the poorness of 
our pioneer home. I suffered to think 
how hard work had spoiled my mother’s 

retty hands and poverty deprived her of 

coming clothes. 

A second visit some years later im- 
pressed me differently: My uncle had 
died, his house had gone to wrack, and 
his money had not lasted. The boys were 
intelligent and well educated but lacked 
gumption somehow. Their bewilderment 
was obvious that I, once a stammering 
yokel, had somehow become a man of 
means and mild distinction. 

As for myself, I was grateful to my 
mother that she had given her sons the 
chance to struggle. Uncle was a strong 
man who used his powers that his sons 
might be given things. Mother had trained 
her sons to get things for themselves. 

J. B. S. 


THIRD PRIZE 
What My Mother Did for Me 


THE greatest thing my mother did for 
me was to plant within me a desire to 
do and be something worth while, or, as 
she expressed it, to “be somebody.” 

Thete are those who wish to live their 
childhood over. I would be happy to 
forget mine. A rude shanty at one end 
of a dirty coal yard, a father who came 
reeling home, hurling curses, epithets, or 
furniture at those who dared to cross his 
will; all this flashes before me, brightened 
only by my mother’s cheerful, undaunted 
presence. 

Denied an education herself, Mother 
began to learn with me. She read my books 
and discussed them with me. Many a 
worth-while thought was thus planted in 
my mind. 

Later, our few pennies she somehow 


stretched to buy paper, pencils, and some- | 


times car fare, that 1 might attend high 
school; if the car fare was not forthcoming 
I walked three miles. 

I had always longed for a violin. Never 
did I see one without feeling a strange 
fascination, a desire to touch it, to caress 
it, and to play it. At last, when I was 
fifteen, Mother bought one, *on time." 
I shall never forget the joy on her face 
when she gave it to me. Many an hour 
have I practiced when it was too hot, or I 
was too tired, because I knew Mother had 
to wash to pay for my violin and my 
lessons. 

On leaving high school, I began teaching 
in a rural school and by degrees obtained 
a few months of college work and the 
principalship of a small town school. 

To-day I am the wife of as manly a man 
as heart could desire, and the possessor 
of an honored place in a comfortable, 
happy home, a happiness due entirely to 
the efforts of a devoted mother. F. B. 
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Why Mr. Williams Bought a “Colt” 
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Strangers called just as he was closing up 


VERYBODY in town was sorry for 
Mr. Williams. The story told in the 
Herald the day after Officer O’Brien found 
him bound and gagged in his office at 
three o'clock in the morning was the 
feature story of the issue. It read: 
"Police Officer O'Brien, making his 
usual rounds, in looking into the store of 
Williams &Co., was surprised to seea man, 
bound and gagged, in a chair at the back 
of the store. He found the door open 
and went in. The man was none other 
than George Williams, the proprietor him- 
self, and the story which Mr. Williams 
told wasthe usual oneof the strangers who 
called just as he was locking up. Over- 
powering him, they bound him to a chair 
and made way with about $500 in cash 
from the safe. Mr. Williams said he had 
nothing with which to protect himself —a 
fact no doubt known to the robbers.” 
DAY Mr. Williams would know how 
to receive such intruders. One of his 
first acts was to purchase a Colt. “It's the 


best that money can buy,” the dealer said. 
“You are wise to have the protection of 
a Colt for your home and store.” 


Mr. Williams’ case is typical of the great 
numbers of stores and homes, unprotected 
against such unlawful intrusion. 


OUR dealer will be glad to show you 

the various models of Colt Automatic 
Pistols or Colt Revolvers, and advise you 
which is the best for your home protec- 
tion. They are manufactured by the 
historic Colt’s Patent Firearms Mfg. Co. 
of Hartford, Conn., who make not only 
Colt’s Revolvers and Colt’s Automatic 
Pistols, but Colt’s (Browning) Automatic 
Machine Guns and Colt’s (Browning) 
Automatic Machine Rifles— regulation 
equipment for the various branches of the 
Government service. 


Write to the Colt Company for “The 
Romance of a Colt," a very interesting 


booklet which they will be glad to send 


you free for the asking. 


n 


Learn Music 
At Home! 


SPECIAL SUMMER OFFER— Easy Lessons Free—Piano, 
Organ, Violin, Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet, Harp, 
Drums and Traps, Cello, Singing, ete. You pay only for 
music and postaze—which is small. No extras. Beginners 
or advanced pupils. Plain, simple, systematic. Twenty-two 
years’ success. Start at once. Send for special summer 
offer and booklet by return mail. Address U. S. School of 
Music, 447 Brunswick Building, New York City. 


Enjoy your 1921 *''Ranger'" 
Sarn money for the 
nts on Our Easy Pay- 

te e first 


that suit—cash or easy pa 


i lamps, horns, w , parta and 
I ires equipment, at half retall prices 
SEND NO MONEY—S 


Simply write today for big 
FREE Ranger Catalog und marvelous prices and terms. 


Cycle Company peca 
Mead Dept D37 Chitago mae EO nta 


8 
ALABASTINE 


NY 


to the health of your family. 


Alabastine 


INSTEAD OF KALSOMINE OR’WALL PAPER. 


Alabastine beautifies your walls—modernizes your home, and conduces 


for interior surfaces, plaster, or wallboard—in full five pound packages, 
directions on package; mixes with cold water. 
have cross and circle printed in red. 


ALABASTINE CO., 484 Grandville Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Alabastine is durable, sanitary, economical; 


All Alabastine packages 
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How We Made Cigars 


Sell Themselves 


Ouridea was to make a cigarso good thatevery 
smoker would like it—to sell it at a lower price 


than a similar quality sold at cigar stores. | 


—to sell to nobody but the smokers them- 
selves. 

—to let the smoker try 
them before buying. 

We believed that all we 
would have to do was to let 
the public know our plan and 
the otders would come in. 

That was nineteen years 
ago. We made the cigars, 
told the public about them, 
and we are still in. business 
and have never made an effort 
to sell a cigar to anyone but 
a consumer in all that time. 

Our El Nelsor is a hand- 
rolled cigar, 43% inches long. 
It is made of long Havana 
and Porto Rico filer and 
genuine Sumatra wrapper. 

Thisis how El Nelsor Cigars 
sell themselves: 

Write us to send you a box 
of cigars— we send you a 
box of 50. 

You smoke 10 of these 
cigars before you decide. If 
you want to keep the box, 
you send us $4.00. ‘If you 
don't care to keep them, re- 
turn the remaining 40 at our 
expense and pay nothing. 

In ordering, state whether 
mild, medium, orstrong cigars 
are preferred. 

This is the same offer we 
have been making for nine- 
teen years, and which has 
rad us over twenty thou- 
sand customers. 

This put-it-up-to-you meth- 
od, of course, must mean un- 
usual value or we couldn't 
make the sales. 


It is easy to try this plan. 

In ordering, please use your 
business letterhead or give 
reference, and no money need 
be sent if you don’t like them. 

Send for our catalog 

HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 

29 Bank Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Business for You! 


Make and sell Crispettes. Delicious con- 

e". fection. Everybody loves them. Can't get 
Ld enough. Come again and again for 
Z^ more. Easy to make. I furnish 

we everything. Raw materials plen- 

c tiful and cheap. 

~ > Profits enormous. 


Quick success possible anywhere—cities, small towns, 


villages. Amazing market—crowded streets; surging 
throngs at fairs, carnivals, parks, etc.; wholesale to grocers, 
bakeries, druggists, and so on Possibilites unlimited! 


Need no experience. Little capital starts you on road 
to phenomenal earnings. 


: " 
Write—Get My Help—Begin Now! 
Others are making money—lots of it. Letters just received during 
this year tell of wonderful successes. You can succeed, too. Start 
ia alf you need. I'll gladly help you., Furnish everything—complete 
outfit, mateciale cret formula, full directions, wrappers, etc. 

Send ard for illustrated book of facts. Telle how to start. 
Explains ak successful methods. Gives all information needed. 
It's free. Write now 


LONG EAKINS COMPANY 
713 High Street Springfield, Ohio 


Questions Folks Ask When They 
Want to Take a Trip 


(Continued from page 49) 


fortunes during the past war; and the 
people who formerly occupied them are 
contenting themselves with more modest 
quarters in high-class inns. 

We meet plenty of splurgers. A few 
days ago one of my assistants told me of 
a party of women w ho came to her to havea 
trip planned extending across the continent. 
They were rather flashily dressed, but not 
particularly wel? dressed. She recom- 
mended hotels that were good, but not the 
most expensive. On a recommendation of 
a hotel in Chicago, they demurred: 

“But that isn't the best hotel.” 

“Tt is a good hotel," my assistant as- 
sured them. "But if you want the most 
fashionable, l'll send you to the 
Hotel.” 

"We want that!" declared the women. 

“Well, then,” she said, “if you want 
that one, I think you will want your hotels 
changed all along the line. But it will be 
more expensive.” 

“Never mind the expense," replied one 
of the women. “Give us the most fash- 
ionable." 

My assistant picked out the most fash- 
ionable hotels. 

“Now,” she said, sure of her ground, “you 
will want a drawing-room in your sleeper.” 

The women hesitated. 

“What is a drawing-room?” one asked. 
My assistant explained the difference be- 
tween a drawing-room, a compartment, a 


, 


section, and a berth. The cost of the, 


drawing-room was about sixty dollars 
extra, the compartment about fifty. The 
women consulted. 

“Oh, never mind the drawing-room or 
compartment," they decided. “We'll 
take sections." 

'Those were the splurgers, the money 
was spent where it counted as show. 

Hotel-keepers are often regarded as 
pirates, butl want to say a word in their 
defense. One thing a man who wants to 
travel ought to consider, and that is fair 
play. In the first place, he ought to en- 
gage his room ahead if he can. If he can- 
not, he ought not to be disgruntled when 
a hotel cannot accommodate him. In the 
second place, having engaged his room, he 
ought either to occupy it or to release it. 


NE of the things which cause hotel 

rates to riseis the irregular occupancy 
of rooms. People do not think it necessary 
to engage rooms ahead, and so a hotel is 
overcrowded on one night and half empty 
on another, when to the travelers a night, 
one way or the other, would have made 
little difference. 

We direct thousands of honeymooners. 
Almost always we know them. A sixth 
sense helps us to spot them when they 
come to the offices, even when they try to 
conceal the fact. But more often they are 
frank about this most important journey. 
Sometimes the young woman comes alone, 
sometimes the young man comes alone, 
and sometimes they come together. 

Many a young man who comes to me 
says, smiling, “You planned ‘the wedding 


trip of my father, now you can plan mine.” 

lhirty-two years of honeymoon plan- 
ning! Lond how many young couples 
I have started to Washington, D. C. That 
is the most popular honeymoon resort, 
followed by Niagara Falls, Asheville, 
North Carolina, and Bermuda! These 
places are sought by the honeymooners of 
the East and the Middle West. Those in 
the extreme West still come to Washing- 
ton, but many of them take shorter trips 
to the National Parks. Atlantic City has 
its share of newlyweds; and motor trips to 
New England are rapidly growing in favor 
in the East. 


UR office in Washington had one 

wedding trip in which it officiated to 
an unusual extent. A wire came in one 
afternoon from a couple speeding toward 
that city who had been delayed by some 
trouble on the road. 

"When does the license bureau in 
Washington close?" asked the wire. “If 
after four, can you hold it open until we 
get there?" 

Our manager went to the license bu- 
reau, induced them to hold it open an 
extra hour, met the young couple when they 
came, and iecore. a minister for them. 
They had planned to arrive in plenty of 
time to do all this for themselves; but the 
delay had made it impossible and they 
were more than grateful for our help. 

Some details of travel never alter. 
Tipping is one of them. We have seen 
various efforts made to curtail tipping, or 
to stop it entirely; but as far as Is see 
they haveeffected nothing. Therearestates 
in the Union which have specific laws against 
tipping, but tipping goeson just the same. 

A lot of people said that prohibition 
would seriously injure hotel business; that 
hotels would not be able to go on without 
licenses. I have traveled a great deal 
since the dry laws went into effect, and I 
have yet to find a single hotel which has 
closed because of prohibition. 

Another new feature of travel is the 
rapidly increasing number of women who 
travel alone for pleasure. 

Then we have a small number of 
women, and of men as well, who have the 
regular love of the road, the irrepressible 
wanderlust that never lets them rest and 
keeps them always going. Mostly these 
are middle-aged women and men. Occa- 
sionally we get a young man of this type, 
hardly ever a young woman. These peo- 
ple have done all the big things and have 
seen all the famous spots. Now they are 
hunting the out-of-the-way places. 

They are usually people of modest in- 
comes, just enough to keep them journey- 
ing. Two of these wanderers are prolific 
sources of information to our service, since 
they write'and give us information about 
their discoveries. One man, an artist, has 
been living contentedly and happily in a 
small town in northern China. Now he 
is moving to Algiers. One woman makes 
a point of doing all the outr things she can 
hear of. She has been in the most un- 
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heard-of places and has seen more of the 
odd folks of the world than usually falls to 
the lot of any one human being. 

It takes more money to travel than it 


used to. Once we could quote an average | 


expenditure of ten dollars a day to the 


person who wanted to go around the | 


world. | Now we advise seventeen to 
twenty dollars a day. 
traveler, knowing how to economize, might 


get through on fifteen dollars a day; but 


seventeen is the least we feel able to assure | 


anyone as a minimum rate. 


One of the odd jobs which came to one | 
of our offices, and which indicates how far | 


service may go, was an inquiry from a 


man who had visited Buenos Aires some 


years before. 

“On a certain street," he said, “there 
was a building made of a kind of material 
new to me; a material I now want to know 
about, just what it can be used for, what 
it is made of, and how it is bought. Iam 
a contractor, and I have a notion I could 
use that stuff.” 

We found out for him the material, the 


maker, and the uses to which it could be | 


put. Another man called up and wanted 
to know the name and location of a cer- 
tain rest sanitarium. He had forgotten 
both the name of the sanitarium and of the 
town, but he could describe the place. We 
found the name and the location of the 
place for him through this description. 


[4T year we bought half a million dol- 
lars’ worthof tickets through our offices 
for people who didn’t want to go to the 
ticket offices. Buying tickets isn’t a part 
of our service; it is an accommodation we 
are glad to extend. We reserved fourteen 
thousand rooms in hotels. We placed 
several thousand orders for accident in- 
surance and insurance on luggage. We 
helped many parents to find the right kind 
of schools for their children. 

Last year one man wrote to ask help in 
adopting a child. We got the child, but 
we are not going to make that a feature of 
the business! Another friend of ours, a 
woman, who had used our offices in the 
Middle West, wrote a plaintive letter. 
Her little son was going to school in the 
East. He had to cross New York City 
from the Pennsylvania Station to Grand 
Central Station. 
him do this alone. Could we help her? 
We sent one of our representatives to meet 
the boy and to take him across town, 
although chaperoning is not one of our 
duties, as we understand them. 

In one of our offices, in a very high-class 
department store, there is a frequent in- 
quiry for a position as companion to 
people traveling. My assistant there tells 
me she has many of these, but never once 
has she had an inquiry for a companion; 
so she has been fale to help in this 
matter. 


"HUMAN Nature Stripped Raw” is 
the subject of an extraordinary article 
next month, based on the actual ex- 
periences of a guide who has taken 
thousands of tourists through the 
Grand Canyon. Filled with unusual 
stories, humorous, serious, illuminat- 
ing, it tells just how folks react to 
Nature's greatest marvel. The article 
is written by Merle Crowell. 


An experienced | 


She did not like to have | 


! 
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* According to estimates, only 10 per cent of our manufacturers and merchants know 
what it costs to manufacture and sell their products "—Edward N. Hurley 


Make Yourself the 
“One Man In a Thousand" 


Business is throwing its searchlight into 
every corner seeking the man who knows 
how to analyze the financial condition of 
an organization and show in figures just 
where it stands. 

And ambitious men who have recognized 
the ever present demand for the expert in 
accounting are training for the big posi- 
tions that are open in this tremendously 
important field. 

'Today the accountant who can show all 
the facts and give practical, common-sense 
advice on important policies is a man for 
whom great organizations aré competing— 
hisservicesarealwaysata premium. Asone 
prominent executive says: ''The compe- 
tent accountant is one man in a thousand.”’ 


Higher Accountancy for Men 


Aiming for the $5,000 
and $10,000 Jobs 

So valuable to any business is the ser- 
vice of the Higher Accountant that many 
specialists in this profession draw salaries 
of $10,000 or more—or command big 
fees in advisory capacities. Most of these 
men were once in unimportant clerical 
jobs; but they had the initiative to get the 
specialized training which always com- 
mands a high price in business markets. 

There is room for thousands of other 
men of thistype. Not nearly enough ex- 
perts in Accountancy are available to meet 
the demand—which means that any man 
who can deliver real accounting service 
can practically decide his own income. 


The LaSalle Problem Method 


Under the LaSalle plan of training a man 
getsthe benefit of the combined experience 
of hundreds of authorities; he gets it by 
solving the very problems which the pro- 
fessional accountant solves for our greatest 
business organizations; he handles every 
practical situation in every phase of ac- 
counting work; and he has the personal 
direction by mail of prominent members of 
the Accounting profession, who see that 
every question is answered, every point 
made clear on business analysis, organiza- 
tion, general accounting, cost accounting, 
auditing, commercial law, income tax work, 


etc. The result is P reaps , which puts 
a man years ahead of the plodding mass 
of detail workers—fits him to step into 
a “‘big pay’’ job or to act as a consulting 
accountant; for this training equips him 
with the accounting knowledge to pass the 
C. P. A. examinations in any state. 

Enrollment with LaSalle also gives free use of our 
consulting service, which brings the advice of our 
experts on any business problem whenever the 
member may need such help. You have big men 
back of you ready at all times to help you make good. 

LaSalle training has brought salary increases of 
from 200 to per cent to thousands of ambitious 
men. It has proved itself the key by which the door 
to advancement is quickly opened. And it is 
available to any man who will give part of hisspare 
time to get the specialized knowledge for which 
there is always such an urgent demand. 


Mail the Coupon 


Find out about this training—learn how you can. 
get it in your spare time at home,at a small cost and 
on convenient terms—see if it is not just what you 
need to increase your earning power. Mail the cou- 
pon and we will send all the facts about this course, 
also—'Ten Years’ Promotion in e,"—a book 
which has inspired thousands of ambitious men to 
greater achievement. Your request places no obli- 
gation upon you. Mail the coupon —today, 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 733-HR Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information re- 
garding the course and service I have marked with 
an X below. Also a copy of your book, "Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One." 

HigherAc- ( Training for positions as Auditors, 
countancy 4 Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- 
countants, Cost Accountants, etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 


LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world. It otters training for every important 
business need. If more interested in any of these 
courses, check here: 


OBusiness Management OTraffic Management— 

OLaw—Degreeof LL. B. _ Foreign and Domestic 

OBusiness Letter Writing OIndustrial Manage- 

O Banking and Finance ment Efficiency 

OPersonnel and Em- OComniercial Law 
loyment Management OBusiness English 

a Modern Foremanship OEffective Speaking 

OCoaching for C. P. A. & OExpert Bookkeepin 

InstituteExaminations QCommercial Spanish 


Name... ELA utc — 
Present Position.................................. ur. T— 
AOT... on erit orto tota ta ne EASI EOE —— 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
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" Correct Jewelry for Men" 
— On the Línks 


Sterling enameled loose links and 
soft collar pins, in colorings to 
match the shirtings, are the correct 
thing for golf and all sport wear! 
Particular men select Krementz 
exclusive designs and beautiful 
soft colorings. 


The name Krementz stamped on 
the back of each piece is a guar- 
antee of superior quality and 
longer wear. 


rementlme 


Collar Pins 
Ach 


941 K $3.50 pair 


KREMENTZ & CO., 


Soft collar set in box i 
set in box is an acceptable Newark, N. J. 


graduation gift 


What Would 
Schwab Do? 


— —or Armour, or Gary, or 
Patterson, or Wanamaker ? 
Time and again in your 
business life you have run 
up against perplexing prob- 
lems, upon your solution of 
which deperided profits or 
advancement. 
Have you ever said to vour- 
self —"I wonder what a 
man like Schwab would do 
in a case like this?" Yet 
you entertained little hope 
of knowing what the great 
business minds had done in 
similar situations. Now, bowever, you have opportunity to learn. Schwab, 
Armour, Gary, Patterson, and sixty-four other successful business men have 
made the information available for you. Out of their vast fund of business 
knowledge and experience they have written 


THE BOOK OF BUSINESS 


Five volumes of personal guidance from the leaders of American business 


They explain and give advice about business pursuits of all kinds. Schwab tells about “Salesman- 
ship and Its Foundation;" Gary, “The Fundamentals of Business;" Armour, “Making Money at 
Small Profit;" Wanamaker, "Business as a Science;" Patterson, “Business Efficiencv;" Rockefeller, 
“The Biggest Thing in Business;" Ingersoll, “Helping Your Customer to Buy More;" Basset, 
* Scientific Accounting; etc.—in all seventy helpful articles. 

Every man anxious to have complete information about the steps necessary for business success 
should own and read “The Book of Business." Equipped with this knowledge he cannot fail, 
Write for this business library to-day. It will be sent to you prepaid. You pay only one dollar to 
the postman upon delivery and the balance in nine (Canada eleven) one-dollar monthly payments. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON. COMPANY 
416 W. 13th St., New York 


Dept. E 
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How Hard Do You 
Work on Saturday 
Mornings? 
(Continued from page 41) 


““What!’ said the president, ‘do you 
mean that your work isn't in such shape 
that you can leave it for a week at any 
time without hurting it? Haven't you 
built a machine that will run a few days 
with you away?’ 

“The upshot of it was that the vice 


| president took the trip." 


The discussion went on from this point, 
but I left to keep another appointment. 
Nevertheless, I was deeply impressed. 
Since then, there have risen before me in 
sharp outline the instances which should 
long ago have shown me that in many a 
business office, Saturday morning is 
becoming more and more of a dead letter. 

Touching the point is the case of a certain 
man I know who is a department head in 
one of the large business houses in New 


| York City. He had spent much time and 


energy building up an efficient working 
force, which consisted of three assistants, 
several clerks, and a large number of 
stenographers. 

A year ago this spring, when the weather 
began to warm up, all three of the young 
men took their families to the country for 
the summer. 

They got to talking one day and decided 
it would be a fine thing if they could talk 
the boss into letting them each take every 
third Saturday for himself, not coming to 
the office at all. That would leave two 
of them always on the job Saturday 
morning. 


"THE suggestion was plausible; it was 
urged good-naturedly by all three; and, 
perhaps subconsciously aware of his own 
occasional Friday-evening disappearances, 
the boss agreed. 

It was an unlucky day for him when he 
did. The three men lived up to their 
agreement religiously. No quarrel with 
that. But something unmistakably hap- 
pened to the rest of that office force. It 
began with a little laxness Saturday 
mornings, a little letting down of effort, a 
little chummier atmosphere. The stenog- 
rapher to the man taking his Saturday 
that particular week would have little to 
do, and would visit around. 

Then came the climax. One young lady, 
reported by telephone in the morning as 
ill, was discovered, entirely by accident, to 
have spent the afternoon in pursuits far 
removed from the customary activities 
of one who is ill. This young lady was 
promptly and quietly dropped. Not so 
quietly, however, that the fact, and the 
reason therefor, didn't get around. 

No such drastic remedy was again 
necessary. The staff snapped up. 

Absurd, ridiculous, and repugnant as it 
may seem, if the heads and managers of 


America's businesses expect their em- 


ployees to work Saturday mornings, the 
heads and managers will have to work, 
too. . 
That, or toss Saturday frankly into the 
discard and make it up some other way. 


The Man Who Wasn't Wanted, by NELI4 GARDNER WHITE 
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The Man Who 
Wasn't Wanted 


(Continued from page 40) 


layed, but after a while they talked a little 
before they played their games. Karaugh 
was astonished at the man’s intelligence. 
He had always thought of him as a rather 
ignorant day laborer with a special apti- 
tude for chess. But the man showed an 
understanding of international affairs, an 
acquaintance with books, a keen grasp of 
everyday problems that often put Ka- 
raugh himself to shame. 

Then one night Tobolski went and 
stood before a picture that hung between 
the two great cases of books. 

“An Inness, isn't it?" he asked. 

“Yes,” Karaugh admitted, surprised. 

“I have one; but not so good as that,” 
said Tobolski. 

Karaugh almost gasped. This sign 
painter, owning a picture by Inness! 

“It meant a good bit of saving to buy 
it," explained Tobolski. “But home 
means a lot to my wife and myself. We 
don’t go out very much or have so very 
many friends, therefore we do all we can 
to make our home a place we'll want to 
stay in.” 

araugh remembered Vandermuellen’s 
*But—he's a Polack!” 

Tobolski went on, frowning a slightly 
troubled frown: 

“Te isn’t as though we spent for enter- 
taining a lot," he said. “I’m not—not 
just up to the folks I'd like to know; I 
can’t seem to let the American atmosphere 
soak into me like lots do. My wife isn’t 
Polish, and I think she feels it.” 


HE ABRUPTLY began to set up the 
black men. It was the nearest to con- 
fidences he had ever come in all the months. 
Karaugh wanted to probe. 

“But you have your club,” he said. 
Tobolski flushed embarrassedly and did 
not answer. 

“That has quite a few members, hasn’t 
it? There must be lots of interest in keep- 
ing that going, I should think?” 

obolski stammered, "I... don’t know. 
I—I guess so." 

“Guess so?" insisted Karaugh, puzzled. 
“Why, those men have you on a pedestal, 
as high as the moon!" 

"Well," said Tobolski, “you see—I 
don't feel as though I could spare more 
than, two nights a week frém home and 
work—the shop's pretty busy now; so I've 
sort of dropped the club since I've been 
coming over here." 

Karaugh looked at him a moment in 
silence. : 

Just before Tobolski left that night, 
Karaugh stopped him: 

"Friday's my birthday," he said; “I 
wonder if, you and Mrs. Tobolski couldn’t 
come to dinner with me and Cousin Mar- 
tha and help me celebrate.” 

Tobolski hesitated; then he reached out 
his hand to Karaugh—the first time they 
had ever shaken hands. 

But when Friday night came Tobolski 
and his wife were not there. Instead, 
about half past seven, the Queen City 
Chess Club 12 toto appeared on the scene. 


HERE are millions of 
people nowadays who 
never let a corn ache twice. 
They stop the pain, then 
end the corn completely. 
Thus, year on year, they are 
keeping free from every corn 
annoyance. 


Their method is Blue-jay, 
either liquid or plaster. 

They apply it by a touch. 

e corn is then forgotten 
until it loosens and comes 
out. 


Theinventor wasachemist 
who studied corns for many 
years. The maker is a sur- 
gical dressing house of world- 
wide repute. 


Blue-jay makes harsh 
methods unnecessary. It is 
gentle, yet nothing could be 
more efficient. 


Itmakes paring ridiculous, 
for paring is dangerous, and 
it never could end a corn. 


Also Blue-jay Foot Soap 


marre LEARN PIANO 


in | ae fi This Interesting Free Book 
| m PUREE shows bow you can become a skilled 
Eat abs 


le! of the 
tant modern improvements in teaching music. Brings rii to 
home the great advantages of conservatory study. 
or experienced players. Endorsed by great artists. Successfu 
graduates everywhere. Scientific yet easy to understand. Fully illus- 
trated. Allmusic free. Diploma ted. Write today for free book. 


Quina Conservatory, Studie AM27. 598 Columbia Read, Besten, 25, Mass. | 


Biggest demand 
Bigg, known for 


— LE Di ge 
Motion Picture 
Theatres Employ Thousands 


of Musicians. Dancing more popular than 
ever. Orchestras and bands everywhere need 
layers. BIG PAY. Pleasant work. Jenkins 
and and Orchestra Instrumenta easy to learn 
with Jenkins Band and Orchestra books. Jenkins 
Psy. Payments, PLAY WHILE YOU PAY, has 
made thousands of musicians. Our 43 years in fi 
| business is your guarantee of best service. 
FREE BOOK explains everything. Write today. 


Jenkins Music Company 
| 807 Jenkins Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


The Day of Corns 


is over for the folks who know 


Plaster or Liquid 


Blue-jay 


The Scientific Corn Ender 


Blue-jay Foot Powder 
BAUER & BLACK Chicago 
Makers of B & B Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


y impor- ' 


OB&B1921 


Watch one corn 
Watch the effect on one corn. It 
will change all your ideas. It will win 
you, as it has won millions, to this 
newer, better method. Do this for 
your own sake. 
The best time is tonight. 


Blue-jay Foot Relief 
New York Toronto 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
Cartoonists are well paid 


V We will not give you any grand prize 
x if you answer this ad. Nor will 


pe for 
n plate, ai 
1 


Cartooning 
o 


JU 


D y WW | 
Wy touse, N | 
7 economical, safe NN 
andsure. Mixes with 
any kind of food that 
attracts rats and mice. 
They don't die in the house” $ 
The oldest and largest selling exterminator. 
Sold by druggists and general 
stores everywhere. 
Write for 
Free Booklet. 
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Where's 
the red spot 


yrYNot "Ds 


court 


RUE 


SIVE 


NEER 


on a 


crazy-quilt? 


A question as full of meaning to some folks as, ‘‘where’s 


Latvia on the map of Europe?" 
Have you seen a recent map—all splashed up with new colors? 


To the man or woman who keeps in intimate touch with 
everyday affairs, who mingles with cultivated people, who 
travels a little—a current atlas is the most valuable volume 
in the library. 


REYNOLDS COMPREHENSIVE ATLAS 
AND GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 


is the book of things you want to know—a wide-awake array of practical 
world knowledge. It contains 242 maps of every continent, country, state 
and important city on the globe. 128 of these maps are printed in from 
three to six colors. Practically all are full-page. All are NEW, and show 
the world as it is to-day—a strange picture, but one you should know. 


There are 32 detailed full-page street maps of the principal American 
cities, and 23 full-page maps of foreign cities. 


1920 census, 40 automobile road maps, Einstein Theory, 
History of the War 

Reynolds Atlas contains all official 1920 census data of the United States 

and the latest available figures of other nations. 40 three-color road 

“maps of every state in the United States and parts of Canada give 

motorists an authentic guide to any journey, with motor laws in each 

locality regarding registration, lights, licenses, and speed. 


The much discussed Einstein Theory of Relativity is taken up in the 
description of the Solar System. 


The Atlas includes a 132,000 word history and chronology of the great 
war, with 40 battle maps. 


There are 34 railroad maps showing every railroad in the country— 
indispensable for traveling. 


The Gazetteer locates, gives population and railroads of 8,591 cities of 


the world. 
The text covers a wealth of intensely practical information on areas, 
boundaries, altitudes, races, soils, climates, topography, shipping, 


minerals, manufactures, agriculture, commerce, vegetation, drainage, etc. | 


If you have an old atlas at home, save it! It's a curiosity. But don't 
neglect to put your library in touch with living facts and figures. 
for Reynolds Atlas at your bookstore! 


Rich Silk Binding, Gold-stamped, 11x15? in., 356 pp. 
$4.50—at your bookstore or direct 


REYNOLDS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
416 WEST 13th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Ask | 
' gesting the name of Stanislaus Tobolski 
| for membership in the Queen City Chess 


| out of it himself! 


Karaugh rubbed his eyes as they crowded 
into the room: 

Congratulations" 

"Happy birthday!" 

They had brought the birthday spread 
with them, and they immediately began 
to make merry in quite the old fashion, as 
though it were ande the day before that 
Karaugh had ruled over their little circle. 
Karaugh was too bewildered to talk much 
at first; but after they had eaten and chess 
boards were beginning to appear about 
the rooms, he finally gained their atten- 
tion. 


“How in thunder did 


you fellows know 


it was my birthday?" he demanded. 
Wylie answered for them all. 

“Tobolski,” he said. 

“Tobolski suggested the party,” said 
Karaugh. “Didn’t he?" 


Wylie hesitated. 
he said at last; ‘ 


“Well, yes—he did,” 
‘but we were all mighty 


| glad to come; we rather thought you 


didn't care much about having us drop in, 
or we'd have had this for a regular club 
rendezvous long ago.' 

"You mean I was such a crank you 
couldn't stand it to drop in," said K 
raugh sternly. 

And he told them about the pain and 
the ugliness of those first days, about the 
desire to be alone and the after-desire to 
be with folks. About the ugly, tantaliz- 
ing, brain-upsetting dreams and fancies 
and the hideous longing for someone to 
play with him. And finally about the 
coming of Tobolski. 


OU know how I've always felt about 

him—and he knew it too; but he 
thought I was lonely, and he came, any- 
way. He gave up his two nights a week 
at his club to comeover here and cheer up 
a lonesome old man. And all the time he 
knew I didn't think hewas my equal—why, 
men, he's got more brains than any man 
in this whole room! 

“Probably he's been mighty sick of this 
room, the same as I have; but he's never 
missed a night even when it was the 
stormiest. And sometimes, even yet, I 
get horribly cranky when the pain gets up 
into my back, and I take it out on him. 
But he keeps coming. Why, even Wylie 


| couldn't stand it—and he can stand a lot. 


But Tobolski never quit. The doctor says 
I can get out on crutches in another 
month or so—and the first place I go will 
be down to the club on Minden Street; 
but I don't believe even the Queen City 
Club will ever mean so much to me again 
as this old room. 

“To-night I asked him to dinner, his 
wife too; it was the first time I'd done it. 
Was just snob enough to hold off alt this 
time. But he's a man, I tell you, and I’m 
proud to have him for a friend. Think of 
his going over and getting up this party 
for me—and then having the tact to stay 
Coarser fiber, bosh! 
And I know he wanted to come—he and 
his wife don't get invited out much. Gen- 
tlemen,” he paused, then lifted his aristo- 
cratic old head regally: 

"Gentlemen, I have the honor of sug- 


Club!" 

There was a little silence—crammed 
with feeling. Young Vandermuellen got 
to his feet. 

"Let's make it unanimous!” he said. 
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Building Fortune on a Failure 


(Continued from page 37) 


Uncle was tickled to death to have me 
relieve him of a lot of responsibilities. 
There were plenty of them to unload, for 
he was the ‘big gun’ of the surrounding 
territory." 

But the rocket was soon to lose its 
phosphorescence and come down like a 
Poner stick. Hard times hit Dakota. 
The failure of the English firm of Baring 
Brothers precipitated a panic, largely 
psychological. Crops were poor, and 
ranchers discouraged. In the autumns of 
'89 and'go cows sold for five dollars a head. 

In order to save the five branch banks, 
in which hé had a founder's pride, Paul 
sacrificed all his savings and investments. 
The branches weathered the storm, but 
otherwise the ruin was complete. Paul 
and his uncle were penniless. 

“I know now just how kind Fate was 
to me," Paul remarked, in the course of 
our talk. “The man who fails before he 
is twenty-five is young enough then to 
learn caution and business wisdom from 
his experience, and to start building up a 
real success along sound lines. But to the 
man of forty-five or fifty, disaster is a 
tragedy. 

“Looking back on this Dakota experi- 
ence, I want to say that if I had to choose 
between sending a son of mine to college, 
and letting him have four years of train- 
ing in a country bank, I'd choose the 
second. The country banker has his finger 
on the pulse of the whole business com- 
munity. He knows how the druggist buys 
and pays, how the hotel keeper runs his 
hostelry, and how all the other trades 
people handle their affairs. If a young 
man can't get commercial common sense 


from this contact he certainly couldn't | 


learn it in college." 


SHORTLY after the Aberdeen failure, 
*-7 Paul was talking with a clergyman who 
edited a religious newspaper. In return for 
running some railroad ay X se tar the 
clergyman had received a round-trip ticket 
to Portland, Oregon. Finding that he 
would be unable to use it himself, he 
offered to sell it for twenty dollars. Paul 
accepted the offer, figuring that it would 
give him a cheap chance to size up busi- 
ness prospects in the Far West. 

While visiting a friend in Tacoma, he 
heard that a new bank was about to open 
in the Puyallup Valley and that it needed 
a cashier. Paul got the job, and remained 
with the Bank of Sumner until the close 
of tlie panic of '93, when he worked out a 
plan that held a promise of goodly profit. 

With one exception, every bank in 
Tacoma had failed, and the receivers 
were auctioning off notes which they had 
been unable to collect. These notes were 
selling very cheaply, as few business men 
had come out of the crisis with surplus 
cash. Paul had saved several handed 
dollars, and with this he started a pool, 
which he induced several other men to 
zm. The plan was to buy up the uncol- 
ected paper at receivers’ sales, and later 
to go to the signers and see what they 
would pay to redeem the notes and clear 
their names. 

For $2,000 Paul obtained notes of a 


face value of $100,000! In the end, his 
own share of the profits was big enough to 
give him a nest egg of $6,000. 

This money enabled him to effect a plan 
that he had been dreaming about ever since 
he had been in Sumner. His work in the 
bank had brought him in close touch with 


the hop growers in the Puyallup Valley, | 


and he had seen discouragement shadow 
them as the market price of their crops 
had fallen lower and lower. In 1889 hops 
had sold at 42 cents a pound; a year 
later they had dropped to 18 cents; and 
by 1897 they had reached a bottom level 
of 3 or 4 cents. 


HE Indians had called the valley 

Puyallup—"'' more than plenty "—and 
the rich black soil was known to be the 
finest one could find. City born and city 
bred, Paul had been slowly burning with 
the land fever for some time. He wanted 
a ranch of his own, where he could scratch 
the back of nature, and bring up his two 
babies in the open air and sunshine, for he 
had married in the last spurt of glory be- 
fore the Aberdeen thud. 

Despite the fact that he had never done 
any farm work, Paul decided to invest his 
$6,000 in the Puyallup. He bought a 
fifty-five acre ranch, one of the best in the 
valley, for $100 an acre, and hoped hard 
that the $500 he had left would keep his 
family in food and clothing until the land 
had begun to reward his faith. As soon 
as he could change the crop, he planned 
to start raising berries. For generations 
the valley had been famous for the size 
and lusciousness of its wild berries, and 
some of the ranchers had small tracts set 
out to cultivated varieties. 

Two of his fifty-five acres were planted 
to rhubarb, two to berries, and the rest to 
hops. The following spring the price of 
hops mounted suddenly to 17 cents a 


post Paul turned down a contract for | 


is crop, figuring that the price would 
probably go higher. A few days later he 
accidently learned that a hop dealer had 
been selling “futures” at 12 cents a 
poaa Nevertheless, unwilling to be- 
ieve that the market could be controlled 
by inside manipulation, he still hung on. 
Almost without warning, prices dropped 
to 8 cents—and stayed there. 

“This experience taught me," says 
Paul, “that the grower holds the small 
end of the stick, if he is not a factor in his 
own marketing. So I decided to do a 
little organizing in the valley. 

“Since berry growing was my principal 
aim, I went out among the twenty-five 
berry growers and preached to them the 
necessity of coöperation. I told them that 
a man on a farm had a poor show without 
facilities for marketing. Already our 
small acreage was glutting the Tacoma 
and Seattle trade. I bore down on the 
fact that our first job was to find how our 
products compared with others, how far 
we could ship them, what the railroad 
rates would be, how we could maintain an 
even distribution on the markets, and just 
what competition we might expect. 

“Did they listen to me? . . . Not so 
you'd notice it! 


“Keep These Men" 


“Brown, I've been putting the axe to the pay- 


roll. I've cut out alot of dead wood—unskilled 
men we can replace tomorrow if necessary. 


“But—keep these men whose names I have 
checked. They draw big pay but they know 
their work. They are the men wholooked ahead 
and trained themselves to do some one thing 
better than any one else. We can't afford to 
lose them." 


Thousands of men are idle right now for just one 
reason—they are unskilled! They work at any kind of 
job they can get, and when a slow-up comes, they are 
the first to be dropped. 

You can climb out of the ranks of the unskilled and 
be sure of your job if you E want to do so. You 
can get the position you want by spare time study in 
the evening hours you now waste. Yes, you can! 

For thirty years the International Correspondence 
Schools have been helping men apd women to win 

romotion—to earn more money—to get ahead in 
usiness and in life. More than 2,000,000 have taken 
the Up-road to Success with I. C. S. help. 


Don't let another priceless hour go to waste. With- 
out cost, without obligation, tear out and mail this 
coupon. It will take only a moment of your time. 
But it's the most important thing you can do today. 
DO IT RIGHT NOW! 


— u— — = = "-—À TEAR OUT HERE e =m = —— = = 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

BOX 7468-B, SCRANTON, PA. 

Explain, without obligating me, how 1 can qualify for the 
position, or in the subject, before which I mark x. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 

Electric Lighting and Rys. ADVERTISING. 
Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 
‘Telegraph Engineer Show Card and Sign Ptg. 
Telephone Work — Railroad Positions 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER ILLUSTRATING 
Mechanical Draftsman Cartooning 


Machine Shop Practice 
‘Toolmaker 

Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENG'R 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Private Secretary 
Business Correspondent 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 


Commercial Law 
ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 
Contractor and Bullder 'ommou School Subjects 


€ 
Architectural Draftsman IVIL SERVIC 
Concrete Builder CIL EL Clerk 
Structural Engineer AUTOMORILES 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Mathematics 
Sheet Metal Worker Navigation Spanish 
Textile Overseer or Supt. suci] Teacher 


arty Poultry Raising] Banking 
Name 
Present Business 3-1-21 
Occupation — —— ~ Address. 
Street 
and No. 
City. State. 


Canadians may send this cou 


. n to [nternation 
Correspondence Schoola Canadian, ii 


al 
Amited, Montreal, Canada 


DIABETIC 
FOODS 


QUICKLY MADE WITH 


FLOUR 


| Confains Practically No Starch 
TWENTY CEN IN: A GENEROU A L 

NOUGH FOR A PLATE OF DELICIOUS MUFFINS 

THOMPSON MALTED FOOD COMPANY 
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signal of trouble — 


tender and eeding gums 


a 
Lo V 


EALTHY teeth 
cannot live in 
diseased tissue. 
Gums tainted with 
Pyorrhea are seri- 
ously diseased. For 
not only are the 
teeth affected, but 
Pyorrhea germs 
enter into the body, 
lower its vitality 
and cause many ills. 


Pyorrhea begins with 
tender and bleeding 
gums. Then the gums 
recede, the teeth loosen 
or must be extracted to 
rid the system or the 
germs that breed in 
pockets abour them 


Foar out of five peo- 
ple over forty have this 
disease. Butyouneed 
nothave it. Visit your 
dentist often for tooth 
and gum inspection 
And keep Pyorrhea 
away by using For- 
han's For the Gums. 

Forhan's For the 
Gums will check 
pyorrhea's progress 
—if used in time and 
used consistently 
Forhan's keeps the 
gums hard and 
healthy, the teeth 
white and clean 
you have tender or 

bleeding gums, start 

using it today 
gum-shrinkage has 
already set in, use 

Forhan's according 
to directions, and 
consult a dentist 
immediately for 
special treatment. 


35c and po tubes 
in U. S. and Can 


Formula o 
R. J. Forban, D.p.s. 


FORHAN CO. 


New York 
Forhan's, Ltd. 
Montreal 


Send No Money! 


Ladies’ Solitaire— 
Examination FREE 
—10 Months to Pay 


Examine ring FIRST, 
then if you decide 
to keep it pay only 
$2.00. Buying 
direct assures 
you the Rock 
Bottom Price. 
A perfectly cut 
blue-white Dia- 


MT ray 


1 
-= M 


7 


mondinladies' solid gold set- 
ting at only $2.80 a month! 
Take Advanta: ie of this 
amazing offer t 
MONEY BACK i 


. YOUR 

you are 

not sat- 
isfied 


Send 
Today for FREE Book 


ST DIAMOND, WATCH AND 
JEWELRY BOOK TVER PUBLISHED. 


Whether you order this ring or 
not, let us send you this De Luxe 
Catalog FREE. Everything sent 
on FREE EXAMINATION. 
Address Dept. 351-M. 
Capital $1.000,000. 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


LW-SWEET INC. 


1650 -1660 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 


| raised in the valley, 


` TE TAL BRINGS ZON THE GREAT- | 


“‘Who’s this fellow?’ they said to one 
another. ‘Why, it's Paul, our neighbor, 
who used to be cashier over in the Sumner 
bank. What does he know about what 
we ought to do?'" 

Paul spent the next two years preach- 
ing, planting, and probing. He wrote to 
the postmasters of all the berry- growing 
districts in the United States and aske 
for the names of prominent growers. 
Then he requested inlbemation from these 
growers about their crops and their 
markets. He made an experimental sta- 
tion out of a half-acre patch on his own 
land, and there he set out sample stalks of 
every kind of berry grown in America— 
—to find out which produced the most 
perfect and plentiful fruit. He read all 
available books and periodicals treating 
of berry growing, and inspired the men 
helping him on the ranch to do the same 
thing. Each Friday night he and his 
helpers met in the barn and talked over 
what they had learned during the week. 
And eternally he. En Code his neigh- 
bors and expounded the gospel of co- 
operation. 

Much larger weg crops were being 

ut prices were for- 
ever dropping. Often berries were sold 
in Seattle for less than the cost of trans- 
portation there. Instead of receiving a 
check, the grower had to send the dealer 
money to help pay express charges. 


N 1902, five years after he had bought 

his ranch, Paul finally * put across" his 
cherished organization. Seventy berry 
growers, nearly all of them on the finan- 
cial rocks, agreed to band together. Thus 
the Puyallup and Sumner Fruit Growers' 
Association came into being, with Paul as 
manager. The members agreed to market 
their bait as a unit and divide the returns 
in accordance with each man's produc- 
tion. 

The organization's capital amounted to 


only $2,700. Nearby markets were in- ` 


adequate and uninterested. The growers 
had lost heart, and were soon bickering 
within their own ranks. Working day and 
night under terrific handicaps,, Paul 
found himself fighting merchants and 
jobbers and transportation companies 
with one hand, and protecting himself 
with the other from some of the very men 
he was fighting for. 

The first annual stockholders’ meeting 
was held in January, 1903. The report 
showed that all the paid-in capital had 
been lost and $2,800 in debts incurred. 

“T can see daylight ahead,” said Paul 
to the solemn-faced gathering. ‘The 
trouble is with transportation to long- 
distance points. We must have more and 
wider markets. 

"As a first step, let us send someone 
along the railroad line from here to St. 
Paul, to determine what markets there 
are. Then we must get the transportation 
companies into line. Otherwise, we're a 
goner.” 

“In the meantime,” remarked one of the 
stockholders, **a bank holds our note for 
$1,80c, without grace, at 8 per cent in- 
térest—a rate which automatically goes to 
12 per cent unless we meet it by May rst." 

“PIL borrow the money somewhere,” 
promised Paul. 

Of all the ranchers who had endorsed 
the note to the bank, only Paulhamus 
and W. D. Cotter, one of his neighbors, 


had any property of consequence. 
set out to run a new loan to its lair. 


They 


Near by lived a woman whose husband 
had died recently and left her two 
thousand dollars in insurance. The two 


men persuaded her to lend this sum to the 
association. This was only the beginning 
of their troubles. Among the many com- 
munity croakers there was always some- 
one ready to assure the widow that she 
would never see her money again; and 
Paul or Cotter had the task of restoring 
her departed faith. She little knew how 
soon the day was coming when she would 
rise up to call them blessed. 

In the meantime, there was the pro- 
posed trip to St. Paul. The association 
commissioned Paul to make it. He 
borrowed three hundred dollars and 
stopped off at every good-sized town on 
the route, studying market possibilities 
and making tentative arrangements. 
Arriving in St. Paul, he went to the ofice 
of the express company and asked to see 
the president. For three days he waited 
in the anteroom and for three days the 

resident was “too busy" to see him. 
Paul returned to Puyallup, his eyes 
spitting sparks. 

“There’s one place a transportation 
man is always willing to talk to a fellow," 
he said grimly, “and I'm going there! It's 
the State Senate!" 

Paul immediately announced his candi- 
dacy for the Senate. After a hot fight he 
was beaten out in the primaries, but the 
man who won the nomination from him 
died within a year, and Paul went after 
his seat and got it. 

Up to this time, the railroad lobby had 
wielded a potent influence in the State 
Legislature. Paul buckled down to a new 
task of organization, and eventually he 
formed a combination including twenty- 
seven of the forty-two members of the 
Senate. The members agreed to meet 
every night at midnight and decide how 
they would cast their solid block of votes 
on every important measure the next day. 
On unimportant measures they would 
oppose one another and give the enemy 
an impression of division within their 
ranks. Meanwhile, they had dictated the 
personnel of the various committees— 
including the committee on railroads. 


RESENTLY the railroad lobby woke 

up to the fact that it was being over- 
whelmed at every turn. The chief lobby- 
ist took Paul aside. 

“This is terrible!” 
“What shall I do?” 

"Go home!” announced Paul curtly, 
and walked away. 

The member of “the third house" took 
the advice, and railroad influence at 
Olympia vanished for good. There was 
immediately a changed attitude toward 
the importance of service to the valley 
products. 

Presently Paul discovered that eleven 
saloons in the little town of Puyallup 
were enough to clog the wheels of prog- 
ress. Upon his reélection he determined 
to make the state dry. When he returned 
to the state capital he found that a one- 
vote majority of the Senate was banded 
together to keep the saloon in the saddle. 
Paul and his associates were beaten on the 
organization of the upper body— but they 
went down fighting hard: 

A few days later the agent of the liquor 


he expostulated. 


Building Fortune on a Failure, by THANE WILSON 


interests arranged a secret meeting with 
Paul. 

“Stop fighting us and we will make you 
either governor or United States senator," 
he promised. ‘You can have your choice 
of the two offices.” 

“And what will you do if I don't stop 
fighting you?" 

"We'll give you the worst licking for 
sixty days that any man ever got in this 
state"  ' 

“Tl take the licking!" said Paul. 

He got it... . Through the entire session 


all he had to do to insure the defeat of a. 


measure was to champion it. And every 
important bill he opposed was carried. 
But when another election rolled around, 
and the belligerent berry man was re- 
turned to the Senate, the dry crowd was 
on top. The saloon was voted out of 
Washington—and it remained out. 

His objects accomplished, Paul retired 
from the political feld and devoted all his 
time to the management of the berry- 
growing industry in the valley. Prosperi- 
ty was coming on apace. The acreage 
and number of berry growers were in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds, and the 
fame of the Puyallup Valley was spreading 
beyond the borders of the Northwest. 

or five years Paul worked as manager 
without pay. Then he accepted a small 
salary—an amount which he has never 
allowed to be increased to half what the 
growers have wanted to pay him. When 
he was drawing $250 a year, the Yakima 
Valley ranchers offered him $25,000 a 
year to come over and organize them. The 
offer was refused. 

He started the Puyallup and Sumner 
Fruit Growers’ Canning Company, which 
to-day has $1,000,000 capi stock, and 
operates three canning factories. The 
growers own a majority of the stock; but 
Seattle and Tacoma business men took 
large blocks. This was arranged to insure 
the permanency of the enterprise in the 
event that anything happened to Paul. 


[Ast year, in addition to the fresh fruit 
shipments—amounting to a trainload 
a day duane the berry season—the valley 

roduced 6,500,000 jars of food products. 

tacked up on one another they would 
reach nearly 800 miles in the air. To keep 
everyone busy during the winter months, 
11,000 barrels of fresh fruit went into the 
refrigerators. In addition to its canneries, 
the association runs three coóperative 
stores, where everything from groceries 
to overalls, from stock food to lawn 
mowers, is sold for cash and almost at cost. 

A typical enterprise of Paul’s is the 
Western Washington Fair, which he 
started in Puyallup eighteen years ago, 
with his own Jese cows as a stock show, 
a woman’s department in an old store- 
house, and a shorthorn bull for the 
children to ride in place of a merry-go- 
round. Without a cent's aid from the 
county or state, he built up this fair until 
to-day it is the largest and most popular 
in Washington. One hundred thousand 


people attend it each fall, rain or shine. 

Paul is manager and director of the 
whole show, chief of police, and judge and 
timekeeper of the races—at which as good 
horses appear as are seen at any of the 
usual Western tracks. From the start 
Paul has refused to state in advance what 
the size of any purse will be. 

“It’s up to you fellows,” he tells the 
race men. “If you give the folks a bang- 
up good race I'll give you a good purse." 

And they have never questioned his 
practice. 


JEST how strong a hold Paul has on the 
valley was shown by an incident that 
happened not so very long ago. A mem- 
ber of the association came to him one day 
with the story of a secret meeting that had 
been held in a barn the night before. Six 
people had attended: a local attorney, a 
real estate man, and four berry growers. 
Its purpose was to oust him on account 
of alleged mismanagement. Paul imme- 
diately sent out one of his circular letters 
—“ Epistles from Paul," he calls them— 
to every berry grower in the district. 

“Six men of this community held a 
secret meeting in a barn last night," the 
letter ran. “They charged me with 
having managed the affairs of this asso- 
ciation in an irregular and ineffective 
manner, and they wish to depose me. 
If these allegations are true, everyone in 
the valley ought to know it. Instead of a 
secret meeting, let us have an open one. 
I want you to meet with all the other 
members of the association at the opera 
house, and I will invite these men to 
make good their charges." 

On the night of the meeting the opera 
house was crowded until it spilled over 
from every window sill. Paul arose and 
begged the audience to give close atten- 
tion and courtesy to the malcontents, 
whom he then asked to the platform. 

Their case was brief and confined to 
generalities; but before they had finished 
it the crowd was shouting for Paul. At 
the end of a short, ringing speech, he said: 

“Either you want me to remain 
manager or you don't! Let's have a show- 
down! All those who want me to keep on, 
raise their hands." : 

From the platform it appeared that 
every hand in the house went up. 

“You can’t all be satisfied with me—it 
isn’t human,” protested Paul. ‘‘Those 
who prefer a change of management 
raise their hands." 

Three hands went up. 

“I admire you three men,” cried Paul, 
beaming at them. “You have more 
courage than the fellows who made the 
charges and then hadn't the nerve to vote 
to back 'em up!" 

As an aftermath of the meeting the 
growers got together and bought Paul an 
automobile, gave him a gold watch en- 
graved with sentiments of loyalty, and 
insured his life for twenty-five thousand 
dollars! Not all prophets are without 
honor in their own country. 


YOU will be amazed at the unusual facts and wonderful stories of 
the cold-storage industry told next month by Frank A. Horne, inter- 
national authority on refrigeration, and head of a great cold-storage 
company. The article is full of helpful suggestions, many of which can 
be used in your own ice box and cellar. It also contains some startling 
predictions of how your home may be kept cool a few years hence. 
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Direct From Factory to You 


Right now we want to make you the greatest 
typewriter offer you ever dreamed of—an eye-opener. 
This beautiful new Typorium rebuilt Standard 
visible writing Underwood will be shipped to you 
now, direct from our big factory, at a very special 
price—cash or easy monthly payments. 


Only 3 Dollars Down 


This offer is made to get the machine into your 
hands. We want to prove the solid, bed-roek merit 
of this offer to you. We are in our big new factory 
devoted entirely to the expert rebuilding of Standard 
Underwoods. Only the best machinery and the 
most skilled workmen in the typewriter industry are 
employed. Over 250.000 satished Typorium cus- 
tomers stand back of every claim we make. 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 


Let us ship you this machine direct. Try tt for 10 
days. Put It to doing your work. If you or anyone 
else can get finer work, or as much of it. out of any 
other machine in the world, regardless of price. don't 
keep this machine. Ship it back to us and we will 
send back your money with any express charges 
you've paid. 


Write for Special Offer 


The great schools, the U.S. Government, the fast- 
est typists in the world demand the Underwood. 
Owing to this enormous demand, they are harder to 
get every day. Let us show you how to get this eye. 
opening value on easy monthly terms or cash. Our 
Challenge Offer is ready for you now. Don't miss It! 
If you want the best and aquarest offer ever made 
ona typewriter, send in your name and address on 
a post card. Just say: "Send me your Special Offer.'* 
But do it now. 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 


B-206 Shipmeni Building 
Montrose and Ravenswood Avenues 
E Chicago, Illinois 


All ship- 


to you from 
this big 
modern 
factory — 
the largest 
typewriter 
7" rebuilding 
plant in the 
world. 


TEACHERS—PARENTS 
Send for sample copy of **Visual Education” and 
booklet on ''School Films."  Salesmen —We need 
good men. Write for our unusual sales plan. Aver- 
age Commission per sale $100. 


Society for Visual Education, Inc.,1225 Webster Bidg., Chicago, lll. 


Courses for Clerk-Carrier, Rural 
Carrier, Ry. Mail Clerk, P. M., 
etc. Une: led $16 courses only 
t Sample lesson, illus. cata- 
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PATENTS | 
PINES ASSURED HIGHEST EST RESULTS 
Send drawing or model for examination and report as 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
624 F Street Washington, D. C. 


This Latest $55 Addresser 
ON 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


| ope Addressing b 
4Drudgery! Prints names 

vte., typewriter style Thru 
Ribbon! 12 times faster 
than pen or typewriter! 
Free Trial. Return if you 
don’t buy. No obligation. 
ADDRESSOGRAPH CO. 
902 Van Buren, Chicago 
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ON APPROVAL—DIRECT TO USER 


IT GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes and offices 
throughout the country. Made in sections of different sizes 
combining utility, economy and attractive appearance. 
Fitted with felt-cushioned, dust-proof doors. ethod of 
interlocking concealed—no unsightly metal bands exposed. 
Style shown above is beautifully finished in SOLID OAK 
with non-binding, disappearing glass doors. Other 
styles, with and without doors, in different grades and finishes, 
all at very reasonable prices, shown in our catalog. Shipped 
direct from factory ON . at a considerable 
saving TO YOU. Write for new catalog No. 6. 


The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Mfrs. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 


Go Into Business For Yourself! 
"'"New System Specialty. 
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HAMMERS 


ARE HOME HAMMERS 


OR work around the house or garage 
you can find one just right in size, weight 
and style. 
Your local merchant can explain the merits of Stanley 
Hammers and other carpenters’ tools. 
A book illustrating some of the home hammers 
gladly sent, ask for 57. 


THE STAN LEY Rute & Lever PLANT. 


Stamey Woens 


New Britain. Conn. U.S.A. 


Look Like a Million! 


(Continued from page 47) 


campaign. The words were true. 
must be. They would prove their worth 
in the end. He acquired something neat 
in tweeds with a dozen of the new soft 
collars to set it off. 

As the months passed, he lived a curi- 
ous, blotchy life of sunshine and shadow, 
one moment nervous and irritable, and the 
next elated as the brighter side of things 
came into view. For things would not 
stay put. They moved and twisted, pre- 
senting new and unfavorable aspects, 
with steady persistence.. A new bank, a 
savings and trust company, was organized 
and got under way. Bill's bank had to 
cut salaries and retrench for a while. The 
original owner of the drugstore sold out 


They 


his interest, and Bill had to rely upon a | 


new partner, who was not so good. His 
partner in the motion picture scheme, 


pleading ill health, disposed of his stock | 


and departed, leaving Bill with a control- 
ling interest, and the entire management, 
on his hands. 

The Loring affair went wrong, too. 
Dick Sims began to make up for lost time 
with a vengeance. In the first place, with 
considerable newspaper publicity, he ac- 
quired the state selling rights for a new 
tractor. 
men for the farm engines, salesmen for the 
motor-cars and tractors. 

All of Dick Sims's spare time was de- 
voted more or less to Mattie—and Mattie 
no longer rebuffed him. 


HE end of that affair came at last— 

with a dull shock—when Bill read an 
account in the paper of a social affair 
where, in reporting those present, the 
writer referred to Dick Sims and Mattie 
Loring first of all, and placed the name of 
William Kellogg Wheless amongst the 
**also-to-be-seen." That was the finish. 
Everybody but Bill had realized it long 
before. Well, if she was that kind of a 
girl, let Dick have her. Let her go and 
live with a common mechanic if she 
wanted to. Some day she could reflect 
that she might have had a millionaire 
financier. 

Then, all of a sudden, John C. Carter, 
the retired business man who had held 
most of the bank's stock, died. It was 


| rumored that his shares were to be offered 


for sale by the estate. Bill was thrilled, 
overwhelmed, electrified by the momen- 
tous opportunity that lay before him. 
Here was a chance to recoup, to rebuild 
his finances. A chance to gain everything 
he had lost at one stroke. He must en- 
gineer a deal for that stock and must get 
control of it. He must rake and scrape 
together everything he had and in every 
way he could, and put all his money in for 
it. When he had succeeded, he could 
become president of the bank. 

He pooled his assets hastily. There was 
no bank account, curse the luck! it had all 
gone for appearances; but there was the 
third interest in the Owl Pharmacy, and 
some two hundred shares of stock in the 
Wheless theatre, together with two shares 
of bank stock already in hand. He went 
to another town and tried to borrow—but 
all he could do was to mortgage a third of 


Bill heard that he had sales- | 
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JILLIONS OF BATHERS 
have been getting sun- 
and rushing to the 
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burned 
drug store for relief. A recent 
report shows that the great- 
est demand is for 


Always made under this signature 


It cools the burn, softens the 
drawn skin and heals the blis- 
ters gently and antiseptically. 


Mentholatum is good for insect bites, 
cuts, bruises, and tired feet. 


Mentholatum is sold everywhere 
in tubes, 25c; jars, 25c, 50c, $1. 


The Mentholatum Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wichita, Kans. 
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our free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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Hotels Need Trained Executives ),—./ 
M 


Nation-wide demand for high-salaried 
executives; past experience unnecessa- 
ry; we train you by mail and put you 
in touch with big opportunities. Big 
pay, fine living, interesting work, quick 
advancement; permanent. Write for 
Lewis Hotel Training School, Room 
s 
14, Washington, D.C.” 


Look Like a Million! by RALPH E. Mooney 
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From 
Factory 
Direct 
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By Parcel 
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Made of Imported Havana 


Picadura, from our own 
plantations in Cuba— 
same quality tobacco 
used in ISc cigars. 
They're not pretty, no 
bands or decorations, 
but you don't smoke looks. 
| Customers call them 


* Diamonds in the Rough." 


mui aoa len ecce dae iss 
| Send money with order or pay 
on arrival. 


NONE SOLD 
After Aug. 5th 


at This Price and Not More 
Than 100 to One Smoker 
Money refunded if you don't receive 
atleast double value. When order- 
ing specify mild, medium or strong. 
Your Check accepted. References: 
Dun's, Bradstreet's or any Bank. 


To each purchaser 21,19? 


Edwin's 
Genuine Havana Seconds we will 
extend the privilege of ordering, 
for $1.25 additional,one of Edwin's 
"SAMPLE CASES" containing one 
sample cigar each of our 12 Best 
Sellers—all Bargain Values—priced 
up to $30.00 per 100. Include this 
in your order—it's the biggest 
sample value ever offered. 


EDWIN CIGAR CO. 
2536-2338 THIRD AvENUE 


Largest Mail New York City 
Order Cigar House In The World: 


Learn to Dance 


You can learn Fox-Trot, One-Step, Two- 
Step, Waltz and latest '*up-to-the-minute'' so- 
ciety dances in your own home b7 the wonderful 
Peak System of Mall Instruction. 

New Diagram Method. Easily learned; no 
music needed; thousands taught successfully; 
success absolutely guaranteed. 

Write for Special Terms. Send today for 
FREE information and surprisingly low offer. 
WILLIAM CHANDLER PEAK, M. B. 

64 4737 Broadway, Chicago, IIl. 


FREE 124-Page BOOK 
This book will tell you how to land a real job with 


big money. It has done it for thousands of others. 
It will help you. It costs you nothing. Send for it. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. G. B. 1, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 


BLANK CARTRIDGE PISTOL 
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Well made and et- 
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latest type of Revolver; 

appearance alone is 

to scare a bur- 

lar. When leaded it may 

a9 effective as n real 

revolver without danger to life. 
ard .22 Cal 


It takes stand- 
. Blank Cartridges obtainable evers- 
yeere. A Ae Erogen Against Burgiars, 

ramps ogs. You can have it lyin t 
without the danger attached to other Tevolvers. 
PRICE SOc Postpaid. Better make and superior quality for 
$1.00. Blank Cartridges .22 cal., shipped express per 100. 


LIBERTY SPORTING GOODS CO., Box 782, Dept. 598, CHICAGO 


the merchandise of his drug store, and that 
brought a pitiful sum. 
Frantically, he put plans to sell in 


| motion—but the townsmen were suspi- 


cious of the mere fact of anyone wanting 
to sell interests in such apparently good 


| enterprises. All he succeeded in doing was 


to frighten his druggist partner into buy- 
ing him out, and to start rumors of bad 
business at the theatre. 

He did raise something, however, and 
made an offer to the Carter trustees of so 
much cash, supported by his notes and the 
security of theatre stock. When he left 
the Carter trustees, he strolled along the 
main street of Corbinville feeling quite 
confident that he had bluffed—or rather 
had impressed them with his preéminent 
ability and solvency. Oh, it was true, 
all right. Look like a million and make a 
million. 

Again came a crash. The new and en- 
terprising “‘Corbinville Bee” scooped the 
little city’s other daily one morning, by 
publishing the following: 


Carter Bank Stock Goes to Sims 


HE controlling stock in the Corbinville 
_4 National Bank, held by the Carter estate, 
is to be transferred to-day to Mr. Richard Sims, 
a prominent young financier of Corbinville, 
who holds the state agencv for the Bridge Farm 
Tractor and controls various other interests. 
Mr. Sims, it is said, made the best cash offer 
for the stock. Many other Corbinville men 
entered bids for it, among them the present as- 
sistant cashier of the bank, William K. Wheless, 
who, among various business enterprises, 
operates the town's leading second-class motion 
picture house on Main Street. 


Reeling, faint, Bill Wheless stared at 
the little item. He knew that the “ Cor- 
binville Bee" was not friendly to him 
because of a year-old advertising dispute; 


| but this—this was unconscionable! Dick 


Sims regarded as a prominent financier! 
Himself remarkable only for running a 
second-class motion picture theatre! 

No, by heaven, this was Dick Sims's 
doing. He would have to fight for this. 
Also, the “Corbinville Bee" would have 
to pay. Libel cost money in this country. 

At which moment, Dick Sims himself 
appeared, cheerful and hustling. He 
embed from his roadster and entered the 

ank, nodded cordially to Bill, who sub- 
sided from fury to helpless confusion 
under the blunt man’s cool eye. Sims 
went over to the cashier’s desk. 

“Here’s the Carter stock," he laughed. 
"I want it transferred to my name, 
please." 

After a little, the transfer was com- 
pleted, and Dick Sims took his brisk way 
—uninterrupted—to the door. Bill Whel- 
ess leaned against the partition and looked 
on, a curious ruddy haze before his eyes. 
As Sims paused to light a cigar in the 
doorway, Bill heard the two young bank 
clerks talking in the cages behind him. 

“Gee, he's a hustler!" averred one. 
“Must be worth a hundred thousand or 
more. He's got stock in every bank 
around here and railroad stock—and 
everything. Gee, he looks it, too, doesn't 
he? He just looks money!” , 

“You said it,” replied the other. ‘You 
said it! He looks like—like a million dol- 


At which—they said afterward it was 
due to overwork—Bill Wheless collapsed 
gently upon the floor. 
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ake is the Man!" 
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"I told Hartley he was a *comer'—and 
this confirms my judgment! Listen to this 


letter:— 
Dear Sir: 


You will no doubt be glad to know that James H. 
Blake, one of your employees of whose excellent work 
as a student we have been advising you each month, 
has completed his course and has been granted a 
diploma. 

International Correspondence Schools. 


“That settles the manager question. The 
man who cares enough about his future to 
invest some of his spare time in training is 
the kind we want in this firm's responsible 


positions. 


“That $5,000 salary will mean a lot to 


Blake and his family. 
It's a pleasure to promote a man 


now! 
who deserves it.” 


Ill send for him 


There is a job ahead of you that some man is going to be 


picked for. 
to choose a trained mnn. 
for that promotion? 


And your boss can't take chances. ; 
Why don't you put yourself in line 


He is going 


One hour a day spent with the I. C. S. in your own home 
will bring you bigger money, more comforts, more pleasures, 


all that success means. 


hour of spare-time go to waste! 
of any kind, let us prove that we can help you. 


and mail this coupon. 


Don't let another single priceless 


Without cost or obligation 
Just mark 


— — — — — TEAR OUT HERE e m m m es 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 7469-B, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
Position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electric hting and Rys. 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 

Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENG'R 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card and Sign Ptg. 
Railroad Positions 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Private Secretary 
Business Correspondent 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 


Structural Engineer AUTOMOBILES 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Mathematics 
Sheet Metal Worker Navigation Spanish 
Textile Overseer or Supt. AGRICULTURE Teacher 
CHEMIST Poultry Raising Banking 
Pharmacy 

Name 

Present Business s 3-1-21 

Occupation. — — Address. 

Street 

and No. 

City. State 


Canadians ma 
Correspondence Schoo 


send this coupon to International 
Canadian. Lis 


mited, Montreal, Canada 


————————— a 


Copy this Sketch ` 

and let me see what you can do A 
EUR EDI EP ANE 
tra 30. x 


more per week were trained by m; 


personal individual lessons by m. 
Picture Charts make 


Landon 


original drawing easy to learn. Send 


sketch 


w'th 6c in stamps for sample 


Picture Chart, long list of successful 
students, and evidence of what you can 


accomplish. Please state ag 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 
1446 National Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


wishin 


ments. 


LORIDA 


Fruitland Park in Florida's lake jeweled high- 
lands will appeal to the homeseeker who, whether 
land or an orange 
Write for book of actual photographs and learn 
how you can own your own grove on easy pay- 
BOARD OF TRADE, 

nue, Fruitland Park, Florida. 


ove, desires the best. 


317 Trade Ave- 
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POWDER 


ANTISEPTIC 


plomo 


Jt 


Pyorrhea prevention 


for 


Soft, sensitive gums— 


Gums that bleed easily, warn you of pyor- 
rhea. Take immediate steps to restore them 
to health or you may lose your teeth. 
Dentists use and prescribe Pyorrhocide 
Powder. Scientifically compounded, it is 
the only dentifrice that has demonstrated 
its efficiency in dental clinics devoted 
exclusively to pyorrhea treatment and 
prevention. 

If you have pyorrhetic symptoms, as mani- 
fested usually in soft, bleeding, spongy, 
receding gums, use Pyorrhocide Powder. 
Its twice a day use makes the gums firm and 
healthy and it cleans and polishes the teeth. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is economical because a 
dollar package con- 
tains six months’ 
supply. Sold by 

leading drug- 
gists and den- 


tal supply 
houses. 


FREE 
SAMPLE 


Write for free 
sample and 
our booklet on 
Prevention 
and Treatment 
of Pyorrhea. 


The Dentinol 
& Pyorrhocide 
Co., Inc. 


Sole 
Distributors 


TAC Mel aoe oe 


Vis BEDS er. 


1472 Broadway, 
New York 


SOLD BY 
DRUGGISTS 
EVERYWHERE 


WONDERFUL BOOK—read about it! 

Tells how easily Stories and Plays are con- 

| ceived, written, perfect sold "How many 
who don't DREAM they can write, suddenly 
find it out. How the Scenario Kings and the 

Í Story Queens live and work. How bright men 


ial experience, 
nt that their 


j and women, without any 
learn to their own 
| plest Ideas may furnish b 
and Stories. How o: 
$ provide an endle 
I bring Happy St 
Royalties. How new 


nī 
gold-mine of 


names 


into print. How to t à write PT. 
How to develop vou o T weave 
clever word-pictures and unique. thrilling, 
realistic plots. How your friends may be yc t judges. 
to avoid discouragement and the pitt v to 


This surprising book is absolutely fr 
ion. Your copy is waiting for you. Writ 


AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept. 72, AUBURN, NEW YORK 


Don’t Squander the Past 


(Continued from page 43) 


a good many of them must also have ob- 
served other things. If the French principle 
of naming streets attracted the attention of 
any of them, they must have Nu an 
entire absence of the Avenue A, Tenth 
Street, Eleventh Street system. In Paris, 
for instance, our soldiers may have walked 
in Francis the First Street, and Avenue 
Jena. In similar American terms these 
thoroughfares would be Washington 
Street, and Manila Bay Avenue. 

Now in our system we resemble. the 
French just a little. We do commemorate 
famous men; but Í cannot recall many in- 


| stances where we commemorate famous 


events. Independence Square in Phila- 
delphia is the only one which occurs to me 
as [ write. If we have any highway or 
public place named after the battle of 
Manila Bay, I have not heard of it. There 
ought to be many. The name would en- 
rich the future. School children not 
acquainted with the Spanish War would 
say to some teacher or parent, ‘‘ What does 
Manila Bay mean?" And then it would 
be a privilege and duty to tell them; to 
say, “There, in 1898, our Admiral Dewey 
beat the Spanish fleet. There, the Kaiser, 


| whom we helped the Allies to beat just 


twenty years after that, wanted to stop us 
from beating Spain, and sent a German 
man-of-war to make trouble for Admiral 
Dewey. But England also had a warship 
in Manila Bay. When the German asked 
the English admiral what he would do if 
the German ship interfered between 
Admiral Dewey and the Spanish fleet, the 
English admiral answered, ‘That is a 
secret known only to myself and Admiral 
Dewey.’ So the Genan minded his busi- 
ness and let us alone, and Admiral Dewey 
was victorious. But the Kaiser was very 
angry when he heard of that. He said that 
if he had had a bigger fleet then, he ‘would 
have taken Uncle Sam by the scruff of the 
neck;' but he didn't dare get into trouble 
with England just then. And that was the 
reason why Germany, in 1914, when she 


| declared war on France and invaded the 


| street is simple and costs nothing. 


neutrality of Belgium, had the popular 
slogan, *Paris in three w eeks, London in 
three months, New York in three years.” 

Would not any schoolboy thrill to hear 
that story? 


Bur France does not stop with public 
men and great events. Our soldiers, 
when they walked in Paris, may have 
passed through Bizet Street, or Auber 
Street. Neither of these men commanded 
armies or ruled a State; they were musi- 


cians, living private lives. 


In every town in France there are public 
places or streets named after Frenchmen 
who have won honor in some way. 

Can we not do the same thing for our 
own children? To raise'a monument or to 
make a statue costs much money, and 
only the very distinguished deserve such 
great honor. But to name a square or a 
In 
hundreds of our towns from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, Mark Twain should have a 
street — Oh, no! He ought to have an 
avenue or a square! Huckleberry Finn 
alone deserves that. 


At this point I perceive that some reader 

may say: 

"T know what this man is driving at. 
He is a writer himself. He is preparing 
the way to have a street named after him.” 

My dear sir, there is a street, there is a 
railroad station, bearing my family name 
already. We used to own much real estate 
in the neighborhood. It’s about the 
meanest street Í ever saw, and the slowest 
trains stop at the station. 

I know—I know so well that I'm sick 
of it—the justification offered for such 
nonentities as Avenue A. They say these 
names are “efficient.” A man can find his 
way about better if he sees he's on Avenue 
A with Tenth Street to the right of him, 
Eleventh Street to the left of him, and 
Avenue B in front of him. Well then, in 
heaven's name, let the man be lost! Let 
us have a little less of efficiency and a little 
more of romance and inspiration. Are we 
to suppose that Frenchmen are lost every 
day because they gét into Victor Hugo 
Street instead of Avenue A, and that they 
have to be found by a large mounted con- 
stabulary and taken back to their homes 
before it gets dark? 


HORTLY after lunch one day on a 
railroad that I shall not name, in a 
Mid-Western state whose identity I prefer 
to conceal, we stopped at a certain place. 
I looked at my watch. 
"Are we on time?" 

He said we were. 

I looked out of the window. People 
were on the platform. Automobiles were 
drawn up adjacent to it.* Beyond was a 
level space. Into this emptied a straight 
street. At the far end of the street was 
open country. lt was a business street. 
At one corner stood a brick building. On 
the building high up was the name of a 
manufacturing company. On the building 
low down was a big circus poster. 

I fell asleep. Roused by some jar of the 
train, I waked and looked out. I con- 
sulted my watch. 

“How much longer are they going to 
keep us here?" I asked the porter. 

“We just stopped here, suh,” said he. 

“Just stopped—for fifty minutes!" I 
replied, showing him my watch. 

“Naw, suh. We just stopped here right 
now. I knowed you was enjoyin' pleasant 
dreams, suh." 

As we moved away I took my last look 
at the straight street with the open 
country at its far end, the brick building 
and the circus poster. But I did not go to 
sleep. I watched flat fields, rolling fields, 
wire fences, and crops go by. After a 
while we slowed and stopped at the next 
town. Then I knew that | had not taken 
my last look at the straight street, the 
Erick building, and the circus poster. 
There they were, all of them, out of the 
window. This train could not go backward 
or forward or stop, without that implac- 
able sight greeting the eve. Every town 
was built on the same model. 


I asked the porter. 


* Conductor," said I, as that official 
pus “how much more of this state 
ave we?" 


* About four hours." 
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I'm like Velvet doe- 
"When I go fishin’ 
I want fish that bite, 
and tobacco that don't" 


—and this is why good old 
Velvet doesn’t bite. 
It’s mellowed in wooden hogs- 
heads for two long years. You 
know ageing is the best way to 
mellow tobacco. Nature’s pa- 
tient method is the slow way, 
but it takes out the harshness 
and bite and leaves mild mel- 
lowness—just Velvet. 
Each season we store millions of 

unds of fine Kentucky Bur- 
ey this way, to be used. for 
Velvet two years later. 
That’s why Velvet is the fastest 
growing brand. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 


Americas Smoothest Smoke E 
P 


© Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 1921 
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Iam Going into the 
Sampling Business 


A few weeks ago I used my column to tell men 
what marvelous relief from chafing and skin 
friction they could enjoy by using Kora-Konia. 

And in my free handed way, having 
discovered a small case of physicians’ samples 
out in the shipping room, I offered to send a 
sample for 15 cents. 


If many more men send in for samples of 
Kora-Konia, we will have to build a special 
factory just to pack these samples. That 
shows the danger of promising anything to 
two million men. 


Of course, we are glad to go to any 
reasonable expense to prove to a man the 
amazing virtue of Mennen Kora-Konia to 
relieve almost any form of skin irritation. 


I remember one man in particular. He was 
a big, bulging chap, by nature cheery and 
mild mannered, but take him on 
for golf on a hot day, or to the 
ball game, and he would begin to i " 
squirm and shudder like a kid just 
put into winter flannels, and act ~ 
ornery the whole afternoon. EA 


Of course, I can’t go into ee 
intimate anatomical details in a 
polite family magazine, but the 
plain truth is that the man became raw the 
minute perspiring flesh was rubbed. 


So one day in the locker room I made him 
shake on some Kora-Konia wherever it would 
do the most good. The big point. about 
Kora-Konia is that it stays put—isn't washed 
away by perspiration. 


He thought it was silly—said his case was 
too serious for any dinky baby powder. 
(Everyone thinks Kora-Konia is a talcum 
until thev learn better.) 


But after the game I thought he would kiss 
me. Said it was the first time in twenty 
vears he had been comfortable in hot weather. 
Said the whole medical profession of America 
and Europe wouldn't have done more for him. 
I know for a fact he hasn't been bothered 
since by chafing. 

Kora-Konia is really a wonderfut article 
—soothing, healing, cooling and antiseptic. 
Miraculous for sunburn. Send 15 cents for a 


big sample. 
: Heng 
(Mennen Salesman) 


£e, 


Tus Mennen Company 
Newark. N.J. U.S.A. 


“Dark will be here before that,” I said. 
"Until dark, would you mind keeping me 
under the influence of chloroform?” 

* Say!" he exclaimed, and leaned away 
from me apprehensively. 

[11 ” 

I suppose it might not be legal,” I 
murmured. ‘But I wish I could be pain- 
lessly rendered unconscious while this 
standardized scenery continues.” 

“Now, see here," said the conductor, 
“I don't want any trouble with you." 

“You'll have none," I sighed. “You 
know, and I know, that south of us and 
north of us for miles and miles run parallel 
railroads through flat fields, rolling fields, 
wire fences, and crops. And vou know that 
the trains all stop at towns where you look 
out and see a straight street, a brick factory, 
and a blue and red poster with elephants, 
cr somebody about to shoot somebody, 
coming next Tuesday, or Wednesday, or 
some other day. Itis not the fault of these 
towns that they could all be shuffled and 
redealt in the night, and that their in- 
habitants could wake up in the morning, 
go right down-town to their business, and 
not discover it was somebody else's town. 
But I am wondering what on earth we can 
do to make it all a little more succulent, 
a little more interesting." 

“Well, I guess I'll have to leave that to 

ou," said the conductor. As he quitted me, 
i caught in his eye the hope that he should 
be rid of me before I became dangerous. 


HOSE Mid-West towns, and all our 

towns, can be given something to-mor- 
row morning that follows the French plan, 
the wise plan of daily suggested patriotic 
inspiration. They are full of young men 
who fought in France. Let such names 
as Cháteau-Thierry, Dormans, Soissons, 
Villers-Cotterets, Rheims, St. Mihiel, 
Argonne, Montfaucon, Verdun, and a 
dozen more, be given to their streets and 
public places. Every doughboy cannot 
have a monument; but this can be done 
to commemorate his gallant deeds, his bit 
to save civilization. Let the American 
Legion get to work all over the country! 

But let others get to work, too, upon 
other lists of names. We have men of 
science, dead and living, who deserve this 
sort of commemoration. Fulton has it 
already. Edison must have it some day. 
And how about the inventors of the air- 
plane? We have sculptors, St. Gaudens; 
painters, Winslow tomer; architects, 
Richardson, McKim; musicians— New 
Haven should have a Horatio Parker 
Street; illustrators, Nast; and every town 
in our Rocky Mountain West should have 
a Frederick Remington Street. We have 
scholars known throughout the world of 
scholars: Horace Howard Furness, Fran- 
cis J. Child, William James. France would 
have a street for every one of these. We 
have great constructors in the material 
world, A. J. Cassatt, James J. Hill, A. T. 
Stewart, E. H. Harriman—some of them 
held lawless in their day, but all public 
benefactors on the whole. Should not Dr. 
Walter Reed be thus commemorated? A 
hospital bearing his name is not enough 
remembrance for ridding Cuba of yellow 
fever. And should not Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, the Autocrat of the Breakfast 


Table? We have historians, Fiske, Pres- 
cott, Motley, Parkman; poets, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Poe. 

Only see, when we begin to think it over, 
what a real wealth of men we possess 
worthy cf giving their names to streets 
and squares. I have not attempted to 
name even a quarter cf them. Some men 
are great enough to have a street in many 
towns, some only in the town of their 
birth or their adoption. Surely Uncle 
Remus should go farther than Georgia! 
Surely O. Henry should go farther than 
North Carolina! Bret Harte belongs to us 
all. There is the town of Emporia, Kansas, 
at which I stopped once, purely to make 
the acquaintance and to shake the hand 
of one man who lives there. May that day 
be far off—but, when William Allen 
White shall bid this world good-by, a 
William Allen White Avenue or Street 
will give inspiration to the people there, 
will provide mothers and teachers some- 
thing worth telling to inquiring children. 

It will be for committees appointed in 
the towns throughout our country to de- 
cide for their respective cities what names 
had best be chosen, and how important 
the street allotted to their various choices 
shall be. 

I should wish George W. Cable to have 
a good wide street, but there was a time 
when New Orleans would have denied 
him a back alley. James Russell Lowell 
would not get even an alley in Richmond, 
where James Branch Cabell and Ellen 
Glasgow and Thomas Nelson Page and 
Mary Johnston will each receive and de- 
serve thoroughfares full of sunshine. 
When Robert Grant is gathered to his 
fathers, a street should commemorate the 
author of ‘‘Unleavened Bread." Boston 
might very well incline to dedicate to 
Edgar Lee Masters a quiet nook, but we 
may question if Spoon River would accord 
him so much as a sewer. 


YES yes; there will be high times for the 
committees. But I am certain they will 
do it, and learn, thereby, a great deal them- 
selves, besides rendering their towns and 
their country a true and abiding service. 
Were I to appoint such a committee, 
should make it small enough to meet often 
and easilv, and large enough to contain a 
broad-minded professor or school-teacher, 
a bank president, a lawyer, a doctor, and 
a couple of ladies, with the mayor of the 
town ex-officio. 

To the American Legion, to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Arts and Letters, to all 
good Americans whoever they be, I com- 
mend the study of that good French 
custom of naming highways after good 
Frenchmen. Would it not do something 
more than merely relieve the uninspiring 
monotony of Avenue À and Tenth Street? 
To me it seems that it would color and 
strengthen the texture of American pa- 
trictism, would give us something not 
only richer for ourselves and more highly 
flavored for the stranger, but also a spirit- 
ual shield against the forces which would 
undermine and destroy our Government 
itself. Let us hoard every worthy drop of 
our past, that it shall be a strong tonic for 
our future. 


FRANK CRAVEN, one of the best known comedy actors in America, 
will tell next month why he made up his mind, when a boy, that 
he wouldn't be an actor, and how he became one after all. 


` 
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“Whether a man studies or does not study has a whole lot to do with his chances of being picked for a 
well-paid executive position." — Frank A. Vanderlip. — 


Where Do YOU Stand 
in the Man Market? 


The law of supply and demand holds in the man market 
just as it does in the stock market or the sugar market or 
the corn market. 

'The price your time may bring depends on the available 
supply in general of men like you. In other words, on the 
number of individuals who can deliver like services. 

Now, there are. men without number who can fill the 
routine jobs in business, the clerkships, etc. In small posi- 
tions the supply of men is always greater than the demand. 
Naturally, the pay in that class can- 
not be large. 

On the other hand, there are 
comparatively few competent men 
available for the important positions. 
'The demand in this field exceeds 
the supply—so much so that an A-1 
specialist in any line of business— 
a capable Sales or Advertising or 
Trafic Manager or an expert in 
Accounting, Finance, Correspond- 
ence or Production—can practically 
name his own price. 


Take Advantage ofthisLaw 


By a natural law you are assured of the 
sun rising tomorrow at a certain hour. 

By another law—that of supply and . 
demand—you are assured that, becom- | 
ing an expert in some branch of business, you become, ipso 
facto, a high-priced commodity on the man market. 

Why not, therefore, become an expert in some special 
field of business? You can do it. You have ability. Almost 
every man of ordinary education possesses the ability to do 
bigger things. 


LaSalle Can Give You the Training 


Right now—while holding your present job you can be 
preparing yourself for an executive role in business. Thru 
the LaSalle **Problem Method’’ of home-training you can 
be making yourself a tried and proven expert in the partic- 
ular specialty to which you aspire. 

The LaSalle ‘‘Problem Method” is practical training, 


TRAFFIC 


Wo 


BUSINESS MANAGERS 


SALES: 
ADVERTISING ** 


-ACCOUNTANTS 
AUDITORS. 
JÉ BANKERS 


because it requires the handling and solving of actual business 
problems, under expert guidance and direction. In effect 
you are working at the side of able business heads, guided 
step by step by their best judgment and the scientifically de- 
termined laws of business in handling problems successful 
men have worked out in their own experience. In other 
words, as a LaSalle student you learn to do by doing. You 
become a practical man—an expert in your chosen field 
thru training that parallels actual experience! 
Big Corporations and 
LaSalle Men 

More than 270,000 ambitious 
men have been helped by LaSalle 
training. And more than 50,000 
men annually are now being trained 
by LaSalle. Surely if it is of such 
value to so many thousands of aspir- 
ing men, it is something that should 
help you to realize your ambitions. 

Practically every large commercial 
corporation and railroad company 
in the United States employs 


LaSalle-trained men in responsible 
poritiona: As many as 50 to 2,000 LaSalle-trained men are to be 
ound in each of such organizations as Standard Oil Co., Ford 


ao — 


| Motor Co., U. S. Steel Corporation, Swift & Co., Pennsylvania 


R. R., International Harvester Co., Armour & Co., Baltimore 
& Ohio R. R., etc. 


Opportunity Means Preparation 

Never before have capable men been so much in demand as to- 
day. Business leaders are literally searching the country for com- 
petent Business Managers, Credit Men, Banking Experts, Law- 

rained Men, Traffic Managers, Interstate Commerce Experts, 
Sales and Advertising Managers, Business Correspondents, 
Emp oyment Managers. These are the positions that command 
the large salaries. Business is only too willing to pay the price. 

When you have made yourself an expen in one of these po- 
sitions you will be the mman zz demand. LaSalle can help you 
reach your goal. Let us tell you how, fully and specifically. 
Mark on the coupon the position you want and we will send you 
all the facts, including particulars as to the moderate cost of 
LaSalle training and the convenient plan of payment. With 
this information you will also receive a complimentary copy 
of that famous book, ''Ten Years’ Promotion in One," the 
book that has inspired thousands of men to greater achievement. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


“Many men,” said a business leader, “aim well, but few pull the trigger.” 


How does that remark apply to YOU? 


If you were ever resolved to be the doer as well as the dreamer, you should be that now, on the reading of this 
message. And if your resolution is sincere, you will show it in your promptness in using the coupon below. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept 733-R, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Please send me catalog and full information regarding course and service I have marked with an X below. Also a copy of 


your book, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 


HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training for positions as Auditor, 
Comptroller, Certified Public Ac- 
countant, Cost Accountant, etc. 


D BUSINESS LETTER WRITING: 

Training for positions as Corres- 
pondent, Mail Sales Director, and 
executive letter-writing positions. 
MODERN FOREMANSHIP: 
Training in the direction and hand- 
ling of industrial forces—for Execu- 
tives, Managers, Superintendents, 
Contractors, Foremen, Sub-fore- 
men, etc. 


. BUSINESS MANAGEMENT: 


Sales and Executive positions. 
BANKING AND FINANCE: 


Banks and Financial Institutions 
COMMERCIAL LAW: 


tion Service for Business Men. 


C. P. 
LIS NcED ACCOUNTANTS: 
Institute Examinations. 


NAI. eene ee 


Training for Official, Managerial, 


Training for executive positions in 


Reading, Reference and Consulta- 


A. COACHING FOR AD- 


In preparation for State Board and 


as ROMBE Position... us senti 


LAW: : 

Training for Bar; LL.B. Degree. 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
EFFICIENCY: Training for Pro- 
duction Managers, Department 
Heads,and all those desiring train- - 
ing in the 48 factors of efficiency, 


EFFECTIVE SPEAKING: 
Training in the art of forceful, 
effective speech for Ministers, 
Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, 
Politicians, Clubmen, etc. 
COMMERCIRLSFANTH. , 
raining for positions as Forei 

Correspondent with Spanish- 
speaking countries, d 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT— 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC: 
Training for positions as Railroad 
and Industrial Traffic Manager, etc. 
PERSONNEL AND EMPLOY- 
MENT MANAGEMENT: 
Training for Employers, Employ- 
ment Managers, Executives, Indus- 
trial Engineers. 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
Training for Business Correspon- 
dents and Copy Writers. 
EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 
Trainimg for position as He 
kkeeper. 


PRE SEPIES EALES ones dy dics t AQOEBB... E tS aae dei O EETA 
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Are You a Smoker 


In This Club? 


We make a practice not to harp on what 
a good pipe-tobacco Edgeworth is. We 
know that pipe-smokers like to form their 
own judgment. 


. Here is one who has formed his own 
judgment: 

Hot Springs, Ark., Oct. 4, 1920. 
Gentlemen: 


have been a user of Edgeworth for over 
three years and during that time / have never 
yet met its equal in flavor, smoothness and high 
quality. 


Occasionally, it happens that I am unable 
to get Edgeworth in my travels, so I change 
to cigars until I get in a town where it is to be 

had. 


Last week I ran out 
of tobacco and was un- 
able to replenish my 
supply. So I bought 
another brand of to- 
bacco in its place. 


I went into a cigar 
store upon my arrival 
here and when I got 

my hands on a 

can of Edge- 

worth, it made 
me think of 

Briggs’ cartoon, 
"Ain't It a Grand 
an' Glorious Feel- 
in" — It was like 
meeting an old 
friend. 


Put me down as 
a permanent mem- 
Edgeworth Satished Smokers’ 


(Signed) J: A. Pierce 
General Representative 
Crown Margarin Company 
Como Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 


the 


ber of 
Club 


This man tried cigars; he tried out at least 
one other brand of pipe-tobacco. He was so 
glad to lay hold of Edgeworth again that he 
sat down and wrote us how good Edgeworth 
smoked. 


That means something. 


* We have never told you that Edgeworth 
hasn't an equal for flavor, smoothness and 
high quality. But we are more than willing 
to let one of our customers tell you that. 


Do you smoke a pipe-tobacco that no other 
can take the place of? If not, we would be 
glad to have you join this new Edgeworth 


Satisfied Smokers' Club. 
It will cost you a postcard. 
The tobacco will come to you postpaid. 


It may be the pipe-tobacco you have always 
hoped to come across. 


Merely set down your name and address 
on a postcard. If you will add the name of 
the dealer to whom you will go for more in 
case you like Edgeworth, we will make sure 
he has it in stock. 


We will mail to you samples of Edgeworth 
in both forms—Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 


For the free samples which we invite you 
to judge, address Larus & Brother Company, 
25 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your jobber 
cannot supply you with Edgeworth, Larus & 
Brother Company will gladly send you prepaid 
by parcel post a one- or two-dozen carton of 
any size of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Ready- 
Rubbed for the same price you would pay the 
jobber. 


John Talbot’s Revenge 


(Continued from page 57) 


indicated the overcoat, the suit and even 
the shoes he wore. "Forty dolyars, that 
there coat! Thirty-seven-fifty, this here 
suit. Seven dolyars, the shoes!" 

Elsie was still staring at him. 

“Who did it for you, Cal?" she asked. 

“The feller who owns this here ottymo- 
bile." 

Then she saw him. 

He stood close behind her on the walk, 
regarding her slender figure with evident 
interest. He was not smiling, though—his 
look was grave and reflective; and as she 
turned he raised his hat in the same grave, 
deliberate way. 

“Good morning, Miss Hyatt," he said 
quietly. 

* Good morning, Mr. 
turned. 

Then, her eves falling, she hurried on. 


XI 


Talbot,” she re- 


T WAS noon that day or thereabouts 

when the news that Roscoe Talbot’s son 
had come back to Claggett spread gen- 
erally through the town. Noon-time is the 
town’s dinner hour. Its grandfathers had 
dinner at noon; its great-grandfathers also, 
and that, of course, settled it. True, there 
was one household an exception to this— 
the Hyatt household; but of this, never 
mind. At noon that day the one topic of 
talk was the morning’s happening. It 
overshadowed, in fact, even the rumor that 
Hyatt’s mill was shutting down. The mill, 
it happened, hadn't shut down, though 
why no one seemed to know. It was 
generally understood that John Hyatt was 
in trouble, and that he had been in trouble 
a long while now; but the pleasant interest 
and excitement that this evoked in the 
town was by noon almost forgotten in the 
stir created by theother event. However, 
if it were not until midday that the news 
was common property, long before this— 
long, in fact, before he appeared that 
morning on the public green—the presence 
of the man in the gray ulster had resulted 
in several unusual occurrences. One of 
these took place sometime around mid- 
night. The place was Hyatt’s mill. 

he. mill hadn't shut down for a reason; 

and what the reason was, Benson, its fore- 
man, could have told. The night before, 
just when Benson was tumbling into bed, 
there had come a knock on his door, and 
when the foreman opened it John Hyatt 
was standing there. 

“How long will it take to repair that 
break," he demanded. 

Benson didn't know. 
bad shape everywhere. 

“At daybreak,” ordered Hyatt, “ 
gang and go to work on it.” 

Benson, however, hadn't waited till 
dawn to go to work. Half an hour later, 
hurrying about in the storm, he had 
routed out three other men like himself— 
men who had worked all their lives for 
Hyatt. Perhaps John Hyatt’s old accus- 
tomed fire had communicated itself to 
them; perhaps, too, they may have had 
some glimpse behind the scenes of what 
was happening to the man who so long had 
been a friend to them, rather than a mere 


The mill was in 


get a 


paymaster. At any rate, with flares to 
light them, by midnight they were already 
at work at the break. "Get a jump on, 
boys!" said Benson. 

Then he saw the man in the gray ulster. 

The stranger, as he stood at the door, 
was smiling pleasantly. “Saw your light, 
friend, and just stepped in," he said. 

“That so?" snapped Benson. “And 
what’s that to you?” 

“Nothing, friend,” he replied. As Ben- 
son bent a scowling look at him he added 
in the same genial tone, “I was taking a 
look as I came in here, and it looks to me 
as if it would be cheaper to set Rre to this 
shebang than to try to repair it." 

The foreman, dangling his wrench, took 
a step toward him. 

"Say," he said, his brow black, “did 
that little rat send you out here?" 

“What rat, friend?” 

“That little rat of a lawyer.” 

A gleam of comprehension dawned in 
the other’s eyes. He seemed to identify 
the lawyer of the foreman’s description, 
and he chuckled. 

“Have a cigar,” he said. 

The cigar case was bound with gold. 
There was a gold monogram on it, too. 
But Benson waved both the case and the 
cigar in it aside. 

'The man in the gray ulster rose leisurely. 

“You won't have a cigar? . . . No? 

As he went he was still looking about 
him, and as his eye roved over the anti- 
quated, worn-out machinery he remarked 
with a grin, “It’s just junk, like your 
town, isn't it?" 


THe clocks were striking half past eight 
when John Talbot reappeared in Clag- 
gett. What he was doing there few, if any, of 
the towns folk knew as yet. Emerging as if 
from nowhere in particular, he was observed 
strolling across the public green, looking 
about him with a widening grin. Three or 
four of the buildings facing the square 
were vacant, and these for some reason 
seemed to interest him. One by one he 
inspected them, peering through their 
dimmed, dirty windows and glancing up 
at their fronts. However, though a stranger 
is always an object of marked attention 
in the town, the newcomer’s presence at 
the moment passed without remark. This 
was due to another spectacle just then 
engaging the town’s attention—a lean, 
angular individual dressed in a striking 
green plaid overcoat and a rakish Fedora, 
who was seated in a big gray touring car. 

Observing the commotion, the man in 
the gray ulster spoke to a man standing in 
a nearby doorway. 

“What’s the row—a fire? 

The doorway was the entrance to Flitt’s 
hay and feed establishment, and the man 
addressed was Clint himself. ; 

*Fire, eh? Oh, lordy, wouldn't that 
jar 3 you! Fire, you say?” 

“Te would take a fire to wake up this 
town,” remarked the stranger. 

Clint silenced his guffaws long enough to 
explain. The cause of the commotion was 
the town bum. Someone had fixed him up 
with a new set of clothes. 

The man in the gray ulster glanced up 


” 
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Table showing 


Per Cent of time spent on 


Addition — Multiplication 

Division — Subtraction 

Add. Mult. Div. Sub. 
50 


How to select the 
right machine 
for your work 


EFORE buying an Adding or Calculating 


machine do you analyze your figure work to find 


This table was 
compiled from 
information directly 
supplied by concerns 
in the lines of 
business indicated. 


Foundry 

Wholesale Paper 
Dairy 

Wholesale Dry Goods 
Mfg. Chemists 

Life Insurance Co. 
Retail Dry Goods 
Wholesale Groceries 
Mfrs. Varnish 
Hardware Mfrs. 
Retail Hardware 
Shoe Manufacturers 
Wholesale Hardware 
Wholesale Drugs 
Carburetor Co. 

Mail Order House 
Retail Tea Co. 

' Fire Insurance Co. 
Lithographing Co. 
Plumbing Supply Co. 
Lumber Co. 
Wholesale Cigars 
Steel Co. 

Auto, Specialty Co. 
Paint Co, 


out how much time is spent in your office on each of 


the four basic operations—Addition, Multiplication, 


Division and Subtraction? 


Then do you test out the vari- Obviously the most econom- 


mm HN OO IN e NGA e SIAWNTNONN GR iN) (PL ULND) 9 YU 
RN KWON fo uomo QI GIN) QI f INL INL IN (HIN) 9 (Q1 


Average % 


ADDITION 
53% 


ous types of machines to see which 
is best adapted to the largest 
percentage of your work ? 


Without this information the 
selection of the right machine 


ical and serviceable machine will 
be the one capable of handling 
rapidly and accurately the largest 
percentage of your work. 


Because of its widely recog- 


nized capacity for high speed and 
accuracy on Addition and Multi- 
plication, the Comptometer ful- 
fills this essential requirement. 


must be more or less of a guess. 


If an analysis of your figure 
work shows anything like the 
ratios disclosed in the 25 lines of 
business represented in the ad- 
joining table, then more than 
90% of your time is spent on 
Addition and Multiplication. 


Moreover, its practical utility 
for Division and Subtraction is 
attested by its extensive use on 
the general run of Cost and 
Percentage Calculations. 


Let a Comptometer man demonstrate by a practical test 
how the Comptometer fits your job. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 
1700 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


Graphically expressed, the relative amount of 
work found in each of the four operations, as 
represented by the average percentages of the 
table, is visualized in the above diagram. 


If not made by 
Felt & Tarrant, 
it’s nota 
Comptometer 


“REG. TRADE “MARK 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 
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at the hay and feed store sign, then he 
glanced at Clint. You're Clint Flite, 
aren't you?" And when Clint replied 
“You bet!” the stranger smiled briefly. 

"Ever know a man named Talbot— 
Roscoe Talbot?" he asked. 

Did Clint know him? Clint did, indeed. 
Roscoe Talbot, when he died, had owed 
Clint a bill for hav and oats, and if he 
hadn't been slick and jumped in with an 
attachment when ‘lalbot died, he might 
have whistled for his hay and feed bill. 


THE stranger was looking up at the 
building adjoining Clint's. It was va- 
cant. “This place for sale?” he asked. 
Clint said “ Naw.” A week before someone 
had bought it, Clint didn't know who. 

“Looks like a good lace for another 
hay and feed store," nid the stranger, and 
walked on. 

He was next observed looking up at a 
building half way down the public square. 
The building had been occupied formerly as 
a dry-goods and notions store by a man 
from Boston, but having been sold out 
under foreclosure it had stood vacant for 
years. Seeing where the stranger had halted, 
Clint Flitt darted away from the hay and 
feed store and hurried down the street. At 
the other end of the green was Pegram's 
Emporium, and as he reached it Clint 
hailed its proprietor. Clint was not guffaw- 
ing now. For some reason he looked ex- 
cited, and after a moment's talk he and 
Pegram came back toward the stranger. 
On the way, Tooker, the selectman, joined 
them. 

“Lookin? fr anything?” asked Tooker. 

The stranger smiled and shook his head. 

Tooker evidently was to do the talking. 
“Friend Flitt here," grinned Tooker, 
“says you're inquiring "bout local real 
[RT Not meanin' to buy up th' town, 

e ye? 
egram. fidgeted visibly. "Shut up, 
Clint!" he directed. Then he peered at 
the stranger. "Say," said he cautiously, 
"you're the feller, are you, : that's been 
picking up stores "round here lately?" 

The stranger smiled. | 

Tooker took a hand again. He was still 
smirking, his glance wandering over the 
stranger's attire. ‘Understand you're 
asking 'bout that sucker Roscoe Talbot.” 

The stranger nodded pleasantly. 

** You're Bill Tooker, aren't you?” 

“William Tooker,” corrected the select- 
man, and the stranger smiled anew. “By 
any chance,” he asked, “were you a friend 
of Talbot's P 

A friend? It was too much for Clint 
Flitt. Clint had been looking on uneasily, 
but now, in spite of that, he gave another 
impulsive guffaw. 

“Him a friend? . . . He jümped him the 
first with an attachment!” Then his lip 
curled, and he jerked a thumb toward the 
green. “If you're lookin’ f'r any friends 
o’ that there Talbot's yonder's one now!" 

The stranger's eyes lit with interest. 

“Which one?" he asked. 

“Th’ one in the otto—th' town bum!” 

The stranger did not appear to notice 
Clint's sneer. He had taken a small note- 
book from his pocket and was glancing at 
its pages. "Then the town bum was Tal- 
bot's only friend," he suggested. 

Clint curled his lip afresh. No, there 
was Ferd Bloomer, too; but at the name 
the stranger again looked puzzled. “I 
thought he was dead,” he remarked. 


“Yeah, dead broke—up on th’ poor- 
farm,” laughed Clint. 

The stranger made a note of it in the 
notebook. ‘‘Know anything of a man 
named Rudd?" he asked. Clint did. 
Rudd's daughter had taught in the second 
grammar till that spring; and of this, too, 
the stranger made a note. ` 

* Rudd dead broke, too?" he asked. 

“ Naw, just dead,” sneered Clint. 

He was about to say more, when Pe- 
gram, his lean jaws working nervously, 
gripped Clint by the arm and gave him an 
energetic jerk. “You shet that fool face 
o' your'n, Clint!" he ordered; and, still 
gripping him by the arm, he led him down 
the street. Tooker remained. “Say,” said 
he crisply, “we don't like no people we 
don’t know about, moochin’ ’round here. 
What you doing here?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

“I’m selectman, that’s wh 

“T know you are. I know ail abalik ou. 
You were selectman when Roscoe Tal- 
bot died. You and your gang got ten 
thousand dollars out of him for a franchise; 
then you voted in council not to give it to 
him. After that you drove his widow 
penniless out of this town. I can tell you 
something else, too, Tooker. I can tell you 
where you got the money that paid for 
the house you built last summer. You 
bilked it out of the Ashby trolley com- 
pany, and probably you and your gang 
intend to play the same trick on the Ashby 
people you played on Roscoe Talbot!” 

ooker jerked himself together. 

"What's that! What’s that!" 

“ Don’t worry, Tooker,” smiled the man. 
“The Ashby trolley won't come into 
Claggett; I'll attend to that!” 

A sudden surmise seemed to burst in 
Tooker’s mind. 

“ Who are you?" he stuttered. “What’s 
your interest in the Ashby trolley?” 

“Why, I own it. I bought it to get that 
information about you, Tooker,” said the 
man in the gray ulster. Then, over his 
shoulder as he turned away, he gave 
Tooker a parting smile. 

“My name's Talbot. I'm Roscoe Tal- 
bot's son," he said. 


|» 


N NOT more than a few minutes at 
the most the public green was astir with 
the news. The storm center of the commo- 
tion was Clint Flitt's hay and feed store; 
but while Clint was eagerly telling a little 
group of cronies all he knew, Pegram and 
the selectman came darting along the 
walk. “You shet yer fool face, Clint!” 
Pegram ordered hotly, and gripping Clint 
by the arm he led him dinde: After 
that Clint was strangely silent as to the 
morning's happening. “Don’t know naw- 
thin’ ’bout it,” was his reply to all ques- 
tions. By this time Roscoe Talbot’s son 
had disappeared from the public green. 
After quitting Tooker, he was seen 
crossing the square toward the Hyatt 
Block. Cal Pennock still sat there, en- 
throned in the big gray machine, and as 
the man who'd said he was Talbot's son 
walked toward it Elsie Hyatt came out of 
the building. Having lifted his hat to her 
and said good morning, he got into the 
car and talked a while with Cal. Evi- 
dently, he was waiting for someone, and 
after a few minutes Simmons, the Ashby 
real estate man, drove up in another car. 
For five minutes the two men talked 
together, and then the big gray car got 


under way. The last seen of it, it was 
whirling along School Street, headed east- 
ward out of town. These details, however, . 
are unimportant. By noon there had been 
a series of other happenings. 

The first happening was the arrival in 
the public green of a large motor truck 


'fróm.Ashby. It was followed shortly by 


another truck, then a third, then a fourth. 

ach, in turn, backed up to a vacant 
building on the square and when Sim- 
mons, the Ashby real estate man, had un- 
locked the buildings’ doors and opened 
them, the men on the trucks began un- 
loading an assortment of shelves, counters, 
and other store fittings. 

The wondering loungers were still gaping 


„at this, when they were stirred by another 


nappening What was taking place in the 
public green was happening also out on the 
Ashby turnpike. Iwo vans had drawn 
up in front of Talbot’s Folly, and inside 
the ruin a gang of carpenters was at work. 


Y THE time the news filtered into the 

town the wrecked, weather-beaten shell 
had already begun to take on a new ap- 
pearance. Shinglers were at work on its 
roof; the doors and windows were being 
replaced; while other hands relaid its floors 
and bolstered up its tottering staircase. It 
was evident, in fact, that the house was to 
be occupied at once, and this the two vans 
made certain. They were filled with beds, 
chairs, tables, carpets, linenware, and 
kitchen utensils, a new range as well— 
everything, in short, the house had con- 
tained before Roscoe Talbot’s creditors 
stripped it. 

he poorfarm is out on School Street, 
a mile or so from the town, and about nine 
o’clock a big gray touring car drew up at 
the gate. heed Bartow, the overseer, 
hurried out to the whitewashed gate to 
greet the visitors; but as his eye lighted on 
the lean, angular individual on the front 
seat with the driver he grinned. 

“So, Cal," he sniggered, “got ye at las’, 
hev I?” 

“Naw, ye ain't!" Cal said promptly. 
“Ye go plumb to hell, Theed Bartow.” 

The man beside Cal restrained him. 

“Pd like to see Ferd Bloomer,” he said. 

Grumbling and scowling, the overseer 
returned to the house. A few minutes later 
a white-haired, trembling man, hobbling 
along with a stick, came down the walk. 
As the man in the gray ulster saw him, 
he jumped from the car hastily and went 
to bir. Then the poorfarm inmates, the 
overseer, too, saw the big man put an arm 
about the trembling, quivering old man 
and say something to him. At what he 
said, Bloomer looked up at him, his eyes 
staring and a look of dull, wondering in- 
credulity in^his eyes. The man nodded, 
and but for the arm about his frail shoul- 
ders, Ferd Bloomer would have fallen. 

“Oh, my God!” the watchers heard 
him cry. Then he put up both hands to 
his face, and cried it again, his voice 
tremulous. “Oh, my God!” 

“Hey, where you going?” bawled 
Theed Bartow. 

“Tm taking him away,” said the man 
in the gray ulster. 

There was one other happening that 
day. Dusk was falling when Elsie Hyatt 
slipped out of her father's house and, 
hurrying along the Mill road, climbed the 
hill that led to Talbot's Folly. 

i (To be continued) 
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Air - Tight Tins of 50 


Ask your dealer to show 
you the new vacuum-sealed 
tins of 50 Chesterfields. A 
compact, convenient and 
absolutely AIR-TIGHT 
packing—the cigarettes keep 
fresh indefinitely. 


e 
MY BRAIN was busy. 


. . 9 


BUILDING AIR castles. 


. 9 œ 


FOR I wasn't sleepy. 


* . 
FINALLY I dozed off. 


. æ œ 


AND PROMPTLY dreamed. 
THAT [x24 awako 

BUT WOKE right up. 

AND FOUND I was asleep. 
THEN i got thinking. 
OFA voùderful formula. 


FOR MAKING cigarettes. 
.*. a . 
| PLANNED it all out. 


SO MUCH Turkish tobacco. 


BLENDED 


AND OTHER Domestic leaf. 


AND I knew that blend. 


WOULD MAKE a hit. 


| COULD just see. 


CROWDS OF happy people 


THRONGING INTO stores. 


ee @ 


TO BUY that cigarette. 


THEN LIGHTING up. 


SMACKING THEIR lips. 


. e æ 


JUST so with Burley 


With acknowledgments to K. C. B. 


It was time 


to wake up, all right 


* 
AND SAYING, "Oh, Boy. 


* * *. 
IT'S THE exact copy. 


OF THAT 'Satisfy' blend." 


. + 


AND THEN I came to. 


2 >æ 9 


AND SAID to myself. 


"THIS TIME you're dreaming. 


FOR SURE. 


WAKE UP, you darn fool, 


* . e 


WHY, THAT ‘Satisfy’ blend. 


SIMPLY CAN'T be copied." 


2 æ e 


HAT'S a fact—the “Satisfy blend" can't 

be copied. It’s our own secret—putting 
those good tobaccos together in a way that 
gives you every last ounce of their fragrance. 
You'll smack your lips over Chesterfields. 
And remember—you can't get “Satisfy” any- 
where else. 


Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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Martin Garrity Gets Even 


yet fail—the fifty-foot thickness of Bander 
Cut. 

Face to face, in the gaunt sun of earl 
morning he saw it—a little shack, half 
covered with snow, bleak and forbidding 
in its loneliness, yet all in all to the man 
who stared at it with eyes suddenly wist- 
ful—his little old section house, where 
once the honor flag had flown. 

He gulped. Suddenly his hand tugged 
at the bell cord. Voices had come from 
without, they were calling his name! He 
sought the door, then gulped again. The 
steps and platform of his car were filled 
with eager, homely-faced men, men he had 
known in other days, his old crew of 
section ‘‘snipes.” 


Alt about him they crowded; Martin 
heard his voice answering their queries, 
as though someone were talking far away. 
His eyes had turned back to that section 
house, seeking instinctively the old flag, his 
flag. It spoke for a man who gave the best 
that was in him, who surpassed because he 
worked with his heart and with his soul 
in the every task before him. But the 
flag was not there. The pace had not 
been maintained. Then the louder tones 
of a straw boss called him back: 

“You'll sure need that big screw and 
all the rest of them babies, Garrity. That 
ole Bander Cut's full to the sky—and 
Sni-a-bend Hill! Good night! But you'll 
make 'er. You've got to, Garrity; we've 
made up a purse an' bet it down in Mont- 
gomery that you'll make ’er!” 

Martin went within and the crew 


waited for a high-ball order that did not’ 


come. In his private car, alone, Martin 
Garrity was pacing the floor. The call 
of the old division, which he had loved 
and built, was upon him swaying him with 
all the force of memory. 

“I guess we could sell the flivver—" he 
was repeating. "Then I've got me dia- 
mond... and Jewel... she's got a bit, 
besides what we've saved bechune us. 
And he'll win the test annyhow . . . 
they'll never beat him over this division 
. af I give him back what I've earned... 
and if he wins annyhow—" 

Up ahead they still waited. Fifteen 
minutes. Twenty. At last a figure a 
peared in the cab of the big rotary, look- 
ing for a last time at that bleak little 
section house and the bare flagpole. Then: 

“Start 'er up and give 'er hell!" 

Martin was on the job once more, while 
outside, his old section snipes cheered, and 
reminded him that their hopes and dreams 
for a division still Beloved. in spite of a 
downfall rested upon his shoulders. The 
whistles screamed. The bells clanged. 
Smoke poured from the stacks of the 
double-header, and the freshening sun, a 
short time later, glinted upon the white- 
splotched equipment, as the great auger, 
followed by its lesser allies, bored into the 
mass of snow at Bander Cut. 

Hours of backing and filling, of retreats 
and attacks, hours in which there came, 
time after time, the opportunity to quit. 
But Martin did not give the word. Out 
the other side they came, the steam shoot- 


{Continued from page 23) 


ing high, and on toward the next obstacle, 
the first of forty, lesser and greater, which 
lay between them and Montgomery City. 

Afternoon . . . night. Still the crunch- 
ing, whining roar of the rotary as it 
struck the icy stretches, fought against 
them in vain, then retreated until pick 
and bar and dynamite could break the 
way for its further attack. Midnight, and 
one by one the exhausted crew approached 
the white-faced, grim-lipped man who 
stood tense and determined in the rotary 
cab. One by one they asked the same 
question: 

“‘Hadn’t we better tie up for the night?" 

“Goon! D'ye hear me? Goon! What 
is it ye are, annyhow, a bunch of white- 
livered cowards that ye can’t work with- 
out rest?” 

The old dynamic, bulldozing force, the 
force that had made men hate Martin 
Garrity only to love him, had returned 
into its full power, the force that had built 
him from a section snipe to the exalted 
possessor of the blue pennon whichonce had 
fluttered from that flagpole, was again on 
the throne, fighting onward to the con- 
‘clusion of a purpose, no matter what it 
might wreck for him personally, no matter 
what the cost might fe to him in the days 
to come. He was on his last job he 
knew that. The mail contract might be 
won a thousand times over, but there ever 
would rest the stigma that he had received 
a telegram which should have been plain 


to him, and that he had failed to carry. 


out its hidden orders. But with the 
thought of it, Martin straightened, and 
he roared anew the message which carried 
tired, aching men through the night: 

“Go on! ,Go'on! What's stoppin’ ye? 
Are ye going to let these milk an’ water 
fellys over here say that ye tried and quit?" 


EARLY morning—and there cameSni-a- 
bend Hill, with the snow packed against 
it in a new plane which obliterated the 
railroad as though it had never been 
there. Hot coffee came from the con- 
tainers, sandwiches from the baskets, and 
the men ate and drank as they worked— 
all but Garrity. This was the final battle, 
and with it came his battle cry: 

* Keep goin'! This is the tough one— 
we've got to go on—we've got to go on!" 

And on they went. The streaking rays 
of dawn played for a moment upon an 
untroubled mound of white, smooth and 
deep upon the eastern end of Sni-a-bend. 
Then, as though from some great internal 
upheaval, the mass began to tremble. 
Great heaps of snow broke from their 

lace and tumbled down the embankment. 
bon farther at the rear, steam, aug- 
mented by the vapors of melting snow 
and the far-blown gushes of spitting 
smoke, hissed upward toward the heights 
of the white-clad hill. Then a bulging 
break—the roar of machinery, and a 
monster came grinding forth, forcing its 
way hungrily onward, toward the next 
and smaller contest. Within ‘the giant 
auger, a man turned to Garrity. 

* Guess it's over, Boss. They said up 
at Glen Echo—” 


A silent nod. Then Garrity turned, and 
reaching into the telegram-blank holder 
at the side of the cab, brought forth paper 
and an envelope. Long he wrote as the 
rotary clattered along, devouring the 
smaller drifts in steady succession, a letter 
of the soul, a letter which told of an effort 
that had failed, of a decision that could 
not hold. And it told, too, of the return 
of all that Martin had worked for—Mr. 
Barstow had been good to him, and he, 
Martin Garrity, could not take his money 
and disobey him. He’d pay him back. 


HISTLES sounded, shrieking in an- 

swer to the tooting of others from far 
away, the wild eerie ones of yard engines, 
the deeper, throatier tones of factories. It 
was the end. Montgomery City! 

Slowly Martin addressed the envelope, 
and as the big bore came to a stop, evaded 
the thronging crowds and sought the rail- 
road mail box. He raised the letter... . 

“Mr. Garrity!’ He turned. The day 
agent was running toward him. “Mr. 
Garrity, Mr. Barstow wants to see you. 
He’s here—in the station. He came to see 
the finish.” 

So the execution must be a personal 
one! The letter was crunched into a 
pocket. Dimly, soddenly, Martin followed 
the agent. As through a haze he saw the 
figure of Barstow, and felt that person 
tug at his sleeve. 

“Come over here, where we can talk 
in private!’ There was a queer ring in 
the voice and Martin obeyed. Then: 
“Shake, Old Kid!’ 

Martin knew that a hand was clasp- 
ing his. But why? 

“You made it! 
Didn’t I tell 
flesh? 

* But—but the contract—” 

“To thunder with the contract!" came 
the happy answer of Barstow. “If you 
had only answered the ‘phone, you 
wouldn’t be so much in the dark. What 
do I care about mail contracts now—with 
the best two lines in Missouri under my 
supervision? Don’t you understand? This 
was the hole that Thad prayed for this 
O. R. & T. bunch to get into from the first 
minute I saw that snow. They would 
have been tied up for a week longer—if 
it hadn't been for us. Can't you see? It 
was the argument I needed—that politics 
isn't what counts—it's brains and doing 
things! Now do you understand? Well—" 
and Barstow stood off and laughed, *'if 
I have to diagram things for you, the 
money interests behind the O. R. & T. 
have seen the light. I'll admit it took 
about three hours of telephoning to New 
York to cause the illumination; but 
they've seen it, and that’s enough. They 
also have agreed to buy the Ozark Cen- 
tral and to merge the two. Further, they 
have realized that the only possible presi- 
dent of the new lines is a man with brains 
like, for instance, Lemuel C. Barstow, who 
has working directly with him a general 
superintendent—and don’t overlook that 
general part—a general superintendent ` 
named Martin Garrity!” 


I knew you would. 
you we'd get our pound of 
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LAMBER = 
PHARMACAL COMPANY 
ST Louis, MO. 0-8. | 


You’re going to like this tooth paste 


— it's made by the makers of Listerine 


HE first time you try Listerine 
Tooth Paste you will note a delight- 
fully fresh, clean, polished feeling about 
your teeth. 
This means that your dentifrice has really 
done its work and that you have taken 
the proper precaution against dreaded 
pyorrhea. 
Listerine Tooth Paste was perfected after 


years of study and experiment. Its finely 
powdered calcium phosphate proves an 
ideal cleanser. A small amount of mild 
fruit acid assures that adequate flow of 
saliva which is so essential. 


Altogether you have here a tooth paste 
that is scientifically ideal for mouth and 
teeth. The makers of Listerine are proud 


‘to stand back of it. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, SAINT LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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Would You Expect to Find Heroes 
Among These Men? 


noticed, when you came forth from the big 
show at night, that something was missing. 
The menagerie, tent and all, has vanished. 
The cages have been transported to the 
trains, placed aboard, and from one to three 
trains, carrying the cook-house, the parade 
paraphernalia, the tableaus, half of the 
executive staff, the same number of super- 
intendents and straw bosses, the animals, 
and even a part of the list of the perform- 
ers, are speeding on toward the next town. 

It is only by such speed as this that the 
great thing can move. A circus will 
gamble with its very life and the lives of 
the persons who constitute its great 
family, to make good on its promise of 


*Rain or Shine—Positive Appearance!" 


Late in the summer of 1915 I sat in the 
rickety caboose of a local freight train on 
a corkscrew railroad in a Western state. 
In all my railroading I never had struck 
rougher riding; it seemed as if the train 
must leave the rails—even at its "speed" 
of less than five miles an hour. T was 
ahead of my show and a week later, the 
long, heavily loaded trains of the circus 
must make this route. 

Hunting up the engineer, I demanded: 

“How in blazes are those two circus 
trains going to get over this road?" 


“It’s suicide, man!” he growled. “This. 


road’s on the hog. They haven’t had a 
track-walker over it in three months, and 
there hasn’t been a train heavier than ten 
cars on it in a year.” 

As soon as possible, I wired the general 
agent in Chicago: 

Protect against almost certain wreck on 
Blank railroad. Worst road Lever saw. We're 
bound for the ditch sure if we try to make it. 
Advise cancellation of towns on line. 


And back came the answer: 


Too late for cancellation. Folks are watch- 
ing for us, and we've got to, take the chance. 
Have insured on possible damages to train 
and paraphernalia. Will do everything possi- 
ble to safeguard trains; but can't disappoint. 
We'll make the gamble. 


AND a week later, the circus train at- 
tempted that trip. In St. Louis, I gota 
telegram from the general agent: 


Show wrecked, but luck was with us. Ten 
flat cars went into the ditch, but no one hurt 
and only one day lost. No animals in turn- 
over, and everything salvaged. Damage about 
thirty thousand dollars. 


There, I think, is typified the spirit of 
the big tops. Last year, one of the big 
shows had only two days more to go be- 
fore the end of the season. Word came 
from Opelousas, Louisiana, that the 
danger of being mired was almost certain. 


But did the circus cancel its last two p 
e 


and go home? It did not! It accepted t 
challenge of the elements. 

It lost. Wagons were sunk in the mud 
until one could not see the wheels. Ele- 
phants, strivitg to rescue the great 


(Continued from page 53) 


carriers, became panic-stricken and stam- 
peded. The only meals served in two days 
were from a cook-house wagon, abandoned 
where it careened, hub deep in the mud. 
Horses, caught in quicksand, went over 
their heads, only to be dragged forth by 
hundreds of men, tugging at lariats 
thrown about the necks of the poor ani- 
mals just before they went under. 


A CIRCUS season begins in April. It 
ends in November. And from the be- 
ginning to the end, it is one constant 
struggle against every possible obstacle 
which Fate can devise. Let me tell you 
the story of just two months with one 
circus, which i joined late in September. 

We decided to show Astoria, Oregon, 
where no big circus had made the attempt 
in years. Astoria was a town built on 
stilts; its streets were planked affairs high 
above the sandy stretches which approach 
the Columbia River There was no such 
thing as an easily accessible vacant lot in 
the whole town. 

The elephants broke through the plank- 
ings and threatened a panic. There was 
no room for the menagerie; we left it on 
one of the planked streets, where anyone 
who cared to look upon it could do so— 
free. No tents sheltered the performers; 
they dressed under the plankings of one 
of the streets, with canvas side walls hung 
about them. The main tent stood in a 
mass of sand through which one could 
barely flounder, twenty feet beneath the 
street surface of the town. And with 
every performer, every “butcher,” ticket 
seller, and even the members of the 
executive staff working at the hardest 
kind of day labor, that circus was carried on 
the lot by hand! 

On from Astoria to Marshfield, Oregon, 
where a circus never had been seen before. 
Troubles again—with broken crossings, 
marshy spots on the haul to the lot, diff. 
culties in obtaining water and in finding 
room for unloading the trains. 

Everyone worked that day. Even the 
owner—and the mercantile agencies rate 
him at something like fourteen millions— 
stood at the front gate, taking tickets. A 
boy passed through an hour before the 
show began. Ten minutes later he came 
forth, while the owner, Harry Tammen, 
yelled at him: “Hey, kid! Coming back?” 

The boy stared. 

* Maybe." 

“ But don't you want to see the show?” 

“Oh,” the boy grinned. ‘‘I’ve saw it.” 

“You come with me, kid!” was Tam- 
men’s command, as he turned the ticket 
taking over to me. ‘Gosh! You don’t even 
know what to look for in a circus!” 

They went inside. Later, as the chariot 
racers careened around the rutty track, I 
saw them again, the millionaire owner and 
the wide-eyed kid, sitting high on the 
close-packed seats. That night I said to 
Tammen: “What were the receipts to- 
day?" 


“Darned if I know," he exclaimed. “I 
don’t care whether we made a cent or not. 
Just being with that kid at his first circus 
was reward enough for me.” 

Onward, from Marshfield to a fight 
with an escaped lion at Medford, and the 
threat of a forest fire at Weed, California. 
On to Riverside, California, where the poles 
fell and killed four of our men. On to Yuma, 
Arizona, with the mercury at 112 degrees, 
and an afternoon show only, that we might 
make a long, hard run to Phoenix. 

The first section was loaded, but still 
the train didn’t start. I sought the reason 
—and found it in a crowd of men, strug- 
pling vainly to shut two escaped ostriches 

ack into their cages. But the ostriches 
were fighting, in a duel to the death. Men 
beat at them, yelled at them, tried to rope 
them and pull them apart. In vain. 
Kicking and leaping, the ostriches were 
determined that one of them must die. 
So we settled down to watch the giant 
cockfight, and to hope for a speedy ending. 
It came in one tremendous kick of the 
victor. He actually beheaded his rival by 
that kick. The duel was over and the 
show went on—an hour late. 


"PEE puffing engines strove their best to 
make up time—then, far in the night, 
stopped in the midst of the desert. Far 
ahead the sky was red from the glare of 
the burning train. A spark from the 
engine had settled in a side-show wagon, 
and the draft of the train's progress had 
done the rest. Miles from water, miles 
from aid. If that traiti moved on, with its 
consequent rush of air, it meant that the 
whole train would burn. 

Men dragged forth the steel cables 
which were used to guy out the poles of 
the big top. Quickly the burning flat car 
was spotted. Men wrapped in wet canvas 
struggled forward against the heat to 
“lasso” the whole burning mass with the 
cables. Out came the work elephants, 
their pulling harness slapping about their 
shoulders. One by one they were hooked 
to the cables. A moment of racking labor, 
then a crashing roar as the blazing car 
tumbled down the embankment. There 
we left it—ten thousand dollars! worth of 
lost effort, blazing away, as we went on, 
minus one side show, two parade wagons, 
and a flat car. 

After that, a delayed train at San 
Antonio and a circus lot too small for the 
show mattered little. Or the cloudburst 
at Bryant, the cold drizzles at Tyler and 
Sheridan, or even the day at Wichita 
Falls, with a gale blowing so strong that 
even to raise the big top meant disaster. 

Then the trip home—but even then the 
difficulties did not cease. A spark in a 
horse car. Another fire—and strong men 
ready to risk death to save the best loved 
things of the circus—its horses. All this 
happened within two months. Every full 
circus season can tell treble that number 
of stories. 
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Billions 


of 
bank 
checks 


made secure 


against fraudulent alterations 


Evidencing another splendid 
service rendered by the banks 
of America for the greater 
security and protection of 
their customers. 


These checks are the result 
of Mr. C. B. Chadwick's tire- 
less determination to achieve 
perfect protection. They give 
to banks and their customers 
the best form of protection 
against the fraudulent manip- 
ulator of bank checks. 


LOOK FOR 
“THE MARK OF SAFETY” 


Protected by individual bonds 
of The American Guaranty Company. 
These checks are the safest you 
can use. 


The Bankers Supply Company 
The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER 
ATLANTA DES MOINES SAN FRANCISCO 


THE FAMILY'S MONEY 


How a School-Teacher Saved 


$10, 


000 


By Mae Lebam 


F a school-teacher can save money, 
almost anyone else should be able to 
do so. Teachers have been underpaid 
so long that people have got in the habit 


| of expecting us to live a hand-to-mouth 


existence. 

I have been a school-teacher for eight- 
een years, and never have I received more 
than a very modest salary. My first pay 
check netted my bank account the small 


| sum of $35; and the largest monthly 


salary placed to my credit has been only 
$125. To-day I counted my notes, bonds, 
and other securities, and found that I 
have a credit of more than $10,000. 

Besides this, I have sent myself through 
four years of college, have taken several 
interesting trips, accumulated a library of 
over one thousand volumes, and con- 
tributed in no small measure to the 
support and upkeep of the family. 

Most school-teachers I have known do 
not save money. In fact, they live up 
almost to their last cent, and occasionally 
borrow from each other to tide over 
to the next pay day. 

With me, saving has never been a pri- 


| mary motive—I care very little for money, 


and, try as I might, saving could never be- 
come a ruling passion of my life. Never at 
any time have I been the least bit miserly. 

With the first money I earned I bought 
a house, borrowing more than half to 
make the cash payment. As I was anxious 
to be out of debt, I began at once to save 
with that purpose in mind. As it was but 
a small house in a small town, it was soon 
paid for, and the rents therefrom have 
netted me about six per cent on my in- 
vestment. I was soon able to advance a 
friend some money to build a house, and 
that also proved a good loan. As a sort of 
speculation, I was induced to purchase 
some lots in a distant city, and to do this 
I had to purchase them on the instalment 
plan. I purposely made my monthly pay- 
ments large enough, so that I would have 
to save carefully. 


Alt of my college work, with the ex- 
ception of the first and last years, was 
done at summer schools. I found this to 
be a very profitable way of spending my 
vacation, and I had the comfortable 
feeling that I was not losing my salary, 
and was certainly making the best of my 
time. However, the last of my college 


; work was done in regular session, and I 


emerged from the university with a 
diploma bestowing upon me my A. M. de- 
gree, but with a debt of one hundred dol- 
lars hanging over me. My frst efforts 
were to pay this obligation. 

After graduation, I was located near a 
large city, and so many opportunities pre- 
sented themselves for wise spending that 
I was glad to avail myself of them, and the 
money was spent very freely. I never be- 
grudged a penny of it, however, as it was 


the first time in my life that I had been 
given an opportunity to see good plays, 
hear good music, attend good lectures, 
and see fine art exhibits. In order to have 
money to spend for these things, I found 
it necessary to save on other things. 
I learned to pass up a bargain sale as 
casually as one passes by an” unknown 
stranger on the streets of the city. Before 
-buying I first asked, “Do I really need 
this?" Then, “Can I afford it?” ... “Is 
it really serviceable, or is it some passing 
fad that will be out of style to-morrow?” 
... Will it render service worth the money 
that I am to put into it?" .. . “Does it fit 
in with the other things that I have, or 
will it necessitate the purchasing of many 
other things to go io it?” 


PPLYING these questions to the mat- 

ter of clothing alone: I was able to 
reduce my bills fifty per cent and to have 
better looking, more serviceable, though 
fewer clothes. $ 

I casually let my savings account grow, 
and not until I had accumulated over 
$500 did I think of making an investment 
that would really pay. I then was induced 
by a banker to make a loan of $2,000. 
To do this, I had to borrow $1,500 at the 
bank at six per cent interest, with the 
privilege of paying it back just as I could. 
Again the horror of a debt hung over me, 
and I surprised the banker beyond 
measure when I had it paid back in less 
than half the time he thought it would 
take me to do it. E 

Then came the war and the great calls 
for Liberty Loans. I subscribed to the 
fullest, and as the bank was willing to 
carry my note, I oversubscribed, and 
again I found myself saving to pay off the 
loan. Since then I have invested in 
municipal bonds, farm loans, and other 
things. I do not believe in carrying all 
-my eggs in one basket, and my motto has 
always been ''Safety First." 

As I look back over those eighteen 
years of earning, spending, and saving, I 
do not congratulate myself on being a 
financier. Far from it! I have been too 
conservative by far, failing to capitalize 
my credit as Tébodfd have done. The 
greatest factor that has contributed to 
my saving what I have has been that I 
have a perfect horror of a debt hanging 
over me—and a note was a perfect night- 
mare to me until every cent of it was paid. 
I have always done business on a strictly 
cash basis, with the exception of the 
times when I borrowed to make an in- 
vestment. 

The hardest part of the struggle was the 
saving of the first thousand dollars. Now 
that I have a little income to add to my 
already much increased salary, I am hop- 
ing in the next eighteen years to add 
thirty thousand dollars more to my bank 
account. 
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end Meat Packing Plants in the US. 
Manufacturers 1 9 14— 


Swist & Company owng 23 or THESE PLANTS 


We have twelve hundred competitors 


It means that the cost of packing 
and distributing meats is held at a 


United States are turning out the best 

meat products they know how to pro- minimum; that the prices you pay 

duce and selling them at prices “to get for the meat you eat are the lowest 
. possible, considering the cost of live 


Over twelve hundred firms in the 


the business." 
We have to compete with some large animals. 
ones, doing a nation-wide business, It paces f Ru 
like ourselves; we also have to compete ou RR PER re, uoa. 
with 235 others shipping government prompt, constant supply of fresh meats 

inspected meat from state to state, tO dealers everywhere. 

many of whom have sales running [t means that we have to maintain 
from $10,000,000 to $25,000,000 a year; the highest standard of quality in our 
also with hundreds of smaller packers ; x : 
whodcbusitiessin theipownneishbo Premium Ham and Bacon, Silverleaf 
CBE Brand Pure Lard, and other products. 
In other words, Swift & Company, as 
well as every other packer, large or 


hoods; and with thousands of retail 
butchers in small towns who dress 
small, has to do its best for you, or go 


their own meats. 
What does this active, ceaseless, wide- 
out of business. 


spread competition mean to you? 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 40,000 shareholders 
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PREADING grateful comfort as they work, the com- 
pact motors in R&M Fans—the fans bearing the R&M 
symbol,the sign of a breeze —are credited with absolute de- 
pendability. Year after year they spin quietly, smoothly, 
making the hot days and nights bearable, living up to the 
standards of precision which have endured in the Robbins & 
Myers plants for years. The R&M mark on the guard 
is all you need know about the fan you buy. It represents 
conscientious labor and insures long, unfailing service. 


| Robbins 
& Myers 


Made in Springfield, Ohio = Brantford. Ontario. 
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“Jim, you're actually 
getting your hands clean!” 


The bristles of the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Hand Brush are stiff 
enough to loosen the dirt, 
and flexible enough to permit 
hard rubbing. The back is just 
the right size for your hand 
to grip firmly. This brush is 
so substantially made that it 
will stand for decades the 
twice-a-day scrubbing your 
hands require. 

The twice-a-day cleaning of 
your teeth is done most effec- 
tively with a Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush. The tufted 
bristles go between yourteeth 
and all around them. They 


even clean the back of your 
back teeth; the curved 
handle lets them do that. 

Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are 
always packed in sanitary 
yellow boxes. No hand but 
yours touches them. The 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
is made in three sizes—adults', 
youths', and children's. Buy 
them at drug, department, 
and dry goods stores. 

All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes 
are guaranteed. If you buy 
one that isn't absolutely satis- 
factory, let us know and we 
will replace it. 


Send for interesting FREE booklet about the Care of Your Teeth 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Florence, Mass. 
Canadian Agency: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 
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DID YOU EVER sTUDY A LIFE SAVER 


Here are some of the many points of excellence 
about it that you really should know: 


1. Equal Quantity 

Your 5c spent for LIFE SAVERS buys as 
much weight of candy as other brands 
offer—in spite of the hole. 

3. Longer Lasting 

LIFE SAVERS are compressed twice as 


hard as mints without the hole. They 
dissolve slowly and do not crumble. 


5. The Hole 


2. Superior Quality 

Purest flavors and a superior process 
have made LIFE SAVERS the standard 
mint candy—and always will. 

4. Greater Surface 

The hole gives more tongue surface and 


makes LIFE SAVERS feel pleasanter in 
the mouth. 


The hole is the guarantee of the genuine LIFE SAVERS 
—put there so that you can identify them. 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 


red-blooded American manhood, through | 
carefully co-ordinated military and academic training. 
Equipment and faculty exceptional. 
| Unit of R. O. T. C. with Army Detail, by direction 
of the President of the United States. Coliege Prepar- 
| atory, Business and Music. — Graduates admitted 
| without examination to Universities. 
| “Big Brother Plan" of government brings boys 
| into dies personal touch with theirinstructors. New 
| building for smaller boys. All Athletics, Debating 
| and Literary Societies. Glee Club. Band 
and Orchestra. Special terms to good 


musicians. Capacilytaxed annually. Early 
enrollment necessary. Catalogue. Address 


| COL. E. Y. BURTON, President 


Mexico, Mo. 


Kingsley School for Boys 


22 miles from New York City in the New Jersey 
Hills.. For illustrated catalog address J. R. 
Campbell, A. M., Box K, Essex Fells, N. J. 


The School 


EASTFORD 2 


For the development of manly boys into good 

citizens—leaders of men, by a rational system 

of training mind, morals and body. Work, 

self-responsibility, a clean healthy body and 

a us, well-balanced mind belong to East- 

ford boys. College preparation or vocational 
Catalogue. 


Stanley Kelley, Director, Pomfret, Conn. 


THE 


Collegiate Preparatory School for Boys 

Recreation Bldg. and Crew Specializing in College or 
University preparation. mall 
classes. Individual attention. 

Athletics: Recreation buildi 
and athletic field on Lake Cayu- 
ga; full navy outfit. Healthfully 
and beautifully located above 
Ithaca and Lake Cayuga. Certifi- 
cate privilege. Apply now for 1921. 
Summer School. Specializing in prep- 


THE CASCADILLA SCHOOLS Box 134 


Shenandoah Valley 


Academy 
A Military School for Boys 


88 miles from Washington on high land 
lege Preparatory with studies fing 

5 w es 
business 1 A unique honor system of gov- 


ITHACA. N. Y 


excellent discipline and 
boy 


Special ni are studied. 
ind 


1. 

Se EE 

B. M. Roszel, Ph. D., Major U. S. R., Supt. 
Box A, Winchester, Va. 
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How Many Boys Have You Ever Trained? 


The average father and mother never have much experience in bringing 
up boys. Every problem they meet in the process is a new problem. They 
have no perspective. If they look back to their own youth, they find the 
vision obscured. So they make mistakes—and the boy pays for them. 


Ht. Aobus [Military Academy 
EPISCOPAL 


answers the problem. Here a corps of enthusiastic and experienced men are 
engaged in the most fascinating employment in the world—training boys. 
They have had experience with hundreds of boys. They have met your 
problem many times. They have become specialists. Their judgment is 
sound; their insight keen; their vision unobscured. 


The boy who puts himself in harmony with the system they have devel- 
oped will be in the way of gaining a sound body—an alert and self-reliant 
mind, and the soul of a MAN. 


imperative. Address 


Early application 


St. John’s Military Academy, Box 18-H 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wisconsin. 


SCHOOL 


(ENDOWED) 


HOW 


| SMALL CLASSES. INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 

Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 
BOYS TAUGHT HOW TO STUDY 

Careful Selection and Personal Supervision. 


Thorough Preparation for College. 
Military Drill. Junior R. O. T. C. 


Graduates admitted to leading colleges on certificate. 
Campus of forty acres. Nine fine buildings. Thorough 
sanitation.: Healthful country life. Beautiful lakes 
nearby. All athletic sports. Summer School with 
attractive courses. 
Separate School for Younger Boys 

For illustrated catalogue address 

REV. CHARLES HERBERT YOUNG, M. A., Rector 
Box 233, HOWE, INDIANA 


A School for Boys 


KISKIMINETAS Springs School, affection- 
ately known as KISKI, permits the boys 
to grow up out-of-doors. 200 acres of wooded highland overlooking river. Special 


For 17 Years ranked as an “‘Honor 
School’’ by the U. S. Government 


St. John's School, Manlius, among the hills, 11 
miles from Syracuse, N. Y. Complete equipment. 
Essentially a college prep. school with military 
regime for habits of discipline, orderliness and 
promptness. A happy school life with well ordered 
recreations and athletics. Business preparatory 
course. Also Junior School and Summer Camp 
For 33 years under present management. Address 


General WILLIAM VERBECK, President 
118 Manlius, N. Y. 


Box 


KIS 


preparation for college or technical schools. University certificate privileges. 
Individual attention through preceptorial System; outdoor sports under competent 
instructors. Fine moral tone throughout school. Several football and baseball 
fields. Tennis; golf course. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Bowling alleys. School 
owns its own farm and dairy. Rate $850. For catalog address Box 802, 


DR. A. W. WILSON, Jr., President, Saltsburg, Pa. 


Kentucky 
Military 
Institute 


The School with a 
Winter Home 
in Florida 


77th year. The only school that owns and operates two distinct plants, 
moving from one to the other by Special Train, according to the season, 
and without the loss of a recitation. Honor system applied by student 
body. Outdoor life all winter; drill, athletics, water sports, etc. Boys 
enjoy bathing, boating, fishing and healthful outdoor exercise. HONOR 
SCHOOL. R.O. T.C. Unit. Large waiting list last year; immediate 
application necessary to secure a place. References required. Terms 
$750, Including Florida trip. Full information in Catalog. Address 


THE ADJUTANT, K. M. I., Lyndon, Kentucky 


A 
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development. 
linguistic, 


night. 


SWARTHMORE 
PREPARATORY ` 


Prepares boys for college 
or life-work. Small classes. 
Junior Dept. 

For catalog address 


W. P. TOMLINSON, M. A. 
Box 16 Swarthmore, Pa. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 


For manly Boys. Thorough preparation for 
College and business. High standard academic 
work, Individual instruction, small classes. Physi- 
cal Culture and Athletics. Military training. 
Gymnasium and Drill Hall, Swimming Pool, Ath- 
letic Field. Junior Hall, a separate school for boys 
under thirteen. Write for catalog. 

WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, A. M., Principal 
OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


RUTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


155th year. High standards. Complete equipment. 


All athletics. Refined home life. Graduates successful in lead- 
ing colleges. Write for catalogue, stating boy's age and aim. 


WILLIAM P. KELLY, Box 132, New Brunswick, N. J. 


—————————EÓ——Á—ÁÁM—Á—D 
DO THE BEST FOR Ser sending your boy or 
YOUR CHILD! girl to school, know all about 

it. Put your problem up to 

us! Tell us all about your boy or girl—age, kind of school 
you have in mind, location and tuition. Experienced coun- 
sellors. NO CHARGE. Address, Director, School Service 
Bureau, THE NORTH AMERICAN, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A STIT 
ARMY AND NAVAL COLLEGE 


Designated by War Department *' Honor School 1920.'* 


Complete preparatory and college courses. Unlimited private tutor- 
ing for every cadet without extra charge. National ba aden 
Superb equipment. Faculty from Apes a greatest universities, 
Special Army and Navy Department with unsu; record of 
success in pre candidates for Government Academics, Coach- 
ing coumes for iaoe em a sollozo courses m as 
y neral for candidates whose certifica! 
bave been accepted. ‘or catalogue and information, address eop 


Col. W. L. Murfee, Pres., Box G, Marion, Alabama 
ILLINOIS, Woodstock. (1 hour from Chicago.) 


Todd Seminary for Boys ne% ‘est, above 


74th year. 
Exclusively for younger boys (7 to 16). Right thinki 
deyeloped through comradeship between teachers and 
boys. igilant watchfulness of personal habits. 


Summer Camp, Onekama, Mich. NOBLE HILL, Principal 


BEST EQUIPPED PRIVATE BOYS’ SCHOOL IN SOUTH 


A man-making school where boys from 26 states and many foreign countries 
are given the most complete training toward moral, intellectual and physical 
Military Department under U. 8. Government. 
'jPentifie and commercial courses. 
University-trnined experts, who give persona 
Certificate admits to lending universities, West Point and Annapolis. 
For handsomely illustrated catalogue, address 


CASTLE HEIGHTS, Box 25, LEBANON, TENN. 
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-— pa ^ NE 


r Classical, 
Eleven buildings. Faculty of 
ympathetic attention day and 


Col. C. M. Mathis, Pres. 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 


MILITARY BEDFORD, VA. 


Thorough preparation for college or business life. New 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Liberal endowment 
permits of unusually low terms. $400 covers all eharges 
for the school year. No extras. Randolph-Macon boys 
succeed—625 graduates of this school have received full 
college degrees or entered professions in the past 26 
yeare. For catalogue and further information, address 


Smith & Phelps, Principals 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


Prepares boys for all Colleges and Technical 
Schools. Complete modern Equipment and good 
Physical Training Department. Old established 
School on basis allowing moderate terms. Cata- 
logue on request. Address 


E. M. HARTMAN, Principal 
Box 422 Lancaster, Pa. 


New Jersey, Bordentown-on-the- Delaware, Drawer €.1 


Bordentown Military Institute 7.» conexe br basins 


for college or business. 
Emcient faculty, small classes, 


individual attention. 
Boys taught how to study. Military training. Super- 
vised athletics, 37th year. For catalogue, address 


COL. T. D. LANDON, Principal and Commandant. 
BELLEFONTE ACADEM Y Ideal home preparatory 
school for boys in foothills of Alleghanies. Subjects selected to 
suit chosen career. 11 teachers. Spring water. 8-acre athletic 
field. Gymnasium and swimming pool. 4 buildings. Rates 
moderate. Limited to 100 boys. 15 years and upwards. Catalog. 
James A. Huones, A. M., Headmaster. Beveronte, Pa. 


ESHORPE 


ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
UNDER 15 YEARS 


Classessmall. Semi-Military. Uniforms Worn. 
One hour from Chicago. Strong Faculty. 
Rapid progress. Ten ina Class. Non-Sectarian. 


Summer Camp—Pelican Lake, Wis. 
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WESTERN 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Designated an“ Honor School" by the War Department 


SCHOOL where scholastic attainment is 

the goal. Boys thoroughly prepared for 
college, technical schools, and hr business. 
For over forty years this school has used the 
values of military training and supervised 
athletics in contributing to academic work of 
the highest grade. 

Mental energy and physical fitness go hand in hand 
—both are fundamentals in building the fibre of a 
sturdy moral and intellectual manhood, therefore, 
each day at Western has its military activities; super- 
mised study and class recitations; manly aporta and 
recreation, — football, basketball, bowling, swimming, 
baseball, tennis, golf, track. R. O. T. C. Units. 

The annual enrollment continuously for 17 years has 
exceeded our capacity, Early application for entrance 
mbar is necessary. For catalog and view book 

reas 


COL. GEORGE D. EATON, Supt. 
MAJOR RALPH L. JACKSON, Principal 
Box 33, Alton, Illinois 


Barracks “A.” One of the four fireproof barracks. 


MILITARY SCHOOL PRESBYTERIAN 


Instructors— 
Bracing mountain climate, 2300 
On Main Line, C. & O. R. R. Station 
Brick buildings. Athletic field. New 
Terms $500. Illustrated catalog nddress 


An up-to-date military boarding school. 
all college graduates. 
ft. altitude. 
Ronocverte. 
gymnasium. 
Col. H. B. MOORE, A. M., Principal, Box 23, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


BLACKSTONE MILITARY ACADEMY 


College Preparatory and home school for boys in health- 
ful Piedmont section of Virginia. Unit of Reserve Officers" 
Training Corps. New buildings and complete gymnasium. 
Full commercial courses, Tuition $525.00. For catal 

address Col E. 8. LIGON, President, Box C, Blackstone, Va. 
—— 


STEARNS SCHOOL 


A school in the country for boys. Tutoring for lead- 
ing secondary schools, college and scientific schools. 
Stimulating air, outdoor sports, modern homelike 


buildings. AmrHuR F. Stearns, Mt. Vernon, N. H. 
—— MM M—— 


illsbu 


Academy for Boys 


45th year. 15 acres. 8 buildings. Maximum college 
preparation. Individual instruction. Military and 
Manual training. Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. Es- 
ceptional advantages in Orchestra and Band Musie. 


LAKE FOREST, ILL. 


Mercersburg Academy Offers a thorough physical, 


mental and moral training 
for college or business, Under Christian masters from the 
great universities. Located in the Cumberland Valley, one 
of the most picturesque spots of America. New gymnasium. 
Equipment modern. Write for catalog. Address, Box 159. 
William Mann Irvine, LL D, Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa 


Lake Forest Academy. For. Boys 


NON-MILITARY—DISTINCTIVELY EDUCATIONAL., 64th yr. 


by 
Influential 
ard 
of 
Trustees 


Preparatory education as thorough as can be found east or west. 
Diploma admits without examination to ALL certificate universi- 
ties. Definite a pe, for entrance examinations of Princeton, 
Yale, Harvard an 

HONOR IDE UN 

living and training in c 


Mass. Tech. 


boys of good character accepted; clean 
aracter fundamental in the school life. 


Genuine co-operation and real comradeship between faculty and boys, 
fostered by the student council, non-military regime and traditional spirit. 
EAUTIFUL COUNTRY LOCATION on the shore of Lake Michigan, 
B one hour north of Chicago. Modern buildings, cymes E CHEEne 
ming pool and facilities for all athletics and sports under expert 
supervision, Sclentifie physical training for every boy. 
Endowed—not maintained for profit—annual fee $950.00. Catalog 

on request. 


OHN WAYNE R 
J ICHARDS 


Box 149, Lako Forest, IIl. 


Catalog. MILO B, PRICE, PhD, Owatonna, Minn. 


PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 
A Junior Military Academy; for boys trom 6 to 15 only. 
In session 12 months in the year, with outdoor life during 
every month of the twelve. Summer term. Camping. 
Swimming. Fall term begins September 12. 
COL. RICHARD P. KELLY, Superintendent 
Oak Park, Palo Alto, California 


NORTHWESTERN 


MILITARY | 
AND NAVAL j 
ACADEMY 
70 Miles 
from Chicago 


College prepara. Ev 

improvement iR OE: BEY 
heating and lighting. Fire- 
proof. A fixed price covers board, tuition, uniforms 
and all i ry expense including pocket money. Limit, 
200. Early registration necessary. School maintains an= 
nual Summer School and Naval Camp. Catalog. Address 


COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt. Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Or 
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ORTER WENT WORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


A National School Established 1867 
LEXINGTON, MISSOURI 43 miles from Kansas City 


R. O. T. C. and NAVAL UNITS 


Gives thorough preparation for college or business life. 
U. S. Army officers conduct military work. The Naval 
Unit has eight U. S. naval cutters and a high-powered 
launch. Sea trips are taken on U. S. war vessels. The mild, 
healthful climate permits outdoor life throughout the 
whole year. $70,000 was spent last year in improving 
and adding equipment. Unique training in carefulness 
and the value of money. A broader preparation than 
public schools can give. Catalog. 


REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D. D., Rector 
Box U Charleston, S. C. 


A High Grade Preparatory School for boys of good character. Accredited 
by leading universities and colleges. Men teachers who understand the view- 
point of the boy and lead rather than drive. Library and reading room with 
trained attendant. 


R.O. T. C. Unit. Military training under U. 8. Army officers and World 
War veterans. 


Largest gymnasium in Missouri. Indoor swimming pool; 5 grit tennis 
courts; 3 athletic fields. Every student participates in competitive athletics. 


, Wentworth aims to develop the boy's mind and body and to give him an 
increased sense of his responsibility as an American Citizen. 


Separate Lower School—4th to 8th grades—offers exceptional advantages to 
younger boys. For catalog address 


COL. S. SELLERS, Superintendent 
183 Washington Ave. Lexington, Mo. 


*om 


Powder Point School 
Will Understand Your Boy 


—and help him to understand himself. Thorough in- 
struction. Clean, snappy athletics for 
every boy. Clearest understanding be- 
tween boys and masters. Prepares for 
college and gives strong gen- 
eral course. Ages 10 to 19. 
Number limited to sixty. 
Boys must furnish evidence 
of good character. Unique 
location on seashore. Con- 
venient to Boston. Address 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M. 


New Mexico 


Military Institute 


A state-owned school in the 
heart of the vigorous, aggressive 
West that is developing the high- 
est type of manhood. Ideal 
conditions — bracing air, sun- 
shine, dry climate. Altitude— 
3700 feet. Preparatory and 
Junior College. Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. Address 


For seventy-three 
years Blair has been 
fitting boys for col- 
lege and for life. Her 
fraditions, beautiful — cy. ion Hall Recitation Building 
dowment, imposing buildings and thorough equip- 
ment have won for Blair Academy an enviable position 
among the preparatory schools of the country. 

Blair boys join with the Headmaster and the Faculty in 
maintaining high standards of scholarship and morality, 
true democracy, personal responsibility and manliness. 


Headmaster Lower School for boys eleven to fourteen years of age. 
COL. JAS. W. WILLSON, Supt. 99 King C Road The catalogue is a help, but to be appreciated, Blair must 
Box M ing S ML be seen. Visitors always welcome, 
Duxbury, Mass. 


Roswell, New Mexico 


JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box F Blairstown, New Jersey 


Chatham Training School » Bethlehem Preparatory School Bethichem, Pa. | WAYLAND ACADEMY 1855-1921 


wee wilbout he frill, Condueted te make mun 1600 boys prepared for leading universities in 42 years. | An established college-preparatory school of high 
and not money. Necessary expenses only $350. New Aca- | Extensive grounds. Gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic | standards for 125 selected students. A true home 
demio and Gymnasium Building costing $70,000. Catalog on | fields. Summer session. Separate Junior School new building. | school. F. aculty 14. Athletics. Endowed. Rate $500. 


request. ASH. CAMDEN, Pusamzxr, Box 102, Chatham. Va. Jonn A. TucaEv, M. A., Headmaster. | E. P. BROWN, Prin., Bex G-C, BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 
tn t PR G-C, BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 


. ALPARAI SO Where right habits of living and thought 
M I A M are instilled in theboy. Promptness, respon- 

sibility, self-reliance and willing obedience 

UNIVERSITY MILITARY INSTITUTE. become traits of Miami Military character. 


Founded 1873 


ALPARAISO, INDIANA 


© The Forty-Ninth Year Will 
Begin September 20, 1921 


Known for Democracy; 
Economy, Hard Work 


The Cost of Living 


hasbeenarranged sothatsatisfactory ac- 
commodations for board and room may. 
be had at $80 per quarter of 12 weeks. 
Tuition $30 per quarter of 12 weeks or 
$115 per year of 48 weeks, if paid in 
advance, If the entire tuition is paid 
in advance for a year it includes all the 
departments except Law, and private 
lessons in Music. 

Valparaiso is beautifully situated, forty 
miles from Chicago. It is Erre bya 
board of trustees—all influential men, 
eager for the students’ welfare. This 
university is not operated for profit. 


For Free Catalog Address 
J. E. ROESSLER, Pres. 
Box 3 University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Collegiate courses. Preparation for Gov- 

COL. ORVON GRAFF BROWN ernment academies, Higher Colleges, Univer- 

President sities and thorough training for business life. 

Military Training under United States Army 

officer. 37th year. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars address the President. 


NEAR 
DAYTON OHIO Recreationat ‘Summer Camp—Jaly and 


August. Booklet 


Box 95 Germantown 


Built by 


olumbia == 


Ten build: t 
MILITARY ACADEMY? iik led at hal and 
Students from 26 states last million dollars. 
year. 


NATIONALLY recognized 
as one of the country’s 
leading military schools. Trains 
^) for college or for business life. 
- Reserve Officers Training Corps 
under direction U. S. Army 
^M officer. Unusual facilities for 
athletics on beautiful 60-acre 
|| campus. Annual camp a fea- 
| ture. Write for catalogue. Give 
age of boy. 


The Columbia Military Academy 


| Box 201 Columbia, Tenn. 
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Morgan Park 


Military Academy 


14 miles from center of Chicago; country 
surroundings. Accredited at leading universi- 
ties. Very strong faculty—20 men for 200 boys. 
Training under West Point graduate, empha- 
sizes honor; habits of orderliness, precision and 
promptitude and the development of character 
and leadership. Vocational lectures. Teacher- 
conducted trips to Chicago’s art and industrial 
centers. All cadets in well-coached athletics 
or recreational activities. Selected, wholesome 
companions. Academy conducted by Board of 
Trustees, not for profit. 


Separate Lower School for younger boys. 
Catalog. Address 


COL. H. D. ABELLS 
Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill. 


Box 1100 


Send the Boy South to School 


Highest classification by War Dept.; Colonel U. 8. 
n A. detailed; both Cavalry and Artillery instruction 
Q 4 free. Standard literary courses from 7th grade 
through Junior College. Large Faculty of specially 
(4 trained men as teachers and companions. Enroll- 
LS ment limited. New gym.; swimming pool; 
acre campus; all athletics; 

ideal Southern climate. 


Col. Louis C. Perry, Ph. D., President 


A= Texas Military College Texas, 


Texas 
MAMBACRUMETER, Boston, 567 Boylston St. (Copley 8qJ 


hauncy Hall School 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal. 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Select, Accredited School for boys 9 years and upward. 
Ideally located in delightful, healthful climate; homelike, 


redning influences. Summer camp and regular session pro- 
vide all-year Rome and school. Sessional fee $550. For 
catalogue add 


NORTH CAROLINA, HENDERSONVILLE, Box A, 


ment for young boys. 


boy is completely and right 


development of body as support for 
each organ, 


of eac 
campus. All athletic 


for boys under 14. For booklets address 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Founded in 1833 


An academic, military and physical training school. 
Located at College Hill, unusually beautiful 
and wholesome suburb of Cincinnati. equi New 
Gymnasium. All athletics under careful supervision. Mik itary sub- 
ordinate to academic training. One instructor to every nine cadets. Certificate 
admits to colleges. No hazing. Moral and social influences of primary consideration. 


Write for catalog to 
A. M. Henshaw, Superintendent, Box 46, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 


PEDDIE 


An Endowed School for Boys 


Moulder of Men for Tomorrow’s Work 


Peddie considers her work done only when the 
educated. Her grad- 
uates are now leading in scholarship and student 
activities in 26 colleges. pM placed on proper 
healthy mind. 
A thorough physical prie ue charting 
qe ears, nose, throat, heart, 
lungs, etc., is basis for correct development 
boy. Reports mailed to parents. 
60 Acre rts, swimmi 
of faculty picked for character, thorough knowl 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL. D., Headmaster. 


MILITARY 


ULVER ACADEMY 


To Culver come the sons of men who do 
the virile things in the country and in 
their communities. They are the men 
who measure a training for a boy not by 
its promises but by its results. 


More to them than Culver's 
beautiful setting, more than 
its amazingly complete equip- 
ment is the fact that Culver 
demands of the boy the best 
there is in a boy and gets it. 


For catalog address 


THE DEPT. OF INFORMATION 


Culver Indiana 
(On Lake Mazinkuckee) 


Mount Pleasant Academy 
Founded 1814 


Prepares boys for business life and for entrance to 
ranking colleges and universities. Practical mili- 
tary instruction in conjunction with feld work. 
Systematic physical training supplemented by 
athletic sports. Situated In the highlands of the 
Hudson, 30 miles from New York. Send for catalog. 
CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE 
Box 817 Ossining-on-the-Hudson, New York 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


Has grown forty-six years and is still under the active 
direction of its founder. Entering age nine to thirteen. 
$1000. FREDERICK 8. CURTIS, Principal 
GERALD B. Curtis, Assistant Principal 
BROOKFIELD CENTER, CONNECTICUT 


OLD DOMINION ACADEMY 


Robert Allen's Preparatory School for Boys, 7 to 20. 
Semi-military. At health resort in mountains of W. Va. 
100 miles from Washington, D. C. Limited to 60. 
Reasonable rates. Cntal Address R, E. Allen, Supt., 


Box C, Berkeley NORTH CAROLINA, HENDERSONVILLE. Box A.  BoxC, Berkeley Springs, W. Va. . Va. 
f | 


For 90 Select YOUNG BOYS | 


A school with the rsonal touch. Just 
enough military training to inculcate habits 
of obedience, promptness, orderliness, clean- 
liness and self-reliance. One teacher to ten 
boys. The students’ comforts, pleasures and 
sports are as ey, considered as their 
mental training. Healthful location. 42 miles 
from N. Y., 66 miles from Phila. 

For catalog address 
MAJOR CHAS. M. DUNCAN, Box 813, Freehold, N. J. 


Separate depart- 
Buildings well 


pool, gymnasium. Splendid moral influence 
e and understanding of boys. , Lower School 


Box 8Y, Hightstown, N. J. 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


KEMPE 


1844-1921 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


Develops the spirit of manly activity. 
Highest standards of scholarship, physical 
development and military training. All 
the courses of a large four-year High 
School—the oldest boys’ school in the 
West. Superior equipment. Athletic 
training for every boy. The standard of 
Honor maintained by cadets means more 
to your boy than all these. Rates on a 
normal basis. For catalog address 


Col. T. A. Johnston, Supt. 
708 Third St. Booneville, Mo. 


Claremont School so¥s 


One hour from Los Angeles. A school with 
the ideals of Yale. Southern California climate. 
Outdoor life. Sleeping porches. Military train- 
Camping trips. All sports. For catalog 
address 

W. E. GARRISON, Ph.D., Headmaster 
Box 240, Claremont, Cal. 


RVING 


I SCHOOL for Boys TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON 


NEW YORK 


25 miles from N. Y., in the beautiful, historic ‘‘Irving” 
Souny, 85th year. 30 years under present Headmaster. 
Extensive grounds. Modern and complete equipment. 
Prepares for all colleges and technical schools, Athletic 
Field. Swimming Pool. New Gymnasium. 


Address J. M. FURMAN, A. M., Headmaster, Box 926 


MONSON ACADEMY for Boys 


18 miles from Springfield. 117th year. An up-to-date college 
preparatory school. Aim: to develop manly boys by the prac- 
tical, personal touch. Athletics carefully supervised. Fund 
for boys of proven worth, $500. Booklet. Joseru M. SANDER- 
son, A. B. (Harvard), Principal, 16 Main St., Monson, Mass. 


The Massanutten Academy «A ya 


Preparatory School for boys. Healthful location, beautl- 
ful Shenandoah Valley. 100 miles from Washington. Pre- 
pares for college and d business. Music, prre Modern 
equipment. 23rd y Limited to 100 boys. $500. 

Address HOW A. D. J. BENCHOFF. A. M. master. 


Mount Washington Military School 
Formerly Westlake Military School 

rammar, high school and pre; 

ost st gp to-date, gaonet, 


Col. Wm. Strover, President 
Mount Washington Stover: Pr ME roles, Callforulla 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 
33rd year. New building. Courses of one, two and three 
years. Present conditions have created great demand for 
our graduates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Play- 
grounds, Summer Camp. Apply to Tur SECRETARY. 


For boys. 


tory courses. M. 
pan hers. 


men teaci 


Gulf’ Goat 
miuta ACA DEM Y 
America Great Year Round Open 


A sound mind in a sound body. 
Boys sleep on screened porches. 
All forms of athletics and water 
sports. Strong college-bred faculty 
—a teacher to every 20 boys. Every boy 
recites every day in every class, Military 
and Naval Training under U. 8. Gov't. 
Officers. Separate Department for boys 
8to15. Beparatecampusand equipment. 
Write for Catalogue and View Book. 
ACADEMY R 3, GULFPORT, MISS. 
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FOR GIRLS 


We send students to college on certificate 
and examination. Many girls, however, 
after leaving high school do not wish to 
go to college. But often they desire ad- 
vanced work in a new environment with 
competent instructors, and. to select studies 
best meeting their tastes and interests. 

We offer just these opportunities. Students 
take English or Literature, but the course otherwise is 
elective. All subjects count for diploma. Gradu- 
ation from high school not necessary for entrance. 

All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, and 
historical associations are freely used. Special work in 
Voice, Piano, Violin, 'Cello, Harp, and Pipe Organ, 
with eminent Boston masters. 

Outdoor Sports. We make a specialty of Horse- 
back Riding (our own stables); 9 hole Golf Course on 
the property; Tennis, both grass and dirt courts; Field 
Sports; Canoeing. Our Gymnasium is 45 by 9o ft., 
with Swimming Pool. 

A finely equipped school—nine buildings. 

Domestic Science, Elocution, Costume Design and 
Home Decoration. Excellent Secretarial Courses; 
Courses in Business Management; Junior College 
Courses. 


TTS 


A College for Women 


Founded 1827 50 minutes from St. Louis 


Campus, ideally situated on high ground, includes 114 acres 
of beautiful woodland. Three milho ion dollars in equipment and 
endowment enables students to enjoy the finest educational 
Bovantages. Two and four year college courses with degrees. 
Special degree courses in music, Vocational Art, Home Eco- 
nomics, Secretarial courses. Supervised athletics. Gym- 
nasium. Swimming Pool. C; atalog on request. dress 


J. L. ROEMER, D. D., President 
Box G St. Charles, Mo. 


miles from 
Boston 


Highland Manor 


Box A, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
Telephone, Tarrytown 1505 

The strength of this non-sectarian, country boarding 
school lies In the character of its girls, in the ability 
of its faculty, in its prog e methods of teaching, 
and in the bre: its curr It offers the fol- 
lowing cours ,. " High School, 
College Prey ', Pos 1 ecretarial, Home- 
making, Kindergarten ‘Training, Social Service, Gym- 
nasium, Riding, Out-door sports. Associated with 
d Nature, GENE for Girls, South Naples, 
H. LEHMAN, Director 


Some rooms with hot and cold water. For 1921-22, early appli- 
cation is necessary to secure enrolment. 


Send for New Year Book 


Special car for Western girls from Chicago Sept. 27. 


Exceptional opportuniti 
Li each ci ul owe Lfe 1658 SUMMIT St, NEWTON, Mass. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE quss BEARD'S SCHOOL | 


For Young Women Box A, Roanoke, Va. FOR GIRLS Orange, New Jersey | 

One of the leading schools in the South. Modern | Thirty minutes from New York City. " 

buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the Valley College preparatory and special courses. , I | 
Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Sciences. i P = J E bad P Wi S 


of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses, ? Outdoor classes. Skating, Riding, 
| Tennis Hockey and Basketball Four 
Buildings. Booklet. 


MISS LUCIE C. BEARD, Prin. 


| LES Ln x yee 


under the di 
tion of European 
and American In- 
structors, Super- 
vised athletics. 
Students from 32 
states. For cata- 


Lewisburg Seminary 


| For Girls. In the mountains near White Sulphur 
Springs, Main line C. & O. R. R.—2300 ft. alti- 


log address tude. College preparatory. Elective courses. Two 
Mattie P. Harris, years of college work. Music, Art, Home Eco- 
President nomics and Expression. Terms $450. Catalog on 


request. Address LEWISBURG SEMINARY 


Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President Box 86 Lewisburg, W. Va. 


IMMACULATA The Birmingham School 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


SEMINARY | WASHINGTON, D. C. FOR GIRLS _ Founded 
Select Suburban School for Girls 1853 
Two-Year Certificate Course for high school graduates. | ME r 
Preparatory and Special Courses, Music, Art, Expression, ^ J Healthful 1o- 
Domestic Science. Students’ rooms with suites and cation in Nd 
private baths. Hiding; new swimming pool; eee r = Allegheny 
outdoor sports. Sightseeing with experienced chap- ` F Mts. School 
erones. Address The Secretary, 4250 Wisconsin Ave. park Jng dE 
H H Established d * Main Line 
The Darlington Seminary, Inc. Sn S^ Penna. R. R. " i 
A select school for girls on 60 acro estate, 22 miles from **The Mountain School” Six modern, a 
hiladelphia, Coll tory, Secretarial, Musio, Art, homelike 
Eo v te ‘Domestic Belonoe and Physical Training COU buildings for 100 girls. Thorough preparation for Riverdale Country School 
Riding, Swimming, and all outdoor sports. Catalogue: college entrance examinations, given at the school, For boys, In Upper New York City. 12 acres, adjoin- 
Cmustixn F, Bre, Pres., Box 616, West Chester, Pennsylvania. Tiberis oon M ier iis ach going to college. arap- ing beautiful Van Cortlandt Park on the East, with 
ional acuity. Ocal an nstrumen usic, ine 7, 
SAINT MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Illinois and Applied Arts, Domestic Science. New $125,000 eutiook on the Hudson and Palisades to the West. 
A superior school for girls; under che auspices of the Episcopal building, with Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. Ath- ness. The school has an enviable record for successful 
EI Rs tuos tbe Aor Rr PAAY. and Hah letic Training and Dancing. Illustrated Catalogue. college entrance examinations ot Tur boys AIL eiu 
00 2 ^ $ er giris. Spe- ^ OULTON, Head iter; ALVAN R. GRIER, President ul outdoor and indoor games and sports. Gymnasium. 
cial advantages in Music, Expression and Domestic Science. Fee mat ee eS Shee AE: d Pa. Rate $1300. A few vacancies in High School classes 


Secretarial Course. Athletics. Home Life. 
Rev. Francis Carrixaron, LL.D., Dean. 


VIRGINIA 2d FER DONT aig a m Virama, Danville, 

For Girls an oung Women th year. states. 1 FORGIRLS. Lim- 
H. S. & Jr. College. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Randolph-Macon Institute ited to 100, College 
Science and Business Courses. Music a specialty. Alt. | preparatory and special courses for those not wishing to go to col- 

1900 ft. Bracing Mt. climate. Gym. Swimming pool, | lege. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, and Expression. Attractive 
new dormitory with private baths. home life. Gymnasium, Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. 


now available. For catalog address 
The Registrar, Box A, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Va., Bristol, Box 135, H. G. Noffsinger. A. M., Pres. | Rates $500. Catalogue. Address CHAS. G. Evans, A. M., Principal. 
piama ni SY 


GLENDALE Illinois Woman's College? ^r 


Founded 1853. Distinctive—Junior College and Prepara- e 4 2. 
tory School. Everything young women should “ane for | Degrees, in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics, 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


true culture, practical success and genuine happiness. Special courses—Secretarial, Physical Training, Music. Founded 1841 
Dr. Thomas Franklin Marshall, President, Glendale, Ohio 6 buildings. Gymnasium, Swimming, Tennis. Catalog. » 
(suburban to Cincinnati). Box 4. Box B JACKSONVILLE, ILL. Organized for the development of character. 


Directed work and play. 
Preparatory for college or scientific school. 
Ample buildings and play fields. 


Junior School for Boys from ten to fourteen. 
A distinct school in a building of its own. Sepa- 
rate faculty. Under the care of a house father 


and mother. 
Rates $500 - $900. 
ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal 
Box B, Easthampton, Mass. 


A Faos Old New Enkland County School 


25 miles from Boston. College Preparation. General Courses. Household Arts 
and Home Management. Strong courses in instrumental and vocal music. Modern 
Languages. The school, home and gymnasium are each in separate bulldings. Large 
new sleeping porch. Fine new Y. W. C. A. swimming pool. Military drill. Horseback 
riding, excellent canoeing, trips añeld. Extensive grounds. All sports. Upper and 
lower school. 50 pupils. For catalog address 


Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 36 Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


Lasell Seminary 


In Today's girls we recognize Tomorrow's 
Womanhood. In Today's training is Tomor- 
row's expression. Combining the old New Eng- 
land ideals of education with the training needed 
for modern, complex life, Lasell Seminary ex- 
presses itself in true, healthful womanhood. 

The course of study, from first year high school 
grades through two years' work for high school 
graduates, ranges widely through academic 
and special elective courses. Unusual training 
in Home Economics, Music, Art, College Pre- 
paratory and Secretarial Courses. Ideally 
situated for access to cultural advantages of 
Boston. Outdoor sports and gymnasium. 


Woodland Park 
The Junior Department for Girls under 15 
Catalogs on application 
Camp Teconnet opens July Ist 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
CHAS. F. TOWNE, A.M., Assoc. Principal 
141 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN 


Located 
in Suburbs of 
Washington, 
D. C. 
James E. Ament, 


Ph D., LL.D., 
President 


The Wind-M ill, one of eight charming clubs. 


A Junfor College for high and preparatory school 
uates. Advanced academic subjects. Courses in 
usie, Art, Expression and vocational branches. 85 
acre campus, Gymnasium and pool. Athletic fields. 
Horseback riding. References required. Catalog on 


request. Box 184, FOREST GLEN, MD. 


A Junior College for Women 
Two years at Hardin same as 
freshman and sophomore at 
universities. Endowed. Excep- 
tional advantages in Music, 
Art, Expression. Hot and cold 
running water in rooms. For 
catalog address the President, 
Hardin College, 
Mexico, Missouri. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


28 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School f . 17 miles from Boston, 
Acres “Skating Pond, Atte Fide: 27 uie from Boston, 46 


Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


TUDOR HALL SCHOOL, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Successful preparation for all colleges for women, and 
for universities. General and Special Courses. Fire- 
proof school and residence bulldings. Science laboratories. 
Artstudio. Gymnasium. Roof playground. Catalogue. 
Miss FREDONIA ALLEN, Principal. 


Bishopthorpe Manor 


Box 249, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Prepares girls for college or for life. Special two-year 
finishing course for High School graduates. Music, 
Art, Household Arts and Sciences. Arts and Crafts, 
Expression and Secretarial work. 


High, healthful location New gymnasium and tiled 
on the slope of the Lehigh swimming pool. Tennis, 
Mountains. Near New basketball, skating, riding, 
York and Philadelphia. Aesthetic and Folk 

Bishop Ethelbert Dancing. Address 
Claude N. Wyant, 
Principal. 


etc. 
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WARD - BELMONT 


For GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


ESERVATIONS for the 1921-22 
session should be made as soon as 
possible to insure entrance. 


V ARD-BELMONT offers courses to meet indi- 
vidual needs of students covering 4 years 
preparatory and 2 years college work. Strong 
Music and Art Departments. Also Literature, 
Expression, Physical Training, Home Eco- 
nomics and Secretarial. Outdoor sports and 
swimming pool. Woody Crest the Farm and 
Country Club affords week-end trips into the 
open country. « 

Applications should include references. 

on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box A-C Nashville, Tenn. 


eeenrcens 


Booklets 


Hollins College 


FOR WOMEN 


Founded 1842, Standard College Courses for Bach- 
elor of Arts and Bachelor of Music degrees. Admis- 
sion by certificate and examination. 290 students. 
Healthful location in mountains of Va. For catalogue 
and views address 


Matty L. Cocke, Pres't, Box 343, Hollins, Va. 
recie PA clint aer. TB Due M Peta Pita da Ld 


Miss Mason's School for Girls 
On the Hudson, 45 minutes from New 
York. Graduate, preparatory, special, vo- 


cational departments, Separate school for 
little girls. Summer School emphasizes vo- 
cational training. Foreithercatalog address 
MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M., | 
_Box 954 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


FheCelonial School 


A distinctive school in the National capital 
giving to a selected number of girls the t 
American culture. Preparatory, Collegiate, 
Domestic Science a Secretarial depart- 
ments. Music, Art, Expression. Organized 
play and recreation. Well ordered home 
And social life. Athletics. 


For 
Girls 


SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE, Sweet Briar, Va. 
Standard College. Students received on certificate and by 
examination. Unexcelled climate, out-of-door sports all 
year. Emilie Watts McVea, A. M., Litt. D., President. 
For catalogue and views address the Registrar, Box 15. 


HOOD COLLEGE for Young Women 


Standard A. B. and B. 8. Courses, the latter including four 
years of Home Economics. Accredited courses in Pedagogy. 
Also Music, Art and Expression. Five new buildings on 45-acre 
suburban site. Our own garden and dairy. Terms $450 to $500. 


JOS. H. APPLE, LL.D., Pres., Box A, Frederick, Maryland 


Drew Seminary 


THE Carmel School for girls. Healthfully located 49 
miles from New York. 600 feet elevation overlook- 


ing beautiful Lake Glenelda. Homelike atmosphere. 
General and special 


courses. All athletics. 56th year. Catalog. 
Clarence Paul McClelland, Pres, Box 410, Carmel, N. Y. 


| Box A 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


| For Gus ánd Young Women. $^ È 


Year 
Students may enter at any time 
Location: The school is located in the famous Valley 
| of Virginia, near Natural Bridge, in a section noted [ 
for its natural scenery and fine winter climate. It is 
reached by two railroads. An elevation of 1000 feet 
insures pure, bracing mountain air. Tennis, basket- 
ball, boating, riding and driving. Notable health 
record. Not a serious case of illness in years. 
The School: $100,000 equipment. Courses of one 
j| and two years for high school graduates. Art, Ex- 
pression. Domestic Science and Secretarial Courses. 
Bpecial advantages in Music, including Pipe Organ. 
Home Life in Modern School: For years the : 
has been a school of marked individuality, consist- 
ing in its giving the girl home and friends, freedom 
of association with faculty and students, personal 
attention to her whole life, to health, manners and 
-| character, as well as to mind, the whole aim being 
+ to make her a true woman. Bishop Vincent, founder 
of Chautauqua, said: “If | 
the people of the North 
knew whatSouthernSemi- 
nary has, you would have 
double as many students. 
1 do not know a school to | 
which I had rather send a 
girl." Booklet. 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY, 
Box 908, Buena Vista, Va. (2s 


Saint Mary - of - the -Woods 


College for Women 


Standard Courses leading to d. es. Blst Year. Depart- 
. ment of Expression; Household Economics; Conservatory 
of Music; School of Art. 12 buildings, gymnasium, nata- 
torium; golf, riding, etc. Extensive campus and farms. 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods Academy 
i : Speci 
Wor Bulletins “and Manaia Boet ae 
THE REGISTRAR, Box 59 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 


“Fairfax, Hall 


A select school for girls in the Valley of Virginia. Col- 
lege preparatory, 1 year graduate work, Music, Art, 
Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. Superb 
railroad facilities. Two main lines. 17 minutes from 
Staunton. 21 acre estate, beautiful homelike building. 
High altitude, unexcelled scenery. Finest spring 

(Lithia) water in Virginia. Horseback riding, ten- 
nis, basketball, river sports. Terms $475. Catalog. 


John Noble Maxwell, ^ 
President 


Fairfax Hall, 
Box A, Basic, Va. 


fx 


Howard Payne College 


A Junior College for young women, 
fully accredited by University of Mis- 
souri. Gymnasium —outdoor sports. 
Domestic Science, Music, Art, and Oratory, 
Three mer State certificate to graduates. 
Capacity increased by erection of fine new 
dormitory. Address 


Dr. W. L. Halberstadt, President 
Fayette, Missouri 


Wheaton College for Women 


Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts. 
4-year course. A.B.degree. Faculty of men and women. 
20 buildings. 100 acres. Catalog. 

REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., LL.D., President. 


Massachusetts, Norton (30 miles from Boston). 


BRENAU conseninrory 
CONSERVATORY 
Noe FOR: Select patronage 30 states: 
pleasant social life; location foothills Blue 
Ridge Mts. North of Atlanta. Standard A. B. 
course; special advantages in music, oratory, 
art, domestic science, physical culture. 7 
buildings, including sorority houses, new 
nasium, swimming pool. Catalog and illus- 
trated book. Box R 


Gainesville, Ga. 


Address BRENAU 


© 
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THE ELY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Ely Court, Greenwich, Connecticut 


In the country, one hour from 
New York City. Twenty-five. 
acres, modern equipment. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General, Secre- 
tarial and Post Graduate Courses. 
Music, Household arts. Daily 
work in the studio. Horseback 
riding and all summer and 
winter sports. Sleeping Porch. 


Trains young wome 
Linden Hall Seminary (mis yum women 
in life. Academic and College Preparatory. Music, Art, 
Domestic Science, Business. Post-graduate work. Separate 
Junior Dept. Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. Catalog. 


Rev. F. W. STENGEL, Prin., Box 125, Lititz, Pa. (near Lancaster) 
Address during July and August —Mt. Gretna, Penna. 


Term begins Sept. 8th. In 
historic Shenandoah Valley. Students from 33 states. 
Courses: Collegiate (3 years), Preparatory (4 years). 
Music, Art, Expression and Domestic Science. Ath- 
letics, gymnasium. Catalog. 


AVERETT COLLEGE ¥,zosze women 


Four year preparatory, two year college. Music, Art, 
E: lon, Domestic Science, Commercial, etc. Modern 
bu ling, library, laboratories. $0 resident students, 
rate . Facult 


22. Illustrated catalog. 
JAMES P. CRAFT, Pres., Box A. M.. DANVILLE, VA. 


AKELEY HALL A school for girls. Healthful 


and picturesque location on 
Lake Michigan. College preparatory and general courses. 
Individual attention. Outdoor sports and systematic 
paean training. For illustrated year book address The 

neipal, MARY HELEN YERKES, Box 345-A, Grand 
Haven, Mich. 


KENTUCKY, Shelbyville. 
An English and Classical 


Science Hill School School for Girls College 


tory Course. 97th year. Piano, Violin and Voice 
Instruction. Domestic Science, Basketball, Tennis, 
Hockey, Horseback Riding. Rate $650. 
Mrs. W. T. POYNTER, Principal. 


MINNESOTA, St. Paul. 


OAK HALL, for Girls; 


College 


year. Board- 
Day School. 
"gy r and general. Strong Musical De- 
it. Household arts. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 

Riding. passing. Send for booklet. Mr. and 
Mrs. Royal A. Moore, incipals, 590 Holly Avenue. 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER SEMINARY 


Location—Campus Milwaukee-Downer College. 

accredited, college preparatory schoo! for girls. 

ES course beginning with theseventh grade. Music, Art, 
ome Economics, Athletics. Catalogue S-19. 


Miss Ellen C. Sabin, A.M., LL.D., President, Milwaukee, Wis. 


] 


Sports. Standard High School and Junior College C 
Musio, Art, Expression and Domestic Science. £ 

Courses. Students from 40 states. ite for catalogue and 
views. W. E. Marty, Ph.D., Pres., Box F. Bristol, Va. 


Penn Hall iv: ci: 


for Girls 


Aim—Full Development of True Womanhood 


College Prepara: » Modern Language, Music, Art, 
Domestic Science . Certificate privileges. All 
outdoor New gymnasium and swimming pool. 


sports. 
Rooms with private bath. May each year spent at 
Atlantic City. Work not interrupted. Rates $800. 
Catalogue and views. Address 
FRANK 8. MAGILL, A.M, Prin., Box B, Chambersburg, Pa. 


A college preparatory school for 
girls in its 53rd year. Advanced 
and general courses. Music, 
Expression and the Home-making 
Arts are elective. Twenty-eight 
miles from Chicago in a well- 
known residence suburb. Twelve 
acre campus on Lake Michigan. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, out- 
of-door sports, horseback riding. 


miss ELOISE R. TREMAIN 
Principal 
Box 328 Lake Forest, Illinois 


STAUNTON, Va. | 


| Schools of Music 


New [nglanq 
CoNSERVATORY 
ivi OF MUSIC. x... 


Director BOSTON, MASS. September 15, 1921 


Located in the Music Center of America 

* It affords pupils the environment and at- 
mosphere so necessary to a musical educa- 
tion. Its complete organization, and splendid 


The Free Privileges 
Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the oppor- 
tunities of ensemble practice and appearing 
before audiences, and the daily associations 


equipment, offer exceptional facilities for are invaluable advantages to the music 
students. | student. 
Dormitories for women students. A Complete Orchestra 


Complete Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied 
and theoretical. 


Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, 
organ and violin experience in rehearsal and 
public appearance with orchestral accom- 


Owing to the Practical Training paniment: 


In our Norma! Department, graduates are 


r Dramatic Department 
much in demand as teachers. 


Practical training in acting. 


Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager 


An Institution of National Prominence 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees in 


EXPRESSION M U S [ C LANGUAGES 


‘OPERA DANCING 


Unsurpassed faculty of more than 80 instructors, including many world 


renowned artists. Special courses for Free Master School 


teachers and soloists leading to the 

Only Conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive Student 
Dormitories with exclusive use of buildings 

Fall term begins Sept. 12. Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 

catalog describing this great institution and its many advantages, address 


A.M.JONES, Registrar, 839 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


Noted among American Schools of Music. Unsurpassed 
in faculty and equipment. Preparatory, Normal and Artist 
Departments. Exceptional a vantages for post-graduate 
ant repertoire work, advanced study in Theory and Composition; 
Orchestral Training, Complete School of Opera, School of E 
ression, Languages, Literature, Public School Music and Dra 
Engagements for Graduates, Attractively appointed 
residence buildings. 
Master Violin Class under Eugene Ysaye. 
For catalogue address 


MISS BERTHA BAUR 
Highland Ave. and Oak St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


. 

Ithaca Conservatory of Music 
Sehool of Piano Tuning in Connection, 

Special advantages In concert work. All instruments, 
Vocal, Dramatic Art and Physical Training. Grad- 
uates of Musical, Public Speaking and Physical 
Training Departments eligible to teach in New York 
State Publie Schools. Master Courses with world 
famous artists in all departments. 


THE REGISTRAR, 12 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Frank Damrosch 


Institute of Musical Art = Birer 


An endowed school. Provides a thorough and comprehen- 
sive musical education in all branches, and is equipped to 
give highest advantages to most exce tional talents. 
Address Secretary, 120 Claremont Ave., New York City. 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 
Trains for supervisors of music in public schools. Voice, 
Harmony, History, Form, Ear Training, Sight Singing. 
Chorus and Orchestra conducting. Limited number. 


Catalog. 56 Main St., Potsdam, N. Y. 
Schools and Colleges for Girls 


Advanced study, all branches. Faculty of 40 spe- 
clalists. High school course or equivalent required. 
Courses lead to degree of Mus. B. Intellectual and 
social advantages of Oberlin College. Catalog. 

Charles W. Morrison, Director, Oberlin, Ohio. 


The Ithaca Academy of Public School Music 


with the Ithaca Conservatory of Music. 


State De y c 1 h 
struction, theoretical classes and private instruction in voice and 
Dormitories. For catalogue address | 


piano. Co-educational. 
The Registrar, 312 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 
OXFORD COLLEGE for Women "^39 


Standard college course with B. A. degree. Music courses 
with B. M. degree. Normal courses in Household Eco- 
nomics, Public School Music and Art. Rates $450. Write 
for ‘Seven Points." Address OXFORD COLLEGE. 

Onto, Oxford, Box 40. 


F; rances Sim School 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 years 
Academy. Music, Art, Home Economics, Business 
and Teachers’ Courses. Early enrollment for term open- 
ing September is imperative. Only a few vacancies. 
8 Buildings. 35 acres. 69th year. Catalog. 


Rev. WM. P. McKEE, DEAN 
Box 649, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


58TH YEAR ‘‘HIGHEST VIRGINIA STANDARDS" $600 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Junior College and Finishing Courses 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
Attractive two-year courses for High School Graduates. 
Also Preparatory and Finishing Courses, Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science. Social Training. Gym- 
nasium, Tennis, Basketball. Students from many states. 


ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A. M., 234 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


(EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY CONTINUED ON PAGES 96 AND 97) 
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Is the suit worth 
the price? 


You know it is if 
you see this name 


Hart Schaffner 
& Marx 


That's why this label is a small thing 
to look for, a big thing to find 
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Whenever soap comes in contact 
with the skin—use Ivory. 


COFTAENT 1021 BY INE PROCTER & GAMBLE GO, CINOINNALI 


HERE are seven desirable qualities that soap can have; seven 

that soap should have to be entirely satisfactory; seven that 
soap must have to be suitable for universal use — shampoo, 
bath, toilet, nursery, fine laundry. 


Ivory Soap comes in a convenient 


size and form for every purpose These essentials are: abundant lather, quick rinsing, mildness, 
— Small Cake purity, whiteness, fragrance, *'it floats.’’ 

| 5 For toilet, bath, nursery, 
| [ORT] shampoo, nne laundry. Can 

diii elit on Some soaps have some of these qualities; some soaps have others; 

Large Cake Ivory Soap combines all seven. This is why Ivory Soap is preferred 

Especially for laundry xri a e e . 
use. Also preferred by for so many uses. This is why it is unsurpassed in everything it does. 


many for the bath. 


Ivory Soap Flakes 


Especially for the washbowl 
washing of delicate garments. 


Sample package free on re- = 
ese? IVORY SOAP Il IVORY ] 
| L4] | Home Economics. 
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99% PURE 
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Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., 
Tells Why He Chooses to Work 


He could have led the life of the “idle rich;" but he hates that sort of thing 
and is not interested in other people who just "play around." In the 
following interview he tells about his boyhood, describes how 
he became a reporter, and gives some of the curious 
experiences he has had since he went to work 


HEN young Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, Jr., went to work 
as a cub reporter on a New 
York newspaper about two 
years ago, some people 
sneered, and someonly smiled indulgently. 

“Its just a passing fad," they said. 
“He'll soon get tired of it and go back to 
a life of idle amusement." 

The contemptuous ones said, “Oh, 

shaw! He didn’t get himself a job! 
They gave it to him just because of his 
name. If he'd been plain Bill Smith, or 
John jones he'd have run up against the 
real thing." 

The truth is that young Vanderbilt 
chose his job on his own initiative, got it 
without giving his name, has worked 
harder at it than any boy of his age ought 
to work—he was only twenty-one when 
he started—and has made good, without 
asking special consideration or depending 
on any odds that might be in his favor. 

Itisnota pene ad with him. Itisa 
serious mp. e is not going to give 
it up. What is more, he had not lived a 
life of “idle amusement." Over and over 
again, he had been compelled to put up a 
hard fight to live at all. His education 
had been gained piecemeal, in the inter- 
vals between serious illnesses. He re- 
ceived medals for war work when he was 
only sixteen. He served with our own 
army when he was nineteen, was twice 
gassed, and is still suffering from the ef- 

ects of it. 

You would hardly call that a life of idle 
amusement. 
now. If he chose, he might just play 
around. But the cold fact is that he has 
been working seven days a week, with one 
day off every month! Last winter he 
went to the theatre only twice, and to 
just one dance. 

How many young men, who were not 
in the least compelled to follow that pro- 
gram, would have the energy and ambi- 
tion to attempt it, and the persistence to 
stick to it? 


He could have such a life: 


By Mary B. Mullett 


Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., was born in 
New York, April 3oth, 1898; so he is 
twenty-three years old now. He is a 
frank, unaffected, very likable chap; tall 
and slender, with hair that waves crisply, 
and eyes that are brilliantly blue. I liked 
his boyish smile. 

He does not look strong. He has had 
bronchial pneumonia three times, and 
other severe illnesses. As a result of being 
gassed during the war, he has lost most of 
his back teeth, and portions of the bone of 
the jaw. But he makes light of this. 

4l was gassed a little," he says; “not 
badly." 

Later I am going to tell the curious tale 
of how he got into the army, and some- 
thing about his life before that. But first 
I want to take up the story of how he went 
to work and why he did it. 


HE WAS twenty years old when he was 
discharged from service after the Ar- 
mistice. His education had constantly been 
interrupted: first, by one sickness after 
another, then by the war. As a result 
of all this, he was behind in his studies, 
and again the question of school came up. 

His father wanted him to enter West 
Point, so he took the examination. He 
passed in everything except mathematics, 
and did the same on a second trial. Then 
his father wanted him to enter the Shef- 
field School of Science at Yale, or the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
But the boy had ideas of his own about the 
matter. 

“You see," he explained, “my father is 
an engineer, and he naturally wanted me 
to choose that profession. But I am not 
interested in mechanics, and I knew that 
I should be neither happy nor successful 
as an engineer. If I were really to accom- 

lish anything worth while, it could not be 
by doing something for which I had no 
talent and no inclination. 

"[ did want to work. I never have 
cared for people who did not do things. 
There are men whom I might be supposed 


to know intimately; and yet I’ve said 
hardly a dozen words to them in all my 
life. I simply am not interested in them, 
because they don't do anything. . 

“My father has always done things, and 
he is in absolute sympathy with my wish 
to be in active work of some sort. It has 
been a disappointment to him that I 
would not choose the kind in which his 
own interest lies; but I felt that I must 
decide that question for myself. 

“I have always liked to write. In the 
schools I attended, I was always con- 
nected with the school paper in some ca- 
pacity. I wrote for the camp paper when 

was at Spartanburg and for the ‘Stars 
and Stripes’ when I was in France. You 
probably will smile, but I used to try to 
write poetry when I wasa boy, and I wrote 
war poems when I was in thearmy. They 
weren’t very good, of course, but it shows 
where my inclination led. 

“It was the summer of 1919 when this 
question of what I was to do next was 
ing discussed. The family went to New- 
[ort that summer, but I wouldn't go. I 

ate Newport, anyway. I went down on 
Long Island instead and lived on the boat 
with one of my friends, 

“By this time I had decided in my own 
mind that, whatever I did, it was going to 
be something connected with writing. The 
question was how to begin. When I talked 
it over with my friends they advised me 
to try writing for the magazines. But it 
seemed to me that this would be startin 
at the top—and I knew I wasn't equipp 
to start at the top. 

“I kept miling the thing over until I 
made up my mind to begin with newspa- 
per work. lr I could get a chance there, it 
would open the way into a field which I 
thought was really biz and tremendously 
important—the field of journalism. 

“When the war began, I was nothing 
but a boy. I had been about a good deal, 
but I hadn’t learned very much about life. 
Then, quite suddenly, I began to ‘grow 
up? And life in an army—during war, I , 
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mean—makes a boy grow up pretty fast. 

“It brought me a good many experi- 
ences I wouldn't otherwise have had. I 
made new friends and got new angles on 
life and on human nature. I wanted to 
see more of life. and to see it from evéry 
side. It seemed to me I could get that 
experience in newspaper work better than 
anywhere else. 

“A good friend of mine was on the New 
York ‘Herald,’—which had not then been 
merged with the 'Sun'—so I talked the 
matter over with him. I knew that my 
family, at that time, would oppose my 
plan; and I was afraid that if I did get on 
a paper some pressure would be brought 
to bear to have me thrown out. But after 
James Gordon Bennett's death, the ‘Her- 
ald' was run by a sort of committee; and I 
thought they couldn't be 
so easily influenced to get 
rid of me. So I applied to 
the ‘Herald.’ 

“I didn't give my name. 
As a matter of fact, I didn't 
know whether my name 
would be a help or a hin- 
drance. But, anyway, I 
wanted to get on just as any 
other man would. I was 
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rest do. In getting an interview I never 
give my name unless I am forced to. It 
might not cut any figure anyway, al- 
though there are many times when it 
would help. But I want to stand on my 
own feet. I want to make good by my 
work and by that alone. 

*When I had finished my week of pro- 
bation on the ‘Herald,’ they told me that 
I could stay on at thirty dollars a week. 
Not until this had happened did they 
know who I was. At fist, they were 
pretty well bowled over—surpnsed, I 
mean; but it didn't make any diference, 
one way or the other. They never tried 
to capitalize my name. I was treated ex- 
actly as I wanted to be— just as the rest 
were. 

“When the fact leaked out that I was a 


Doers 


OTHING amounts to much in this world but 
Nothing gives lasting satisfac- 
tion except work that accomplishes something! 
Happiness comes from work—not because of the money 


achievement! 


an absurd question. There is no class of 
men anywhere that cares less about 
whether a person has money, or so-called 
social position. To my editors I am sim- 
ply a man who is working for them. To 
the other reporters I am just a fellow they 
call ‘Neil,’ who is on the job with them. 
There is no reason on earth why I should 
be put on any other basis, and I'm glad to 
say I am not. 

"Outside the office, I'm not always so 
lucky. Ithink it is harder for me to get 
an interview if the person finds out who I 
am. Unfortunately, my going into news- 
paper work had a good deal of foolish 
publicity. So, if people find out my name, 
they sometimes seem to regard me as a 
kind of freak, a sort of amateur dabbler 
in journalism. Or they begin to ask me 
questions. Anyway, I want 
to work on an absolutely 
impersonal basis. 

“As a matter of fact, 
things would have been eas- 
ier for me—and pleasanter 
too, outside the ofice—if I 
could have dropped my 
name entirely. I should 
have escaped certain black- 
mailing schemes, absolutely 


told that they were full, but 
to leave my name and ad- 
dress, and if an opening 
came they would call me 
up. But that was just 
what I didn't want to do. 
So I said I'd call the next 
week and see if they had 
anything then. 


*Y DID call the next week 

and still there were no 
vacancies. I went to the 
‘Tribune’ and the ‘World,’ 
and also tried the ‘Phila- 
delphia Ledger'— but with- 
outsuccess. Then my friend 
on the 'Herald' told me 
that he was going to leave 
the following week, and 
that he had asked the ci 
editor to let me have a trial 
He did this without giving 
them my name. 


it brings, but because of the inner satisfaction we get 
out of it. 

Young Mr. Vanderbilt, whose story is told in these 
pages, has sense enough to know that he has got to do 
something on earth, if he is to get his share of the fun 
of life and the respect of other people. He knows that 


he can't put on white flannels and sit on the deck of a 
yacht from one week's end to another, and get more 
than a laugh from the rest of us. 


So he is earnestly 
trying. You would think that he is earnest if you had 
talked to him as I have. He is very young, of course, 
and does not pretend to have done much yet. But he 
is struggling, and making good headway. As I talked 
with him I thought of a bird trying to get out of the 
cage of luxury and easy security. I also thought of 
some fools I know who think they would like to get 
into the cage he is leaving. 

Tue AMERICAN MAGAZINE is interested in reporting 
the struggles of all kinds of human beings to better 
themselves. Mr. Vanderbilt is trying to better him- 
self by making the most of his natural abilities. His 
story is interesting—and unusual. Nobody can read 
it without realizing that the road to actual achievement 
is a tough road, no matter where you set out on it. 


false rumors about me, and 
lies in other newspapers. 
One paper got hold of an 
old photograph of me, stand- 
ing by a racing car, inserted 
another man’s picture 
side mine, and printed it as 
if it were a picture of the 
way I got interviews. I 
was represented as dashing 
about my reportorial work 
in a high-powered motor 
car! It was a pure fake. 


os HEN I was in the 

Northwest for the 
‘Herald’ I was interviewed 
by a man from a local paper 
out there. I always see 
reporters. Not because I 
think I'm worth interview- 
ing, but because I am a 
reporter myself. This chap 
went away and wrote abso- 


“I was told that I would 
be taken on for a week, and 
that my staying after that 
would depend on how I got 
along during that week. 

. Even then no one knew my name. The 
extra reporters, like myself, were known 
by numbers. I'wasnumber thirteen! And 
it was the thirteenth of August when I 
was hired. Thirteen is my lucky number. 

“My first assignment was to interview 
an African potentate of some sort from 
Zanzibar. When I arrived, I found a 
dozen other reporters there, but they were 
not getting anything, because the colored 
gentler from Zanzibar couldn’t speak 
any English. He did speak French, how- 
ever, so Í could talk with him. 

“I didn’t tell my editor that I obtained 
the interview because I could speak 
French. You see, I didn’t want to get 
ahead because of any sort of outside ad- 
vantage. For instance, it would often be 
a practical help to me, and even give me a 
handicap over other reporters, if I should 
use my car in going about my work. But 
I don’t use it. 

“I want to play the game just as the 
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cub reporter, another newspaper offered 
me twenty-five thousand dollars a year to 
come on its staff. I asked them how they 
figured that I was worth that much, and 
they said I’d be worth one hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year to them. 

“Then why do you offer me twenty- 
five thousand dollars?’ I asked. 

***Do you mean that you won't take it? 

“I laughed at them. Money isn't every- 
thing. What I wanted was to earn money 
because of work that was worth being paid 
for. They didn't even want me to work. 
They proposed to have my name put to 
articles which other people wrote! They 
wanted me to sign their ‘society’ gossip. 
If they'd only known it, that was a joke. I 
wasn't a ‘society man,’ never had been, 
and never meant to be. 

“I stayed with the ‘Herald’ until it was 
sold, and then I went to the ‘Times.’ Peo- 
ple sometimes ask me how the editors and 
the other reporters treat me. That seems 


lute lies about what I had 
said. They were reprinted all 
through the West, and made 
me thelaughingstock of any- 
one who believed them. 

“While I was on the ‘Herald’ the rumor 

t out that I was engaged to Miss 
Littleton, I was engaged to her for some 
time before we were married, in April, 
1920; but I had promised my father not 
to say anything about it until I had been 
at work longer and was in a position to 
marry. My city editor, Mr. Ohl, asked 
me about the rumors, and I explained 
the situation to him. He, of course, 
regarded it as confidential, and asked me 
simply to let him know if there were any 
further developments. 

“Not long after that, I took a friend of 
mine home with me one night when I left 
the office. The family was away at the 
time. I got out an army cot I had, put 
some bedding on it, and Bingham and I 
were sitting there talking, when the tele- 
phone rang. I answered it and a voice at 
the other end said, ‘This is Mr. Ohl.’ 

“Tt doesn't sound like him,’ I said. 

**Well-—no,' was the reply; ‘but I am 
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Mr. Ohl’s secretary, and am speaking for 
him. He wants to know if there are any 
further developments about your engage- 
ment.’ 

“This fitted in with my previous talk 
with Mr. Ohl, so I went ahead and told 
whatever there was to tell. Bingham 
cautioned me, while I was talking, not to 
say so much. But I didn't suspect any 
trick and kept right on. Finally I heard 
the man at the other end chuckle. 

“Thank you very much” he said. ‘T’ll 
just tell you that this is the city editor of 
the (Mr. Vanderbilt named the 
paper whose offer of twenty-five thousand 
dollars a year he had refused.) ‘I think 
we have put one 
over on you this 
time! I guess you 
won't laugh at us 
again.’ 


“T RECEIVE doz- 
ens of letters,” 
he went on. “Some 
ople want to 
lov why I work, 
when I don't need 
to. 'If had as 
much money as you 
have, you wouldn't 
catch me working!" 
they say. Other 
people write me fine 
etters, congratu- 
lating me because I 
do work. Apparent- 
ly, the idea is that 
work is something 
one is supposed to 
do only under eco- 
nomic compulsion. 
I don't look at it 
that way. I work 
because I think ev- 
erybody ought to 
work who can, and 
because I enjoy 
work better than 
anything else. 
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‘Last summer 
when I was out 
West, I supplied 


the ‘Times’ with an 
average of a col- 
umn a day; wrote 
threearticlesa week 
averaging five hun- 
dred words each 
for the United 
Press; and two arti- 
cles a week for the 
Western Press. I wrote articles for eleven 
different magazines. In addition, I wrote 
two or three articles a week, which I 
syndicated to an average of forty news- 
apers. 

‘I have built up my own syndicate, do- 
ing all the work myself with my wife's 
help. She learned stenography and type- 
writing when she was in school, so she is 
of real assistance to me now. I bought a 
machine for making duplicate copies and 
I roll the sheets sivi and do the ad- 
dressing, stamping, and mailing. No one 
helps me, except my wife. 

"She sympathizes with my wish to be 
doing something, and is as loyal and un- 
selfish about it as any girl could possibly 
be. When I am in New York, my hours 
with the paper are from two in the after- 
noon until two the next morning. That 


fame as a sculptor. 


sister became the Countess Zsechenyi. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., is an only son, and has one sister. 
ittleton, a well-known New York lawyer. Young 
Vanderbilt became a newspaper reporter when he was twenty-one, and intends to make 
journalism his life work. And he is working at it, as he says in the accompanying article, 
“hard and honestly.” 


ago, he married a half-sister of Martin W. 


means no parties or dancing for me. Not 
that I care! I don't like them, anyway. 
But my wife is young and, as any other 
girl would, she enjoys dancing and all that 
sort of thing. But she never goes to any 
kind of party without me, except to family 
ones. 

“Almost the only recreation I take is to 
motor, or to ride a horse occasionally. I 
know how to play golf and cena but I 
hate them both. I do miss the boat, for 
I like the water immensely. But I care 
more for my work than for all these other 
things put together. 

“This spring I was trying to build up 
my syndicate, and sent out letters to pa- 


CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 


OUNG Vanderbilt is a member of one of the most famous families in America. 

father, Cornelius Vanderbilt, is an engineer and inventor. 
Cornelius, was a conspicuous figure in railroad development. 
William H. Vanderbilt, another railroad organizer. 
the famous “Commodore” Vanderbilt. 

His father had three brothers and two sisters. 
another, Alfred Gwynne, was lost on the *"Titanic;" the third, Reginald, is still living. One 
i. The other, Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, has won 


He is twenty-three years old. 


pers all over the country.” It might inter- 
est you to see a reply which came to me 
from a Western paper," he added with a 
smile, and handed me a document which 
read as follows: 


Corn, Orp Dear: Your intellectual spasm 
under date of the sixth, duly reached us and 
has been duly filed in our “morgue” of comical 
curiosities. We might say it has been given the 
place of honor in the section we have always 
reserved for communications sent us from in- 
mates of insane asylums and other “nuts,” 
such as yourself. Were it not for the salutation 
bearing our name and address, we would have 
been led to believe yousent us atreasured manu- 
script of the “Ravings of a Maniac," a story 
you apparently are well fitted to write, instead 
of the letter meant for us. Pardon us for sug- 
gesting a desert isle for your abode—it is really 
a nursery you belong in. 

We have heard of gramaphones, grapha- 


His grandfather, also named 
His great-grandfather was 
And his great-great-grandfather was 


One brother died when 
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phones, saxophones, xylophones, and other 
sorts of "phones," as well as “phoneys,” in- 
cluding such “phoney” and funny alleged 
newspaper reporters such as yourself, but we 
confess to entire ignorance of ever having met 
with the thing you call a "typhone" in your 
ebullition. 

It does credit to your schooling to learn that 
you hold to the belief that "sometimes there 
are waterspouts where tidal waves exist " There 
are. But we admit that your statement, 
"Sometimes there are TypHones where water- 
spouts abide," has got us doing an intellectual 
marathon. Please, before we exhaust the little 
brain-power we claim to possess, come to our 
rescue with a definition of a 'Tvrnowz." 

Your supposition that the leopard might 
change his spots calls to mind the fact that in 
these days there are 
many workers who 
cannot change their 
shirts; some of these 
are jobless R-E-A-L 
newspaper men. In 
the meanwhile, the 
son of a famous fami- 
ly of parasites. plays 
at "working" as a re- 
porter, on a job that 
could be better per- 
formed by some of 
the army of real news- 
papermen who now 
need the wherewithal 
for the necessities of 
life. 

Is it possible that 
when you say, “Sup- 
pose the hyena lost 
his laugh," you are 
referring to Western 
newspaper men? If 
you are, we can truth- 
fully inform you that 
the men of the news- 


paper world, espe- 
cialy in the West, 
have not yet lost 


their laugh since that 
memorable day when 
little Cornelius 
worked as a''reporter'" 
on a Seattle paper. 

We agree with your 
statement, "The tidal 
wave may reap its 
score in the other di- 
rection.” It might 
catch some of your 
parasite friends in the 
backwash. Cornie, 
old kid, as a newspa- 
per man you are an 
excellent hod carrier. 
Why spread the fact 
by writing personal 
letters to your critics? 
Is it possible you have 
not the cash to hire a 
really competent per- 
son to do your writing for you? 

Yours for the days when, instead of playing 
at work, you will Pate to work to eat; when 
your uniform will then be a pair of overalls, we 
are, Joyfully yours—— 


His 


uite young; 


'Two years 


“PERHAPS the misspelling of ‘typhoon’ 
in my letter deserved this man’s sar- 
casm," said Vanderbilt, when I had finished 
reading the extraordinary tirade. “He mis- 
spelled a few words himself, but that is 
immaterial. I should have gone over my 
own letter before I sent it out and have 
corrected the mistakes. I didn’t do it— 
so much the worse for me! I make errors 
in typewriting, and I ought to be more 
careful; but I always work fast—because 
Ihaveto. I taught myself typewriting, 
and do it with one finger; but I can work 
faster, at that, than (Continutd on page 104) 


The Story of a Great Engineer 


Who says that the way to achievement is to want something SO 
hard that it hurts if you can't get it. If a man has that 
desire, nothing can hold him back 


An Interview with Bion J. Arnold 


F ANYBODY in the late sixties of 
the past century had been looking 
for a location in which to find and 
train a great future engineer, proba- 
.. bly the last place he would have 
lighted on would have been the little 


By Neil M. Clark 


repair locomotive at Salt Creek struck a 
bargain. The boy helped polish the brass 
and clean the engine. In return he was 
rmitted to examine the mechanism to 
is heart's content. Often he remained 
until three or four o'clock in the morning. 


uses as a sort of laboratory to work out 
his ideas. Its insatiable appetite for new 
money keeps him poor feeding it. 

“The way to achievement," he says 
to-day, "is to want something so hard 
that it Aurts if you can't get it. I believe 


town of Ashland, Nebraska. 
In those days, Ashland was a frontier became the directing interest of his life. like to empleg them. I 


village. The sole local me- 
chanics were a blacksmith 
and a gunsmith. There was 
no railroad until 1869. Be- 
fore that, the only means of 
transportation were the lum- 
bering lynch-pin wagons 
that creaked through on 
the trail to Denver. 

But in the village of 
Ashland was a boy, Bion J. 
Arnold byname, who was de- 
termined that somehow he 
was going to study engines! 
He was not daunted by the 
lack of facilities. His ap 
tite was whetted by the few 
morsels of information that 
others could give him. Be- 
cause he had so little to go 
on, he was forced to make 


* the most of what he did 


have. oe 
.  ]t was in the winter of 

1873, when the railroad in 
Ashland was four years old 
. and Bion Arnold was twelve, 
that it became necessary to 
repair the old Third Bndge 
of the Burlington Railroad 
over Salt Creek near the 
Platte River. 

After dark in winter, few 
spots could be found more 

esolate and chilly. Yet 
night after night, two or 
three times a week, the 
twelve-year-old boy walked 
_ three miles to-the bridge, 
` and spent hours examining 
the locomotive and the pile 
driver stationed there. 

He did not enjoy the 
darkness and loneliness. He 
hated the cold. It went 
through his none-too-rugged 
frame like a knife. But a 


This impelling curiosity about engines in people who want things that way. I 
1 


Some of the Big Things 
Mr. Arnold Has Done 


trifying the New York Central Railroad into New York 

City. For several years he was retained by Chicago to 
advise it with regard to transportation matters, including the 
electrification of the Illinois Central Railroad within the city 
limits; and he is now acting as a member of the commission 
formed by the railroad to do that job. He built the first third- 
rail elevated railroad in the country, at the Chicago World’s 
Fair in 1893. He designed and built the first high-tension 
transmission rotary converter substation electric railroad, and 
was a pioneer in the development of the single-phase alternating 
current system later developed by others and typified by the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford System. He was in charge 
of electrifying the Port Huron tunnel of the Grand Trunk 
Railroad. New Orleans wanted to know whether to bridge the 
Mississippi River or to tunnel under it, and Arnold was asked 
to head a commission to find the answer. Fourteen years ago 
he valued all the traction lines in Chicago; and ever since that 
time he has been chairman of the Board of Engineers, charged 
under the city ordinance with their equipment expenditures. 
He was one of the consulting engineers on all the subways in 
New York. He has designed subways for Chicago. He has 
acted as consulting engineer on traction or railway terminal 
matters for practically all of the large cities of the United 
States and Canada, and has spent more than a thousand million 
dollars of other people's money. 

He has had numerous medals and degrees conferred upon 
him by scientific societies and educational institutions. Hei is 
the inventor of various devices, and has been the cause, either 
through his own inventions, or the support of untried inventions 
of others, of four distinct and revolutionary advances in the 
art of electrical railroading. 

He has been president of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers and of the Western Society of Engineers; a 
delegate to the International Electrical Congress, Paris, 1900, 
and vice president of the one at St. Louis, 1904; member of the 
Naval Consulting Board of the United States, and a colonel 
in the Air Service of the U. S. Army during the World War. 


l l E WAS a member of the commission in charge of elec- 


e to transact 

usiness with them. They 
find that obstacles become 
stepping stones. 

“In my own case the 
obstacles were not alto- 
perier of a material nature. 

y father, for instance, 
wanted me to get a good 
education and become a 
lawyer, like himself. Most 
of the neighbors thought 
it peculiar for anybody to 
be interested in engines. 
My teacher wanted me to 
study cube root! 

“But I wanted to con- 
struct things that would go. 
And I wanted to make them 
go. I hated anything and 
everything that stood in 
my way. I went miles and 
hours out of my way to try 
to learn what most people 
seemed to think I ought not 
to care about.” 

The things that Arnold 
strove to learn then, in 
spite of all these obstacles, 

eveloped the ability that 
to-day causes people to 
come to him for advice and 
help from the corners of 
the world. At one time or 
another he has been re- 
tained’ by practically every 
large city, and by many of 
the public tility commis- 
sions or railway corpora- 
tions in the United States 
and Canada, in connection 
with transportation prob- 
lems. Sometimes he is 
employed by the munici- 
pality or commission, some- 
times by the transportation 
company and, not infre- 
quently through agreement, 


` compelling force overpowered his dislike As a result of it, he is to-day one of the by both at the same time. 


of the physical discomfort. i 
Those were the days when every rail- 


road engine was embellished with brass 


parts that were the pride of the engineer. 
And every night a man known as “a 
wiper” had to clean away the grime that 
accumulated during the day. 


Young Arnold and the wiper on the 
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country’s ablest and best known engineers, 
an inventor, an arbitrator in engineering 
controversies, and a pioneer in electrical 
railroading. Large rewards have come to 
him through his inventions and engineer- 
ing fees; but he has put most of his 
earnings into a high-speed electric rail- 
way, about forty miles long, which he 


When he was fourteen years old, Arnold 
built an engine of his own. Had he been in 
the habit of waiting until he possessed all 
the equipment needed, he mightnever have 
made that engine, or have done anything 
else worth while. Others in his place might 
have said, “I would make an engine—if I 
had so-and-so.” (Continued on page 82) 


Photograph by Matzene, Chicago. 


Bion J. Arnold 


AT fifty-six years of age, Mr. Arnold is one of the 
most famous consulting engineers in the country. 
The locomotive shown at the right ought to be in- 
cluded in his achievements, for he built it, entirely 
without help, when he was fourteen. The boiler was 
made of a piece of six-inch pipe, and the fire-box out 
of the band of an old wheel hub. He forged the bolts 
in the village blacksmith shop, and made the brass 
parts out of a mixture of zinc, lead, and tin. When 
completed, the engine actually worked. It is now in 
Mr. Arnold’s office in Chicago, 


Amadeo P. Giannini 


HEAD of the Bank of Italy, a California institution, 
the growth of which is one of the miracle stories. of 
American finance. In December, 1904, the baby 
bank's resources totaled less than $300,000. To-day 
its resources, plus those of nine other banks owned by 
and affiliated with it, are more than $200,000,000. It 
operates twenty-four state banking offices in Cali- 
fornia under its own name, and one state bank and 
seven national banks under other names. It also 
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controls the East River National Bank of New York 
City, and a bank in Italy. The name “Bank of Italy” 
is misleading to many Easterners, for less than twenty 
per cent of the California institution’s depositors belong 
to the Latin races. After an extraordinary success as 
a commission merchant on the San Francisco water- 
front, Giannini had retired at the age of thirty-one, 
when he decided to start the bank of which he is now 
president and guiding genius. 


*Look Ahead! 'Then Back Your 
Judgment to the Limit" 


That is the advice of Amadeo P. Giannini, whose remarkable story proves 
that he practices what he preaches 


NE afternoon in the middle of 

1920 a New York financial pa- 

per announced that, for the 

first half of the year, the in- 

crease in deposits of a certain 

bank in California had outstripped those 
of every other bank in the United States. 
New Yorkers—who pride themselves 
on being in the financial hub of the uni- 
verse—blinked their amazement. Many 


By Thane Wilson 


oog—more than seven hundred times the 
volume sixteen years ago. 

The Bank of Italy operates twenty-four 
state banking offices in California under 
its own name; seven associated national 
banks and one state bank under other 
names; the East River National Bank, in 
New York City; and a bank in Italy. 
When Giannini bought out the East River 
Bank, a sixty-eight-year-old institution, 


eyes blazing like coals, while his words 
tumbled out in a torrent that seemed al- 
ways about to choke. Again he would 
lean back and with clenched fist beat his 
points home on the arm of his chair. I 
took pains to examine it, after he got up, 
and it looked like a piece of hammered 
brass, where the blows from his ring had 
dented it. 


of them never had heard of 
the Bank of Italy, the Pa- 
cific Coast institution which 
had hung up the record. . . . 
Had some new Lochinvar 
come out of the West to 
challenge the financial hon- 
ors of the East? Was this 
* Bank of lah a foreign 
institution? hat power 
was behind it? What was 
the secret of its growth? 

Five months after the 
publication of this news 
item I stood amidst the 
jostling holiday throng in 

arket Street, San Fran- 
cisco, and watched work- 
men putting the finishing 
touches to the exterior of 
the largest building on the 
American continent to be 
devoted solely to the busi- 
ness of a bank. 

That evening I talked for 
hours with the man who, 
less than seventeen years 
ago, dreamed a dream out 
SP which has sprung not 
only that building but the 
largest banking institution 


Can You See Beyond the 
Job You Now Hold? 


E OST men seem afraid of eye strain if they 
try to look beyond to-day's horizon," says 
Mr. Giannini. “They go after $1,000 now instead 
of working for $100,000 ten years from now. They 
would rather have publicity to-day than fame to- 
morrow. They put a present potpourri of pleas- 
ure above abiding happiness in the years to come. 
"[n the early days some of the men working 
with me used to complain about the small salaries 
they were getting. My advice to them (receiving 
no salary myself, I had the right to give advice) 
was this: 


€ 


"'Boys, let's not be penny wise and pound 


foolish. Give the stockholders most of the profits 
now; we'll take the scraps. As their pocketbooks 
swell they'll become such boosters and workers 
for the bank that it will become a giant in the 
land. Then, in the days of plenty, all our present 
sacrifices will be made up to us. ... 


Any adequate understanding of Gian- 


nini's life—and of his views 
on life—must begin with 
him as a boy. For all that 
has followed was made pos- 
sible by the indomitable 
application of the twelve- 
year - old “kid,” who arose 
daily around midnight, 
worked on the San Fran- 
cisco waterfront until school 
time, put in several hours 
of office work after school, 
went to bed at eight—and 
stood at the head of every 
one of his classes! 

Giannini was born fift 
years ago in San José, Cali- 
fornia. From his mother, 
sunny, generous, vital, and 
of the best Italian peasant 
stock, he inherited his store 
of energy. At the age of 
twenty-two she was left a 
widow with three small 
children. Later she mar- 
ried Lorenzo Scatena, a 
wholesale commission mer- 
chant in fruits, vegetables 
and produce. They moved 
to San Francisco. 

The boy, just turned 


west of Chicago. He is a 
native of California. who, 
before this vision, had risen 
to dominance in a field far 
removed from finance, and 
had "retired" at the age of 
thirty-one—with most of his 
achievements ahead of him! 

the many unusual features in the life 
of Amadeo P. Giannini I think that the 
story of the growth of his bank, set down 
in simple figures, is perhaps the most im- 
pressive. In December, 1904, a few 
months after its birth, the baby institu- 
tion’s total resources were $285,437. At 
the end of 1908, four years later, they had 
risen to more than $2,500,000. By 1912 
they had passed the eleven million mark. 
In 1916 they were creeping close to $40,- 
000,000. By theendof 1920, they amounted 
to nearly $157,465,000. To-day the re- 
sources of the Bank of Italy, plus the 
resources of nine other banks affiliated 
with and owned by it, exceed $200,000,- 


“The most paralyzing of all fears i 


average employee can’t wait. 
all’ to-day. His mind is anchored to the moment.” 


in 1918, its total resources were under four 
millions. lo-day they are close to $22,- 
000,000. 

In sixteen years the bank's stock has 
risen to more than double its par value, 
its annual dividends have increased from 
5 to I2 per cent, and the holders of its 
stock have multiplied until they number 
3,500. Incidentally, the majority control 
of the bank lies m the hands of compara- 
tively small stockholders, who are not 
connected with it in any official capacity. 

At intervals, as we talked on that De- 
cember evening, Giannini would push 
forward to the very edge of his chair and 
perch there, tense, towering, his brown 


s the fear that 
you will do more than you are paid for. 


He must 'grab it 


twelve, plunged into his 
The stepfather's business with 
a loud splash. His work 
required him to be on the 
docks in the hours before 
dawn to meet the boats, 
laden with fresh food stuffs 
rom Sacramento Valley. 

“You'll kill. yourself!" protested his 
mother. 

But Amadeo was not to be deterred. 
Every night he tiptoed past her door in 
his stocking feet and put on his shoes out- 
side the house. Then he hailed the first 
early vegetable wagon to pass, and rode 
to the docks. 

Young Giannini found the commission 
business so much to his liking that he de- 
cided to spend all his time at it. Not yet 
graduated from grammar school, he sud- 
denly quit, took a business college course, 
and then buckled down to learn every 
angle of the fiercely competitive trading 
gamehehad chosen. (Continuedon page 88) 
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INSE Y oot sens 


Will turned toward me with a queer look on his face. "You're the last girl on 
earth, Dot," he said, “that I should ever have thought would be catty” 


William Learns All About 


Women 


By Fannie Kilbourne 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


OFTEN wonder how boys and men 

get along in the world at all, they're 

so simple. They may understand 

each other well enough, I don't know 

about that; but when it comes to 
girls they are the biggest geese. 

ill Horton, for instance, is a year and 
a half older than I am and, actually, he 
doesn't know anything. He thinks girls 
are queer while, as a matter of fact, they 
are as simple as A B C. I may be only 
seventeen, but I know all about women; 
I can't even remember a time when I was 
so young that I didn't. I used to 
sometimes to explain girls to Will, but it 
wasn't any use. He couldn't get the 
simplest things through his head. 

“ Just because Madge is nice to Dulcie 
doesn't prove that she likes her," I told 
him, for instance. 

“But Madge said just the other day," 
Will insisted, “ that Dulcie was a nice girl." 

“And would she have said that," I 
demanded triumphantly, “if she had 
really liked her?’ 

But the more things like this that I 
told him, the more bewildered he seemed. 

Until this summer, when Miss Barber 
came to town, I had considered it merel 
funny, the way he never saw thrush 
girls. I did not stop to think how this 
placed him absolutely at the mercy of any 
designing woman. I wasn’t exactly going 
with Will this summer; Channing Allen 
was visting his sister and he kept asking 
me to go places with him. He, being an 
older man, in college and everything, I 
naturally wanted to go with him. But 
I didn’t like to tum Will down. (Pd 
been really going with Will a year besides 
having known him all my life.) So I 
fixed it by always getting up foursomes: 
Channing and I, and Will and some girl 
that I knew he didn’t specially like. 

hen a new music teacher came to 
Montrose. Her name was Miss Beatrice 
Barber and she boarded with the Gordons. 
Just after she came, Will asked me if I 
was going to the Episcopal strawberry 
festival with Channing. Channing had 
asked me. 


“Why,” I hesitated tactfully, “I 


thought we might get up a bunch; you 
and Channing, ary Hughes and I.” _— 

“Let’s not get Mary this time,” said 
Will. "Ive sort of agreed to call for 
Miss Barber." 

“The music teacher, you mean?” 

To my surprise, Will got red when he 
nodded. This should have warned me, 
but it didn't. 

The festival is always held on Judge 
Lawton's lawn, and under the bobbing 
rosy lanterns, I saw Miss Barber for the 
first time. She was awfully pretty, and 
if I hadn't known her age I should have 
thought she was just a young girl. 


I was on either my second or third dish 
of strawberry ice cream when I began to 
recognize her true character. The Burle- 
son's big dog came barking into the yard 
—Rover is as safe as a cow—and Miss 
Barber caught Will's arm and pretended 
to be frightened to death. Then she 
began doing little things, like looking up 
sideways at Will under her floppy rose 
hat, and others, even more pointed. Lon 
before I had finished my ice cream 
realized that she was flirting with Will. 
It struck me awfully funny in a woman 
of her age, and I thought of course Will 
would think so, too. But when we were 
left alone a few minutes and I joked him 
about it, to my surprise, he acted pleased. 

“Oh, she was just fooling,” he said. 

“Well, it's in very poor taste, anyway,” 
I said. ‘A woman old enough to be your 
mother.” 

“For heaven’s sake, Dot," said Will, 
“she’s only twenty-four.” 

“And you're eighteen!” 

“Nobody,” said Will coldly, “has ever 
been a mother at six.” 

Naturally, I didn’t argue about this. 
When Will gets into figures, he can never 
understand that it’s just the principle of 
a thing that counts. 

The matter kept coming up in my mind 
long after I’d gone to bed that night. We 
had been having such fun, going around 
in foursomes, with Aaa iA like Mary 
Hughes. It needed only a glance to see 
that Miss Barber wouldn’t be fun. 

But it wasn’t myself I was considering, 
it was Will. It was terrible to stand by 
and see one of your oldest friends falling 
into the clutches of a middle-aged vam- 
pire. And Will was just the one to do it. 

recalled how he never saw through 
things girls did, things which were as 
plain to another girl as a window pane. 


But before I went to sleep, I had made 
up my mind. Better late than never. 
I would open Will’s eyes. I would save 
him from Miss Barber! 

I began the very next day. I was dry- 
ing my hair in the back yard when Will 
came out to weed their beans. 

"I've got to go down to the Gordons’ 
to-night,” he said. “I was carrying Miss 
Barber’s pocketbook for her last night, 
and she went off and forgot it. I found 
it in my pocket this morning." 

“It’s funny she should have forgotten 
it,” I said pointedly. 

“Oh, no; it was in my paese and she 
didn't have it on her mind." 

“Will,” I said, striking the first blow, 
“Miss Barber put that pocketbook in 
your pocket on purpose, and she forgot 
it on purpose, so that you would have to 
come calling to return it." 

I had a guilty feeling, knowing I was 


playing a mean trick on the whole fem- 
inine sex. As every girl knows, this is 
one of the oldest tricks and can nearly 
always be gotten away with. 

To my surprise, instead of being dis- 
gusted at having been made the dupe of 
such trickery, Will acted as though he 
were almost pleased. 

“You mean you think she wants me to 
call on her?" he asked. 

“Of course she does," I said. 

* You—you don't mean that you think 
she's kind of...kind of taken a shine 
to me?” 

“Of course not,” I said sharply. 
“You’re the only boy or man in Mont- 
rose that she knows, and she's got to 
have somebody rushing her right away." 

“Why?” Will asked, puzzled. Even 
the simplest points are way beyond him. 

“Te starts her off right, coming to a 
new town, if somebody’s rushing her when 
she first gets here. ie calls other men’s 
attention to her, and gives her a much 
better start toward being popular. Of 
course, she’d rather have a man; but for 
right now you're the best she can do." 


WILL seemed quite taken aback at 
this and set to weeding the beans. 

“Well, I'll have to take her pocketbook 
back to her, anyway,” he said disap- 
pointedly. 

I didn’t see him again until late the 
next afternoon. Dinner was all ready 
when Mother found that we didn’t have 
any bread in the house, so I had to walk 
clear down to Welson’s bakery to get 
some. Will came along in their car just 
as I was coming out of Welson’s and he 
said to hop in. i 

“Well,” he said, grinning, “I found out 
why Miss Barber was keen to have me 
call on her.” 

“You did?” I said hopefully. 

“Yes,” said Will. “It’s because she's 
crazy about football; she’d heard about 
my being captain of the Montrose team. 
She wanted to talk about football.” 

I just stared at Will. On some points 
he is very smart, and in practically every- 
thing he’s got average intelligence. I 
wondered if he could possibly be as dumb 
about this as he sounded. 

I began to feel that it was almost hope- 
less to to teach him anything about 
women. Youno sooner pulled him out of 
one snare than he fell into another. But 
I patiently began all over again. 

“She just said she was crazy about foot- 
ball," I explained to him, "because the 
Gordons had already told her that you 
were. 

“Oh, no,” said Will, “she really is crazy 
about football—we talked about it nearly 
all the evening." 

“There was never a girl alive who was 
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really interested in sitting the 
whole evening talking about 
football," I said disgustedly. 
* She was deliberately kidding 
you along." 

"Why, Dorothy Aldrich!" 
said Will. “For you, of all 
eople, to say that no girl 
likes to talk football. You 
do, yourself. Lots of times 
we've talked about it for a 
whole evening." 


"THAT was perfectly true. 
What I had suffered listen- 
ing tactfully while Will 
explained allabout the Minne- 
sota shift and the Harvard 
“system”! 
“Well, of course, I am in- 
terested,” I said, being un- 
willing to give myself away, 
too; "but I hope I'll be think- 
ing of other things than foot- 
ball when I get to be Miss 
Barber’s age.” 
“Twenty-four isn't very 
old," said Will. “In some 
ways, I feel older than she is, 


myself." 3 
"I'll bet anything on 
earth," I said promptly, 


“that she told you she was 
surprised when you told her 
ou were only eighteen. I'll 
jon anything she said she 
would have thought you 
were ever so much older.’ 
Will looked surprised. 
“As a matter of fact,” he 
said, “she does think I'm a 
little older than Iam. I asked 
her to guess my age, and she 
said if she hadn't known that 
I played on the Montrose 
High team just last fall she'd 
say about twenty-five. So I 
just laughed and said, ‘Not 
uite, and let it go at that. 
think it must be my man- 
ner." . ‘ 

It was perfectly sickening 
to see him falling bi old stuff 
like that. I was dying to say 
to him, *No, itisn't your man- 
ner; it's hers.” But I didn't. 
In dealing with boys, you 
soon learn that you have to 
sacrifice some of your brightest thoughts. 

“She asked your advice about some- 
thing, too, didn't she?” I asked. “Said 
she didn't know why, but she felt sure 
that you would have good judgment?" 

“How did you know that?" Will fairly 
gaped at me. 

“Because I'm a girl, Will,” I said 

ently. "And I understand women. 

ou see, I really do know what I'm talk- 
ing about. Can't you just trust me?" 

. Will kind of blinked. 

“Sure I trust you,” he said. “What’s 
that got to do with it?" 

The machine had been standing out in 
front of our house for five minutes or so 
while we'd been talking, and just at that 
moment, I heard Mother say: 

* Well, for heaven's sake, if she isn't 
sitting out there right now!" 

I recalled suddenly that the whole 
family had been waiting dinner for me to 
go afit the bread, so I hastily climbed 
out of the car and went into the house. 
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The very next evening Channing came 
over, and as we were sitting on the porch 
I saw Will and Miss Barber coming down 
the street. 

“Come on up,” I called. “Were just 
going to make lemonade." 


[4 SURE I don't know why I asked 
them. It was no pleasure to me to see 
them together. I was just sick at heart 
to see how thoroughly Will seemed to be 
in her clutches. "Not that it was any- 
thing to me, personally; but it was such 
a pity to see a bright, promising young 
man going to the dogs. She acted too 
silly for words, got Will to doing his old 
sleight-of-hand tricks that Channing and 
I were sick to death of, and fairly hanging 
on them, as though she thought he was 
as good as Kellar. 

"[sn't that perfectly amazing!" she 
gasped, when he did the silliest one of all 
with a handkerchief. 

"]t's a very simple trick," I said 


“Isn't that perfectly amazing!" she gasped, when he did the silliest 


coldly. “He palms the quarter first. 
The trick book says that a mere child 
can do it.” 

But she ignored me, and just kept 
looking at him in that pie-eyed way, 

“I think its simply wonderful!” she 
said. “Yov’re the cleverest thing I ever 
saw." 

She actually had the nerve to pretend 
she didn't see Will slip the card off the 
bottom of the pack when he tried the 
twenty-nine trick on her. 

After that, there was nothing more I 
could say. I just sat silent, watching her 
seducing him right under my nose with 
her ohs and her aren't you simply wonder- 
fuls. When I came to fix the lemonade, 
though, J didn’t put a grain of sugar in her 
glass! 

Į saw Will the next morning when I was 
spelling pess on the back porch. He came 
over and sat down on the lower step. 

“What have you got against Miss 
Barber?” he asked. 


William Learns All About Women, by FANNIE KILBOURNE 


one of all with a handkerchief 


“Nothing at all,” I said coldly. “Why 
should I have?” 

“I don't know,” he said; “but she 
thinks you have.” 

“Will,” I said, with a sudden flash of 
intuition, ‘‘I’ll bet she told you last night 
on your way home with her that none of 
the girls in this town appreciate you." 


ILL'S mouth simply sprung open in 
amazement. 

"Why— What makes you think so?” 

* Didn't she?" I insisted. 

*Well,"—Will hesitated embarrassedly, 
and I knew I had hit the nail on the head 
—‘‘she thinks it's funny you aren't any 
more interested in my sleight-of-hand 
than you are." 

"Tm just as much interested in your 
sleight-of-hand as Miss Barber is," I said. 
“And that's not at all. She sits around and 
says ‘Oh’ and ‘Ah,’ just to get you crazy 
about her. She doesn't care two pins for 
sleight-of-hand.” 


*Tm sorry you 
don’t like her, 
Dot,” hesaid. “It 
makes it darn hard 
for her to come to 
Montrose, a stran- 
ger, and to be so 
lonesome.” 

My heart 
dropped right 
down into my ten- 
nis shoes. Miss 
Barber had begun 
to get Will sorry for 
her. And I knew 
that once Will got 
to feeling sorry for 
anybody he was 
sunk. 

“I don’t see why 
she should be so 
lonesome,” I said. 
“The Gordons are 
taking her right 
into the family, 


and they know 
everybody in 
Montrose. She's 


just appealing to 
your sympathy on 
purpose, to make 
you feel that it’s up 
to you to look out 
for her. The next 
thing she'll be cry- 
ing. À woman like 
that knows that is 
one dead sure wa 
to get a boy. Oh, I 
can see through 
Beatrice Barber 
like a window!” 

Will turned to- 
ward me with a 

ueer look on his 
ace. 

** You're the last 

girl on earth, Dot,” 
he said, "that I 
should ever have 
thought would be 
catty." 
“Catty!” I fairly 
gasped. If he had 
accused me of be- 
ing a Chinaman, I 
couldn’t have been 
any more amazed. 
Catty—to try to save a young man from 
a designing middle-aged woman, to try 
to open the eyes of your oldest friend to 
the trickeries of a vampire—Will called 
that catty! 

“All right, Will Horton!” I flared. “If 
you think I'm catty, I won't say another 
word. Go ahead and make a fool of 
yourself!” 

Just then Mrs. Horton came out on 
their back porch and asked Will if he 
didn’t want to drive the car down after 
Papa. Will rose coldly and stalked across 
the yard. 

“I wouldn't be one bit surprised," I 
called after him, “if she was engaged to 
some man in the town she's come from." 

That was the beginning of the most 
unhappy two weeks of my life: I saw 
Will everywhere with Miss Barber. He 
went to the Gordons' evenings, and I'd 
meet them at the movies and at the Oasis 
for ice cream, practically everywhere. 

It was a terrible two weeks. Whenever 
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I met Will, he was nice to me, nice but 
indifferent. 

And then, one Saturday afternoon, 
when I felt that I simply couldn't bear 
another day, I saw a sight that set my 
spirits to twittering. I saw Miss Barber 
walking up the street from the railway 
station beside a man of an age suitable 
for her. He was carrying a suit case. 

I was so curious I could hardly eat 
dinner. Afterward I saw Will going down 
to the Gordons. He had a book and a 
box of candy. He came home before nine 
o'clock with just the book. He went right 
past our house without stopping. I knew 
something was wrong, and I was so happy 
that my croquet mallet shook till I 
couldn't hit the stake when I was two 
feet from it. 


"THE next morning, Miss Barber ap- 
peared at church with the same man I 
had seen on the street, and by dinner 
time the news was all over Montrose that 
she was engaged to him. 

The next morning I went out to pick | 
our sweet peas. Will was in his yard 
S MIS i 

“Hello,” I said gayly. 

“H’lo,” said Wil." į 

He seemed very silent and morose, so 
I said nothing more, but set to picking 
sweet peas. At last, when I had picked 
every flower in sight and started on the 
buds, he looked up and said: 

“Well, you were right, all right.” 

“Right about what?” I asked inno- 
cently. 

“Miss Barber.” He spoke her name 
in a savage tone, and I felt something 
inside start going like an engine with the 
cut-out open. 

“About her... just kidding me along. 
She was." 

“That new man—is she really—" 

“Yes,” he said, "they are" He 
laughed, a short, bitter laugh. ‘Well, I 
suppose it's a great satisfaction to you to 
know that you were right. Though how 
you knew so much, how you could tell 
she was engaged—" 

I said nothing. It was amazing that 
of all the things I had,told Will the only 
one which was just a wild, random shot 
should have been the one to make him 
believe me. 

* Set a thief to catch a thief, I s'pose," 
he said bitterly. “Well, I’ve had my 
lesson. I suppose that every man has 
to go through such an experience sooner 
or later. Some of them may have had 
to pay higher for it than I did, though 
heaven knows this has cost me enough." 

* For ice cream and movie tickets and 
all, you mean?" I said sympathetically. 

"Those and other things," said will 
“The worst of all, though, is that book 
on sleight-of-hand. It cost five dollars, 
and the postage alone was sixty-eight 
cents. I sent to Chicago for it, just 
because she pretended to be so crazy 
over tricks." He gave a sarcastic laugh. 
“A hot lot she cared about tricks! I 
took the book over there Saturday night, 
and that stiff she's engaged to was there. 
She just looked at the book as if it were 
a Mother Goose I'd bought in the ten- 
cent store and said, ‘Oh, yes, I must look 
this over some day!" He paused and 
pese a bitter sigh. "I've thrown the 

ook away! I never want to see it again. 
No girl on earth (Continued on page 80) 


Are you on your vacation? 


Are Mr. 


and Mrs. Wait-a-Minute with you? 


How Folks Act When They 
Get Away from Home 


VERY persistent traveler finally 
commits himself to a fad. One 
collects walking sticks and an- 
other becomes a fan on church 
architecture. Once, coming 

back on the steamer, a man from Pennsyl- 
vania showed over forty different kinds of 
toothpicks! : 

The camera fever proved to be inter- 
mittent, and a passion for accumulatin 
unusual foot gear naturally wore itself 
out after one trunk was filled. But the 
old game of guessing at the fellow travelers 
never lost the original zest. 

You happen upon a cluster of Ameri- 
cans, stubbornly trying to “do” Switzer- 
land or Japan or Jamaica according to the 
printed instructions, and at once you are 
impelled to bring out your best Sherlock- 
ing and try to classify them. 

Are they New England or Mississippi 
Valley? Is it their first time out? Are they 
having a d time or merely serving a 
sentence? Has the daughter been away 
to school? Is Mother really managing the 
expedition? Did Father have a nervous 
collapse before leaving home, or is that 
hunted look the result of recreation? 
From what size town do they hail? What 
do they think of the natives hereabouts? 
And what do the natives hereabouts think 
of them? 

Well, a good many of them are sappy, 
that's a fact; but I would rather be a 
woozy tourist than a blasé expatriate. 
Heaven help the aloof nondescript who 
ceases to be American without becoming 
European. The war has recently inter- 
fered a good deal with their loafing, but 
you will still find a group of them in 
every European capital, and they are the 
ones who take a savage satisfaction in 
burning up their uncivilized countrymen. 

It disturbs them to encounter Ameri- 
cans who do not reside in Boston. 

And the cheery, what-ho person who 
wears both suspenders and hae in ac- 
cordance with the modern precept of 
"Safety First,” who addresses each 
stranger as “Brother,” and who affects 
the small American flag in the buttonhole 
—he gives them the frothing rabies. 

Let it be admitted that the gabby lad 
with the smoke-room training can be an 
affliction when he lets himself go; but he 
is a good deal easier to take if you sit 
back, nonresistant, and hang on to your 
sense of humor. He simply hasn’t learned 
as yet, that all that brocher osda min 
stuff was written as a joke. 

Regard him and all other fellow trav- 
elers with a large tolerance and a bountiful 
compassion. Ever remembering: 

That every man becomes erratic in his be- 
havior when he is out of his own bailiwick and 
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By George Ade 


up against new problems. This applies to men 
of all degrees in all countries. "here are not 
enough cosmopolites in the world to fill Madi- 
son Square Garden. 

That the speech and dress and manners of 
any people are puzzling and amusing to every 
other tribe, so that the tourist, wherever you 
find him, is rated as a cross between a clown 
and a mental defective. 

That the torments of travel gradually breed 
in the pilgrim a mood which is one-half resent- 
ment and one-half apprehension, the result 
being that even when the skies are clear the 
victim is looking about for dark clouds. 

That the readiest weapon of defense is talk, 
and when you deprive a man of his vocabulary 
you put him back into the dumb animal divi- 
sion, and load him down with a sense of un- 
worthiness. 


When we get away from home we vio- 
late all the rules governing our everyday 
conduct. Our habits are no good to us 
unless we have the accustomed tools. 

American travelers are no more eccen- 
tric than the other frenzied ramblers, but 
there are more of them, and they represent 
every possible degree of wealth and social 
position and previous conditions of pro- 
vincialism. 


HE United States of America is the 

only country producing farmers, small- 
town merchants and school ma'ams who 
have the ambition and the courage to 
exchange their hard earnings for the 
benefits of foreign travel. In all other 
lands, motor cars and steamship tickets 
are outward evidences of wealth. Can you 
imagine an English governess or a French 
peasant farmer drawing all the money 
from the bank and going on a spree of 
spending? 

The whole of our domain was settled b 
intrepid fe who picked up and left 
stagnated communities somewhere east of 


us. The wanderlust is a rightful heritage. 


Furthermore, we have the money with 
which to make our dreams come true, 
provided we do not dream on too large a 
scale. 

But, when we go moving about by the 
thousands and hundreds oli thousands, we 
certainly do provide entertainment for the 
side lines. 

We start out with an over-developed 
reverence for landmarks and traditions. 
Each pilgrimage is apt to take on the hue 
of a business proposition. We must load 
up on assorted facts and "broadening in- 
fluences" each day, so as to get our 
money's worth. All ways and means are 

ermissible when one is eagerly searching 
for knowledge and “local color" and has 
a time limit hanging over him. 

Therefore we see Presbyterian matrons, 
who will not attend the movies back home, 
calmly sizing up the wicked antics of a 


Moulin Rouge or a Bal Tabarin, and 
never a flutter. We must not conclude 
that travelers leave their morals at home. 
They are simply playing the game from 
all angles, and sightseeing covers a multi- 
tude of irregularities. 

Are most travelers ill-mannered? No— 
just a little fussed-up by the consciousness 
that they are giving the party and some- 
one is holding out on the refreshments. 

The American traveler who battles at 
all times for value received is a rarity. 
Our British cousin has been acknowledged 
champion in getting everything that his 
ticket called for, and a little plus. Some- 
times he seemed to feel that the seat by 
the window and the luggage racks were 
his because Britannia rules the wave. 
That logic does not always appeal to a 
Yank who is already wearing the black- 
and-blue souvenirs of a jolly outing. 
Whereupon, the entente is strained and a 
second battle of Bunker Hill seems im- 
pending. It takes more than a world war 
to get that fifty-fifty idea accepted by one 
type of traveler. 

he average American on tour is 
reasonably patient and trying to worry 
himself into having a good time. One 
trouble with him is that he tries to be 
friendly with subordinates who are accus- 
tomed to crisp commands. He has not 
acquired the adamantine "front," com- 
bined with the oleaginous savoir faire, 
which enables the crafty old-timer to get 
what he wants without wrestling for it. 

The American away from home is said 
to be a braggart. This is one of those 
crystallized misconceptions, the same as 
the side whiskers of the Englishman and 
the ruffled shirt of the Frenchman. When 
an American does speak up for his native 
land, perhaps he has been goaded beyond 
endurance. For every voluble cuss there 
are three or four who are tongue-tied and 
lonesome and completely out of war paint. 


OMEN get more enjoyment and 

profit out of travel than the men get. 
Perhaps the very best example of tourist is 
the woman who has prepared for the out- 
ing by years of inquiry regarding history, 
languages, customs, art, architecture, and 
music. The only Americans who can 
speak the foreign languages so as to get 
along are.the women and the college girls. 
Their French is not the boulevard article, 
but they make it work. As for dear old 
Father, he cannot understand “Oui.” He 


.has been joking Mother for years about 


her club activities, but when she gets him 
into the old cities she shows him up. At 
least she knows Michael Angelo was not 
Irish, and can pronounce the name of the 
hotel so the driver will compranay. 


How Folks Act When They Get Away from Home, by GEORGE ADE 


* Don't Worry" should be painted on 
every piece of luggage. Traveling together 
through the dark woods of an unfamiliar 
region is the supreme test of compatibility. 
Prolonged propinquity induces irritabil- 
ity. Solitary confinement with another 

rson present is a terrible punishment. 

he greatest risk of travel arises from too 
much forced companionship. Happy and 
much out of the ordinary is the wanderer 
who doesn't get fed up on his playmates. 

We feel compelled to travel in groups, 
and the members of the party are Meecally 
thrown upon each other for hours and 
hours at a time. Someone has to manage 
and be spokesman, and if he can hold the 
job to the satisfaction of all of the persons 
concerned he is a seven-times wonder. 

If there is a ‘‘Wait-a- 
Minute” in the bunch, he 
or she can organize a con- 
stant strain of ill feeling. 
Have you ever met Mr. or 
Mrs. or Miss Wait-a-Min- 
ute? The whole expedition 
is set and ready to move 
and the marching order is 
given, and then there is a 
jam and a maddening delay. 

he Wait-a-Minute, after 
sitting around for thirty 
minutes and doing nothing 
whatsoever, has suddenly 
discovered that the post 
cards must be mailed, and 
the camera loaded, and the 
shoes brushed up, and the 
handkerchief of yesterday 
exchanged for a fresh one, 
and the guide book un- 
packed, etc., etc. 


IF TRAVELERS act loony 
(and they do) probably 
two thirds of the afflictions 
which threaten to unhinge 
reason are wished upon 
them by friends and rela- 
tives. Every day a hundred 
petty problems present 
themselves. They are of no 
importance whatever ex- 
cept to an overchafed imagi- 
nation. Regard them with 
smiling indifference, and 

ou ride over without a 

ump. Keep on tearing the 
hair and wringing the hands 
and, after a while, every 
mole hill will look like the Himalaya 
Mountains. 

The happy pilgrims are those who do 
not attempt to move in a herd all of the 
time. The thing to do is to go bravely up 
to your good friend and travel-mate and 
say, "Comrade, I have inspected you at 
close range until your well-known person- 
ality has lost all the charm of novelty. I 
could write a book on the technique which 
you employ in opening eggs. The slightly 
audible effects which you originate when 
gathering coffee from the cup have ceased 
to be music to my ears. I know that your 
character is still unimpeachable and you 
have lost none of the rugged virtues which 
give you a high standing in our golf club 
at home, but I am dead weary of seeing 
your Adam's apple in action. In other 
words, dear friend, you have got on my 
nerves, and I have no doubt whatever 
that you would be happy to gaze at a 
landscape once in a while without discov- 


ering me in the foreground wearing the 
same old suit of clothes. Therefore I 
suggest that, at the next stop, you go to 
the Continental and I will go to the Bris- 
tol and each will do as he blame pleases 
for three days, and then, when we get 
together again, we can look at each other 
without shuddering.” 

The tantrums which the amateur trav- 
eler exhibits when he is far from home 
could be headed off if he would take a 
short course in Christian Science before 
booking his passage. Drench your spirit 
with a don’t-care calm. Acknowledge, 
with a smile, that the biggest fool job in 
the world is to attempt to reconstruct the 
inevitable according to your private plans 
and specifications. If you have become so 
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ossified by habit that you cannot put up 
with the manners and customs and trans- 
portation facilities and cooking and cock- 
tails of the older civilizations, the thing 
for you to do is to stay at home and watch 
the trains go through. 

Once I heard a man, standing in front 
of the Café de Paris, say that he couldn’t 
get anything to eat in Paris. He meant 
that he couldn’t get thin beefsteak that 
had been pounded with a potato masher 
and then rolled in flour and fried with 
onions. 

Have you ever met the family that went 
to Europe in search of culture and came 
back with the news that all the coffee had 
chickory in it? s 

Seeing the outside world is the most 
diverting and profitable of all employ- 
ments, after one has learned the simple 
recipe of sitting back relaxed, refusing to 
be frightened by imaginary pitfalls and 


declining to worry over some experience 


E happy pilgrims are those who do not 
ttempt to move in a herd all the time. The 
thing to do is to go bravely up to your good 
friend and travel-mate and say, ‘Comrade, I 
have inspected you at close range until your well- 
known personality has lost all the charm of 
novelty. I could write a book on the technique 
which you employ in opening eggs. The slightly 
audible effects which you originate when gathering 
coffee from the cup have ceased to be music to my 
ears. I know that your characteris still unimpeach- 
able and you have lost none of the rugged virtues 
which give you a high standing in our golf club at 
home, but I am dead weary of seeing your Adam’s 
apple in action. In other words, dear friend, you 
have got on my nerves, and I have no doubt 
whatever that you would be happy to gaze at a 
landscape once in a while without discovering me 
in the foreground wearing the same old suit of 
clothes. Therefore I suggest that, at the next 
stop, you go to the Continental and I will go to 
the Bristol and each will do as he blame pleases 
for three days, and then, when we are together 
again, we can look at each other without shud- 
dering. 
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that is rapidly sliding into the past tense. 

Beyond every frontier lies a country 
which has spent many centuries in ar- 
ranging its own domestic affairs to suit 
the resident population. When you drop 
in from Missouri or Michigan, the clever 
thing to do is to accept the local arrange- ` 
ments and not try to be a missionary. 

Also, remember that you are on a visit 
and not attending a vaudeville perform- 
ance. There is no need of exploiting the 
far-famed nasal accent. You can’t get rid 
of it, but you can omit the tin megaphone. 
Many of the ladies living in Europe twitter 
instead of talk. We haven't many of the 
twittering kind here at home. Our wom- 
en-folks converse. It sounds all right 
until you hear it shattering the deathly 
stillness of the salle à manger 
somewhereon the Continent, 
and then it sounds just like 
a billboard advertisement of 
the U. S. 

Travelers cease to be 
pose abnormal in their 

abits when they learn that 
all the beaten paths are 
smooth, and all the arrange- 
ments fool-proof, and the 
ticket which secures kind 
treatment is the friendly 
spirit, with unfailing cour- 
tesy attached as a coupon. 


GPEAKING of the perils 
and delights of a long 
journey, consider the case of 
the woman on the veranda 
at Singapore. 

She was a large woman 
and she sat gazing seaward, 
with the Raffles Hotel as a 
background. Her eyes were 
red from weeping and the 
handkerchief was still in 
reserve, but her grief had 
racked itself down to a 
succession of dry sobs. She 
was almost leaning against 
the equator and yet her 
gown was dark as to color 
and shaggy as to material. 

This woman was just 
as far away from her home 
town as it was possible to 
be and still remain on the 
planet Earth. It was about 
an eight thousand miles dig 
straight through, or possibly 
thirteen thousand miles, traveling either 
to the east or west by the established zig- 
zags of steamship and railway routes. 
She was certainly a long jump from her 
own front porch. She felt fifty thousand 
miles and she looked twice that. 

Hiding around the corner, out of range, 
sat the promoter who had enticed the 
weeping lady from her corn-belt environ- 
ment and dragged her to faraway lands of 
romance and legend and mystery. Now 
he was trying to decide what to do with 
her. He was offering her freely to anyone 
who wanted a traveling companion. No 
takers. : 

The others had scattered like pigeons in 
a panic, and only the heavy woman in 
black and the nerve-shaken manager re- 
mained as the broken remnant of a Grand 
Personally Conducted Pilgrimage around 
the World. 

He told us the whole story—how he had 
investigated all (Continued on page 68) 


Old Mac and Young Doc | 


The true story of two dogs—one full of the wisdom of age, 
the other youthful and impulsive 


By Samuel A. Derieux 


AST year I hunted with two dogs, 
the one old, the other young. 
Compared with the ages of man 
old Mac was sixty or sixty-five, 
young Doc twenty-five or thirty. 

In all their ways they reminded me so 
much, the one, of an old man, the other, 
of a young man, that I am going to tell 
about them; and, mindful 
of the respect due to age, 
I am going to take the old 
boy first. 

e was lying in front of 

a drug store in a small 
village when I got off the 
train. I had come to that 
section to shoot quail, and 
had failed so far in my 
attempts to secure a good 
bird dog. My eyes, and 
my desires also, fastened 
on him at once. He was 
very large, very hand- 
some, and he inspired 
confidence. 

I asked the farmer who 
had come to meet me and 
at whose house I was to 
spend the time, whether 
he thought I could get 
hold of that setter. 

“T guess you can," was 
his reply, “but he's old— 
and he's not worth a 
tinker's dam." 

Now I believed the first 
art of that statement, 
ut not the latter. No 

dog, I reasoned, could 
look like that and be 
worthless. If he had been 
a man, he would have 
been president of a bank 
or of a life insurance com- 
pany. Poor people and 
widows with dependent 
children would have gone 
to him to invest their 
money for them. I hunted 
up Mac's owner and ar- 
ranged for the use.of the 


dog: 
e was glad to go; m 
hunting clothes were all 
the introduction he re- 
quired. He was quiet 
about it, though; he did 
not frisk around and bark 
as a younger dog would 
have done. He just fol- 
lowed me to the car, where, as if I had 
been a taxicab driver, he waited for me to 
open the door. Then he jumped up on the 
back seat, and during the ride he sat 
there, the picture of dignity and content- 
ment. 

But at the end of two days, I decided 
that the farmer was right. Mac was 
magnificent to look at, pleasant to be 
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Doc, the youngster, on birds. 


fly any moment. 


being taken. 


with, good-mannered about the house and 
all that—but he didn’t Aunt. After a few 
preliminary explorations of the broom- 
straw fields, he came in; and from that 
time, for the most part, he trotted at my 
heels. 

Now although it was February, the 
weather was hot. From sunrise to sunset 


dry winds blew without ceasing. Also, 
that part of the country had been suffering 
from the severest drought its weather 
bureau had ever recorded. The ground 
was parched, the streams dried up. In 
addition, a series of field and forest fires 
had burned over large areas, and from 
more distant fires the air was hazy with 
smoke. 


They are just ahead and likely to 
Three times I had to ‘‘steady’’ him while the 
camera was being loaded for this picture. At first he was standing 
upright, head and tail in the air. 
resist the impulse to rush in. 


Now he is crouching in order to 
Doc didn’t know his picture was 
If he had known he wouldn't have cared. His mind 
was always on the job. His was the deadly earnestness of youth 


All these conditions were bad, as I 
knew, for finding game, but the point is 
that old Mac didn’t even try. Badly dis- 
appointed in him, I hustled about and got 
hold of a young pointer named Joe. 

Now Joe had energy and to spare. 
While Mac took his ease, Joe covered the 
straw fields with a sort of frantic abandon, 
until his tongue hung out 
and you could hear him 
panting an eighth of a 
mile away. Yet, in spite 
of these heroic efforts, Joe 
didn’t find any more birds 
than Mac had found. 

For a while I did not 
know what to make of it. 
Then the reason for the 
failureof both dogs dawned 
upon me. There were no 
birds to find! The drought 
and the fires had driven 
them out of their accus- 
tomed haunts into the 
great cypress swamps. 
Only within the depths of 
these almost inaccessible 
places could they find 
food and water. The 
broom-straw and rag-weed 
fields, their accustomed 
haunts, were famine spots, 
which the birds had aban- 
doned. I didn’t know it 
at the time; Joe didn’t 
know it. Old Mac knew 
it. 

How did he know it? 
Well, he had been raised 
in that country, and prob- 
ably he had had experience 
before with droughts and 
fires. He did make a few 
preliminary tests, to satis- 
fy himself, no doubt. The 
point is not so much that 
he knew, as the way he 
acted on his knowledge. 

After I found out the 
truth about the birds, I 
remembered that several 
times, when he had come 
near the swamps, he had 
showed a desire to enter 
them. But, since I thought 
he was just looking for a 
mud hole to cool off in, I 
had always called him out 
and ordered him to hunt 
where I wanted him to. 
He obeyed the first injunction—to leave 
the swamp alone; but he did not obey the 
second. He had reached the age where 
nature told him to conserve his strength. 
He refused to invest his capital—which 
was his remaining vitality—in an under- 
taking that would yield small or no re- 
turns. 

'Then came two days of rain, and I took 
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him to a section that had not 
been burned off. Now | saw 
another old Mac; he jumped 
about me, an eager light in his 
eyes. Before I could get my 
gun out of the buggy he set 
off in a fine sturdy gallop to- 
ward the straw fields, gold 
like ripened wheat against the 
level horizon of pines. Here 
was the prospect of getting 
something for his investment. 
He found all the birds I could 
shoot—and I returned Joe to 
his owner. 


Bur like an old man, Mac 
had learned to go a bit 
slowly; and even in the days 
of successful hunting and big 
bags of quail, there were times 
when he took things easy. As 
every hunter knows, there are 
certain periods of the day 
when there is not much use to 
hunt. This period lies be- 
tween the hours of eleven and 
three. During this slack period 
old Mac took his bit of recrea- 
tion, just as a busy man takes 
an afternoon of golf. Mac's 
recreation was playing: with field mice. 

You would see him with his ears 
pricked, sticking his nose in a bunch of 
Straw or grass. Sr hen he would snort, or 
scratch, and jump up to see if anything 
ran out. At first I reproached him, for it 
looked undignified. But finally, I just let 
him alone. Why shouldn't I? His recrea- 
tion wasn't interfering with his work; for 
he was finding more birds than I needed, 
anyhow. 

Of course, from the hunter's standpoint, 
I should never have permitted him to 
play with field mice. It will be contended 
that such a course would in time ruin him 
for birds. But I doubt it. The love of 
hunting was strong in the old fellow. 
But he couldn't keep up all day long the 
pace it required, and he knew it. 

Sometimes, even in these later hunts, 
while we were crossing a bare spot, a 


On the left is young 
Doc with his åd- 
mirer, a little girl. 
On the right old Mac 
with his tormentor, 
a little boy. The boy 
wants him to pick 
up a hickory nut and 
“fetch it.’’ Mac is 
too old for such fool- 
ishness, and too 
gentle to snap or 
growl at a child. So 
he just looks bored. 
In the lower picture 
Mac is having a 
sandspur removed 
from his foot. He 
always insists that 
every needle be care- 
fully extracted. 
Otherwise he re- 
fuses to hunt 


pone eaten down clean, or an area that 
ad been burned over, he would come in 
and walk beside me, wagging his tail gently, 


as if glad to be in my company. ain, 
if the day were warm, he would lie down 
in the shade and pant a while. Then he 
would get up, strength renewed, and gallop 
off. And in a short time would come the 
cry, “Old Mac's found 'em!" 

On Sundays, he lay about the yard rest- 
ing. He did not allow himself to be dis- 
turbed by other animals, or even by people. 
There was a three-year-old boy around the 
place who used to try to make him play, 
or to get him to fetch objects which he 
threw. 

But old Mac steadfastly refused. If the 
boy grew insistent, Mac looked unutter- 
ably bored, or strolled off toward the woods 
to seek quiet. He didn’t propose to sur- 
render his chance for rest to one who had 


no claim on him. He was like 
the man of affairs who gives 
his private secretary strict 
instructions that he is not to 
be disturbed by unimportant 
callers. 

Mac knew how to show the 
other dogs about the yard their 
place. The day he arrived with 
me in the car, two large fox 
hounds who were in the yard 
came running toward him, 
muzzles upraised, blowing their 
fog horns—for that’s what a 
hound’s bark sounds like. 


D Mac met them half 

way up the walk, stalked 
between them, then turned 
round and stalked between 
them again. He didn’t quarrel, 
his hair didn’t rise on his back, 
he didn’t even growl. But his 
extraordinary fine eyes looked 
fierce and proud. He literally 
stared those hounds out of 
countenance, Heshowed them 
their place, by that strange 
superiority that is recognized 
among animals and which does 
not depend on physical 
strength alone; that superiority which 
makes the mules in a barn lot stand aside 
from the watering trough when a horse 
comes to drink. 

After that, his sway was assured. I 
always fed him from a tin plate at the foot 
of the back steps. Invariably, when I 
brought him his meals, there were the 
two hounds, licking their chops, waiting 
to seize the food and run off with it. 

A hound is the hungriest thing in 
nature. I have yet to see one stop eating 
until every available piece of food in 
sight is gobbled up. And now these 
hounds—one on one side, the other on the 
other—would greedily approach the old 
setter. I never saw him even flustered. 
When either hound came too close, he 
would raise his massive head and utter a 
low growl. At that, the hounds would 
slink off, sit (Continued on page 110) 


A twitch at her skirt, and the blood rushed to her face in the relax of that tension. Shaking 
out the coat she dropped her hand to her side and into her fingers came the feel of the key 
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O A CASUAL witness it would 

have seemed hardly likely that 

desert history was to grow out of 

that chance encounter between 

Blis’ Bradley and Walking Ann 
on the Soledad Grade. 

Though May still reigned in the calen- 
dar, the dust, that hot and pungent Cali- 
fornia dust, was already ankle deep on the 
trail. The golden heat of the afternoon 
was thin and intense, throbbing with the 
hum of bees and that cicada shrilling 
which sounds so uncomfortably like a 
rattlesnake—until you hear one. Ann had 
come upon him at the bend of the trail, a 
wizened little man mounted on a pony as 
gaunt-ribbed and fan-eared as himself, 
and with something the same look in its 
eyes as he reined it back at sight of her. 

“Walking Ann,” he announced, with a 
pee oes bitterness. ‘‘Traipsin’ again, 

ey 
" Well—if it ain't Sheriff Bradley," Ann 
returned. i 
They peered warily at each other across 
the afternoon blaze, in something the 
manner of two tough old birds alert for 
possible hostilities. They knew each other 
well, in that strange fashion of the far 
places which so differs from the fashion of 
cities: an enormous mutual comprehen- 
sion, accompanied by the consciousness of 
' equal ignorances. To her he was old 
Bradley, Heel-blister Bradley in desert par- 
lance. With his legs bowed to a complete 

. ellipse by a lifetime of the saddle, he was 
hardly an impressive figure, except for the 
huge star on his breast, reflecting the sun 
like a headlight of the law. 

He pue his lips as he looked at her. 
Any figure would have seemed strange 
afoot and alone in that remote spot, but 
Ann came with the added enigma of her 
sex. À tall old woman, hale and erect, for 
all her white hair and the puckering of her 
skin, like that of some apple still sound 
and tart to the core. In her sunbonnet and 
decent dress of faded denim, with blanket, 
pack, and staff, her hands encased in 

rown silk gloves, she showed against the 
far background of the Soledad. 

Who she was Bradley could not say, 
except that as “Walking Ann” she had been 
known for years to the scattered dwellers 
of a vast stretch of desert and mountain. 

It was whispered that in winter she ran 
a tiny news-stand, or a three-stool lunch 
counter, or something, under one of those 
commercialized palm trees just across 
from Los Angeles’s down-town park. But 
each successive spring there would come a 
day when the streets knew her no more. 

"Which way be you headin’ this trip?” 
Bradley asked; then added, with a dark 
intent, “We be arrestin’ vagrants over to 
Yucca Springs—especially them of the 

le sect.” 


“And you be quite right; I don’t hold 
none with ’em myself,’ n answered. 
“But what be you doing this side of the 
desert, full fifty mile from Butch Conley’s 
old blind-pig?" 

Checkmated, Blis’ irrigated the dust 
with a spurt of tobacco juice. 

“I be hers on business of the law.” 

“Right glad I be to hear it. 'Tis such 
as you, Blis' Bradley, as makes these here 
trails safe for such as me." 

“You'd better be lookin’ out," he 
warned. ''They's a bad hombre loose in 
these hills. The word come into Yucca 
this morning’ that he was seen on the 
Northbound Owl last night and slipped 
offen it when she stopped for a hot-box. 
A regular desperado he is, with five hun- 


.dred dollars on his head.” 


*And maybe more in his socks," sug- 
gested Ann. “Don’t forget to look there 
if you catch him." 

“Tt 'pears to me that with such a 
carricter loose about, a decent woman 
would be turning back to where she be- 
longs, ’stead of trompin’ the hills like a 
old she-coyote.” 


“GINCE ev'rybody knows as it’s more’n 
fifty year since Blis’ Bradley could look 
a decent woman in the face, most likely 
he’s forgot how they’m liable to act,” Ann 
cared. “Tell the folks over to Yucca 
Springs that I'll be coming through soon." 

She left him at that, swinging on up the 


trail. 

“ Blis’ Bradley," she grumbled as she 
went. “Old horn toad; regular woman- 
hater, that's what he is. Well, if he tries 
any of his meanness on Walking Ann he'll 
think as he sot plumb down on a cactus— 
glory be, there she is.” - 

Unconsciously she had topped the ridge 
and the Mohave lay before her; rimmed 
to the north by ihe great wall of the 
Tehachepi, but stretching east and west 
into the illimitable purples of distance. 
There was life down in that expanse, but 
all sign of it was lost, dwarfed by the im- 
mensities all about. Topaz rivers of sand 
between stretches of sage and yucca; 
blistering alkali flats aping the shimmer of 
lakes; barren ridges standing up red and 
stark, glowing as with inner incandescence. 

he must make camp while the light 
lasted, and she sought a spring bubbling 
out from the roots of a great oak: her 
blanket neatly folded, her Tena penck for a 
pillow, a little fire-grid, a tin cup and tiny 
coffee pot. In the branches above her a 
mocking bird looked impudently down on 
the desert he might not adventure. A pair 
of buzzards flew low over the slope be- 
neath her, with outstretched, motionless 
wings, rising and falling in effortless spirals 
that centered always, and rather horribly, 
above the same slowly moving spot. 


“They be following something,” Ann 
thought. ‘Something breaking through 
the bush down there, and going mighty 
slow, too.” 


GHE watched them uneasily as, unhur- 

ried, inexorably patient, they circled 

in their hideous instinct for approaching 

death. Then one of them swooped, clip- 
ing the bush with a pecking motion of its 
eak. 

"After the pore critter’s eyes," Ann 
shuddered. 

She could trace the path of their prey 
as it lurched aimlessly through the 
chaparral; then came a flash of white, 
beating weakly at the bird, and Ann 
sprang to her feet. 

“Land sakes—'tis a man!" 

With a scream she charged down the 
slope, flourishing her staff. Her cry 
brought an answer, cracked and hoarse; 
and as the birds rose again a tattered 
figure lurched from the bushes, falling 
prone at her feet. » 

“Out of water, I reckon," was Ann’s 
comment as she knelt beside the man. 

The prostrate. lines of his figure be- 
trayed his youth. Coatless, hatless, clad 
in remnants of city clothes shredded by 
the cactus claws, he seemed ill-equipped 
to adventure such a place. 

Then, at sight of his wrist, puffily 
purple, Ann caught her breath. 

"He's been bit!” 

Half dragging, half supporting, she 
panted with him up the slope to the spring, 
the buzzards flying overhead in unwearied 
hope. Stripping back the shirt sleeve she 
examined the tiny incisions standing 
blackly out on the swollen flesh. 

“Caught both fangs—and a side- 
winder, too," she declared. “And you 
didn't have sense enough to cut it, 
A the blood out, and put a bandage 
above your elbow.” 

Ann was a born healer, and her.air of 
unaffrighted competence was already 
cheering the man as she drew from her 
pack a desert-goer’s kit of hypodermic 
needle and permanganate solution. But 
back of it she was anxious, as she noted 
the blackening lips, the waxen darkness 
under his eyes. 

“Three hours gone, and swole to the 
elbow," she thought; then, aloud: “PH 
have to have your shirt sleeve, lad." 

She tore it from the shoulder, shredding 
it into strips, keeping up her cheering 
patter the while. 

“Your arm's just so white and smooth 
as a gal's, but you're strong, too—now, 
what in time is that on your shoulder?" 

It stood brilliantly out, a butterfly in 
red, yellow, and blue, as cunning a bit of 
PIDE as even Matsukata could pro- 

uce. 
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*' [t's sure pretty. . 
Yes, I know that's tight,” 
she said, as the tourni- 
quet bit into his flesh. 
“But it’s got to be.” 

She turned to the fire, 
kindling the flame under 
the coffee pot, her gaze 
anxiously on her patient. 
Stretched out there in 
histrousers,narrowshoes, 
and shirt of torn silk, he 
cried aloud of the city. 


HE first half of that 

night was a harder 
battle than Ann ever 
cared to acknowledge. He 
had gone too long with- 
out care. 

Kneeling by the un- 
conscious youth, her dry 
old hand counting the 
flickering heart bein 
Ann spoke her mind 
straight out into that 
enveloping loneliness. 

* Now, Lord,” she said, 
as though to some actual 
presence in that dark 
crystal of night. “You 
know Walking Ann, and 
you know this lad here, 
and whatever we be 
'twas you as made us 
so. Whether I be right 
or whether I be wrong I 
don't know, and I don't 
much care, neither; but 
I ain't going to have this 
lad dying on me. What- 
ever comes of it I'll take. 
and get out of in my own 
Way — so, rd, — come 
through.” 

A strange prayer as it 
stabbed up above those 
Mohave wastes, its amen 
the night howl of a coyote 
pack far out on the soda 
flats. But with it a peace 
came to Ann; her hands 
steadied again, and as she 
looked about a light of 
relief sprang to her face. 

* What aold fool I be,” 
she scolded. “Me, with 
all them cactus "round 
and not sense enough to 
use 'em." 

A bit of Indian lore 
that, learned from a 
squaw in a baking recess 
of that greater desert to 
the south. . 

* Snakes and cactus— 
that's queer," she nodded, as she gathered 
the prickly stems and pounded them until 
their juice filled a hollow of the stone. 
* Right where the p'ison is, there's the 
remedy, too.’ 

The boy slept after that, and Ann, 
huddling over the fire, studied the face 
severely outlined in a bar of moonlight. 

Lying there in his curved youngness 
and that defenselessness of sleep, he 
seemed so dependent upon her. She knew 
his type; they passed her by scores each 
day in the city. And she understood them, 
too, knowing the inner scorch of rebellion 
against they knew not what, which goaded 
them on. A fellow on the loose edge of 
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things, not actually criminal, not actually 
anything as yet, poised on the uneasy 
apex of his youth. 

As he woke, much later, spent but 
clearer-eyed, she spoke: 

“What was such as you doing on the 
desert?” 

“The train stopped for something and 
I slipped off.” Then came a hasty correc- 
tion. “I mean—it went on and left me.” 

At the sudden rush of memory, he 
essayed to rise, in weak panic; but Ann’s 
hand on his chest pushed him back again. 

“Lie you still. I've slaved over you and 
prayed over you this night, and a woman 
don’t go back on that—not right away, 


1 
With a scream she charged down the slope, flourishing her staff. Her cry brought an answer, 


anyhow. Whatwas you thinkingof doing?" 

So this was the desperado against whom 
Bradley had warned her! 

“I thought I could leg it to Tehachepi 
Junction; there's a girl whom I knew - 
down in Los, working at the Harvey 
House there,” he went on. Then came a 
bitterness of self-vision: “If I'd done as 
she said, I would never have got into this.” 

“And that’s the first word of sense I've 
had out of you," Ann put crisply in. 
“What was it you done, instead?" 

The boy was long in answering and his 
mouth grew sullen. 

* Nothing—except to be a blamed fool. 
How was I to know that that bunch were 


cracked and hoarse; and as the birds rose again a tattered figure lurched from the bushes 


crooks? I thought they liked me, and all 
the time they were hiding stuff in my 
room; and when the police searched it— 
that girl had left town before that; she 
said she wasn't going to be mixed up in it." 

** What's your name, lad?” 

**Clyde's the beginning and Hough's 
the end." 

** You be a tenderfoot; York State, I 
reckon," Ann declared; then she chuckled 
grimly. “Come West to see the world, eh?” 

Clyde sank again into an unshakable 
sleep of exhaustion. 

Huddled over the fire Ann planned the 
way of escape. 

“He'll have to rest up to-day, and I'll 
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hide him out in the brush somewheres in 
case that old Heel-blister comes by again. 
Then I suppose I must take him to the 
Junction. We can swing over back of—" 
She stopped in a chilled silence as she 
became suddenly aware of a sinister pres- 
ence. She did not need to see Bradley to 
know that he was there, poised shamblingly 
on a rock, with ready revolver, his face 
one grin of wizened triumph. 
dol I caught ye—eh?”’ he croaked. 
Even as one of those watching buzzards 
so he looked to Ann at that moment. 
“Consortin’ with criminals, be ye? I 
seen your fire last night and thinks none 
but a tenderfoot would kindle sech a blaze 
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come dry season, so I 
hikes over.” Fingering a 
printed notice, Bradley 
went on: 

"*Age twenty - four, 

dark-complected and a 
butterfly tattooed on 
right shoulder. That's 
him all right. I'll wake 
him up and take him 
along.’ 
“Hes had his punish- 
ment,” said Ann som- 
berly, pointing to the 
snake bite. 

*Snake bite — or no 
snake bite, Walking 
Ann," Bradley warned 
her. "I'm going to run 
this here feller back to 
Haskins's ranch and 
make them take us to 
Yucca in their flivver. 
Once I gets him in the jail 
with me sittin' across the 
doorway there, them Los 
Angeles fellers don't get 
him until they've paid 
me five hundred dollars 
reward." : 

“Trading in human 
flesh now, are you?" Ann 
flashed back at him. “He 
never done it; you only 
got to look at him to 
know. that." Then, as 
Bradley's jeer cracked 
out against the steel of 
that before-the-sun hour, 
she went steadily on. 
“He told me so, too; and 
men don't lie while the 
snake death be creeping 
in their veins." 


"LIE TOLE ye so—ef 

that ain't like a 
woman," cackled Brad- 
ley. 

With an unceremoni- 
ous foot he woke Clyde. 

“Young feller, you be 
arrested. Git up and 
come along." 

Later, when the world 
had turned to blue and 
gold and the desert glit- 
tered again with its day- 
time kaleidoscope, Ann 
swung her pack to her 
back and started alone 
up the slope. 

"[tll be the plumb 
ruin of him if they send 
him over the road for 
what he never done." 
She bent to the trail, footing it in dogged 
haste. It was twenty-two miles back to 
the flag station in the canyon, and she 
must make it in time to catch the Bakers- 
feld accommodation train that came 
through at one-thirty. That would land 
her at Tehachepi Junction at four o'clock. 

“Old fool that I be, always mixing u 
in other folks' messes," she grumbled. 
“ But then it was my fire as brought Blis’ 
Bradley down on him—why in time didn't 
I have sense to make it down in the draw, 
where it couldn't have béen seen? The 
lad'll be lying at Yucca Springs to-night, 
and if that gal has a head on her we may do 
something vet." (Continued on page 119) 


"By the Way —Have 


The man who is always telling 


N ASKING the married ladies to 

pass over this page and turn at once 

to the article which follows, I am 

sure I can trust their sense of honor 

and their native courtesy to comply. 
I am rising to make some remarks on a 
matter that we husbands must thresh out 
among ourselves and there are vital rea- 
sons why no wife should listen in on our 
discussions. The very foundation stone 
of human society is every woman's im- 
plicit belief hac fice particular husband is 
working himself to death in his office. If 
this stone be removed, what is left? 

With this hint the ladies will, I am sure, 
realize the importance of leaving us. 
What will be said pertains exclusively to 
business; it is a matter that has assumed 
serious importance, threatening many 
other homes besides my own, and we men 
must get it settled once and for all. 


RRIVING home last evening at 
Aetius for a seven-o'clock din- 
ner, I was met by my better half with 
a look that showed no quarter. Conversa- 
tion Number 44 then took place, followin 
the regular form provided. Every husban 
knows these universal conversations. 
There is Number 3/, which occurs at the 
end of the second act at the theatre, when 
you want to leave and catch the 10:25 
while she desires to see the hero in the 
heroine's arms, even at the expense of the 
11:37. There is Number 6£, beginning, 
“But, my dear, you bought the dress the 
same day I bought this suit. And I ex- 
pect to wear the suit for another couple of 
years, at least. I don't see what you do 
to your clothes to wear them out so fast!" 
And there is 42, as has already been said. 

SHE (severely): You promised faithfully 
you would be here at five minutes of 
seven, and the Seagers have been waiting 
lody minutes, and the soup is spoiled. 

E (apologetically): I know, darling, 
but there were some things I just had to 
clean up. 

Sue: Mr. Anderson went by at five- 
thirty. Why can’t you get home early if 
he can? 

He: But, darling, you don’t under- 
stand. Business is... 

And of course they don’t understand, 
heaven bless them! Our only danger is 
that they may sometime visit us unex- 
pectedly in our offices and find out for 
themselves, whereupon there will be no 
living with them. 

For the truth is, of course, that I could 
perfectly well finish my work inside the 
seven or eight hours allotted and get home 
to dinner on time, and so could you, if we 
were only given a chance. The world is 
being slowed up, homes are being wrecked, 
and reconstruction halted all along the 
line by the man who sticks his head inside 
pe office door and says, “By the way— 

ave you heard this one?” 
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He is a very good fellow; we like him 
immensely; and I hope that when he 
reads this he will take it in a friendly 
spirit. But, after all, a man’s wife and 
home come first. And I simply must get 
home to dinner on time from now on; I 
must, even though I never hear a good 
story again as long as I live. 


Two incidents coming close together 
have determined me to speak out. One 
occurred yesterday in an office where I 
had gone to transact some business of 
considerable importance to me. It 
brought me face to face with the bitter 
realization that I am getting on in years. 

The real evidence of middle age, I imag- 
ine, is when younger men begin to tell us, 
as new, the stories that were new to us 
when we heard them twenty or twenty- 
five years ago. For stories have their regu- 
lar cycles; they flash across the horizon 
and disappear, only to appear again at a 
date that can be predicted almost as cer- 
tainly as the return of Halley’s comet. 

It was in the office of a busy man, as I 
have said, and I was bringing him close 
to the dotted line when the door opened 
and a clean-cut young fellow burst in. 

“Don’t let me interrupt,” he cried (they 
always say that), “but I just heard a good 
one. It seems this chap Viviani, that 
came over from France to see Harding, 
was guest at a swell dinner here one night, 
and the toastmaster was talking to anoth- 
er man, and happened to mention Yonk- 
ers. Viviani pricked up his ears. - 

“Yonkers?” he exclaimed 
‘May I ask what are ze Yonkers? 

“Ha, ha!" laughed the young man. 
“What are Yonkers? Pretty good, ne 

I looked at my prospect politely. Did 
the story carry its fatal message of ad- 
vancing years to him as well as to me? 

y memory recalled distinctly the days 
when the same story had been told of 
Prince Henry of Prussia on his visit to the 
United States; perhaps my prospect's 
memory reached back through one more 
cycle to Dickens's visit. If so, his manner 
did not betray it. He is an exceedingly 
courteous man. Besides; he was already 
on tiptoe, figuratively speaking, having a 
story of his own to tell. 

“Speaking of Yonkers,” he exclaimed, 
“I wonder if you have heard this one: It 
seems a gentleman was about to purchase 
a high-priced car at one of the agencies on 
Broadway and was hesitating over the 
price. 

‘But, my dear sir, you have no idea of 
the power of this car,’ the salesman said. 
‘You can sit down at the wheel, step on 
the gas, and be in Poughkeepsie in am hour! 

*Poughkeepsie, answered the gentle- 
man; 'what the dickens would I do in 
Poughkeepsie?” 

At this point four other men drifted in, 
attracted by the laughter, and the rioting 


politely. 


By Bruce 


became general. Every man sat nervously 
in his chair, giving no attention to the 
story which was being told, but waitin 
eagerly to burst in with his own. I looke 
at my prospect. The pen had dropped 
from his fingers, the order blank was 
pushed far back on his desk; in his eyes 
was the contented look of one who will 
presently rise and say, “Well, I got to get 
out to lunch. Can you drop in early next 
week? We ought to sit down and get this 
thing settled some day when we aren’t 
quite so rushed.” 

Presently, sure enough, he said it; and 
we all filed out. 

Now, disregarding entirely my own self- 
ish impatience at having lost the order, 
suppose we were to figure up the cost of 
the Old Husbands’ Tales that were told 
that busy morning. 

The. rent of that particular office is $5 
a square foot, and the office is approxi- 
mately 18 by 22 feet. Will someone 
kindly do a little mental calculating and 
tell us what it costs to use that much floor 
space as a vaudeville stage every day for 
an hour? 

The annual salaries of the six story-tel- 
lers who there gathered aggregate sia a 
a year. How much is that per perform- 
ance? 

But, worse than that, six men who 
might have been cleaning up their desks 
while it was yet day, stayed around until 
six or six-thirty that evening, keeping six 
stenographers by their sides, and then 
rushed home to explain to their wives that 
there were some matters that they simply 
had to finish up. 


HE second incident has to do with a 

certain good story-teller who is out of a 
job and the effort of some of his friends to 
repair that lack for him. He is one of the 
most entertaining chaps in the world; 
every man wants to have him on his list 
of friends, but so far we haven’t been able 
to locate any man who seems to want him 
on his pay roll. 

We will say that his name is Bill, that 
being the name ordinarily assigned to 
good-natured men. He grew up ina little 
town in the Middle West and was perhaps 
the most popular young man who ever 
put life into a Sunday-school picnic or 
made the rafters of the Elks Club ring. 

“Bill is a born salesman,” they said of 
him in that town—the old illusion still 
persisting that a salesman is a man who 
shows good and laughs loud. ‘Get into 
the selling game, Bill,” they added, *and 
your fortune is made.’ 

Bill believed them. He felt that with 
his dazzling fund of anecdote he would go 
big among the country merchants, into 
whose drab lives all too little sunshine 
flows. Sohe madehisway to Indianapolis, 
and starting in the stockroom was presently 
out on the road. 


You Heard This One?" 


stories in business hours 


Barton 


Bill seemed to be fulfilling his early 
promise. Reports came back that he was 
the most popular salesman in the state, 
that storekeepers were bound to “save a 
part of the order for good old Bill," no 
matter who else might come in for a share. 
In course of time, he was brought into the 
office as the sales 
manager, and dur- 
ing the rich soft 
years beginning in 
1914 he showed a 
phenomenal record 
of sales increases. 


HE slump hit 

Bill’s company 
hard in the fall of 
1920, and Bill didn't 
know just what to 
make of it. His men 
were traveling and 
sending in expense 
accounts just as 
usual; he was mail- 
ing them a daily 
letter of sunshine 
and good humor. 
But for some reason 
or other ho orders 
came back. 

The general man- 
ager spoke peevish- 
ly on the subject; 
he had never suc- 
cumbed entirely to 
Bill's charm and 
entertaining wit. 

"As long as we 
were turning cus- 
tomers away from 
the door you were 
some sales mana- 
ger,” he said in his 
crude, untutored 
way. "You sent 
them off without a 
grouch; you were as 
nice a little refuser 
of business and ex- 
plainer of unfilled 
orders as anyone we 
could possibly have. 
But what I want to 
know is what are 
you doing to sell 
poode now that we 

ave got them to 
sell?” 

“You remind me 
of what Barnum 
said to Jenny Lind,” 
answered Bill, seek- 
ing to throw the bloodhound off his track. 

But the general manager was not to be 
trifled with; so Bill summoned his salesmen 
in from the field. He held a session with 
them at a prominent club, opening his 
speech with a good story and closing it in 


LEJARER A WILLER 


are amusing. 


the same fashion, with plenty of punch in 
between. Then he took them all to dinner 
and the theatre and sent them back with 
new order books. Butstill no orders came. 

He had done his best. There was nothing 
in his little bag of tricks untried. Sitting 
at his desk day after day in a job that he 


Here are six men telling stories to one another in a business office. 
combined salaries are $85,000 a year and the rent of the office where they 
are spinning yarns is $12,000 a year. Some of the stories they are telling 
On the vaudeville stage they would make a ''go." 
remember that at the theatre you pay to hear the stories. Somebody makes 
a profit out of the yarns. But if business hours in an office are devoted 
to a vaudeville entertainment, nobody makes any money from that. 
A good story that brings out a business point is not vaudeville. 
Lincoln told that kind of stories. 


never ought to have held, he worried him- 
self sick and was sent away “on leave of 
absence by the company." 

And in his place there came a little 
fellow named Sam, with a curious ingrow- 
ing sort of face who had started on the 


He made them illuminate the serious 
matter he was discussing. That sort of story-telling, however, is not 
usually the one that begins with ‘‘By the way—have you heard this one?” 


road at about the same time as Bill. His 
reputation as a salesman never traveled 
far beyond the territory he covered. You 
heard no men on trains saying, "Here's 
one that Sam told me the other day." No 
eager crowd of sunshine-absorbers trooped 
into the store, when he opened his case, 
and cried, ‘Give us 
a good one, Sam!" 
While Bill was busy 
of an evening be- 
guiling the crowds 
at the village inn, 
Sam was teaching 
horny-handed gro- 
cers how to arrange 
his stuff in their 
windows, and even 
washing the win- 
dows to give the 
public a fifty-fifty 
chance to look in. 
In the same year 
that Bill convulsed 
his board of direct- 
ors with one of the 
funniest stories 
they had ever heard, 
Sam, with his seri- 
ous little face, stood 
up at the end of the 
long mahogany 
table and said, “If 
you would pack 
your stuff in tin in- 
stead of pasteboard, 
so it wouldn’t be so 
darned dry when 
the woman buys it, 
we'd add fifty per 
cent to our sales in 
a year.” 


NOT a very pli- 


able nature; not 
a man of wide con- 
versational power; 
rather dull when 
you get him away 
from the grocery 
business; not one- 
two-three with Bill 
as a fellow to go on 
a fishing trip with 
Met wae serious, 
plugging Sam. 
The directors 
took his advice and 
the sales figures for 
the following year 
proved that heknew 
what he was talking 
about. So the slump 
came and Bill with his fund of good stories 
went out, and Sam with his funny little 
bowlegs—bent from ‘carrying a heavy 
sample case too many miles every day— 
went in. And we are trying to find a place 
for Bill, who has (Continued on page 114) 
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But 


Abraham 


He Didn't Want to be Poor 


All of His Life 


Frank Craven felt the pinch of poverty when he was a child, and 
determined then that he wasn't going to be *broke" 


By Keene Sumner 


RANK CRAVEN is a slender, I was in Chicago with my mother, who never asked for it. I knew too well how 
quiet, unobtrusive chap, as prac- was playing then inarevivalof "The Black few the dimes were and how hard they 


tical as a hardware dealer. ' 
he is one of the best character theatre, to save car fare, and every day 


Yet Crook,’ we used to walk home from the came. i 
“Because my mother knew this, too, 


comedianson the Americanstage. we passed a drug store with a soda foun- because for years the theatre gave us only 

He has taken his own life mighty seri- tain. How I did wantthatsoda! I wanted a scanty and precarious living, the stage 

ously. Yet he has written comedies about it so badly that I—” he laughed, and said was the last thing she wanted me to choose 

life which make the most hardened pessi- with a droll gesture, “I actually would for my own career. She never ‘raised 
mist laugh. He is playing now in one of drool at the corners of my mouth! But I her boy’ to be an actor.” 


these comedies, “The First 
Year." When I asked the 
manager how long the piece 
1s likely to run, he said 

“Gosh! That play could 
run until the Germans have 
paid up their debts to the 
Allies!" 

As for Craven's career, I 
could pick out a dozen 
stories which seem to be 
contradictory. Here, for 
instance, are two about his 
mother. And, by the way, 
in talking about his mother, 
we are touching on what 
has been the most impor- 
tant influence in Frank 
Craven's life. 


N9T long before he was 
born, his mother was in 
Nat Goodwin's company, 
whereshe was understudy to 
the leading actress. She her- 
` self was young, talented, 


and had every prospect of 


becoming a star in her own 
right. When her baby was 
born she had to choose 
which was to dominate in 
her life—being a mother, 
or being a stage celebrity. 
She chose the first and for 
eight years lived with and 
for her boy. 

Her husband was an ac- 
tor, but salaries were small 
and engagements uncertain. 


The little family held to-- 


gether and kept going some- 
how, but it was pretty hard 
sledding most of the time. 

“I remember the first 
ice-cream soda I ever had,” 
Craven said to me, with a 


reminiscent smile. “It was, 


at Hudnut’s, downon Broad- 


way, the fashionable place: . 


in those days. The fact 
that I have remembered it 
all these years will give you 
some idea of how great an 
event it was in my young 
life. 

“A few years later, when 
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What Big Idea Did You 
. Get as a Child? 


RANK CRAVEN felt the pinch of poverty as a young- 

ster—and made up his mind that if he never did another 

thing in this world he would earn and save some money. 
No more scrimping pennies for him, if he could help it! Hesaw 
enough of that as a boy. 

You have seen that phenomenon often. You have got such 
men on your street, in your block, in your family. It is gener- 
ally the history of the self-made man. 

We form all sorts of ideas in youth. The other day I lunched 
with a man who has a good salary and a lot of sense; But he 
doesn’t save a penny. I have never been able to understand it. 
Now I think I know. When he was a young chap he fell heir to 
thirty or forty thousand dollars. He suddenly “came in" to 
all that money, and for three or four years enjoyed “blowing 
it in." In all probability the unconscious idea he took into his 
mind at that time was something like this: 


Chunks of money come easy. My Aunt Mehitable 
may still leave me a wad. Or I'll make it in one big deal. 
Anyhow, I'll never get it by saving sixty-six dollars a 
month for forty years. So I'll wait for my ship to come in. 


Occasionally you run into reactions you aren't looking for. 
The other day I saw a man who objected to smoking. “ What's 
the matter?" I stupidly asked. “Were you taught that the use 
of tobacco is a sin?" “No,” he replied; “my father smoked 
abont ten thousand cheap, stinking cigars—and I am si:k of 
them." 

About the time he was getting that impression I was out 
back of the barn learning to smoke, having got the idea that 
because my father talked so much against tobacco there must 
be something attractive about it. 

And so it goes. The thing doesn't always work by con- 
traries. But often it does. 

Anyhow, it is evident that what we older people say and 
do to children is of enormous importance. We plant in their 
minds all sorts of hates, revulsions, and dreads that will direct. 
the course of their lives. And the funny part is that our preach- 
ings and moralizings if carried to the point where they disgust 
and bore will plant exactly the opposite effects from those we 
bank on. Educational methods are truly in their infancy. 
We are just getting started. Thomas A. Edison is right when 
he warns us as follows: 

“We don't know one millionth of one per cent about any- 
thing! Why, we don’t even know what water is. We don’t 
know what light is. We don't know what gravitation is. We 
don't know what enables us to keep on our feet, to stand up. 
We don't know what electricity is. We don’t know what heat 
is. We don't know anything about magnetism. We have a lot 
of hypotheses, but that's all. We are just emerging from the 
chimpanzee state mentally.” Tue EDITOR. 


That is one story. But 
here is another: Years 
went by and Frank Craven 
did become an actor. When 
she found that he was 
really committed to the 
theatre, his mother ac- 
cepted the situation. She 
did not try to discourage 
him, then: she did not pre- 
dict failure; she did not 
allow him the right to fail. 

“You owe it to me to 
succeed!" she told him. 
“When you came into the 
world I was on the road to 
success. I gave it up for 
you. If you are going to be 
an actor, I want you, I 
expect you, to win the suc- 
cess I might have won but 
for your coming." 


“T SOMETIMES read 

what people write about 
their mothers," Craven said 
to me; “‘and it often sounds 
lke a sentimental pose. 
Now I don't want to be 
maudlin. I hate sentimen- 
tal bosh! But just speaking 
in a cold-blooded, practical 
way, I can say that I owe 
more to my mother than to 
anybody else. 

“It wasn’t simply that 
she was a good mother. 
Pve known fellows that 
were ruined because their 
mothers were too motherly. 
I guess you've seen that 
sort of thing yourself. But 
my mother had brains as 
well as heart. She not only 
wanted to help me—all 
mothers want that, I sup- 
pose—but she was there 
with the help. 

"Some years ago, I went 


_back to the stage after a 


severe nervous breakdown. 
When I went on, the first 
night, mv friends gave me a 
reception that Henry Irving 


4 himself might have been 


(Continued on page 64) 


Photographs by Ira D. Schwarz. 


Frank Craven and. Roberta Arnold 


in “The First Year" 


THE year referred to in the title of Frank Craven's 
latest play, now running in New York, is the first year 
of married life, with the April storms which come 
in every conjugal springtime. In the picture above, 
Frank Craven, as “Tommy Tucker,” is going through 
the agonies of carving a recalcitrant chicken at a dis- 
astrous company dinner. In the other picture, Rob- 
erta Arnold, as Tommy's wife, is viens] with the 


' perennial problem of getting studs into a dress shirt 


without making the garment unfit for polite society. 

A kindly old doctor has told Grace in advance that 
she must be prepared to forgive her husband at least 
three times a week, during the first year. But in this 
crisis of the disastrous dinner, worn out with the house- 
work, and convinced that Tommy is a failure, she quits 
and goes home to her mother. Tommy thinks she will 
come back, and she thinks Tommy will come after her. 
The deadlock lasts until Tommy succeeds in the very 
thing which his wife had thought his crowning failure. 
Then he does go after her. But—just as pileta Ah other 
young folks, and older ones, too, have done, they start 
quarreling all over again. It is then that the old doc- 
tor utters these words of wisdom: 

“You two,” he says, ‘tare just suffering from matri- 
monial measles. Everybody has them. And, like the 
real measles, it's better to have them young and get 
over them. Years from now, you're either going to 
Hugh oc this—or cry over it. Which do you want 
it to be?" 
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Melville L. Wilkinson 


WHO started as a clerk in a small country store in 
Butler, Indiana, and to-day is head of one of the biggest 
department stores west of the Mississippi. Mr. 
Wilkinson's feats of salesmanship in his early days are 
still talked about in the Hoosier State. He finally 
gave up the Butler store because it had reached the 
territorial limits of growth; he was “hitting the same 
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hole every time he shot." His subsequent rise was 
rapid. Since 1913 Mr. Wilkinson has been president 
of the Associated Retailers of St. Louis, where the 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney store, which he controls, 
is located. He is recognized as one of the ablest 


leaders and developers of men and women in the 
mercantile world of America. 


Getting “the Extra Percentage 
of Power” Out of People 


The story of the head of a big business, in which seventy per cent 
of the executives have risen from the ranks 


WENTY-THREE years ago, in 
the town of Butler, Indiana, a 
man named Wilkinson was run- 
ning a country store. With the 
cream of the trade in the town 
and nearby territory, the store was a real 


By Rex Stuart 


of the leading retail stores of that city. 

Wilkinson first broke into the limelight 
back in Indiana by feats of salesmanship 
that are still talked of over the winter 
stoves in that section. His more recent 
achievements have been due largely, how- 


Wilkinson’s philosophy of helping peo- 
ple to help themselves has no kinship 
with cut-and-dried formulz. I found this 
out before we had been talking five 
minutes. 

“Regulations?” he repeated, in answer to 


money-maker. At thirty- 
two years of age, Wilkinson 
was a leading citizen, the 
mainspring of every munici- 
pal activity. 

But as the months rolled 


by, the young man realized 


that he was "hitting the 
same hole every time he 
shot," as he expresses it. 
In other words, his store 
had reached the limit of 
possible expansion in a town 
of two thousand and seven 
hundred ‘inhabitants. 

One morning, Butler was 
swept by the announcement 
that “Mel Wilkinson's go- 
ing to sell out!" The ensuing 
chorus of protests was prac- 
tically unanimous. Travel- 
ing men scattered the news 
broadcast. Some of them 
even wired in to their 
houses. For Wilkinson was 
one of the best-known small- 
town storekeepers east of 
the Rockies. 

Within: a week half a 
dozen mercantile houses in 
Cleveland, Detroit, Boston, 
and other cities were bid- 
ding for his services. He 
sized up the field, turned 
down a brilliant seven thou- 
sand-dollar offer, and ac- 
cepted a position paying 
only one thousand two 
hundred dollars a year. He 
had seen that the former 
offer led into a blind alley. 
The latter promised him 
valuable experience in the 
wholesale end of merchan- 
dising—the thing he needed 
to complete his business 
education. 

'The choice seems to have 
been a wise one. To-day 
Wilkinson controls one of 
the oldest and biggest de- 

artment stores west of the 


The Executive Who Was 


Jealous of His Subordinates 


“AMONG the most senseless—and most com- 

mon—of all mistakes is jealousy," says Mr. 
Wilkinson. “It keeps executives from surrounding 
themselves with strong assistants. It keeps 
workers in the ranks from studying the strong 
points of their associates and profiting by them. 
I've been trying for years to eliminate it in people 
under me—and I've been at least seventy per cent 
successful. 

**A typical case?’ Well, I'm thinking now of an 
executive who was always bringing new ideas to 
the managerial conferences of a store with which 
I was once connected. He paraded them proudly. 
He fought for them boldly. And we adopted a 
good many of them because they were essentially 
sound. This man seemed to be succeeding in his 
effort to create an impression. 

“Presently I discovered that he was getting 
nearly all these ideas from subordinates, to whom 
he failed to give a word of credit. The people un- 
der him learned the same thing, and resented it. 
'The morale of his department, which had been 
excellent, began to crumble. It was a bad mess 
all around. à 

"Now suppose this executive had said to us: 
‘Yesterday, I heard Bill Jones make a suggestion 
that I think is a corker. I'm passing it along.’ 
Why, Bill Jones and all the other workers under 
him would have been tickled to death that he was 
‘boosting them to the boss,’ and they would have 
worked their heads off. I would have congratu- 
lated myself that I had a department head who 
could inspire his people to think up things for the 
good of the business. And everyone would have 
been happy." 


one of my questions. “‘ Why, 
if I thought there was a book 
of rules in this store I'd stop 
talking with you until I had 
hunted it up and pitched it 
out of the window! Every 
human being is an indi- 
vidual, and his individual- 
ity is one of the most 
valuable things about him. 
It is that something by which 
he lifts himself above his 
fellows. 

"When I was a kid 
clerk," he went on with a 
whimsical smile, *the boss 
asked me why I rolled u 
bolts of cloth with my lek 
hand instead of with my 
right, as other folks do. 
The reason was very simple. 
I was left-handed, and I 
could do the work more 
sene and quickly that way. 

“As well try to make all 
my two thousand employees 
either. left-handed or right- 
handed, as to try to regulate 
or to handle them all alike. 
Each person is an individual 
problem. Nature made some 
of them bucking bronchos. 
qur have to be tamed to 
the harness. But once they 
are tamed, what workers 
er are! Others are timid 
as fawns, and you can bring 
out their full powers only 
by patience, praise, and a 
pa ual increase of responsi- 


ility. 

“To bring out the best in 
a human being you must 
offer him three things: free- 
dom to develop as an indi- 
vidual; a realization that 
you have confidence in him; 
and an atmosphere filled 
with human kindness that 
springs from the heart. 

“After Stephen Chase, the 
Dartmouth athlete, had 


ississippi. He took charge of this store 
ten years ago, turned it into a money- 
maker in a single year, and has already 
quadrupled its sales. Since 1913 he has 
been president of the Associated Retailers 
of St. Louis, an organization of sixty-five 


ever, to his remarkable success in handling 
human beings, in bringing out what he 
calls “that extra percentage of power” — 
in instilling that peculiar spirit which 
makes people work harder for someone 
else than they would work for themselves. 


broken the record for the high hurdles, 
a friend of mine asked him how he had 
managed to do it. 

“‘ Because Mike Murphy of Yale be- 
lieved in me and made me believe in my- 
self!’ he replied. (Continued on page roo) 
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. You Will Be Amazed at the 


Silks, furs, automobiles, moving picture films, ink, thyroid glands for medicinal 
of these have "felt the magic" of artificial cold. Did you know that 
Do you know how to arrange things in your own ice box? 


R. HORNE is an international authority 

in the cold-storage and refrigeration 
world. Since 1913 he has headed the American 
Association of Refrigeration, and recently he 
was made the first president of the American 
Association of Ice and Refrigeration, a federa- 
tion of all the important organizations in the 
field. He had charge of the Cold Storage 
Section of the United States Food Administra- 
tion during the war, and directed activities 
without which it would have been impossible 
to feed the American Expeditionary Forces. 
He has long championed the privilege of the 
public to know all about the conditions under 
which food is preserved, and he has main- 
tained that no public cold-storage warehouse- 
man has the right to own or speculate in food 
stuffs. 


T IS a sizzling Sunday afternoon in 
August. You come into the house 
after your walk. The windows are 
closed and the air is warm and 
humid. You push a button in the 
wall and then stretch out in your chair. 

Presently you feel the 
room getting comfortable. 
You sit up straight and 
take a deep breath. The 
air is cool and dry—and 
fragrant with the refresh- 
ing ozone that brings such 
blessed relief after a thun- 
derstorm on a sultry day. 
It is the sort of air one 
finds in high pine woods 
or out on a breeze-blown 
mountain lake. You take 
a deeper whiff, and feel 
hungry. 

“What are you going 
to have for supper?” you 
ask your wife, stepping 
into the kitchen. 

* Look in the refrigerat- 
ing room and tell me what 
you would like," she re- 
plies. 

You turn a knob and a 
light door swings back. 
Flankinga coil of Froacaiai 
pipes are beef, lamb, and other meats hung 
from hooks. A case of eggs is at one side. 
Neatly piled on the shelves you see an ap- 
petizing array of celery, lettuce, tomatoes, 
and many other fruits and vegetables. - 

"How about some lamb chops with 
peas, egg and lettuce salad, and fresh 
strawberries with cream?" you ask. 

She agrees, and you walk back into the 
library, push another button to turn off 
theozone machine, and stretch out in your 
chair again. You know there is no danger 
of the room getting too cool, for the drop 
in temperature has been automatically 
checked and held constant by the thermo- 
stat. 
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around zero. 
world under a single roof. 


The dream of an inventor with sun- 
stroke, you say? Far from it! Apparatus to 
bring this about is already in use in the 
cold-storage business. To adapt it to the 
household and put it within the reach of 
your purse is all that remains to be done. 
And this will happen, I believe, before 
many years. 

I den seen much greater miracles in 
the last quarter of a century. In 1889, 
when I came into the cold-storage busi- 
ness, we used to have fifty ice wagons 
backed up daily in the street outside the 
window of the office where I now sit. 
Their loads were lifted up-stairs, and air 


‘conveyors brought cool drafts down to 


butter, eggs, and other perishables stored 
below. We were lucky to keep these prod- 
ucts at a temperature of forty degrees. 
That street is now the last place where 
one would think of looking for an ice 
wagon. No modern cold storage plant 
uses ice. Every minute of the doy elec- 
trically driven engines in this building are 


Two fifths of this warehouse is held constantly at a temperature 


pumping out two thousand and five hun- 
dred gallons of brine, a few degrees above 
zero, which runs through underground 

ipes to scores of butter, egg, and cheese 
dta meat storerooms, restaurants and 
similar places—some of them a mile or so 
away. This brine is calcium chloride dis- 
solved in water. It will stand a tempera- 
ture of forty degrees below zero without 
freezing. It is forever returning to us, 
about five degrees warmer than it left. 
The surplus heat has been used to keep 
cool the coils in the ice boxes we serve. 
Refrigerated in our power plant b 
ammonia, the brine continues on its end- 
less circuit. 


It is the largest cold-storage warehouse in the 
Filled to capacity, the warehouse 
holds between 75,000,000 and 90,000,000 pounds of food products. 
As an average eater you could live on this for twenty million years 


By Frank 


President of the Merchants' 


This is only one side of the picture. 
Later I will show its relevance to our 
August afternoon dream. But there are 
other angles that concern you more 
directly now; for almost everything in 
your daily life is affected at some stage by 
artificial refrigeration. 

The food on your dinner table, from 
soup to nuts; your silk shirt and your fur 
coat; your automobile and the ink with 
which you wrote the check to pay for it; 
all these have felt the magic of artificial 
cold. It probably helped temper the 
springs of the watch you are carrying. It 
made possible the dipping of chocolates 
you gave your wife or sweetheart last 
night at the movies. The pictures you 
saw on the screen owed their existence 
to the artificial refrigeration that kept 
the collodion on the film from vaporizing 
in the process of manufacture. 

Five hundred million cubic feet of cold 
storage space in the United States! Two 
and one-quarter billion eggs in storage last 
September — nearly two 
dozen for every man, 
woman and child in the 
country! One hundred im- 
portant industries depend- 
ent in some degree on 
created cold! Untold tons 
of meats, fruits and other 
perishables stored annual- 
ly! .. . Some of the latter 
group you might never 
think "us perishable. In 
the New York and Jersey 
City warehouses of the 
company which I happen 
to head, for instance, we 
were holding, a year ago, 
nearly ten million pounds 
of nuts. 

But you are used to con- 
sidering food in terms of 
meals, not pounds. One of 
our buildings—the largest 
cold storage warehouse in 
the world under a single 
roof—occupies an entire 
block in New York City. Filled to capac- 
ity, it holds between 75,000,000 and 9o,- 
000,000 pounds of food products. As an 
average eater, you could live on this for 
twenty million years. It would furnish 
the entire population of the state of 
Nevada with food for ten months. 
Everybody in Tallahassee, Florida; An- 
Racal, Maryland; Dodge City, Kansas; 
Bismark, North Dakota; and Helena, 
Montana, could enjoy three square meals 
a day for a year and a quarter before its 
resources were exhausted. In these hot 
summer days two fifths of that warehouse 
is constantly held at a temperature around 
zero Fahrenheit. 


Wonders of Cold Storage 


use, stockings, sweaters, rattlesnakes, seeds, flowers, leathers, tapestries—all 
lemons should not be stored even in the same building with eggs? 
The cold storage man can give you some practical hints 


A. Horne 


Refrigerating Company, New York City 


I have used these figures merely to give 
you an idea of the gigantic operations 
through which we are daily learning new 
things about the effects and uses of cold— 
uses in which you are all intimately 
concerned. Our cold storage problems are 
related to those you have in the family 
ice box and cellar; and they are very 
similar to those you will experience in the 
household refrigerating room that I 
mentioned at the beginning of this article. 

The problem H3 
cooling living rooms 
artificially to a com- 
fortable temperature 
has already been 
solved. Only a few 
questions of insula- 
tion, control of 
humidity and eco- 
nomical production 
remain to be per- 
fected before it is 
practicable on a large 
scale in apartment 
houses and well-built 
homes. Many hotels 
in the larger cities 
have installed air- 
cooling and air-wash- 


use of the refrigerating machine to main- 
tain a rink on its restaurant floor. Here 
fancy exhibitions in ice skating are given 
the year round. 

People who rent apartments fifty years 
from to-day will probably get refrigeration 
just as they now get steam heat. Central 
refrigerating plants will furnish cold for 
whole blocks of apartment houses, in the 
same way that central heating plants 
now operate in much modern construction. 


motor trucks directly to the consumer 
from the lake or ocean where it is caught. 
It arrives in perfect condition. 

If you live in a private house, you will 
have your own electric motor to produce 
the refrigeration. Walls will have to be 
better insulated than they are to-day, 
and—paradoxically enough—when you 
want to cool the room you will have to 
close the windows. 

Do you wonder how you will get fresh 

air with all the win- 
dows shut? That 


If you are fond of veni- 
son you might spend 
a warm August eve- 
ning estimating how 
many steaks could be 
cut from the deer in 
this big pile. The man 
in the picture pulled 
down his ear laps be- 
fore he stepped into 
the below-zero tem- 
perature. What you 
see here is not typical 
of the average cold- 
storage room. Usually 
everything is tiered up 
with meticulous neat- 
ness. Space is so valu- 


difficulty is already 
solved. The air in- 
side will be kept even 
fresher than the air 
outside, by the use 
of ozone machines 
similar to those we 
employ in storage 
warehouses to fresh- 
en the room and re- 
move the odors from 
huge masses of stored 
food. All you will 
have to do is attach 
a little portable ma- 
chine to an electric 


ing APA for 
supplying clean 
chilled xir A dining- 
rooms. In St. Louis 
several hotels are on 
a direct pipe line of 
ammonia gas. The 
service is used main- 
ly to chill their drink- 
ing water and ice 


boxes. 


THE spacious 
Board of Trade 


room in the New 
York Stock Ex- 
change Building is 
kept comfortable in 
summer by artificial 
refrigeration. Forty 
thousand cubic feet 
of air a minute are 
cooled by passing it 
over brine pipes. On 
hot days a tempera- 


Notice the frost on 
the pipes in this room, 
where the meat is 
stored at a tempera- 
ture below zero. As 
the temperature is 
lowered the moisture 
in the room congeals 
and clings to the pipes 
until they are covered 
inches deep. To avoid 
serious accidents the 
pipes have to be 
scraped off occasion- 
ally, for they have been 
known to break be- 
neath the weight of 
their load of frost 


ture is maintained about fifteen degrees 
below that of the outer air. 

Similar cooling systems have been 
successfully installed in hospitals, tele- 
phone exchanges, theatres, halls, churches, 

anks and workrooms. The Washington 
laboratory of Alexander Graham Bell, in- 
ventor of the telephone, is among the 
number. In some aquariums the water for 
cold-water fish is artificially refrigerated. 
One large Chicago hotel has even made 


You will have a refrigerating room 
about the size of the hall bedroom seen in 
so many city rooming houses. Its walls 
will probably be made of balsa, an extra- 
ordinary Central and South America 
wood which is one third lighter than cork 
and is one of the best insulators known. 
Ice cream is to-day being shipped and 
delivered in balsa wood containers with- 
out ice packing. Fish is, also, pre-cooled 
and sent by parcel post or in insulated 


able that not a single light socket. If your 
cubic foot is wasted wife objects to the 


smell of tobacco 
smoke you may puff 
away to your heart's 
content — both the 
smoke and odor will 
magically disappear. 


ZONE—a faint- 
zm blue gas com- 
posed of pure oxygen 
—is formed by the 
passage of an elec- 
trical discharge 
through air. Out- 
doors we get it after 
a thunderstorm, and 
indoors the same ef- 
fect can be produced 
mechanically with 
violet rays. I have 
seen odors from the 
products completely 
removed in a storage 
room by this method 
An experiment was once tried in a theatre 
filled with a great crowd on a hot Sunday 
afternoon. All the windows, ventilators, 
and exits were closed, and the machine 
turned on. Within forty minutes the place 
was filled with fresh, pleasant air, and none 
of the usual cases of fainting occurred. 
There will be one other problem in your 
future living-room—the regulation of hu- 
midity. Any room cooler than the out- 
side air collects (Continued on page 122) 
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"The Lie That Waked Tom Up 


By Mary Singer 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY C. CLYDE SQUIRES 


N SATURDAY night Tom 

Winters allowed himself to be 

drawn into a friendly game of 

ghe and won thirty dollars. 

hich does not signify that 

Tom was an habitual card player; quite the 

contrary. Of all model husbands, Tom 

stood somewhere in the lead of the pro- 

cession. Weekly and to the dot he handed 
over his unopened pay envelope. 

Such had been his intention on this 
epoch-marking Saturday night. But 
when he presented himself at his own 
apartment he found his wife gone, while 
a hurriedly scribbled note on the dining- 
room table conveyed the message that 
she had been called to her mother. 

Thus the deviation of Tom Winters from 
the path of husbandly virtue and theaccum- 
ulation of the aforesaid thirty dollars. 

All the way home Tom Winters felt the 
burden of those thirty unearned dollars. 
What should he do with them? He might 
buy Rose one of those beaded bags that 
her heart was so set on, and say he had 
saved the money out of his allowance. 
But, then, she might argue that the money 
could have been spent to better advan- 
tage. Rose was like that— 
always denying herself the 
little things that she wanted 
for the little things that she 
needed. Then again, he 
might buy an electric vacu- 
um cleaner, or a— 

And, so pondering, he 
once more approached his 
flat and let himself in. It 
was dark; she was not yet 
home. Tom flipped out his 


pay envelope. He had steamed it open 
to enter the game. For a few seconds he 
speculatively eyed that manila container 
of his weekly stipend, and then picked it 
up, counted the four ten-dollar bills inside, 
extracted a five-dollar bill from his card 

earnings, placed it with the four tens, 
` carefully resealed the envelope, and sat 
down to wait. 

A little past midnight Rose came home. 

“That you, Tom?” 

ce Yep.” 

* Mother's not feeling well. 
stayed—" 
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So I 


Seen in the light of the shaded lamp, 
she was a rather small slip of a woman 
with pale, colorless, blond hair whose 
glints of red showed a possibility of beauty 
with proper care. Her round little face 
was pale, and wore a worried, harassed 
look that quite obliterated the charm of a 
pair of large, decidedly blue eyes. 

Coming to his chair, she made a per- 
Ancor isle peck at his hair, and then 
added a passionless kiss on his cheek as he 
tried to draw her near. 


(THEN, sighting the pay envelope on the 
nearby table, she reached for it and 
wearily opened it, counting the bills as a 
matter of course. Twice she counted 
them, and then, with a fleeting glance at 
Tom, counted them a third time—holding 
the additional five off from the rest. 

" “Why—why, Tom—there’s forty-five 

ere. 


“You got a raise?" 

Tom nodded. 

“Oh, Tom!” 

Whereupon she threw her arms about 
his neck, kissed him squarely upon the 


*Oh—oh, To-om!" 
The tears came, 
and sobbing convul- 
sively she sank down 
on the bed. A whole 
torrent of words flew 
to Tom’s lips, and in 
their effort to gain 
precedence over one 
another he became 
quite tongue - tied 


lips, and then sank against him, quite 
overcome. For four years he had stood 
still at forty dollars a week. And now— 

“Maybe now, Tom, I can give the 
washing out?” 

“You sure can, Roses.” 

That pet name came hard to Tom 
Winters. It was the first time he had 
called her that in four years. Once, it 
came to his lips naturally, but that 
seemed ages ago, when hope was high. 

Theirs had been an ardent and romantic 
courtship, and they had started their 
marital life with fervor and confidence. 
People had said: “Tom Winters? Oh, he'll 
make good in no time! He's got pep and 
ambition! Some hustler!” 

Those were the days when 
the dream of a house in 
the suburbs was still fresh 
enough to be almost within 
reach. Those were the times 
when he could still find 
oceans of pleasure in stroll- 
ing down the Avenue of a 
Sunday and pointing out 
the car that he intended to 
buy very, very soon. But, 
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strangely, the house had materialized into 
a Ridgewood flat, to and from which he 
traveled for two hours each day; and the 
Sunday outings in the car had become 
weekly pilgrimages either to his mother 
or to he mother, followed by an evening 
spent in a stuffy movie house. 


TOM WINTERS didn’t know how it had 
all come about. Somewhere along those 
four years he had been robbed of his zeal, 
of his push, of his desire to get ahead. He 
couldn’t put his finger upon the exact 
spot, but it was so hard just to keep 
existing. When one was through making 
both ends meet, there was no room left 
for additional vim. 

And then there had been the transfer 
to Mellet’s store. Very vaguely Tom 
recognized that change as che turning 
pont for the worse. It had been preceded 

y a ten-dollar raise. Mellet's store was 
the most important of the whole chain of 
haberdashery shops, and only the very 
finest salesmen were detailed to it. And 
yet this same Mellet had reduced him to 
a grind, to a cog in the wheel, to an 


obsequious menial who soft-footed behind 
the counter and inquired one's wishes in 
a subdued, serie oe voice. 

And his own subjugation to conditions 
had finally engulfed Rose. There was the 
piano to prove it. How she had loved to 
play it in those earlier days when their 
own little circle had considered her quite 
a genius, and the desire to study for con- 
cert work flamed in her breast! But the 
drudgery and the effort to pay for the 


little upright had quite killed off that 
hope, and it now stood untouched, a 
monument of four years’ self-deprivation. 

As he sat there puffing at his cigarette, 
'Tom Winters tried to place the blame for 
his failure somewhere. But he couldn't. 
He had just been dragged under with the 
tide. 

And then Rose pattered back from the 
kitchen, carrying a silver coffee service 
that had been a wedding gift. Up to this 
moment she had never used it. It had 
been such a bother to polish. Rapidly she 
spread napkins and placed cold chicken 
sandwiches upon the table, settling her- 
self to pour coffee into the very fine china 
cups. 

Tom Winters was touched. No—he 
was utterly shaken. 

* [sn't—won't it be a lot of work to 
clean that afterward, Roses?" he asked. 

“Oh, no!" she lied. "Won't take but 
a moment." . 


TOM ate, and when he himself had 
cleared away the remains he came and 
ut his hands under his wife’s chin, lifting 
er eyes to his. 
* Play something, dear?” 


Just for a moment she returned his: 


steady gaze, and then quietly seated her- 
self, while her fingers groped over the 
keys for melodies she had almost for- 
gotten. 

Tom stood and looked down upon her— 
watching her red, roughened hands search 
out the notes. As he looked, a mist came 
over his eyes and a lump rose in his throat. 

He stooped and quickly drew them to 
his lips. 

* Oh, don't, Tom." 

And then she broke down completely, 
and he was forced to pick her up, sit 
down in the wide morris chair, and com- 

fort her like a hysterical baby. It seemed 
hours before her sobbing ceased and she 
breathed normally again. Then she 
placed both hands upon his cheeks and 
looked straight 
into his eyes. 

* Maybe now,” 
she ventured, 
“things will go 
a lot easier." 

“They will! 
They will!’’ 

romised Tom 

inters; and 
though the words 
were gentle 
enough, the purpose that was sud- 
denly born behind them was strong 
. and bitterly determined. 

And that night, while she slept 
with the traces of tears on her face, 
her head snuggled against his arm, 
'Tom Winters lay wide-eyed, staring 
out into the darkness. 

He had told a lie. For five more 
weeks he could make good that lie. 
After that—God! It would out and 

out kill her faith in him if she ever found 
out! 

é God!” 

Unuttered, the cry went up from his 
very soul, causing him to clench his hands 
in the intensity of that prayer. 

The Winters didn’t go to their in-laws 
that Sunday. For fully half an hour Tom 
busied himself with the Sunday paper, 
making notations as he read the lists of 
restaurants and places of amusement. 
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Dirinera..« soe $1.50 ea $3.00 
Lipid ccnti aa satis anes os 30 
Sunday movie............ .75 ea 1.59 
Carfare E E -10 ea 


Within his coat pocket he found sixty 
cents in loose change, whereupon he too 
out the card and added still a fifth item: 


.22 ea. 44 


Total $5.44 

Then he went into the kitchen where 
Rose was beginning to prepare luncheon. 

“Put that away, Rose," he ordered, 
taking the paring knife from her fingers 
and shoving the pan of potatoes to one 
side. “ We’re—we’re going to have dinner 
in the city. Come on now, set things to 
rights, and let's get out." 

It was well toward the end of that 
festive meal, while the waiter was clear- 
ing the table preparatory to serving the 
desserts, that Tom suddenly sat stiff and 
erect. 

* Rose," he whispered, "there's Burr 
right over to our side. He's the big boss, 
you know." 

Rose lifted her eyes and artfully turned 
her head. 

"Who's that with him?” 

“Wife.” 

“She—she doesn’t look unusual. Just 
like a nice motherly woman. Do you think 
he saw you, Tom?” 

“What if he did? As far as this manage- 
ment is concerned, nobody knows that 
he's the boss and I'm the employee. My 
dollar-fifty and his are equally good." 

A very sound little speech. A bit con- 
fident too, but it was uttered to cover the 
panicky feeling that really possessed him. 


HE desserts came and were in due time 

disposed of. Tom reached into his 
pocket and drew forth a pack of cigarettes, 

hting one, and settling back in his chair. 
the first impulse had been to flee as soon 
as he could, but a dogged persistence to 
hold his own counseled him otherwise. 

Burr and his wife rose. There was no 
need for them to pass Tom’s table, yet 
Burr deliberately de ed through the small 
spaces and came directly toward him. 

*How-do, Mr. Winters!" he greeted. 

* How-do, Mr. Burr! Wonderful day, 
isn't it? My wife—Mr. Burr." 

Whereupon Mrs. Burr, who had come 
up behind, was introduced. A gracious 
smile passed between the women, the din- 
ner was remarked upon, and they were off. 

“Nice sort of man, isn't he?” asked 
Rose 

“Who? Burr? Oh, yes! He’s all right." 
It was Mellet whom Tom hated. 
“Strange,” he mused to himself, * how big, 
how unaffected, how democratic, the 
really big men are, and how pompous their 
underlings"—Mellet, of course, in his mind 
—*' are." 

The movie house which they chose, of all 
the number, to honor with their presence, 
featured a play dealing with the very 
problem upon which their own lives had so 
nearly been wrecked. All through it Tom 
sat silently looking ahead., Sometime 
during the performance Rose’s hand 
crept shyly into his own, but he just 
covered it and continued to stare ahead. 
Then there was a comedy by way of 
lightness and relief, and while boe 
laughed as he hadn't heard her laugh in a 
long time, he barely looked at the screen. 
He was still thinking. 
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A young girl—blond, flowerlike, in hoop 
skirts an nnet—came out and sang 


*On the Bonnie, Bonnie Banks of Loch 
Lomond." As her voice plaintively and 
delicately intoned the words, Rose pressed 
his arm. 

* ['ve—I've got that home, Tom,” she 
whispered. 

He n you sing it?” 

-m.” 

“Pretty thing all right.” 

“What? The song or the girl?” 

“The song and my girl.” 

“Tom!” 

All in all, that day was a day of- days. 
'To Tom it brought back all the sweetness, 
all the softness, all the hushed expectancy 
that had marked their honeymoon four 
years before. Even the jolt home in the 
packed, ill-smelling subway failed to 
disturb the peaceful spirit that enveloped 
him. Tired, but inexpressibly happy, 
they trudged the five long blocks from the 
station to their flat. 


puar night Tom Winters lay awake 
again—but it was not to puzzle over 
what the future might bring; it was to vow 
to himself, with every fiber, with every 
breath, that he would keep that smile on 
Rose’s lips; that he would make it easier 
for laughter to come and for song to 
bubble forth. 

And so, in a new frame of mind, 
whistling cheerily, Tom Winters arose on 
Monday morning and set forth to work. 

Yet the instant he passed the threshold 
of the shop wherein Mellet reigned an un- 
disputed king, a damp, chill blanket tried 
to fasten down upon him. 

“No, you don't!" he defied that spirit 
of awe and fear which tried to drive awa 
every determined resolution from his mind. 

“Good morning, everybody!” 

In defiance to that ominous cheerless- 
ness, Tom Winters sang the greeting out 
with an exaggerated bravado. For one 
moment the startled clerks were almost 
shaken from their habitual repression. 
But the next instant they glanced sur- 
reptitiously toward the corner where Mr. 
Mellet stood glaring upon the reckless 
intruder. 

“Oh! Good morning, Mr. Mellet.” 

And then, because he feared to wait and 
see whether there would be a reply to that 
greeting, Tom Winters threw his hat upon 
a shelf under the counter and broke forth 
into “The Bonnie, Bonnie, Ba-anks of— 
Loch Lo-mond.” 

A customer entered. With a bound Tom 
cleared the space between them. 

“Yes, sir?" 

“I want to see a sports shirt. Got any- 
thing new?" 

ds orts shirt," repeated Tom. “Oh, 
yes! Just step this way. Here are some"— 
hauling forth a box with one deft move- 
ment—"'that are marked specially this 
week. Five dollars. Regular nine-dollar 
values. They won't be duplicated, either. 
Fine, sturdy, washable silk. Stands 
laundering. Quiet patterns. You'll take 
three? Yes, sir. Have you seen our new 
ties? We have a decided reduction on 
knitted models.” 

For half an hour Tom Winters kept up 
an enthusiastic flow of talk. At the end 
of this time he rapidly added the costs of 
the different items and sang out: 

“Fifty dollars straight, sir. Take it 
now or have the package sent?” 
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The morning wore on. Three more large 
sales were recorded, the mystification of 
the clerks growing with each one. Then 
Tom Winters went out to lunch and did 
a thing he hadn't done in four years. 

“That you, Roses?" he asked as the 
operator switched him on and he heard 
his wife's soft answer. There was a little 
gasp, quickly stifled, that told him only 
too pointedly how he had surprised her. 
em Happy?" 

ee hy—yes.” 

“What you been doing?” 

“Oh, cleaning, and dusting, and—oh, 
yes! Tom, I’ve been practicing that song 
we heard. [’ll sing it for you when you— 
to-night. Coming home early?” 

“Seven to the dot! Good-by. Keep 
smiling, Roses!” 

That afternoon Mellet was called away 
to a conference with Burr. And a cus- 
tomer came in who asked for a pure linen 
shirt. 

“Linen?” repeated Tom. ‘ But—” 

"Linen is what I said. Have you or 
haven’t you got it?” 

Tom’s mind took a lightning leap to the 
stock in the back room. Two years before 
he had himself stored away linens and 


“cambrics. 


“We have, sir. Will you wait, please, 
while I go to our reserve stock?” 

Tom brought forth the linens. The 
styles were plain and conservative and 
the price tags still bore the old figures. 

** H-m," grunted the customer. "That's 
what I want. I'll take six." 

When he left the store, Tom Winters 
stood and stared at him for the barest 
fraction of a second. Then he dashed into 
the inner stock-room and returned laden 
with boxes. From these he selected a few 
plain models, placed them in the window, 
and settled down to hand-letter a sign: 

Very Special OFFER 
For To-pay 
A Limtrep NUMBER oF 
REAL LINEN SHIRTS 
AT 
$8.95 

The Metropolitan Men's Haberdashery 
Shops didn't believe in littering their 
windows with paper signs announcing 
sales. Such a policy was hardly in keeping 
with their principles and the class of 
customers they drew. 

“S-ay! Isa-ay, Winters!" began one of 
the clerks, who had watched Tom's move- 
ments with growing alarm. ''Did Mellet 
tell you to—" 

Tom swung around abruptly. 

“Mellet,” he declared with undue em- 
phasis, “didn’t tell me anything. But—* 


HE CLOSED his lips grimly. The 
puzzled salesman looked at him, and 
a'new thought was born in his mind. Cer- 
tainly Winters had been acting strangely 
all day. Perhaps old man Burr himself— 
The impression spread to the others. 

At five-thirty, when Mellet returned, 
the shop was doing a hustling business, 
and Tom Winters was, perhaps, the 
busiest of all. 

Six o'clock came. The shades were 
drawn down in the windows, the counters 
were covered, boxes and papers cleared 
away, and the clerks filed out with 
mumbled good-nights. 

ane a minute, Winters.” 

“Yes, Mr. Mellet.” 

“Who authorized that change in the 


windows? And who gave you permission 
to hold a sale?” g Ak 

“ Nobody, sir. I did it myself. I hap- 
pened to go into the stock-room for a 

inen shirt. There has been a sort of new 
demand for linens. So I just thought this 
was : good chance to sell off the old stock.” 

[1j] see." 

That was all. ; 

Tom headed for the subway. All the 
way home he swung from a strap, brood- 
ing over the events of the day. He was 
tired. More, he was depressed. He had 
made a good start. He had to hand it to 
himself. But what if it didn't bring him 
the desired raise? 

“Then,” he told himself grimly, ** it'll be 
worth the fight just to know that I've won 
back my pep, my push, my ambition." 

At home Rose greeted him with a shy 
kiss. She had on a dainty little frock that 
belonged somewhere back in their court- 
ship days. 

‘Lo, Roses!" 

“Hello, Tom! Tired?" 

“You just said it! Worked some hard 
to-day. Something nice to eat? My, but 
doesn't somebody's sweetheart look rip- 
ping!” 


T WAS well toward ten o'clock when 

Rose suddenly turned from the piano 
where she had been recalling old melodies. 

“You know, Tom? That suit of yours 
looks sort of shabby. You ought to begin 
now to wear your Sunday suit down to 
business.” 

“ But, good lord! I couldn't afford an- 
other suit right now. Not with the high 
price of merchandise. Why, you can't 
touch a really decent suit under eighty, 
ninety dollars." 

“Yes, you can. Mrs. Budson next door 
showed me a suit her husband just had 
made. Cost him a hundred dollars. But 
he can’t wear it. The coat’s too tight 
across the shoulders.” 

Hand in hand they knocked at their 
neighbor’s apartment, from which an 
hour later, having listened to several rec- 
ords, danced a waltz or two, partaken of a 
glass of root beer, Tom Winters led his 
wife back, a suit of new clothes over one 
arm. 

“Nice folks, the Budsons.” 

“Awfully. They're just married about 
three months. Don't you think Alice is a 
dear?" 

“Yep. Like Budson better, though. 
Reg’lar fellow. This’s a nice suit, too. 
Bargain. I'll say, Roses, bet I look like 
a million dollars in it.” 

It was along during the third week of 
his self-bestowed increase that the post- 
card idea struck Tom Winters. They had 
been taking inventory of their stock, and 
as back numbers and broken lots were 
brought to light it suddenly occurred to 
him that if they only could use some form 
of advertising, all that back stuff could be 
made to bring very fine returns. 

The store had a fine active list of 
customers. To each of these he would 
send a postal card purporting to come 
from a friend. It would run something 
like this: 


Say, Old Man: Drop into the Metropolitan 
Haberdashery Shop to-morrow. They've an 
inventory sale which is not being advertised. 

Just bought some stuff myself. Some real 
values. Thought I'd let you know. 


Your friend, Tom. 


The Lie That Waked Tom Up, by Mary SINGER 


“T’ll write the things out by hand, and 
so give them the personal touch," he 
mused as he looke@ at his trial card.“ And 
I, guess it's all right to sign them Tom. 
Nearly every man has a friend or an ac- 
quaintance named Tom." 

Then came another problem. Who 
would pay for those cards? Mellet would 
certainly not sanction such an idea. 

“T’ll order them anyway,” he decided. 
The bill won't come up for another month. 
If the idea works they certainly won't kick. 
If it doesn't D rien I'll be kicked." 

But the plan worked. Out of a clear 
sky, so it seemed to Mellet and the other 
clerks, a veritable mob of shop- 
pers invaded the store. From , 
early morning till night things 
hummed along with such speed 
that Mellet himself was forced 
to go behind the counter. 


AND then J. M. Burr him- 
self trotted in. 

He was puffing from too 
much walking, but the genial 
smile that always lit his face 
radiated good cheer. 

* Hello, Mellet! Just got a 
card from my friend Tom tell- 
ing me to drop in here. Could 
get a few bargains. Got some- 
one to wait on me?" 

Mellet took the card from 
Burr's hand and read it over. 
Never a word did he say about 
it. 

*Mr. Winters here will serve 

ou." 

Tom felt the biood come 
pounding to his forehead. 

* Hold tight!" he counseled 
himself fiercely. Here's your 
test! 

** Yes, sir?" he stepped for- 


ward briskly. "Shirts? Certainly. Here 
are some of the finest linens. Pre-war stock 
offered at pre-war prices. Just six of them 
left. You know their brand. Marked to- 
day at seven dollars. Sold them only last 
week at eight ninety-five. All six, sir? 
Hard or soft collars to wear with them? 
Both? Yes, sir. Here are the latest models 
—low and comfortable. No, sir. No re- 


A young girl—blond, flowerlike, 
in hoop skirts and bonnet—came 
out and sang ‘‘On the Bonnie, 
Bonnie Banks of Loch Lomond.” 
As her voice plaintively and deli- 
cately intoned the words, Rose 
pressed his arm. ‘‘I’ve—I’ve got 
that home, Tom,”’ she whispered 


duction. New stock. Have you seen our 
socks for sports shoes? Look them over, 
sir. Not a flaw in the weave. Six pairs? 
All right, sir." 

Moving so swiftly as almost to daze 
Burr, keeping up a convincing line of 
chatter, Tom pretty soon piled up a con- 


The 


siderable mound of merchandise. 
bill totaled way past sixty dollars. 


comparing prices," he lied 
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Burr laughed as he drew the money 
from his pocket. 

“Tell you what, Mellet," he chaffed, 
“I haven't bought as much from myself in 
a long, long time. Got to hand it to you, 
old man, you're some shark at training 
salesmen. So long, Mellet!” 


QN SATURDAY night, for the fourth 
time, Tom Winters steamed open his 
envelope and inserted five dollars. Then 
he looked at the ten still remaining from 
the memorable poker game. 
“Time’s almost up," he murmured. 
All during that fifth week he went about 
with a sick heart, forcing a spirit of 
cheerful pep into his rebellious soul. 
At noon hour he ate no lunch, but 
went around to the different shops to 
see whether he could land another job 
that would pay him more. But they 
were scarce and hard to find, and the 
salaries, he discovered, were fully ten 
dollars less than he was then getting. 
In every place it was the same old 
story. Didn’t make any difference 
what your record was before—you 
had to make good in the new place. 
And in one of the shops he en- 
countered Burr. 
“Hello, Winters!” 
*How-do, Mr. Burr!” 


* What you doing here?” 

Tom gulped. 

“Looking over the merchandise and 

romptly. 
“Fine idea. I tell you, Mellet has the 

right slant on things. You can't have faith 

in your own stuff unless you are absolutely 

sure it's the best there is at the price. Well, 

see you again." (Continued on page 76) 


Training Men to Hear . 
And See Straight 


Frank Smith, who is Chief of Police in Cleveland, says that anybody 
can learn to observe more quickly and closely by using the 
methods he employs in training the policemen on his force 


By Albert Sidney Gregg 


s ANG! ... Bang! ... Bang!" 
(A short pause) "Bang!" 
(Another pause) “Bang!... 
Bang!" 


Sounds like the opening of a 
blood and thunder story, doesn't it? But 
if you think it is, you have another guess 
coming. For the rumpus 
indicated above is due to 


said there were four shots in succession. 
Others put the number at five. Several 
insisted that they came from the street, 
while others named the hall. After the 
tests had been submitted, the Chief made 
a little speech to the class about the 
importance of being able to hear straight. 


man went out. Some time elapsed, per- 
haps half an hour, when the Chief called 
for "attention." 

“You saw a man come in a while ago, 
didn't you?” he began. ‘‘ Now I want you 
to make out a report on just what took 
place. Give the length of time he was 

here and a description of 
the man. Then answer 


the fact that Frank W. 
Smith, Chief of the Cleve- 
land police department, is 
“applying eychology " to a 
class of freshmen in his 
“college for cops." The 
pes is rather startling, 
ut it is very effective. 

In order to test the ability 
of the class to hear straight, 
the Chief—who is senior 
professor of the institution 


—has previously ordered an. 


officer to be in the hall out- 
side at a specified time, slip 
blank cartridges into his 
gun, and do the shooting. 
“Now get this straight,” 
explained the Chief. “At 
precisely two o'clock, I 
want you to fire three shots 
in quick succession, pause a 
moment, fire one shot, pause 
and then fire two more.” 


HEN this was done 
according to schedule, 
fifty big, hasky fellows 
looked up from their desks, 
exchanged surprised glances, 
and then stared at the Chief, 
who was evidently waiting 
for his psychology to sink in. 
“Well, boys," queried the 
rofessor, “what did you 
hear?" 

“Tire busted," replied one. 

“Shooting,” declared an- 
other. 

“Very well" said the 
Chief; *I want each one in 
the class to make a written 
report on exactly what has 
happened. You heard 


sounds like shots. Now state how many 


How to Remember Folks 


ON'T try to remember a man by his clothes," 
says Mr. Smith, "although they may help 
some. And it is a little risky to estimate a 
man s weight or height. But there are certain types by 
which men may be classified. For example, men are 
short, tall; stout, lean, or medium. You can easily no- 
tice whether a man is tall or short, whether he is inclined 
to be stout, or is medium, or thin. Then there are three 
eneral styles of noses: convex, concave and straight. 
Observe your man from a side view, noting his nose, 
forehead, chin, and ear. Look for scars or blemishes on 
face or hands. A gold tooth is not a good point of 
identification, for it is very easy for a crook to cover a 
prominent tooth with gold leaf, and, later, remove it. 
“Then get a front view. This is important, for a side 
view sometimes gives the impression that a man's face 


is thin, whereas it may be quite broad. In making 
s 


photographs of criminals and of men accused of crime, 
we take a picture showing both side and front views. 
Later, when you are trying to identify your man, make 
all observations from the same point of view as in the 
beginning. By studying the features carefully you will 
form a picture that will stay in your mind, and enable 
you to pick out your man, perhaps many years later. 
“In addition to observing the head and features, note 
the hang and swing of the arms and the way he walks. 
It is the practice of the police in every large city to walk 


the prisoners under the observation of detectives. The : 


detectives are hidden, so that they may observe without 
being observed. Note your man's feet. Observe 
whether they are carried straight forward, turn out, or 
turn in. The stride, manner of stepping, whether de- 
cisive or shuffling, long or short, are all points to be 
marked and remembered. A man’s manner of walking 
is as characteristic of him as the shape of his nose." 


these questions: Did he 
knock, or did he open the 
door without knocking? Did 
he hand me anything? Did 
I hand him anything? How 
long did he stay? Did he 
close the door as he went 
out? Put it all down just as 
you recall it.” 


OF COURSE the reports 

again varied, and some 

of the differences were quite 

marked. Following this ex- 

periment came a little talk 
y the Chief. 

“A policeman must see 
straight, as well as hear 
straight," he began. “You 
should form the habit of 
observing people and noting 
what they are doing, where 
they are doing it, and the 
time of day. After a while 
it will become second nature 
for you to observe all that 
is going on about you and 
to recall what you saw and 
heard. 

“You will have to use 
your eyes and ears and good 
sense all the time: for the 
average man is not a good 
observer. He does not hear 
or see straight. Then he 
lets his imagination fill up 
the gaps. You must be able 
todiscriminate between facts 
and things that are not 
facts. Now I am going to 
tell you a story to illustrate 
my point.” 

Here is the story he told: 

An officer was on duty at 


“A policeman must expect to be caught night on Hough Avenue. It had been 


there were, whether fast or slow, continu- 
ous or fired at intervals, and from what 
direction they came. Also, the exact time 
when the shooting took place." 

The pupils ducked their heads and be- 
gan writing. 

It is needless to say that there were 
many variations in those reports. Some 
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just as you have been caught," he added; 
“but you can drill yourself to think and 
act quickly in such emergencies. Your 
success mill ofesh depend on quickness and 
accuracy.” 

A little later a man in citizen’s clothes 
came in to see the Chief. After they had 
talked for a while in an undertone, the 


raining, but after midnight the rain 
gradually ceased, the clouds broke, and 
the stars came out. At two o’clock in the 
morning the policeman called Headquar- 
ters and reported everything quiet, then 
started east on the north side of the street. 
Very few people were out at that hour, 
but the officer saw a man approaching and 


Training Men to Hear and See Straight, by ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 


watched him closely. As the man got near 
enough to be heard he called out, as he 
hurried forward: 

“Say, Mr. Officer! I've been held up 
and I want you to catch the robbers.” 

“Tell me about it,” said the policeman 
as he pulled his notebook and pencil out 
of his pocket. 

“I was going along Sixty-sixth Street, 
where the light is not very strong, when 
two men jumped out from behind a pile 
of bricks." 

“What time did yousay this happened?” 

* About one o'clock." 

“That would make it over an hour ago,” 
said the officer, consulting his watch. 

'The complainant 
agreed that the cop 
was about right. 

“Now, how did 
these men rob you, 
did they hold you up 
with a gun?" 

* No, I didn't see 
any gun. They 
rushed on me from 
behind, hit me on 
the head with a 
blunt weapon, and 
while I was lying on 
the ground uncon- 
scious they took my 
watch and fifteen 
dollars in money." 

"Can you give 
any description?" 


HE man hesitat- 
ed a moment, and 
then went on: 

“Yes, one was tall 
and wore a light 
overcoat and tan 
shoes. The other 
was short and had 
on a stiff hat, black 
shoes, and darkover- 
coat." 

“Which way did 
they go?" 

"South along 
Sixty-sixth Street." 

The Chief stopped abruptly and asked: 

* De you see anything wrong with that 
story?" 

The men looked at each other, and 
finally one of them said, “I don't under- 
stand how that fellow could notice the 
clothes and shoes of the hold-up men 
when they hit him from behind and 
knocked him insensible.” 

* Neither do I," exclaimed another. 

By this time all of the pupils had caught 
onto the joker in thé story and joined in 
the chuckle that went around the room. 

“Thats what 1 wanted you to see,” 
continued the chief. “That man really 
had been robbed; and all that he said was 
straight—up to the time he was asked to 
describe the men who had attacked him. 
Then, in the absence of facts, he drew on 
his imagination. 

“A good many folks will fake rather 
than admit that they don't know a thing. 
Very few like to exhibit their ignorance, 
so they do some tall guessing. Be on your 
guard against the fellow who tries to im- 
press you with his exact knowledge of any- 
thing that has happened. 

*[n the incident I have just related, 
the officer might have tested his man in 
two ways: he could have examined his 
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coat to see if he had been lying on the wet 
sidewalk, or could have checked his story 
up for contradictions. You will meet 
people who have fallen in the habit of 
either over-stating or under-stating the 
facts in a case, and it is a very important 
part of your job to know how to sift out 
the inaccuracies and get at the truth." 

Later I had quite a talk with Smith 
about his “college.” The training of 
policemen is a sort of hobby with him, and 
it is a pretty good hobby at that. 

* Long before I became Chief," he ex- 
plained, “I was connected with this 


school, but since I was put in charge of the 
department two years ago I have tried to 
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FRANK W. SMITH 


Chief Smith, of the Cleveland Department of Police, started his ‘‘school 
for cops" in 1915, when he held the grade of captain. Almost five hundred 
policemen have taken the training it affords. 
training is instruction and practice in observation—how to see and to hear 
accurately and comprehensively. As Chief Smith explains in the accom- 
panying article, the methods he uses can be put into practice by everybody 


increase its efficiency in every possible 
way." 

"How did you happen to start the 
scheme?" I asked. 

“Well, one day at the Kiwanis Club I 
heard a speaker tell about using psychol- 
ogy on men in a factory. I hadn't taken 
much stock in psychology at that time, 
but now I am for it! That speaker told one 
story I have remembered ever since. It 
was about a stairway in a big factory, 
which the Matiti An had a hard time 
keeping clean. In spite of all he could do, 
it was always dirty and offensive. Finally, 
a psychologist suggested that he paint the 
walls pure white. The superintendent 
gave the idea a try-out, with the result 
that he had no more trouble. As long as 
the walls were dark and dingy, the men 
did not think a little more dirt made any 
difference. But the white walls produced 
a totally different effect—a dence to 
avoid dirt; and thereafter any man who 
forgot himself was promptly called down 
by his own crowd. 

“Since that time I have made a study 
of the problem of how to stimulate men on 
the force to want to do the right thing, in 

lace of always relying on orders and ex- 
bortstione: 


An important part of the 
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Cleveland has the smallest police depart- 
ment, in proportion [to its population, of 
any city in the United States. The force 
is a mixture of Irish, Germans, Bohemians, 
Canadians, English, Scotch, Jews, Italians, 
Russians, Poles, Manxmen, Lithuanians, 
and Greeks. They are all glad to take 
liberal doses of Chief Smith's psychology, 
for they realize that such training is a big 
help in getting ahead. 

o some extent, Smith has made up for 
lack of men by training and by developing 
a system of flying squadrons in connection 
with a bureau of information which links 
the entire city with the department by 
telephone. A squadron consists of a 
sergeant, a driver, 
and five patrolmen. 
It is equipped with 
a fast automobile 
and is held in reserve 
for emergency calls 
night and day. 


ACH squadron 

is on duty eight 
hours, so that it 
requires three sets 
of seven men to 
furnish continuous 
service at ench sta- 
tion. There are four 
squadrons at pres- 
ent, so located that 
any part of the city, 
stretching along 
Lake Erie for fifteen 
miles, and running 
back from the water 
for six miles, can be 
reached in from four 
to ten minutes. 

Any person can 
summon a flying 
squadron by merely 
telephoning to the 
Bureau of Intorma- 
tion. Theorders are 
for the squadron to 
go, no matter how 
trifling the case ap- 
pears to be, and to 
run a mile in the first minute after the 
call has been received. All sorts of crimi- 
nals have been caught, who would have 
escaped had it not been for this system. 

In a shooting scrape which threatened 
to develop into a riot, the officer in charge 
of the bureau was able to concentrate one 
hundred patrolmen in time to quell the 
trouble before it had time to get a start. 
Two more squadrons are to be added 
soon, making six in all. 

It should be emphasized that the 
Bureau of Information is a great con- 
venience to all, as it furnishes a point of 
contact between the individual and all 
parts of the City Government, and the 
police. People can call up and get the 
corréct time, find out when trains arrive 
or depart, and so on. This bureau never 
closes. At any hour of the day or night 
anybody may ask any kind of a question 
in person or by telephone, and receive a 
courteous and helpful answer. 

When I asked Smith about the coóper- 
ation given him, he replied heartily: 

“You may go as far as you like on that 
line. Business men and the people gener- 
ally have shown their appreciation of the 
Bureau of Information and the flying 
squadrons, by (Continued on page 95) 


Old Sam and the Dollar Mule 


A story 


By E.Waldo Long 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. J. GOULD 


OU ain't jokin’, Mistah Cole?” 
The old negro waited in open- 
mouthed eagerness for the reply. 
*No, Sam. I'm not joking." 
Mr. Cole cleared his throat un- 
easily and looked out the window of his 
den. “It’s not that you haven't given me 
satisfaction, Sam,—not at all. You've 
always been very faithful in your work. 
The whole trouble is that you're too old. 
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I need a younger man. Ive hired 
young Jefferson Lee. I'd like to keep you, 
Sam. But I can't afford it. Business is 
business, you know." 

Sam stared in mute amazement. He 
fingered the crisp five-dollar bill that Mr. 
Cole had handed him—the last of his pay. 
Mr. Cole turned for a moment to his mail, 
turning it over slowly, though evidently 
not very intent on it. 


“Anything more I can do for you, Sam?” * 


Sam started suddenly. ‘‘No, sah. 
Thankee, sah." And he turned and went 
slowly out of the den, out onto the veranda 
that was still damp from the mopping 
he had given it that morning, down into 
the garden that he had planted and fussed 
over for twenty-five years. 

Fired! ‘ 

The word rang in his ears as he made his 
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“It ain't mah mule, you ol’ talkin’ machine. 


A man gib me a dollah to kill him. Ah'd 


kill two mules fo’ a dollah! Now git outta mah way, Ah might miss dat mulean’ git you" 


way across the garden to the stable in the 
far corner of the big estate. The very 
shuffling tread of his shoes seemed to say, 
“Discharged! Discharged! Discharged!” 

In the corner of the stable which he had 
fitted up twenty-five years before with 
mirror, comb, and brush, Sam inspected 
his reflection. 

“You is old, niggah,” he muttered at 
the mirror. ‘ You’se mighty old; an’ you 
looks mo’ old den you is.” 

It did not take him long to pack his 
belongings: a shirt, a vest, a coat, and a 
pair of socks. He found he could put them 
all into a tightly tied towel. Then he sat 
down on the grain box that he had built 
years before, and contemplated the five- 
dollar bill. 

“Five dollahs. . .. H'mmm. It’s gotta 
last a mighty long time. You'll do a 
mighty lot o' trampin' 'round afo’ you 
gits a job, niggah. Dey ain't nobody gwine 


gib you a job if dey kin git somebody else 
fust, 'cause you'se old. . . . H'mmm. ... 
An' dem shoes is gwine bust through any 
minute. . . . Shoes is fo’ dollahs at Brown's. 
... If dem shoes gives out, you'se a gone 
niggah, 'cause you cain't even hunt fo’ 
wuk.... Yass, sah. You'se gwine git dem 
shoes afo' you gits hungry an' blows too 
much o' dat five dollahs on yo' ol' stum- 
mick. . . . Dis gittin? fled ain't right. 
But"—he picked up the bulging towel 
and aired acrode the estate toward the 
gate—‘‘ business am business.” 


AM did not look back as he closed the 

gate behind him and turned down Main 
Street. He walked slowly, carrying the 
towel in one hand and clutching the crisp 
bill in the other. And, for the first time 
in his life, Sam felt old and useless. 

As he passed the public park with its 
expanse of green lawns and its rows of 


flower beds, he looked enviously at the 
five young negroes who slouched apa- 
thetically from one end of the ground to 
the other, pushing small lawn mowers. 
They had jobs not a tithe as hard as the 
one he had held for twenty-five years. 
They loafed at their work, and were kept 
on the pay roll; while he had worked hard 
and faithfully, devoting the best of his life 
to looking after Mr. Cole's gardens; and 
he had been fired—because he was old. 

One of the youths hailed him. 

* Mawnin', Sam. Un’erstan’ you been 
fiahed. Now Jeff Lee's gwine have yo' 
job, whut you gwine do?" 

"Ah feels lak Ah'd go lay down an’ 
die," replied Sam, dropping his eyes. 

There was an instant of whispering and 
giggling among the youths. Then the 
spokesman stepped forward and held 
something out to Sam. 

* Sam, don' you nebbah say Ah ain't 
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done nothin’ fo’ you. Accep’ dis heah as 
a token ob mah undyin' generositude. 
It’s to lay yo’ haid on when you lay down 
to die." 

Sam took the "gift," while the others 
cackled with glee. jn was a wad of paper, 
a crumpled sheet torn from a newspaper. 

In his anger Sam felt tempted to hurl 
the wad of paper straight at the head of 
the grinning tormentor who had handed it 
to him. But a policeman was strolling up 
the street toward him. Probably it was 
against the law to throw wads of paper. 

e stuffed it into his pocket and went on. 
'The five-dollar bill he crammed into his 
vest pocket and kept his thumb on it to 
prevent it from working out. 


ROWN'S shoe store was his next 

stop. When he emerged from the 
shop he was wearing a pair of new shoes 
and, instead of the crisp five-dollar bill, 
the pocket of his vest contained a single 
dollar—a soiled, greasy one. 

Three blocks farther along Main Street 
Sam stopped to read a sign nailed on the 
front of a livery stable: “Man WANTED." 
He looked into the stable. He could see 
up into a corner of the loft. That would 
be a good place to sleep, he thought, for 
the man «lio got that job. 

A burly man with huge freckled arms 
was sitting with his feet on the window 
sill when Sam, hat in hand, stepped to the 
office door. 

“Well?” 

“Dat sign," began Sam timorously. 
“It says "Man wanted.’ Ah knows hosses 
an' Ah knows stables, an' Ah kin wuk 
mighty faithful." 

he burly one lowered his newspaper a 
moment and shot a searching glance at Sam. 

“ Nothin’ doin’,” he grunted. '* You're 
too old." 

“Too old!” 

The words cut like a whip. With a 
frightened feeling, Sam went on down 
Main Street. What if he could not get 
work anywhere? He must get work! 

He may have passed many people on 
the street, but he did not see them. He 
stared at the sidewalk at his feet, as he 
went on aimlessly. Then, suddenly, he 
looked up to fnd his path blocked by a 

roup of boys gathered near a board 
ence, looking at something inside. Sam 
stopped to look into the enclosure, but he 
saw nothing but a gray mule. 
. "What's goin’ on, boy?" he asked one 
of the group. 

“They’re gonna shoot the mule," was 
the eager reply. 

“Gwine shoot de mule?” Sam stared at 


the mule. It didn't look like a vicious 
mule. It seemed sleepy, anything but 
vicious. 


*"Wha' fo’ dey gwine shoot him?” 
asked Sam. 

“Cause he’s old—too old to work." 

“Gwine shoot him,” breathed Sam, 
horror-struck, ‘‘’cause he's old!” 

A big negro carrying a rifle stepped out 
of the neighboring barn, and advanced 
toward the old mule. The youngsters 
struggled for places on the fence, eager to 
witness the death. 

The negro stepped up to the mule, 
seized him by one long ear and led him to 
the center of the lot. 

“Wheah’ll Ah shoot him?” he called, 
grinning proudly at the boys. "In de 
haid, or in de heart?" 
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There was a din of directions: “In the 
head," “In the head," “In the heart!” 

The negro started to raise the rifle 
to his shoulder. ... 

“ Hol’ on dar!” 

The boys started in surprise at the sud- 
den shout, and the negro dropped the 
rifle 4s a bulging bundle bumped against 
his legs. He turned to see Sam climbing 
the fence. 

“*Tain’t right to kill dat ar mule jes’ 
'cause he’s old!” shouted Sam, his eyes 
blazing. '"'"Tain't his fault he's old. You 
niggahs git all de wuk from him till he’s 

layed out, an’ den you wants to shoot 

im. Dat’s yo’ way ob sayin’, ' Thankee!' 

Dey ain’t no call fo’ shootin’ dat mule!” 
he big negro grinned derisively. 

“Who b’longs to dis heah mule?" he 
asked, thrusting his face out toward Sam. 

“Tf you ain't got no use fo’ him, gib him 
to me,’ shouted Sam. “Dey ain't no call 
fo' killin' him." 

“Te ain't mah mule, you ol’ talkin’ 
machine. A man gib me a dollah to kill 
him. Ah’d kill two mules fo’ a dollah! 
Now git outta mah way, Ah might miss 
dat mule an’ git you." 

“A dollah?” Sam reached into the 
rd of his vest and drew out the soiled 

ill. *Heah's ’notha dollah,” he said, 
thrusting it into the hand of the surprised 
negro. *Now you done sole' dat mule to 
me. 

The other nodded dumbly. Two dollars 
were better than one. He tossed Sam a 
bit of rope that he had slung over his 
shoulder. Sam tied it about the mule's 
neck, picked up his bundle, and led the 
sleepy creature to the gate. The young- 
sters hastened to open it for him. 

“Gee! That critter’s as old as Me- 
thoozla!" The gang grinned at the ob- 
servation of their comrade. 

“Dat ain't no call fo’ killin’ him!" re- 
torted Sam, as he started off down the 
street with his purchase. ‘“‘Methoozla.... 
H'mmm. . . . Dat’s a good name. Me- 
thoozla you is, mule." 

At the corner he inspected the animal. 

“Wes a gran'-lookin' outfit, we is. . .. 
Old. Dey fiahs niggahs dat gits old, an' 
dey kills mules dat gits old... . H'mmm. 
. .. Now, whaah's we-all gwine sleep when 
it fis night?" 

e tugged on the halter rope. 

“Come on, Methoozla. Ain't gwine git 
no job standin’ heah. Come on!” 

Methoozla opened one eye to make sure 
that he had understood correctly, sighed 
wearily, and followed. 


POSSIBLY it was Sam’s tendency to 
follow the line of least resistance that 
caused him to turn down the gentle slope of 
Bay Street. Or he may have been drawn by 
the desire to appraise the work of youn 
Jefferson Lee, whom Mr. Cole had hire 
to take his place. Jefferson Lee had been 
caretaker of. the estate of Doctor Brough- 
ton, wealthy physician, and one of the 
town fathers. 

Sam stopped before the estate to gaze 
at the lawns and gardens. . . . A wild, 
raucous shriek, fairly upon his back, im- 
pelled him to lunge to the protection of 
the sidewalk, dragging Methoozla after 
him. A bolt from heaven could not have 
aroused more prompt action. 

Careening madly from side to side, the 
delivery truck of the Adams grocery store 
whirled past the corner, plunged across 


the sidewalk and brought up in the middlc 
of Doctor Broughton's favorite flower bed. 
Instead of coming from heaven, the bolt 
had dropped from the steering gear. 

“Mah golly!” breathed Sam. “Sum- 

in'll bust loose when de doctah sees dat 
wah baid. . . . Mah golly!” 

Doctor Broughton's fame as a man of 
sudden and fearful temper was estab- 
lished in every part of the town. 

The driver of the ill-fated truck seemed 
to be thinking of that very thing. He 
knew that Doct Broughton would 
move heaven and earth, if necessary, to 
force Mr. Adams to dismiss the despoiler 
of the favorite flower bed; and he knew, 
too, that Mr. Adams, rather than lose a 
valuable customer and incur the eternal 


. enmity of the hot-blooded doctor, would 


save that gentleman the necessity of any 
such labors by dismissing said despoiler 
of the favorite flower bed. 

“Holy Mike!" There was regret in the 
driver’s voice, abject surrender to fate. 

And then he caught sight of Sam. 

“Hey! You work for Mr. Cole, don’t 
you?" he called to Sam. 

**Yass—no, sah. No mo’, sah." 

“Well, anyhow, that don't make any 
difference, whether you do or not. You're 
Sam, aren't you?" 

“Yass, sah." 

“Well, Sam, can you make that flower 
bed look as good as it did before I found ic?" 

Sam came to life with a start. 

“Ah kin make it look bettah'n it ebbah 
was!” he bragged fervently. 

The driver waxed enthusiastic. 

“Sam, if you fix that bed up, right 
quick, before Doctor Broughton gets 
back, I'll give you—by gosh, I'll give you 
two dollars!" 


I: TOOK a moment for the import of it 
all to get into Sam's mind. Then, with 
all the speed he could muster, he tied Me- 
thoozla to the nearest tree, hurried across 
to Doctor Broughton's tool shed and 
selected his weapons. Almost as soon as 
the grocery man, with many a grunt and 
heave, had succeeded in pushing the 
"flivver" back onto the street, Sam fell 
upon the wreckage. 

ae dollars! And right out of a clear 
sky 

Sam worked feverishly, but carefully. 
The driver hurried away up Bay Street; 
and when he returned with the wrecking 
crew from the garage he found that Sam 
had not only obliterated the telltale tracks 
that led across the lawn into the flower 
bed, but had removed the ruined plants 
and closed the gaps by bringing the sur- 
vivors together. 

“Holy Mike!” he said with excitement 
and glee. “Say, that coon is a wizard with 
a hoe." 

He handed Sam two dollars and helped 
the wreckers tow away the disabled 
“flivver.” 

Sam was so intent on his work that he 
did not notice Doctor Broughton when he 
stepped out of his car and came over to 
investigate the gardening. Turning for 
a trowel, Sam discovered the doctor 
standing almost within arm’s reach. 

“Mawnin’, Doctah. Ah’m fixin’? yo’ 
flowahs, sah." 

“Yes,” said the doctor crisply; “I see. 
And that lout had to select the best bed in 
the whole lot to dump his machine into! 
Oh, I got the whole story at the garage." 


Sam took the ''gift," while the others cackled with glee. It was a wad of paper, a crumpled sheet torn from a newspaper 


Sam, half afraid that a pent-up storm 
was about to be loosed on him, suddenly 
found it convenient to transfer to the 
opposite side of the flower bed. 

ctor Broughton glared at the work. 
Gradually the ee left his face, giving 
place to mere indignation, then to sur- 
prise, then keen interest. 

**What have you done to that bed?” 
he demanded suddenly. “It didn’t look 
like that before?” 

The doctor had a way of biting off 


his words which caused people to reply, 
“Yes, sir," or, “No, sir," 3nd get away 
from there as soon as politeness would 
permit. Yet, with the exception of one 
man, the people of the town had the ut- 
most respect for Doctor Broughton’s 
character and ability. The exception was 
Mr. Cole, whose sphinxlike efficiency and 
chronic coolness seemed perturbed by 
nothing—not even the doctor's most 
spectacular storms. Mr. Cole was the one 
and only stumbling block that prevented 


Doctor Broughton from running the town 
to suit his own ideas; and for that reason 
the doctor disliked him, and made no bones 
about stating in private and public that he 
disliked him. ‘ Tid that bed doesn't look 
like it did before," repeated the doctor. 
Sam straightened up with a jerk. 
“Yass, sah! ... No, sah! . . . No, sah! 
Ah done had to change it.” 
Doctor Broughton glared hard at him. 
* Did Cole fire you?” he demanded. 
“Yass, sah." (Continued on page 70) 


Although the Grand Canyon is probably 1,000,000 years old, a woman 
tourist said, *I believe the canyon is beginning to show its age. 
It’s a lot dirtier than it was when I was here six years ago" 


Human Nature Stripped Raw 


The experience of Cal Peck, who has been a guide for seven years in the 
Grand Canyon, which, he says, 1s one place where you can 
tell what folks have got in 'em 


By Merle Crowell 
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*Jacob's Ladder," on Bright Angel Trail—one of many corkscrew twists in 
the most popular path from the plateau above the canyon down to the 
roaring, muddy Colorado. It is seven miles from El Tovar Hotel, on the 
rim, to the Granite Gorge. The vertical drop is 4,436 feet—1,000 feet 
in the first mile. The river at the foot of the trail. is between 200 and 
300 feet wide, with a volume and turmoil close to that of the Whirlpool 
Rapids of Niagara. Its rise in heavy rains is appallingly rapid, for the 
walls of the canyon shed almost instantly the rain that falls on them 


e£ O YOU'RE the dude who's going 

. to the bottom of the canyon with 

us,” Cal Peck grinned, as he 

jerked the pack rope into a 
diamond hitch. 

“Yes, I'm the dude,” I said. 

As Peck turned toward me, the sun, 
which had risen an hour before over the 
Painted Desert, shone full in his blue eyes 
and softened the deep tan of his face. 

“Y? know, all tourists and sightseers 
are ‘dudes’ to us fellers," he explained. 
“Tve dude-wrangled for seven years here 
at the Grand Canyon, and seven more 
from Glacier Park to the Yosemite and the 
Yellowstone—and we've always called 
'em that." 

“Yes, I know." 

“What d'yer think of the canyon?” He 
gave the pack a shake which Cowboy, the 
black mule, must have sensed as final, for 
he ambled off, flopping a pendulous ear. 

The temptation was great. I had just 
come back from the rim—where I had 
been watching that red underworld of 
mountains and gorges, of temples and 
pyramids; that incredible intaglio, etched 
to unbelievable depths in the heart of the 
Arizona plateau: Something told me, 
however, that this was not the time or the 
pace for words. So I merely shook my 

ead. 

“Right out there where you were stand- 
ing—” there was a note of relief in Peck’s 
voice—‘‘right on the rim there'll be an 
employment office set up some day by one 
of those fellers who hires men for big cor- 
porations.” å 

“On the rim?” I repeated. “What 
for?” 

“ Because there’s one place you can tell 
just what folks have got in 'em. They 
can't hide anything from the canyon. In 
fifteen years of guiding I’ve seen more 
human nature stripped raw than the Lord 
Almighty intended any man to see in a 
lifetime. 

“The canyon gets folks off their guard, 
y' see. It brings out the best and the 
worst in 'em. No matter what their idéas 
may have been, they're not set for the real 
thing. They're unprepared—and it wal- 
lops 'em into being natural. aT 

“Take folks who've read descriptions 
of the canyon for years, and seen dozens 
of pictures of it. Why, I've known 'em to 
start trembling and burst into tears when 
they came out on the rim for the first 
time. Others whistle or swear to them- 
selves, like men in a daze. Some of 'em 
look disappointed. I reckon they'd ex- 
pected to see a narrow gash straight down 
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in the earth, instead of a sunken valley, 
twelve or thirteen miles wide, deep as 
hell, and cluttered up with mountains 
and gorges. 

“Once in a while, of course, you'll run 
across a tourist who doesn't get much of 
any impression. For instance, there was 
the furniture manufacturer from the 
Middle West who was here last fall. 
‘Weve got stone quarries like that out- 
side of Chicago,’ says he. 


HEN there was the New Yorker who 

was wandering around the picture 
gallery in the hotel one night last week, 
waiting to take the train out. Someone 
came up to him and asked him what he 
thought of the canyon. 

**[ can't see anything to get excited 
about, he said. ‘‘‘Some red rocks and 
some yellow rocks and a big hole! I've 
been West all summer, and I haven't seen 
anything that we can't beat right in New 
York State. When I once get back home 
you'll never catch me on this side of the 
Hudson again.' 

“Of course, folks like those two are 
rare. Where you find one of 'em, you'll 
run across a hundred ‘gushers,’ the ' Isn't 
it wonderful?’ and ‘Oh, how marvelous!’ 
brand. They spill words in a steady 
stream from the time they start down 
Bright Angel trail until they hit the 
plateau above the river. But I’ve found 
that these folks, as a rule, don't really 
notice much—and they remember even 
less. They're hardly better off than the 
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**God made it—but man couldn't make 
a name for it!" exclaimed one tourist, 
gazing at the stupendous underworld. 
If you haven't seen it, just imagine a 
chaotic gorge, more than two hundred 
miles long, nine to thirteen miles 
wide and a mile or so deep, spattered 
with pyramids, temples, peaks, russet 
mesas and opalescent islands set in 
an ocean of space—all gathered into 
an ever-changing panorama of colors 


ones who don’t see anything but the 
mule’s ears—and are scared to death 
when they lose them behind a turn in the 
trail. 

“According to my best reckoning, about 
one person in twenty really uses his eyes 
and remembers what he sees. Lots of 
people are more interested in being able 
to say that they’ve been to the bottom and 
back than they are in looking at what they 
saw on the way. I’ve even known ’em to 

take a two-minute look at the canyon, and 
then spend the rest of the day in the hotel, 
writing picture post cards and letters. 
They'd rather be able to scribble, ‘Grand 
Canyon, Friday Afternoon,’ than to go 
outside and really look it over. 

"Generally, I’ve found that the folks 
who appreciate the canyon most, and get 
the most out of it, are the ones who don't 
say much, but sit stock-still in their 
saddles, and drink everything in. Maybe 
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Carey F. Peck—known as **Cal" Peck all over the natural wonderlands 
of the Far West. Cowboy, ‘‘dude-wrangler,’’ park ranger, philosopher, 
humorist, and friend, **Cal"' is perhaps the only living man to spend 
his honeymoon down in the canyon. He wants to be buried there 


they'll ask the guide a question now and 
then, but it's an intelligent question. It's 
not one of those silly, senseless questions 
I've answered by the million, year in and 
year out—the kind that at last has made 
me.give up dude-wrangling and start 
ranging for the National Park Service." 
“Was that your real reason?" I laughed. 


"THE main one,” replied Peck. “ An- 
other was that I got plumb tired of 
hearing that word ‘wonderful.’ Day after 
day for years I heard it tacked onto every- 
thing, from a mountain peak to a mesa, 
and from a cactus to a wild burro. Who 
invented the word, anyway? 

“ But, so far as quizzers go, the brand 
that used to get really under my skin was 
the tourist who’d ask you one question 
and then shoot another one at you before 
you could answer the first. The woods are 
full of that kind. Yet maybe they’re no 
worse than those that ask you the same 
question half a dozen times. What’s the 
use of answering, when you know that the 
person isn’t paying any attention? It 
wouldn’t be so bad if these folks stuck to 
the canyon; but they want to know all 
about your private affairs—if you don’t 
find the wild life wonderful, if you didn’t 
use to ride the ranges, were you ever in an 
Indian fight, and how do you think you 
would like to live in New York. 

“I don't know as women have any more 
foolish ideas than men. Probably they 
haven’t. It’s just that they’re not so 
afraid of making a show of them. Some of 
their remarks I just can’t dope out, though 
I’ve set back and tried to by the hour. 

“Last week I saw a woman and her 
daughter walking along the rim. Finally 
they stopped to take a full look at those 
gorges and peaks that God Almighty 
hollowed out and scooped up a few hun- 
dred thousand years back. 

**Do you know, Edith,’ pipes up the 
woman, ‘I believe the canyon is beginning 
to show its age. It’s lots dirtier than it 
was when I was here six years ago." 

“The more you think of that remark 


the funnier it'll get. I've been laughing 
over it more every day. ` 

"[ll bet twenty persons have asked 
me if the river was at the bottom of the 
canyon. ‘Why, no, ma’am, we've. boxed 
it up and got it running around the rim," 
I said to the last one. And she believed 
it, too. l 

“Then there was another woman who 
wanted to know if we put rubber heels on 
the mules to make it easier for folks to 
ride. She looked real disappointed when 
I told her that the idea had never been 
adopted. 

“ These are just samples of thousands 
of questions I’ve had from intelligent- 
looking grown folks—not children, mind 
you! Yet perhaps the funniest question of 
all was from a child, a little girl of seven or 
eight. ‘Are you a cowboy?’ she asked. 
I admitted it. Her blue eyes opened wide. 
‘Oh, do you eat hay?’ 


"[M NOT sure, just the same, but what 
some children get clearer pictures of the 
canyon than their parents. I remember 
one little girl who said it looked to her just 
like the hole left in a birthday cake after 
you'd taken a slice out—and, with its 
different colored layers of rock from top 
to bottom, I'll be darned if it doesn't look 
about as much like that as anything." 

“Of all those you've taken through the 
canyon, who do you think got the most 
out of the trip?" I asked. 

“I believe 1t was a blind man—a blind 
man from England," Peck answered 
presently. "I'll never forget the night 
they brought him to me in the lobby of 
El Tovar, a handsome-looking man of 
middle age, with hair a little gray, and his 
eyes hid by dark glasses. When I found 
out that he wanted me to take him, mule- 
back, through the canyon, I kind o' shied. 
It seemed risky. He must have felt what 
I was thinking, for he said: 

**[ shall be all right, and you'll find 
that I will enjoy the canyon more than 
most people who have eyes.' 

"We'd no sooner got under way the 


next morning than I saw that he already 
knew the canyon better than ninety-nine 
out of a hundred people who come here for 
the first time. He'd had someone read 
him the best descriptions of it. On the 
way down, he kept asking questions about 
the distances and colorings, the kinds of 
stone we were passing by, the trees and 
shrubs, and the exact lay of the land. 
After I'd described the stone, he liked to 
feel it with his hand and tap it with his 
cane. Once we went into a cave; and he'd 
no sooner got inside than he told me just 
how big it was. His questions were so 
intelligent and his remarks so much to the 
point that I just emptied myself of every- 
thing I knew. 


"I REMEMBER one place where the 
trail crossed a little stream that was 
sliding along so slowly it made no noise at 
all. e're passing over water,’ he said. I 
reckon he must have felt the moisture in 
the air. 

“On our way back he kept telling from 
time to time exactly where we were, and 
repeating all the descriptions I had given 
him, along with other things that he had 
figured out for himself. ‘Almost at the 
top!' he said, as the mules swung up the 
last turn of the trail. A minute later, 
when we climbed over the rim, he ex- 
ciaimed, 'It's been a wonderful experi- 
ence! I wouldn't have missed it for any- 
thing!’ 

“Foreigners, as a rule, are better posted 
about the canyon than Americans are. 
They’ve read descriptions of it, and, likely 
as not, they’ve bought maps on the way. 
Maybe the reason is that they’ve come so 
far to see it. But among our own people 
it ain’t that way; for Westerners, by and 
large, are more appreciative than Eastern- 
ers. Perhaps we're a little closer to nature 
out here. 

“Tve never known a big man or woman 
to come here without being almost 
bowled over. Andrew Carnegie sat on the 
rim for three weeks, day after day, and 
stared and stared. It was winter, and the 
hotel folks had to cover him up to kee 
him from freezing. 'I'm trying to absor 
it, he used to say, ‘but I never can!’ 

* When Charles M. Schwab first looked 
over the rim his eyes got full of tears. 
‘Don’t talk!’ he said to his party. ‘Go 
away and leave me alone!’ He stayed 
right there for two hours. 

It was a mighty big disappointment to 
President Taft that he couldn’t go to the 
bottom. We didn’t have a mule that 
could carry him, and, of course, he couldn’t 
make it on foot. Teddy Roosevelt was 
here four times, and he always said there 
was no other sight in the world to compare 
with it. 

“Classes? Professions? Oh, the canyon 
doesn’t divide folks that way—it sifts 'em 
out by individuals. Of course you can 
count on it spellbinding an artist, a writer, 
a scientist, or an engineer. But with the 
rest there’s no telling. Money, learning, 
even their bringing up doesn’t decide. 
It’s what’s in a man’s soul—what God 
gave him, and what he’s put there him- 
self. 

“Take three men who look to be clipped 
from the same pattern. One will go down 
the trail, pop-eyed, with his mouth open 
like a Bible. The second will chatter all 
the way, and the third will spend most of 
his time cussing out the mule. . . . What- 
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ever's deep down in 'em rises to the sur- 
face. 

** A few years ago I started out with a 
middle-aged couple. Refinement, educa- 
tion, prosperity, were pasted all over 'em. 
As we slowed up on the brink o' the rim I 
could see they were both shaken. 

*** You'd better be sure your stirrups 
are all right," said the man, husky. 

*'Shut up!’ she snapped back. ‘I 
guess I can look out for myself!’ 

“When we got down to the level of the 
Indian Gardens, she rode up beside me, 
with a sort of shamed look on her face, 
and said, 'I can't understand what got 
into me. I never before, in all my life, 
have spoken to my husband like that!’ 

“I know what had ‘got 
into her'—it was the canyon. 
She'd been smothering an 
ingrowing grouch for twenty 
years, and the canyon had 
snapped the puckering string. 
“If any man wants to know 
whether his wife really loves 
him, I'd advise him to take 
her down the Hermit or 
Bright Angel trail. Let it be 
after a heavy snowfall, when 
the mules slip about a bit for 
the first thousand feet, until 
they get below the snow 
line. . . . When he returns 
home he'll either go to the 
judge's for a divorce, or to 
the jeweler’s for a necklace. 


"BUT. as I was saying, you 
can't size up people just 
by looking at 'em. e hot 
summer day a white-haired 
woman, plainly past seventy, 
joined my party. Hot as 
blazes on top, I knew it 
would be still hotter down in 
the canyon. I begged her, 
I pleaded with her, not to 
take the trip. ‘I’m going!’ 
she said—and by the set 
of her jaw I knew she was. 
Before we got back, half of 
the men in the party were 
ready to cave in, but that 
old lady was as fresh as a 
daisy. 

“ Say, we've got to be start- 
ing! Hi! there, Buck!” and 
Peck shied a pebble at one 
of the mules that was wan- 
dering off toward a clump of 
pinons. It hit him behind 
the ear. I never saw a mule 
change his mind so quickly. 

The pack train started, a 
crooked file of mules loaded 
high with supplies for a gang of men far 
down in the canyon, busy revamping the 
tramway trail to the Granite Gorge. Over 
this trail were soon to be toted the cables 
and timbers for a five-hundred-foot sus- 
pension bridge which the National Park 
Service was preparing to swing above the 
muddy, roaring Colorado. It will be the 
only bridge over the river in a thousand- 
mile stretch. As the train headed toward 
the top of Bright Angel trail I reined my 
own mule to the rear—the proper place 
for a noncombatant. A minute later we 
were skirting the rim. 

For two days I had been watching the 
canyon. I thought I had seen it in all its 
moods and colorings: its peaks taking fire 
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in the sunset; its great, restless shadows 
dissolved in the stark light of noon; its 
inner gorges swept by drifting clouds; and 
its whole yawning gulf blotted out by a 
driving January snow. But this canyon of 
early morning was a new wonder, swathed 
in softer robes of light reds and mauves 
and greens and grays, and shimmering, 
magical blues. Around the rim, and as far 
down as one could follow the trail, lay 
snow from the night’s fall. 

It was nearly noon when we halted for 
lunch in an oval amphitheatre above one 
of the lesser gorges. Here it was summer 
warm. The snow of the upper realms was 


a motory. ; 
“Which way do we head now?" I. 


“What would happen if this man had slipped and fallen?” 
asked one nervous lady, as she gazed at a postcard picture 
of this stunt. .. . We'd have gone down half a mile below 
and picked him up with a blotter," said a guide, non- 
chalantly. Several tourists have taken the famous ‘‘Jump- 
ing Rock" leap, but the almost unanimous majority 
prefer safer pastimes. Some even have to creep to the edge 


asked, as we sat on a sandstone ledge and 
smoked. 

“Over there." Peck raised his hand with 
a quick flip of the wrist. '* Does that mean 
anything to you?" 

' North?" 

“U-huh.” He tossed away his ciga- 
rette. “Funny how little sense of distance 
or direction, or even of geography, the 
average person has got. Why, I've 
guided dozens of people who thought the 
were in California or Colorado until 
assured 'em it was Arizona. 1 remember 
one woman who didn't discover until 
nearly noon that she was in the Grand 
Canyon instead of the Royal Gorge. 

“A year or two ago, when my wife and I 
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were living in a cabin on Hermit trail, 
some movie people were down there two 
or three. weeks taking pictures for a 
thriller that was supposed to be set on the 
Mexican border. One of the things they 
used was a wooden sign with 'United 
States’ painted on one side and ‘Mexico’ 
on the other. © 

“One day someone stuck this sign up 
alongside a gate through which the trail 
parties had to pass. For the next three 
or four days I walked over there every 
time.a flock of dudes came along, and it 
seemed as if at least half of those people 


believed that they were passing from the 


United States into Mexico when they 
went through that gate. 

“Up on the rim in front of 
El Tovar Hotel, people who 
have been here often lead 
friends out to show ’em the 
Colorado flowing through the 
canyon bottom. It’sthought- 
ful of them—but the river 
can’t be seen from that point 
at all. I suppose they're 
pointing out Bright Angel 
Creek, or the dry bed of it. 

“Next to crazy questions 
you'l have to hand it to 
people for the stunts they 

ull. We have few accidents 
ere, and almost no serious 
ones; but whenever any- 
thing does happen you can 
be mighty sure it was the 
tourist's own fault. 


A FEW years ago I had a 
man who was dead set on 
carrying some cactus back 
with him. I warned him it 
was bad stuff to handle 
around a mule, and made 
him throw it away. When I 
wasn't looking he picked it 
up again and hitched it on 
back of his saddle. 

“We were going up a steep 
part of the trail when that 
cactus worked under the 
saddle, and a heavy jounce 
drove it into the mule's 
back. I can still see that 
bird going through the air. 
When he landed he was 
pretty badly bunged up and 
had his face scratched in a 
dozen places. Reckon he 
must have escaped serious 
injury by hitting on his head. 

“Another feller was one of 
those butterfly bugs. He 
carried a long-handled net, 
which I warned him not to 
try to use while he was in the saddle. Pretty 
soon a flossy-winged butterfly drifted 
along and he made a wide swipe at it. All 
he succeeded in landing was a healthy 
whack across the mule's ear. . . .When we 
picked him up we thought his shoulder 
was broken. But it turned out to be only 
a bad bruise. 

* Do you remember that nice bunch of 
catclaw below Jacob’s Ladder? I helped 
haul a fellow out of that one day. He had 
tried to set up his camera, tripod and all, 
on the mule’s neck. Funny he should have 
struck just in that bunch of catclaw! I 
thought the seat had been reserved three 
days before by a young chap who had 
slung his leg across (Continued on page 109) 


The Ten Commandments of 
Sport, and of Everything Else 


For these principles apply in business, in work of any kind, in the 
home, in friendship, in our struggle against circumstances, 
against “luck”—in fact. everywhere 


By Hugh S. Fullerton 


Sporting Editor of the New York “Evening Mail” 


ON’T think that the ten com- 
mandments given here apply 
only to sport, or to games of 


one kind or another. They: 


apply also to any and every 
sort of contest in which a human bein 
can take part. They might just as well 
be called, “The ten com- 
mandments of business," or 
“The ten commandments 
of the home,” or, “The ten 
commandments of friend- 
ship," or, “The ten com- 
mandments of living." 

We are always engaged 
in some kind of a struggle; 
always “playing the game" 
somehow or other. lt may 
be a competition against 
other human beings, or it 
may be fight against cir- 
cumstances. Probably there 
isn't a day when you do not 
have a chance to show 
whether you are “a good 
sport." 

Remember this, as you 
read the stories given in this 
article: you don't have to 
be a baseball player, or a 
prize-fighter, to get some- 
thing out of these stories 
that you can use. A busi- 
ness man has more chances 
to be a quitter than a ball 
player has. I have known 
men who were quitters as 
husbands; women who were 
quitters as wives. In every 
office and every home there 
are cowards who are always 
trying to hide their failures 
under some alibi. These 
ten commandments apply 
to life as much as they do to 
sport. 

There are recorded more 
than seven thousand kinds 
of contests and games that 
involve the matching of 
brain, eye, nerve, or muscle. 
They range from pinochle to 
prize-fighting. ore than 
two hundred “champions” are recorded 
in the books. All this comes under the 
general head of “Sport.” 

The ten commandments of sport, which 
are given here, are the unwritten ones. 
They have been carved only on the tab- 
lets of tradition. They are not in the 
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1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


9. 


printed regulations, but they are the 
principles of conduct which all sportsmen 
must obey if they want to remain within 
the pale. 

The first of these ten commandments 
is: “Thou shalt not quit.” 

“Quitting” is the cardinal sin of sport, 


The Code of a Good Sport 


Thou shalt not quit. 
Thou shalt not alibi. , 
Thou shalt not gloat over win- 


ning. 


Thou shalt not be a rotten loser. 
Thou shalt not take unfair ad- 


vantage. 


Thou shalt not ask odds thou 


art unwilling to give. 


Thou shalt always be ready to 
give thine opponent the shade. 
Thou shalt not under estimate 
an opponent, nor over estimate 


thyself. 


Remember that the game is the 
thing, and that he who think- 
eth otherwise is a mucker and 


no true sportsman. 


Honor the game thou playest, 
for he who playeth the game 
straight and hard wins even 


when he loses. 


and the quitter is branded with a mark of 
yellow. 

The edict is sometimes a most cruel 
one, because it does not take into con- 
sideration the reason for a man's quitting. 
To quit means to “dog it," to “show the 
yellow," to lack gameness. Yet I believe 


that very few who quit in any contest do 
so through lack of courage. 

I have seen men quit cold, and look as 
if they were cowards; but in practically 
every case which I have investigated, the 
cause has been physical exhaustion, which 
dulled the brain and brought on a condi- 
tion in which the man did 
not care what happened. — 

We had a ball slayer once 
who was, I believe, one of 
the gamest, cheeriest, nervi- 
est men I ever have 
known. He was a fighter, 
and in one World’s Series 
it was his hitting that turned 
the tide. 

Yet he quit! In the midst 
of one of the hardest cam- 
po in the history of 

aseball he stopped, cold. 

He was jeered, abused, 
scorned by his fellows. I 
found him in tears in his 
room and he said: 

“I don't care. I'm done! 
I'm through! I can't go any 
further." 

He had exhausted his 
physical powers until he 
could not carry on the 
struggle. He was too tired 
and worn out to care what 
happened, or what anyone 
said. Yet, as I came away, 
1 thought of him as one of 
the finest examples of sports- 
man I had ever known. 

The second command- 
ment is: “Thou shalt not 
alibi.” 

To “alibi” is to take 
refuge in excuses. But in 
sport no excuses go. The 
man who is beaten may 
have the best explanation 
possible for his defeat; but 
if he is a true sportsman he 
never presents those ex- 
cuses. According to the 
code, he must say, “The 
best man won," and let it 
go at that. 

We had a ball player once on the old 
Chicago team who was the champion of 
all alibiers. He was really a fine player; a 
man who stood high and who needed no 
explanations; but the habit of alibi had 
grown upon him. He had to have an 
excuse for every error no matter how it 


happened. According to him, he never 
was at fault. We noticed, after a time, 
that whenever he failed to field a ground 
ball, he would scan the ground carefully, 
then pick up a pebble and toss it angrily 
aside, making the erowd believe that the 
ball had struck a pebble and bounced 
away. After every game he quarreled 
with the ground keeper over the condi- 
tion of the field. 

This alibi went well, until one night in 
the locker room, as he undressed, the 
pocket of his uniform spilled a dozen 
pebbles onto the floor! Then the secret 
was out. He had been carrying pebbles 
to establish his alibi. 

ntrast this man with another, a 
friend of mine, who was a champion in the 
prize ring. one occasion, he was 
fighting a man who was nowhere near his 
equal. Friends and advisers asked him to 
go easy, and to permit the other fellow to 
to make a good. showing. He foolishly 
agreed not to knock out the setond-rater 
during the early rounds. The man had 
been his friend. He wanted him to 
prosper. You can imagine his feelings in 
the first and second rounds when he dis- 
covered that the other fighter was trying 
with all his force to land a knock-out 
blow. This other fellow knew that my 
friend had promised to ''go easy ” for four 
rounds, and he took advantage of that 
promise to try to win in those rounds. 

The champion was beaten because he 
trusted his friends. He was bitter and 
sullen. He never has uttered a word to 
explain his defeat—but if ever those two 
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meet again, which it is now said they will 

, the man who stole the title, under the 
guise of friendship, will have reason to 
regret the act. 

t has been my experience that there 
are more good losers than there are good 
winners. The tendency to gloat over a 
victory is strong in us all. The third and 
fourth commandments of sport are “Thou 
shalt not gloat” and “Thou shalt not be 
a rotten loser." It is harder to obey the 
first of these two. 

As an example, there was the fight be- 
tween Richie Mitchell and Benny Leonard 
which was promoted by Miss Anne Mor- 
gan last winter for the benefit of devas- 
tated France. Benny Leonard is an idol 
in New York. During his career as a 
boxer he has stood for the best that a bad 
game has to offer. He has fought clean 
and won in the same manner. His sports- 
manship, even as much as his abihty to 
box and to hit, has made him famous and 
well liked. 


"THERE was something of the feud ele- 
ment in the match between the two. 
Mitchell had lost the championship to 
Leonard, and never was satisfied that he 
should have done so. He was determined 
to win it back. 

In the first round Mitchell, forcing the 
attack, left his jaw exposed and, like a 
flash Leonard sent a crashing right to the 
vital spot. Mitchell dropped, badly 
dazed. Leonard stood over him, a few 
feet away, waiting for him to rise; and in 
his excitement he motioned with both 
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hands, as if daring Mitchell to get up. 
The dazed boxer struggled to his feet, and 
again was smashed down. Again Leonard 
motioned tauntingly. Again Mitchell 
struggled up, and [Ad the third time was 
dropped nce more, Leonard motioned 
with both hands—striving to goad his 
adversary into getting up too quickly. 

suddenly, out of that seemingly inert 
mass on the floor there flashed a spark! 
Mitchell came to his feet, wabbling, stag- 
gering, and with a vicious lunge drove his 
left to the jaw of his gloating foe. In an 
instant, the scene was reversed. The 
champion was on the floor, dazed and all 
but out, while the victim of his gloating 
waited, recovering from the brain shocks 
he had suffered, trying to steady himself 
to launch the knock-out blow. 

The scream of delight which arose from 
the crowd seemed to lift the roof. The 
wild demonstration was not because the 
champion had been dropped, but because 
he had acted in an unsportsmanlike 
manner, and the crowd was rejoicing over 
his seeming defeat. 

Leonard stalled for two rounds, slowly 
recovering, and finally won. But he had 
lost more friends, by his gloating over 
a fallen foeman, than he had won in 
re of boxing. During the next week 

received literally hundreds of letters 
criticizing Leonard. for his lack of sports- 
manship. That act of thoughtlessness, 
perhaps due to excitement, cost him more 

riends than he had made in years. 

The sixth and seventh commandments 
of sport are (Continued on page 78) 


It’s an awful responsibility—to have 
to be right all the time 


about a certain great ball player who had one 
terrible weakness. He was always right—never 

at fault. He had an “alibi” ready for every emergency. 
For years I have had a name for that kind of man. 


C): THE opposite page “Hughie” Fullerton tells 


I call him a “perfectionist,” one of these sure-fire John- 


nies who never, never miss. Or at least, when he 
does miss, he will tell you that he could have hit the 
mark—if/ In other words, he is a hundred per cent 
pure in judgment and skill. 

My! What an awful responsibility! What a load 
tocarry! Just think of having to get up in the morning 
and work all day and be home all the evening—and 
never make a mistake! Just think of everything you do 
and everything you say being absolutely right in all 
respects! Doesn't the very thought of it make your 
head ache? 

There was a guy in Grecian mythology named Atlas. 
His business was to carry the heavens and the stars on 
his shoulders. It was a fearful job. It used to give 
me the trembles to think of it. What if he should drop 
them! I never thought about him without feeling as 


if I wanted to scream—"'Set 'em down, Atlas! Set 'em 
down!" 

Just so with the “perfectionist.” 
frightful burden on his shoulders. 


He, too, carries a 
And to him also I 


"feel like screaming— "Set it down, set it down! Just to 


look at you makes me nervous. You don’t have to 
carry that load. Nobody wants you to. Nobody ex- 
pects you to. Folks will think just as much of you, 
even more, if you make some mistakes and admit 
them.” 

So get the idea out of your head that you have got 
to bat 1,000. Be prepared to strike out occasionally. 
Babe Ruth does—and what of it? Nobody in business 
or on the ball field can hit 'em every time. Try for a 
good average. "That's all you can get, anyhow. And 
let the missed ones go. Don't stop to explain them. 
You can't fool the spectators into thinking that you 
are perfect. They are all “onto” you. Your excuses 
just bore them. The way to wake up the grand-stand 
is to knock a three-bagger. And you will never do that 
unless your motto is—Face to the front, eye on the 
ball, and to blazes with the one I just fanned!” 
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“For Twenty-Five Years I Have 
Hated This Town” 
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What Has Happened so Far in the Story 


OSCOE TALBOT had tried in vain to awaken the New England village of Claggett. In 
this struggle he was broken financially and physically and died a ruined man. His wife 

and young son, John, left the town with empty hands. After his mother's death John went to 
the Northwest and, while still a young man, became successful in the lumber business. One 
day he received $2,225 in bills, enclosed in an unsigned note: “This is in repayment of injury 
done you twenty-five years ago." He decided that it came from Claggett, though mailed at a 
neighboring town. He found out that his father’s house—sold under foreclosure after his 
mother’s departure—had really brought more than the mortgage by $2,225. The money had 


been withheld by someone. 


Talbot turns up in the village, bent on knowledge and revenge. The affairs of John Hyatt 
are approaching disaster. His charming daughter is driven to an engagement with a lawyer, 
Sim Parker, who tells her it is the price she must pay if he is to keep silent as to certain of 


Hyatt’s crooked dealings. To ca 


yatt's misfortunes money has been taken from his safe, 


presumably by his son Jamie, who spends much time drinking and fishing with the village 


vagabond, Cal Pennock. 


As these things are happening John Talbot appears and calls upon Sim Parker, who had 


written him the facts about his father’s house. 


e retains Parker as his lawyer. John shows 


the anonymous letter to Parker, who urges him to drop the matter. 
The moment John Talbot leaves, the lawyer calls up Hyatt: “The amount stolen was $2,225, 


wasn't it?” 


John Talbot sees for the first time Elsie Hyatt, going to the saloon for her drunken brother. 
John meets an old friend in Cal Pennock, the ne'er-do-well, and learns more about Hyatt's 


connection with his father's disasters. 


Elsie goes to Sim Parker's office to tell him that before she marries him, he must rescue her 
father from his business troubles. Parker is away, but Elsie meets Ada Rudd on the stairs. 
Ada tells Elsie that Parker has “turned her off” so that he can marry Elsie. 

Meanwhile, the excitement in Claggett has become intense. John has bought up store sites 
in the town, as well as the Ashby trolley line. Builders have been set to work rejuvenating the 


home of Talbot's father. 


Cal Pennock creates a sensation when with Talbot he drives up to the 


poorfarm in Talbot's automobile and brings away Ferd Bloomer, an inmate, who, like Pennock, 


had been a friend of Talbot's father. 


HE workmen had gone. They 

were to return on the morrow; 

but in the meanwhile Talbot's 

Folly, outwardly, had sunk into 

its accustomed quiet, the silence 
of its twenty-five years of solitude and 
decay. Indoors, though, it was different. 
The grime and rubbish, the fallen plaster 
and the hacked, splintered woodwork had 
been removed, and the house, a part of it 
at any rate, again was habitable. There 
were carpets on the floors, the plasterers 
had repaired the breaks in the walls and 
ceilings, and in the big open fireplace of 
the living-room a fire oF logs was crackling 
cheerfully. Through the house, too, stole 
a long-forgotten scent, the homely odor of 
cooking, and from the same source, the 
kitchen at the back, came also the clatter 
of dishes, intermingled with snatches of 
song pitched in a high nasal key: 


“I was seeing Nellie ho-o-ome, 
I was seeing Nellie ho-o-ome.” 


The singer’s voice was as familiar as the 
song. It was old Cal, and presently he 
himself stuck a head in at the parlor door. 

* Say, how do you like your eggs? Up- 
side down or sunny side up?” 
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Either way was acceptable to the mas- 
ter of the house, and withdrawing his 
grinning phiz, Cal again burst into song. 

Talbot stirred restlessly. 

He was slouched down in a big eas 
chair before the fire, and across the heart 
sat Jerry Dimmock. Jerry’s keen, wind- 
bitten face wore at the moment a some- 
what unwonted look for that brisk indi- 
vidual. He seemed troubled, a little 
morose, in fact. He had been talking to 
Talbot when Cal’s entrance interrupted 
him, and now he spoke again. 

“T don’t like it, boss,” he said labori- 
ously. “I don't like it at all. I'll admit 
you have plenty to give you a grudge 
against this burg; but, just the same, John, 
what you're doing is not like you." 

Talbot made no reply. 

He still sat gazing at the fire, his eyes 
distant. If he had heard what Dimmock 
said, the speech evidently had made slight 
impression, and after a moment's pause 
Jerry gaveashrug. “Oh, well," he grunted, 
' you're the boss, and it’s not up to me to 
tell you anything, I suppose." 

lios much did you get done to-day?” 

Dimmock drew a sheaf of papers from 
his pocket. 


. this town," 


“There are the leases for the Claggett 
property, the three stores on the ablic 
green. Here’s a copy of the wire I sent 
the Portland office this afternoon. This 
other paper is a list of the shipments they 
made to-day from the Portland wharf.” 

Talbot took the papers. 

“Seven carloads, eh?" 

“They'll ship ten to-morrow,” said 
Dimmock; then he grinned. “Lord!” he 

runted, "I'd hate to be that fellow 
yatt when he wakes up to what's hap- 
pening to his trade." 

Talbot’s eyes gleamed. 

“I was in Hyatt's mill last night," he - 
said. Dinmock stared, and at the stare 
Talbot grinned. “Its on its last legs, 
Jerry. I looked the whole place over, and 
it’s nothing but a shed full of junk, a 
joke. . . . And that’s not all the joke, 
either," added Talbot. “The mill is the 
one thing that's kept this dump alive; and 
these long-hairs here can't see it. All they 
can see is that they hate John Hyatt, and 
they're doing their darnedest to ruin him!" 

“Yes,” said Dimmock quietly; *' they're 
trying to bust him, the way they busted 
your father." 


I? WAS a new thought— new, at any rate, 
to Talbot. He frowned sharply as he 
glanced at Dimmock, but the glance Dim- 
mock didn't see. “The joke would be on 
Dimmock said slowly, “if 
someone was to help out old Hyatt, not 
bust him!”  * 

Talbot was still staring at him. 

* Do you mean me?" he inquired. 

Dimmock hunched his shoulders idly. 

“That’s up to you, John," he replied, 
and Talbot gave a laugh. 

The laugh was harsh, ironic. “I help 
that crook—help him after what he did? 
You must think me soft," he was saying, 
when there came a sound from the hall. 
Talbot paused. “What was that?" 

It was someone at the door, someone 
knocking. ‘‘See who it is," said Talbot. 

“Its a lady, John," Dimmock said 

uietly, and Talbot scrambled to his feet. 
he visitor was still standing at the door, 
and he gazed at her in wonder. 

“How do you do, Miss Hyatt," he said. 

Closing he door behind him, Jerry 
Dimmock withdrew. 

She slipped down into the big easy chair 
Talbot pushed toward her, and for a mo- 
ment there was a pause. In spite of her 
determination—the hours, too, she had 
given to thinking over what she meant 
to do—she was obviously disconcerted. 
For one thing she had expected to find 
Talbot alone, and her confusion when 
Dimmock opened the door had swept 
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Clint's face grew convulsed. 


from her mind what she meant to say. 
But now, alone with Talbot, she was still 
more self-conscious and uneasy. 

Since her chance meeting with him 
that morning she had planned busily how 
she would act with him. He was a gentle- 
man—she had seen that; and added to this, 
she had dwelt again and again in her mind 
on the impression the brief glimpse of him 
had given to her. He looked to her too 
big, capable and kindly—too boyishly 
straightforward besides—to take advan- 
tage of hef position, unusual, not to say ir- 
regular, as it might be. Then, too, her own 
manner would be her protection. She 
would be reserved and dignified, she de- 
cided. She would adopt toward him the 
air of one stranger addressing another; for, 
after all, it was purely on business she 
meant to see him. If possible, she meant 
also to adopt toward him the air and de- 
portment of a woman older than himself— 
one habituated, also, to the ways of the 
world. 

Talbot’s air did not help her. 

He was gazing at her steadily. As he 
did so he was smiling queerly. It was 
as if he were amused. So, at any rate, she 
felt, and she colored faintly. 

** You wish to see me?" he inquired. 

Elsie sat up abruptly. She was not self- 
conscious now. She was a little startled, 


instead. The tone he'd used was like a 
dash of cold water in her face, and for- 
getting utterly the words, the set phrases 
she'd planned carefully for a beginning, 
she began faltering a rambling, stumbling 
apology for disc bine him. 

Talbot still didn't help her. 
apes what is it you wish?" he asked. 
“I came to see you about that letter." 

* What letter, Miss Hyatt?" 

“The letter you got in Seattle. The 
letter with the money in it." 

“What do you wish to know about it?" 

“You received it, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” briefly. 

“You received the money, too?” 

“Yes,” bluntly. 

Elsie shivered. 


HE was cold—cold from the walk 

through the driving mist—chilled, too, 
by his brief, blunt manner. She looked at 
him a moment, then made the plunge. 

* Do you know who sent it?" she asked. 

“Yes,” said Talbot. “ You sent it, Miss 
Hyatt." 

"What!" she cried. 

Talbot's tone when he replied was as 
brief and direct as before. 

“I was told this afternoon. I was also 
told where you got the money," he added; 
and somehow Elsie struggled to her feet. 


“So that's the game, is it?” he snarled 


Her house of cards had tumbled to the 
ground. The last thing it had involved 
was the knowledge on his part that she 
had sent the money. But that he knew, 
too, where she got the money! . . . She 
faced him doggedly. ‘Yes, I took it from 
my father's safe," she said. “I thought 
you had been done a wrong, and I meant 
to right it. I felt you might be poor and 
in need, so I took the money—stole it, if 
you like, and sent it to you. .. . And now," 
she added, “do you wish to know why I 
came here to-night? Shall I tell you now?" 

He was listening, intent. 

“Why, Miss Hyatt?" 

“It was—it was—” She faltered, then 
stopped. 

“Well?” 

“Tt was to ask you to give me back 
that money,” she replied, "that's why!” 

And that, in short, had been her plan. 

That was why she had gone to him first, 
not Parker. It was to beg him to return 
the money, to get it back by any means 
she could. The two thousand dollars, she 
was sure, would save her father; she didn’t 
know yet it would take far more than that 
to do it. 

He was studying her closely. 

“Tell me," he said slowly. 
ue F was poor, in need?" 


“ 


es. 


“You 
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“And that really was why you sent it?” 

“It was one reason.” 

“You weren't by any chance—afraid ?" 

* Afraid of what?" 

* Afraid, well, I might know about that 
wrong. Afraid I might know who did it.” 

Her face was defiant. 

“What if you do know? You can't do 
anything," she retorted. 

His eyes still were on hers, and the 
hard, uncompromising line had altered 
on his mouth. He spoke then; and won- 
dering, Elsie looked up swiftly. His voice, 
like his look, had changed. 

“It may be, Miss Hyart, that I have 
made a mistake. It may be, for all I 
know, that I have unwittingly done a 
wrong. Let me ask you something: When 
you sent that money you really thought I 
might be poor, in need?” 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“You meant the money to help me?” 

“Yes.” 


HE LOOKED away then, his eyes seek- 
ing the fire on the hearth. For a mo- 
ment he seemed to think; then, after 
another moment he looked back at her: 

“You are like your mother, I think.” 

“My mother?” she echoed, astonished. 
He nodded. 

“At any rate," he said gravely, ‘‘as 
once I used to think of her.” 

She looked at him, astonished. 

“Why, you are cold—shaking!” he ex- 
claimed. He put out his hand hesitantly. 
* Won't you take off your coat—warm 
yourself by the fire?" 

“Thank you, no." 

She was shaking as she spoke, and he 
looked at her gravely. 

“Let me get you some tea, won't you?” 
“Thank you, I don’t care for any tea.’ 
He seemed not to hear her refusal. “If 

you'll let me get you a cup,” he said, '*we 
can talk while you're drinking it." Then 
he smiled at her. *My mother and I often 
sat talking in this room. She had tea here 
every afternoon, and L loved it. You'll 
change your mind, won't you?" 

Elsie was more wondering than ever. 

There was no explanation of that 
swift change in his mood; but Talbot, ap- 
parently, saw no reason it should be ex- 
plained. She was again about to decline, 
when he turned away abruptly. In the 
same abrupt way he hurried out, and 
Elsie wearily seated herself. 

How had he known she had sent that 
money? How, too, had he found out she 
had taken it from her father's safe? Jamie, 
she was certain, was the only one who'd 
known that, and he had only happened to 

uess. She had not seen Jamie since 
dan he had goneagain, leaving no word; 
but that Jamie should have told was ab- 
surd. But then, what difference did it 
make who had told? What difference, 
even, did it make that Talbot knew? The 
main thing was to get the money back. 

What a fool she'd been! What a dolt, a 
ninny, she reflected, she had made of her- 
self b that silly impulse to which she'd 
given way! She did not regret having 
sent the money; it was his by rights. It 
was the fool way she'd managed it; first, 
stealing the money, then sending it to him 
with that letter, the letter—pshatv!—she 
had so romantically pictured him receiv- 
ing! She flushed hotly at the thought. 
She flushed still more hotly as she reflected 
what the man himself must think of her, 
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stealing the money, 
then sending it to 
him!... But no mat- 
ter what he thought 
she must get the 
money back. 

“ Here we are,” said 
Talbot. 

He had a tray in his 
hand. On the tray was 
a teapot, a silver urn 
bubbling over a spirit 
lamp, a plate of toast 
nestling under a white 
linen cloth, a silver 
sugar bowl and two 
cape and saucers. 

albot set the tray 
on a nearby table. 

“Let me take your 
hat; you'll be more 
comfortable," he sug- 
gested. 

It was, to say the 
least, hardly what 
she'd expected—sit- 
ting with him at a 
tea table. Talbot, 
however, now that 
he'd had his way, was 
uu brisk and 

Np Paces boy- 
ihly = he sat down A 
the chair opposite. 

Elsie’s hands were 
clenched beneath the 
table. 

"Mr. Talbot, I 
didn't come here to 
take tea with you.” 

"[ know. Don't 
let's talk of that," he 
answered lightly, and 
lifting up the napkin 
on the plate he peered 
under it. “ Buttered 
toast, eh?” he re- 
marked. “Next time, 
Miss Hyatt, I'll see 
we have cake.”’ 

Next time? she 
thought . next 
time! Well, she could 
do nothing but make 
the best of it. Me- 
chanically she picked 
up the silver tea- 
caddy, and as me- 
chanically occupied 
herself with making 
the tea. 


HE WAS watching 
her intently, his 
eyes puckered with 
ghost boyish grin of 
his. Pretty soft, 
this!" He chuckled 
again. “I’dgivesome- 
thing to have some of 
the boys see me now. 
Elsie glanced at him. 
“My men, I mean, lumberjacks, track 
layers, road-builders, lads like that. 
They’d make one swallow of a cup like 
this, one bite of a slice of toast like that!” 

* You are a lumberman, then?" 

“Part of the time." 

“A part?" 

“Its a development company—lumber 
operations, power plants, town sites—all 
that sort of thing." 


* Are 


She wet her lips again. 


She looked at him in surprise. 

Talbot nodded idly. “We begin young 
in the Northwest. At fourteen Í was 
cookee in a lumber camp. Began at the 
bottom and worked up. 

“And now you own it—the company?” 

«No; it owns me," he laughed. 

“As president and general manager,” 
he added, he was also general slave. 
“Ever been out West, the Northwest?” 


John Talbot’s Revenge, by MAXIMILIAN FOSTER 


you going to give it to me?” she asked. ‘‘No,” he answered quietly 


She shook her head, and he bent forward, 
his eyes lighting. ''You'd love it out 
there! You'd love its bigness, its.trees, its 
hills, its scenery. Once a fellow gets that 
into his blood it seems to make him forget 
little things. What he does he wants to do 
big—big like the country.” 

"Are your people like these people 
here?" Elsie aked. 

** Here?" he echoed. 


She nodded, and Talbot laughed. 

The laugh was not just pleasant. “No,” 
he said deliberately, “they are not like 
these people here; they have something to 
do. They are too busy to be like that.” 

It was her first glimpse of his feeling 
toward the town. True, she knew from 
his father’s history he had little cause to 
love the place; but she was startled by the 
scorn and dislike his speech betara. 
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“When you hate Clag- 
gett so, I wonder you came 
back to it,” she observed. 


Talbot looked at her 
curiously. 
2 A PN donn know why?” 
o. 


He took the cup she 
handed him, and setit down. 
He was still gazing at her 
steadily. "I'll tell you why 
I came back," he said de- 
liberately. “I came back 
to give this town a taste of 
its own medicine." 

He rose slowly and went 
to the fireplace. Leaning 
against the mantel, from 
that height he looked down 
at her. "Let me tell you 
something, Miss Hyatt: Pu 
a busy man; every hour of 
my time is pledged, and I 
have little leisure to give 
up to the luxury of hate. 
For twenty-five years I 
have hated this town— 
hated everything about it; 
but that's all I did—hate. 
I was too busy to do any- 
thing else; in fact, I had 
almost forgotten about it. 
'Then, one decur was four 
weeks or so ago—it all came 
back to me. And do you 
know why?" She shook her 
head. “It was your letter— 
with the money in it. I got 
your letter, and it set me 
off again." 

“I did that!" she cried. 

"Yes, you did that." 


GAIN Talbot's mouth 
had hardened, and, his 


voice curt and blunt, he 


continued: “Your letter 
brought it all back again, 
Miss Hyatt. I thought I 
had forgotten. It seems I 


hadn't, though, and now I 
can't tell you what I hate 
* the most—this town and its 
people—or the feeling that 
once again I have my hate 
with me. And that is an- 
other reason why I came 
back. When I've paid this 
place in its own coin I'll be 
square. When I'm square I 
won't have to waste more 
time in hating it!" 
Elsie was waiting till he 
finished. Her mouth was 
dry; she wet her lips before 
she spoke. 
*Mr. Talbot, who told 
you I sent that letter?’ 
* What good would it do 
you to know?" 
Inertly, she made no 
further effort to learn. As 
inertly she rose from her chair. For a 
moment she stood beside it, one hand 
gripping its back. “You know why I 
came here to see you, don’t you?” 

“Yes, Miss Hyatt.” 

“Tell me why.” 

“It was to ask me for that money,” 

“Tt was." And she wet her lips again. 
“Are you going to give it to me?” she 
asked. (Continued on page 72) 
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They Turn Bad Boys Into Good Citizens 


HESTER A. LYON and his 
wife live at Lebanon, Oregon. 
They have a farm there. It is 
not a stock farm nor a wheat 
farm. It is a boy farm. Their 
crop is better citizens. Their farm is not 
owned, operated, or controlled by the 
state or the county. It is operated by 
the boys themselves, under the supervision 
of Mr. and Mrs. Lyon, who own the place. 
Mr. Lyon came to Oregon eight years 
ago. Before that, he had worked 
in the stock-yard district, in Chi- 
cago. He became interested in 
the boy-life problem. So at the 
Chicago University he took a 
course in civics and philanthropy. 
Mr. Lyon was twenty-three years 
old when he went to Oregon. 
What he had studied seemed good 
in theory, so he decided to see if 
it would work out in practice. 
He bought a farm near Leba- 
non, and during 1913 and 1914 
gathered around him twelve boys 


In the center are Mr. and Mrs. Ches- 
ter Lyon, who are engaged in turn- 
ing bad boys into good ones by the 
open-air and open-dealing method. 
Out of the many so-called incorrigi- 
bles they have trained on their farm, 
only a few have turned out badly. 
The rest have made good citizens, 
and many of them distinguished 
citizens. Yet neither Mr. nor Mrs. 
Lyon ever ''preaches." The square 
deal, combined with hard work, is 
their motto when dealing with boys 


who were problems, boys who were thought 
to be incorrigible, and who otherwise 
would have been sent to the State Train- 
ing School. 

Horsemen say there are more balky 
drivers than balky horses. Mr. Lyon 
believed that the fault with incorrigible 
boys more often lay at the door of the 


parent than of the boy. He believed this 
to be particularly true when there is con- 
stant discord in the home, or where the 


home is broken by divorce. He told 
each of the boys who came to him that 
society had decided that they were delin- 
quent, but that he was going to suspend 
judgment and let the boy himself prove 
whether he was guilty or not. He said, 
“I am going to put no restraint over you. 
If you do not appreciate what I am trying 
to do for you, you may run away. ore- 
over, I refuse to punish you, for I believe 
that brute force should be used only on 
brutes, not on reasoning and rea- 
sonable creatures.” 

The boys were quartered in 
individual seven-by-seven tents, 
and each boy was furnished with 
a cot and chair. (He said to them, 
“I cannot make you good; if you 
are going to be good, it is because 
you yourself want to be." 

“What do you do when it comes 
toa difference of opinion as to what 
is right or wrong?" I inquired. 

“I use firmness, tempered with 
love,” said Mr. Lyon. “When a boy 


The other pictures show the boys 
on the Lyon farm. They do not 
look like incorrigibles. The explana- 
tion of the incorrigible boy, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lyon, lies more often 
with the parent than with the boy. 
Here the boys are shown at work and 
at play. When a question comes 
up between Mr. Lyon and one of 
them, Mr. Lyon simply states his 
side of it, and then tells the boy to 
go off in some quiet place by himself 
and think the matter over carefully 


cannot see things in what I believe to be 
the right light, 1 have him try the ‘think’ 
method. I say to him, ‘I want you to go off 
by yourself, out there in the field under 
the trees, and think this out for yourself. 
I want you to think the problem through 
from all sides, and decide what you hon- 
estly believe is the right and the wrong of 
the matter.’ 

“Surprising as it may seem, this method 
works. The appeal to a boy's sense of 
honor, squareness, and fair play rarely 
fails to produce the desired result. The 
boys do not look upon me as a stern 
judge, nor even as a guardian, but more 
as a big brother who has been through the 
same problems that they themselves are 
meeting, and who wants to help them to 
settle them rightly. 

“In other words, I am one of them. I 
never preach to them. I never even talk 
at them. We go on hikes and spend the 
night together on Peterson's Butte, or 
we all go down to the river and swim. 
We go out camping, cook over a camp 
fire and on flat stones. When we are on 
these hikes, we gather around the fire of 
an evening and talk things over. I do 
not give them my views, but I ask for 
their opinions and then, when they ask 
me for mine, I give my views on the sub- 

ect. Here are some of the subjects we 
liave threshed out together: 
"Study of birds, reputation and char- 
acter, pull, study in faces, why we should 
thank God for trials, aiming high, sticking 
to it, to-day and to-morrow, what every 
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boy should know about his own body, 
how do you want your sister treated, 
saving and spending, optimism, politics, 
profanity, the liquor industry, drifting, 
a mother's love— Can you not see what a 
wonderful opportunity there is here, in 
discussing such subjects, of teaching the 
boys worth-while truths? 

""The second year I had my farm we 
increased our family to thirty boys. In 
1916 we had forty boys, next year we had 
ten more, in 1918 there were sixty boys 
with us, in 1919 seventy boys, and last 
year we had seventy-five. It is our own 
farm—the boys are our guests. : 

“How do we feed such a mob of hungry 
boys? Most of our supplies the boys 
themselves raise on the farm. We get 
out a paper called the Big Brother Farm 
Bulletin, the advertising in which helps 
provide revenue to buy food that we can- 
not raise on the farm. 

“Five years ago, I married Miss Kath- 
erine J. Moritz, a school-teacher, who was 
as enthusiastic about helping to solve the 
boy problem as I am myself. A little 
later a college graduate from Portland, 
Miss Georgia M. Kiger, volunteered to 
serve as assistant matron. Boys who 
have graduated from our farm and have 
secured good positions have sent checks 
to us or donated supplies, to enable us to 
take care of more boys. We have had 
one hundred and ninety-six boys, all of 
whom have been problems to society. I 
try to keep in touch with every boy who 
has been on our farm. Only eight of them, 
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so far as I know, have gone wrong. 
Many of our boys, now young men, are 
making good in the mechanical, profes- 
sional, or business life of Portland or 
other Western cities. The secret of keep- 
ing a boy from doing harmful things is to 
give him something useful to do. All he 
needs is to have his energies rightly di- 
rected. By substituting ‘do’ for ‘don’t,’ 
you can work miracles in making good 
oys out of supposedly bad ones. 

“Our farm is open for inspection twen- 
ty-four hours a day, every day in the 
year. What is the solution of the delin- 
quent boy problem?... The thing that 
would do more to solve this question than 
anything else would be to get better par- 
ents for the boys, parents who would be 
comrades to their boys, parents who would 
teach them social hygiene and who would 
not nag them when they are doing no harm. 

“If we could get rid of our false modesty 
in telling boys about the sanctity of their 
bodies, if in the home, the church, and the 
school the boys should be taught that 
their bodies are the living temples of the 
Holy Ghost, that should not be profaned 
—then the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency would cease to be a problem. A 
bad boy means danger to a good girl; 
your daughter may marry him, or per- 
chance be ruined by him. The sooner we 
learn that we are our brother’s keeper, 
the sooner we appreciate that the welfare 
of every boy concerns all of us, the sooner 
we shall have a better, cleaner, brighter 
world.” FRED LOCKLEY 


A Night Watchman Who Sticks 
to His Job 


HINK of being on the job as 

night watchman seven nights a 

week for ten consecutive years 

without a single lay-off! 

That’s the record hung up by 
Edward G. Brockmeyei , merchant police- 
man, of Fort Wayne, Indiana. It is be- 
lieved to be a r:cord unique in the entire 
country. 

Mr. Brockmeyer's night starts at seven- 
thirty each. evening and ends at five- 
thirty o'clock every morning. Every hour 
during the night he covers eighteen 
blocks, ringing in at thirty clocks and 
trying the doors of over fifty business 
houses. He has no time off during the 
night for lunch or for rest. 

During the time he has been on the job 
he has experienced extremes in tempera- 
ture ranging from one hundred degrees 
above zero to twenty-one degrees below 
zero. He has tramped his beat during 
wind storms which approached cyclonic 
velocity and during rainfalls that broke 
all previous local weather-bureau records. 
Also, he has broken paths through snow 
drifts that tied up the city for days. All 
during this time he has never been late 
more than six minutes in ringing in at any 
given clock, except on twelve occasions. 
On seven of these he was late because he 
was engaged in effecting the arrest of bur- 
glars discovered in stores on his beat. On 
the fiveother occasions he was late because 
he was pursuing thugs who had been dis- 
covered in an attempt to enter stores. __ 

* My job is on my mind every minute 


of the time that I am on duty," said Mr. 
Brockmeyer. “I never think of anything 
but my work while I am making my 
rounds. You see, l have to watch out for 
fires and water leakages as well as burglars 
every night, and I have to turn out certain 
lights at certain hours, too. All of this keeps 
me mighty busy, and to do it well means 
that I must keep my mind on my work. 

“ By keeping my job constantly in mind 
I find that I get in the habit of classifying 
all the folks D on my beat every night 
into two classes: those who are O. K. and 
those who are suspicious-looking. 

“Quite often my friends ask me how I 
spot a bad actor. Perhaps those people 
who are abroad at night after midnight 
would like to know what the unobtrusive 
night watchmen think of them. Perhaps 
they'd like to know why I class them as 
O. K., or as suspicious characters. Gener- 
ally the man who is out after midnight 
walks fast or at least at a good gait. He is 
anxious to get home. Once in a while in 
the summer time I'll see a couple of young 
fellows or maybe a group of young fellows 
sauntering home slowly and either singing 
or chatting, but as a rule men who are out 
late walk fast. They very seldom look 
back. They give every ridens of having 
some definite place to go and of being 
anxious to get there. Such men are O. K. 

* But when a man who is alone after 
midnight or one o'clock at night, walks 
slowly and keeps looking around fre- 

uently, or seems to hesitate as to what 
draio he will take, then I put him 


NS T EL >» {s ` 
EDWARD G. BROCKMEYER 


Mr. Edward Brockmeyer, merchant police- 
man of Ft. Wayne, Indiana, who has been 
on the job seven nights a week for ten 
years, with never a lay-off. He classifies 
men at night into two classes—O. K. and 
not O. K. If after midnight he sees 
a man hurrying along and whistling he 
at once puts that man down as O. K. 


down as a suspicious character. If such 
a man dodges into a doorway or into an 
alley on my beat, I follow him immediately 
and find out the reasons for his actions. 

“Most of the suspicious characters are 
out-of-town men. And this fact has led 
me to the opinion that it is practically 
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always outsiders who commit burglaries 
and major crimes. This theory has held 
true in the arrests I have made. 

“This theory, too, has led me to watch 
very carefully all foreign-license automo- 
biles that come on my territory at night. 
If I see a foreign-license car stop in front 
of a business house late at night or early 
in the morning ostensibly to change a tire 
or fix the engine, I always watch that car 
and its occupants until they move on. 
For that matter, I watch all cars which do 
this. A supposed tire change or fixing of 
an engine might, you know, be a blind to 
bring the men to some store they wish to 
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burglarize. If I know that the automobile 
belongs to the store, then I do no further 
watching. Of course I'm pretty familiar 
with all the cars belonging to the stores 
on my route. i 

«IRT wére to give a word of advice to 
tourists, it would be all to do their stopping 
in towns late at night at garages or at 
hotels, if they want to keep out of the class 
which the night watchmen and policemen 
consider suspicious. 

“The night watchman's job, as I find it, 
has been greatly simplified since the ad- 
vent of prohibition," went on Mr. Brock- 
meyer: “There hasn't been a burglary, or 


an attempted burglary on my route, since 
1918, when Indiana went dry. This, of 
course, has madé the job much easier. 
And men now get home earlier in the eve- 
ning than they used to. This makes it. a 
lot easier for the night watchman.  .. 
“There’s one man," Mr. Brockmeyer 
concluded, “who is always immediately 
ps in the O. K. class by me, no matter 
ow late at night he's out. He's the man 
who walks fast and who whistles. Which 
may be something for those folks who are 
anxious to get home quickly and without 
trouble, to remember." 
FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


A Preacher Who Raises Wheat 


O BE a wheat king and at 

the same time the active 

pastor of a thriving city 

church requires a con- 

siderable degree of versa- 
tility. Rev. William L. Cline, of 
Greeley, Colorado, is the largest 
grain grower in Weld County, 
which annually produces four mil- 
lion bushels of wheat. He is also 
pastor of the First Christian Church 
of Greeley, a live city of thirteen 
thousand people. 

Frequently on the same day Mr. 
Cline reaches a funeral sermon, 
erforms the marriage ceremony 
or a couple of young parishioners, 
and puts in half a day supervis- 
ing his seven-thousand-acre wheat 
ranch, which lies twenty miles 
north of Greeley. 

When a college student, young 
Cline felt that he was called to 
preach the gospel. Apparent bad 
uck compelled him to try to raise 
wheat on non-irrigated land. 

The student Cline invested $2,000, 
his entire means, in 640 acres of 
land under a proposed irrigation 
canal in northern Weld County. 
As frequently happens, the system 
had better advertising than water 
supply, and became defunct. Young 
Cline was left with his 640 acres of 
cactus and prairie-dog holes, no 
poeet of water, and a debt on the 
and of $12,000. He had agreed to 
pay $14,000 for the land at a time 
when unirrigated sections of its 
kind would not sell for $4,000, be- 
cause he expected that it would be 
promptly irrigated. 

‘hen Cline took his plunge into 
non-irrigated wheat raising. At the 
time of his venture, ten years ago, 
there were half a million acres of 
irrigated land in Weld County. To 
the north and east were two and one- 
half million acres for which there 
was no water supply. These two 
and a half millions had once been 
splendid cattle range. Homestead- 
ers had fenced the range and broken 
it up. Most of them failed to raise 
crops, with only fourteen inches of 
rainfall, and had quit in disgust. 
Their efforts had spoiled the range 
for the cattlemen, however. Far- 
ther east in Colorado and in Mon- 
tana and Idaho, under similar con- 
ditions, farmers were raising big 


with wheat-growing, 


ing town. 


REV. WILLIAM L. CLINE 


Rev. William L. Cline, who combines preaching 
or wheat-growing with 
preaching, as you choose. He is one of the larg- 
est wheat growers in a wheat-growing section, 
and one of the most successful pastors in a thriv- 
Growing wheat helps him to preach, 
he says, and preaching helps him to grow wheat 


crops of wheat without irrigation 
by summer fallow methods. Around 
Greeley, which was a pioneer irri- 
gation colony, dry farming was 
scoffed at. The possibilities of the 
barren acres were viewed entirely 
from the standpoints of restoring 
the range or getting additional 
water. It remained for young 
Cline to make a spectacular success 
as a dry farm wheat raiser. 

Cline studied successful methods 
in other states. He became a con- 
vert to the summer fallow method. 
He planted his land to wheat only 
every other year. The alternate 
year he kept his fields in fallow and 
free from weeds. In this way he 
accumulated two years' moisture 
for one year's crops. He began to 
get twenty, twenty-five, even thirty 
bushels of wheat to the acre, where 
the homesteader had rejoiced at 
eight or ten. In years when the 
rainfall dropped to eight inches he 
raised twelve to fifteen bushels to 
the acre, while the homesteaders" 
grain failed to make even pasture. 

Last season Cline harvested 80,- 
coo bushels of wheat, worth more 
than $150,000 at the loading 
station. He has built his own ele- 
vators on the Union Pacific Railroad, 
which runs through his property. 
Land which he bought for eight 
dollars an acre six years ago is now 
worth forty dollars. He has $50,c00 
invested in tractors, threshing 
machines, and other equipment. 
During his busy season he has a 
weekly pay roll of $3,000. He has 
7,000 acres under cultivation. 

Cline’s success as a bonanza 
farmer has not weakened the call 
of the ministry to him. While 
developing wheat lands he has also 
developed the First Christian Church 
of Greeley. His parishioners pay 
him two p aa i dollars a year, 
but he turns this salary back to 
them to be applied to the church“ 
debt, which was crushing the or- 
ganization when he became pastor. 

Eventually Mr. Cline intends to 
complete his theological course. In 
the meantime he shows the people 
of Weld County how to reclaim 
prairie-dog land without irrigation 
water, and shepherds a large and 
steadily growing congregation. 

PAUL H. EMERY 
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I practice the art of good cooking. 
I'm known all over *he land; 
And if for good soup you are looking. 
Why. here's the world's best at my hand. 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL GOMPANY 
CAMDEN, N.J.,U.S. 


Talk about soup! 


That piping hot plate of delicious soup you enjoy 
so much—do you realize how big a part it plays in 
keeping ou physically fit? 

ood; soup supplies vital food elements, stimulates 
m promotes digestion—performs a work that 
no other one food can do. 

The tremendous sale of Campbell's Soups today 
proves how well the American housewife appreciates 
these facts. 

Formerly soup was only an occasional dish or 
enjoyed by the few. Now serving Campbell's Soup 
regularly every day is almost a universal custom. 

Campbell's Soups are so tempting in quality, so 
convenient (already cooked), so economical, that 
people no longer bother to make a soup at home. 

Have a Campbell’s Soup every day. Begin 
today with the delightful, invigorating Tomato Soup. 


21 kinds 12c a can 
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He Didn't Want to be Poor All His Life 


proud to receive. I was pretty weak yet 
and the thing almost bowled me over. 

* At the end of the act, a note from my 
mother, who was out in the audience, was 
brought to me in my dressing-room. You 
can imagine the sort of note most mothers 
would have written, can't you? Some- 
thing like, ‘My dear boy, I am proud of 
you? But when I opened my mother's 
note, this is what I read: 

“*For heaven’s sake, put some more 
rouge on your face! And stop acting like 
a dead man!’ 

“That was real stuff! It woke me up, 
ut some ginger into me, made me work. 
hat night at the hotel, my mother sat 

down and talked over the performance 
with me. And no critic in his most scath- 
ing moments could have picked my work 
to pieces more relentlessly than she did. 

"Being patted on the back feels nice 
and comfortable. But you can be patted 
on the back until your coat, so to speak, 
is threadbare; and it won't do as much 
real good as if someone pulled you out of 
the wrong road, pushed you into the right 
one, pointed out your obstacles, and 
helped c to boost you over them. That's 
the kind of help that counts; and. that's 
the kind my mother always gave me. 


"I MADE my first appearance on the 
stage when I was three years old. My 
father was playing in "The Silver King' 
and I had a child part with a few speaking 
lines. My mother and I used to travel 
around with my father and occasionally I 
filled in with one of these small parts. | 
“Going about, as we did, my mother 
taught me herself. But when I was eight 
years old she felt that I ought to be get- 
ting more of an education, so I went to 
live with an old couple in the little village 
of Silver Lake, Massachusetts. Two years 
later, the old couple moved to Reading, 
Massachusetts, and there I went to school 
until I was sixteen. If anybody had pre- 
dicted then that I would turn out to be a 
stage comedian, he certainly would have 
been told to guess again. I had my nose 
in a book most of the time and was about 
as rollicking as a prayer meeting. 
“What’s more, Las determined that I 
would not be an actor. The things we 
learn in childhood sink in pretty deep; and 
as thechild of stage parents I had learned a 
good many hard lessons of self-denial due 
to a scarcity of money. I did not intend 
to follow a profession where I would have to 
keep on feeling the pinch of poverty. 
*What I really wanted to be was a 
farmer. But I had seen too many worn- 
out New England farms from which their 
owners wrenched only a bare living. I 
was determined to have something more 
than that. It wasn't that I loved money. 
But I had seen, and had known myself 
the bitterness of having to count the pen- 
nies—even of having no pennies to count. 
“I did not want to do that all my life, so 
I decided to be a business man. 1 had no 
particular liking for business, and cer- 
tainly no talent for it. Arithmetic was 
always my stumbling block in school. 
Nevertheless, I picked that career. 


(Continued from page 34) 


“When I was sixteen I went to visit my 
parents in Baltimore, where my father 
was playing in a stock company. They 
were about to put on ‘The Silver King,’ 
and my father asked if I couldn’t have a 

art. The result was that I went on as 

arkyn, a village gossip, the oldest char- 
acter in the very play in which I had made 
my first appearance, thirteen years earlier, 
as the youngest character. 

“I found that I loved the theatre. I 
would do anything around the place; just 
because I liked it. I moved scenery, 
helped the stage carpenters, and painters. 

“I was always hanging around the 
place. Most of the actors used to get out 
of the theatre as soon as they could. And 
I remember how one of them jeered at me 
when he found me in the dressing-room 
making a pasteboard model of a stage 
‘set’ which I had devised. He thought I 
was a fool to spend my free time over 
things like that. ] 

“But because I did spend my time that 
way, I got a practical knowledge of the 
theatre that has been invaluable to me. 
I remember one time, in a stock company, 
I played the title róle in ‘Charley’s Aunt,’ 
acted as stage manager, rehearsed ‘Nathan 
Hale,' in which I also played one of the 
parts, and helped the stage carpenter 
make the new sets—all at the same time. 
I got just seventeen hours of sleep the 
week before ‘Nathan Hale’ was produced. 
Nobody had forced all this work on me. 
I had asked for it. 

“Back of it all, there was not only my 
love of the theatre, but my fear of it. I felt 
that the more things I knew how to do, the 
more strings there would be to my bow. 

“Even at that, I found it at that time a 
pretty precarious source of living. My 
salary used to be around ten dollars a 
week. Allen Fawcett was one of my pals. 
If he had any money, he shared it with 
me. If I had any, I shared it with him. 
lt was that way with the whole bunch. I 
remember one time, when a fellow asked 
me for a loan, I said, ‘Sure! you can have 
all I’ve got" And I took a penny out of 
my pocket and handed it to him. It was 
literally my last cent. 

“The trouble was that engagements 
were not continuous, and we were left high 
and dry between times. I don't know 
what we would have done without Nick 
Engel and a little hole in the wall down on 
Broadway. With their help,.we kept flesh 
on our bones, for fifteen cents a day. 


AE THIS point, I interrupted the story 
to ask, "Why did you keep it up? It 
doesn’t sound as if it was proving a good, 
safe source of income.” 

“Well,” said Craven, “there were three 
reasons why I didn’t quit: The first was 
that I didn’t know how to do anything else. 
The second was that I loved the theatre. 
And the third was that I was bound I 
would make it a sure source of income. 

“Telling you about the times when I 
was broke sounds as if I had been improvi- 
dent. But I never was. Even when my 
salary was only ten dollars a week, I saved 
money. My brother used to laugh at me 


and call me ‘Sheeny Mike.’ But I didn’t 
care. Most actors leam the pinch of pov- 
erty after they go on the stage. I learned 
that lesson when I was a child, going 
without the things I wanted myself, even 
so trifling an indulgence as a glass of soda 
water! So I saved money whenever I was 
earning any. 

"| remember one time when I was on 
the road: There had been some skulldug- 
gery on the part of the man who was 
handling the receipts, and the company 
was notified that we would have to close 
unless everybody would take a fifty pec 
cent cut in salary. Most of the members 
agreed—because they were broke! But 
my answer was a bunch of money orders 
which I took out of my pocket. 


"I HAD had been getting a whole lot of 
money then, thirty dollars a week! And 
every single week I had saved at least half 
that amount. I had more than enough to 
get back to New York. I had been guaran- 
teed a certain amount. Now they pro- 
posed that I should work for half that 
amount, and through no fault of my own. 
If I hadn't put something aside, I should 
have been powerless. Money is power. 
Without it you are the slave of circum- 
stances. I am enough of a ‘business man’ 
to know that. 

“And knowledge is power, too. I have 
written several plays. If I had been satis- 
fied just to act, if I hadn't studied every 
phase of the theatre and worked at every 
job I could get my hands on, I doubt 
whether I could have written a play when 
the emergency came. Every play of mine 
was written for some emergency. 

"When I had been playing in ‘Bought 
and Paid for,’ for instance, it looked as if 
I were going to keep on being cast for the 
very same kind of part. I was determined 
I wouldn't be, so I wrote ‘Too Many 
Cooks,’ and gave myself another sort of 
rôle to play. 

“In 1910 I was on the committee of the 
Lambs Club to get up the program for the 
annual Gambol. I was the fellow who 
had to see that the sketches were provided, 
round up the actors, and soon. At almost 
the last minute, Jim Presbrey, who had 
promised us a sketch, telephoned me that 
the mills refused to grind it out in time; 
and there I was, one number shy. 

“It was too late to get anybody else to 
do it, so the thing was up to me. We 
hadn't any more scenery or props, and 
there wasn't time to make any. All right; 
I must have it an outdoor sketch that 
could be played on the front of the stage, 
with one drop. 

“I began to think over outdoor doings 
that might furnish a dramatic scene. it 
must be something that would interest men, 
for the audience would be made up of them. 
Baseball—no! Football—no! Racing— 
there I stopped and began to think. 

_ "I was sitting in a-barber chair at the 
time, and that’s a pretty good place to do 
your thinking—if you can think with 
your ears shut. But it wasn't the barber 
that bothered me then. It was something 
very different. I had just taken my 
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brother to a private hospital, and I knew 
I had taken him there to die. For two 
days I had been with him every moment 
I could. I hadn't had a shave during that 
time, so perhaps the barber was too busy 
with my face to open his own. Anyway, I 
thought out my sketch while he was work- 
ing over me. You can imagine that I was 
in no mood for it; but when it is a ques- 
tion of work that must be done, you seem 
to be able to shut off certain parts of your 
mind. I’ve found that ‘must’ is a word 
with a lot of kick in it. 

“When the barber had finished, I went 
up to my room at the Lambs' Club and 
wrote the sketch. It was called ‘The Lit- 
tle Stranger’ and it needed just three 
actors—I had known that there must be 
only three—and three props; a betting 
ticket, a pair of binoculard and a little 
photograph. A good many thousands of 

rsons have seen that sketch, without 
Income how it came to be written. It was 
put on in vaudeville and is still playing. 


“JT WAS quite late at night when I began 
work on it and I finished it before morn- 
ing. Justas I was gathering up the sheets 
of paper on which Phad written it in pen- 
cil, I received a telephone message that 
my brother was very low and that I must 
come at once to the hospital. ... I went 
down-stairs and there I ran across Mal- 
colm Williams. I asked him to have 
typewritten copies made and to see that 
die three actors got their parts. Then I 
went to the hospital. reached my 
brother's bedside just as he died. 

"Well," he went on after a pause, “the 
sketch was put on that night at the Gam- 
bol, where it was a success. And that was 
really the beginning of my friendship with 
John Golden, my present manager. Later, 
that same year, I wrote a lyric for one of 
his shows. When it was finished I called 
him up and asked him to take it down 
over the telephone. 

* "What's the matter with you?” he said. 
‘Why don't you bring it down yourself?" 

“Then I told him why... . My mother 
was dying.... That was more than ten 
years ago; and Johnny Golden has been 
my close friend ever since. When I wrote 
this play, ‘The First Year'—but let me 
tell you the whole story: 

“It was one of those emergencies I was 
just now talking about. I had written a 
play for George Dillingham, in which I 
acted, but after eleven weeks on the road 
it came to New York and ‘flopped.’ An- 
other engagement suddenly went blooey. 
Then I was offered another part at a good 
salary, but turned it down because I felt 
that it wasn’t suited to me. So there I 
was, with the season well advanced and 
nothing in sight for me. 

“I had told Golden I had a play in my 
head that I wanted to write, so I decided 
to go on and write it then. I got it in fair 
shape and went down to his house one 
night to read it to him. Bill Smith hap- 
pened to be there, too, and I started in to 
tell them a few things about the piece. 
But what I told them didn't seem to make 
them very keen for the rest. Golden said 
he didn't think much of that. 

“Well, in my opinion, Johnny Golden 
is a better judge of plays than any other 
man in the theatrical world. So when he 
said he didn't think much of mine, you 
may be sure I didn't think much of it, 
either. So I shut up and went home. 


***That thing’s cold!’ I said to myself. 
*Now what next?" 


“Pd had the idea for ‘The First Year’ 


‘in my mind for a long time; and that 


night, when I came home from Johnny 
Golden's, feeling sore at myself for having 
made a flivver, I began to think over this 
other idea. And 1 said to myself: 

**"This is the time to get busy. You're 
hot now. Don't sit around and let your- 
self cool off. And don't try to take a cold 
thing and warm it up.' 

“I sat up all that night working over 
the new play. And ten days later I called 
up Golden and told him I had something 
to show him. When I went down to his 
house, I began to explain a little about 
what I was going to read to him. 

“The first fifteen or sixteen pages ma 
seem pretty slow,’ I said, ‘but Í thin 
they'll goall right. After that, it's better.’ 

“Isn’t this the same play you brought 
down a couple of weeks ago?” he asked. 

“No; I said. 

** Where's that one?” 

***Dead and buried,’ I told him. ‘This 
is a new deal.’ 

“‘Oh—all right!’ he said. 

"After I had been reading a while, he 
stop ed me. 
slow?’ he asked. . 

“About fifteen or sixteen,’ I told him. 

**How many have you read?” 

“T looked. ‘Just sixteen,’ I said. 

“‘Humph? he laughed. ‘I'll take the 
play on the strength of the part you call 
slow.’ 

“He was right, as he always is. "The 
First Year’ has been a big success. Win- 
chell Smith came in with us; and we three 
did what we had wanted to do for years, 
put on a piece together. As the adver- 
tisements of it read: ‘John Golden pre- 
sents, Winchell Smith directs, Frank 
Craven writ.s and acts, "The First Year'." 

“Every. time l have written a play, it 
was because of some such emergency. 
But I couldn't have done it if I hadn't 
worked and studied and prepared myself 
by doing more than I absolutely had to do 
to hold my job. The young fellow who 
doesn't look beyond his own small job puts 
all his eggs in one basket. For that matter, 
he has only one egg to go in the basket. 


“You may think I harp a good deal on 
this subject of thrift. But having a 
little money means more than just being 
able to know where the next meal is coming 
from and being sure of shelter. 

"[ have a home near New York. It's 
mighty nice to have a home; but money 
means more than that. If I should be out 
of an engagement, I shouldn't have to take 
anything that came along. I can sit back, 
if Í want to, and wait for something that 
suits me, or take the time to write a play 
for myself. That gives me independence; 
but money means even more than that. 

“It means that you can enjoy your work. 
A man cannot be happy, even when he is 
doing what he likes to do, if he is swamped 
by debts, can't give his children even an 
ice cream soda, and is all the time wonder- 
ing where he can borrow a dollat! If that 
doesn't take the joy out of work, then 
there isn't any joy in it to be taken out. 

“I love my work. And I love doing it, 
because I can make a pleasure out of it, 
give my mind to it, not merely my eyes 
and ears, hands and feet, while my mind 


ow many pages did you say were’ 


is really in my empty pockets. I used to 
love my work, even when I was broke. 
But I shouldn't have had any joy in i 
even as a young man, if I had treughe Í 
was going to keep on bein riodically 
broke all through my life. i didn't mean 
to be; and I didn't believe I would be. 

“Because I am not broke, as an actor, I 
am happy being one. I love everything 
about the theatre. I'd rather, to-day, 
drive brass tacks to fasten a window cur- 
tain in a stage set than be a United States 
senator. 

“If it weren't for one thing, I'd hate 
long runs. Thatone thing is the audience. 
The play is the same, night after night; 
but the audience is always new, always 
untried, always a mysterious quantity. 


“TYE heard actors say that they don’t 
see the people in the audience. I believe 
that's pure bunk. I not only see my 
audience as a whole, but I see individual 
faces. I don't openly look at them, but I 
see them out of the corner of my eye. 1 
see their expressions. When they are en- 
joying themselves, I enjoy myself, too. 

f I see somebody who looks like a wooden 
Indian, I make up my mind that he's got 
to laugh. 

“If the actor isn't conscious of a come- 
back from the audience, he isn't happy. 
That's the reason I like playing to a lot of 
men. Women are appreciative, but they 
don't make so much noise about it! They 
smile and chuckle. But I like to hear the 
bcoming laughter of men. 

“There is one thing I always dread 
about an audience, and that is the coughs. 
Maybe there's a laugh due on just one 
word. If somebody in the audience starts 
to cough just as I get to that word, people 
miss what I'm saying and the laugh is lost. 
The consequence is that I'm figuring, all 
through the show, whether I'm going to 
be able to dodge the coughs. Often, as 
the moment approaches for a laugh, I 
know that it is also approaching for a 
cough. Will I beat them to it? Will they 
get there first and be through in time for 
me to score? Often I locate the very per- 
son I've got to reckon with. 

“Then there is the general spirit of an 
audience. One night they are as cheerful 
as crickets. Another night they simply 
die on you, as we say in the theatre. I’ve 
thought a good deal about these curious 
differences, and the only explanation I 
can find is that they may be due to atmos- 
pheric conditions. 

“You see, the cause must be something 
that affects all the people in the house. 
There may be a few present who have a 
headache, or whose shoes hurt them, or 
who are on the wrong side of the market, 
or who have quarreled with their wives. 
But it’s impossible that a// the people in 
the house, on some one night, should be 
in the dumps for one of these reasons. 

“The only thing I can think of that 
would affect them all is the state of the 
atmosphere. What is more, that affects 
the players too. So between us the thing 

drags. Whatever the cause, it certainly 
is a tough experience. I guess it’s almost 
as tough on the audience as it is on the 
actors. The players at least get some- 
thing out of it, for they draw their salaries 
n bad nights as well as for ens ones. 

e spectators, poor things, not only pa 
but feel as if they had been done out ot 


- -the price of their tickets." i 
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How Folks Act When They Get 


Away from Home 


applicants before making up the party and 
taken every precaution to book only those 
who were moral, refined, and "*congenial." 
He couldn't understand why all of his plans 
had gone to smash. They were all nice peo- 
ple, but they had organized into cliques and 
were fighting like panthers before the boat 
a three days, Am San rane. 
t was supposed to be a ha amily, out 
for a loros lark in the Old World. The 
vacationers were to ride in rickshaws and 
gaze at sunsets, and listen to temple bells, 
while the "Squidge" attended to all of 
those petty adiustmeite which are insep- 
arable from the business of traveling. 

Explanation—"'Squidge" is a comic 
opera term for the menial who follows the 
ERE about and does all of his worrying for 

im. i 

The man who attempts to squidge a 
drove of twenty to thirty temperamental 
tourists, each one of whom has come from 
a community in which he or she is a moun- 
tain rising from the plain—that man 
travels a thorny path. 

What will be the verdict of the W. C. T. 
U. women oi. thetwo who smoke cigarettes? 

What chance has the Sunday-school 
superintendent to hit it off with the poker 
players? 

Think of the immediate rating estab- 
lished by the woman who can’t play 
bridge, but does? 

When Sioux City, Iowa, attempts to 
fraternize with Hartford, Connecticut, 
what ensues? 

Will there be indignation meetings 
organized by those who get inside rooms 
at the hotels? 

If the Burdicks find that the Appletons 
have a larger stateroom and are nearer the 
bath, and have been seated at the captain’s 
table, will they suffer in silence? They will, 
until they can find someone to listen. 


It HAS always seemed to me that Messrs. 
Cook and Raymond and Whitcomb were 
out to shatter the two world records held 
for many centuries by Job and Solomon. 

I Would rather mobilize an army of five 


hundred thousand men and march it over ` 


the Alps in the dead of winter than at- 
tempt personally to conduct twenty-five 
of my countrymen to Europe and back. 

The reason being that when you take 
an adult of set habits and uproot him from 
all of his filamentary local connections and 

et him outside of his regular zone of in- 
hene, he ceases to function and begins 
to flop. 

When the catfish gets away from the 
tadpoles and the shady spot under the 
willows and keeps on swimming until he 
is out in the ocean, surrounded by sharks, 
octopi, and mermaids, he is a sorry exhibit 
and knows it. 

The man far from home is put to a 
brand-new occupation—that of sight-see- 
ing, alternating, possibly, with periods of 
sea travel, which are supposed to be given 
over to absolute rest. k takes him a long 
time to find out that sight-seeing is the 


(Continued from page 25) 


hardest work in the world and, when over- 
done, an expensive drain on nervousenergy. 
As for absolute rest, he regards that as a 
crime. There will be plenty of time for 
resting after one arrives at the cemetery. 

Returning to the woman who was wear- 
ing her winter stuff in Singapore. Some- 
where back yonder she had been a small- 
town pillar of society. The recently 
departed had left her in possession of a 
comfortable house of the Hayes and 
Wheeler period. She had money in the 
bank and was a guiding influence in club 
life and her spiced watermelon rinds had 
received many encomiums. 

She was a reader of books and maga- 
zines and was not entirely numb to the 
calls of romance and adventure. She had 
aspirations. A woman without positive 
aspirations never would have arrived at 
the Raffles Hotel, Singapore. 


I: HAS become quite the fashion for those 
whothink they are sophisticated travelers 
to rag and ridicule the bewildered first- 
timers who are stumbling their way 
through foreign lands. E 
“Where do they come from?" you hear. 
“Why does it happen that all the yaps in 
the world suddenly made up their minds 
to go traveling this year? How, may I 
inquire, do they get that way? We never 
see such freak specimens back home!" 
The answer being, of course, that they 
are not freaks or yaps until they are vio- 
lently separated from the local routines, 
the established connections, the fixed 
habits of eating and drinking and recrea- 
tion, and all the other regularities of some 
placid and wind-shielded community. 
But remember this: When you bump 
against the American barbarian in Tokio 
or Cairo or Interlaken, and marvel at his 
gawkeries and get ready to label him “Im- 
possible," always take into consideration 
that if he hadn't been willing to plan far 
ahead and make real sacrifices and endure 
hardships in order to travel and find out 
about the world and add a few cubits to 
his stature, he wouldn't be there at all! 
The woman at Singapore was a comedy 
figure, but also she was the emblem of 
blasted hopes. The rating which she had 
laboriously established back in Hickory 
Crick did not help her when she joined the 
other circumnavigators. They never had 
seen her house with the pillars in front or 
read the evening paper accounts of the 


fêtes on her "spacious lawn." When the 


factions began to form, she was marooned. 
Finally, the travelers became so weary of 
looking at each other and putting up with 
the maddening social errors of their un- 
speakable countrymen, that they revolted 
and demanded refunds, and every sepa- 
rate group hied off by itself, leaving the 
haggard manager and the panic-stricken 
widow camped on the veranda of the 
Raffles Hotel. 

He offered her money and transporta- 
tion, but she refused them. She could 
not travel alone. She had been promised 


an escort to protect and advise her, so she 
sat and wept and held out for the terms 
of the contract. When we sailed for Hong 
Kong she was still there, and the manager 
was waiting for a steamer and gradually 
submerging his Chautauqua habits under 
Scotch anaig That’s no way to wind up 
a story, but the point of the episode is that 
the woman was a picturesque and aggra- 
vated example of the Yankee abroad. 

She never had coached herself to be 
adaptable and accept new conditions with 
an amiable philosophy: 

She found herself computing by the 
Hickory Crick standards of weights and 
measures. 

, Every new traveler far from home is a 
victim of Fear. That is why his manners 
and his mental processes become tempo- 
rarily abnormal and he falls under the 
ridicule of those who are sitting at ease, 
in their accustomed environment, watch- 
ing him perform. 

One kind of traveler yields abjectly to 
this fear engendered by strange surround- 
ings. He acknowledges the hopelessness 
of the situation, and becomes dumb and 
unresisting. He holds out a handful of 
money to the shopkeeping bandit and 
says: “Take what you want.” 

Another kind tries to hide his fear under 
a loud combativeness. Battling with 
strange weapons, and not knowing any of 
the rules of the game, he still hopes that 
he may exhibit enough of the conquering 
American spirit to save him from utter 
humiliation. He demands itemized 
statements, and is much given to puttin 
down in a small book the names an 
numbers of cab drivers who overcharge 
him. He tells those who are plucking him 
that he knows the American consul. They 
are seldom thrilled by the information. 
He gives himself a good many unhappy 
minutes and loses more battles than he 
wins, but, at least, he is entitled to the 
credit of trying to prove that not .over 
ninety-nine per cent of the migratory 
Americans are movable targets and that 
any one is welcome to take a shot. 


HEN there is the kind who tries to con- 

ceal all the misgivings and trepidations 
under an hysterical affectation of gayety. 
The kind who speaks out freely in order 
to prove that he or she is not to be smoth- 
ered under the formalities of the table 
d'hóte. Whereupon, the French eyebrow 
is elevated and the mackerel eye of Merrie 
England becomes even more glazed than 
usual, and the speaker is classified “as one 
of those dreadful Americans." 

As a matter of fact, the speaker isn't 
dreadful at all. Tus a little agitated and 
beating aga‘nst the bars. Indulging in a 
high-strung reaction against the chilling 
regulations of an over-ripe civilization. 

he American in a strange country is 
certainly a ruffled-up and fluttery bird of 
passage. But, like the erring sister in the 
sentimental song, he is “more to be pitied 
than censured.” 
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Old Sam and the Dollar Mule 


“Uh, huh! That darn boor fired you 
so he could steal my nigger away from 
me,” he announced hotly. 

Convinced that his only hope of salva- 
tion lay in agreeing absolutely with the 
fiery doctor, Sam nodded vigorously. 

“That bed never looked like that when 
Lee was on the job," he said. “Fix ’em 
all that way, Sam, and I'll make it worth 
your while." 


[TURING the entire morning of work 
over the flower beds, Sam’s courage 
was growing; and it grew to such an extent 
that he hailed Doctor Broughton when he 
stepped out onto the porch. 

“Doctah B'oughton. Ah’s got an idee.” 

“Remarkable! How does it feel?” 

“Dis heah place has got de makin's to 
be de fines’ place in de whole town. Ah'd 
lak to dress it up—an’—an’ jes’ git it to 
lookin’ so folks’ eyes would pop when dey 
sees it." 

“And what would you want for doing 
it? A million dollars?" 

“No, sah. Ah’d jes’ lak to git you to 
look at Methooz—at mah mule—an' see 
if dey ain't sumpin’ kin put him on his 
feet again." 

* Mule?... Where did you get a mule?” 

a Bought him, sah. Paid a dollah 
fo’ him.’ 

Doctor Broughton gazed across the 
street at the mule tied to the fence. 

“That it?” he asked. 

Sam nodded. 

* Bring it over here." 

Sam hurried to lead the sleepy Me- 
thoozla into the driveway, while Doctor 
Broughton, who prided himself on his 
hobby of doctoring animals, watched with 
t, inkling eyes. 

Mechoozla was compelled to submit to 
such a number of indignities that before 
the examination was half over, he was 
thoroughly awake. He had his mouth 
forced open, his lips pulled back from his 
teeth, had his ribs thumped, his knees 
pinched, grabbed, and rubbed. 

“Who said that mule was too old to 
work?" demanded Doctor Broughton sud- 
denly. 

s De low-down niggah dat was gwine 
shoot him," Sam hastened to reply. 

The doctor grunted. ‘‘ Buncombe! 
The brute isn't over twelve years old. 
He's been worked half to death and hasn't 
been fed right. Needs a week or two of 
rest and plenty to eat. Put him in the 
back lot, where he can chew all the grass 
he wants." 

Unable to find words to express his 
feelings, Sam turned in silence to lead the 
mule to the designated back lot. 

“Mah golly!” he mumbled to himself. 
* Dat's what-all’s ailin’ you, niggah. You 
ain't old. You jes’ been wuked too long. 
You needs a rest. . . . H'mmm. . . . Dey’ll 
be plenty vacation while you'se huntin' a 
job. ... Dat'll make you as good as new." 
And as he thought of the lawn-mowing 
crew at the park, he added, “Ol niggahs 
is bettah’n young ones, anyhow.” 

It was Saturday evening, precisely a 
week after Sam and the autotruck had 
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combined to change the appearance of the 
flower bed, that the old negro sat outside his 
sleeping quarters in the garage, digesting 
one of the “gran’” meals the Brough- 
ton cook had the habit of serving. Me- 
thoozla had had his evening inspection 
and had been returned to the task of 
filling the spaces between his ribs with 
fresh grass. Thrusting his hands in his 
pockets, Sam encountered a lump. He 
drew it out and looked at it. It was the 
wad of paper that one of the park crew 
had handed to him. Idly, he unfolded it. 
On one side was a picture advertising 
tombstones and marble work. 

On the other side of the paper was the 
picture of a horse-drawn lawn mower, 

earing beneath it the words, “Does the 
work. Saves the wages of five men.” 

Sam studied it, because lawn mowers 
were part of his very existence. 

“Mah golly! Ain't dat de lazy main’s 
machine? Jes’ set on de seat, yell at de 
hoss, an' set dah an' watch de grass cut 
itse'f an' jump into de sack on behind. 
No rakin, no mowin', no nothin'—jes' 
settin’. Does de wuk an’ sabes de wages 
o' five men. Mah golly!” 

For a long time Sam sat in silence, his 
chin in his hands, and on his face a scowl 
that denoted weighty thought. Finally he 
arose and went over to study Methoozla. 
Then, with the paper in his hand, he 
started excitedly for the arbor where 
Doctor Broughton spent the twilight hour 
with his wife. 

He found the doctor alone. He showed 
him the picture of the mower, and talked 
excitedly about Methoozla and the five 
“niggahs.” The doctor drew out his 
fountain pen and did some figuring on a 
corner of the paper. 

“Cole put those niggers on that loafin 
job in the park,” he said finally. “He did 
it because I objected to it. But I'll show 
him now. That's a fine idea, Sam! Keep 
it to yourself, though. We've got a case, 
by thunder! I'll show Cole." 


EARLY the following week, the five 
negroes heard rumors which made them 
fear they might have to get jobs that re- 
quired real work. It Was being. whispered 
about town that there had been a fiery 
meeting of the town fathers, and that Mr. 
Cole had resigned because of a denun- 
ciation of his extravagance by Doctor 
Broughton. And, worst of all, they heard 
rumors of the purchase of some sort of 
machine and the hiring of an expert 
gardener. 

Their fears were not allayed when a 
drayman unloaded a mysterious some- 
thing that was heavily crated. And what- 
ever forlorn hopes they may have had 
that the rumors were false were cruelly 
dispelled when a mechanic appeared and 
took from the crate a lot of parts, which, 
assembled, looked like a horse-drawn 
lawn mower. The final blow came when 
they received in their pay envelopes a 
brief notice to the effect that their serv- 
ices would no longer be required. 

Five disconsolate negroes slouched over 
to the park the following Monday to see 


what manner of man their successor 
might be. As they approached, the 
heard the clatter of a lawn mower. tc 
sounded as if it were behind the big row 
of shrubbery. As they watched, a fat 
gray mule strolled leisurely out from be- 
hind the shrubs, pulling a big mower, upon 
which was eared a pompous driver. 

“Sam!” chorused the surprised darkies. 

Sam saw them, but he recognized them 
not. No king ever sat his chariot with 
greater dignity. No royal coachman ever 
swelled with greater pomposity. 

* How'd you git dat job, Sam?" asked 
one of the watchers. 

* Developments commenced to begin 
when you gib me dat token ob yo' undyin* 
generositude," replied Sam. 

“But it ain't lak you to take a good 
thing away from yo' friends, Sam," pro- 
tested one of the losers. 

“You ain't nebbah had de job o' runnin” 
dis heah machine. Nobody ain't taken 
nothin’ away from you. It’s idees dat 
counts, niggah. De Lawd gib us all haids. 


“If Ah uses mah haid better'n you uses yo” 


haid, den you ain't got no kick comin’ 
'cause Ah gits what you ain't thought of. 
Dat's business. An' business am business. 
git a job, niggah, wheah you can earn 
yor money by wukin’ fo’ it. . . . Go ’long, 
ethoozla!" 


F9R a few moments the five sullenly 
watched Methoozla “go ’long;” and 
then they departed at about the same time 
that a well-dressed gentleman stopped to 
view the new mowing apparatus. 

“Good morning, Sam," said the new- 
comer. 

* Mawnin', Mistah Cole,” replied Sam, 
pulling Methoozla to a stop. 

“ Have you seen the garden you planted, 
Sam?" 

“Not lately, sah.” 

“Looks as if all your work would be for 
nothing unless something is done pretty 
soon. The gardens are going to pieces. 
That Jefferson Lee went off and joined 
that construction gang that offers all kinds 
of wages. I can’t get anybody to do the 
work." 

64 H’mmm.” u 

“Is this job paying you well, Sam?” 

“Yass, sah. Ah gits paid fo’ me an’ fo’ 
Methoozla, an’ Methoozla—he’s de mule 
—he gits fed, too.” 

"You don’t work Saturday after- 
noons?” 

“No, sah.” 

“Then you'd better work for me Satur- 
day afternoons. It will fatten your 
pocketbook.” 

“Ah’s done promised to wuk fo’ Doctah 
B'oughton Sat'day aftahnoons." 

“Darn it, Sam! My place will go to 
pot if you don't take hold. of it. I'll pay 
more than Broughton can." 

“Den Ah'd lose dis heah job; an’ it’s 
too good to lose. Ah’s got to make money 
while Ah's young, Mistah Cole. Too bad 
you cain't git nobody. "Tain't yo’ fault, 
sho 'nough. Ah'd lak to come, but Ah 
cain't affo'd it. Business am business. . . . 
Go "long, Methoozla!” 
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The Rewards of Vision 


F ANY ONE factor is to be credited 
with Firestone's leadership in the tire 
industry today, it must be the unity of 
that has always characterized the 
Firestone organization. 


'This purpose was conceived twenty years 
ago in a pledge to give car owners most 
miles for their tire dollars. It required 
more than the immediate production of tirzs 
of finest quality. 


It meant planning for years ahead; the 


MOST MILES 


vision to foresee the progress of the whole 
industry; the unwavering determination to 
maintain quality leadership under all con- 
tingencies. 

And Firestone has kept faith with its mil- 
lions of customers. 'The very name on 
the tire is confidently accepted every- 
where as more than a quality mark. It 
stands, after twenty years, as a personal 
contract from the active head of the 
organization to maintain the most miles 
per dollar standard. 
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John Talbot’s Revenge 


“No,” he answered quietly. 

She did not start; her face did not even 
alter. 

“Mr. Talbot,” she said quietly, as 
quietly as he himself, “who was it that 
gave your mother the money to get away 
rom this town.” 

A shadowy smile lighted his eyes. 

“Your mother, Miss Hyatt. She gave 
it to me herself.” 

The color swept into Elsie’s face. 

“And though you remember that, you 
still refuse?” she demanded. ‘‘ You would 
refuse, and let my father be ruined?” 

For a moment Talbot stirred restlessly. 

“The money,” he said slowly, “was 
money your fiet cheated out of my 
mother. Your mother gave a few dollars of 
it to my mother to get her out of the way!" 

“What!” cried Elsie. 

“Tm sorry; but if you don't believe me, 
. ask the man you mean to marry." 

“The man I mean to marry!” she re- 
peated in amazement. 

“Yes. Sim Parker, Miss Hyatt.” 

How she reached the door she hardly 
knew. All she could think of now was to get 
away from the man she had come to see. 


She had failed. 
XII 


THE morning after Elsie's visit to Tal- 
bot—it was the third day now of his re- 
turn to Claggett—the town clock had just 
boomed the hour of seven when the town, 
in the neighborhood of the public green, 
© awoke hazily to the fact that something 
new, another happening, was taking place. 

'The clock had just ceased booming 
when Clint Flitt yawned himself across the 
green on the way to his hay and feed store 
on the corner. Clint, however, was to be 
excused for yawning. The night before 
there had been a meeting of the town 
board, an executive session that had lasted 
from eight o'clock till midnight and after; 
and as town moderator, ex-officio the 
meeting’s chairman, Clint had been com- 
pelled to remain till the bitter end. Bitter 
was the word, too. The question debated 
was the Ashby trolley franchise; and 
though at a previous meeting, a number 
of other meetings as well, the franchise 
had gone over, the instant this meeting 
convened, the question was moved, dis- 
cussed hurriedly, then as hastily affirmed. 
It was after this—the granting of the 
franchise—that bitterness had appeared 
to tinge the board’s usual harmony. 

Tooker started it. Slightly moist, he 
faced the others.” 

“You ain’t goin’ to make me no goat,” 
he proclaimed. “If what thet feller says is 
so, ye’re all in it as much as me, I says!” 

It was the “all” that did it. 

A volley of exclamations, irate and 
heated, came from the others. 

“What d'you mean, ‘all’?”... “Not 
on y'r life, Tooker!” ... “Yeah, where 
d’you get that stuff?” 

Tooker wiped the moisture from his 
brows. ' 

“ Boys," he pleaded, “you ain't going 
back on old Jed Tooker, be ye? I'll admit 
I handled the money personal; but you 
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had your bit; and yeah! jes' think how 
much I got for ye." 

It had made Clint guffaw. 

“Yeah, and think how much stuck to 
yer own fingers!” he snorted. 

Clint had reached his hay and feed store, 
unlocked the door and had begun to take 
down the shutters when he stopped ab- 
ruptly. Then his mouth opened. Now, 
however, Clint was gaping, not yawning. 
The store next to his, long idle, was occu- 
pied. In the doorway, too, stood a figure 
well known to Clint. It was Cal Pennock, 
the town drunk; only Cal was not drunk 
now. He was attired in a long linen duster, 
the exact counterpart of the duster worn 
by Clint, and as he caught Clint's wonder- 
ing eye, Cal grinned. 

* What y' doin' there?" demanded Clint. 

“ Doin’ bizness.” 

“What business?” j 

In reply Cal jerked an eloquent thumb 
to a freshly painted, newly gilded sign 
that stretched across the building’s front. 
Clint Flitt looked up at it and understood: 


Roscoe TaLgoT’s Son, Inc. 
Hay, Feed & Grain 


Slowly, mechanically, Clint went on 
taking down his shutters. Slowly, me- 
chanically, he uncovered the wooden 
sample boxes of seeds and grains that 
stood before the store. In the same ab- 
sorbed, thoughtful manner Clint chalked 
up on the blackboard hung beside the door 
the day’s price for hay and oats. Hay was 
$5330 a ton; oats, 49 cents a bushel, and 
as Clint chalked up the figures he saw Cal 
unlink himself, dive into the store behind 
him, and reappear presently. with a black- 
board twice the dimensions of Clint’s. 
After a glance at Clint’s board, Cal also 
busied himself with a bit of chalk: “Hay, 
$30 a ton. Oats, 45 cents a bushel.” 

Clint’s face grew convulsed. 

“So that’s the game, is it?" he snarled. 

Furiously he rubbed out the figures he 
had written and chalked a new set. 

“Hay, $29.50 a ton. Oats, 44 cents a 


- bushel.” 
Cal chuckled. Erasing his own figures, 


he, too, chalked up another set. 
“Hay, $29 a ton. Oats, 43 cents a 
bushel.” 


All this, however, is but a detail. If 
there were any humcr in the situation it 
was certain Roscoe Talbot’s son had any- 
thing but that in mind. Around the ta 
lic grezn were four more of the freshly 
Runs, newly gilded signs: "RoscoE 

ALBOT'S Son, INc.” and each of these in 
its prim, formal lettering struck, and 
struck hard, in the direction in which, ob- 
viously, it was meant to strike. 

The variety of new enterprises that had 
bloomed overnight in Claggett would have 
been calculated, in fact, to astonish any 
town of Claggett's size. There was a drug 
store adjacent to Doc Bisbee's. Down the 
block was a new grocery. Farther on 
was a hardware store. The old, estab- 
lished stores in these lines were run re- 
spectively by Olin Jakes and Al Tebo, and 
these two had been among the first, years 


before, to jump Roscoe Talbot's widow 
with an attachment, once Roscoe Talbot 
was dead. But that, too, is merely a detail. 
The drug store, the grocery, and the hard- 
ware establishment were each, in turn, the 
most modern, the most up-to-date of their 
kind. So, too, was the new dry-goods em- 
porium a few doors away from Pegram's. 

All night long a procession of trucks and 
wagons had come streaming in from 
Ashby. "With them, too, had come another 
gang of workers—a :mall-sized mob in 
numbers; and at the public green they 
were marshaled together, then told off to 
their jobs, by a small, active man with a 
tanned, windbitten face, who darted here 
and there all night long with the activity 
of an ant. At times he was seen to con- 
verse with a big, upstanding man in a 
rubber coat and rubber boots, who plashed 
about in the rain and mud, going from one 
store to another. The small man hailed 
him as “ Boss," but only once the big man 
took a hand. It was when the gang of 
workers first assembled. Then, facing 
them, he said crisply, “ Boys, this is a hur- 
ry-up job. There’s double time in it for all 
of you; but get finished by daylight and 
I'll double that! . .. Now get a jump on 
you, you hear?” 


TH ERE was one interruption during the 
night, a brief one. The line of trucks 
drawn up before the new emporium had 
nearly finished discharging its freight of 
pscing cases, when above the noise and 

ustle of the night's doings a voice rose 
abruptly. “Here, what's this! We can't 
have this! What's going on here!” 

It was Tooker, the selectman. De- 
manding to know who was responsible for 
the noise and commotion, he was also 
ordering the men to quit and get out, when 
a hand touched him on the shoulder. Out 
of the darkness the man in the rubber coat 
had come strolling up. 

“Here, take your hand off'n me!” or- 
dered Tooker irately; then he saw whose 
hand it was. '*Oh—er—why, good evening, 
Mr. Talbot," said Tooker. 

“What do you want?” Talbot asked. 

*Er—why, could I speak with you?" he 
stammered. Then, as hurriedly, he added: 
*"We—why-—that is, the town board last 
night—we granted the trolley franchise, 
Mr. Talbot. You're pleased, [ hope. I—I 
would like to speak with you about it.” 

“If you have anything to say,” said 
Talbot, ‘“‘you’d better say it to the county 
prosecutor." | 

He walked on then, and Tooker wilted 
away into the darkness. 

There were no other happenings from 
then on. By daylight the trucks and drays 
had unloaded the last of their packing- 
cases, and as fast as they were unloaded, 
inside the stores the workers unpacked the 
cases, then arranged the wares on the 
shelves and counters. The first streak of 
daylight had tinged the east when order 
began to appear out of the chaos, and 
Talbot took a last look. 

“Fine!” he said briefly. 

Then, his hands in his pockets, a grin in 
his eyes, he walked outside. 
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OODYEAR Tires have always been notable for economy. 
Year after year, they have returned their users great service 
atlittlecost. Today, they are better tires than they have everbeen 
before. In the past few months we have made more improve- 
ments in them than in any like period in ourhistory. Goodyear 
Tires are now larger, heavier, stronger. In every size, they are 
stouter and more durable. If you want on your car the most 
economical tire equipment obtainable—buy Goodyear Tires. 
More people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 


Could you use sharp, clean, attractive form 
letters, bulletins, notices, price lists, office or 
factory forms if they were printed in the 
privacy of your own office at a moment's 
notice and at a cost of 20c per thousand? 

Then we want you to accept our offer to 
try a Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator a£ our 
expense. 


Banks, Churches 


Factories and Stores 


Every bank needs a Rotospeed. With it 
notices and bulletins can be mailed to selected 
lists, securing new business and increasing 
deposits. 

Thousands of ministers are using it to get 
out letters to their congregations, increasin, 
attendance and solving the problems oi 
church finance. 


It increases business and collections for 
stores. 


Every factory has a dozen uses for the 
Rotospeed; the Sales Department, Credit 
Department, Production partment — all 
require forms that this machine can produce 
cheaply and quickly. 


$43.50 Complete 


The Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator is easy to 
operate. There is no type to set. It prints 
anything that can be handwritten, typewrit- 
ten, drawn or ruled—quickly and easily. It 
does everything that a stencil duplicator can 
do, with fewer operations and with less ex- 
pense. And yet the price, equipped for all 
classes of work, is $43.50. 


10 Days’ Trial 
at Our Expense 


The Rotospeed is sold direct from factory 
to user. We offer to put the machine in your 
office, complete with all equipment and sup- 
plies, and let you use it as you please for ten 
days. The saving on ten days’ work will prob- 
ably more than equal the entire cost of the 
machine. 

Order now or mail the coupon for booklet, 
details of our Free Trial Offer and samples of 
work done on the Rotospeed by others in your 
own line of business. Simply sign the coupon 
or pin it to your letterhead and mail it at once. 


The Rotospeed Company 
535 E. Third St. Dayton, Ohio 


The Rotospeed Co. 
535 E. Third St. Dayton, Ohio 
Send me booklet, details of your 
Free Trial Offer and samples of Rotos) work. 
‘This does not obligate me in any way. 
Name. 
Address. 
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A girl was coming across the public 
green. She was hurrying swiftly, and as 
Talbot saw her he threw away the cigar 
gripped between his teeth and went to 
meet her. The girl colored faintly, then 
shyly took the hand he held out to her. 

"You're prompt, Miss Rudd, —T'll say 
that!" smiled Talbot. 

* [—I've been awake most of the night." 

"You're still sure you wish to go 
through with it?" She nodded, and he 
walked ons with her, heading toward the 
new emporium. *' You don't need to go on 
with it, you know. The office is ready for 
you—I’ve had it fixed up specially; but a 
rest, a good, long rest, won't hurt you. 
Remember, any time you wish you can 
have that vacation. Just say where you 
wish to go, and I'll see you go there.’ 

Her eyes dimmed momentarily. 

“T can't thank you enough, Mr. Talbot, 
for all you've done." 

Talbot smiled at her reassuringly. 

“Don’t thank me, Miss Rudd, thank 
your father, who once helped my mother.” 

At the door of the emporium she looked 
up at him nervously. 

“You won’t tell anyone it was I who 
told you, will you? I mean about Sim— 
Sim Parker—Elsie Hyatt, too.” 

* Don't worry!" he said convincingly. 


DA RUDD hurried into the new em- 

porium then. She was to have charge 

of the women’s department—a place she 
had selected for herself. 

As Ada Rudd disappeared into the 
store, Talbot turned to greet a new arrival. 
* Well, what do you think of it?" he de- 
manded buoyantly. 

It was Ferd Bloomer. Ferd, the dere- 
lict, rescued the day before from the 
wastage of the poorfarm. Like Cal Pen- 
nock, it was a Ferd Bloomer difficult to 
recognize, for he, too, had been refitted 
with new clothes, with the sparks of a new 
hope and self-respect. In spite of this, 
Bloomer was shaking tremulously. 

“You think I'll do? You still chink Til 
satisfy?” he faltered. 

Talbot gave his arm a reassuring pat. 

“Brace up, old friend!” he encouraged. 

In a few words he gave Bloomer his in- 
structions. Bloomer was to manage the 
new emporium, and as he turned away his 
eyes were filled with moisture. 

“T can never thank you!” he said. 

“Its I who thank you," responded 
Talbot. 

Dimmock stood at the curb watching. 
As Bloomer departed, the small man's 
face was morose. ‘‘Say, is that bird going 
to run this shebang?” he inquired. If he 
was, it was Dimmock’s opinion that what 
he called "all this foolishness” was going 
to cost Talbot something. 

Talbot laughed. “What makes you 
think so?” he asked. 

What made Jerry think so? It was not 
one but a dozen things that did, and 
heatedly he began to recite them. In the 
midst of the harangue Talbot laughed. 

“Don’t worry, son," he advised. “It 
isn't going to cost me a cent. All this is 
just a joke, Dimmock; just band-wagon 
stuff, a little circus business to get this 
placeon the run. The town's going to be 
wiped off the map—John Hyatt first of 
all; and when I've done that—wiped it off 
the map—the town is going to pay me 
for having done it." 

* Pay you?" echoed Dimmock. 


“Yes. What's to prevent me from run- 
ning a dam across this valley and flooding 
the whole darned place?" 

* What?" ; 

“Sure. When I’m through with this 
place, the whole town will be glad to sell 
out for what they can get. Then we two, 
Jerry, can turn the valley, town and all, 
into a waterworks worth while.” 

“Well, you are a holy wonder!” Dim- 
mock said. Then he snatched at Talbot’s 
arm and with a jerk pulled him away from 
the curb. There was a crash then—that, 
and a heated oath from Dimmock; and 
over his shoulder Talbot saw a motor, 
a heavy, low-slung runabout go tearing by, 
one front wheel in the gutter, the other on 
the walk, and the machine so near that the 
hub of a wheel struck his coat as it whirled 
past. Skidding perilously, the machine 
was half way down the block before its 
driver got it back into the street and 
straightened out. Dimmock, his face 
convulsed, shook his fist at it. 

“You crazy fool!” he shouted. 

The driver looked back for an instant. 
His face, too, was white and set. He had 
lost his cap as the car struck the curb, and 
for a moment, before the car whipped 
around the corner and was out of sight, 
they had a glimpse of a mop of bronzed, 
burnished hair flying in the wind. Talbot’s 
eyes lighted grimly as he saw it. 

“That was John Hyatt’s son, Jamie,” 
said Talbot. 

“Do you mean,” Jerry demanded, “the 
kid tried deliberately to lay you out?” 

** You saw what happened, didn't you?” 

Dimmock's jaw tightened. 

“Say,” he said, “I wonder if that girl 
had any hand in it." 

Talbot smiled reflectively. 

"No," he said. “She has too much 
spunk, too much nerve for that. She's not 
like the other women in this town—dried 
out, run to seed. She's all girl—all girl, and 
if she'd wanted me laid out she wouldn't 
have sent that kid to do it. She would 
have tried to do it herself." 


AND as Talbot said it, from the other 
side of the public green the girl in ques- 
tion came. They did not see her, nor did 
she see them. Hastening, she crossed the 
green, and made her way along the line of 
stores to Sim Parker's office. The town 
clock was striking half past eight as she 
reached the door at the end of the hall, yet 
for an hour Sim Parker's law office had 
been open. Already, a group of clients 
was waiting outside. Going to the other 
door at the back, she tried the knob. 
The door was unlocked, and opening it 
she stepped inside. 

The rear office was unoccupied, but this 
did not seem to discompose her. Through 
the green baize door could be-heard the 
murmur of voices, heated voices, and 
having listened for a moment Elsie quietly 
closed the door behind her. Then, as 
quietly, she sat down to wait. 

It was for Sim Parker she waited. 
The voices stil] came to her, Parker's voice 
among them. Unlike the others, Parker's 
was level, cool, assured. Parker, it was 
certain, had not lost his head, and as Elsie 
listened there began to grow in her 
almost an admiration for the abilities of 
the man she had promised to marry. 

That was why she had come there. It 
was to tell Parker she would marry him 
at once. (To be continued) - - 
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Be a President 


for one hour 


tonight— 


UPPOSE tonight at eight o’clock you 
become President of a great corpora- 
tion. What picture doesthat present to you? 
A richly furnished home? A box at the 
theatre? A limousine in front of the door? 
It would mean all that; but it would mean 
this also: 

The advertising program of your com- 
pany for the year would be in your brief 
case, waiting your approval. Is the appro- 
priation too large? Or too small? 

A. cost report from the head of your 
accounting" department would be there; a 
merchandising memorandum from your 
sales manager; a decision involving the pur- 
chase of another company, necessitating the 


careful analysis of its financial statements. 

Decisions, decisions, decisions; and all up to you. 
You are not a specialist in any one of the departments 
involved; but you must decide. And you must know 
enough about the fundamentals of each department to 
be sure that your decision is right. 


The habit of executive thinking 


ULD you make wise decisions on such problems 

if you were to become President tonight? You 
could, with the training of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. 

For this is the secret of the Institute's success with 
its men. It trains them in the habit of executive think- 
ing; it exercises their minds, not with theories, but with 
the actual problems that an executive must face. 

Essentially every Alexander Hamilton Institute man 
discards his ordinary business personality and becomes 
a corporation president when he picks up the Modern 
Business Course and Service. 

' He deals not with business theory, but with facts; 
his training is the same sort of training that the future 
surgeon receives in the operating room. 

Put responsibility on such a man later, and it comes 
to him with no sense of novelty, no apprehension. 


“Of course I can meet this situation,” he says to him- 
self, *I have met it already, and many others like it, 
under the Institute's guidance." 


Back of you a corps of experts 
Bs of every Institute man, guiding his thought, 
checking his decisions, is the Staff of the Institute 
—a corps of experts, each an authority in his 
department. 

With their help the salesman learns the funda- 
mentals of accounting and finance; the accountant 
learns the essentials of merchandizing, advertising, 
factory and office management, and so on. Each man 
supplements what his practical experience has given 
him with the knowledge of the other departments 
needed to make him what Business pays most literally 
for—an all-round executive. 


“Forging Ahead in Business" 


HE Institute makes no extravagant claims. It asks merely an 

opportunity to present the full facts to any thoughtful man. 
The facts are printed in a 120-page book “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness." It tells just what the Modern Business Course and Service 
is; just how it reaches out and takes you where you are, and moulds 
you in terms of what you want to be. Surely your future is worth 
the hour that is required to read this valuable little book. There is 
a copy for you without obligation. Send for it today. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
829 Astor Place New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business," which I may keep (A 


without obligation. 


poe 
Durinesj 


ro I —— ——— HÀ 
Print here 


Business 
Address... 


Business 


Position mu cu Crue sepa a ee dert. 


Canadian Address, C. P. R. Building, Toronto; Australian Address, 8a Castlereagh Street, Sydney 


Copyright, 1921, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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Camp Comfort 


I wish everyone could enjoy his introduction to 
Mennen Shaving Cream on his vacation— preferably 
at a camp. 

His soul is attuned to the things which make life 
happy. 

He gets up when he feels like it and his mind 
doesn't instantly snap into high gear on all the 
worries and irrita- 
tions of working 
days. A bucket 
of water yanked 
out of the pond— 
a flat rock to sit 
on where he can 
watch the morning 
clouds drift over 
the tree tops, 
mirrored brokenly 
in the breeze 
swept water. 


And then he 
opens his new tube 
of Mennen's and 
reads the directions 
about building up 
the lather with 
three minutes of brisk brushing 


Why not? Three minutes or ten—it’s all the 
same to him—no train to catch—no seven minute 
breakfast to gulp. 


It startles him a little to find that cold water 
makes a perfect lather—and also what an enormous 
amount of water he is able to pack into the lather. 


But the crowning moment—the solemn moment 
of almost unearthly content—is when the razor 
starts clearing the underbrush just east of his ear. 


He looks at the razor—puzzled—to see if the 
blade is there—for there was no sensation of 
cutting—rather it was a gentle caress. 


Then he gets to the wiry thicket just below 
the corners of his mouth—that he used to have 
to yank up by the roots—nothing there. 


The second time over is so 
joyous he almost wants to 
play the course a third time 
just for fun. 

And afterwards—his face 
feels so benevolent, so cold 
creamy—is it any wonder he 
then and there vows that 
whatever other changes come 
into his life his shaving habits 
are fixed —Mennen's forever. 

My 15 cent demonstrator 
tube will just about last a 
vacation. 


e 
£e. Hew 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark. N.J. U.S.A. 


no finger rubbing. 


The Lie That Waked Tom Up 


(Continued from page 43) 


Mellet had the right idea! A bitter 
smile forced itself to Tom’s lips. What a 
world this was. People getting credit for 
the things they didn’t do; other people 
not getting credit for the things they did 
do. Some little old game. Either you 
beat the game to it, or the game beat you. 

There came the night when he put the 
last five-dollar bill into his pay envelope. 
Before him lay an empty, dreary week, 
and at the end of it—a confession to Rose. 
He would have to tell her. He would have 
to see the stricken, disappointed look 
flash across her face and a quiver take the 
softness from her lips. She wouldn't sing 
to him any more. They would have to 
forgo their Sunday outings—and he would 
fall into the place of a liar and a deceiver. 

Yet when the night came, he weakened. 
As he passed a pawnshop he fingered his 
watch. It would bring twenty dollars. 
But he—couldn't. It was Rose's gift to 
him some four years before, and never for 
a day had he been without it. If he could 
only put off telling her for a week or two. 
There had been something in Mellet’s 
attitude that afternoon— 

* Well, Winters," he had queried, ‘‘all 
played out? No more new ideas?” 

“Not on your sweet life!" Tom had 
retorted. “I’m just laying low till things 
establish themselves on this new plane. 
We don’t want to become an everyday 
sale and bargain house, like those places 
that are going out of business every day 
for the last ten years. Too many sales 
spoil the party. The idea is to hold one 
every now and then—with a considerable 
lapse of time in between. That’s what 
brings results.” 

“ see." 

“You see," Tom had thought. 
wonder how much you really do see." 


A THE subway entrance he met a 
friend, who flashed a heavy and fat bank 
note roll. He could ask him for a loan. He 
wassure he'd get it, too. Peopletrusted him. 

“But what's the use? What's the use?" 

He stumbled homeward. 

“Hello, dear!" Rose's soft arms twined 
themselves about his neck as she kissed 
him gently. 

Tom reached into his pocket and ex- 
tracted his pay envelope. 

* Haven't time to take it now. Drop it 
into my bag, will you? And hurry up. The 
Budsons are having a little party to- 
night and we're invited to supper. Go on, 
dear, rush into your things! They're all 
laid out on the bed." 

It was a jolly assemblage that gathered 
in the Bo deor home. The little repast 
was delicious; and, to finish, there were 


| home-made cookies and fresh orangeade. 


Then Budson enjoined quiet upon 
everyone, and led Rose to the piano. 

“Mrs. Winters is going to give us a tune 
or two," he announced. 

'Tom started. There was a time when 
it was quite natural for Rose to perform 
publicly. But now—she gave so little 
time to practicing. Why, it was only six 
weeks ago that she had approached their 
own piano for the first time in nearly four 


ec L 


years! He didn't want her to trip up on 
anything. , 

Nor did she. Smoothly, with all their 
old agility, her fingers flew across the key- 
board as the old favorite melodies sang 
out into the night. 

Two bright spots of color leaped to her 
cheeks; her eyes shone with pleasure; and 
as she received the sincere little compli- 
ments and plaudits, she flashed Tom a 
glance of utter happiness that struck 
despair into his heart. 

How could he tell her? She had been so 
happy these last weeks. There had been 
born between them something tender and 
fine. Could he tear that apart and con- 
sign themselves again to the prosaic, hope- 
less plane of living that had imprisoned 
them before? 

“TIL just run into the kitchen and take 
a cup of milk," whispered Rose as they 
entered their own flat. ‘‘ Want some, too?" 

“No, thanks. I'll turn in. I'm tired." 


IN THE bedroom, however, he momen- 
tarily awaited a cry from her. Doubtless 
she would open the envelope now. How 
he dreaded to meet her questioning face! 
For ten minutes he hesitated before 
switching off the light, and then, leaving 
it bright, he crept into bed, where he lay 
for another quarter of an hour staring at 
the ceiling. What could be detaining her? 

And then the door opéned and she came 
into the room. The opened envelope was 
in her hand. 

“Why—why—oh, Tom! why didn’t 
you tell me?’ 

Cold apprehension gripped at his heart. 
He sat up and lasted her bravely in the 
eyes. 

“Oh, Tom!" The tears came, and, sob- 
bing convulsively, she sank down on the 

ed. 

A whole torrent of words flew to Tom’s 
lips and in their effort to gain precedence 
n one another, he became quite tongue- 
tied. 

" Why—you see, dear—Roses dear—I 
was trying to save it for the morning when 

ou would be able to take it more calmly. 
wanted so—” 

*' But—but seventy-five a week! Tom! 
That's a fortune! I—oh—I—" 

'Tom sat bolt upright. 

* What—what are you talking about?” 

He took the envelope out of her hand 
and read the slip of paper that accom- 
panied the bills: 


The Metropolitan Men's Haberdashery Shops 
wish to thank you for your very fine work. 

Beginning Monday, you will be in charge of 
the shop now conducted by Mr. Mellet, who 
has enthusiastically recommended you to 
succeed him while he takes charge of our new 
shop on Fifty-ninth Street. 

Your salary will start with seventy-five 
dollars a week. James M. Burr. 


That night Tom Winters lay awake 
again, and if ever a man wanted to cry for 
sheer thankfulness it was he. It was a 
good old world after all, and the man who 
fought his game bravely, squarely, cease- 
lessly, was bound to win! 


INTAKE COMPRESSION 


Piston moves downward. 
Worn ring at top of groove. 


Piston moves upward. Worn 
ring at bottom of groove. 
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POWER 


Piston moves downward 
Worn ring at top of groove. 


Heavier Oil can never replace 
metal worn away 


OU are sometimes 


have the bearings ad- 


EXHAUST 


Piston moves upward. Worn 
ring at bottom of groove. 


advised: “As your 

automobile engine 
becomes worn use a 
heavier oil." Heavier oil, 
some people will tell you, 
provides a better seal 
for clearances enlarged 
through wear. 


WORN RINGS 
cause Carbon Deposits 


Worn piston rings move per- 
ceptibly upward on the down 
stroke of the piston; the oil 
accumulates under and be- 
hind the rings. Then as the 
the 


piston moves upward 
rings move to the bottom of 
the recess, forcing the oil by 


the rings. This is sometimes 
termed “‘oil pumping." The 
oil ultimately reaches the 
combustion chamber caus- 
ing carbon deposit. 


justed, have new pistons 
and piston rings fitted, 
and continue to use the 
correct grade of oil for 
which your engine and oil- 
ing system were designed. 

This whole subject of 
engine wear and heavier 


But first consider these 
facts: 


As your car grows older, metal is 
worn away by the wear between 
moving surfaces. Will heavier oil re- 
place this lost metal? NO. 

The oiling system of your engine 
was designed specifically to circulate 
lubricating oil of a certain body.: Will 
this oiling system—pump, screen, oil 
pipes, etc.—distribute as effectively 
a heavier oil? NO. 

Any oil, whether heavy or light, 
when used in worn engines will work 
past the pistons and piston rings and 
enter the combustion chambers, form- 
ing carbon. The heavier the oil, the 
more aggravated will usually be the 
carbon deposit. 

What are the wise and 
only proper measures to 
take when your engine is 
badly worn? Obviously, 


oq 


oils is dealt with in our 
folder, *Lubrication—Its 
Relation to Engine Wear." Rather 
than invite additional repairs and 
trouble through the use of too heavy 
oil, it will pay you to write to our 
nearest Branch for a copy of this 


paper. 
do ec 


Tue Correcr Oir for your car— 
during its entire life—is specified by 
the Gargoyle Mobiloils Chart of 


Recommendations. 


If your car is not listed in the 
partial Chart shown here, consult the 
complete Chart at your dealer’s, or 
send for booklet, “Correct Lubri- 
cation,” which lists the 
correct grades of Gar- 
goyle Mobiloils for all 
automobiles, tractors 
and motorcycles. 


! Mobiloils 


A grade for cach type of motor 


DOMESTIC BRANCHES: 


Now York (Main Ofico) Philadelphia Detroit Minneapolis Kansas City, kan. Boston Pittsburgh Chicago Indianapolis Dee Moines Bufalo Dallas 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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Chart of 


Recommendations 
(Abbreviated Edition) 
How to Read the Chart: 

"wr correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils foe 
engine lubrication of both passenger and come 

mercial cars are specified in the Chart below. 

A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 

B means Gargoyle Mobiloil ««B'* 

E means Gargoyle Mobiloil ^E" 
Arc means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 

Where different grades are recommended for summer 

and winter use, the winter recommendations should 

be followed during the entire penod when freezing 
temperatures may be experienced. 

The recommendations for prominent makes of engines 

used in many cars are listed separately for convenience. 

The Chart of Recommendations is compiled by the 

Vacuum Oil Company's Board of Automotive 

Engineers, and represents our professional advice on 

correct automobile lubncation. 
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CARRY KEYS FLAT 
CAN'T TEAR POCKET 


No danger of keys wear- 
ing hole in pocket. Easy 
to find in women's hand- 
bags and will not tear deli- 
catelinings. Makes nice 
gift, souvenir or prize. 


Two keys can be put on 
each hook. Kase lies in palm 
of hand when using key. 
Easy to find any key even in 
the dark. Nine different 
leathers: 4, 6 and 8 hook 
models. Prices from 30c to 
$2.90. A million in use. Sold 
only through dealers. Look 
for Buxton carton. If you 
can’t find one, write us. 


Dealers: Write for particulars; 
money maker; no dull seasons; 
special proposition with self- 
selling display case. Buxton, 
Inc., Suc. to L. A. W. Novelty 
Co., Dept. M, Springfield, Mass. 


Western Canada Agents: 
Rowland A. Campbell, Ltd., Winnipeg 


Eastern Canada Agents: 
Julian Sale Leather Goods Co., 
Toronto 


KEY-KASE 


The Ten Commandments of 
Sport, and of Everything Else 


(Continued from page 55) 


important. They cover two phases of the 
same principle: The true sportsman is 
one who always is ready to give his op- 
ponent a shade the better of the argu- 
ment. This does not necessarily mean 
that one should give an opponent odds, 
but that, in all questions, each should 
be willing to yield to the other, and to 
give him the benefit of the doubt. 

Captain A. C. Anson was a wonderful 
illustration of this spirit. “Cap” was a 
reat ball player, and was also fine at 
Pilliards, ootball, bowling, handball, 
Soccer, was an expert trap shot—in short, 
good at almost any game. But he was 
always ready to give his opponent a shade, 
or two shades. It was not that he violated 
the eighth commandment, and either 
over-estimated himself or under-esti- 
mated an opponent. But in his clean 
sportsmanship he was always ready to 
give the other fellow the best of it. As a 
result, we fellows he could beat usually 
got a handicap which enabled us to beat 
him by a point or two. 


THE eighth commandment, ‘Thou 
shalt not take an unfair advantage,” 
is the great one in the creed of the true 
sportsman, one which breathes the finest 
spirit of sport, and one which is obeyed to 
a remarkable degree, even by those who 
play bad games. It calls for the spirit of 
air play. 

Perhaps one of the most beautiful in- 


stances in sporting history, in whicH this: 


commandment ruled, was during the Davis 
Cup matches for the tennis championshi 
of the world at Auckland, New Zealand. 
Tilden and Johnston, the Americans, 
were sweeping their way to victory over 
the Australians, led by the wonderful 
veteran, Norman Brookes. 

Brookes and Tilden were playing the 
turning game of the final set, and the 
great veteran was fighting desperately on 
the defensive. It was his service. His 


slashing smashes were being shot at the 


lines, and the first ball he served struck 
just at the edge of the tape. The referee, 
seeing from the angle, called it in." But 
Brookes knew the ball had struck a frac- 
tion of an inch outside the line. 

There was no protest or complaint from 
his opponents, the Americans. And 
Brookes did not say anything, either. But, 
an instant later, he deliberately lobbed 
two balls wide, thus giving his opponent, 
Tilden, the point which Tilden would have 
had if the referee had decided correctly 
on the point just previous to this one. 
Then, having rendered more than justice to 
his adversary, he resumed his grim struggle. 

We used to have a yarn about poor old 
* Pietro Gladiator" Browning, who was 
one of the famous heroes of early baseball. 
Pete was a great hitter. One evening, 
after a game, he was strolling down the 
street in Cincinnati, when someone asked 
him what the score was: 

“T forget the score,” he said. “But I 
know that ole Petey got three hits!" 

He was violating the ninth command- 


ment, which is based on the principle that 
the game is the thing! He had forgotten 
what the score was, but remembered well 
enough that he had made three hits. 

In the past two years the baseball 
public of New York has fallen into the 
same habit. The fans flocked by millions 
to see the Yankees play ball, apparently 
caring little whether the team won or lost, 
so long as Babe Ruth made a home run. 

Yet “Bambino” himself is exactly the 
opposite. With him the game i5 the thing. 
He loves baseball; loves just to play it. I 
remember one day in Boston, when he 
was with the Red Sox, fighting for a game 
which meant perhaps the winning or the 
losing of a championship. He started in 
the game as outfielder, stepped into the 
breach as pitcher, and finally won the 
game with a smashing hit. 

It was almost dark when some of us 
emerged from the park and started down- 
town. Two blocks away, a bunch of kids 
was assembled in a vacant lot, playing 
ball. And there was Babe, hitting the 
ball, just for the fun of it; just because he 
loved it; not to win something, or to keep 
from losing something, but just for the 
sake of the doing it. 

People who honor the game they play, 
no matter what the game may be, are 
sportsmen, and bring honor to themselves. 

There was one case which: I shall re- 
member always as one of the finest bits 
of sportsmanship I ever have known, and 
all the more remarkable because it oc- 
curred in a professionalized sport—in the 
major baseball league. 

It was near the end of a season in which 
the-teams of Chicago, New York, and 
Pittsburgh had fought for months, prac- 
tically on even terms. All three were near 
exhaustion. The pitching staff of the 
Champion Cubs was worn out. Chance 
was making desperate efforts to conserve 
his pitching strength for the final days of 
the race by using weaker pitchers. 


AL THE climax of the great struggle, the 
owner of a tail-end club came to me one 
evening and suggested that I inform 
Chance he was ready to make a trade. 
He offered Chance one of the greatest 
pitchers in the land, but one who, un- 
fortunately, was weak and eccentric and 
a “bad actor." 

I rushed to the Chicago manager with 
the news, knowing that this pitcher 
would make the pennant a certainty for 
Chance, because the man certainly could 
win four or five games out of the remain- 
ing ones, and thus permit the veterans to 
rest and win the series. 

Chance thought it over a few minutes, 
shaking his head slowly and clucking, 
as he had a habit of doing when worried. 

“No!” he said finally; “I won't do it.” 

“But why?" I persisted. “Hell win 
the pennant for you and the champion- 
ship of the world." 

“I know," Chance replied slowly. “But 
I'd hate like hell to win a championship 
by taking a fellow like that on my team,’ 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES A Bathroom 


in a Space 
Five Feet 
Square 


Perhaps yours is one of those 
homes where another bath- 
room would add much to 
comfort and convenience. 


No longer need limited space 
handicap you. The illustra- 
tion shows’Standard”Plumb- 
ing Fixtures installed in a 
room only five feet square, 
making a complete individ- 
ual bathroom with all the 
facilities of a larger room. 


A small space partitioned off 
—a large closet utilized —and 
the advantages of a similar 
arrangement can be yours. 


See your ContractingPlumber 
or write for our catalogue, 
“Standard” Plumbing Fix- 
tures for the Home. 


“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures in 
this bathroom are: 5-foot Pembroke 
Bath with Shower, Marcosa Lava 
tory and Expulso Closet, 
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Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 


In addition to the displays of "Standard" Plumbing Fixtures shown by Wholesale Dealers 
and Contracting Plumbers, there are permanent "Stendard" exhibits in the following cities: 


*CLEVELAND. ..4409 EUCLID MILWAUKEE 

CINCINNATI... (2833 WALNUT *MILWAUKEF 

*TOLFDO 002-1016 SUMMIT + ®LOUISVILLE..... 

*COLUMBUS -519 PARK ST., S. "NASHVILLE 

*CANTON. . *NEW ORLEANS. 

YOUNGSTOWN. . *HOUSTON... 

*wHEELING *DALLAS . 

HUNTINGTON. .. OSAN ANTONIO 

PERIE....... 1 *FORT WORTH, 28 MONI 
*ALTOONA c. cese nnne KANSAS CITY... +++. 201 RIDGE ARCADE 


FACTORIES: Pittsburgh, Pa.; Louisville, Ky.; New Brighton, Pa.; Toronto, Can. POTTERIES: Kokomo, Ind. ; Tiffin, O., 


Service at “Standard” Branches peime ippies: Esm aer Supply” Systems: Tools and Supe 
ge for Mills, Mines and Factories, also for the Water, Gas, Steam and Oil Industries. Write or call on nearest bri 
f interested in plumbing fixtures for factories, write for book, "Factory Sanitation,” 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
COURSE IN 
TWO YEARS 


You Want to Earn 
1 ! 
Big Money! 
And you will not-be satisfied unless 
you earn steady promotion. But 
are you prepared for the job ahead 
of you? Do you measure up to the 
standard that insures success? For 
a more responsible position a fairly 
good education is necessary. To write 
a sensible business letter, to prepare 
estimates, to figure cost and to com- 
pute interest, you must have a certain 
amount of preparation. All this you 
must be able to do before you will 
earn promotion. 


Many business houses hire no men 
whose general knowledge is not equal to a 
high school course. Why? Because big 
business refuses to burden itself with men 
who are barred from promotion by the lack 
of elementary education. 


Can You Qualify for 
a Better Position? 


We have a plan whereby you can. We 
can give youa complete but simplified high 
school course in two years, giving you all 
the essentials that form the foundation of 

ractical business. It will prepare you to 
Bold your own where competition is keen 
and exacting. Do not doubt your ability, but 
make up your mind to it and you will soon 
have the requirements that will bring you 
success and big money. YOU CAN DO IT. 


Let us show you how to get on the 
road to success. It will not cost you a single 
working hour. We are so sure of being able 
to help you that we will cheerfully return to 
you, at the end of ten lessons, every cent 
you sent us if you are not absolutely satisfied. 
What fairer offer can we make you? Write 
today. It costs you nothing but a stamp. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
x 

: 

e 


&merican School 
Dept. H-C-1, Chicago, Ill. g 


Explain how I can qualify for position checked: 


«Architect $5,000 to $15,000, 
... Building Contractor 
$5,000 to $10,000|--- 
.., Automobile Engineer 
$4,000 to $10,000|.. 
..., Automobile Repairman 
$2,500 to $4,000|. 
-..Civil Engineer 
$5,000 to $15,000 
«Structural Engineer y 
$4,000 to $10,000) 
-.. Business Manager , 
$5,000 to $15,000 
».. Certified Public Aoc- 
countant $7,000 to $15,000 
-. Accountant & Auditor 
2,500 to $7,000 
-..Draftsman & Designer 
$2,500 to $4,000 
+.. Electrical Engineer 
$4,000 to $10,000 
... General Education 
In one year 


Lawyer $5,000 to $15,000 & 


Mechanical Engineer 
$4,000 to $10,000 
.Shop Superintendent Ld 
$3,006 to $7,000 
..Employment Manager 
$4,000 to $10,000 e 
..Steam Engineer 
$2,000 to $4,000 & 
-.Foreman's Course 
$2,000 to $4,000 9 
...Banitary Engineer 
$2,000 to $5,000 
^. Telephone Engineer r 
$2,500 to $5,000 
-.. Telegraph Engineer 
$2,500 to $5,000 
.. High School Graduate 


In two years 
-..Fire Insurance Expert 
$3,000 to $10,000 
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William Learns All About Women 


(Continued from page 23) 


is capable of any deep interest in sleight- 
of-hand. I realize that now. 

“Telling me she was lonesome,” he 
went on bitterly. “Catch me ever feeling 
sorry for a girl again! Catch me believing 
that any one of them is really interested 
in per fae Iam. Catch me falling for 
any more of their jollying!” 

He gave the hose faucet a vicious twist. 
"No woman will ever put anything over 
on me again." 

I felt strangely uneasy. This sounded 
very sweeping. 

"Don't you want to come over and 


| play croquet to-night?" I asked. 


No," Will said. “I don't!" 

For several seconds I must have stood 
staring at him, my mouth ajar in utter 
amazement. For Will Horton to:speak 
to me like that! Then slowly the truth 
dawned upon me. He put me right in 
the class with other girls! He was through 
with me, too! 

I can't remember what I said; the first 
thing I actually remember doing was 
slamming the back door screen and com- 
ing into our kitchen alone. I sat down 
and stared at the gas stove bleakly. I 
realized for the first time the terrible 
thing I had done. 

I wanted Will back again. I had lost 
him forever. In showing up Beatrice 
Barber, I had shown up myself, too. 
had deliberately taken a nice, friendly boy 
who believed everything girls said, who 
could be made to feel sorry for anyone, 
who could be jollied along when necessary, 
and turned him into the bitter, cynical, 
disillusioned man. 


AH day I went about miserably, 
scarcely touching my lunch or dinner. 
In the evening I went out and sat down 
on the back porch steps, all alone. 
Through the dusk, I could see Will's 
house standing there, looking just as it 
had virg s looked when everything was 
ay and happy. 

$ ir only T hadn't been a traitor to m 
own sex, I might so easily have managed. 
I could have gone down to the fence and 
coughed. When Will came out to see who 
it was I could have said that I had 
dropped my shears in the sweet peas that 
morning and was looking for them. But 
that, of course, was just the old leaving- 
a-purse-in-his-pocket trick, which I had 
explained to him. Dealing with a dis- 
illusioned man who sees through every- 
thing is a terrible problem. 

I sat there on the porch, the most un- 
happy girl in the world, while it got 
darker and darker. Pretty soon the moon 
came up and everything turned pale and 
sweet and ghostly. 

I don’t know what mysterious power 
it was that drew me down the sweet- 

ea trellis and slowly along it toward 
Wills fence; but I found myself walking 
pensively beside the flowers, as though 
some unseen force had dragged me there. 
It was dewy and quite unconsciously I 
sneezed. There was a little pause. "Then 
the Hortons' back door opened and Will 
came out on the porch. 


* What are you doing?" he said coldly. 
“Looking for my shears.” It seemed zs 
though something way inside me that I 
had no control over had said the words. 
I stopped breathlessly, expecting Will 


to say: 

“Huh! Don’t try anything like that 
on me. That’s a pretty old one.” 

But he didn’t. He just came down to- 
ward the fence. 

“Where'd you drop 'em?" he asked. 

“T don’t know,” I said mournfully. 

Will glanced up. “What’s the matter!” 

I stooped to straighten up a sweet- 
pea vine. 

“Oh, everything’s gone wrong," I said. 
“Father isn't going to take me to Chicago 
with him, after all, and—and you’re mad 
at me.” 

“Im not mad at you—specially,” said 
Will. '* Im just alkaf piri that's all. Say, 
it's a shame! You've just been counting 
on getting that Chicago trip, haven't you? 


R several seconds neither of us said 

a word. Then Will kicked at the fence 
and said: ‘‘Gee, that's a darn shame!" 

That sounds like a very simple sentence, 
but the instant I heard it, something in- 
side me began to hammer with joy and 
excitement. Will’s words were simple 
enough, it was his tone! Kind of husky 
—] knew that tone! Will was feeling 
sorry for me! 

In an instant, he had jumped over the 
fence. 

“Aw, don't you care, Dot," he said. 
“We'll have a circus right here in town. 
You'll get plenty of other chances to go 
to Chicago. Don't you care.” 

I looked up and smiled kind of half 
sadly. My heart was just pounding in- 
side me. I didn't care two bits about 
Chicago now. Montrose was the loveliest 
place on earth. Maybe it was because I 
was so happy and excited that I didn’t 
realize what I was doing. If it wasn’t 
that, I can’t understand my daring to 
say what I said next. 

“Have you honestly thrown away that 
wonderful sleight-of-hand book ?" I asked. 

Will hesitated. 

“Well, I did throw it away,” he said. 
* But it's out on the ash pileon top of alot 
of papers. I don't know as it's hurt much. 
Would—do you really want to see it?" 

* Do I?" 1 said. ‘Don’t I!” 

“Say, wait just a second,” said Will 
eagerly, “and Pi beat it around and get 
it. Theres one trick in it you'll be daffy 
about, kind of like that glass-of-water 
trick you're so crazy about, but a whole 
lot slicker. Wait just a second." 

Will dashed around the corner of the 
garage to the ash pile and I stood pulling 
at the sweet-pea vine and feeling as 
though a miracle had taken place. 

This all happened two months ago, and 
I'm still trying to understand it. Am I 
different from other girls, even when I 
think I'm doing the same things? Or was 
it the pale, sweet light that helped me? 
Ican'tbesure. I'm awfully glad, though, 
that when I explained women to Will, I 
forgot to tell him anything about the moon. 
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Silvertown Cords 


) are included in the 


O0 Goodrich 


Tire Price Reduction 


Among tires SILVERTOWN is 
the name that instantly conveys 
the thought of the highest 
known quality. 

Motor car manufacturers and 
dealers are quick to emphasize 
to their prospects that their cars 
are equipped with Silvertowns— 
knowing that neither explana- 
tion nor argument is necessary. 


The genuine value of Silver- 
towns has given them first place 
in the esteem of motorists. Their 
jet black anti-skid safety treads 
and creamy white sides give them 
the air of distinction that is ex- 
pected in a product which is the 
highest art of tire craftsmanship. 
The full name —“Goodrich 
Silvertown Cord”— appears on 
each tire. Look for it, and get 
the genuine. 

2 . THE B.F.GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
The anti-skid safe " tread Your dealer will My Sik ee Silvertown 

h Fabrics 


Silvertown Cord Cords, Goodrich Fabrics and Goodrich Red and Gray 
: Tubes at the 20% price reduction. 
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BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Unusual opportunities everywhere await „expert | 


accountants aphazard business methods must give 


way to efficiency. That means a greater demand than , 
ever before for the man trained in modern accounting. | 


$3,000 to $10,000 a Year 


Great organizations everywhere want the expert 
business analyst. They need the man who can show 
them where they stand—who can map the whole 
Situation in figures—who can suggest ways to 
eliminate waste of time and money and tell. how to 
&uthorize expenditures in certain directions and 

why—who can tell what the real income of the 
business is and how to put economical policies into 
operation. The man who cag do all this and who 
can put efficient organization into th le office or 
factory is the man wanted now. He is the man 
for whom important executive positions are open. 


Get Instruction from the 
LaSalle Experts 


The course is under the personal Eusranum of 
Wiliam B. Castenholz, A. M., C former 
Comptroller and Instructor, University af Illinois; 
Director of the Illinois Society of Certified Public 
Accountants, and of the National Association of Cost 
Accountants, assisted by a large staff of Certified 
Public Accountants, including members of the 
American Institute of Accountants. Analysis and 
Organization, and the principles of Accounting, 
Audi iting, Commercial Law and Scientific Manage- 
ment all made clear; and d you will be given special 
preparation for the C.P examination. 


Train by Mail 


Hold your jr position while preparing for a 
higher one. nly your spare time is needed. Thou- 
sands of men have won quick advancement and 
increased salaries this way. Begin Your preparation 
now. Enrollment also gu» you free use of our 
Consulting Service which brings advice on any busi- 
ess nere prob em whenever you want it. The cost of 
le training is small and can be paid for on 
mem terms—a little each month if you desire. 
Mall the cou id we will send you full 
Write Heulars—also our valuable, book, "Ten Years 
Promotion in One,” and our book, ''Proof," containing 
evidence from men who have advaniced to high positions 
thru this course of expert training 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

The Largest Business Training 

Institution i in the World 

Put 833-HR ‘ Chicago, Ill. 

lease send me catalog and 
full information Tt the 
course and.service I have 
marked -with an X below. 
Also a copy ' of your book, 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One," all without obliga- 
tion to me. 

Higher Ac- [espe for positions as Auditors, 


countancy {Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- 
countants, Cost Accountants, etc. 
Other LaSalle Training Courses 
' LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every important 
business n If interested in any of these courses, 
check here: ` 
O Business Management 
D Business Letter Writing 
D) Law—Bar, LL. B. Degree 
D) Commercial Law 


O Banking and Finance 

O Commercial Spanish 

O Public Speaking 

TERN 
ng for C. P. 

D Bookkeeping and Institute Exami- 

D) Modern Foremanship nations 

D Traffic Management—Foreign and Domestic 

O Personnel and Employment Management 

D Industrial Management Efficiency 


“The Story of a Great Engineer 


(Continued from page 16) 


Arnold said, “I have nothing to make 


| an engine of—but I will ‘make one, 


any. vay!” 

he railroad company had laid a pipe 
from the track to the water tower gn the 
top of a hill; and one day a neighbor boy, 
who was plowing asountd the water tower, 
unearthed a length of six-inch pipe that 
had been left over. Arnold acquired it in 
exchange for a precious ten-cent piece, 
and from it he constructed the boiler of 
his engine. 

The firebox was made of a discarded 
hub band from the wheel of an old 
lynch-pin wagon. 

The connecting rod and other parts had 
to be made of brass. There was no brass 
in Ashland; or, if there was, Arnold did 
not know of it, and he could not have 
afforded to buy it even if he had known 
where to get it. So he made the parts 
himself from his own mixture ine lad 
and tin. He needed bolts, and he forged 
them in the village blacksmith shop. 


QUT of these conglomerate materials 
Arnold built his engine; and when he 
got steam up, the, piston moved in the 
cylinder and the crank shaft turned! 

Unfortunately for the boy, the black- 
smith shop was only a block from his 
father's law office. 

“My father," says Arnold, “believed 
in keeping his boys busy. Each of us had 
a special job. Mine happened to be 
sawing and splitting enough cottonwood 
and willow logs on Saturdays to keep up 
the household fires for the ensuing week. 

“ But Saturday always seemed to me an 
excellent day to do other things than saw 
wood. Many a time I slipped away to the 
blacksmith shop to fuss with some device. 
My father called it ‘tinkering’. His office 
was so close that he could easily catch 
me. On such occasions he would take me 
by the ear, firmly if gently, and march 
me out. 

** Now you mosey to the wood pile!’ he 
would say. 

“I came to think of the wood pile as the 
great divide between what I hated doing 
and what I wanted to do. I have since 
discovered that everything worth doing 
has its wood pile.” 

The insistence of Arnold’s father and 
mother that he get an education, coupled 


, with the wood pile and an obstinate 


teacher’s determination to make him 
comprehend cube root, was the imme- 
diate cause of his running away from 
home when he was fourteen. But there 
was another more impelling cause: 

He had sent for catalogues from all the 
manufacturers of threshmg machine en- 
gines in the country; and when, in the 
schoolroom, he was apparently busy with 
cube root, he was more likely to be dis- 
secting the picture of a inane engine. 
Also, he found time to “tinker,” in spite 
of the wood pile. But there was one thing 
he could not do in Ashland: He could not 
run an engine, because there were no 
engines to run. ` 

“I had made engines,” he says, “but I 
felt that I had reached a point where I 


must leatu to operate a real one; and the 
only way I could get a chance to do it was 
to run away from home. So I cut across 
country to a place where I knew there - 
was a threshing engine, the only one in the 
state. It was then being used for driving 
acorn sheller, which moved from town to 
town. I struck the boss, a man named 
Barr, for a job. He could drink and fight 
and swear harder than any other man in 
that whole country. But he was capable, 
big-hearted, and honest. My wages were 
fifty cents a day. I used'to save my money; 
Barr kept it for me. When Saturday 
night came, he would insist on my takin 

a half dollar or so; but he never deducte 
these sums from my pay. 

“Tt was a rough lot of men I was thrown 
with. I went with them everywhere and 
saw things that no boy ought to see. 
But instead of wanting to do as they did 
my eyes were opened to a fact I had not 
previously realized. 

“The man in charge of the engine was 
not a mechanic. He was running it with 
its governor so badly worn that it would 
not control theload. He did not know how 
to fix it, and he used the throttle to do the 
work. As a result, owing to the changing 
load on the engine, either he or I had to 
keep’ hold of the throttle all the time we 
were shelling. 

“T saw what the trouble was; and soon 
after I came, while the men were at lunch, 
I made a washer out of a piece of wire and 
fixed the governor. Presently the en- 
gineer saw me fussing around the sheller 
when, according to his instructions, I 
should have been holding to the throttle 
for dear life. 

*** Hi there!’ he yelled, ‘keep your hand 
on that throttle. Don't you know she'll 
run away from you?’ 

*** She's ekg all right, isn't she?’ I 
replied. 

** Just then the load came up, and the 
Fine chen adjusted perfectly to meet it. 
he engineer was the most surprised man 
in the state of Nebraska, as he had sup- 
posed that the governor was worn out. 


"THAT, and my experiences with the 
crew, led me to see that these men got 
nowhere because they did not use their 
heads. They were unskilled and unedu- 
cated. Unless I was to be just like them, 
I would have to get an education, and 
this conclusion was strengthened by an- 
other experience. 

“In the second engine that I built for 
myself I designed a piston valve which I 
supposed to be the first of its kind. I be- 
lieved that I was its inventor. But one 
day on a visit to the Burlington Railroad 
shops at Plattsmouth, I found an engine 
with exactly the same kind of piston 
valve. They had been making engines 
that way, I guess, for forty years! 

“It flashed over me that to make head- 
way in new fields I would have to learn 
what had been done before my time. In 
that way I could stand on the shoulders of 
the men who had preceded me. That is 
what an education amounts to, in my 
estimation. 
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—like lemon 


drink LEMON-CRUSH 


i lai in bottl Lemon-Crush, like its companion drinks, Orange-Crush and Lime- 
Alt fountains or in bottles Crush, is served delightfully carbonated and cool. These three drinks 

Sarg donder rake fosa lans, Federal ond Pani are delicious and dependable because their flavors are genuine — 
Piégoel bj Orangs Crk Ca, Plane irid Labenacdas Chico blends of fruit oils, fruit juices and citric acid from lemons, oranges 


Research Laboratory, Los Angeles or limes, granulated sugar, certified food color and carbonated water. 
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Book that has 
Jumped thePay 


of Thousands 


George W. Kearns of 107 W. Park Place, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., had never earned more than $60 amonth. Then after 
sending for the free Book above he later stepped into the 
$8,000 a year class. 

J. P. Overstreet of Denison, Texas, was earning less than 
$1,000 a year. His jump to big money is almost incredible— 
in one month he earned over $1,000 more than he had 
previously earned in a whole year. 

Charles P. Berry of Winterset, lowa, had been a farmhand 
at $50 a month. n he sent for the Book above and 
shortly after he earned $1,000 a month. 

Ed. Klowden of 164 West 116th St., New York City, was 
working in a factory at $18.00 a week until he sent for this 
Book. Now his income is over $6,000 a year. 


NDREDS of other cases are on record—stories of 
men who have suddenly stepped from uncongenial 
jobs and small pay to magnificent earnings. Today 

they are making five, ten and fifteen times as much money 
as ever before. 

And it all came about through reading a little Book, the same 
Book that is here offered to you absolutely free of cost. To 
thousands this Book has meant the turning point in life—the 
difference between commonplace work and careers of splendid 
success, It has brought amazing increases in earnings to men 
who had been plugging along for years in low pay jobs with- 
out any prospects of advancement. 


The Secret of Earning 
$10,000 a Year 


Yet this Book claims no magic power—it contains no get- 
rich-quiek formula. Its secret is simply that it opens the eyes 
of men to the tremendous opportunities in the most 
highly paid field of modern business—the great field of Sales- 
re fag It explains how any one, no matter what he is 
doing now, can quickly learn the secrets of Master Sales- 
manship in his spare time at home by means of a remarkable 
system based upon the fundamental Principles of Selling. 

It tells of the wonderful work being carried on by a great 
organization of top-notch Salesmen and Sales Managers in 
fitting men for careers in Salesmanship and helping them to 
positions through its Free Employment Service. 


Whatever You Are Doing Now 
You Should Read This Book 


Surely if it has brought such good fortune to so many others 

—without any previous experience—you should at Teast ex- 

amine the evidence, There is no cost or obligation whatever. 

Together with the Book you will receive the stories of men 

who tell in their own words of their amazing jumps to big 

earnings. 

Simply mail the coupon cr write—it may mean the turning 
int in your life as it has to so many others. Address, 
tional Salesmen's Training Association, Dept. 23-K, Chi- 

cago, Ill. 


National Salesmen's Training Association 
Dept. 23-K, Chicago, Ill. 


Without any cost or obligation on , pl 
your Free Book. aE oem NUT 


“T went home and said to my father, 
‘You were right. If you will give me an 


education now, I'll study.’ He took me, 


at my word and entered me at the 
University of Nebraska, at Lincoln." 
While there, Arnold built a miniature 
locomotive. In Ashland he had not dared 
to try this, because he knew it would re- 
quire some money, and he did not have 
any. Moreover, he did not have the 
facilities to study locomotives as he 
needed to. At Lincoln, however, there 
was a roundhouse, and he soon became 
acquainted with the men employed there. 
Imost anybody, undertaking to build 
a miniature locomotive, would have re- 
quired, first of all, as absolutely indis- 
pensable, a draftsman’s rule or scale. 
Arnold did not own a draftsman’s scale 
and did not even know there was such a 
tool. Consequently, he had to work out 
all the proportions laboriously at night in 
his room, after spending hours in measur- 
ing the actual locomotive. He decided to 
reproduce the engine one sixteenth full 
size, which he learned later is on a scale of 
three fourths of an inch to the foot. The 
calculations were endless, until he dis- 
covered that by dividing three fourths of 
an inch into twelve parts, and then sub- 
dividing these, he had a scale which he 
could use. 


E DID not tell many people what he 

was doing, for fear of objections from 
his father. But one day the news leaked 
out, through an engineer who knew an 
editor, and a piece pt dag in the Lincoln 
newspaper about the miniature locomo- 
tive. 

Arnold's father read it. Almost the 
same day, being in Plattsmouth on court 
business, he heard of the engine again 
from a locomotive engineer who knew 
Bion. 

“T don't know what I'm going to do 
about that boy,” the lawyer sighed. 

“If I were you,” the engineer suggested, 
“T wouldn't.stand in his way. He has 
talent, and he can make something of it." 

“Maybe you're right," Mr. Arnold 
thoughtfully assented. And a few days 
later Bion received a letter. 

“T have heard about the engine," his 
father wrote. “If it is worth doing at all, 
it is worth doing well. I enclose my check 
for twenty-five dollars. Don't neglect 
your studies or waste the money, but 
do not slight the machine." 

From that time forward, Mr. Arnold 
did everything a father could do to help 
his boy develop his talent. Thelocomotive 
was finished in about fifteen months and 
cost altogether about one hundred dollars. 
To-day, after forty years, it is as tight and 
fit as ever was the old B. & M“locomotive 
Number 31, after which it was modeled. 
Every part, except the tiny bell, the 
young man forged or cast, and assembled 
with his own hands. - 

Arnold encountered another great ob- 
stacle—in finding schools where he could 
get a technical training. There was none 
in Nebraska, and not more than two or 
three in the United States. Finally he 
decided that the best he could do was to 
go to Hillsdale College, a small denomi- 
national college in Michigan where his 
father and mother had studied before 
him, and where the expenses were 
moderate. There he received an academic 
degree, although he learned little—from 


his teachers, at least—about engineering. 

He paid his college expenses in part by 
traveling in summer as a threshing machine 
‘engine expert. And the day after gradu- 
ation he was sent to Dakota by a thresh- 
ing machine company as a special agent. 
At the end of two years he was earning a 
good salary and was offered a consider- 
able increase to remain. 

After that he went to Milwaukee, where 
he got a job as a draftsman and designer. 
He did not even inquire the salary before 
starting. And when his first pay check was 
handed to him, it proved to be just a little 
more than half as much as he had been 
getting. 

He had been with this company five or 
six months when he received a telegram 
from a concern in Dubuque, Iowa. 
“What will you take,” the telegram read, 
“to come and take charge of our design- 
ing room?” 

Arnold never had heard of the company 
so he went to his superintendent for 
advice. Thé latter wanted to keep him, 
and offered a small increase in salary. 

* But what shall I do about the tele- 
gram?" Arnold asked. 

“Why don’t you wire that you will 
come to Dubuque for one thousand, five 
hundred dollars a year?" the superin- 
tendent suggested, naming a sum higher 
than he thought the company could 
possibly pay. 

Arnold followed the suggestion. In two 
hours he received a reply: “Come at 
once." And there was nothing to do but 


On his arrival, Arnold introduced him- 
self to the assistant superintendent, a 
clever, middle-aged Irishman named 
O’Neill, who also has since become suc- 
cessful. At the sight of Arnold he ex- 
claimed wrathfully: 

“You’re a young fellow!” 

“I am not to blame for that," Arnold 
replied. 

"Have you had any experience de- 
signing engines?” 

* Not much." 


T THIS, O'Neill swore that he did not 
know what he was going to do. He ex- 
plained that the company had a contract 
to build a 300-horse-power cross-compound 
engine, and that they had but one month 
left in which to complete it. His last 
designer had left suddenly, before starting 
the design, and for sixty days they had 
not turned a finger on the contract. 

“Mr. O'Neill," said Arnold, “I’ve come 
all the way from Milwaukee at your re- 
quest to take this job. I was your gamble. 
You've hired me and I mean to have a 
try at this thing. Let me see your con- 
tract." 

Rather hopelessly, O'Neill took Arnold 
to the drafting-room, where three drafts- 
men were waiting for somebody to tell 
them what to do. O'Neill also pointed to 
the pattern-room, visible through a glass 
partition, where a number of pattern 
makers were making an unsuccessful 
attempt to keep busy. 

“I got them especially for this job," he 
said, '" and they haven't done a stroke of 
work in weeks." 

Arnold saw that the engine was to be 
built to run at a certain speed and boiler 
pressure, and that it must develop its 
rated power at a guaranteed economy. 
From the data and his previous study of 
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The Power of Radium at Your Disposal 


Twenty-three years ago radium was unknown. Today, 
thanks to constant laboratory work, the power of this most 
Through the 


unusual of elements is at your disposal. 
medium of Undark, radium serves you safely and surely. 


Does Undark really contain radium? Most assuredly. It 
is radium, combined in exactly the proper manner with 
zinc sulphide, which gives Undark its ability to shine 
continuously in the dark. 

Manufacturers have been quick to recognize the value of 
Undark. They apply it to the dials of watches and clocks, 
to electric push buttons, to the buckles of bed room slippers, 
to house numbers, flashlights, compasses, gasoline gauges, 
autometers and many other articles which you frequently 
wish to see in the dark. 


The next time you fumble for a lighting switch, bark your 
shins on furniture, wonder vainly what time it is because of 
the dark—remember Undark. It shines in the dark. Dealers 
can supply you with Undarked articles. 
For interesting little folder telling of the production of 
radium and the uses of Undark address 


RADIUM LUMINOUS MATERINE CORPORATION 


58 PINE STREET - - NEW YORK CITY 
Factories: Orange, N. J. Mines: Colorado and Utah 


ONDAR 


Radian Jouzminows Meatorial 


Shines in the Dark 


To Manufacturers 


The number of manufactured 
articles to which Undark will 
add increased usefulness is 
manifold. Froma sales stand- 
point, it has many obvious 
advantages. We gladly answer 
inquiries from manufacturers 
and, when it seems advisable, 
will carry on experimental 
work for them. Undark may 
be applied either at your 
plant, or at our own. 

The application of Undark is 
simple. It is furnished as a 
powder, which is mixed with 
an adhesive. The paste thus 
formed is painted on with a 
brush. It adheres firmly to 
any surface. 
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The He-Is-One- 
of-Us Club 


Few men are better judges of human nature 
than reporters are. 


of all kinds. They interview small men pulled 
unexpectedly into the white glare of publicity 
and big men who have become famous so sud- 
denly as to arouse the intense curiosity of the 
public. 

Reporters recognize the right thing when 
great men say it. When great men fail to say 
the right thing, reporters have sometimes said 
it for them. 

Reporters often have to take a few curt 
words from big, busy men and make them 
appear good fellows. How do they do it? 

They do it so simply—with just one touch 
frequently. They put a pipe in the great man's 
mouth. 

How did you feel when you learned that 
Foch smoked a pipe? You felt at once that 
the greatest general of our time was no top- 
lofty individual, but one of us, didn't you? 

Reporters bring in more members of the 
He-Is-One-of-Us Club than all others put 
together. 


To smoke a pipe is to get the utmost out 
of smoking. The full flavor and fragrance 
of tobacco are yours. 
There need be no 
tobacco wasted. As 
the smoke curls grace- 
fully away from your 
lips, you watch it with 
a pleased eye, you 
know what solid com- 
fort is. 


Only one thing 
is necessary. You 
must have a smok- 
ing tobacco just 
suited to your 
taste. 

Edgeworth To- 
bacco suits many 
—perhaps it would 
suit you. A smoking 
tobacco is either 
yours or it isn't, and there's an end on't, 

Would you like to learn whether Edgeworth 
is or isn't yours? 

Merely send us your name and address upon 
a postcard. If you feel so inclined, send us also 
the name of the dealer you will ask for Edge- 
worth should it please you. We will send you 
postpaid immediately and without charge 
generous samples of Edgeworth in both forms 
—P!ug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

When the samples arrive, scrape out your 
pipe, fill it with Edgeworth, light up, and 
qualify for membership in the He-Is-One-of-Us 
Club. 

For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Company, 25 South 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your jobber 
cannot supply you with Edgeworth, Larus & 
Brother Company will gladly send you prepaid 
by parcel post a one- or two-dozen carton of 
any size of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Ready- 


Rubbed for the same price you would pay the 
jobber. 


engines he was able at once to figure the 
size and general design of the cylinders, 
and he drew up some sketches, on which 
he started the pattern makers to work. 
In two hours O'Neill was back, and saw 
at a glance what had happened. 
“Jumping Jehosaphat!” he exclaimed. 
“you don't mean you've got ’em busy?” 
The three regular draftsmen had sat 
around for days twiddling their thumbs 


ES : ^ and waiting for instructions. The new- 
Their work puts them in contact with men | 8 


comer, who never in his life had designed 
an engine of the sort required, in two 
hours had thought the thing through and 
was writing instructions for others. They 
were of the type who “never have a 
chance.” Bion Arnold made his own 
chance. 


THE engine was completed and ran suc- 
cessfully. After about a year and a 
half Arnold left this position, in order to 
get fresh experience, and went with the 
Chicago Great Western Railroad, where 
he rapidly rose to be mechanical engineer, 
a position of importance. 

“One day,” he relates, “I asked for 
bids for lighting the South Park shops in 
Chicago. I specified that I was to be 
given the price per dynamo and the 
weight per dynamo, because that was 
what I was accustomed to with locomo- 
tives. When the bids came in, and I saw 
that the prices ranged around a dollar a 
pound for dynamos, whereas we usually 
paid something like ten cents a pound for 
engines, I said to myself, ‘That’s a pretty 
good business to be in.’ ‘ 

“Until then I had been in doubt 
whether to go permanently into bridge 
engineering or railroad engineering for a 
specialty. But those bids and my belief 
in the future of electricity decided me. I 
thought I saw a new and prosperous field 
ahead in electrical engineering, especially 
as applied to railroad work.” 

In all the years up to this time, Arnold 
had not had one day of formal technical 
training. What he knew, he had dug out 
for himself. He decided now, at the age 
of twenty-seven, and with a wife and 
two-year-old child to support, to take a 
post-graduate course at Cornell. He had 
only enough money to keep him at the 
university for five months. But even this 
brief period did him an important service: 
it taught him fundamental prineiples; and 
it also taught him where to find the things 
that he did not know. 

On leaving Cornell, Arnold picked the 
one electrical equipment company in the 
country that he wanted to be with. In 
his own words: “ I bothered them so much 
that they finally gave me a job." 

In a way, he could not afford to take 
this job, because he was hard up, and he 
had offers from other electrical companies 
that carried more salary and a bigger 
title. But he wanted experience, not 
money, and he felt that he must be with 
the company that could best give him the 
fervens thing. 

ive years later, after completing the 
Intramural Railway at the Chicago 
World's Fair, he started out for himself as 
a consulting engineer. He was still in 
debt when he took this step, even though 
he had earned five thousand dollars a 
year with the electrical company. 

"[ opened my office September rst, 
1893," he says. “And one month later 
the great panic of 1893 broke over the 


head of my infant business. As a side 
issue, I had engaged some months before, 
with a few other men, in the manufacture 
of a storage batte The inventors of 
the process expected to get patents. But 
as the panic got harder, the storage 
battery business got sicker. News came 
from Washington of the rejection of one 
after another of the expected patents. 
At last we discovered that we had little 
business and no patents, except on a 
machine to saw the lead plates. The saw, 
when we started, had sixty-four teeth and 
it would not work until we reduced the 
number to three, but it took us a long 
time to find this out. 

The following spring the general situa- 
tion eased up a bit, and I managed to get 
a $40,000 contract from the telephone 
company. We were elated. We put our 
factory in shape and ordered a special 
machine, costing over $1,000, which I had 
designed to turn out the work. 

“The new machine was put in place 
one evening. The next morning, the 
factory building burned, and with it the 
new machine and our stock. Everything 
was wiped out, and there was not a cent 
of insurance, owing to our being too poor 
to renew the policy at the rate asked. 
That seemed the climax of our troubles. 

“But the best time to start a new 
factory—or a new business, a new life, a 
new anything—is before the embers of the 
old one have had time to cool. It keeps 
you from feeling too sorry for yourself. 

“ Before noon I had arranged for a new 
site. The lumber was ordered and delivery 
started the same afternoon. In ten days 
we were making batteries, and then I had 
time to go around to the bank and try to 
figure out how we were going to pay for 
it all! 

“Five months later the company 
showed the first profit in its history. I 
thought we were over the hill; and I guess 
we were, for our biggest competitor began 
to take notice of us. In a short time he 
politely told us that we could have our 
choice of selling out or being smashed. I 
asked for his terms, hoping against hope 
that we might possibly realize as much as 
$25,000 on our poor little business. He 
offered $100,000—and got it!” 


ASKED Arnold if he could explain the 

process of achievement, and he replied 
with this story: 

“Several years ago a young boy came 
to work for me. His father, who was a 
friend of mine and well-to-do, had asked 
me to place the boy, as he seemed to want 
to be an engineer. I started him in the 
blue-print department, where most of our 
cubs get their first training. After a week 
I asked the chief draftsman how he was 
doing. 

***Oh, Mr. Arnold,’ was the reply, ‘he 
is not doing well. He does not do his 
work.’ 

“I told him to warn the boy, and to 
give him another trial. At the end of a 
week I asked again about him. The reply 
was the same as before. 

““Warn him once more, I directed, 
*and tell him that if he does not do better, 
you'll have to let him go.’ 

“The following week passed and the 
young man himself blustered into my 
office. ‘Mr. Arnold,’ said he, ‘Mr. z 
naning the chief draftsman, ‘says I’m 
fired.’ 
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Your Tires—A Fortification 
By BARNEY OLDFIELD 


(President, The Oldfield Tire Company, Akron, Ohio) 


Take it from one who has tried them all, the best tire 
fortification you can get for your car is a set of Speed- 
way Champion Oldfields! 


For speed? Yes! But—far more important—for 
Miles Too! 


I’ve driven 20 miles on streets and roads to every mile 
I ever drove on track or speedway. 


And the tires that wore longest on my race cars always 
carried me farthest in my road tests. 


Five hundred miles to victory over the bricks at Indi- 
anapolis without a tire change—Oldfields did it—is easily 
equal to 20,000 miles over your roads at your speeds. 


Fabric or cord, from Ford sizes to truck pneumatics, 
you’ll find them real champions— Tires that will set 
records in your service, and will start an enduring 
business friendship between us. 


You know me, Leap HA 
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Bench Vise 
No. 168 
Price, $7.40 


Ourhack-sawblades 
are cut from special 
steel; grain runs the 
long way of the 
blade. Teethare 
formed and set to 
insure fast cutting. 
Tempered with 
extreme care. In 
all standard sizes; 
regular, fine, and 
extra fine teeth. 


Mr. 


Pistol Grip 
Hack-Saw 

No. 247 = 
Price, $4.00 


“Poor hack-saws sure 
have caused a lot of 


? 99 


cussin’, 


“But here’s a way to find both blades and 
frames that will make you swear by them—not 
at them—find the name GOODELL-PRATT 
and you've come close to hack-saw perfection." 


Honest, if you could spend only five minutes 
in watching Goodell-Pratt Hack-Saw Blades 
being made, nothing on earth would ever make 
you buy another kind. And Goodell-Pratt Hack- 
Saw Frames are made in the same skilful, care- 
ful way. They don't strain the blade— it's 
always parallel to the back of the frame. Heavier 
material than usual is used so the frames will 
be extra rigid. 


Even the best hack-saw has a tough time 
unless the work is held absolutely rigid. The 
Goodell-Pratt Bench Vise above is just the 
thing for that—strong, well-made, tight-gripping. 


Every worth-while workman wants realquality 
in his tools. He knows he doesn't have to 
worry about the character of Goodell-Pratt Tools 
—that's why he always insists on getting them. 


Write for pocket edition catalog, picturing and 
pricing the ‘‘1500 Good Tools." This free book 
interests every man who likes a good tool. 


GOODELL-PRATT COMPANY 


Greenfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
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says Mr. Punch 


**What seems to be the trouble?’ I 
asked. 

***[ don’t know,’ he answered. 

“Now, my young friend,’ I said to 
him, ‘think a minute. n’t you really 
know what the trouble is? I do. I believe 
you thought you could get by, simply be- 
cause I knew your father. I told the chief 
draftsman to warn you, and he did. I 
told him to let you go if you did not do 
better. I understand that you did not do 
the work, and that you were a disturbing 
influence in the department. Evidently 
you don’t really care about engineering.’ 

*** Well, Mr. Arnold,’ he replied, ‘I don't 
want to be a blue-printer. I want to be a 
consulting engineer!’ 

here are two points to this little 
story. In the first place, this young man 
did not really wish to be a consulting 
engineer, or any kind of an engineer. He 
merely thought he did, because he saw 
me sitting in an office doing something 
that he thought he would like to do, 
without really knowing what I did. 

“In the second place, he wanted his chop 
without paying the butcher; he wanted a 
result without taking the trouble to work 
for it. If he had really wanted to be an 
engineer he would have wanted it so hard 
that he would have worked days, nights, 
and Sundays to become an engineer. His 

lans would have been running through 

is head all the time. He would have 
worked as a blue-printer, a mechanic and 
a designer. He would have studied and 
have made things. 

“That was proved very nicely in his 
case, because later, at my suggestion, he 
got a job in a large store and rose to a 
position of responsibility. That was work 
that suited his temperament. Nobody 
can do very well anything that he dis- 
likes. On the other hand, nothing can 
keep anybody from doing the thing that 
he wants to, if he wants it badly enough. 
Go ahead and do the thing. If there is no 
customary way, find one. If the custo- 
mary way fails you, invent a new way.” 

And that, I think, sums up Bion J. 
Arnold. 


“Look Ahead! Then 
Back Your Judgment 
to the Limit” 


(Continued from page 19) 


Earnest, surcharged with energy, and 
"strictly business" every minute of the 
working day, he soon developed into a 
star buyer and salesman. Presently he 
took over the function of canvassing the 
valley on the east side of the Sacramento 
River—which contains some of the best 
fruit land in the country—where he con- 
tracted with the ranchers for their pro- 
ducts. To make the rounds, he hired a 
horse and buggy in Sacramento and headed 
down the river. 

It was the custom of commission house 
buyers to ride leisurely through the valley 
and stop at the prosperous ranch-houses 
for lunch and a casual chat. But Gian- 
nini always set out from Sacramento with 
a supply of crackers and cheese in his 
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pocket, ate his lunch on the road, and | 


visited as many ranch-houses as he could 
possibly “make” by nightfall. He cov- 
ered in two days the territory on which 
other buyers spent the best part of a week 
—and thus got the inside edge on many a 
contract. 

By the time he was nineteen Giannini 


was a full-fledged partner in the firm, of | 


which he was soon the outstanding figure. 
There followed a series of bitterly competi- 
tive battles, out of which he emerged as 
the acknowledged king of the whole com- 
mission business on the waterfront. 

Then, at the age of thirty-one, with 
enough money laid by so that his income 
amounted to three hundred dollars or 
four hundred dollars a month, he lost 
active interest in a game already won and 
decided to sell out to his associates, and 
retire. 

“Just how did he do it?" I asked one of 
the old-time commission men. 

“T’ll be darned if I know," said he. 
“There was a psychological something 
about his self-confidence, an uncanny 
accuracy to his foresight, an inevitability 
to his methods, that had us licked before 
we started fighting. I’ve seen men go up 
to him, after having rehearsed to them- 
selves plausible reasons why they should 
buy beans, let us say, at three cents a 
pound under his price; but before their 
story ever stumbled past their lips they 
would be signing their names to an order 
at his figure—which was probably a per- 
fectly fair one. 

“I don't think he ever lost an account 
or a contest of any kind. No such sales- 
man was ever known on the waterfront. 
No one could intimidate, bluff, or out- 
general him. In those price wars, which 
sometimes meant sharp temporary losses, 
he had an extraordinary faculty for gaug- 
ing just how long the other fellow could 
stand the gaff. 

***A. will fight like the deuce for three 
weeks,’ he would decide, in mapping out 
a campaign. ‘Pll hold back my heaviest 
batteries for three weeks, and then open 
up just as he begins to falter. . . . Now, B. 
is good for six weeks. So my bombard- 
ment of him will last two months.’” 


T THE timehe withdrew from the com- 
mission business, Giannini had been 
entrusted with the handling of several large 
estates. His interest in the real estate 
business had been aroused, and he figured 
that by swinging two or three big deals a 
ear he might equal the money he had 
fichero been making. 

In the next two years his reputation 
grew rapidly in realty circles. But just 
as he was swinging into the business in a 
big way, circumstances arose that shaped 
the whole subsequent course of his life. 

One of the San Francisco banks, 

atronized largely by Italians, had elected 
onn to its board of directors. The 
field of finance appealed immediately to 
his imagination. He studied carefully the 
operation of the institution with which he 
was connected, as well as the banking 
business in general. Presently, he sug- 
gested a change in methods to the board 
. of which he was a member. It was vetoed. 

“Very well" announced Giannini. 
“PIl start a bank of my own!" 

His first step was to interest a group of 
the most progressive business men of 
Italian parentage. 
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“We are about to open a bank,” he 
said, when the organization was com- 
pleted. “Now, the ideal bank, I believe, 
must be run solely for the benefit of its 
depositors and stockholders. There must 
be no entangling alliances, and no one 
man with power enough to dominate un- 
wisely its policies. 

“Neither directly nor indirectly shall 
this institution, I, or any other officer, be 
tied up with outside interests. None of 
us wül back any promotion, even though 
the profits look big and sure. None of us 
will ever speculate in securities. We will 
keep clean, keep clear, and attend solely 
to the business of banking. Then, if any 
disaster or general business depression 
TRADE MARI arises, we can concentrate our efforts for 
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dry. No other towel is like ScotTissue; attention. 
no other has the scientifically treated thirsty fibre. “For a long time at least, no single indi- 
Thirsty Fibre— Worker of ScotTissue Towels have that indispensable, absorbent vidual must: hold*more:chamn one hundred 
the Washroom.” Thirsty quality that makes them different from all others. shares of our stock... Nooneon theinside 
D "oue bel chee ScotTissue Towels are always white, soft, comfort- must be in a position to use the bank for 
in the washroom—one towel able and refreshing, and absorb instantly four his own purposes. No officer or director 
LI ORE RET ax tin ei ig times: their weight in water. — will be allowed to borrow a cent of its 
ScotTissue Towels should be in your washroom money. 
now, cutting your towel cost, drying face and hands— “Im not a trained financier; but I know 
quickly, thoroughly and'refreshingly. They win good- these principles are sound. No bank ever 
will from your guests, customers and employees. met disaster through the legitimate losses 
So that you may be absolutely sure of a genuine of a sane banker!" 

ScotTissue Towel, the name ScotTissue is imprinted * And are you going to depend on Italian 

on every genuine ScotTissue Towel. This 1s done so patronage?" 
that you may differentiate; so that you will know a “Our business will be with one hundred 
Scott Paper Company real, absorbent, satisfying, drying towel when you meet per cent of the public,” replied Giannini. 
it face to face. The logical towel for your washroom  . “There’s no reason why a Yankee, or a 
Chester, Pa. requirements should bear the name ScotTissue. Scotchman, or anybody else shouldn't do 
New York Chicago “~ Thirsty Fibre—His Biography is a very interesting business with an Italian banker- At the 
San Francisco book that you will enjoy. It is sent free. start, however, we shall make a special 


appeal to the Italian population of Cali- 
IOth, 1904. 

WE EN the earthquake and fire ravaged 
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‘ng | and let me see what you can do =, ye | Giannini reached the institution about 
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m It was popas to call the new institu- 
tion the Italian Bank of California. Ob- 
jection was made from the outside to the 
use of a name so similar to that of the 
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rated as the Bank of Italy, on August 
the baby bank of the city. After walking 
in touch with big opportunities, Big 
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all the blank forms and stationery neces- 
x to resume business without delay. 
here could he take his valuable cargo? 
Oakland was across the bay, with a jagged 
wall of flames between; to reach the 
stronghold of the Presidio it would be 
necessary to travel many miles through a 
district where pandemonium reigned. He 
decided to proceed down the peninsula 
to "Seven Oaks," his San Mateo home, 
and there bury the treasure. So the cara- 
van set out, accompanied by two sol- 
diers and several trusted employees. 

'The next day, while the ruins of his 
bank were still smoldering, Giannini ad- 
dressed a circular letter to all his deposi- 
tors, telling them that a good part of their 
money was immediately available in cash. 
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In addition, he offered to lend money to 
all those who wished to rebuild structures 
wiped out by the fire. Despite the con- 
fusion, most of those letters reached the 
peroni for whom they were intended. 

undreds of people took advantage of his 
loan offer, with the result that the North 
Beach sections around Telegraph Hill— 
the Italian quarter—was the first area of 
San Francisco to spring up from its own 
ashes. 

By setting up a desk on the docks while 
the fire was still burning, and putting a 
clerk there to take deposits from the com- 
mission men, Giannini was the first banker 
in the city to reéstablish his business. In 
the midst of the chaos following the con- 
flagration, he hung out the "Bank of 
Italy” sign on the home of his brother in 
Van Ness Avenue (a street which the fire 
and shock had spared intact), and opened 
a “calamity day book.” Records show that 
of all the fire victims to whom Giannini 
lent money not one failed to repay the 
loan. 

A year later Giannini again challenged 
wide attention by a stroke somewhat simi- 
lar psychologically, but with an entirel 
different setting. While travelin through 
the East in Februa , 1907, he developed 
a distinct “hunch” that a wave of financial 
depression was about due to break. Re- 
turning, he assembled his associates. 

“Let’s store our gold—every dollar pos- |: 
sible!” he said. “Within a few months 
we are going to need it!” 


TIFFANY & GO. 


A LARGE SELECTION 


JEWELRY, SILVERWARE, CLOCKS 
AND STATIONERY. ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND PRICES UPON REQUEST 
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ECAUSE of lack of space in his own 
institution, Giannini arranged with a 
big Market Street bank to store in its 
vaults the golden harvest he proposed to 
accumulate. 
At that time gold was the common 
medium of exchange in California. Al- 
most everyone preferred it to paper cur- 


iens. - 
hen the panic broke in October the 
banks of the city were hard hit. Most of 
them limited payments in gold to one 
hundred dollars on a single account and 
made up the balance in paper money and 
clearing-house certificates. The Bank of 
Italy, however, paid in gold uninterrupt- 
edly through the whole period of depres- 
sion. 

There were two immediate results: 
New depositors came in shoals, and the 
bank was soon receiving more gold than 
it was paying out. Having no further use 
for his hoard, which had served its psy- 
chological purpose, Giannini turned it 
over, subject to his call, to the bank in 
whose vaults he had stored it. 

The two incidents I have just men- 
tioned fit perfectly into the mosaic of 
business philosophy that Giannini spread 
out in our talk. 

“Success?” he exclaimed, in answer to 
one of my questions. "Why, it comes 
from making up your mind what is going 
to happen and then backing your judg- 
ment to the limit! 

*One thousand people are working in | 
my institution. But how many of them 
think in terms of to-morrow? Possibly 
five E cent—and that's a high average 
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Make This Stocking Durable 
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ings that will stand a world of in appearance. 
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grade of combed lisle yarn. The 


The prices are 40c a pair, sizes 6 
to 7)4— 50c a pair, sizes 8 to 10 
—6oc a pair, sizes 1014 to II, east 


for the general run of folks.” 

“Then you believe that lack of fore- 
thought is one of the most general causes 
of stagnation?” I asked. 

“Of course itis!” The banker’s clenched 
fist rebounded from his chair arm. “If 
"your competitor, or fellow worker, thinks 


triple knee, double sole, heel and 
toe, assure a long time service. 
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more combustible spark so pro- 
duced, burns every particle of oil 
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caused by motors pumping oil. 
For pleasure cars, tractors, motor- 
cycles, and gas engines. 
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He Liked Her Pretty Face— 


so Louis XV made this pauper girl “Madame 
du Barry," left-hand Queen of France—the 
most extravagant queen in history. 

Memoirs that lay bare the personal weak- 
nesses of kings and queens are rare. History 
generously passes over the intimacy of 
Napoleon’s tyranny over Josephine; of 
Madame de Pompadour’s extravagant folly 
in amusing her royal master; of Louis XIV 
quarreling with his cook and holding back- 
stair audiences with his gardener’s wife. 

Yet the lives of nations once hung upon 
the whims and passions of these court per- 
sonages—men and women who more often 
than not gave themselves over wholly to 
the ruthless satisfaction of personal desires, 
ambitions, pleasures. 


The Memoirs of the Courts 
of Europe 


in ten volumes disclose what took place in 
court and palace, away from public view, 
behind the glitter of diplomacy, during the 
15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries. Here 
are gathered episodes that are thrilling in 
their disclosures—memoirs concerning fa- 
mous persons during these idle, luxurious, 
selfish, dissolute régimes. They are original 
documents—secrets of history most frankly 
told, many rescued from hidden archives, some 
originally suppressed by governmental decree. 
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in terms of to-day, and you think in terms 
of to-morrow, or of next year, and you 
have as much common sense and ener 
as he, you'll move away from him as if he 
were hitched. 

“Tt’s no use, however, to decide what's 
going to happen, unless you have the 
courage of your convictions. Many a 
brilliant idea has been lost because the 
man who dreamed it lacked the spunk, or 
the spine, to put it across. 

“It doesn't matter if you don’t always 
hit the exact bull's-eye. The other rings 
in the target score points, too. .. . Night 
after night for years I have lain awake 
blocking out plans. When I had made up 
my mind that some move promised success, 
I then pictured the worst that could pos- 
sibly happen if it didn't measure up to my 
expectations. If, at that worst, it was 
still a good proposition, I knew that I had 
a right to go ahead. Often, when in 
doubt, I would lay my plan before some 
man whose judgment I greatly respected, 
and ask him to punch holes in it. If I still 
had my faith, after he had finished trying 
to riddle it, I went ahead.” 

“You spoke of the necessity for think- 
ing ahead of your competitor," I inter- 
posed. “Should one have some special aim 
in view?" 

“Aim to put yourself in a position to do 
something the other fellow can't do—par- 
ticularly in an emergency! Be ready to 
help people when they need it most. Get 
set to yank them out of a hole. The 'glad 
hand’ is all right in sunshine, but it's the 
helping hand in a dark day that folks re- 
member to the end of time. 

“A clean record is absolutely indispen- 
sable. .. . And one must shun embarrass- 
ing obligations. The business battle is 
no pillow fight. Sometimes you have to 


| rake the other fellow fore and aft. As long 
| as he has nothing ‘on’ you—as long as no 


one possesses information about you that 
has to be kept under cover—you can lash 
out with both fists. But the minute you 
are obliged to hold your blow for fear of a 
puts the best part of your power is 
ost." 


BENEATH an apparent impulsiveness, 
Giannini possesses the power to bide his 
time with patience. His most signal idea 
with reference to banking he kept under 
cover for five years before he felt that the 
time was ripe to put it into effect. This 
was the institution of branch banking—a 
system that had been successful for genera- 
tions in Europe, Canada, and Australia, 
but had been looked on with disfavor by 
a majority of American bankers. Lon 

before he bought the Commercial an 

Savings Bank of San José, in December, 
1909, and made it into the first branch of 
the Bank of Italy, he had decided that he 
would build up a state-wide system of 
branch banks such as he now controls— 


| the only system of its kind in the country. 


In mapping out his campaign he de- 
termined to depart sharply in one partic- 
ular from foreign precedent. Instead of 
starting a new bank in any given com- 
munity, he planned always to purchase a 
going concern—a bank that had won a 
reputation as a money-maker and that 
enjoyed the confidence of the community. 
The most important change would be the 
change inname. He would retain all the 
old officers; and the former board of di- 
rectors, augmented by new blood, would 
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function as a local advisory board. 

Giannini's new move came in for a lot 
of criticism, and for a time he was the 
stormy petrel of Western finance. It was 
freely predicted that he was “riding for a 
fall." Even some of his intimate friends 
felt that the move was unwise. . 

“What can you do with these smaller 
banks that they couldn’t do by them- 
selves?” asked an associate. 

“Much!” replied Giannini. “In dozens 
of communities a small bank cannot 
handle the finances of big manufacturing 
firms right at hand. They are prevented 
by the state law, which forbids any bank 
to lend to a single customer more than ten 
per cent of its capital and surplus. So 
these business firms have to make finan- 
cial arrangements in San Francisco or Los 
Angeles. ...I shall put the window of a 
San Francisco bank in each community I 
enter, and we can handle any business in 
any amount. 

“Then, too, the small bank, as part of 
our system, will have the advice of our 
high-salaried executives—advice such as 
otherwise it couldn’t possibly afford. 

“Remember, also, that California has 
about every kind of climate and product 
known to man. We have our citrus dis- 
trict, our prune district, our rice district, 
our bean district, not to mention the areas 
of grains, garden truck, oil and minerals. 
Frequently one or more of the crops is a 
seasonal failure. This is a hard blow to 
the banks that have financed the growers 
of that particular section.... The re- 
sources of our organization will be flexible. 
We shall be able to shift them about as 
the demand for money waxes and wanes 
in various regions. Any localized hard 
times will make little dent on the system 
as a whole." 


(GIANNINI continued the argument by 
buying out the Bank of San Francisco 
and the Mechanics Savings Bank of the 
same city and merging them into the 
Market Street branch—now the busiest 
banking office in the United States. From 
that time the acquisition of new properties 
went rapidly ahead. To-day twenty-four 
branch offices stud the state, and tap 
every important industrial, agricultural 
and mineral area. 

With each new step Giannini's original 
ideal of an all-American bank was more 
fully realized. At the present time the 


Italian race furnishes less than 15 per cent | 


of its employees and not more than 20 per 
cent of its 220,000 depositors. 

In 1910 Giannini became interested in 
the school-savings system. Plunging into 
the new idea with his usual enthusiasm, 
he perfected an organization for collecting 
abd banking the pennies, nickels, dimes, 
and quarters of the school children of San 
Francisco. Thereupon the city school 
board designated the Bank of Italy as the 
official depository of the school-savings 
system. 

Giannini ran his organization for five 
years before its revenue equaled its ex- 
penses. By lectures and literature he 
gave the school children constant lessons 
in the necessity of thrift. At present, the 
amount of school savings on deposit in 


the Bank of Italy are more than three | 
times the amount held by any other bank | 


in the United States. [ncidentally, the 
school children of San Francisco and Oak- 
land have saved one third of the money 
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banked under the school-savings system 
of the entire country. 

“To teach folks thrift, catch ’em 
young!” remarked Giannini in the early 
days of his campaign. “It’s a senseless 
idea that the average youngster, once in- 
duced to start saving, will sooner or later 
backslide." 

'The soundness of his observation is 
borne out by the fact that of the first five 
thousand children to respond to his efforts 
more than 35 per cent still carry active 
accounts in the Bank of Italy alone. 

“A. P? has two characteristics not 
penerally found in combination: he is 

oth far-sighted and sure-footed,” one of 
his associates said to me. “I have never 
known a man so hard to fool. During the 
first ten years of the bank's existence he 
handled all the loans personally. It is an 
office tradition that diring this decade he 
made only three ‘bad’ loans, and he 
escaped from these with less than one 
thousand dollars loss by scenting trouble 
before anyone else suspected it.’ 


SEVERAL years ago an enterprise was 
started in San Mateo with much beat- 
ing of tom-toms. Giannini refused to 
subscribe to the stock. 

"But you live here; it's your civic 
duty!" came the protest. 

“All right! I'll take one thousand dol- 
lars’ worth," replied the banker. 

_ Receiving the stock, he held it up in the 
air. 

“Now that I've done my ‘civic duty,’ 
who'll give me five hundred dollars ra 
this?" he inquired, smiling. 

he offer was snapped up.... A few 
months later the buyer was paying heavy 
assessments to keep a floundering enter- 
prise alive. 

Giannini thrives on opposition. To tell 
him that a thing cannot be done is to 
rouse him immediately into proving that 
it can. Early in 1917, when the United 
States was preparing to enter the world 
war, he decided to increase the capital 
stock of his bank from $5,000,000 to 
$7,000,000. Some of his closest associates 
advised him that it would be foolhardy to 
attempt to place $2,000,000 in bank stock 
at a time when business and money were 
“sitting tight" to see what was going. to 
happen. 

pope into his automobile, Giannini 
spent the better part of a month touring 
the state, enthusing stockholders over the 
PRONA issue and interesting new capi- 
tal. 

The result was amazing to everyone 
except the president himself. Without a 
line of advertising, the new issue was two 
or three times over-subscribed. 

Again, in the first half of 1919, when a 
similar situation prevailed in the money 
market, he determined to place among 
the public another $5,000,000 in working 
capital. The success of this issue was as 
clean-cut as that of two years earlier. 

“There’s no particular satisfaction in 
following the line of least resistance—no 
matter how fast you travel or how big a 
pack you tote," Giannini said to me. 
“The best fun I’ve had in life has been in 
doing things that other people declared 
impossible. Perhaps"—and he smiled— 
“the folks who say I'd rather fight than 
eat aren't altogether wrong!" 

Having seen him do both, I feel sure 
they are quite right. 


Training Men to Hear 
and See Straight 


(Continued from page 45) 


using them. We have managed to link up 
the telephone in your home or office with 
seven husky policemen ready to rush to 
your aid whenever you call for them." 
“What suggestions would you make," 
I asked Chief Smith, “to a man who wishes 
to develop himself as an observer." 
“Practice! Practice!" he exploded. 
“ Anybody can profit by using the method 
that we employ right here in this depart- 
ment. Take the matter of being able to 
know the make of an automobile at a 
lance. To many people, all automobiles 
ook alike. But they are not all alike. 
Each machine has its distinguishing 
features and it is worth the time of any 
man or woman to learn the differences. 
“In our police college we use lantern 
slides. A picture is thrown on the screen 
showing a certain make of car, in various 
positions, such as front, side, and rear 
view. We do not depend on license num- 
bers, for they can easily be changed. Our 
men are taught to know a car by certain 
features which are very hard to alter. 
“Take, for instance, the windows in the 
rear of the car. In one make they will be 
oval, in another diamond-shaped; and 
they vary in number from one to six. 
Make a study of that one point, and you 
will soon be reading cars with ease. 
“Notice how the spare tires are hung— 
rear or side. Observe the shape of the 
fenders, the radiator, the hood, the lights, 
and even the hub caps. As you progress in 
this study you will note many more 
differences than those I have mentioned. 
“To a policeman this knowledge is in- 
valuable, lor he may get only a glimpse of 
a car loaded with hold-up men. If he 
knows the make of the car that fact will 
aid him in catching them. Or it may help 
him find a speeder who has injured or 
killed somebody. 


"BY THE way," he went on, “every car 
owner should mark his car secretly, 
and not depend on the tag or color for 
identification. License numbers and the 
color may be changed. Two carsof thesame 
make and year are often very hard to tell 
apart. Professional automobile thieves 
can hire experts to alter stolen cars so 
that the original maker would not know 
them. You should have your initials or 
some symbols known only to yourself cut 
into the crank case, or on other indis- 
pensable parts of the car. You can do it 
yourself with a steel punch, or have it 
done at any garage for a trifling cost. 
Marks of this kind will help you to prove 
ownership in the event of a dispute. 
“You can get a lot of practice in accu- 
rate observation by experimenting with 
the contents of a room. Make an effort 
to remember everything you see—tables, 
chairs, desks, carpets, rugs, pictures, loca- 
tion of windows, doors, and stairways. 
Write out a list of the articles and draw a 
diagram showing their position. Practice 
that and eventually you will become a 
close observer. 
“When I was a young patrolman, I had 
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world. This is made possible by 
the Bell System of telephone com- 
munication. 


The central administration of 
the Bell System by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany— 

Provides for invention and 
scientific research. 


Provides for the economic 
manufacture of equipment. 


Prevides for the standardiza- 
tion of methods. 


Plans for future extensions. 
Insures financial stability. 


It is the complete cooperation 
between the central administra- 
tion and the many operating com- 
panies that produces nation-wide 
telephone service. 


It would be impossible for un- 
related organizations to provide 
the best service to the greatest 
number at the lowest rates. Only 
the united effort which insures 
continuous development of tele- 
phone communication can carry 
through that controlling purpose 


of the Bell System. 


“ BELL_SYSTEM” 


Better Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 


What Concentration Does 
Releases new energies 
Brings new opportunities 
Makes problems clear 
Leads to attainment of 
desires 
Insures health, happiness 
and prosperity 
The right and safe way to con- 
centrate is the New Thought 
way, explained in Elizabeth 


Towne's ‘‘Just How to Concen- 
te" which has started thou- 


Elizabeth Towne 
Editor of Nautilus 


trai 
sands on the road to Dep pines and SUAM. Fue How d 
we will send you a copy of ''Just How 
For 10 Cents Concentrate" and a month's trial of 
NAUTILUS, magazine of New Thought. Elizabeth Towne and 
William E. Towne, editors. Wonderful personal experience arti- 


cles a feature'of cach issue. Sond now and for prompt action 
we will include Ella Wheeler Wilcox's “What I Know About 
New Thought.” 

THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Inc., Dept. V-30, Holyoke, Mass. 


LI] aj Wf Wf O GF NP 3 df d$ dus $4 du us [T] 


Short-Story Writing 
A vetri ad Forty Lessons, 
ta t on 

Editor of Phe riena Moniki 


Also courses in Play Writing, 
Photoplay Writing, Versifica- 
tion, Journalism, etc. 


DR. ESENWEIN 
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Educational. Directory — 


Private school announcements appear regularly in The American Magazine. 
echools for full details. They will gladly send complete information to readers of this magazine. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 


Write to the 


Schools for Physical Education 


'Two and three year diploma courses which qualify 
for physical directors, coaches, playground super- 
visors, gymnasium instructors—fine paying posi- 
tions in colleges, schools, community centers, in- 
dustrial establishments, etc. Degree of B.P.E. 
Large, well appointed bullding devoted entirely to 
the work. Swimming pool. Gymnasiums. Tennis 
Courts. Auditorium. Dormitories. Free graduate 
placing bureau. 38 states and 2 foreign countries 
represented. Adoption of physical education bill 
pending in Congress will mean shortage of thou- 
sands of teachers. View book and catalog on request. 

New Dept.: Music, Expresston, Dramatic Art. 


MOREY ALDRICH WOOD, B.S., President 
Dept. A-8, 4200 Grand Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


ITHACA SCHOOL of 


Physical Education 


Dr. Albert H. Sharpe, Director 

Normal Course for men 

and women—two pes 

Graduates eligible to 

teach in New York State 

Public Schools. 

Athletic Coaching Course—one 

year. nder Dr. Sharpe and 

*Jack" Moakley, Head Coach 

of 1920 American Olympic team. 
t individual 


opens Si 
logue ad 
Registrar, 212 Dewitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


e Sargent Schoo 


Established 1881 
Address for booklet 


Dr. D. A. SARGENT Cambridge, Mass. 
Special Schools 


Eastman School of Business 72: ^or 25.90 


American Business College. Thoro training in every business 
pursuit. Accounting, Banking, Civil Service, Secretarial and 
Teachers’ Courses. Both Sexes. Has trained over 50,000 
successful men. Open all year. Enter any week-day. Catalog. 
New York, Poughkeepsie, Box 637. C. C. Garea. 


or ys 
Education 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
School and College Bureau 


Offers You Its Specialized 
Services in Choosing a School 


Last year the School and College Bureau of 
The Chicago Daily News saved many bus 
parents and questioning boys and girls bot 
time and worry by sending them prompt, 
reliable information about just the kind ol 
school they wanted — personal requirements 
as to location and tuition charges being 
considered in each individual case. 


people will again 
exed by, the problem of finding the 
hy not let us help you 


This pu many youn 
be perp 
right school. 


The Chicago Daily News maintains this 
service. absolutely free of charge to you. 
No need to hurriedly select a school on mere 
hearsay when expert advice can be obtained 
by telephoning, writing, or calling for a 
personal interview at 


THE Cuicaco DAiLy News 
School and College Bureau 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Kindergarten Training Schools 


National Kindergarten and 
Elementary College 


1886——1921 


Fine professional training, excellent social spirit, 
happy home life, cultural advantages of a great city. 

‘Two-year kindergarten course, kindergarten diplo- 
ma. Two-year elementary course, elementary diplo- 
ma. Three-year kindergarten-elementary course, 
kindergarten-elementary diploma. Four-year course, 
normal diplom, and degres. 

Five dormitories on college grounds. School accred- 
ited in Illinois and elsewhere. Graduates in demand. 


For Catalog and Book of Views Address Box 62 
2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


The Fannie A. Smitb 
Kindergarten Training School 


Our graduates in great demand. [Intensive courses in 
theory and practice. Unusual opportunity for practical 
work. Grounds for athletics and outdoor life. Catalog. 

FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 1112 Iranistan Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry. Thorough train- 
ing for kindergarten, primary, and playground positions. 
Supervised practice teaching. Send for booklet, '"Training 
Children" HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal, 
18 HUNTINGTON AVE., Box 82. BOSTON, Mass. 


18 HUNTINGTON AVE OX SS. OSTON. AA AS 
OBERLIN KINDERGARTEN - PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Accredited. Two year course. Prepares for Kindergarten 
and Primary Teaching. Practice Teaching. Admission to 
our residence halls in order of application. For catalog 
address Miss Rose N. Dean. 125 Elm St. 


padron nee Toos na looo o MN 
The Lesley School of Kindergarten and 


Primary Training. Special course, one year. 
Regular course, two years. Industrial and play- 
ground work. Dormitory. Address Mrs. Edith 
Lesley Wolfard, 29 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Kindergarten Training 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL COLLE! 
College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 


I. Kindergarten 
Three Depts. H. P 
III. Playground 
Fine Equipment. Central Location. Accredited. zog t 
Opens t. 21. Write Registrar, Box 28, 616-22 e 


ichigan Boulevard, Chicago, I 
Special Schools 


College of Dentistry, University of Ilinois 


(Co-educational) 

A four year course leading to the degree of Doctor of Den- 
tal Surgery. One year in accredited college required for 
admission: 6 hours chemistry, 6 hours biology or physics 
and 6 hours English, 6 hours electives (a modern foreign 
language, history, mathematics, technical drawing, shop 
practice), 6 free electives. To students presenting 2 years 
of college B. S. degree is obtainable after second year. 
Equipment unexcelled. Located in heart of Chicago's 
hospital center. Write for catalogue. Secretary, 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY 

Box 43, 1838 W. Harrison St. Chicago, Ill. 


University of Louisville — College of Dentistry 


Offers a four year course leading to D.D.S. degree. Term 
opens Septem) 19th,1921. Registration closes September 
h. Classes limited to 50. Co-educational. Address 


H. B. Tileston, M.D., D.D.S., Dean. Box 191, Louisville, Ky. 
Harvard University Dental School 


A fleld of big opportunities, Unlimited demand for 
skilled dentists. is school offers thorough and efficient 
training in this profession. One year in college required 
for entrance. Write for particulars. 
EUGENE H. SMITH . M. D. 


DEAN, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers' Course; Lyceum 


Course; Dramatic Course and 
General Culture Course. Grad- 
uates eligible to teach in 
N. Y. State Public Schools. 
Dormitories and Auditorium. 
For catalogue address 


112 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Scheel year opens Sept. 19th 


Engineering Schools 


Fe Mining Engineer 


A great profession not overcrowded. 'The 
Michigan College of Mines(est. 1886) located In the 
heart of one of the greatest copper mining districts 
of the world offers a unique combination of the- 
oretical instruction with practical experience in a 
four year course which can be completed in three 
calendar years. Its breadth affords foundation 
for expert specialization in that field of engineering 
which most appeals to the student. Great mines, 
milis, smelters, electrolytic and power plants are 
practically a part of the college equipment and 
constitute a factor of enormous value in the course 
of instruction. Managers of large tions regu- 
larly lecture to classes Region affords unusual 
opportunita forgeologicalstudy. Nine buildings, 
Advanced Methods. Vigorous Athletics, Bowling 
Billiards, Tobogganing. ''M.C.M. Men Make Good." 

For descriptive book address 254 College Ave., 
Houghton, Mich. 


Michigan “2 Mines 
Tri-State College of Engineering 


HILL SQUARE, ANGOLA, INDIANA 
Make you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 


Engineer in two years, 48 weeks each. No entrance 
examination. High School Diploma not required. Com- 
pact courses made up of essentials only. Ezpenses low. 


New Mexico State School of Mines 


Mining, Metallurgical, Geological and Civil Engineer- 
ing. Technical faculty. Low cost. Recognized b; 

Government. Mild climate, average temperature 56°. 
Mining district. (Write for catalogue. Socerro, New Mexica. 


ectrical wea Por more thana quarter 


mand. For more than a quarter 

of & century this school bas 

been training men of ambition and limited time, for the 
Condensed 


electrical industries. course in Elestrical 
Ss s en: les 
Engineering *="""= 


positions and promotions. Theoretical and Practical Eleo- 
tricity. Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Mechani- 
eal Drawing. Studente construct dynamos, install wiring and 
test electrical machinery. Course with diploma complete 


s In One Year 


Over 3000 men trained. Thoroughly 
equipped fireproof dormitories, dining 
hall, laboratories, shops. 

Free catalog. 29th year opens Sept. 28, 1921. 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 

123 TAKOMA AVE., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Special Schools 


Theological, Missionary, Religious- 
Educational College course of 4 years, 
college degree of Th. B. Graduate 
School of Theology, 3 year course, 
degree of B. D. Two-year Collegiate 
Training course. Interdenominational, evangelistic. New, 
fireproof buildings, with dormitories. Organized religious 
work and self-support. Catalog. Nathan R. Wood,Pres. 
Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Boston, Mass. 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 
SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Offers thorough instruction leading to 
diploma for Dietitian and Teacher of 
Home Economics. Unusual opportuni- 
ties provided for practical experience in 
Dietetic Departments of the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium. More calls are re- 
ceived for graduates than can be filled. 
For illustrated prospectus, address: Registrar, Box 4i, 
School of Home Economics. Battle Creek. Micb. 


University 


of Em. 
Massachusetts wo 


High School Graduates admitted to 
Collegiate Department 
s of Nursing 
School of Optometry 

School of Osteopathy 


Two Years Premedical Training ad- 
mite to School of Medicine 
Two Years High School Training ad- 


mits to School of Podietry and 
The Preparatory School 


For catalog address John Hall Smith, 
Secretary, 657 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Co-educational Schools 


BEACON 


A Country-City Boarding and Day School 
For Boys and Girls of All Ages 


Distinctly college preparatory, covering all 

grades from kindergarten to college. Special 
diploma courses for students not wishing to 
enter college. Household Arts, Music, Art, 
Faculty of 
3-acre estate 
with 5 buildings in Boston's most beautiful 
suburb. 85 acres 
and 5 buildings in 
the Blue Hill 
region, 15 miles 
from Boston. 
Hillsview, the 
school’s summer 
camp, is used for 
week end sports 
and games. For 
catalog address 


Mrs. Althea H. Andrew 
Principal 
440 Beacon Street 
Brookline, Mass. 


Secretarial and Business Courses. 
experienced college graduates. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 
Upper 


raduates i in college. naheidual i Supervialon. Studio, 
iai bome care and training.. of 7ganser boys. 
p Pan GIFFORD, Ph.D., Principal, Providence, R. I. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


OF SoA UNIVERSITY 


College Er tion. H hi 
— LT p cia and Swimming Pool. Bix -year "High Sehon] 
for S UL rse for Boys and Girla. 


CARR SON, Principal, Broad- 


Special Schools 
Forest Park College Sit year; Junior College; 


Preparatory and G 

School. Directly on beautiful Forest Park, only 25 minutes to 
churches and concerts. College of Music, E. R. Knoxzozn, Di- 
rector; Nordstrom-Carter, Voice; Public School Music. Violin, 
Harp, Expression, Art, Bible, Home Economics. Year $450. 


Missovn, St. Louis. ANNA Sneen Camus, President. 


School for Exceptional Children 
Every facility in a beautiful suburban home for the 
education of children unable to attend public orprivate 
schools. DomesticScience. 14 milesfrom Phila. Booklet. 
MOLLIE A. WOODS, PRIN. Box 172, Roslyn, Pa. 


BUREAU OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


t Divisi: 
17 WEST TU. STREET, NEW Y YORR CITY 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 48 Quincy Street 


New-Church Theological School 


BOOK AND 
MAGAZINE 


The American Magazine 


Co-educational Schools 


George School 


A Home School in the Country for Boys and Girls 


Separate dormitories. Courses broad and thorough. 
Each student studies under supervision of principal. 
Graduates succeed in college. Special courses. Ath- 
letics, gymnasium, pool. 227 wooded acres and open 
country on Neshaminy creek. Endowed—rates mod- 
erate. Catalogue mailed on request. 


George A. Walton, A. M, Box 297, George School, Pa. 


Dickinson Seminary 


Preparation for College a Specialty. Experienced 
teachers. Strong courses in Business, Piano, Voice, 
Violin, Art, Crafts, Expression. A]lsports. Athletic | 
field. Swimming Pool. Gymnasiums. Co-educa- | 
tional. Separate dormitories. High ideals. Rates 
$500. Pres., Benjamin C. Conner, D.D., Box H, Williamsport, Pa. 


WYOMING SEMINARY 


A co-educational school where 
boys and girls get a vision. 


College preparation, 


Business, 
Music, Art, Oratoryand Domestic 
Arts and Science. Military train- 
ing, Gymnasium and Athletic 
field. 77th year. Endowed. 
Catalogue. 


L. L. Sprague, D.D., Pres. Kingston, Pa. 


EXPRESSION 


Founded 1890. Coeducational. Selected courses 
ceive University credit. B.E.and M.E. degrees to College 
uates. Voice, Public S king, Presentation of Plays, 
tory Telling, Residence Halls. 'ositlons for graduates. 
Lyceum work. Catalogi 


Columbia College 


of Expression 


Special Schools 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 

Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 

42nd year. Degrees granted. Address HARRY 

SEYMOUR Ross, Dean, Huntington 

bers, Boston. 

SCHOOL OF Morona; Ege p Oreduatis, 
ave or forty rs. 

EXPRESSION & Co-ordinate training for pro- 

fessions. Summer term in 6 states. inter courses 

open Oct. I. Booklets free. 

S. S. CURRY, Ph.D., "Litt. D., Copley Square, Boston 


LELAND POWERS SCHOOL 


of the Spoken Word 
Distinguished for the success of its graduates. 
For catalog address 
THE REGISTRAR, U; r Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


COLBY ACADEMY 


An endowed school for boys and girls. In the New 
Hampshire hills. 9975 of graduates succeed in college. 
Self-reliance taught thru student government and athletics. 
Boston Office, Tremont Tem le. Booklets. G. H. Barrett, 
Headmaster, New London, New Hampshire 


SALESMEN 


making less than $100.00 per week can make 
more money selling the most heavily advertised 
and fastest selling book proposition on the market. 


We want high-class salesmen for outside work with well- 
established firm. 
Live leads supplied to all salesmen. Write to-day for 
particulars to 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Box 5 


MARY A. BLOOD, Litt. D., President | 
Box A, 3358 S. Michigan “Avenue 
Chicago, Ill 


What do your 
children read? 


Who are their real heroes and heroines 
in the hours that they spend alone? 
Who are the men and women who are 
made to seem to them wonderful, worthy 
to pattern after? 


Consider the question just a minute and 
you will realize its importance. It is 
what the child reads that determines in 
no small degree what the man or woman 
is to be. For the child will read some- 
thing, and wrong books have an unpleas- 
ant history written in human lives. 


Yours is the Responsibility ! 


On the other hand, by bringing the sight 
books into the lives of your oe or girl at 
the critical period of youth, you will awaken 
ambitions and stir splendid purposes which 
might otherwise never come to the surface. 


With the very idea in mind of giving you 
just the books in which your children will 
find greatest delight and benefit, ten vol- 
umes have been assembled by experienced 
educators and editors, among them Dr. 
William Allan Neilson, President of Smith 
College, under the title of 


THE JUNIOR 
CLASSICS 


They are not merely a miscellaneous col- 
lection of stories for boys and girls. They 
are the few great children’s books that have 
outlived all others. There are ten volumes 
so arranged as to be, without the child’s 
realizing it, a constructive influence in 
building character and developing creative 
imagination. Among the titles appear: 
PN and Wonder Tales, Folk Tales and 

yis of All Nations, Stories That Never 
poe Old, Old-fashioned Tales, Stories of 


Courage and Heroism, Animal and Nature 


! Stories, Stories of Today, Poems Old and 


New, Tales From Greece and Rome. 


Mail the Coupon! 


A booklet describing in full the contents 
and authors in each volume will be mailed 
free to parents only, who fill out and mail 
the attached coupon. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West 13th Street, New York City | 


Send the the 32-page booklet, describing the Junior 
Classics, which you are distributing free to parents. | 
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“We Pay Him 
$100 a Week!” 


“T decided six months ago that we needed 
a new manager. At that time Gordon, 
there, was one of the youngest men in the 


office and was pegging away at a small job. 

“I brought him into the office one day and started 
to draw him out. What do you suppose I discovered? 
For more than two years he had been studying with 
the International Correspondence Schools at Scran- 
ton. In actual knowledge and training he was years 
ahead of any man in the office. 

"So I gave him the job. We pay him $100 a 
week, and it has already proved the best investment 
the house ever made.” 


How do you stand when your employer checks 
up his men for promotion? Is there any reason why 
he should select you ? 

Ask yourself these questions fairly. You must 
face them if you expect advancement and more 
money. For now, more tban ever, the big jobs are 
going to men with special training. 

You can get the training you need right at home 
in spare time. For thirty years the International 
Correspondence Schools have been helping men to 
win advancement, to have happy, prosperous homes 
to know. the joy of getting ahead in business and 
in life. 

Let us prove what we can do for you! Without 
cost, without PU gating Sume in any way, mark 
and mail this coupon. Today is best! 


—— — — — TEAR QUT HERES — =e = 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 7471-B SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Eleetrie bting and Rys. ADVERTISING 
Electric Wirin Window Trimmer 
Telegraph Engineer Show Card and Sign Ptg. 
Telephone Work Railroad Positions 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER ILLUSTRATING 
Mechanical Drafteman Cartooning 

Machine Shop Practice BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Toolmaker Private Secretary 
Gas Engine Operating ess Correspondent 
CIVIL ENGINEER BOOKKEEPER 


Surveying and Mapping 
INE AN or ENG'R 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 


Marine Engineer Railway Accountant 
Ship Draftsman Commercial Law 
AR ITE! GOOD ENGLISH 


Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 


Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 


Structural Engineer ras Coe al 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Mathematics 
Sheet Metal Worker Navigation Spanish 
Textile Oversees: or Supt. AGRICULTURE] I] Teacher 
ae Poultry Banking 
Name 
Present Business 3-1-21 
Occupation_____________ Address. 
Street 
and No. 
City Stal 


Canadiana may send this coupon to International Corre- 
apondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada 


This Interesting Free Book 

shows bow you can 

[ry it shows iy ons 
is worth 


other les. 
E ea ra, dus e he man; impor 
o! = 
music “ie to 
tages of conservatory study. For 


Quien Conservatory, Studie AM28, 588 Columbia Read, Besten, 25, Mass. 
lel 
Art Corners 
S.NO Paste NecoED 


to mount all kodak 
albums 


QUI 
supply, 


an experience which shows how a man 
may go wrong in the matter of seeing and 
hearing things, and still be Saeed 
honest about it. I had been sent out wit 
another man to investigate the Sunday 
closing of saloons, the report being that 
some were keeping open in violation of 
the law. We located a place where busi- 
ness was going on as usual. Voices could 
be heard, but we wanted to see. So we 
put an empty beer keg up in front of the 
door and looked through the transom. 
We saw a crowd of men in the place, and 
bottles and glasses on the bar that looked 
as if they contained liquor. All we had to 
prove was that the place was open on 
Sunday. 

“We got out a warrant and had the 
saloon keeper arrested. The next day in 
court I was put on the stand and told my 
story. The attorney for the defense asked 
me if I could see the full length of the 
room, and I told him that I could not be- 
cause there was a low partition, just in- 
side of the main entrance, which shut off 
the view from the transom. But when 
my partner was questioned, he declared 
that he was able to see everything and 
that there was no partition. He contra- 
dicted me flatly, and greatly weakened 
our case. 

“After we got out of court I spoke to 
him about it, and he still stuck to his 
story. We argued for quite a while, and 
then he proposed that we visit the saloon 
and take another look. We did so, and 
there was the partition, just as I had 
described it. My partner could hardl 
believe his own eyes. The trouble wit 
him was that he had been tricked by his 
imagination. He had seen only a part of 
the room. His fancy had pictured the 
rest of it. 


"HERE is another case in point: We 
were trying to find a man who had 
killed another by hitting him with a pav- 
ing block. The man we were after had 
evidently hidden in a large frame dwelling 
standing back from the street. Officers 
searched the house from cellar to garret 
and reported that they could not find any 
trace of the fugitive. The occupants con- 
sisted of two women, a boy, and an old 
man. 

**On the following day, detectives visited 
the same house and brought in the fellow 
wanted. Now, why had the officers failed 
the night before? For this reason: The 
old single dwelling had been made over 
into a double house by running partitions, 
and our men had searched only one half 
without discovering the other half! The 
man they were after was hiding on the 
other side. It was a clear case of lack of 
observation, and might have been very 
serious." 

*How about observing people?" I 
asked. “What, for instance, is the best 
way to fix a man in your mind so you will 
know him again?" 

* Don't try to remember him by his 
clothes, although they may help some," 
was the response. “And it is a little 
risky to estimate a man's weight or 
height. But there are certain types by 
which men may be classified. For ex- 
ample, men are short, tall, stout, lean, or 
medium. You can easily notice whether 
a man is tall or short, whether he is in- 
clined to be stout, or is medium or thin. 
Then there are three general styles of 


noses: convex, concave, and straight. 
Observe your man from a side view, not- 
ing the nose, forehead, chin and ear. 
Look for scars or blemishes on face and 
hands. A gold tooth is not a good point 
of identification, for it is very easy for a 
crook to cover a prominent tooth with 
gold leaf and, later, remove it. 

“Then get a front view. This is im- 
portant, for a side view sometimes gives 
the impression that a man’s face is thin, 
whereas it may be quite broad. In making 
photographs of criminals and of men 
accused of crime, we take a picture show- 
ing both side and front views. Later, 
when you are trying to identify your man, 
make all observations from the same 
point of view as in the beginning. By 
studying the features carefully you will 
form a picture that will stay in your mind, 
and enable you to pick out your man, 
perhaps many years later. 


“JN ADDITION to observing the head 
and features, note the hang and swing 
on the arms and the way he walks. Itis the 
practice of the police in every large city 
to walk the prisoners under the observa- 
tion of detectives. The detectives are 
hidden, so that they may observe without 
being observed. Note your man’s feet. 
Observe whether they are carried straight 
forward, turn out, or turn in. The stride, 
manner of stepping, whether decisive or 
shuffling, long or short, are all points to 
be marked and remembered. A man’s 
manner of walking is as characteristic of 
him as the shape of his nose. 

“There are many instances of mistaken 
identity. Early in my experience as a 
patrolman, I was given the description of 
a man who was wanted in Buffalo. One 
distinguishing feature noted in particular 
was that he was suffering from barber’s 
itch. After going on my beat I began 
watching, and within a very short time I 
thought I spotted my man in a barber 
shop. I studied him carefully through the 
window, and then went in and told him he 
was wanted at the police station. He de- 
clared that he was not guilty, but said he 
would be glad to go with me and prove 
that a mistake had been made. His state- 
ment to the lieutenant was so convincing 
that he was released. And the next day 
the detectives brought in the right man. 
They looked enough alike to be twins; 
both had the barber's itch. It just hap- 
pened that way, and I was not to blame." 

“What would you advise a man to do 
if he should be arrested by mistake, just 
as in the case you have described?" 

“Make no fuss, but go along quietly,” 
was the reply. “Tell a straightforward 
story. Identify yourself as quickly as 
possible. A key-ring tag with your name 
on it is good for that purpose; or your 
name or initials in your watch, a note- 
book, card case, insurance identification 
card, or collect card issued by the tele- 
graph companies. To be safe, every man 
should carry something with his name on 
it for use in case of false arrest or accident. 
Women are often careless about such mat- 
ters. There have been instances where 
women who were knocked down and 
killed by cars or automobiles have been 
taken to the morgue because there was not 
a thing about them by which they could 
be identified. You can see what trouble 
and worry might be saved by having 
yourself properly tagged." 
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MADE WITH A GRAFLEX CAMERA, KODAK ANASTIGMAT f. 4.5 LENS 


GRAFLEX 


It is not merely in the doing of sensational things in speed photography that the 
Graflex excels. Its efficiency qualifies it for the snap-shot in the shade, for the taking of 
the most delightful of all pictures—unposed pictures of the children. 


Graflex does the unusual things in photography and does them well, especially well 
if it has the added advantage of the Kodak Anastigmat f. 4.5 as its lens equipment. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Folmer & Schwing Department Rocuester, N.Y. 
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Getting “the Extra Percentage of Power” 


“Some time ago a woman stepped into 
an important position here. Previous 
employers had declared that she possessed 
ability, but was unmanageable. 

***] don't believe these stories of your 
being hard to get along with,’ I told her. 
‘You strike me as an easy person to get 
along with. I feel you are going to be 
happy here. So long as you are, you 
nedat come to this office. Stick to your 
department and work as hard as you 
want. You're in full charge!’ 

“That woman has never raised a ripple 
of trouble. Sheisa very valuable assistant." 


HANDLING people is Wilkinson's 
greatest interest inlife. Heloves them 
—but he has few illusions about them. A 
point which he particularly emphasizes is 
the danger that lies in giving people more 
than they can “swing.” 

“One has little right to withhold pro- 
motion from an employee who merits 
it," he explained. ''But one has even less 
right to give extra responsibility to an 
employee before he is ready for it. Many 
a promising colt has been ruined by carry- 
ing a heavy load a little too soon. 
employer must be forever studying: his 
workers for the psychological moment to 
give them more responsibility. He is like 
a chemist waiting nervously above a 
boiling cauldron until the exact moment 
has arrived to add the next element. 

“One of my employees—a woman of 
real ability, whom I had been watching 
closely—came to me some time ago with 
the announcement that she had decided 
to leave in order to take a job that would 

ay her ten or fifteen dollars more a week. 
n a very frank talk with her I said: 

***Just as soon as you are ready for 
extra money and responsibility I'm going 
to give it to you here. The time isn't ripe 
yet. You need some more weather and 
wind. Trust yourself to me, realizing that 
I've always done the square thing by 
you. ,.. Now, go home and think this all 
over. 

“The next morning she came back and 
took up her work with a will. Within six 
months she had wiped out the last weak- 
ness that stood between her and promo- 
tion. She is now a highly-paid executive. 

* More than seventy per cent of our 
executives have risen from the ranks. 
And in coming up themselves, they have 
all helped to lift the business. The great 
problem is to get other people te work with 
you, enthusiastically and honestly. 

“I say ‘honestly,’ for I am impatient 
with simulated activity. Once, on my 
way through the store, I noticed a sales- 
gil suddenly start to fumble with her stock 
and put on a very busy air. She had seen 
me approaching. . . . This particular per- 
formance, by the way, happens in business 
houses everywhere. 

**When you have nothing to do,’ I 
said to her, “I don't expect you to pretend 
that you are busy. I often relax between 
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Out of People 


(Continued from page 37) 


duties. There is no reason why you 
shouldn't do the same.” 

"A moment ago you mentioned your 
executives who have come up from the 
ranks," I said. “How about the people 
who never risé, despite freedom of oppor- 
tunity? What is their main stumbling 
block?" 

“Usually it's an inability to find them- 
selves. ousands of people who can 
take a correct inventory of stock never 
think of taking an honest audit of their 
own personal assets and liabilities. They 
never search their own daily lives to 
determine what is dead weight—what 
must be marked down for the clearance 
sale, and what stock is getting old—the 
stock they need to keep renewing and 
strengthening all the time. 

"Every man has certain things he is 
not equipped to do. He should recognize 
that fact and stop butting against a stone 
wall. Carlyle had this idea when he said 
that no man could really come into his 
own until he had 'made a truce with 
necessity." 

“On the other hand, there are things 
that each human being is peculiarly fitted 
to do. He should decide what these are, 
gd resolve to do them better than anyone 
else. 

"Common honesty with one's self is 
one of the bases of all business success. 
Men may advance a little way under false 
colors. They may cheat themselves and 
others by writing on their cuffs—and 
thereby squeeze through some of life's 
examinations into higher grades. But the 
writing soon wears off. Then they are 
lost " the DUM TP 

* Helping others is really helping your- 
self. I tell my head porter that if he can 
help twelve of the assistants to become 
salesmen he'll be the biggest porter in the 
country. He will have done something 
that no head porter ever did before. 


“JOW do I get rid of jealousy? Prin- 

cipally by bringing folks together, 
getting them to understand one another, 
and firing them with a common ideal of 
service. We are like one big family. I never 
make an important move without telling 
all our people about it. They know about 


'our big projects before we ever give the 


news to the press. 

Suppose that on the trolley ride to 
work in the morning, some friend of one 
of our salespeople remarks, ‘I see by the 
paper that Vandervoort’s is planning to 
do so-and-so’. . . ‘Oh, yes,’ comes the re- 
ply. ‘We were told all about that yester- 
day.’ Immediately that sales person has 
new pride in being a business partner. 

“ Business is more than work; it's the 
finest game in the world. And every big 
institution should have an esprit de corps 
that is like a college spirit. 

“Several years ago a girl at our thread 
counter was ill for three weeks. On her 
return she was put at a different counter. 


Presently she came to our personnel 
manager, heartbroken. 

***]t isn't fair to change me,’ she said. 
‘I had my thread stock in perfect order, 
every spool arranged just so. And the 
elastic stock—where Í am now—is all 
disarranged.’ 

" "Then you're just the person for the 
elastic counter!’ exclaimed the personnel 
manager. ‘Won’t you have a heap o' fun 
putting your new stock in as good order 
as you had the threads? You may be sure 
the store will appreciate it!’ 

“That girl went away happy. She had 
caught the spirit of the game. 


“NEXT to jealousy, ‘I think a lack of 
initiative keeps people back as much 
as anything. Initiative is so priceless an 
asset that I go out of my way to encourage 
it. If you crush or pooh-pooh an employ- 
ee’s ideas, even when they are impracti- 
cable, he is likely to stop thinking for you. 

“A few years back, one of my sales- 
women came to me as she was about to 
leave on her vacation. 

“*For the first time in my life I'm 

ing to New York,’ she d. *and I'd 
ike to learn something as well as to see 
something. Would you mind giving me 
letters of introduction to three or four 
department stores there? Perhaps I can 
get some fresh ideas.’ ` 

“ Notonly did I give her the letters, but 
over her protest I paid all the expenses of 
her trip. She did bring back some ideas, and 
shortly afterward became a department 
head. Now she is a highly paid buyer. 

" [n selecting people to take charge of 
departments 1 am as much concerned 
about their interest in human nature, and 
their ability to develop it, as I am in their 
knowledge of merchandise. Lack of 
sympathy and patience and understand- 
ing have spoiled much promising human 
material. 

“Just after I had taken charge of a 
Cleveland store one of my department 
managers told me that he was going to 
discharge a young man who was forever 
antagonizing both his customers and his 
companions. 

**' Don't do it!’ I said, and sent for the 
young man. 

“No one seems to like me,’ he said de- 
jectedly. 'I try as hard as I know how, 

ut maybe I'm too anxious to sell! And 
then he told me how he had recently 
come from a country town and how crazy 
he was to make good. 

“That evening I went to the silk de- 
partment, where he had charge of about 
fifteen feet of stock, and showed him just 
how it should be arranged. At the same 
time, I talked to him about salesmanship 
and tact, and let him know that I believed 
in him. 

“The next morning, walking casually 
through the department, I stopped and 
pointed to a section of the shelves. ‘Whose 
stock is that?’ I asked. 
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CLOCKMAKERS’ COMPANY fa 


onn ARNOLD, in 1796, was ‘‘called to the livery” 
of one of history’s most amazing monopolies 
—the Clockmakers’ Company of London. 
For a century this guild bore royal authority 
to search incoming vessels for ‘‘deceitful 
watches'' —and to destroy them on the spot! 


Arnold was one of the greatest of the guild's craftsmen. 
Despite these high-handed methods, he and his comrades 
advanced enormously the art of timekeeping. 


His earliest triumph was a tiny repeating watch made 
for George III. The entire movement measured one-third 
of an inch across. The Empress of Russia offered him a 
thousand guineas for a duplicate of it, but Arnold was not 
tempted. ‘‘Let it remain unique,” he said. 


He little dreamed that the young republic a thousand . 


leagues to the westward would yet outshine his proudest 
masterpieces with those timekeeping marvels of our day— 
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To the Children— 
Captain Tick is back! 
His fifth picture book, 
“Adventures in Search 
of Father Time," is now 
ready. Asb your Jeweler 
Jor your FREE copy of 
this beautiful new book. 


Material, construction, aput me 
service fully covered by Elgin Guarantre 
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Rich at F orty 


Internationally Famous at Fifty 


You are invited to have FREE a booklet that tells what 
few great books make a man think straight and talk well 


R, friendless, with no education, Benjamin Franklin 
walked through the streets of Philadelphia alone. Yet 

at forty he was independent. At fifty his company was 
eagerly sought by the leaders of two continents. 
What was Franklin’s success secret? Something mysterious? 
Not at all. His secret was nothing more than this: 
Every day of his life he added a part of some other man’s 
knowledge to his own. He picked the few really great 
mind-building books and read them systematically a few 
minutes every day. 

Are you bigger to-day than yesterday? 
You have so few minutes in the day for reading; so few days 
in a busy life. Will you spend them all with the gossip of 
the Newspapers, or the mere entertainment of Fiction? 
Or will you, like Franklin, start now to make the great 
thinkers of the world your servants? Will you increase your 
own brain power by adding their brain power to it? 
What are the few great books—biographies, histories, novels, 
dramas, ; books of science and travel, philos- 
ophy ind religion, that have in them the power to 
make of their readers men who can think clearly 
and talk interestingly—men who will not only be 
ambitious for success, but who will have acquired 
the broadness of vision necessary to achieve it? 
All of these questions, so vital to you, are answered 
in the free booklet pictured here. You can have 
a copy of it for the asking. : 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 
Mail me the free book, “Fifteen Minutes a Day,” telling about the 
vi 


Five-Foot Shelf of Books, and containing the valuable article by Dr. 
Eliot on what and how to read for a liberal education. 
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In it Dr. Charles W. Eliot, vió was for forty years President 
of Harvard University, gives his own plan of reading. In it 
are described the contents, plan, and purpose of 


Dr. Eliot's 
Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books 


The reading that makes men and women grow 


Every well-informed man and woman should at least know 
something about this famous library. 

The free book tells about it—how Dr. Eliot has put into his 
Five-Foot Shelf “the essentials of a liberal education," how 
he has so arranged it that even "fifteen minutes a day” are 
enough, how in pleasant moments of spare time, by using the 
reading courses Dr. Eliot has provided for you, you can get 
the knowledge of literature and life, the culture, the broad 
viewpoint that every University strives to give. 

à; «y "For me," wrote one man who had sent in the 

coupon, “your little free book meant a big step 
forward, and showed me besides the way to a vast 
new world of pleasure." 
Every reader of The American Magazine is invited 
to have a copy of this handsome and entertaining 
little book, which is free, will be sent by mail, and 
involves no obligation of any sort. Merely clip 
the coupon and mail it to-day. 


Send for 
This Free Booklet 
It Gives Dr. Eliot’s 
Own Plan of Reading 
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***]t's that young fellow's I was tellin 
you about—the one I was going to fire, 
answered the manager. 

**Indeed!' I said. ‘Well, if you don't 
have all the rest of the stook as well ar- 
ranged as that within a week, I think I 
shall have to fire you!’ 

“This little harmless subterfuge was 
all that boy needed to touch the spark. 
It changed the attitude of everyone in the 
department toward him and gave him new 
courage. Presently I needed someone to 
take charge of the men's furnishing depart- 
ment. I asked him if he wanted the job. 

*** You bet I do!’ he cried. 

*"*Easy!' I said. ‘Easy! You're not 
ready for it yet! Go home to-night and 
think it over. Decide whether you feel 
able to swing it. Then tell me to-morrow.’ 

“When I came to my office the next 

morning he was waiting outside the door, 
his face serious, his jaw set. ‘I’ve resolved 
to the bottom of my heart I'll make good 
if you give me that department!’ he said 
firmly. 
“And he did make good. Later, a big 
Boston department store took him away. 
To-day he is vice president of a large 
specialty house in the Middle West. 


“Two years ago there was a great strike 
in this city. All department store em- 
ployees were ordered out. On the after- 
noon that the strike order was given, I 
called my people together. 

“* AIL I ask of you,’ I said, ‘is that you 
be honest with yourselves. In that way 

ou are bound to be honest with us. 
"hink things over, and then take what 
action you see fit to take." 

“The next morning 98.6 per cent of our 
employees reported for work. And, 
despite threats and pleas from the outside 
they stuck to us throughout the strike. . . . 

you think a mere matter of profits 
could have meant as much to me? But 
even that incident fails to illustrate 
exactly what has been the result of some 
of these things I have been trying to tell 
you. Here is a better one: 

“While the war was still on, I decided 
to institute the policy of giving our sales- 
people a one per cent bonus on their 
sales. I was told it would decrease our 
profits. Instead, it increased them. 

“ After the Armistice, when the outlook 
was generally unsettled, a group of my 
people came to me one day. 

“We have been thinking things over,’ 
they said. ‘Since business conditions are 
so upset, we think you ought to discon- 
tinue the bonus for a while. We all feel 
that you have done enough for us.’ 

“But the bonus was not discontinued. 
And our business that Christmas season 
was the biggest in its history. ... It’s a poor 
principle that doesn’t work both ways.” 

. Wilkinson was born fifty-five years ago 
in Maysville, now Harlan, a tiny cross- 
roads town in Indiana. His father, who 
is still living, was a Methodist circuit 
rider. When the boy was fifteen years old 
his mother became an invalid. Thereupon 
he left high school, giving up his dream of 
college, and went to work for ninety-six 
dollars a year in a country general store at 
e operated by two brothers named 
nisely. 

A born salesman, full of restless fire and 

ambition, alert and canny beyond his 
ears, the lanky youth immediately 
aunched into a succession of sales feats. 


He went to work Nov. 2d, 1880, the day 
that James A. Garfield was elected 
President. Farmers from the country had 
driven in through the cold drizzle to help 
decide the destiny of the nation. All the 
townsfolk were out, too. 

“A good day for rubbers,” one of the 
Knisely brothers had soliloquised, as he 
hung up his overcoat and walked over to 
the glowing stove. Wilkinson overheard 
the remark and acted on it with all his 

oung enthusiasm. Before closing time 
he had sold thirty-two pairs of leather 
boots and fifty pairs of rubbers—a day's 
record for the store. 

For his salary of eight dollars a month 
Wilkinson was expected to' keep busy 
from five A. M. to ten P. M.; to sweep out 
the store, groom fifty-seven oil lamps, and 
spend the rest of his time selling goods. 

rom the outset he was one of the best 
salesmen in the place. 

When he was nineteen, he put through 
a coup that, pyramided on past per- 
formances, won him a partnership. It 
sprang from a chance remark—although, 
in a strict sense, no remark was ever 
“chance” to Wilkinson. He had a habit 
of analyzing each item of information to 
see if it did not conceal the nucleus of 
business possibilities for the store. 

A customer had mentioned that the 
Wabash railroad was planning to put its 
trainmen jnto a standard uniform, and 
that a committee would soon meet in 
Detroit to receive bids for the contract. 

"Let's go after that contract!" ex- 
claimed Wilkinson to one of the Kniselys. 

* Boy, are you crazy? We wouldn't stand 
a show against those big city tailors.” 

But youthful enthusiasm refused to be 
dimmed. Finding his boss unwilling to 
finance a “wild goose chase,” Wilkinson 
obtained from a friendly trainmaster a 
round-trip pass to Detroit. This gave the 
firm a new outlook, and they advanced 
him enough money for his board and room, 
provided that he stopped at a moderate- 
priced hotel. 


WILKINSON slightly underbid a half- 
dozen competitors; but the deter- 
mining factor was his promise to measure 
and fit every man without interfering with 
his work. "Hie got the contract. 

As Butler was midway between Detroit 
and Logansport, Wilkinson and the store 
tailor mapped out a plan by which they 
would jump one train, measure the crew, 
then hop off and repeat the performance 
on another train. This was kept up until 
all the trainmen had been measured. 
Then the same performance had to be 
repeated for the fitting. It took the 
young clerk four months of day and night 
work to make good his promise; but when 
the contract was completed the store had 
cleaned up a tidy sum—and had gained a 
new partner. 

On another occasion Wilkinson chanced 
to be standing on the station platform as 
a traveling man was superintending the 
removal of a lot of trunks from a baggage 
car. 

“What’s in them?" asked the youth. 

"Plush  coats—wonderful garments, 
best made!" answered the man, and there 
followed an exchange of information. 

“T can sell a lot of those cloaks here,” 
Wilkinson finally said. 

“ No go; cost too much for small town— 
women won't buy." 


At the end of ten minutes Wilkinson 
had persuaded the traveling man to stop 
off at Butler on his next trip through. He 
kept his word—but so little was his faith 
that he sat around the store for three days 
while Wilkinson, with the firm's horse and 
buggy, carried the samples to the house- 
wives of the town and circumambient 
territory. Át the end of the third day he 
had sold one thousand, two hundred 
dollars’ worth. 

The following fall Wilkinson planned to 
stage a formal "opening," featured by 
the plush coats and a select line of furs. 
No such crowd had ever been seen in a 
Butler store as turned out for the opening. 

“If you don't keep that youn vhi. 
wind out of this town, I'll come down to 
Butler and open a store that will put you 
out of business," a big Auburn merchant 
sent word to Knisely. But he never kept 
his threat. ... 


NE afternoon, a well-to-do man, who 

was about to open a new hotel in Gar- 
rett, dropped into the Knisely store to kill 
time until he could catch a train for To- 
ledo. Finding that he was not a customer, 
the busy clerks paid no further attention to 
him. Wilkinson struck up a conversation, 
and learned that the hotel man's errand 
to Toledo was the purchase of carpets for 
his new hostelry. 

* Might help you a little to come up- 
stairs and look over ours,” Wilkinson 
suggested. 

alf an hour later the hotel man was on 
his way home, leaving behind him an 
order for eighteen hundred dollars worth 
of carpets, all of which Wilkinson was to 
select for him. 

By the time he was twenty-six, Wilkin- 
son had become head of the firm. Six 
years later he reached the important 
decision that the store had exhausted 
territorial possibilities of further growth. 
The $7,000 offer which he turned down, 
after he had sold out, was to act as credit 
man for a big Boston clothing firm. The 
$1,20¢ offer he accepted was a position 
with Root & McBride, a wholesale dry 
goods firm of Cleveland. 

Within a short time he was entrusted 
with entire charge of the manufacturing 
end of the business. 

In 1906, John Claflin, then in the midst 
of his organization of a group of allied de- 
partment stores, hired Wilkinson to head 
a Buffalo establishment. The following 

ear he was put in charge of a second 

uffalo store; and a year later, a third 
store—in Hamilton, Canada—was turned 
over to his joint jurisdiction. In 1911 he 
came to St. Tous to take the management 
of Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, a house 
which, despite a high-grade, long-es- 
tablished trade, was not moving forward 
as desired by those interested. 

Wilkinson's achievement in St. Louis 
is one of the most impressive in recent 
mercantile annals. Without fireworks or 
fandangoes, without seeking further capi- 
tal, he lifted the institution from a rut, 
«ipiius a few shop-worn traditions 
and set it solidly on its feet. The first 
year under his management the store did 
a $3,000,Coo business. In 1920 its total 
turnover was more than $12,000,000. 

The year 1914, marked in mercantile 
annals by the failure of john Claflin, was 
the most important of all. When Wilkin- 
son had come to St. Louis, three years 
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You Cmnot Begin too Carly 


Send 25 cents for these 
three Samples 
or 10 cents for any One 
of them 


Half-cake of PACKER'S 
TAR SOAP, good for sev- 
eral refreshing shampoos— 
1ocents. Your druggist has 
the full-size cake. 


Liberal sample of the finest 
liquid soap we know how to 
make — PACKER'S LIQ- 
UID TAR SOAP, delight- 
fully perfumed—t1o cents. 
Your druggist has the full- 
size 6-02. bottle. 


Liberal sample bottle of 
PACKER'S CHARM, a 
skin lotion of peculiar efh- 
cacy—10 cents. Sold in one 
convenient size, by most 
druggists. 


PACKE 


Drawn for The 
Packer Mfg. Co. by 
Arthur 1. Keller 


ROWN Hair with its glints and gleams! Black 

hair— blue-black as a blackbird's wing! 
Golden hair which holds the sunshine! Hair sil- 
very with the starshine of time! Wavy hair, 
fluffy hair, soft silken hair, hair of childhood, 
maturity and old age! 

Truly, you cannot begin too early to care for 
your precious hair. So great a satisfaction for so 
little effort when sensibly applied. A personal 
charm so distinctly your own, and to such an 
extent within your own control. 


For remember thata healthy scalp is the founda- 
tion of beautiful hair. By helping to keep the scalp 
clean and healthy, Packer’s Tar Soap (cake or 
liquid) helps to make real hair health possible. 


Packer’s Tar Soap is made from healing and 
stimulating pine tar, fragrant of the pine forests 
from which it comes, from soothing glycerine and 
bland vegetable oils. These beneficial ingredients 
are valuable for the way in which they assist willing 
Nature to maintain a natural, healthy condition of 
the scalp. The fullest benefits come from using 
Packer’s regularly according to the directions. Why 
deprive your hair of these benefits fora single day— 
buy a cake of Packer’s from your druggist now. 

For forty-nine years Packer’s Tar Soap has had the dis- 
tinction of extensive use by the medical profession. 

The **Packer" Manual (free) 


A wealth of practical information is presented in our manual '*How to Care for the Hair 

Scalp.'" This Manual, now in its fifth large edition, reflects current medical opinion 
and sums up what the makers of Packer's Tar Soap have learned about hair health 
almost half a century. A copy of the Manual will be sent free on request. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 86-H, 120 West 32nd St., New York City 


Canadian Distributors: 
THE LYMAN BROS, & CO., LIMITED, Toronto 
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earlier, it was generally supposed that 
Claflin completely controlled the Scruggs- 
Vandervoort-Barney company. On the 
day of the Claflin failure, while newsboys 
were hawking papers whose flaring head- 


| lines announced that Vandervoort’s was 
| about to close, Wilkinson, after calling a 


meeting of his directors, locked himself in 
his private office and penned a simple 
message—the first public announcement 
of the fact that under his management the 
store had been entirely financed by St. 
Louis capital. 

During the trying year that followed, 
he brought the store into a period of 
greater prosperity than it had ever known 
before. Constantly his efforts were in- 
terrupted by offers from leaders in the 
mercantile world. 

“I don't know what your salary is 
here—but I'll triple it," said one. . . . 
"Here's a contract; write your own 
figure," pleaded another. 

Wilkinson shook his head. 

“Tve set my hand to the plow, and I'm 
in the middle of a furrow,” he said. “A 
million dollars wouldn't tempt me to 
leave it now." 


Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Jr., Tells 
Why He Chooses 
to Work 


(Continued from page 15) 


some men in the office who use two hands. 

* But the really interesting thing about 
this man's letter is his attitude toward me. 
He says that I am ‘playing at working.’ 
If I were, I could not hold my job. He 


; intimates that in holding it I am keeping 


other men from getting one. He calls me 
a parasite, and then froths at the mouth 
because I am trying not to be a parasite. 
If I did not work, he certainly would rail 
at me—and justifiably, too. But I do 
work, hard and honestly—and still he rails 
at me! You must admit that it is rather 
confusing. 

“He calls my family ‘parasites.’ Any- 
one who knows my father would laugh at 
that. Ihave told you about my wife. I 
hope his wife, if he has one, is as loyal a 
helper to him as mine is to me. He speaks 
of my parasite friends. As a matter of 
fact, my friendships are all among men 
who are working. I am not interested in 
people who are not doing things. 

«He has a perfect right to criticize my 
writing. I am only a beginner, and I am 
pretty young. I make mistakes. I have 
made one serious one. I have tried to do 
too much, to turn out more work than I 
could do well. In spite of this man's gibes 
at my 'playing at working, anyone with 
newspaper experience would know that no 
young writer, as untrained as I was, could 
turn out the amount of work I did turn 
out last year without grinding away 
pretty steadily. 

“Tt wasn't the mere writing alone. But 
I had to gather all the material, and some 
of it was not easy to get. The writer of 
that letter says that as a newspaper man | 
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Iam an excellent hod carrier. At any rate, ! 

I don't think I could have worked harder 

if I kad carried a hod. As for my uniform | 

being a pair of overalls some day—well, I 

have worn both already, so that does not 
' trouble me. 

“I have proved that I can earn a living, 
and I intend to keep on doing it. Out of 
my earnings last year I bought a little 
island away up in the Canadian North- 
west; and my wife and I are building a 
small shack up there, a hundred and fifty 
miles from the nearest habitation. Both 
of us love outdoor life; and when I have a 
vacation, that is where we want to spend it. 

“Speaking of Canada reminds me of the 
way Iioc an interview with the Prince of 

Wales when he was up there a couple of 
years ago. My only reason for telling it : 
1s that a good many people seem to think 
I depend on ‘pull,’ FI have any, in my 
newspaper work. 

“I had gone to Canada, with a Smith- ; 
sonian expedition, as a correspondent for 
the *Herald;' and while we were up there 
the Prince of Wales came through on his 
way to the coast. Of course I was anxious 
to get an interview for my paper. Possi- | 
bly it would have been easy if I had told 
who I was and had vlled 3 few ropes. 
But I didn't want to do it that way. 


“I TRIED all kinds of schemes, just as 
any reporter would, but without suc- 
cess. Át one point there was to be an eve- 
ning reception to the Prince. So two of us 
newspaper men dressed up in the trappers' 
outfits we had been wearing while rough- 
ing it with the expedition, and showed up 
in that rig. On the theory that we were 
icturesque representatives of the Wild 
West, we were admitted to the reception 
—where I promptly distinguished myself 
by falling down as I crossed the room to 
meet the guest of honor. 

"Probably out of sympathy for my 
awkwardness, the Prince gave us rather 
special attention, and we stood quite near 
to him throughout the evening. That was 
the way I got my story for the paper. 
Nobody connected with the royal party 
knew who I was. 

“In going about as a correspondent, I 
have met scores of other newspaper men 
and women, have been through forty-sev- 
en different newspaper plants, and have 
spoken before eleven press clubs. I have 
tabulated the names, addresses, approxi- 
mate ages, and journalistic qualifications 
of the newspaper people I have met, and 
I now have over three hundred of these 
names in my files. They are cross-cata- 
logued, so that I know the special activi- 
ties of each one. If I need any particular 
kind of service in getting information or 
doing any research or investigation, I can 
lay my hand in two seconds on the name 
of comoune who is fitted to do this for me. 
I am keeping this record for future use, as 
well as for present service. 

“T said I was not interested in mechan- 
ics. But I think I must have a streak of 
that sort of thing from my forebears, for I 
have two patents under my name in the 
United States, Canada, France, Great 
Britain, and Germany. One is for a 
pocket pistol which IJ invented in 1915; 
and the other is for a shoe-shining device, 
on which I took out a patent last year and 
which will soon be on the market.” 

The boyhood memories of young Van- 


ry This Way 


See how your teeth look then 


Here is a new way of teeth cleaning 
—a modern, scientific way. Authorities 
approve it. Leading dentists every- 
where advise it. 

Ask for this ten-day test. Watch the 
results of it. See for yourself what it 
means to your teeth—what it means in 
your home. i i 


The film problem 


Film has been the great tooth prob- 
lem. A viscous film clings to your teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. Old ways of 
brushing do not effectively combat it. 
So millions of teeth are dimmed and 
ruined by it. 

Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed in it. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. Thus 
most tooth troubles are now traced to 


film. 
Combat it daily 


Dental science has now found ways 
to daily combat that film. Careful tests 
have amply proved them. They are 
now embodied, with other most impor- 
tant factors, in a dentifrice called Pep- 
sodent. 


Pepsodeni 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose 
every application brings five desired 
effects. Approved by highest au- 
thorities, and now advised by lead- 
ing dentists éverywhere. All drug- 
gists supply the large tubes. 


derbilt are a curious mosaic. His father. |. 


Millions of people now use this tooth 
paste, largely by dental advice. A 10- 
Day Tube is now sent free to everyone 
who asks. 


Its five effects 


Pepsodent combats the film in two 
effective ways. It highly polishes the 
teeth, so film less easily adheres. 

It stimulates the salivary flow—Na- 
ture's great tooth-protecting agent. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that 
cling. It multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva, to neutralize the acids which 
cause tooth decay. 


Modern authorities deem these ef- 
fects essential. Every use of Pepso- 
dent brings them all. 


See the results 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. Watch the other good 
effects. 

This test, we believe, will bring to your 
home a new era in teeth cleaning. And 
benefits you never had before. Mail 
coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free ** 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 868, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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every San-Tox preparation carries 
is the result both of careful analy- 
sis in the selection of pure ingre- 
dients and of the skill of trained 
chemists in compiling the San-Tox 
formulae. Thus you may place 
complete reliance upon all prepa- 
rations for toilet, health and 
hygiene which bear the San-Tox 
name. And the San-Tox Nurse 
Brand rubber goods and packaged 
standard drugs bear the same 
dependability. San-Tox products 
may be purchased only in San-Tox 
drug stores. The nurse’s face on 
the packet and in the drug store 
window tells you which is San- Tox. 


Tue De Pree Company 


New York Holland, Mich. San Francisco 
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Cornelius Vanderbilt, has never been an 
idler. He is well known as an engineer 
and as an inventor. He has been actively 
engaged in our wars, beginning with the 


Spanish-American. He was a brigadier- — 


general in the recent world war. In peace 
times he always was deeply interested in 
the National Guard, in which he was an 
officer. 

Because of his profession and his mili- 
tary connections, Mr. Vanderbilt often 
went abroad, sometimes as a military ob- 
server for this Government. Other visits 
to Europe were made because of his wife’s 
health. His only son, Cornelius, Junior, 
had many illnesses, beginning when he 
was only eight years old; and he, too, was 
taken to various European "cures" in 
search of health. Altogether the boy had 
crossed the ocean more than thirty times 
before he was eighteen years old. 

The result was that he got his education 
on the instalment plan. A private school 
in England, four or five here in America, 
with interregnums of private tutors—the 
whole broken into by long months of ill- 
ness and longer months of convalescence. 

He had kaleidoscopic memories of mili- 
tary and naval reviews in Russia, France, 
Germany, England, where his father was 
present as an observer. But he always 
wanted to get away from formal “fuss 
and feathers." He loved a boat, or a 
horse. He liked to go with his tutor on 
long walking tours. "Society" bored him. 
He preferred a book to a ballroom any day. 


(THEN came the summer of 1914, when 
the family was present, on the Vander- 
bilt yacht, at the English naval review. 
Later, Cornelius, Junior, and his only 
sister, two years younger than himself, 
were sent to St. Moritz, in Switzerland, 
where they were when the war broke out in 
August. Their only companions were a 
French tutor and an English woman who 
had been their nurse when they were chil- 
dren. But when the tutor went to France 
to join the army, the others were left to 
take care of themselves. They had no 
money, for the banks would not cash their 
letters of credit. 

“My sister and I never had more than 
a few francs in our pockets," said young 
Vanderbilt, in telling me of their experi- 
ences. “We couldn't pay anything. 
Later, all the Americans stranded at St. 
Moritz pooled their resources and so 
managed to get food. My sister, our old 
nurse, and I stayed in some small rooms 
at the top of the hotel. It was closed as a 
hotel—no fires, servants, or cooking—and 
was used, instead, as barracks for sol- 
diers, many of whom were drunk and dis- 
orderly. I didn’t mind it for myself, but 
it was not a pleasant situation for a young 
girl like my sister.” 

In time, their father succeeded in 
reaching them and they made an adven- 
turous journey back to France and Eng- 
land. At one point, they were stopped by 
French guards, and the men in the party 
were about to be shot as German spies 
when they were rescued by an officer. In 
England, young Vanderbilt worked for 
the Belgian refugees. He saw, with his 
own eyes, people whose hands and arms 
had been hacked off, people whose tongues 
had been slit or cut off. He made dress- 
ings for these wounds, later was used by 
the British as an interpreter and in hunt- 
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military service in Belgium. But he de- 
veloped bronchial pneumonia, for the 
third time, and finally reached America, 
a mere skeleton, more dead than alive. 

After a long stay at a Florida school for 
sickly boys, he was able to go to another, 
in Norwalk, Connecticut, where he was 
trying desperately to make up for lost 
time in his studies, when another excite- 
ment broke loose. 

There were two factories in South Nor- 
walk, employing hundreds of men of dif- 
ferent nationalities. Because of the war 
bitterness, certain groups of workers 
fought each other every time they met. 
There were only about fifteen police in the 
town, so the authorities called for volun- 
teers to form an auxiliary force. Vander- 
bilt was the second man—he was eighteen 
then—to join. Crowding his school work 
into the morning and evening, he served 
on this semi-military force through the 
winter months. 

In the meantime, his father was sta- 
tioned with our troops on the Mexican 
border. As the prospect of our entering 
the European war became more certain 
the young man began writing to his father 
for permission to enlist when the time 
came. This was refused, on the score that 
he was neither old enough nor, strong 
enough for military service. 


IN MARCH-this was 1917—his father 
came North on leave of absence. And 
when the first week of April brought this 
country definitely into the war, young 
Vanderbilt went home to make a personal 
appeal to his parents. He was under 
military age and therefore had to have 
their consent to enlist. 

“T finally obtained it," he said; “but 
my father warned me that I would be re- 
fused because of my health. I tried the 
Seventh Regiment first, and was turned 
down on the physical examination. They 
said my heart wasn’t strong enough. That 
made me pretty blue; but then I thought 
of the cavalry. Maybe they would think 
my heart was strong enough for me to ride 
a fone So I tried to get into Squadron 
A, but the doctors refused me again. 

“The family was at our Long Island 
country place then; and there, one day, I 
read in an evening paper an advertisement 
saying that two thousand men were 
wanted immediately for the ammunition 
corps. I didn't know what the ammuni- 
tion corps was, but the 'ad' sounded as if 
they were in a big hurry for men and I 
thought I might slip through in the rush. 

"Very early the next morning, I drove 
my car into town, left it at a garage, and 
walked up to the armory, reaching there 
before seven o'clock. I was the thirteenth 
man in line." 

That was the way Mr. Vanderbilt told 
the story, but I don't want to let it go at 
that. The whole thing came out in the 
pane at the time, and this is what really 
happened: When he left his home on 
Long Island, he was afraid something 
might interfere with his plan; so he got up, 
dressed, climbed out of a window, and slid 
down a waterspout! When he went to 
take out his car, he found it back of the 
other machines in the garage. No one 
else was up at the time, and he pushed 
these cars out of the building himself, 
then drove off in his own machine. 

At the armory, they were acceptin 
practically everybody that applied, an 


What Would You Have Done? 


Y husband was manager of one of the branch 
mills of a world-wide corporation and every- 
body said it was a wonderful position for so 

young a man. There was one great drawback, how- 
ever—we had to live in a small mill-town which 
offered none of the advantages that we had both 
been used to. For most things we did not mind be- 
cause we knew our next advancement would move 
us to a large city and for that we could wait. 

One thing only could not wait—the education of 
our boy of 7 and our girl of 6. We knew the founda- 
tion they were now laying, the associations they 
were now making, the habits they were now form- 
ing, the teaching they were now getting would not 
wait and could never be made up for later—but 
what could we do? What would you have done? 

It was with many misgivings, therefore, that I 
started Jim at the only local school accessible. I 
knew his teacher-to-be; one of the town girls, only 
a child herself, a product of the same school with 
only the commonest kind of a common school edu- 
cation and with little or no training or experience, 
and to think it was to such a person that | was 
going to turn over my boy to be educated! 

It seemed like a joke, but as the year wore on it 
became more and more a serious one and the joke 
was on us. Jim was apparently learning nothing 
except bad language and behavior which was grow- 
ing worse every day and I dreaded to thjnk of send- 
ing our little girl into those same surroundings. 
His father tried to make the best of it by saying, 
"Oh. he's got to learn to rub up against all kinds 
and he'll come out all right," but I could see he 
was really as much worried as I. 

One day Jim, Sr., returned from a trip to the 
Home Office in New York and as soon as he stepped 
inside the house I knew something had happened. 
He was to be transferred— 1 felt it. 

“Mary,” he shouted from the bottom of the steps. 
“Come here quickly, I've got it!" 

"Got what?" I cried as | hurried down—‘‘Are 
we going to move to New York?" 

"Oh, no," he laughed— "nothing like that just 
yet—but something better—as far as the children 
are concerned. See this and this and this." He 
pulled some papers from his pocket and rapidly 
turned the pages. 

“On the train," he explained breathlessly, "I met 
a man, bragging about his children—you know— 
the proud father kind—showed me their pictures— 
their school reports and all that, but what interested 
me most of all was a letter from his 7-year-old son 
—7 years old, mind you— Jim is 7 and think what 
sort of a letter he writes!—well, I had to admit the 
man had an infant prodigy—which, however, he 
vehemently denied—just an every-day normal child 
—he maintained—but—and this is the amazing 
thing—the boy had been taught by correspondence 
through his mother—by correspondence! Do you 
get that? . 

"He was so enthusiastic about it | thought he 
must be a little crazy, but at any rate, to make a 
long story short, he got me so excited that I actually 


stopped off at Baltimore where this school is located, 
to see for myself, for I was naturally still skeptical. 
“I found there a great private day school—a 
Super-School—it has been called, that specializes 
in the education of young children. I had explained 
to me that its Trustees, public-spirited citizens who 
maintain the school in the cause of education with- 
out any financial benefit either direct or indirect, 
had obtained such remarkable results with their 
day pupils that they had decided to extend its use- 
fulness so that pupils no matter where located could 
share in its advantages privileges.” 
threw my arms around Jim's neck, thrilled by 
his enthusiasm. "Let's order the course at once," 


I said. 
“It’s ordered already!" he replied—"I couldn't 
wait. There's the outfit in my luggage!” 


qu was 5 years ago. Jim's promotion to the 
big city has at last come and we are now able 
to put both children in school and what do you 
suppose the Principal said when I went to enter 
Jim? “What year of Calvert did you say he had 
finished?" 

“The 6th," I answered. 

"And has always had reports?" 

"Yes," I could truthfully answer. 

"Well, then he can enter our high school depart- 
ment." And he did—and what is more, he is leading 
his class! 

The little girl did the same in her school and al- 
though both children have spent their whole lives 
in a little mill town, they have—thanks to the Cal- 
vert School, to whom they owe their entire educa- 
tion—a broader knowledge and culture than most 
of their metropolitan friends with all their advan- 
tages of libraries, museums, art galleries, etc., so 
that they at once took their place as leaders both 
in and out of school and have made just the friends 
we would wish. 

Indeed, through our contact with the children's 
work we also have had what has been practically 
a post-graduate course ourselves and though it has 
taken but little of our time it has brought new and 
delightful interests into our life also. It was a 
revelation to me what Calvert School was able to 
do for my children. Their progress has been phe- 
nomenal and I would never have believed it possible. 

If there is no school or only a poor one near you, 
let Calvert School come to you with its unique 
methods and unusual advantages to give your child 
an exceptional education from Kindergarten to High 
School right in your own home. The School will 


gladly send you full information on request or you 
may simply fill out and send the coupon below if 
you wish. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
5 Chase St. Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me full information about 
your Home Instruction Courses. 
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and It’s Yours 
Rebuilt Standard 


UNDERWOOD 


Direct From Factory to You 


Right now we want to make you the greatest 
typewriter offer you ever dreamed of—an eye-opener, 
This beautiful new Typorium rebuilt Standard 
visible writing Underwood will be shipped to you 
now, direct from our big factory, at a very special 
price—cash or easy monthly payments. 


Only 3 Dollars Down 


This offer ls made to get the machine into your 
bands. We want to prove the solid, bed-rock merit 
of this offer to you. ye are in our big new factory 
devoted entirely to the expert rebuilding of Standard 
Underwoods. Only the best machinery and the 
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most skilled workmen in the typewriter industry are 
employed. Over 250,000 satisfied Typorium cus- 
tomers stand back of every claim we make. 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 


Let us ship ru this machine direct. Try it for 10 
days Putit to doing your work. If you or anyone 
else can get finer work, or as much of It, out of any 
other machine in the world, regardless of price, don't 
keep tnis machine. Ship it back to us and we will 
send back your money with any express charges 
you've pal 


Write for Special Offer 


The great schools, the U. S. Government, the fast- 
est typists in the world demand the Underwood 
Owing to this enormous demand, they are harder to 
get every day. Let us show you how to get this eye- 
opening value on easy monthly terms or cash. Our 
Challenge Offer is ready for you now. Don't miss it! 
if you want the best and squarest offer ever made 
on a typewriter, send in your name and address on 
a post card. Just say: "Send me your Special Offer.'' 
But do it now. 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 


C-206 Shipman Building 
Montrose and Ravenswood Avenues 
Chicago, Illinois 


All ship- 
ments 
made direct 


factory — 
the largest 
typewriter 
rebuilding 
plant in the 


world. 


3o Into Business For, Yourself! 


New System Specialty Candy Factory'' in your communi We 
unish every thiny > Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either 
énor women. Big Candy Booklet Free. 


'AGSDALE CO., Drawer 35, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


LaslAcy 


Face Powper 


When Grandmother was a girl, she powdered 
her nose and the dimple in her chin with Lablache 
Through all these years, it has remained stead 
fastly the same pure powder 
for the complexion. Sold 
today in the same old 
fashioned box 


Refuse Substitutes 


75c 
a box of druggists 
or by mail. Over 
Hon boxes 
sold a ly. Send 
10e. for a sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
Prench Perfumers, Dept.114 Y 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


he slipped through without anyone finding 
out who he was. The recruits were kept in 
the building for several days, during 
which time young Vanderbilt did not 
communicate with his people. Then he 
obtained permission to go home for a few 
hours, but without telling even then 
where his home was. He had read in the 
papers that his father had come in to their 
town house in Fifth Avenue, so he went 
there and told what he had done. 


Now to go on with the story as he told 
* Y it himself: 

“Tt seems I had joined the regular army, 
which was quite a different matter from 
enlisting just for the war. But I was glad 
I had got in somewhere. Later, I was 
transferred to the Rainbow Division. But 
when it went overseas, I was left behind 
and sent to camp at Spartanburg. 

“I had encountered a good deal of op- 
position, in one way or another, in getting 
into the army; and when I did get in, 
some of the comments were rather dis- 
heartening. But I received one letter 
which made me pretty happy. It came 
from ex-President Roosevelt and is one of 
my most treasured possessions.” 

This letter is so characteristic of Mr. 
Roosevelt that I am quoting it here. It ran: 


Dear Netty: I am very proud of you; I 
sympathize absolutely with the course you are 
taking; I feel that you are doing exactly what, 
if you were my son, I would wish you to do. 

I advise you to stay where you are, perfect 
yourself in your work, and get abroad with 
your division, into the firing line, as soon as 
you can. [do not care a rap whether a man is 
an enlisted man or a major general, as long as 
he does his duty, and gets into this war; I'll 
take off my hat as quickly to one as to the 
other. If I had my way, every man would 
have to serve a year in the ranks before being 
permitted to try for a command. 

Of course, study steadily, at every chance, so 
as to fit yourself to try for a commission when 
the time comes. But if I had the command of 
a division, I’d take you with me far quicker 
than I would any man, no matter how well 
educated, who had not done as you have done. 

I regard you as showing the true American 
spirit; thegpirit of aman. I am proud to greet 
you as Your Comrade, 

an old ex-Colonel, 
THeoporE ROOSEVELT. 

“At Spartannung we began by cutting 
trees, pulling stumps, and clearing the site 
for the camp. We had a lot of dysentery 
there, and I had it so badly that I think I 
should have died that time sure enough, 
if it hadn’t been for my pal, Walter Bonk. 
He was the son of Joseph Bonk, a fire 
captain in the ‘San Juan Hill’ district in 
New York, one of the tough quarters of 
the city. Bonk was one of the finest fel- 
lows I ever knew and I feel sure he saved 
my life down there in Spartanburg. 

"When I got over the dysentery, I was 
put to work driving a car for the officers. 
People think it must have been a soft job 


| todo that. But you had to clean your car 


at least twice a day, make all repairs, and 
be on duty often from six in the morning 
until two or three the next morning. 1f 
you took an officer into town, he might 
stay until way past midnight. He would be 
visiting with friends; but you had to stay 
outside, because a private was not allowed 
to enter a house where there was an officer. 

“With one of my friends, I started what 
I believe was the first club for enlisted 
men. That gave us a place to go while 
waiting for the officers. But I usually 


spent the time in a garage, learning how 
to take care of a car. Before I enlisted I 
had known how to drive, but that was 
about all. Just as an example of what 
you can do, if you really want to, in three 
weeks I learned so much about a car and 
the engine that I was made an instructor. 

"[n time I did get overseas with Gen- 
eral O' Ryan, and was sent straight to the 
front, where I continued to drive an ofh- 
cers’ car. My machine was hit repeated- 
ly, but I never was. Once the rear axle 
was split by shrapnel. No one in my car 
was injured—but my pal, Walter Bonk, 
who was on a motorcycle in front of us, 
was killed. All we found of him was a 
package of letters he had written to his 
people. When I was sent home, after be- 
ing gassed, I brought the letters to his 
father and mother. The only poem of 
which I am proud is one I wrote then. It 
was distributed broadcast at the time of 
the memorial services for the Twenty- 
seventh Division, the one with which we 
both served. 

“Bonk was a member of the American 
Canoeing Association; and because of my 
friendship for him I gave them a silver 
trophy as a perpetual reminder of a splen- 
did fellow. It is known as the Bonk 
Memorial Trophy and is competed for 
every Fourth of July in the A. C. A. races 
on the Hudson. The father and mother 
of my pal have had some heavy griefs: the 
loss of their son, the death of their daugh- 
ter a year ago, and a very serious injury 
to Mr. Bonk in a fire accident. I see 
them as often as I can. They are among 
the good friends the war brought me.” 


HAT | have written here is worth 
writing, it seems to me, not because 
young Vanderbilt is rich and has some 
things which foolish people envy him; but 
because, in spite of being rich, he chooses 
to work, as he said, hard and honestly. I 
asked him about his plans for the future. 
“The one subject in which I am most 
interested," he said, “is the subject of 
trade and labor. People like the writer of 
the letter I showed you will probably 
sneer at that. I can't help it if they do. 
Probably some people of another sort will 
sneer too. I can't help that, either. If I 
have a sincere wish to understand a vital 
uestion, I think that at least my sincerity 
should count. For a long time I cannot 
be more than a student of affairs. All I 
want to do now is to learn. But the atti- 
tude of the writer of that letter doesn't 
help me to learn. I chose the work I am 
doing now because I thought it would lead 
to things that are worth while. I still 
think so, and I intend to keep right on at 
it. I try to be an honest, fair, accurate 
reporter. I want to stand on my own feet 
and be neither helped nor handicapped by 
any considerations outside the way I do 
my work. [ wantto learn all I can about 
life—that, about the life of people who 
are doing real things. In particular, | 
want to learn, as clearly as I can, the 
truth about conditions in the world of 
industry. I want, specifically, to build up 
my syndicate. I am only twenty-three 
years old. The realization of my ambition 
is far in the future. But, some day, I be 
I can qualify as a factor in spreading the 
Truth, and do it with absolute sincerity 
and impartiality. In the meantime, it 
will keep me busy trying to find out what 
the Truth is.” 


Human Nature Stripped Raw, by MERLE CROWELL 


Human Nature Stripped Raw 


(Continued from page 53) 


a mule’s neck to show that he had the 
makings of a trick rider. 

“One of the funniest things I ever saw 
was the fat lady who opened a red sun- 
shade while she was sitting in the saddle. 
Her mule just nacherly ran right out from 
under her. If empty air was a throne 
she’d be sitting there yet. 

“Every party I ever took down I’ve 
told to give the mules their heads and not 
use the reins. Some folks won't pay at- 
tention, though. When they've been on 
the trail ten minutes they think they know 
more about it than a mule who has 

robably been doing it for ten years. 

very time the mule sticks out his head, 
or walks a little close to the outside edge, 
they think he's meditating suicide. 

“A mule hasn't got imagination enough 
to commit suicide, and he values his life 
as much as any human being. I'd be 
willing to bet any dude five hundred dol- 
lars that he couldn't make his mule jump 
over a steep edge of the trail. hat's 
more, he couldn't push him over. A bunch 
of us tried it once with an ornery, worth- 
less critter we didn't want to waste 
powder on. He just lay down in the trail 
and blatted, and we had to give it up. 

“Then there are the folks who won't 
hurry their mules for fear they'll resent it. 
You know that some mules, if you let 'em 
have their way, would walk all day in a 
washtub. You'd have to set up a stake 
and take a sight to be sure they were 
moving at all. 

*** Stuck with the crowd!’ I always yell 
when I see anyone lagging behind. I 
know what will happen if they don't. 
Pretty soon that mule, far to the rear, will 
scare at something or else get lonesome for 
company. Then he'll break into a run, 
and unless the person on his back is used 
to riding, a header can be looked for. 


* ALL these things are just funny; but 

there'sone brand of human being I've 
got a real grudge against. That's the bird 
who thinks he's adding to the canyon's 
attractions by scribbling or painting his 
name on some wall or cliff. You'll find 
these names in dozens of places. Judging 
from the way they size up, that's about as 
close to fame as the writers will ever get. 
Now that the canyon's a national park 
I'm going to arrest the next person I find 
doing any autographing. 

“You see, the canyon means a lot to 
me. I’ve been here a long time, off and on; 
I spent my honeymoon in a cabin down at 
the foot of Hermit trail; and when I die 
I want to be cached somewhere close. 
Most of the guides, and others who work 
around here, feel the same way. 

* It's funny to hear folks telling about 
the trail trip—how their mules stumbled 
on a pebble at some place where it was a 
drop of thousands of feet straight down, 
and they pulled up just in time to keep 
from going over. T haven't got the heart 
to explain that the biggest sheer drop over 
the side in the whole Bright Angel trail is 
only fifty-five feet. What’s more, they 
wouldn’t believe me if I did. 

"Ive got lots of sympathy, though, 


EE 


with folks who are scared. Some people 
just can’t make themselves look down 
from high places. Probably they are born 
that way. Yet the stunts they pull are 
sometimes so queer that you can’t help 
laughing. 

“I remember one man who, when he 
got to the top of the trail and looked down, 
just plunged off his mule head first with- 
out even using the stirrups. You couldn't 
have got him back on for a thousand 
dollars. Another man went down as far as 
Cape Horn,—maybe six hundred feet 
vertically below the rim—when he got so 
frightened that he slid off that mule and 
crawled all the way back to the top on his 
hands and knees. 

* Probably more women than men turn 
back at the top, but a woman is much 
more honest about owning up that she's 
afraid. A man likes to find some other 
excuse. ‘I wouldn't ride this blankety- 
blank mule anywhere, you'll hear him 
say. 'See, he just tried to bite me! If I 
only had my Maggie here I'd ride her 
down with my hands tied behind my back. 
But this treacherous brute!’ And then 
he'll say it all over again for fear someone 
didn't hear him the first time. 


* (€ ANE woman offered me ten dollars if 

I'd lead her mule all the way down. 
Did I do it? Sure! When we got to the 
bottom I'd have reversed the saddle and 
backed him up the trail if she had insisted. 
Anything to accommodate! 

“Id much rather handle a scared 
woman than a scared man. If she won't 
listen to reason you can usually scold 
sense into her. When the average man 
gets scared you can't tell him a thing. I 


I 
remember one woman who became hys- 


terical on the way back. When I gave her 
an apple to eat she quieted right down, 
but as soon as the apple was finished she 
got hysterics again. 1 had to keep feeding 
her apples all the way to the top. 

“T’ve noticed one curious thing about 
women: À mother isn't anywhere near as 
likely to get frightened as a woman who 
has never had children. I always reckoned 
this was on account of the danger the 
mother had been called to face when her 
little ones came into the world. 

“ Kids up to the age of fifteen are almost 
never scared. They’re used to climbing 
around and they likejoride. What's more, 
a youngster who's never been on horseback 
will learn more about riding in one day 
than a grown person will learn in a week. 

“The average human being comes here 
looking for thrills, and if he doesn't get 
'em he thinks he has been stung. Some- 
times in going along where the side of the 
trail slants down pretty steep he'll ask you 
what would happen if he fell over. 

“Tell him the truth—that he'd proba- 
bly fetch up against a bunch of juniper 
bushes before he'd rolled thirty feet—and 
his whole day is spoiled. But if you point 
down into some gorge and whisper, ' We'd 
have to go down there and pick you up 
with a blotter,' he'll look as if he wanted 
to hand you his pocketbook. There's 
human nature for you.” 
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Old Mac and Young 
Doc 


(Continued from page 27) 


down on their haunches, and lick their 
chops. 

Mac knew what was due him, and he 
insisted on receiving these dues. He didn’t 
make any fuss if his hotel was unsatis- 
factory, or if anything happened that did 
not accord with his ideas of the way he 
should be treated. He just /eft, and sought 
another stopping place—though not until 
he had given you a chance to rectify your 
errors. 

On my arrival at the farmer’s house, 
finding no kennel, I fixed up the big wood- 
box on the porch for one. I put clean 
straw into it for a bed, and tacked some 
sacks over half the top to keep out the 
cold. From the first Mac showed a de- 


cided fondness for his sleeping quarters. | 


Then, one afternoon, the weather turned 
very cold; and as the box was on the north 
side of the house, from where the wind 
was blowing, I fixed up another box under 
the kitchen. Not until I conducted old 


Mac to his new sleeping quarters did I | 


notice that the hounds also slept under 
the kitchen. 

Holding up the sack, I told him to 
enter his new box. He refused, and 1 
spoke commandingly. Still he refused and 
I spoke more commandingly. At last, 


reluctantly, he got into the box. But the | 


next morning he was gone! 


MBS. HIPP, the farmer’s wife, told me 

that at teno'clock on the night before, 
he had scratched at the door—my room 
was up-stairs—and that when she and her 
son went out to see what the matter was, 
he had looked up at them, then gone to 
his old quarters, the woodbox—which 
was now full of wood—plainly asking 
them to take the wood out. hey told 
him to go back to the kitchen, thinking 
he would do so if he had to; but he dis- 
appeared down the steps into the dark- 
ness. 

Afraid that his feelings were hurt, Mrs. 
Hipp and her son took the wood out of the 
box and fixed it up for him. But when 
they called to him he did not come. 

When I found that he had disappeared, 
I was worried and a little alarmed. During 
the night there had been a big forest fire 
between us and Ridgeville, where Mac's 
home was. So dense was the smoke that 
Mr. Hipp, who had driven to Ridgeville 
the afternoon before, had been unable to 
get home. In addition, the fire had burned 
out the swamp which one would have to 
cross somewhere on the way. 

I hitched the horse to the buggy and 
succeeded in reaching Ridgeville, a dis- 
tance of ten miles. Apprehensively I 
knocked at the door of Doctor Way, 
Mac’s owner, and Mrs. Way opened it. 
Yes, old Mac had come home about mid- 
night, she said, and scratched at her door. 
He was somewhere in:'the yard now. 
When I described what had happened, 
she laughed. 

“T ought to have told you,” she said. 
“He will not sleep where hounds are. We 
had to move his kennel out of the wood- 
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house, because our hounds slept there." 

I found him in the back yard, and he 
came running to meet me, jumping about 
me, trying to talk, as many old dogs do, 
making low sounds down in his throat and 
looking up at me with grateful eyes. He 
bore me no grudge, that was plain. He was 
glad to go back with me. But the first 
thing he did when we reached the farm- 
house was to run up onto the porch to see 
if the wood had been taken out of his box! 

I was to learn, soon after, that the fire 
of ambition still burned in his stout old 
heart. It was when some hunters came up 
from Charleston, bringing with them 
three or four young dogs. 

That was a proud day for me. Not once 
did Mac play with mice! He hunted hard, 
using both brains and muscle. He found 
more birds than any of the other dogs 
found. But that afternoon, on the way 
home, he lay very still in the buggy seat 
beside me; and on reaching our place, he 
went at once to his box. 


ONE morning, a son of Doctor Way’s 
came for old Mac, to take him on a dis- 
tant and prolonged hunt. I had to let him 
go. Two days later, in reply toa telegram, 
came a dog I had been trying to get for 
some time; Doc, son of Doc Whitestone, 
a setter whose name all sportsmen will 
recognize. And now, instead of age, I had 
youth in my service. 

I met Doc at the train. Once, on the 
drive back, I let him out of the buggy, and 
I had to blow my whistle until I was blue 
in the face before I got him back! At the 
farmhouse, the hounds came running out, 
just as they had on Mac’s arrival. Here 
was another stranger invading their 
domain. Mac, you remember, simply 
stared them out of countenance. But 
Doc wanted to fight. I had to act the 
policeman, dragging him away and 
chaining him to his box. : 

That night, when I fed him, the two 
hounds did their stealthy approach act 
again. Doc, a long, lank athlete, gave no 
sign until one was right at him. Then he 
sprang on that hound, turning him about 
three somersaults. But while he was 
attending to one, the other grabbed a 

iece of Dresd and made off. Mer that, 
f fed Doc on the porch. He hadn’t 
learned, as Mac had, how to handle such 
situations. ’ 

Next morning, when I came out with 
my gun, Doc fairly went crazy. He ran 
back and forth in front of me, leaping into 
the air, barking with joy. He raced a 
half-mile down the road, then raced back. 
Old Mac would have found two coveys of 
birds with that same expenditure of 
energy. 

Don’t think, though, that Doc was 
frivolous, or merely playful. He was dead 
in earnest. He took himself far more 
seriously than Mac had taken himself. 
He had no time for relaxation. From the 
moment I came out with my gun, until 
I returned in the afternoon, he hunted 
without letting up for one moment. 

Of course he found birds; but he did so 
by speed rather than by brains. There 
are some fields where birds are likely to 
be; others where they are not. Mac 
would study the situation and go to the 
field that looked most promising. He had 
what hunters call “bird sense." Doc 
would hunt all fields. 

Six times I hunted old Mac over a 
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certain route; and six times I hunted Doc 
over the same route. But in the course of 
these hunts Doc covered at least two and 
a half times as much territory as Mac 
covered. 

Now, according to the laws of proba- 
bility, the dog that covered the greater 
territory should have found far more 
birds, provided his nose was as good as the 
other's; and, in this case it was as good. 
But I kept count; and Mac found as many 
birds as bos. Experience, knowledge, and 
pour supplied the place in one which 

oundless energy supplied the other. 

It was amusing how, in little things, the 
difference between youth and age showed 
in these two dogs. There was in that 
country a sharp-pronged burr known as a 
sandspur. It grows low to the ground, and 
in time falls and is covered by the dirt. 
It is about the size of a pea and has a 
dozen or more thorns on it, sharp as 
needles. 

Now and then, old Mac would get one 
of these sandspurs in his paw, between the 
toes. Whenever he did, he stopped hunting 
at once and hobbled about on three legs 
looking for me; for it is next to impossible 
for a dog to extract one from his own foot. 
He would stand perfectly still until I had 
got the spur out; and if he thought I had 
not extracted all the needles, he would 
come back for me to examine his paw 
again. 

But when Doc picked up a sandspur, he 
tried to keep right on, although to do so 
was agony to him. I would see him when 
the thing struck him—almost as if he had 
been hit in the foot by a bullet; but I 
would have to call him over and over 
again before he would come to me. 


"THERE were also in that country very 
high fences to keep the cattle out of 
fields. These fences were of strong wire 
mesh to the height of four feet. Above that 
were two or three strands of barbed wire, 
making in all a fence some six feet high. 
Whenever he came to one of these fences 
old Mac would stop, like a sensible fellow, 
and wait. By pressing the mesh down and 
holding the barbed wire up, I could create 
an opening he could jump through, which 
he always did quite skillfully, like a lion 
jumping through a hoop. 

But whenever Doc came to one of these 
fences, he would leap over it. Sometimes, 
if it was too high, he would spring be- 
tween the mesh and the barbed wire, 
pushing one down with his hind feet, and 
the other up with his back as he rushed 
through. Again and again I yelled at him, 
trying to make him come to me, or to 
wait until I could make an opening for 
him. He never paid any attention! His 
mind was on business. 

Finally I gave it up. If he just would 
take the chance, he would have to take it. 
Then one day my wife happened to be 
with me. I was some distance ahead, and 
between us was one of these fences. Sud- 
denly Doc came rushing across the field 
from behind her. The fence was unusually 
high and dangerous and she called to him, 
but in vain. He sprang at the narrow 
opening between the top strands of wire. 
I heard the fence give a sharp “ping” 
like a rifle, and my wife screamed. 

“Stop him!” she called. 

He came rushing right by me, and then 
I saw what had app A prong of 
wire had ripped his uhi wide open. 
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“Hell stop," I called back. ‘‘Never 
fear.” 

But he didn’t stop! He didn’t even 
slacken. He had made no sound when he 
was wounded; he made no sign now. Right 
by me he plunged and on to the next field. 

I took him to town and to a veteri- 
narian, for the wound was an ugly thing 
to look at. 

“It’s where he can get at it,” said the 
doctor. “He can tend to it better than I 
can. He'll keep it sanitary, and when 
it begins to heal he'll draw it together with 
his tongue. 

So I left the wound to Doc. Not onl 
that, but I hunted him every day. He 
would start off stiff in the morning, but 
would soon limber up. Every night he 
dressed that wound, patiently, skillfully, 
almost lovingly. I am told that you can 
hardly see it now. 

It was the grit of youth, the stronger 
purpose which makes youth unconscious 
of minor things, the quality that makes 
men wounded in battle keep on running 
and cheering. 


OT even after that did Doc ever wait 

for me to help himovera fence. I don’t 
remember seeing him jump one again, but 
that was probably because I didn’t happen 
to be where I could see. Once, though, I 
witnessed this. An unusually high, strong, 
and dangerous cattle fence ran across a 
woodland and into the Santee River. You 
could see the line of posts and wires 
sticking above water, for some distance 
out into the river, so that cattle could not 
swim around it. 

We had three dogs with us, Doc, Mayme, 
and Tap. Mayme and Tap we found 
waiting for us at the fence, and we helped 
them over. We called Doc but could not 
find where he was. Then somebody saw, 
far out in the river—and it was the coldest 
day of the winter—a white head. It was 
Doc, swimming around that fence! 

As I have said, I hunted the two dogs 
over the same route the same number of 
times, and kept score on them. Also, I 
kept score on myself. And I made a 
better proportionate score over the old 
dog than over the young. 

Lun inclined to get a little excited when 
I am advancing on a dog on the point. 
The very way old Mac stood rebuked my 
excitement. When he found birds, in- 
stead of standing rigid and statuesque, he 
just stood in an easy position. Once or 
twice when the day was hot, he even sat 
down! Instead of keeping his eyes fixed 
ahead, he would look around to see if 1 
were coming; and when he saw me he 
would wag his tail. 

“Yes, here they are,” he seemed to say. 
* But what of it? No hurry. Don't get 
excited and you'll shoot better." 

But Doc, standing like a statue in living 
white, the sun glistening on his silken coat 
and his blue-black satiny ear; tail straight 
out, or held erect like a plume; eyes 
straight forward; every muscle rigid—Doc 
somehow excited me, demanded that I 
hurry, and demanded that I hit, and hit 
every time. Here was the last word in 
class; here was something spectacular, 
dramatic; to miss a shot with de stage so 
perfectly set would be humiliating. It 
was the uncompromising attitude of 
youth, and of perfect form. It demanded 
too much of me. 

Mac, on the other hand, expressed the 
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philosophy of age. If he found the birds, 
what difference did it make about his way 
of pointing? 

e all have to grow old. If we can do 
so and keep our efficiency as Mac has kept 
his, we must do consciously what he has 
done instinctively—call on experience and 
judgment to make up for the handicap 
of lessening physical activity. We must 
gain intimate knowledge of our craft or 
business, as Mac had gained bird sense. 
But we must gain this, as no doubt Mac 
did when he was young and as Doc is 
doing now, by action. Books and schools 
and the advice of elders have their value, 
but they are poor substitutes for experi- 
ence, which is the result of action. We 
must hunt where birds are not, in order 
to find where they are. We must hunt 
where they are, in order to find where they 
arenot. And todo both these things means 
that, like young Doc, we must not be over- 
afraid of barbed wire fences, or of other 
handicaps that may stand in the way. 


PEARL WHITE—“The Heroine of a 
Thousand Dangerous Stunts’’—has 
furnished the material for an extra- 
ordinary interview by Mary B. Mul- 
lett appearing next month. Miss 
White, whose name to motion pic- 
ture lovers is a synonym for daring, 
admits that she is a ‘‘born coward” 
but has always refused to let her fear 
rule her. 


“By the Way—Have 
You Heard This 
One?” 


(Continued from page 33) 


decided that he will not return to his 
former job but will seek a larger field. 

Perhaps some reader may need just 
such a man. In that case, permit me to 
give this word of warning: Don't forget, 
during the interview, that the reason Bill 
calls is because he wants a job. We made 
an appointment for him with our corpora- 
tion president the other day, who called 
us on the telephone an hour afterward. 

“Much obliged for sending that man 
in," he said. "He'sone of the pleasantest 
chaps I've met in years." 

“Did you give him a job?” we inquired. 

"A job!" exclaimed the president. 
*Heavens, no! I didn't know he wanted 
a job; he didn't mention anything like 
that tome. But say, he told me a good 
one about two Irishmen that met the 
king. Have you heard that one?" 

The champion story-teller is like the 
champion pugilist, he must accept all 
challenges; like the physician, he must 
answer all calls. Bill had been warned 
that this particular president was a hard 
nut to crack; and setting out to crack him 
with a couple of “good ones," he ended by 
completely forgetting why he had called. 

At this point I surrender the floor for a 
moment to the peevish gentleman who 
has been showing increasing signs of irri- 
tation for some time past. "You must be 
a fine propagandist,” he bursts forth. 
"Do you want business to be conducted 


in a lot of morgues? | Didn't Lincoln tell 
rg 


lots of funny stories, I'd like to know?” 
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Surely he did, but he also won the war. 
And the gentleman I am railing against 
not only wins no wars on his own account 
but keeps a lot of other folks from winning 
any. He is like McClellan, to whom Lin- 
coln wrote: “If you aren't planning to use 
the army, would you mind. lending it to 
me for a little while?” 

I pay as much in a year to hear good 
jokes as the average man. Eddie Cantor, 
or Leon Errol, or Fred Stone can count on 
me for two or three dollars plus war tax 
every time they have a newone to spring. 
Moreover, I recognize as well as the next 
man that humor is one of the richest 
gifts to the human race. 

Rome was not built in a day and prob- 
ably could not have been, but the fellows 
who “had just heard a good one" un- 
doubtedly ran the overtime bill up some- 
thing awful. What was Pharaoh doing 
when the Red Sea closed over him? What 
story teller halted him there in the midst 
of danger, and what was the story told? 
The Hessians were listening to after-din- 
ner jokes when Washington slipped across 
the Delaware and nabbed them. Charles 
the First, who was always listening to 
a good one, got it in the neck and was fol- 
lowed by Cromwell, who, if a sense of 
humor were the secret of success, would 
have wound up in the bread line. What 
did jokes and fiddling do to Nero? What 
was the story that Marie Antoinette was 
laughing at when the mob came? 


NAPOLEON was a producer of consid- 
erable power. But Napoleon controlled 
his time; no one dared to tell a story with- 
out asking Napoleon first; with the result 
that none were told. Take this letter to his 
brother Louis as a perfect example of the 
direct and explicit letter writer's art: 


Reply to me categorically. If I name you 
King of Spain, do you agree? Answer solely 
in these two phrases—“I have received your 
letter of such a day. I reply yes . . . or no." 


In other words, *Send no anecdotes. I 
am busy; and we have just as good vaude- 
ville here in Paris as any you have up 
there where you are." 

Now, how would it be if one day were 
set aside by the President in which every 
man in business in the United States were 
to go solemnly into his office alone, and 
think? No “Yours received and contents 
noted," that day; no, "I'll talk it over 
with my people and you talk it over with 
your people, and. we'll get together and 
talk it over;" no “Get me my garage on 
the telephone;" no, “Joe, what do you 
think about this?" Just thought; gray, 
drab, undiluted thought. Heavens! what 
changes would take place in American 
business on the morning following that 
solemn day! 

All of the chaps who have prodded the 
old world forward seem to have operated 
on the one-thought plan. Ruskin, about 
to undertake a difficult creative job, would 
issue a little printed manifesto to his 
friends as follows: 


Mr. J. Ruskin is about to begin a work of 
great importance, and therefore begs that in 
reference to calls and correspondence you will 
consider him dead for the next few months. 


Horace Greeley, having been pestered 
for years by gentlemen who had just 
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heard a new one, was arrested in Paris 
and to his great delight found himself in 
jail. From which exultantly he wrote: 


The Saint Peter who holds the keys of this 
place has kindly locked the world out; and for 
once, thank heaven, I am free from intrusion. 


Montaigne built a tower from which 
even his wife was excluded, and insisted 
that every man who expects to accom- 
plish anything worth while ought to pro- 
vide himself with a similar place properly 
defended. 

Of all the tasks enjoined upon a suffer- 
ing humanity, thinking is the most disa- 
greeable; for which reason millions pass 
through the world without undertaking it 
at all. As an excuse for escape from its 
dull obligations, the chap who “has just 
heard a new one" is perhaps occasionally 
justifiable. But he comes so often and he 
stays so long! 

And it does seem to me that we hus- 
bands ought to take him in hand vigor- 
ously while there is yet time. The faith of 
the wives of the world trembles, but it has 
not yet fallen. Still as of yore the dear 
girls believe that all day long in offices we 
grind our young lives away. That faith 
must protect and strengthen if the foun- 
dations of the world are to remain secure. 

Suppose some day they come unex- 
pectedly into the office just at the mo- 
ment when some waggish friend is opening 
his mouth to exclaim: “How many of you 
chaps have heard this one?” 
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"TELLING stories in office hours, as 

described in the article you have just 
finished, is only one way of wasting time. 
Your own experience has furnished you 
dozens of examples of this common form 
of thriftlessness. How about the family 
across the street who spend six evenings 
of the week playing bridge? Or the house- 
wife down the block who consumes so 
much time cleaning and recleaning her 
home that she never gets a chance to read 
a good book? How about your friend who 
pores over his newspapers the whole eve- 
ning—readingeverything from the weather 
reports to the classified advertisements? 
Maybe your boss consumes precious 
hours doing things he would better leave 
to a nine-dollar-a-week office boy. Tell us 
about the worst waste of time you have 
seen. Come across with a definite story; 
don't just philosophize. 

For the best letter of not more than 
400 words we offer these prizes: $20, first 
prize; $10, second prize; $5, third prize. 
Competition closes August 20th. Winning 
letters will appear in November 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERI- 
CAN MaGazinE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Contributions to this contest cannot be 
returned; so make a copy of your contest 
letter if you want to preserve it. Manu- 
scripts and inquiries not connected with 
the contest must be sent under separate 
cover to the Editor of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE. 
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How I Want My 


Money to be Divided 


—and Why 


FIRST PRIZE 


Alt to the Wife, Who Helped 
Earn and Save 


WANT to leave my money to my 

wife, fee simple absolute. I want to 

do this because to do otherwise would 
be doing her an injustice; I want to do 
this because I owe more to her than to 
anyone else living; I want to do this be- 
cause— 

“If a man gets married and he has 
nothing, and the woman he marries has 
nothing, to whom do the things belong?" 
When Wife and I were married, we had 
nothing. We have been through many 
hardships, but she never Galtero, Many 
times I have been down and out, have 

“walked through the valley of the shadow 
of death,” but she was by my side with 
kind words, of comfort and cheer, She 
never said, “I told you so." She was the 
better horse. What I have she helped me 
save. 

You might think that to leave her half 
my money, leaving the other half to our 
children, would be fair; but I know better. 
That would be leaving her only what in 
all justice is hers. The children, being in 
good positions, can get along nicely. They 
are young and need the discipline found 
in a certain amount of struggling, while 
she is old, and it takes money to secure 
to the aged comforts of mind and body. 
If I have gained a modest degree of suc- 
cess, I have suffered many defeats, many 
disappointments; and none other knew 

“the darkness, the midnight darkness,” 
of the nights of despair that were mine, as 
she knew it; none other shared that dark- 
ness as she shared it. J. P. C. 


SECOND PRIZE 


The Sister Whose Life Has 
Been Lavished on Her Children 


ALL my life I have been a business 
woman—the last fifteen years in 
business for myself. And I have done 
fairly well. 

Iam going to leave my money to my 
only sister. It is her story, rather than 
my own, that I am telling. 

At eighteen, my younger sister, a re- 
markable and intelligent girl, married. 
She did not make what folks called a good 
marriage. Some pitied, some blamed; but 
dis. the years she went on without 

ppan 
e first year there was a baby. And 
Es second year afterward, for almost 
twenty long years, she went down into 
the dark valley, to bring another life into 
the world. Nine in all! 

About the time her ninth child came 

her husband died. The elder children had 
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them at your handiest store. 
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| to the man who opened to me his heart 
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all been taken out of school by that time, 
to help him. Not one had finished school! 

My will provides that all I have is to go 
to this sister, to use as she sees fit. Iam 
doing this to ease a guilty conscience. 
Her life has been hard, largely through her | 
repeated contribution of children. She 
has done so much—and what have I done? 


To the average observer, I have done | [S 


things worth while, and my sister's life 
has been commonplace, yet I know that 
it is she who has done the worth-while 
things. In some of her children she has 
yet an opportunity to realize some of her 
own broken dreams. 

I am now helping to give to her children 
that which is better than gold—education. 
Should my sister die before me, her chil- 
dren share equally in my will. 

And even if I have done nothing worth 
while, it gives me keen satisfaction to help 
this sister whose life has been a series of 
hard things. It is because I feel the use- 
lessness of my own life, that I am leaving | 
my wealth to one who has done so much. 

L. M. H. 


THIRD PRIZE | 


To the Man Who 
Befriended Her 


I DO not want my money to be divided 
at all. I want it all—all I ever hope to 
own—to go to one man. 

I have no parents. Because I do not 
want to run the risk of any child of mine 
facing life with the physical handicaps 
under which I have worked, I shall never 
marry. I have a half-brother, two half- 
sisters, cousins, aunts, and an uncle. 

When I found myself suddenly home- 
less, not one of them offered me a home. 
When I fell ill, I became a “charity” 
patient in a big hospital. When I came 
out of the hospital gest dependent for 
iios and shelter on a home for working 
girls. 

Then this man took me up. I have never 
seen him. In the event of his death, all I 
have shall go to his wife. He is a man of 
international reputation as an adminis- 
trator. 

He has plenty of money, but I know 
what I shall leave him will be wisely used. 
Although he is old enough to be my grand- 
father, and I am a young woman, it is 
unlikely that he will be the first to go. 
The money is just a tiny token of gratitude 


and his pocketbook when I was a lonely, 
sick girl. I never sought his help. Hi 
first check came to me as an appreciation 
of the work I was trying to do. I hadn't 
a single dollar, so I accepted it. 

I told him at what an opportune mo- 
ment his gift had arrived, and we became 
close friends. He tells me now that my 
work (I write for various publications, 
mostly British) is a great satisfaction to 
him. 

I am on my feet financially. The rela- 
tives who dropped me have sought my 
company again, and I have not let their 


former behavior make any difference to my 
treatment of them, but my heart goes out 
to the man who believed in me and stood 
by me in my darkest hour. L. D. M. 
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required. The man who Ís trained to give competent 
service can quickly establish a successful business. 
Learn By Factory Endorsed Methods 
All leading manufacturers endorse our school. 
Learn Electricity Right : 
Our electrical course teaches auto electric- 
ity from the ground up, qualifies you for 
position in up-to-date electrical service stations 
or to conduct a successful b 
We Teach—Auto 
Trucks, Tractors, Farm Equi 
ment, Tire Repairing, Braz- 
ing and Welding, Bat- 
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Michigan State Auto School 


A. G. Zeller, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
88 Auto Building, 3729 Woodward Ave. 


Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 


CARNES ARTIFICIAL ARM 


In both action and appearance, the Carnes Artificial Arm is 

so lifelike it defies casual inspection. Shaped naturally, it 

has “natural” functions—elbow bends, wrist turns, fingers 

open and close. 

CARNES ARTIFICIAL ARM keeps men on the payroll. 

Maintains earning power for thousands of mechanics, book- 

keepers and others Bought by over 300 large corporations. 
FREE BOOK, illustrated, will convince the most 
skeptical. d name for your copy TODAY. 


Carnes Artificial Limb Co., 503 Carnes Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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High-class salesmen are 
wanted by famous, long- 
established New York 
publishing house. . 


Leads furnished from 
extensive magazine ad- 
vertising campaign. 


With our new sales plan, 
salesmen are earning as 
much as $20,000 a year. 
Good men can make 
up to $60 a week while 
learning. 


Write for particulars to 
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Walking Ann Fools the Sheriff, by CHARLES SAXBY 


Walking Ann Fools 
the Sheriff 


(Continued from page 31) 


Before her eyes flashed a picture of Clyde 
swaying pallidly in the saddle, while Brad- 
ley stumped alongside on his elliptic legs, 
his revolver determinedly in his grasp. 

“Old horn toad, always a-spatting at 
women. Well, maybe he'll find out one of 
these here days what a woman can do if 
she's a mind to." 

Waiting until the last of the train-time 
loafers had left the station, Ann entered 
the restaurant at Tehachepi Junction. A 
solitary girl was behind the counter—a 
slip of a thing, palely blond in her wait- 
ress's black and white. 

“Tl take a cup of coffee, dearie,” said 
Ann, hoisting herself up on one of the 
stools, and the girl's cold impersonality 
warmed a little. 

“Tl bet you are Walking Ann," she 
smiled. “I’ve heard of you.’ 

Ann bided her time, sipping her coffee 
and chatting precisely as she studied the 
girl. The glass doors to the platform burst 
open, letting in a crash of wind, and blown 
upon it came a man. A tall creature, he 
gave the impression of being flashily 
dressed until one saw that it really came 
from within himself—a bony hecticness, 
an over-brilliance of eyes and lips. 

With a feverish gayety he draped him- 
self across the counter, smiling at the girl. 

“ Cold—cold," he shivered, in an exag- 
geration that seemed to come from the 
forced draft of those breath fires which 
were consuming his body. '*Give me two 
dollars! worth of your sawdust railroad 
dainties—or, no." He stopped with a 
smile of sly engagingness. “‘ Pll pick them 
out one by one; that will give me longer to 
bask in the icy sunshine of your presence." 


"NOU wish some sandwiches, Mr. 
Corning?" the girl asked coldly, and 
he threw his hat on the floor in theatrical 
despair. 

“Do I wish those sandwiches? Oh, 
eternal virgin of the snows, what I wish 
is a smile, a little human companionship." 

One could almost see him, down a vista 
of years, leaning in the same manner 
across other counters behind which were 
girls who needs must listen at least. 

“Come, have a heart! When are you 
going to honor me with a little ride in my 
speed bug?” 

Ann watched that age-old battle being 
waged across the tiled barrier. The girl’s 
smile was one of sheer weariness as she 
faced him, not troubling to cover her com- 
plete understanding of his real desire. 

“And how much of a bet have you with 
that bunch down at the garage that you'll 
get Sue Marroney out in your car?" she 
asked. 

It was a chilled shot, but it glanced im- 
perviously off his impudence. 

“T bet them that you wouldn't, and I 
win. But have you heard the news?" 
he went on. “Our friend Heel-blister 
Bradley has caught one of those hotel 
robbers who got away with those diamonds 
down in Los Angeles." 

“And that’s true, too,” Ann put in. “I 
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They pay heavily 
for it in later life 


Thousands of menand women 
are cheated of full vigor for 
lack of one factor in food. 


ANY men and women are 
failing to get and keep the 
health and vigor that is their 
right because they do not under- 
stand that a lack of one myste- 
rious food factor—vitamine— 
causes us to fall off in health. 

This falling off in health may 
not be noticed at once. For in- 
stance, animals lacking the vita- 
mine from their diet appear to be 
in fairly good condition for weeks 
or months but their lives are 
ended at a quarter, a third, or 
half the span they might reach if 
they were well nourished. Faulty 
diet has lowered their vitality so 
that they become an easy prey 
to infections which prove fatal. 

In these respects, says science, 
human beings have exactly the 
same experience. If our diet 
lacks the necessary vitamine, we 
become more susceptible to dis- 
We age at a distinctly 
greater rate than would other- 
wise be the case. 

Each year 410,000 people in 
this country die from old-age 
diseases. Of these 60,000 are 
under forty and 105,000 between 


forty and sixty. Our ignorance 
of the need for plenty of vita- 
mine in our food is one of the 
important causes of this arrest- 
ing condition. 

It has been found that yeast 
is the richest source of the water- 
soluble vitamine. Here in the 
familiar little cake of Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast is an easily obtain- 
able abundant source of the 
vitamine essential to health. 

Today, thousands of men and women 
are eating Fleischmann's Yeast to build 
up their body tissues and protect their 
health. 

Increased appetite, improved diges- 
tion and the regular and normal elimi- 
nation of waste matter from the body 


- are the results from supplementing 


regular diets with Fleischmann's Yeast. 

Fleischmann's Yeast is a highly di- 
gestible food assimilated like any other 
food. Eat it before or between meals. 
One precaution: If yeast causes gas it 
should be dissolved in a half cup of 
very hot water before taking. This 
does not affect the efficacy of the yeast. 
Place a standing order with your grocer 
for Fleischmann's Yeast and eat it 
fresh daily. 

Send 4c in stamps for the interest- 
ing booklet, “The New Importance of 
Yeastin Diet." So many inquiries are 
coming in daily for this booklet that 
it is necessary to make this nominal 
charge to cover cost of handling and 
mailing. Address The Fleischmann 
Company, at Dept. CC-25, 701 Wash- 
ington St., New York, N. Y. 


Laxatives gradually replaced 


It is recognized that ordinary preparations can bring only tem- 
porary relief—they cannot remove the cause of the trouble. 

Fleischmann's Yeast is a conditioner that tends to restore the 
normal action of the intestines. And it cannot form a habit. Its 
value has beendemonstrated by investigations recently conducted 
in the Jefferson Medical College and other leading institutions. 

To get the full benefit of the laxative properties of Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast, eat one to three cakes a day over a period of 
time. You will notice the difference. 
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seen the feller. Kind of a purty-looking 
boy. He's got a big red and yeller butter- 
fly tattooed on his shoulder—' twas by 
that Blis’ knew him." 

“Fellows like that should have more 
sense than to be getting themselves 
tattooed up," Sue answered. 

Ann was watching her narrowly; but 
the girl's aloofness and her unmoved face 
answered the question lurking unspoken 
in Ann’s mind. 

*She don't know nothing about that 
there butterfly,” she thought. “Not that 
"tis any of my business; but then—” 

“Yes, his name is—" began Corning; 
but Ann, with a finger of sudden com- 
mand, pointed to the door. 

* Young man, me and this young lady 
has things to talk over.” 

Not until the gale of Corning's aston- 
ished departure Fad subsided did Ann 
speak again. 

“So you be Sue Marroney; well, it’s 
Clyde Hough they’ve got.” 

A gasp was Sue's answer. 

* Qh—I warned him." 

“So he told me." 

“He never did it," Sue flamed, and 
went wretchedly on: “If I had only 
stayed in townl" 

* He's kinder in love with you, gal." 

“You’ve said it," Sue bitterly agreed. 
*** Kind of'—but not quite enough. Pd 
never met anybody just like him; he 
comes of splendid people back East. They 
don't have anything to do with him now; 
but if he made good at something, and 
married, and went back in a year or two 
with a wife and—and—" 

Ann nodded her penetration of the 
girl's feminine mixture of devotion and 
motive. She loved Clyde—and he was her 
great chance in life; nor did Ann feel any 
scorn for that mixture, for she saw, too, 
that this girl was the boy's chance, as well. 

“Hed Tove you enough if you could get 
him out of this,” she said. 


SUE looked wonderingly as Ann leaned 
closer across the counter, her whispered 
words coming in strange contrast to the 
peaceful hiss of the coffee urn. 

“Listen! That jail over to Yucca 
Springs is nothing but an old shack." 

“But the sheriff!” 

“You leave him to me,” Ann returned. 
“Old Blis’ Bradley has had something com- 
ing to him for years, and this is the time 
he’s going to get it. Can you drive a car?" 

“Fes, can drive. But if I got one 
down at the garage—” 

Outside the glass doors the long form 
of Corning paused and looked in. In 
silence Ann and the girl exchanged a long 
look of mutual comprehension. 

“They’s more ways of getting hold of a 
car than hiring one from a garage,” said 
Ann cryptically. ‘‘Long about eight this 
evening mi be five or six miles out on the 
Yucca Springs road. You'll see my fire 
before you come to it. Then we can plan." 

She stalked out, tacking her way with 
bent head out into the wind-swept desert. 
A grim smile curved her mouth as she saw 
Corning, once sure of her departure, dodge 
back into the restaurant. 

It was nearly nine when Ann, sheltering 
beside her fire on the Yucca Springs road, 
caught the cough of an approaching motor. 

A stripped speedster, its lights ex- 
tinguished, slid wraith-like up out of the 
moon dazzle, with Sue at the wheel. 


*How'd you get shut of Corning?" 
queried Ann abruptly. 

“T let him try to get fresh and then 
flashed a gun," said the girl. “I wouldn't 
have fired it for anything; but he didn't 
know that. Generally it's the girl who 
gets out and walks home; but this time 
it was the man.” 

They exchanged a look of satisfaction. 

“What he'll say back there I don't 
know, but he'll never let them know it was 
Sue Marroney who made him walk. He can 
have his old car when I'm through with it." 

From the hot ashes of her fire Ann took 
a pie between two tin plates and wrapped 
it in newspaper. 

“I got to keep that warm, and it'll take 
us two hours to Yucca over this road.” 

“What are we going to do?” asked Sue. 

“We'll find that out when we get there." 


THE night had deepened as they left the 
car in the brush and crept on foot into 
the little desert settlement. A few board 
shacks facing an empty plaza, a single 
lighted window, and across from it the 
outlines of the two-by-four jail, with a 
solitary figure on a bench beside it. 

“Lord be praised," whispered Ann. 
** He's a-sheltering from the wind and the 
door is on the other side. You slip round 
there and listen to what goes on, while 
keeping out o' sight." 

he added chill of excitement shook 
Ann's old limbs as she approached the 
bench. At sight of her Bradley gave a 
snort of disgust. 

“Walking Ann! What be you doin’ here?" 

“T come to thank you,” Ann meekly 
returned. "Land sakes, when I think of 
me all alone with that there desperado—” 

Bradley received that with an entire lack 
of enthusiasm. Tilted back against the 
board wall of the jail, his rifle on his knees, 
he looked like some desiccated gnome, 
his little eyes sparkling with the malice of 
those who harbor sex antagonisms. 

“I heard you was sitting up on watch," 
she went quickly on. “And I says, sa 
I, ‘Something hot’ll taste good to him." 

As the savor of the pie assailed his nos- 
trils Bradley thawed ever so little. 

i * Maybe 'twas lucky for ye that I come 
along." 

* Lucky—when I think of him a-ramp- 
ing and roaring with them guns in his 
hands and you a-walking up to him so 
cool as brass—” Beneath her sunbonnet 
Ann's eyes glowed with a light of grateful 
admiration. ‘Where be he now?’ 

“About six inches behind ye.” 

As Bradley jerked an apple-decorated 
thumb at the wall at her back Ann sprang 
up with a squawk of terror. 

“Suffering snakes! But there!"— she 
subsided with a laugh at her own fears— 
“I don't need to be afraid none, not with 
you by me." 

They sat on, until Bradley, with a sigh 
of repletion, wiped his fingers on his 
trousers. From the lighted window across 
the plaza came the sound of men's voices. 

“Sounds like they was a game going on 
over to Butch Conley's," Ann ventured. 

“They is.” 

* Ain't that against the law?” 

*Tm the law in Yucca.” 

“Well, there's none as'll try to take him 
away while you be on watch, that's sure," 
she added aloud, and he patted his rifle. 

“They’ll find it plumb onhealthy if 
they does." 


“If they was only something I could do 
for you," Ann went on. 

“I been doin’ fer meself fer sixty years.” 

“Sixty! Land sakes! I been ‘lowing you 
a scant fifty, at most!” cried Ann. “But 
look at that there rent in your coat; I can 
fix that for you, at least.’ 

Disregarding his reluctance she dived 
down into her pack and brought out 
needles and thread. 

“Te ain't fitten for a public man like you 
to be going around all tore up like a hobo. 
i2 hand it to me, Blis’ Bradley, and I'll 

it." 

Whether it was that apple pie, insidi- 
ously undermining his resistance, or per- 
haps a compelling something in Ann’s 
outstretched hand, Bradley unwillingly 
peeled off the coat and handed it to her. 
As she spread it on her knee, her gaze, 
wandering casually out into the desert, 
became suddenly lixed. 

“What in time is that there—out be- 
yond them Joshua trees?" she cried, 
pointing to a clump of yuccas. 

As he followed her gaze, fingering his 
rifle, her hand feverishly explored the 
pockets of the coat. With a gasp she en- 
countered something long and cold and 
thin. The next moment her hand passed 
round the end of the bench, where it pro- 
truded beyond the sheltering wall, meet- 
ing fingers that trembled with chill and 
emotion. 

“I guess 'twas but a shadder,” she said, 
threa ing her needle. “Now, I'll get to 
my mending; it sure takes a woman to do 
that." 


| ROM his end of the bench Bradley 
went acidly on: 

* Wimmen—plumb parasites; that’s all 
they be, eatin’ up a man's substance." 

* Now, I never thought of that before," 
said Ann, her needle suspended in admira- 
tion. 

*A-loorin' of men to dee-struction— 
that's wimmen," he continued, emphasiz- 
ing the point by a spurt of tobacco juice. 
“Most like 'twas a woman as snaked that 
feller into it.” 

"A body sure has to go to a man to 
learn about theirself," Ann commented 
admiringly. 

But how would she know if Sue suc- 
ceeded in getting Clyde away, she won- 
dered. If only they had arranged some 
signal instead of this planless throwing 
themselves on the lap of opportunity. 

* Aye—a-looring men on—that’s them,” 
he finished. 

The false peace of the moon flooded 
down on them; from across the plaza came 
an added outburst, as though the poker 
party were breaking up. Bradley stirred 
uneasily, fearing an avalanche of that dry 
and merciless desert humor if he were 
caught at midnight in company with one 
of the sex he so despised. 

“Give me that there coat," he said. 
“It’s time you was gittin’ outen here.” 

** Just a minute," Ann responded. 

A twitch at her skirt, and the blood 
rushed to her face in the relax of that ten- 
sion. Shaking out the coat she dropped 
her hand to her side and into her fingers 
came the feel of the key. That coat had 
been under Bradley's eye all the time, and 
it was going back to him with the key 
still in its pocket. 

She thought fearfully of them, two 
fledglings of escape, speeding off across 
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Try "Hasslers" at our risk! 


NY Hassler dealer will put *Hasslers" on your car—let 
you use them 1o days—in your own way—over any 

roads you wish—and if you're not pleased he'll take them 
off and refund every cent of your money. 
This is the selling plan by which we have made one million 
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Shock Absorbers 
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The new Hassler Shock 
Absorberfor DodgeBroth- 
ers Car. A set consists 
of four, one for eac 
spring. Do not require 
change of any part of car. 
The luxurious comfort 
you wish in your Dodgel 
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the desert in that scarlet roadster, a thing 
to be noted as far as the eye could reach. 
A message to the Junction, Corning's re- 
luctant evidence, and the gateway of the 
Tehachepi, sole avenue of escape, would 
be closed ahead of them. Then, borne 
plainly by the wind, came the cough of 
an incautiously released muffler. -Bradley 
sprang to his feet, instantly alert. 

“That's a automobile; Í bet it’s them 
cops from Los Angeles come to get that 
feller. I'll go wake him up." 

“ No, no—let the poor lad sleep so long's 
he can," said Ann, sparring inexpertly fo 
time. 


HERE was a hint of wildness in her 
tone, and at the sound of it he eyed 
her in increasing disfavor. 

“How did Ve Enow he was asleep—hey? 
And what be ye doin' here, anyhow, turn- 
in’ up with apple pies and slinky ways? 
I ain't never figgered out how ye come to 
be with him this mornin', either. There's 
somethin' to all this, and I'm a-goin' to 
find out." 

He was beyond her control, off round 
the corner of the jail. Bending over her 
staff with shaking hands, Ann tried to 
collect the faculties scattered by panic. 
"Through the walls came his roar and then 
he was back again, dancing in fury. 

* He's gone—and 'twas you, you traips- 
in’ ole varmint; I’ll have the law on you—" 
His very venom was its own antidote; 


and witchlike Ann rose before him, shak- 
ing her staff in his face. 

* Have the law of me all ye want, Blis' 
Bradley. A nice story 'twill make. How 
Heckbliacer Bradley got fooled, and by a 
woman so old as his-self." 

He knew the truth of that; he could 
already feel the scorching humor of those 
far-out places. 

“I been a-laying for you,” she croaked. 
“And 'tis every woman from Bakersfield 
to Saugus as will pass the tale along." 

“ You—you ole she-skunk," he snarled. 

*Snakes and cactus, Heel-blister; and 
I be a bit o' both. "Twas me as got you 
into it, and 'tis me as can get you outen 
it, too. 

“Listen,” she whispered, as though even 
the night might not hear what she was 
about to say. “Twas a big black car full 
of thugs as come and took him away. Or, 
maybe, 'twas a lot of bulls from Los 
Angeles as wanted to beat you outen that 
reward—you don't know which. They 
come sneaking up and got him out and 
then stood you off in a gun play. You 
make the noise; I'll do the screaming and 
back you up in your tale—here—you fire 
your two revolvers, and put a hole through 
your hat while you be about it. I'll fire 
that there gun.' 

Snatching his rifle she hugged it blindly 
to her and pressed the trigger. Reelin 
back from the flash and recoil, she raise 
her voice in cracked scream on scream as 


she scuttered across the plaza toward 
that lighted window. 

* Murder—" 

High above the skreek of the windmills 
the terrible word rang out, and behind her 
came the fusillade of Bradley's two re- 
volvers, riddling the walls of the jail as the 
men poured out of the store. 

* Help," she panted. “A big black car 
full of thugs—look—there they go—be- 
hind them cottonwoods.” 

And in the confusion and furious firing 
that ensued, all chance of any clear or con- 
nected account of the affair passed out. 


HE sun was rising as Ann spread her 

blankets in the shadow of a yucca 
clump. The wind had dropped for once, and 
under the level light the desert was brilliant 
with touches of amethyst and gold under a 
sky like a blue caress. 

She pondered on the outcome of it all. 
Clyde and Sue speeding over the pass, 
while behind them the desert was being 
searched for a big black car full of men. 
Then of Bradley again; and, tired though 
she was, the consciousness of a deed well 
done filled her with peace. 

** He's been asking for just that for nigh 
on fifty year. And as for you," she re- 
marked, to that shimmering vastness all 
about, "you've bit twice and healed 
twice, and I'll hike me across them mount- 
ings so quick as I can, and not wait for no 
third time.” 


You Will Be Amazed at the Wonders 
of Cold Storage 


moisture. This may mean mold. Your 
refrigerating coils, however, will be placed 
close to a ventilating aperture. the 
intake of air passes over them they will 
collect the moisture in the form of frost. 
Probably you will have to scrape several 
inches of frost from the pipes occasionally, 
just as we do in our warehouses. 

I have been asked to tell what we have 
found out in cold storage that can be ap- 
plied to the family ice box and cellar. One 
of the first things that occurs to me is a 
list of products that cannot be kept to- 
gether successfully. 

Probably most housewives know that 
it is unwise to keep eggs and lemons in the 
refrigerator at the same time. Our caution 
has to go much further; we cannot keep 
them in the same building. If we do, the 
eggs will come out of storage with a pro- 
nounced lemon taste. In days when 
storage warehouses were not as well 
insulated as they are now, I have known 
lemons to communicate their flavor to 
eggs in an entirely separate structure in 
the same block of buildings. We have 
even found it dangerous to store lemons 
and eggs in the same room on alternate 
years. Lemons are such all-round “bad 
actors” that we have given up taking care 
of them at all. 

Other citrous fruits have this character- 
istic to a less degree. Oranges and grape- 
fruits may not be stored in the same room 
with butter and eggs, but in an adjoining 


(Continued from page 39) 


room they cause no trouble. The odor of 
bananas 1s easily, communicated, but we 
seldom keep them in cold storage. It 
isn’t necessary. Try keeping bananas and 
butter close together in the family ice 
box for a few days, and you will get a sur- 
prising result when you spread and eat 
your breakfast muffins. 

Eggs are really polygamous in their 
affinities. Usually they are kept in a room 
by themselves. 

Onions do not live up to their bad name. 
Unless peeled, cut or bruised, they have 
little odor. Eggs and onions should not 
be stored alternately in the same room, 
unless the room is thoroughly ventilated 
and cleaned before a shift. 


"THE smell of fish is so permeating that 
they are seldom carried in general cold 
storage. They make up a separate branch 
of the business. More than one young 
housewife has ruined a tempting breakfast 
by putting fish in the refrigerator the 
night before. If carefully cleaned and 
washed,’ however, fish may be made 
practically odorless. 

You should keep meat, butter, poultry, 
milk and drinking water in the coldest 
part of the box, directly next to the ice 
section. If lemons, oranges and canta- 
loupes are carried, they should be placed 
as near as possible to «he top. There the 
circulation of the air is best, and odors are 
not so likely to be transmitted to the lower 


shelves. Many young wives make the 
mistake of wrapping the ice with news- 
papers. This does preserve the ice, but 
the only way to get the refrigerator cold 
enough is to allow the ice to melt. As long 
as ice remains ice, it doesn’t cool anything. 
If you must do some wrapping, wrap up 
the ice box itself. Most of the old-fash- 
ioned ones have such poor insulation that 
they would appreciate the assistance a 
whole lot. 

If you have a cellar, it is a sort of second 
cousin to a cold storage warehouse. Its 
principal value is in storing vegetables, 
many of which do not need the sharper 
chill that-the warehouse gives. The great- 
est trouble with a cellar is to regulate its 
humidity. It should not be so damp as to 
cause mold nor so dry_as to cause its con- 
tents to shrivel. Proper ventilation will 
cure it of over-dryness. Dampness may 
be remedied by a pail or two of lime, 
which absorbs moisture and purifies the 
air. When the dampness makes it fine and 
powdery the lime should be renewed. 

Squash and pumpkins need much more 
air chien softer vegetables—such as beets 
and turnips—and they must be kept 
dryer. Place them on a shelf near the top 
of the cellar and do not let them touch one 
another. Cabbages keep best when wra 
ped in newspapers and packed in barrels, 
which should be placed in the coolest part 
of the cellar. Vegetables gathered on a 
warm day should always allowed to 
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350 more folks 
will buy Corona today 


BOUT every seventy seconds during the business day some man 
or woman somewhere steps in and buys Corona. 


For the Corona Company is now one of the largest manufacturers 
of writing machines in the world. And the owners of Corona are an 
army of over 300,000— you'll find them in every corner of the world! 


The old-fashioned heavy typewriter settles down in one spot for 
life. But Corona, weighing little more than six pounds, folding up 
like a book, can go anywhere its owner goes. 


If you have not yet learned the pleasure of coronatyping, of having 
your work cleaned up in a jiffy by this tireless, responsive, little personal 
assistant, drop in at a Corona shop for a demonstration today. 


- 
ad 


E aS | 


The price of a brand new Corona, including the carrying case, is 
only $50. You can rent a Corona for a small monthly sum, or you 
can buy one on easy payments. 


“fold it up—take it with you— 
typewrite anywhere.’’ 


CORONA 


The Personal Writing Machine 
TRADE MARK 


Built by 
CORONA TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Groton, N. Y. 


There are more than 1000 Corona Dealers 
and Service Stations in the United States 


Corona 

Typewriter 
Company, Inc. 
Groton, New York 


Send me your inter- 
esting booklet No. 2 about 
Corona. 


Name raisin "^ 


Address 
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cool before they are taken down-cellar. 

Probably your cellar can perform some 
of the other functions of a cold storage 
warehouse—at least, in a modified degree. 
Your patent leather evening shoes would 
benefit from a stay there, provided the 
air was cool and dry enough. Most cellars 
would be too damp, however. Your wife 
might brighten up her silk dress by hang- 
ing it there, if she was sure that the cellar 
was very, very dry. Otherwise, it had 
better go to the cold storage warehouse, 
along with her winter furs. 


(GENERAL cold-storage houses, such as 
ours, carry only a minor share of furs. 
Department stores and special fur- 
storage houses do the bulk of the business, 
which gets increasingly enormous every 

ear. The value of furs stored in New 

ork City this summer very likely runs up 
into seven figures. They range from the 
ten-dollar piece of the shop-girl up to the 
Russian sable valued at one hundred 
thousand dollars. Even men's coats are 
occasionally worth as much as thirty 
thousand dollars. 

All furs are potential victims of moths. 
But cold does more than protect them 
from this menace. It prolongs the life of 
the garments, and brings back to a con- 
siderable degree the native gloss which 
the winter air lent to the live animal in 
his native habitat. 

The cold storage of furs brings one in 
touch with more people than any other 
branch of the business. It also has 
peculiar sidelights. Often a very wealth 
woman will leave a seventy-five-thousand- 
dollar sable coat in storage practically the 
whole year, taking it out only on special 
occasions—just as she gets from the 
jeweler on gala nights her valuable string 
of real pearls. Most of these costly coats, 
however, are worn quite as regularly from 
November to March as the cheaper ones. 

Sometimes women who have a great 
many fur pieces in storage will forget 
about some of them. I have known of 
men and women flatly denying the owner- 
ship of a fur article listed by the storage 
house. Once such a piece was shown to 
them they remembered having stored it. 
Very wealthy women have been known to 
store as many as thirty fur coats and 
forty or fifty small fur articles. 

Fur storage also has its touches of 
sentiment. Öne consignment of furs was 
placed in storage nearly twenty years ago 

y a devoted son whose mother had just 
died. Because of his reverence for his 
mother’s memory he paid storage on 
them for seventeen or eighteen years. At 
the end of that time he called to see them. 
Although originally very valuable, they 
had become obsolete. So he ordered them 
given to the poor. 

The storage of woolens and silks is in- 
creasing rapidly. During the war we used to 
carry for the Red Cross thousands of cases 
of sweaters, stockings, and other woolen 
goods waiting to be shipped overseas. 

Carpets and rugs lose life and color in 
the hot summer air. Cold revives the 
color and rejuvenates the fiber. The same 
thing is true of tapestries. The late Frank 
W. Woolworth used to have a room in one 
of our warehouses where he stored hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
tapestries and similar things. It was the 
most valuable lot of goods we ever carried 
in a like space. 


Food products, furs, fabrics and candy 
form the great bulk of cold storage 
receipts. Candies are particularly de- 
pendent on cold air. Chocolates and other 
soft confections melt easily. Even the 
room where they are dipped has to be 
artificially refrigerated. Hard candies 
tend to run together. We carry many 
tons of both kinds during the summer. 

Some of our smaller lee are unusual. 
For four years we have been carrying three 
barrels filled with the linings of chicken 
gizzards—many thousands of them alto- 
gether. A man in Brooklyn used them in 
making pepsin tablets, but he has not re- 
moved any since 1917. We also store 
thyroid glands used by a certain chemical 
company in making medicinal extracts. 

I have heard that a homesick polar bear 
was taken one summer afternoon to a 
cold-storage room with a temperature of 
several degrees below zero, but I cannot 
vouch for the accuracy of the story. 
There is an authentic case, however, of a 
number of rattlesnakes being captured in 
a Southern state and placed in a cold 
storage vault. As hibernating reptiles, 
they went into their winter slumber, 
where they remained until they were sold. 

The same state was the location of an 
interesting experiment in the effect of cold 
on rising sap. A woman with a large 
orchard of fruit trees imbedded ice near 
the roots of some of them to keep back the 
sap. This delayed the crop so that part 
of the trees were bearing after the fruit on 
the rest had been picked. 


XPERIMENTS have been undertaken 
abroad to harden oats, barley, and 
other grains so that they will safely stand 
a considerable degree of early frost. Cold- 
storage greenhouses have been erected, in 
which the plants have been subjected to 
the coldest temperature they could stand 
without being frozen. The plan is to treat 
the growing grains each year to a greater 
chill, with ilie belief that evéntually a 
lant immune to a reasonable degree of 
rost will be developed. The seeds of such 
plants would be worth millions to Ameri- 
can farmers. 

The regulation of floral growth by 
refrigeration is now common. Bulbs and 
plants have their development retarded in 
cold storage in order that the full bloom 
may come at seasons when the demand is 
heaviest—such as Easter and the Christ- 
mas holidays. Thus we have the all-the- 
year-round appearance of many popular 
flowers in the windows of florists. 

Of course the great bulk of things put 
in cold storage are food products, of which 
eggs are the leader. What goes into 
storage is, after all, only a small percent- 


.age of the total production; it's the sur- 


us remaining in times of plenty. Were 
1t not for cold storage the price of eggs, for 
instance, would go so low in March, April 
and May—when forty per cent of all eggs 
are laid—that the producer would get 
only a pitiful price for his product. Then 
when winter came on, and hens entered 
their annual period of "strike," fresh 
eggs in the city could be bought only by 
the very well-to-do. 

Commercial cold storage tends to 
stabilize prices, and it makes the products 
of every section of the country available 
to every other section at nearly a uniform 
price. Each part of the country can thus 

pecialize on the products suited for it. 


The thrifty housewife who lays in a lot 
of meats, poultry and butter in the early 
winter, when there is a plentiful supply, 
and keeps them frozen out in the shed for 
several months, is in the cold storage 
business as truly as any of us warehouse- 
men. The only difference is that she can- 
not have the advantage of so low a tem- 
perature, and a prolonged mid-winter 
thaw may play havoc with her plans. 

Many people, I have discevered, have 
mistaken ideas about the time things are 
held in cold storage. The average holding 
period for all the principal products is less 
than six months. Here are a few of them: 

Eggs 5.9 months Poultry 2.4 months 

Beef — 2.3 months Fish — 6.7 months 

Mutton 4.4 months 

About one fourth of all the public cold 
storage space in the country is given over 
to eggs during the summer months. 
Although the United States Department 
of Agriculture has spread broadcast much 
interesting information about cold-stora, 
eggs, many misconceptions still remain 
abroad. The time an egg has been in cold 
storage is of infinitely less importance than 
what happened to it before it went into 
storage. Án egg two days old, that has 
lain out of doors in a heap of straw and 
had a warm summer rain beat on it, 
might be totally unfit for food, while an 
egg that was gathered soon after it was 
laid, and placed in cold storage, could not 
be distinguished from a fresh-laid egg six 
months later. The test has been made re- 
peatedly. 

If you keep hens you can make a real 
contribution to the cause of good food by 
placing the eggs in an ice box as soon as 
you gather them. You will find that even 
the cold you can produce in a household 
refrigerator will act as a wonderful pre- 
servative. 

Many people believe that eggs should 
be spotlessly clean when they are put into 
storage or when they sold at the market. 
This is not so. Eggs should be stored just 
as they come from the nest. Many e 
go wrong because the farmer's wie 
washed them before she sold them. The 
eggshell is full of little holes through which 
mold may easily enter. In a new-laid egg 
these holes are closed up by a gelatin- 
like fluid, which protects the egg as long 
as it remains on the shell. It is easily re- 
moved, however, by washing. 


ARTIFICIAL refrigeration is used exten- 
sively in hospitals to maintain a low 
temperature for the treatment of many 
diseases, and also in the production of 
CO, snow for removing birthmarks and 
other facial blemishes. 

A hospital in Kansas City provided a 
refrigerating room several years ago for 
the treatment of hay fever patients. It 
was fourteen feet by ten feet, and had in- 
sulated doors and walls , and one window. 
Several patients were reported to have 
been cured. The newspapers say that a 
St. Louis financier overcame the same 
malady by spending half an hour daily for 
two weeks in a refrigerated room. 

As a humble private in the great army 
of hay fever victims, I have given the 
same treatment a try-out in our own 
store-rooms. Although immediate relief 
was experienced each time I went into a 
chilled room, I found that the trouble re- 
turned soon after I left it. Possibly I was 
not patient enough. 
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Hamilton Watch 


“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 


On Time 


You buy a watch to tell you accurate time. 
Nowhere are watches more carefully checked 
up for accuracy than in railroad service. 


We show here Conductor G. W. Valentine 
and Engineer W. S. Robinson of the 
Pennsylvania Eastern Lines comparing their 
Hamiltons. They run the Manhattan Limited 
between Harrisburg, Pa., and Manhattan 
Transfer Station—right outside of New 
York City—an important run. Engineer 
Robinson recently received the following 
letter : 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
Eastern Lines 
Office of Superintendent Philadelphia Divisten 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Mr. W. S. Robinson, 
Passenger Engineman 


Dear Sir: à 

I am pleased to note the fact that you have 
made a perfect record during the month of March, 
1920, as all trains you were in charge of made 
schedule time or better than schedule time, and I 
desire in this manner to commend you for this 
excellent performance, 


(signed) E. J. Cleave, Superintendent 


This splendid record was achieved by men 
who run their trains by the Hamilton Watches 
they hold in their hands. 


Hamilton Watches are the favorite timekeepers 
of American railroad men. When you buy, 
select a watch that has accuracy as well as looks. 


For women as well as men, there are many 
beautiful Hamilton models. Prices range from 
$40 to $200. Movements alone, $22 (in Canada 
$25) and up. Send for ‘‘The Timekeeper,’’ an 
interesting booklet about’ the manufacture and 
care of fine watches. The different Hamiltons 
are illustrated, and prices given. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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The 

Little Town 
that Grows 
Big Men 


It doesn’t take a taxi or a trolley 
car to cross it— 


You don’t need an 
elevator to reach its 
top stories— 


ow 


get up early in the 
morning— 


a 
There’s where good old human 
nature shapes the destiny of the 


nation— 
Fw 
There's where they elect presi- 


dents— 
A 


There's where big 
men come from— 
oH 
There’s where they 
all go to the corner 
drug store, where 
Coca-Cola stands out 
in clear relief for what 
it is—the straight line between 
wholesome thirst and delicious and 

refreshing satisfaction— 


oat 
The Little American 
Town. 


They all go 
to the corner 
drug store, 


When ‘‘Uncle 
Tom"' pitches— 


But there's where they . 


DELICIOUS 
and 
REFRESHING 


ET 


Wi 


ii 
i 


Coca-Cola was a favorite beverage 
when towns that have grown big 
were little towns. 


a 


Coca-Cola became a national favor- 
ite because it was created to please 
taste and satisfy 


thirst. 
ry 


Sweet with the natu- 


ral, nutritious sweet- 
ness of pure cane 
“They also serve 


who only stand SUgar— 


and wait.” 6 
it’s easy to see 
who buys, 


Its distinct flavor a 
perfect blend of 
choicest savors— 


t ad 


Appealing to the eye ? È 
with the rich, dark 
amber color of car- 
amel and the lively 
bubbles of pure, sparkling water 
that come to a bead at the top— 


Aw 


Coca-Cola is an inimitable com- 
bination of good things that nature 


The Family’s Money 


How We 


Learned Thrift From 


Our Children 
By C. B. E. 


S OUR children began to grow up, 
my husband and I decided that 
our own practice of thrift had been 


| entirely too haphazard in early life— 


something we both had to pay for later. 


| So we resolved to teach practical saving 
| from the beginning to our two boys and 
one girl. 


| personal allowance. 


has made good in the sunshine of | 


nine different climes, nine different 
countries, that is poured into a 
single glass and placed before you, 
wherever you may be when you 
answer the call of thirst. 


Drink 


OM 


DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING 
THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, Atlanta, Ga. 


From the start we followed three 


| general papa First: at the age of 


child was given a very small 
Second: they were 
all encouraged to add to this allowance by 
earning money of their own. Third: out 
of their own earnings and personal allow- 
ance, they were required to set aside a 
small sum each week for savings, and to 
spend a part for personal expenses, such 


five, eac 


|as the purchase of slates, pencils, or 
| 


writing paper. 

I did not waste time in abstract theo- 
ries. I paid my sons for weeding my 
garden, br running errands, for bringing 
their father his morning and evening 
paper. As our little girl grew up she 
added to her pin-money by dusting when 
the maid was absent, by drying the dinner 
dishes on washing and ironing days, and 
later by taking complete charge of the 
family mending basket. 


HE first school our eldest son attended 

was one with a penny savings bank. He 
caught the spirit. At seven he had his 
own bank account, and went with his 
father to the bank every few weeks to 
make his own deposits. 

When our younger son had saved a 
hundred dollars I was dismayed to find 
that all of our thrift teachings had ap- 
parently been wasted. Being mechani- 


| cally minded, he was enthusiastic over 


every new educational toy he saw. He 


| wanted all of them. For weeks he talked 


about how that first hundred dollars was 
going into a wireless-telegraphy outfit. 

One evening my husband remarked, as 
he glanced over the evening's news, that 
there were a number of gilt-edged securi- 
ties on the market yielding six per cent, 
and that the investment of only one 
hundred dollars for any one of the children 
mule bring them fifty cents a month for 
ife. 

The next time our boy started talking 
about his new toy my husband drew him 
over to his knee and said: 

“Son, would you rather have this wire- 
less outfit, which you will tire of and cast 
aside in a short time, or fifty cents a month 
as long as you live?" 

“Why, father, what do you mean?” 

“Just this, son. If you take that 
hundred dollars and buy a bond which 
will bring you six per cent interest you 
will have six dollars a year, or fifty cents 
a month, for the rest of your life. If you 
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Where there are hundreds of men able to follow instructions there is but one fitted for management 
—and he is the high-salaried man. 


Ihe Decision— - 


Do You Make It or Do Others Make It for You? 


Watch the rise of any man to an executive position. See 
how each step of his advancement is marked by the de- 
velopment of his ability to tell others what to do—to direct 
them in their work—to answer important questions and to 
carry responsibility. 

If you today are wondering why some men starting in 
subordinate jobs—have forged 
ahead, into positions which pay 
$5,000 or $10,000 salaries or even 
more, here is the secret of their 
success. They prepared for higher 
positions—they acquired the knowl- 
edge which wins promotion—while 
theirassociates simply wentalong do- 
ing routine work, waiting for “‘luck’’ 
or time to bring what they sought. 


Specialized Knowledge 
the "Deciding Knowledge" 

To be the man who decides you 
must have what Charles M. Schwab 
has so aptly called ‘‘specialized 
brains."' Specialized knowledge is 
"'deciding knowledge." 


You may possibly acquire that kind of knowledge by 
years of patient waiting, picking up a fact here, a point there, 
a method somewhere else—or by long association with suc- 
cessful men, gradually absorbing from them the ways by 
which they govern others. 


But—there is a vastly quicker, surer, more thoro way 
—and that is to train under LaSalle experts who give in 
digested, practical, concrete, closely co-related form, 
experience of men who rank among the world's leading 
business authorities. If you will utilize some of your spare 
time under their direction, you can get this specialized 
training by mail The cost is so small that the increased 


the | 


earnings which such knowledge commands repay you 
many, many times the amount of your financial outlay. 


The LaSalle Problem Method 


By this method you have an organization of business ex- 
perts instructing you in the handling of the very problems 
which confront the high-salaried 
executive, showing you how to 
handle every situation, every ques- 
tion, explaining every point, making 
you familiar with the duties which 
will be expected of you. You learn 
by actually doing—acquire experi- 
ence because you study experience. 
Your course completed, you can 
prove that you are worth a higher 
salary and you can get it because 
there isa pressing demand now—all 
the time—for men with practical, 
specialized business training. 

Once enrolled, you not only get 
this thoro training in the course 
you select, but you are entitled at 
all times to the use of the LaSalle 
consulting service, which brings the advice of our experts on 
any business problem whenever you need such assistance. 


You have able men back of you all the time. 


LaSalle Men in High Places 


Practically every large commercial corporation and railroad 
company in the United States has LaSalle trained men in 
responsible positions. As many as 50 to 2,000 are to be 
found in each of suchorganizations as Standard ‘Oil Company, 
Ford Motor Company, U. S. Steel Corporation, Swift & 
Company, Pennsylvania System, International Harvester 
Company, Armour & Company, Baltimore & OhioR. R. , etc. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


Mail the coupon and we will send you our catalog and full information about LaSalle's moderate fees and 
convenient terms—also “Ten Years’ Promotion in One," a book which has been a source of inspiration and an 


incentive to action to thousands of ambitious men. 
It is all sent free. 


You place yourself under no obligation in asking for this. 
Mark X before the name of the course which interests you and mail the coupon today. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept.833-R CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Please send me catalog and full information regarding course and service I have marked with an X below. Also a copy of 


” 


your book, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One, 


HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY; BUSINESS MANAGEMENT: 
Training for positions as Auditor, Training for Official, Managerial, 
Comptroller, Certified Public Ac- Sales and Executive positions. 


countant, Cost Accountant, etc. 
y RET BANKING AND FINANCE; 

LI BUSINESS LETTER WRITING; Training for executive positions in 
raising d . Lic reip as Sorres: Banks and Financial Institutions, 
pondent, al ales irector, an 
executive letter-writing positions, Render Relerehon ond d Consulta: 

[MODERN FOREMANSHIP: tion Service for Business Men. 


Training in the direction and hand- 
ling of industrial forces—for Execu- C. P. A. COACHING FOR. AD- 
tives, Managers, Superintendents, VANCED ACCOUNTANTS; 
Contractors, Foremen, Sub-fore- In preparation for State Board an: 
men, etc. Institute Examinations. 


Nane oo ee Present Position: 


all without obligation to me. 


LAW: 
Training for Bar; LL.B. Degree. 


L1 INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 

EFFICIENCY: Training for Pro- 
duction Managers, Department 
Heads,and all those desiring train- 
ing in the 48 factors of efficiency. 


EFFECTIVE SPEAKING; 
Training in the art of forceful, 
effective speech for Ministers, 
Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, 
Politicians, Clubmen, etc. 


COMMERCIAL SPANISH; 
ace for | aatem as Foreign 

Correspondent with Spanish- 
speaking countries. 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT— 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC; 
Training for positions as Railroad 
and Industrial Trafic Manager, etc. 
PERSONNEL AND EMPLOY- 
MENT MANAGEMENT; 
Training for Employers, Employ- 
ment Managers, Exccutives, Indus- 
trial Engineers, 

go BUSINESS ENGLISH; 
Training for Business Correspon- 
dents and Copy Writers. 

LJ] EXPERT BOOKKEEPING; 
Training for position as Head 
Bookkeeper, 


————— C aea 
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'The Best Maps 
For Motorists 


Rand MSNALLy 
Official 
Auto Trails Maps. 
America’s most 
popular road guide. 


Divided into twenty-one 
convenient touring districts 
covering the country. 

As the name signifies, they 
show Official Auto Trails. 
The best roads are marked 
with signs painted at fre- 
quent intervals on telegraph 
polesalongtheroute. Curves 
in the road are plainly in- 
dicated. Mileage between 
towns and cities is printed 
on the map ín» figures! 

Traveling through strange 
cities is made easy because 
the maps are inserted in a 
booklet containing many 
city maps which show best 
entrances and exits, and 
locate the better Hotels, 
Garages and Service Sta- 
tions catering to tourists. 

RAND MCNALLY OFFICIAL 
Auro Traits Maps are 
small and compact. They 
fit the pocket. They are 
easy to handle—much easier 
than bulky books. 

Enjoy motoring — follow 
the painted poles. 


Price 35c each. 
For sale everywhere— 


When Roosevelt put the 
River of Doubt on the Map 


Shortly after Theodore Roosevelt returned from 
South America in 1914, he expressed a desire to see 
Professor J. Paul Goode, of the University of Chicago, 
who was preparing a special series of wall maps for 
RAND MCNa tty & Company. 


The meeting took place in Chicago. The above photo- 
graph shows Roosevelt tracing the course of the River 
of Doubt for Professor Goode. 


Thus was “Rio Roosevelt" given its definite, accurate, 
everlasting place on the map by the men best qualified to 
do the work. 


“By the men best qualified to do the work.” For 
more than half a century the value of securing such men 
has been reflected in the authenticity and accuracy of 
Ranp MCNa ty Maps AND ATLASES. 


These maps and atlases are not only accurate when 
first made but they are regularly and continually revised 
to date, the result of new surveys, of research, and of 
travel being carefully recorded year by year in the plates. 


, Whether you buy a pocket map costing twenty-five 
cents or an elaborate system costing thousands of dollars, 
you know that you can depend on Map Headquarters. 


—for all Ranp MCNaALLv Maps AND ATLASES are 
made “by the men best qualified to do the work." 


RAND MSNALLY & GOMPANY 


536 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 


Map Headquarters 


42 E. 22Np STREET, New YORK 


* 


WRITE FOR AUTO TRAILS KEY MAP SHOWING DISTRICTS 


buy the toy, you will have a lot of fun 
now, but nothing to show for it later on." 

It wasn't easy, but the boy finally de- 
cided in favor of the bond. Last week he 
bought his third six per cent bond. 

Furtively, perhaps, but none the less 
surely, my husband and I have caught 
the bond-buying contagion from our 
children. And we soon found innumerable 
ways of saving extra money. 

o-day our family money buys annually 

at least five additional six per cent one 
hundred dollar bonds with little effort. 


Making it Hard 
to Spend 


ALY years ago the sparrows and I 
had one thing in common—we gave 
no heed to the morrow. I was an easy 
and rather wasteful spender. 

I did not mean to be careless in money 
matters. In. fact, I made innumerable 
resolutions about budgeting. But some- 
how I lost heart over the many details 
that a budget entails and went on my 
care-free way. 

Finally, a friend told me she managed 
to save by paying for nearly everything 
by check. So I decided to follow suit. And 
it is that plan that changed everything. 

I did not figure out any details. I did, 
however, make a rough estimate of how 
much it cost me weekly for my food and 
car fare. This amount I kept in my 
pocketbook, together with a few dollars 
as leeway, and the rest I put in a nearby 
bank. If I saw anything ina store I wanted 
I went in (the habit was strong) and looked 
it over. But not having much money in 
my pocket, and not carrying my check 
book, I was in no position to buy, unless 
I wanted the ande sent C. O. D. That 
is something I have always disliked. 

Regularly every week, when I received 
my salary, I deposited it in the bank, 
minus the week's pocketbook allowance. 
At the end of a few months, I found I was 
building up a little surplus above the 
amount necessary to carry my checking 
account without having to pay interest 
on it. I immediately drew a check for the 
extra sum and opened a savings bank 
account. Now, every month, after all my 
bills have been paid I do this. 

As my interest-bearing account swelled, 
I drew out most of it at regular intervals 
and bought Liberty bonds and good con- 
servative stock. Because of my lack of 
faith in my will power, I placed these in a 
safety ‘deposit box in an inconvenient 
part of the city. I felt if I placed them 
where I had my checking account or my 
savings account it would be too easy to go 
to the box and haul them out. 

In this way I have inaugurated a little 
trilogy of saving that enables me to keep 
a tight hold of my money. My checking 
account has only sufficient money in it to 
carry it without being charged interest by 
the banks my savings account is depleted 
to buy stocks and bonds directly it 
reaches any size; my safety box is pur- 
posely situated in an inconvenient spot 
that entails an effort on my part to reach 
it. Added to these three precautions, I 
always keep my check book at home. 

M. H. 
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This is an actual photograph 
of Raymond Hitchcock's hand 
holding an OMAR. 


© 1921, A. T. Co. 


In Raymond Hitchcocks 


hand OMAR is entirely 
at home 


Omar Omar spells Aroma 
Omar Omar is Aroma 

Aroma makes a cigarette; 
They’ve told you that for years 
Smoke Omar for Aroma. 


Thirteen kinds of choice Turkish 

and six kinds of selected Domestic 

tobaccos are blended to give Omar 

They always go together— its delicate and distinctive Aroma. 
Ham and Eggs 


Jack and Jill 
Peaches and Cream 


and e 
OMAR and AROMA (prm 


—which means that if you don't like 
OMAR CIGARETTES you can get 
your money back from the dealer 
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Whether you go for a month’s camping 
trip or a single picnic supper in the woods, 
you will agree with Henry Van Dyke that 
“all the problems of outdoor cooking are 
best solved by the baconian method.” 


And when it is Swift’s Premium Bacon, it 
makes such an appetizing, satisfying meal 
—it adds zest to any foods you may com- 
bine it with—and the drippings make a 


Premium Bacon—the meat for outdoor meals! 


savory fat for frying fish or flap-jacks. No 
other bacon has the same perfect flavor, or 
quite the same delicate balance of fat and 
lean as Swift’s Premium 


Experts pick out the finest pieces to receive 
the special Premium cure. 

This cure and the right period of hanging in 
the smoke of hardwood fires give Premium 
Bacon its savory flavor, its tender firmness. 


You will always get the same fine quality in Premium Bacon—whether 
you buy it by the piece or sliced, in glass jars and sanitary cartons 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Swifts Premium Bacon 


i 
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Cc an old 
French Tale 
But the last knight, le 
dernier chevalier, bore in his 
hand only a little bouquet, 
les fleurettes de la Jeunesse. 


| But there was in them so 
| much of sunshine and star- 


shine and soft dewy fra- 
grances that to keep them 
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meant youth in the heart 
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the very rule of fashion to-day 
that the toilette of Madame, of 
Mademoiselle shall be indeed one 
harmonious whole? Vraiment! 
Has it not been decided in those 
very centers of fashion, in Paris, at 
Deauville, at Monte Carlo, at Nice, 
all along the Cóte d'Azur—that 
one shall not mix perfumes in the 
necessities of the Toilette? “On ne 
mélange jamais les parfums.” 
Rather, it has been decreed that 
the Face Powder, the Talc, the 
Sachet, the Parfum itself must bear 
the same bonne odeur! So, too, the 
Creams, the Rouge, the Soap, the 
Toilet Water shall partake of 


I: IT NOT /a mode du jour, 


one delicately pervasive fragrance. 

Then, joyously in tune with 
French fashion, does Madame ac- 
cept all the Specialites de Djer-Kiss, 
each perfumed with that master- 
piece of the art of France—Parfum 
Djer-Kis. And now with what 
French grace does she achieve that 
modern perfect grooming! For 
each Spécialité lends its dainty aid 
to the dressing hour, rounding out 
in perfection every detail, bringing 
forth so charmingly une harmonie 
veritable de la toilette. 


Par exemple 
Djer-Kiss Face Powder 


To mention one only of these many 


PLowie de la Chilette 


Specialités de Djer-Kiss — Djer-Kiss 
Face Powder. Packed in France, 
in that atelier near Paris. Of 
qualité so quite Parisian. 

So soft is it, soft as the footfall 
of a dream. So enchantingly beauti- 
fying. It protects, too, the com- 
plexion, and bestows joyous charm 
to youth. Let this pure Parisian 
poudre be selected to hold its place 
on your dressing table and lend its 
French grace to the harmony of 
your toilette, Madame, Mademoiselle! 


Special Sample Offer: 


Send 20c and receive the dainty “Week-end 
Specialty Box” containing serviceable samples of 
Djer-Kiss extract, face powder, cold cream and 
vanishing cream with dainty satin sachet. Address 
Alfred H. Smith Co., 20 West 34th Street, 
New York City. 


EXTRACT : FACE POWDER : TALC : SACHET : ROUGE : TOILET WATER : SOAP 
VEGETALE : COLD CREAM : VANISHING CREAM 
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(Qro can account for the whims of 
Fashion? Women don't attempt 
to. They simply accept them. And how 
quickly are those whims sensed and felt 
_to be inevitable! 

So the vogue of Florient Talc comes 
very naturally as an outcome of the pres 
ent mode. The art of the Orient enriches 
every phase of Fashion's fancies. Oriental 
colorings and designs in costume call for 

“Flowers of the Orient" in the boudoir. 
Florient Talc best carries out the feeling 
. of this art. Its perfume seems a very part 
of these costly fabrics. - 


The color too, is "Miri a ien 
Oriental tone, just off the white. - 


And again one senses another. vopn 


“a new use of Florient Talc. For while it 


is fulfilling the duty of an after-the-bath 


powder, Florient: Talc imparts a delicate 


fragrance that clings exquisitely about the - 
woman using it —as a powdered perfume. : 


For trial Bok of Fioriere. Talc send 4c to 
“CAE DNE K, 199 Fulton S.N Y. 


sod at your 7 finite ‘fore — te Tale, ? 
. Face Rude: Farc, Toile "Nae; and Soap. 
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—— Circula? 


“What a charming room!” 


No other low-priced rug so artis- 
tically reproduces the beautiful 
rich tones of fabric rugs as does 
Congoleum. It brings out the 
best in a room and adds greatly 
to its charm. 


Besides being economical, 
Congoleum Rugs are positively 
sanitary—and no trouble at all 
to keep clean. The smooth, 
waterproof surface can be wiped 
bright and clean with a damp 
mop in just a few minutes. 


Women who have bought 
Congoleum Rugs, and have had 


Gold Seal 


(ONGOLEUM 
-Art-RuGs 


Beemer sce a 


more time to themselves because 
of the labor they saved, wouldn’t 
dream of going back to unsanitary 


_carpets or fabric rugs with their 


endless drudgery of sweeping and 
beating. 


Congoleum Rugs hug the floor 
—there are never any curled-up 
corners or edges to “kick up” or 
interfere with swinging doors. 


Not only are there patterns 
for every room in the house, but 
sizes to fit every room, from the 
small *odd-corner" sizes to the 
larger room-size rugs. 


Look for this 
Gold Seal 


There is only one 
grade of Congoleum 
made, and that is 
Gold-Seal Con- 
goleum. It is iden- 
tified by this Gold 
Seal, which is pasted 
on the face of every 
rug. Be sure to look 
for it when you buy. 


Above ts shown one of the special small 
rug patterns—No. 244. It is made 
only in the four smaller sizes. 


114 x3 feet $ .60 3x44 feet $1.80 
3 x3 feet 1.20 3x6 feet 2.40 
The pattern illustrated, No. 372, is made only 
in the sizes below: 

6 x9 feet $ 9.75 9x 1014 feet $16.60 
714 x9 feet 11.85 9x12 feet 19.00 
Prices in the Far West average 15% higher than 


those quoted: inCanada prices average 25% higher. 
All prices subject to change without notice. 


CoNcoLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia NewYork Chicago San Francisco 
Cleveland ston Minneapolis Kansas City 


Dallas St, Louis 


Pittsburgh Atlanta Montreal 
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The one instrument approved 
alike by artists and public 


UBLIC approval follows 

artistic leadership. The 
Victrola stands alone. The 
great artists who make 
records for it have by that 
simple fact given it the 
only sanction which really 
counts. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. 
New Victor Records dem- 
onstrated at all dealers in 
Victor products on the 1st 
of each month. 


UN L è 


M Es 
HIS MASTERS VOICE 
REC, Us Se PAT, OFF, 

This trademark and the trademarked 

word Victrola” identifyallour products. 

Look under the lid! Look on the label! 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. Victrola XVII, $350 

Victrola XVII, electric, $415 
Mahogany or oak 


Victrola 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N.J. 
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Westclox | 


—that's Big Ben's family name 


How to start the day right 


IG MEN approve early morn- 

ing promptness. It takes char- 

acter and a good alarm clock to be 
punctual before eight A.M. 

The first five minutes count big, 
so be sure of your clock—look for 
the trade-mark Westclox on the 
dial. That means it will run ontime, 
ring on time, stay on time. ` 

Somehow, it is easier to tumble 
out when you know your clock has 
a reputation for truthfulness. Then 


a turn-over nap is at your own risk. 

Westclox have made over-sleep- 
ing unfashionable in the business 
world. The boss is familiar with 
them, most likely uses one—pretty 
sure to recommend them. 

You can spot Westclox in any 
display by the six-sided, orange- 
bordered buff tag. To be dead sure, 
see that the trade-mark Westclox 
appears above Big Ben, Baby Ben, 
Sleep-Meter, or America on the dial. 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Makers of Westclox: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-Meter, Jack o° Lantern 
Factory: Peru, Illinois, In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 
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we 
TANDS for the ideals of Theodore 
Roosevelt—robust health, 
thinking, broad culture. Physical 
and scholastic training for future 
leadership. Progressive curriculum, 
able tutors, supervised recreation. Forestry. Advisory 
Board men of national prominence. Twenty-three acres. 
Athletic field. Modern, sunny buildings. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool, shower baths, recreation room, study hall, 
Academic Term commences September 21. Enrollments 
now being received. Write to John A. Carrington, Head- 
master, for descriptive booklet. 


ROOSEVELT MILITARY ACADEMY 
West Englewood, New Jersey 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY 

ACADEMY 
Lexington, Missouri 

43 Miles from Kansas City 


A high grade Preparatory School for 


boys of good character. Accredited by 
colleges. Men teachers who understand 
the viewpoint of the boy and lead rather 
than drive. Largest gymnasium in Mis- 
souri. Swimming Pool. Tennis Courts. 
Three Athletic fields. Separate Lower 
School offers exceptional advantages for 
younger boys. For catalog, address: 


COL. S. SELLERS, Supt. 
183 Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo. 


MARION INSTITUTE 


THE ARMY AND NAVY COLLEGE 
Designated by War Department ** Honor School.” 


Complete preparatory and college courses. Unlimited private tutor- 
ing for every cadet without extra charge. National patronage. 


tion, addreas 


Col. W. L. Murfee, Pres., Box G, Marion, Alabama. 
St. John's School, Manlius A228 22° bill. 


Syracuse. Complete equipment. Essentially a college prep. 
school with military regime for habits of discipline, orderliness 
and promptness. Well-ordered athletics. Business prep. 
course. Junior School. For 33 years under management of 
GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK, Pres., Box 119, Manlius, N. Y. 


KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Prepares for college or technical school. High, healthful 
location. Faculty of experts. Individual attention through 
Preceptorial System. Allindoor and outdoor sports under 
competent instructors. Gymnasium with swimming pool. 
Address Dr, A. W. Wilson, Jr, President, Box 802, Saltsburg, Pa. 


7 Send the Boy South to School 


ak, Highest classification by War Dept.; Colonel U. S, 
NS A. detailed; both Cavalry and Artillery instruction 
EKN freo. Standard literary courses from 7th grade 
U through Junior College. Large Faculty of specially 
(Strained men as teachers and companions, Enroll- 
Ls ment limited. New gym.; swimming pool; 
E. pus; all athletics; 
ideal Southern climate. 
Col. Louis C. Perry, Ph. D., President 
Terrell 


Texas Military College 1:2: 


MUT S 
>, MILITARY ACADEMY 


Develops red-blooded 


American manhood, 
through carefully co-ordinated military 
and academic training. Equipment and 
faculty exceptional. Unit R. O. T. C. 
College Preparatory, Business and Music. 
Graduatesadmitted withoutexamination 
to Universities. “Big Brother" plan of 

government brings boys into close personal touch 
with instructors. New building for smaller boys. 
All athletics. Debating and Literary Societies. Glee 
Club, Band and Orchestra. Special terms to good 
musicians. Capacity taxed annually. Early enroll- 
ment necessary. Catalogue. Address 


Col. E. Y. BURTON, Pres., Box 122, MEXICO, MO. 
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Educational Directory 


Private school announcements appear regularly in The American Magazine. 
schools for full details. They will gladly send complete information to readers of this magazine. 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


MILFORD 


A College Preparatory School 
for Boys of 16 and over 
FORMERLY 


THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 


9 miles from New Haven on the main line to New York 


'The needs of each boy are analyzed 
and met. Small classes and individ- 
ual instruction. Booklet on request. 


SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Prin. 
Milford, Conn. 


John's 


Military fcademy 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 
is a school where *' All the cravings of a real boy are satis- 
fied.’ Thorough scholastic work goes hand in hand with 
military life and athletic sports. ''Hikes,'' signalling, 
wireless, football, baseball, rowing, track, basketball, etc. 
Graduates enter leading Universities on certificate, For 
catalog address 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wisconsin 


Box 18-J 


SWARTHMORE PREPA RATORY 


A SCHOOL WHERE CHARACTER BUILD- 
ING IS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 
Write today for “THE VISION OF SWARTHMORE” 


W. P. TOMLINSON, M. A., Box 16, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Northwestern Military & Naval Academy 
A virile American preparatory school forboysof character. Oper- 
ates on self-government principles, honor ideals. Limited to 200. 


70 miles from Chicago. Catalog shows peculiar advantages. 
Address Col. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., Lake Geneva, Wise. 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate to 

academic work, Lower school for younger boys. Certif- 

cates admit to colleges. Athletics. A.M. HENSHAW, Superintendent, 
' OHIO, COLLEGE HILL, Box 46 (near Cincinnati) 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


Prepares boys for all Colleges and Technical 
Schools. Complete modern Equipment and good 
Physical Training Department. Old established 
School on basis allowing moderate terms. Cata- 
logue on request. Address 


E. M. HARTMAN, Principal 
Box 422 Lancaster, Pa. 


22 Teachers 
$800,000 Equipment 
88th year opens Sept. 20th 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


250 Boys 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


RATES: $1000 single 
$850 double 


JUNIOR SCHOOL for young boys 


For eatalog address the 
Registrar, G. D. Church, M. A. 


SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A., Principal 


Write to the 


Riverdale Country School 


For boys. 12 acres, adjoining beautiful Van 
Cortlandt Park on the East with outlook on the 
Hudson and Palisades to the West. College Prepar- 
atory. Emphasis is laid on thoroughness. e school 
has an enviable record for successful college entrance 
examinations of its boys. All healthful outdoor and 
indoor games and sports. Gymnasium. A few vacan- 
cles in High School classes. For catalog address 


The Registrar, Box A, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


An endowed preparatory school 
with graduates now leading in 
scholarship and student activities 
in 26 colleges. Conducted with the 
firm belief that healthy bodies 
give the best chance for the right 
growth of the mind. 60 Acre cam- | 

| pus, All athletic sports, swimming 
| ool, gymnasium. Lower school | 
or boys under 14. 66th year. | 
For booklets address | 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D. 
Headmaster 
Hightstown, N. J. 


Box 9-Y 


Academy for Boys 


45th yenr. 

preparation. 
Manual training. 
ceptional advantages in Orchestra and Band Music. 


15 acres. 8 buildings. Maximum college 
Individual instruction. Military and 
Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. Ex- 


Catalog. MILO B. PRICE, PhD, Owatonna, Minn 


RUTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


155th year. High standards. Complete equipment. 
All athletics. Refined home life, Graduates successful in lead- 
ing colleges. Write for catalogue, stating boy's age and aim, 


WILLIAM P. KELLY, Box 132, New Brunswick, N. J. 


MIAMI 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 


GERMANTOWN 


wean DAY TON. OHIO oo 002% can? 5... 
FOR BOYS 7 TO 16 


In hill country, 1000 feet above 

sea level, one hour from Chi- 

engo. Faculty, placing boy val- 
ues before book values, seeks to 
develop mind, body, morals and 
manners. Athletics. Our ideal: 
"For every Todd Boy & good 
citizen." Ask about Northern 
Summer Camp. 


NOBLE HILL, Principal 
Woodstock, Illinois 


Powder Point School 


Will Understand Your Boy 


—and help him to understand himself. Thorough in- 
struction. Clean, snappy athletics for 
every boy. Clearest understanding be- 
tween boys and masters. Prepares for 
college and gives strong gen- 
eral course. Ages 10 to 19. 
Number limited to sixty. 
Boys must furnish evidence 
of good character. Unique 
location on seashore. Con- 
venient to Boston. Address 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M. 
Headmaster 
99 King Caesar Road 
Duxbury, Mass. 
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STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 

^ for Manly Boys 

625 boys from 47 States last session. Largest 
private academy in the East. Boys from 13 to 20 


years old prepared for the Universities, Government 
Academies or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea level; pure, dry, bracin 


mountain air of the proverbially healthfu 
and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah 
Pure mineral spring water. High moral 
tone. Parental discipline. Military training 
develops obedience, health, manly carriage. 
Shady lawns, expensively equipped gymna- 
sium, swimming pool, athletic park. Daily 
drills and exercises in open air. Boys from 
homes of culture and refinement only desired. 
Personal, individual instruction by our tutò- 
rial system. Academy sixty years old. 
$375,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely 
fire . Charges $600. Catalogue free. 


COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B. 8, President 
Box A, Staunton (Kable Station), Va. 


A school in the country for boys. Tutoring for lead- 
ing secondary schools, college and scientific schools. 
Stimulating air, outdoor sports, modern homelike 
buildings. Arraur F. Srearns, Mt. Vernon, N. H. 


ULVER MILITARY 
ACADEMY 
Unsurpassed in its ability to 
bring out the best in every boy. 
Culver demands much but 
gives much in return. A pre- 

paratory school of great 


traditions and ideals. For 
catalogue address 


The Dept. of Information, Culver, Indiana 


New Jersey, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, Drawer C-1 


Bordentown Military Institute 72272). preparation 


for college or business. 
Efficient faculty, small classes, individual attention. 
Boys ht how to study. Military 
vised a! cs. 37th year. For catalogue, ad 


T. D. LANDON, Principal and Commandant. 


‘ALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 
REN Atk eny for boys from 6 to 15 only. 
in the year, with outdoor life during 
ery month of the twelve. Summer term, Camping. 
ing. Fall term begins September 12. 
COL. RICHARD P. KELLY, Superintendent 
Oak Park, Palo Alto, California 


1868-1921. Your son should develop Self-rellance, Self- 
con Christian Character while preparing for College. 
Catalogue on request. Rates moderate. Investigate. 

. COE, A.B., Principal 
, Factoryville, Box A (near Scranton) 


Students from26 
usquinsd ob one of States Last Year 
"s Leading Military Schools. Trains for college or for business 

Officer detalled. Unusual facilities for all Athletics. 
Annual Camp. rite for Catalog. Give age of boy. 


COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 201, Columbia, Tenn. 
“Built By U.S.Government™’ 


Bulldings, 
ment valued at balf a million. 


the 
life U. 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


FREEHOLD mititary SCHOOL 


For Ninety Select Young Boys 
Aschool with a personal touch. Just 
enough military training to inculcate 
habits of obedience, promptness, 
orderliness and self-reliance. Study 
and play carefully supervised. One 
teacher to ten boys. Complete equip- 


ment. 42 miles from New York, 66 
miles from Philadelphia. Athletic 
field. All sports. Healthful, con- 


Catalog. 


CHARLES M. DUNCAN 
Freehold, N. J. 


venient location. 


Major 
Box 913 


EASTFORD 7: ctor 


For the development of manly boys into good 
citizens—leaders of men, by a rational system 
of training mind, morals and body. Work, 


self-responsibility, a clean, healthy body and 
a vigorous, well-balanced mind belong to East- 
ford boys. College preparation or vocational 
training. Catalogue. 


Stanley Kelley, Director, Pomfret, Conn. 


Kentucky Military 
Institute 


With a Winter Home in Florida 


Boys at K. M. I. are thoroughly prepared for college 
and equipped for life's work. The two homes, in 
Kentucky and Florida, offer a variety of climate and 
a chance for outdoor sports and drill all year round. 
New laboratories, buildings and woodworking 
shops. Designated “Honor School" by War Dept. 
R. O. T. C. Unit. Early registration necessary. 
Large waiting list last year. Terms $750. For 
catalog and particulars address 


The Adjutant, K. M. I., Lyndon, Ky. 


Gulf Coast Military and Naval Academy 


America's great open air school on the gulf. Study, ath- 
letics, water spor, Boys sleep on screened porches. 
Strong college-bred faculty. Teacher to every 20 boys. 
Separate department for boys 8 to 15. You'll enjoy our 
catalogue. THE ACADEMY, R. 3, Gulfport, Miss. 


BUREAU OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Founded to further human relations in industry. Educa- 

tional Divislon—One Year Co-operative Course, Eight 

Weeks Intensive Course, Evening Courses. Labor Analysis 

Division. Placement Division. Teachers’ Summer Course. 
17 WEST 47fh STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Claremont School for Boys 


A school of high standards for a limited number of recommended boys. 

orong! dieparation for all colleges, Ideals of Yale in Southern 
California Climate. Continuous outdoor life among orange groves with 
snow-covered mountains at back gate. leeping porches. Cam; 
trips. Ail Sport $85 miles from Los Angeles. Send for catalog. 
W. E. GARRISON, Ph.D., HEADMASTER, 


WILLISTON—A School for Boys 


Preparatory for college or scientific school. Directed work 
and play. Junior school for boys from 10 to 14. A distinct 
school in its own building. Separate Faculty. Address 
Archibald V. Galbraith, Principal 
Easthampton, Mass. 


x 240, Claremont, Cal. 


Box B 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


Founded 1873 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


The Forty-Ninth Year Will 
Begin September 20, 1921 


Known for Democracy, 
Economy, Hard Work 


The Cost of Living 


has beenarranged so that satisfactory ac- 
commodations for board and room may 
be had at $80 per quarter of 12 weeks. 


Tuition $30 per quarter of 12 weeks or 
$115 per year of 48 weeks, if paid in 
advance. If the entire tuition is paid 
in advance for a year it includes all the 
departments except Law, and private 
lessons in Music. 


Valparaiso is beautifully situated, forty 
miles from Chicago. It is gor bya 
board of trustees—all influential men, 
eager for the students’ welfare. This 
university is not operated for profit. 


For Free Catalog Address 


J. E. ROESSLER, Pres. 
University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 


MILITARY 


KEMPE 


E n SCHOOL 


Develops the spirit of manly activity. Highest standards of 
scholarship, physical development and military training. All 
the courses of a largem- f 
four-year HighSchool— 

the oldest boys' school 

in the West. Superior 

equipment. Athletic 

training for every boy. 

The standard of Honor 

maintained by cadets MES x 
means more to your boy SER E ae 
than all these. Rates MES 

on a normal basis. For X 
catalog address 


Col. T. A. Johnston, Supt. 
708 Third St. 
Boonville, Mo, 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 567 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 

FRANELIN T. Kurt, Principal. 


BLAIR- ACADEMY. ^ Real Bose Bebeeb 


near Delaware Water 
Gap. General Education and College Preparation. Superb 
building equipment, every modern facility. Fine athletic 
spirit. Separate Lower School. Catalog. Address 


JOHN C. SHARPE, LL. D., Headmaster, Bax F, Blairstown, N. J. 


Box 3 


Morgan Park Military Academy 

Strictly Academic. 14 miles from Chicago. Boys educated 
through books and “observation” tours to Chicago's indus 
trialinstitutions. Separate lower school for younger boys. 

For particulars address 
Cor. H. D. Asers. Sup't, Box 1100, Morgan Park, Illinois. 


WAYLAND ACADEM Y 1855-1921 


An established college-preparatory school of high 
standards for 125 selected students. A true home 
school. Faculty 14. Athletics. Endowed. Rate $500. 


E. P. BROWN, Prin., Box G-D, BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 


NON-MILITARY—DISTINCTIVELY EDUCATIONAL. é4th yr. 


Governed 
b 


y 
Influential 


Preparatory education as thorough as can be found east or west. 
Diploma admits without examination to ALL certificate universi- 
ties. Definite preparation for entrance examinations of Princeton, 


Board Yale, Harvard and Mass. Tech. 


Trustees 


Recitation 


of e ; HONOR IDEALS OU boys of good character accepted; clean 


living and training in c 
Genuine co-operation and real comradeship between faculty and boys, 


aracter fundamental in the school life. 


fostered by the student council, non-military regime and traditional spirit. 


BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY LOCATION on the shore of Lake Michigan, 
one hour north of Chicago. Modern buildings, gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool and facilities for all athletics and sports under expert 
supervision. Scientific physical training for every boy. 
Endowed —not maintained for profit—annual fee $950.00. Catalog 


on request. 


JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS 
Headmaster 


Box 149, Lake Forest, III. 


e 
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TENNESSEE 


Military Institute 


Boys enrolled from 30 States establish Tennessee 
Military Institute as 


The South's Best Known Military School 


Good name of school resta on thorough academic work, 
effcient, military training and physical development, 
and the spirit of T. M. I., which inspires boys to their 
best achievement. Sound government through sensible 
restraints and incentives to good conduct. Rated 
Honor School by Southern Commission on Accredited 
Schools. Health record unsurpassed. Mild climate, out- 
door exercises all year. R.O.T.C. Modern buildings 
and equipment, laboratories, gymnasium, swimming 
pool, cinder track. All athletics. Charges moderate. 
For Catalog address 
COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Supt., Box 113 
Sweetwater, Tennessee 


Instruction in small groups — personal care. 
Development of character and training for 
efficient service in life. Prepares for colleges, 
technical schools. te Junior Department 
with House Mother and constant supervision. 
Complete equipment. Gymnasium and twenty- 
acre athletic field. Carnegie Library. Moderate 
rates. Catalog. 


Oscar S. Kriebel, D.D, Prin, Box 110, Pennsburg, Pa 


BLACKSTONE MILITARY ACADEMY 


College Preparatory and home school for boys in health- 
ful Piedmont section of Virginia. Unit of Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. New buildings and completa gymnasium. 
Full commercial courses. tion $525.00. For catalogue 
address Col E. & LIGON, President, Box C, Blackstone, Va. 


Mount Washington Military School 


Formerly Westlake Military School 
For boys. Grammar, high school and preparatory coui . Manual 
training. Most up-to-date juípment. ll men ers. U.S. 
Army icers. Catalog. Addrens 
Col. Wm. Strover, President 
Mount Washington Los Angeles, California 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


Has grown forty-six years and is still under the active 
direction of its founder. Entering age nine to thirteen. 
$1000. FREDERICK 8. Curtis, Principal 
+ GERALD B. Curtis, Assistant Principal 
BROOKFIELD CENTER, CONNECTICUT 


Bethlehem Preparatory School Bethichem, Pa. 


Joun A. Tuacer, M. A., Headmaster. 
Chatham Training School 


money. _Necessary expenses only $350. - 

Build 0,000" in addition, to $100,000.00 plant. 

Cator on E E AO POO REN Petit. Box 10s, 
tham, s. 


MONSON ACADEMY for Boys 


18 miles from Springfield. 117th year. An up-to-date college 
Aim: to develop manly boys by the prac- 
tieal, personal touch. Athletics carefully supervised. Fund 
for boys of proven worth, $500. Booklet. Joszru M. SANDER- 
son, A. B. (Harvard), Principal, 16 Main St., Monson, Mass. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
School and College Bureau 


Offers You Its Specialized 
Services in Choosing a School 


Last year the School and College Bureau of 
The Chicago Daily News saved many bus 
parents and questioning boys and girls bor 
time and worry by sending them prompt, 
reliable information about just the kind of 
school they wanted—personal requirements 
as to location and tuition charges being 
considered in each individual case. 


This year many young people will again 
be perplexed by the problem of finding the 
right school. hy not let us help you? 


The Chicago Daily News maintains this 
ute 


service absolutely free of charge to you. 
No need to hurriedly select a school on mere 
hearsay when expert advice can be obtained 
by telephoning, writing, or calling for a 
personal interview at 


THe CHicAGO DaiLy News 


School and College Bureau 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


| 
WARD-BELMONT | 


For Girnts AND Younc Womtn 


ESERVATIONS for the 1921-22 ses- 
.* sion should be made as soon as pos- 
sible to insure entrance. 
Courses covering 4 years' preparatory and 2 
years’ college work. Strong Music and Art 
Departments. Also Literature, Expression, 
Physical Training, Home Economics and 
Secretarjal. Outdoor sports and swimming 
pool. Woody Crest is the School Farm and 
Country Club. References required. 
Booklets on request. Address 
WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box A-C, Nashville, Tenn. 


A college preparatory school for 
girla in its 53rd year. Advanced 
&nd general courses. Music, 
Expression and the Home-making 
Arts nre elective. Twenty-eight 
miles from Chicago in a_ well- 
known residence suburb. Twelve 
acre campus on Lake Michigan. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, out- 
of-door sporta, horseback riding 
Catalog. 


MISS ELOISE R. TREMAIN 


Principal 
Box 328 Lake Forest, Illinois 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


28 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston, 46 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 6 Buildings. Gymnasium. 


Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


New Jenser, Orange. 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


College prepara- 


Address Miss Lucie C. Beard. 


DREW SEMINARY The Carmel School for 

Girls on Lake Gleneida, 

49 miles from N. Y. City. 
Home-like atmosphere. General and special 

Athletics. 56th year. Catalog. CLARENCE | 

PauL McCuzrraNp, President, Box 410, Carmel, N. Y. | 


HOLLINS COLLEGE 7; 

Founded 
1842. Standard College Courses for Bachelor of Arts 
and Bachelor of Music degrees. 290 students. 
Healthful location in the Virginia mountains. 
MATTY L. COCKE, Pres’t, Box 343, Hollins, Va. | 


. . ish 
The Darlington Seminary, Inc. =*'3b!isbed 
A select school for girla on 60 acre estate, 22 miles from | 
Philadelphia. College preparatory, Secretarial, Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science and Physical Training Courses. 
Riding, Swimming, and all outdoor sports. Catalogue: 

Cunrstive F. Bre, Pres., Box 616, West Chester, Pennsylvania, 


Lewisburg Seminary 


For Girls. 
Springs, Main line C. & O. R. R.—2300 ft. alti- 
tude. College preparatory. Elective courses. Two 


In the mountains near White Sulphur 


years of college work. Music, Art, Home Eco- 
nomics and Expression. Terms $450. Catalog on 
request. Address LEWISBURG SEMINARY 


Box 86 Lewisburg, W. Va. 


600 feet | 


A Famous Old New England Country School 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Prepa- 
ration. General Courses.: Household Arts 
and Home Management. Strong courses in 
Modern Lan- 
The school, home and gymnasium 
are each in separate buildings. Large new 
sleeping porch. Fine new Y. W. C. A. swim- 
ming pool. Military drill. Horseback riding, 
excellent canoeing, trips afield. Extensive 
grounds. Allsports. Live teachers. Upper 

lower school. 50 pupils. For catalog addr 


Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principals 
36 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


instrumental and vocal music. 
kuages. 


Jairos Hall 


A select school for girls in the Valley of Virginia. Col- 
lege preparatory, 1 year graduate work, Music, Art, 
Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. Superb 
railroad facilities. Two main lines. 17 minutes 

Staunton, 21 acre estate, beautiful homelike building. 
High altitude, unexcelled scenery. Finest spring 
(Lithia) water in Virginia. Horseback riding, ten- 
nis, basketball, river sports. Terms $475. Catalog. 


John Noble Maxwell, ^ 
President 


Fairfax Hall, 
Box A, Basic, Va. 


Wishopthore Manor 


Box 249, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Prepares girls for college or for life. Special tworpéar, 
finishing course for High School graduates, Music, 
Art, Household Arts and Sciences. Arte and Crafts, 
Expression and Secretarial work. 


High, healthful location New gymnasium and tiled 
on the slope of the Lehigh swimming pool. Tennis, 
Mountains. Near New basketball, skating, ridin 
York and Philadelphia. etc. Aesthetic and Fi 


Bishop Ethelbert Dancing. Adi 
Talbot, (9n Claude N. Wyant, 
Visitor. € |: nei pal s 
Sy LL i 
—— M —iül—nliá 


SEMINARY WASHINGTON C. 
Select Suburban School for Girls 


Two-Year Certificate Course for high school gr: 
Preparatory and Special Courses, Music, Art Ez. 
Domestic Science. Students’ rooms with sui 
private baths. Riding; new swimming pool; ab 
outdoor sports. Sightseeing with experien 
erones. Address The Secretary, 4250 Wisconsin Ave. 


——————————————— 

. . Trains young women to 
L d Hall Se take a worthy place in 

inaen a minary life. Beautiful, healthful 
location. Academic and College Preparatory. Music, Art, 
Domestic Science, Business. Post-graduate work. Separate 
Junior Dept. Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. Catalog. 
Rev. F. W. Stengel, Prin., Box 125, Lititz, Pa. (near Lancaster) 


THE ELY SCHOOL 
FOR ES o 


Ely Court, Greenwich, 


In the country, one ho 

New York City. 

acres, modern equipment, € 
lege Preparatory, General Se 
tarial and Post Graduate Courses 
Music, Household arts. Daily” 
work in the studio. Horseback 
riding and all summer and 
winter sports. Sleeping Porehy 
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Lasell Gaana 


In Today's 


irls we recognize Tomorrow's 
Womanhood. n Today's training is Tomor- 
row's expression. Combining the old New Eng- 
land ideals of education with the training needed 
for modern, complex life, Lasell Seminary expresses 
itself in true, healthful womanhood. 

The course of study, from first year high school 
grades through two years work for high school 
graduates, ranges widely through academic and 
special elective courses. Unusual training in 

ome Economics, Music, Art, College Preparatory 
and Secretarial Courses. Ideally situated for 
access to cultural advantages of Boston. Out- 
door sports and gymnasium. 


Woodland Park 


The Junior Department for Girls under 15 
Catalogs on application 


Camp Teconnet opens July Ist 


GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
CHAS. F. TOWNE, A.M., Assoc. Principal 


141 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


AVERETT COLLEGE "55 ssion.” 


Four year preparatory, two year college. Music, Art. 


Expression, Domestic Science, Commercial, etc. Modern 
ding, library, laboratories. 80 resident students, rate 
$465. Faculty 22. Illustrated catalog. 


JAMES P. CRAFT M. A. (Harvard), Box A.M., Danville, Va. 
Southern Colleg Historic Junior College. Girls 


and Young Women. 59th year. 

mestie Science, Tennis, Basketball, Gymnasium. Stu- 
dents from many states. Ideal climate. Non-sectarian. 

Va., Petersburg, 234 College PI., Arruun Kyrre Davis, A. M. 


Special Schools 


Harvard University Dental School | 


A field of big 
skilled dentists. 
training in this 
for entrance. rite for particulars. 

EUGENE H. SMITH, D. M. D., DEAN, Boston, Mass. 


University of Louisville— College of Dentistry 


Offers a four-year course leading to D. D. S. degree. Term 
opens tember 19th, 1921. Registration closes Septem- 
ber 30th. .Classes limited to 50. Co-educational. Address 


H. B. Tileston, M.D., D D.S., Dean, Box 191, Louisville, Ky. 
College of Dentistry, University of Illinois 


(Co-educational) 


A four year course leading to the degree of Doctor of Den- 
tal Gureery One year in accredited college required for 
on: 6 hours chemistry, 6 hours biology or physics 

and 6 hours English, 6 hours electives (a modern foreign 
mathematics, technical drawing, shop 

practice), 6 free electives. To students presenting 2 years 
of college B. S. d is obtainable after second year. 
ment unexcelled. Located in heart of Chicago's 


opportunas, Unlimited demand for 
is school offers thorough and efficient 


Equi; 
hospital center. Write for catalogue. Secretary, 

OF ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY 
Chicago, Ill. 


UNIVERSITY 
Box 43, 1838 W. Harrison St. 


University of 


Massachusetts 


ES School Graduates admitted to 
llegiate Department School of Optomet 
Sedi of Nursing eg School of Osteopathy 


Two Years’ Premedical Training 
admits to School of Medicine 
Two Years’ High School Training 


admits to 
School of Podiatry and 
The Preparatory School 


Home Study Courses in many de- 
ents. 
rite to 657 Boylston Street, Boston 


rofession. One year in college required | 


and exa 


elective. 


a 


School | 


All the 


Voice, Pia 


miles from A finely 


Boston Home Dec 


| Courses. 


Send for New Year Book 


application i 


J) NN ware deligh 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


| Noted for: Select patronage 30 states; pleasant social life; loca- 
tion foothills Blue Ridge Mts. North of Atlanta. Standard A. B. 
course; special advantages in music, oratory, art, domestic science, 
physical culture. 32 buildings including sorority houses, new gym- 
nasium, swimming pool. Catalog and illustrated book. 
Address BRENAU, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 


Southern Seminary for Girls and Young Women 
54th year. In Blue Ridge Mts., famous Valley of Va., near 
Natural Bridge. Rare health record. Home life. College 
Preparatory, Finishing, Music, Pipe Organ, Art, Domés- 
tic Science, Business, etc. Students from every section of 
U. 8. and outside. Recommended by Bishop J. H. Vincent, 
Chicago. Rate $525. Box 909, Buena Vista, Va. 


SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE, Sweet Briar, Va. 


Standard College. Students received on certificate and by 
examination. Unexcelled climate, out-of-door sports all 
year. Emilie Watts McVea, A. M., Litt. D., President. 
For catalogue and views address the Registrar, Box 15. 


——SÓ = 


MINNESOTA, St. Paul. 


OAK HALL, for Girls ing and Day School. 


College Preparatory and general. Strong Musical De- 
artment. Household arts. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Tennis. Riding. Skating. Send for booklet. Mr. and 
Mrs. Royal A. Moore, Principals, 590 Holly Avenue 


—8th year. Board- 


Special 


Emerson College of Oratory 


« Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 
42nd year. Degrees granted. Address HARRY 
SEYMOUR Ross, Dean, Huntington 


Chambers, Boston. 
Frank Damrosch 


Institute of Musical A Director 


An endowed school. Provides a thorough and comprehen- 
sive musical education in all branches, and is equipped to 
give highest advantages to most exceptional talents. 
Address Secretary, 120 Claremont Ave., New York City. 


CI 


Accredited courses 


OPERA 


Unsurpassed faculty 


Dormi 


catalog describing 


We send students to college on certificate [| 
Il 


after leaving high school do not wish || 
to go to college. 
advanced work in a new environment with 
competent instructors, and to select studies [| 
best meeting their tastes and interests. | 


We offer just these opportunities. 
take English or Literature, but the course otherwise is [| 


ation from high school not necessary for entrance. | 
historical associations are freely used. 


with eminent Boston masters. | 
Outdoor Sports. | 

I| back Riding (our own stables); 9 hole Golf Course on | 

| the property; Tennis, both grass and dirt courts; Field f 
Sports; Canoeing. | 

with Swimming Pool. | 


Domestic Science, Elocution, Costume Design and 


Some rooms with hot and cold water. 


Special car for Western girls from Chicago Sept. 27 


Exceptional opportunities 


Bush Conservatory: 


EXPRESSION 


renowned artists. Special courses for 
teachers and soloists leading to the 


Only Conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive Student 
Fall term begins Sept. 12. 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


FOR GIRLS 


mination. Many girls, however, 


But often they desire || 


Students ff 


All subjects count for diploma. Gradu- [ 


opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, and | 
atic Special work in | 
no, Violin, "Cello, Harp, and Pipe Organ, 


We make a specialty of Horse- 


Our Gymnasium is 45 by 9o ft., 
equipped school—nine buildings. 


oration, Excellent Secretarial Courses; [| 


Courses in Business Management; Junior College 


For 1921-22, early [| 
s necessary to secure enrolment. | 
| 


SUMMIT St., NEWTON, Mass. 


tful home life. 


1659 


Miss Mason's School for Girls 


On the Hudson, 45 minutes from New 
York. Graduate, preparatory, special, vo- 
cational departments. Separate school for 
little girls. Summer School emphasizes vo- 
cational training. For eithercatalog address 

MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M 
. Box 954 Tarrytown-on-Hu ^ 


HARDIN COLLEGE 


A Junior College for young women. Two years at Hardin 
same as Freshman and Sophomore in University. Endowed. 
Exceptional advantages in music, art, expression. Hot 
and cold running water in rooms, For catalog address 
THE PRESIDENT, HARDIN COLLEGE, MEXICO, MO. 


Schools 


LELAND POWERS SCHOOL 


t of the Spoken Word 
Distinguished for the success of its graduates. 
For catalog address 
THE REGISTRAR, Upper Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


Oberlin Conservatory of Music 


Advanced study of music in all branches, Faculty of 40 
specialists. High School course or i en epa required. 
Courses lead to degree Mus. B. Students enjoy the in- 
tellectual and social advantages of Oberlin College. Send 
or catalog. Address DIRECTOR, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Pres. 
E. H. Schwenker 
. Secy. 


CAGO 


An Institution of National Prominence 


leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees in 
LANGUAGES 


DANCING 


MUSIC 


of more than 80 instructors, including many world 


Free Master School 


tories with exclusive use of buildings 


Dormitory reservations now, For illustrated 
this great institution and its many advantages, address 


A A.M.JONES, Registrar, 839 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


Special Schools | 


National Kindergarten and 
Elementary College 


1886—1921 

Fine professional training, excellent social spirit, 
happy home life, cultural e EPEE of a great city. 

Two-year kindergarten course, kindergarten diplo- 
ma. Two-year elementary course, elementary diplo- 
ma. Three-year kindergarten -elementary course, 
kindergarten-elementary iploma. Four-year course, 
normal diploma and degree. 

Five dormitories on college grounds. School acered- 
ited in Illinois and elsewhere. Graduates in demand. 

For Catalog and Book of Views Address Box 62 


2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
——————ÓÁÓÓÉÓÉÉÁÉÉÉ 


Normal Courses for Teachers 


Of Speech Improvement, conducted by The Ithaca Con- 
servatory of Music under direction of 


DR. FREDERICK MARTIN 


Director of Speech Improvement, Board of Education | 
N. Y. City, Director Speech Clinic College of City of 
N. Y. Lecturer Post Gi 


raduate Medical ollege e Ys 
Ilustr: 


Martin Institute for Speech Correction 
412 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Supervised ractice teaching. ‘Send tor booklet, ‘‘Training 
Children. ARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal. 
18 HUNTINGTON AVE., Box 82, BOSTON, Mass. 


The Fannie A. Smith 
kindergarten Training School 


Our graduates in great demand. 
theory and practice. 
ife. Catalog. 


FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 1112 Iranistan Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


School for Exceptional Children 


MOLLIE A. WOODS, PRIN. Box 172, Roslyn, Pa. 


dge, 48 Quincy Street 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambri: 
New-Church Theological School 


Mining, Metallurgical, Geological and Civil Engineer- 
2 ic aculty. Ow cost. ecognize 
ing Techni al facul L t. Ri d by 
Government. Mild climate, average temperature 56°. 
ining district. Writeforcatalogue. Socorro, New Mexico. 


Year $450. 
ANNA SNEED Carys, President. 


Missovni, St. Louis. 
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PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Two year course leading to 
well paid positions in schools, 
colleges, universities, commu- 
nity centres, industrial gym- 
nasiums, banks, department 
stores, etc. Free graduate plac- 
ing bureau. Strong faculty. — - 
Swimming pool, gymnasiums, tennis, dancing auditorium. 
Summer Session with course designed specially for teachers. 


View book and catalog on request. Address 
AMERICAN PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE f EDUCATION 

Accredited Co-educational 


Address Dept. A-9, 4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago 


Kindergarten Training 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL COLLEGE 
College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 


I. Kindergarten 
Three Depts. i 


II. Primary 
. Ill. Playground 

Fine Equipment. Central Location. Accredited. 24th 

Opens Sept. 21. Write Registrar, Box 

Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


An unusually complete Day School. College Preparation. Household 
and Fine Arts, Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. Six-year High School 


T. 
28, 616-22 Šo. 


Course for Girls. Six-year Elementary Course for Boys and Girls. 
Catalog upon request. HENRY CARR PEARSON, Principal, Broad- 
way at 120th Street, New York City. 


COLBY ACADEMY 


An endowed school for boys and girls. In the New 
rads tes succeed in college. 
ent government and athletics. 

Office, Tremont Temple. Booklets. G. H. Barrett, 
Headmaster, New London, New Hampshire. 


with Separate 
Dormitory Buildings. College Preparatory, also Manual 
Training and Citizenship courses. 227 acres on Ne- 
shaminy Creek. Athletics. Friends’ man: 
G. A. WALTON, A. M., Prin., Box 297, George l, Pa. 


WYOMING SEMINARY &4:o;cdu<sticn- 

al school strong 
in character building. College preparation, Business, 
Music, Art, Oratory and Home Economics. Gymna- 
sium and Athletic Field. 77th year. Endowed. Catalog. 


L. L. Sprague, D. D., L. H. D., Pres. Kingston, Pa. 


Tri-State College of Engineering 


HILL SQUARE, ANGOLA, INDIANA 

Make you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years, 48 weeks each. No entrance 
examination. High School Diploma not uired. Com- 
pact courses made up of essentials only. zpenses low. 


. s ress, Director, School Service 
Bureau, THE NORTH AMERICAN, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Special course, one year. 
Regular course, two years. Industrial and play- 
ground work.  Dormitory. Address Mrs. Edith 
Lesley Wolfard, 29 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


The Sargent School ‘asezas’ 


Education 
Established 1881 
Address for booklet 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT Cambridge, Mass. 


Who Pays 


ear. 


in their odd hours. 


PANION, THE MENTOR, 
task. You can earn 


$30 to $50 


tunity as he took advantage 
The 
The Crowell Publishing 


LLOYD G. HALL 


Your College Bills This 
Let Us Help You— 


The American Magazine t€ students a splendid opportunity to earn some extra money 
ou wi 


ative of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, COLL 


as special subscription represent- 
ER’S, WOMAN'S HO) COM- 
and FARM & FIRESIDE a very profitable and pleasant 


find the work of acting 


a Month in Your Spare Time 


as a member of the Crowell Subscription Staff. Here is a splendid chance for you to 
help pay your college expenses by turning your spare moments into dollars. 

Mr. Lloyd G. Hall of Nebraska is a college student who found this work so profitable 
in his spare time that he decided to devote full time to it. You have the same oppor- 


of. Write to-day for full particulars. 
Subscription Staff, Desk 96A 
Company, 416 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Behind a Lovely Face” 


She summoned her fiancé to her home in the 
night. She sent him away a raving maniac, 
loving her fiercely yet transfixed with horror 
at the very thought of her. 


A long convalescence and blessed forgetful- 
ness. Suddenly he senses her malignant will. 
It leads him screaming into the darkness of 
the night. 


Why did men love this exquisite woman up 
to the eve of the wedding, and then, at a word 
from her, go mad? The mystery grips you— 
it is a mystery such as comes only from the 
pen of the greatest of mystery writers, Conan 
Doyle. 


Did you know Doyle has a book for every 
mood? You may fight beside Sir Nigel or share 
the business villainies of Ezra Girdlestone. In 
Fly Trap Gulch the huge man-eating plant 
awaits you; you are among the Nihilists; you 
are in Sassassa Valley with the fiend of the 
single eye. One of the world’s greatest love 
stories 1s Doyle's and one of the most stirring 
prize fight tales. 


Fiction enough to last you a year; and the 
Sherlock Holmes stories besides—all beautiful 
gilt top volumes. If you act at once they are 
yours. 


Hours and Hours of 
Pleasure 
in the works of 


CONAN DOYLE 
FREE 


Among all the mystery stories that have been written, 
these thirty-eight will live: Anna Katherine Green's 
“Room No. 5;" Frank R. Stockton's “Three Burglars;” 
“The Poisoned Pen," the silent bullet and the invisible 
ray that challenged Craig Kennedy's genius; the fearful 
“Cell Thirteen" of Jacques Futrelle; the—but why name 
them all. Only by examining them can you appreciate 
them and you may examine all thirty-eight; dig into 
them and die ten volumes of Doyle to your heart's con- 
tent. But you must act at once; the offer is good only 
as long as the two sets last. 


SEND NO MONEY— 
just the coupon 


Thousands will read this offer. Some will be too late. 

on't have useless regrets. The two sets will be sent at 
once for free examination. Send no money; merely clip 
the coupon now. 


97 
COMPLETE 
STORIES 


8 LONG 
NOVELS 


The Master Tales of 
Mystery, in 3 volumes 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY | 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
| 416 West 13th Street, New York 


Send me on approval, charges paid by you, Conan 
| Doyle’s works in 10 volumes, gold stamped. Also 
the three-volume set of Master Tales o Mystery 
| bound in cloth. If I keep the books I will remit 
$1.00 within a week and $2.00 a month for twelve 
months for the Conan Doyle set only, and retain 
| the Master Tales of Mystery set without charge. 
Otherwise I will, within a weck, return both sets 
| at your expense. 
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At thirty-five he was back again at a job; a cog ina 
big machine 


At thirty-three he was the head of a promising little 


business of his own 


Will you be — 
one of the 38.2%? 


IVE years ago a man of thirty 

took his savings, and the savings 

of some of his friends, and em- 
barked in business for himself. He 
was honest, industrious and attrac- 
tive; there seemed to be every reason 
why he should succeed. 


Today, at thirty-five, he is filling a 
departmental position in a big con- 
cern—a position no better than the 
one he left five years ago. 


What happened to his business that 
promised so much? Fraud? No. 
Lack of capital? Not primarily. 
Neglect? Not at all. 

The trouble was with the training 
of theman. He was an expert sales- 
man but he knew absolutely nothing of 
the other phases of business. 


The failures the Institute 
could prevent 


E could sell goods, but he was 

wholly ignorant of factory and 
office organization and control. Costs 
and accounting were a foreign lan- 
guage to him; transportation, adver- 
tising, corporation finance—he made 
mistakes in every one of them, and 
each mistake cost him money. 


He belonged to the 38.2% of business 
failures whom Bradstreet groups under 
the tragic head: “Incompetence.” 


It is these failures—and those due 
from ‘‘inexperience” and lack of capi- 
tal (which is merely another word for 
bad judgment) that the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute can prevent. 


Here are the Reasons Why 
Men Fail 


as reported by Bradstreet 
Cause d 
*Incompetence 38.2% 
*Inexperience , ; 
*Lack of capital 30 
*Unwise credits 1 
*Fraud 7 
Failures of others 1 
Extravagance 1 
Neglect 1 
Competition 1 
Specific conditions 


a= Ne 49 woo 


11. 
Speculation a 


N 


Total 100.0% 


*These are the needless failures that a well 
rounded business training would prevent. 


Lack of training in the fundamentals which 
underlie all business makes men incompetent; 
leaves them ignorant of the experience of 
others; rates them as poor risks for capital; 
blindsthem to the ordinary safeguards of credit 
extension; and exposes them to all the frauds 
which prey on business ignorance. 


For its Modern Business Course and 
Service is designed to round out aman; 
not to make him a better specialist in 
the single department he already 
knows, but to give him a working 
knowledge of all other departments. 

That is why so large a proportion of the 
thousands of Institute men have stepped 
from mere positions into businesses of their 
own, and have achieved unusual success. 

Will you work all your life 
in a routine job? 
NOU may never have thought of it in this 
way but you are paying for the training 
of the Alexander Hamilton Institute whether 
you accept it or not. 


If you do accept it, the cost is a little in- 


vestment in money and time. But who can 
figure what the cost of indecision and delay 
may be? 

Suppose tomorrow an opportunity comes 
in your present organization for a trained 
and self-confident man to step up into the 
class of precutivest Or suppose some day 
you, with your savings and experience, start 
a business of your own. 

Most men look forward to such a day— 
the day they will be made executives or go 
into business for themselves. It is the be- 
ginning of real independence. Will you be 
equipped when that day comes? 

“Forging Ahead in Business” 

HE Institute has helped thousands of 

men to shorten their e to independ- 
ence. It makes no special argument; it asks 
only for an opportunity to lay the full facts 
before thoughtful men for their consider- 
ation and decision. The facts are gathered 
into a book of 120 pages entitled “Forging 
Ahead in Business.’ 


It explains the Modern Business Course 
and Service in full, and tells just what it 
has done for other men in positions similar 
to yours. Any thoughtful man may have a 
copy by mail on request, and without obli- 
gation. For your convenience we attach a 
coupon, and suggest that you fill it in now. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
830 Astor Place, New York City È 


Nami rus CETUR ST ARET 


Send me ‘Forging Ahead in Business" 
“Print Here 


which I may keep without obligation. 


Business 


Business 
Position 


Canadian Address, C. P. R. Building, Toronto; Australian Address, 8a Castlereagh Street, Sydney 


Copyright, 1921, Alexander Ham‘lon Institute 


Ivory Soap comes in a convenient 
size and form for every purpose 
Small Cake 


For toilet, bath, nursery, 
sbampoo, fine laundry. Can 
be divided in two for in- 
dividual usc. 


Large Cake 


Especially for laundry 
use. Also preferred by 
many for the bath. 


Ivory Soap Flakes 


Especially for the washbowl 
washing of delicate garments. 
Sample package free on re- 
quest to Division 
18-1, Dept. of 
Home Economics, 
y The Procter & 
i2;2j Gamble Company, 

x Cincinnati, 
CORTA AG. Ohio. 
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“PRE daily bath is a real 

pleasure to millions of 
people because of Ivory 
Soap, yet they do not think 
of Ivory as only a *'bath" 
soap. 


For the toilet, the shampoo 
and the nursery its users 
would not risk using any 
other soap, yet they do not 
think of Ivory as a *'toilet"' 
soap exclusively. 


For fine laundry work Ivory 
is the safest soap that can be 
made, but no one classifies it 
as a "laundry" soap. 


Ivory Soap is — Ivory Soap. 
People think of it as Ivory 
Soap and use it because it i5 
Ivory Soap. No term that 
puts it in the same group as 
any other soap does it justice 
because it includes—not four 
or five—but every one of 
the seven essentials that soap 
can have. 


Whiteness, fragrance, mild- 
ness, purity, abundant lather, 
easy rinsing, ‘‘it floats" ;— 
without a// these qualities no 
soap can give the same satis- 
faction for any use as Ivory, 
—and what soap but Ivory 
combines all seven? 


IVORY SOAP - 99:42 PURE 


IT FLOATS 


Whenever soap comes in contact 
with the skin—use Ivory. 
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You Can't Fool Your 


Other Self 


Dr. A. A. Brill, the famous psychoanalyst, talks about the 
wonders of the unconscious mind, and shows the 
great practical value of the information he gives 


MEWHERE among the 
on your desk there is a bil 


has managed to get itself 
covered up again and again. 
A dozen times you have 
said, "I must pay that bill 
to-day." Once you met the 
dentist on the street, and in 
some confusion protested 
your regret. 

“What queer tricks our 
memories play on us,” you 
exclaimed. ‘‘Why is it that 
we can always remember to 
pay our bills when we are 
shaving in the morning, or 
walking away from the 
office at night; but forget 
all about them when we 
have our ‘check book right 
at our elbow!” 

A friend whom you like 
and do not want to offend 
called you up last week and 
invi. you to a public din- 
ner to be addressed by 
Senator So-and-so. You 
said, "I'll have to ask my 
wife whether we have any 
engagement for that eve- 
ning; I'll telephone you to- 
morrow and let you know." 

That night you forgot to 
speak to your wife about it. 

ou did not telephone your 
friend the next day. You 
were greatly embarrassed 
two days later when he 
called up to ask what you 


Ekom hundred times, you “know his name as 
your dentist. Ordinarily, you are well as you know your own,” yet you can have no special significance 
very prompt in the payment of couldn’t for the life of you recall it. 
your bills. But this partıcular one 


By Bruce Barton 


apers into the circle. You have met him a nection with your previous thoughts. 


Dr. Jekyll—Shake Hands 
With Mr. Hyde 


"T^YVERY man of us is two men, a conscious 

and an unconscious self. The conscious self 
conforms; it resolves and obeys; it lines up with 
the recognized dictates of society, and does the 
things it ought to do. But the unconscious self is 
a rebel. It is made up of forgotten things that 
refuse to remain entirely forgotten; of prejudices 
and weaknesses and pains and disappointments, 
pushed back, but forever attempting to return— 
and succeeding, in our dreams, or in those waking 
moments when we least expect them. 

“The purpose of this interview is to introduce 
you to this other self of yours. It might well be 
entitled ‘Dr. Jekyll, Meet Mr. Hyde.’ Once you 
begin .to study the Mr. Hydes about you—the un- 
conscious selves of men and women—you find 
that you have opened a whole new universe of 
interest and practical value. For when Mr. Hyde 
speaks he tells the truth. 

“The unconscious, says Doctor Brill, ‘does 
not lie.” 


Very ordinary little events. Suey they 


But 


don’t be too certain about that; if you 
As soon as he had gone you inquired his took them to Doctor Brill, he would 


analyze them in a way that 
soid. reveal yourself to 
yourself amazingly. 

He would remind you 
that when the dentist’s bill 
first arrived you were dis- 
tinctly shocked and pained 
by its size. 

He would know without 

our telling him that you 

hte public dinners and con- 
sider Senator So-and-so a 
bore. 

You would not need to 
confess that the officious 
person whose name you for- 

ot is distasteful to you. 

octor Brill knows, even 
if you do not, that the name 
of that person will continue 
to be forgotten by you, no 
matter how you may bul- 
wark it with resolutions to 
remember, and systems of 
memory culture. 

We do not happen to for- 
get anything. Forgetting 
IS an active, not a passive 
process. There is a reason 


- why any single forgotten 


thing is forgotten. In the 
seemingly insignificant ac- 
tions and reactions of every- 
day life lie the real keys to 
character analysis, if only 
we are skilled in using them. 

“Many a true word is 


had decided to do. You were impatient 
at yourself for your carelessness. How 
could you have let the invitation slip your 
mind! 

Last week at the club, while you were 
engaged in conversation with a friend, a 
rather officious person pushed his way 


name, vowing never to forget it again. 
But yesterday he passed you on the street, 
and for an hour you cudgeled your memo- 
ry in vain. Not until last night, just as 
you were dropping off to sleep, could you 
recall the name; and then it “just popped” 
into your mind, apparently without con- 


spoken in jest,” says the proverb. 

‘Be sure your sin will find you out,” 
runs the old warning. 

One could quote a score of similar bits 
of ancient wisdom, all making the same 
point—that in the unguarded moments 
of our lives our true selves are revealed. 


AL 
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If you would really know the men with 
whom you do business, study the things 
they forget to do rather than the things 
they remember; note their words “‘spoken 
in jest;" watch them when they're relaxed 
and at play; see how they act when they're 
tired and off guard—this is the injunction 
of Psychoanalysis. 

“The unconscious," says Doctor Brill, 
“does not lie." 

You enter Doctor Brill's office with a 
certain sense of diffidence, mingled with 
anticipation. Itisa little like approaching 
an interview with the Recording Angel. 

“T must be careful," you say 
to yourself. “There is no con- 
cealing things from this man. 
By some little thing I do or 
say—or neglect to do or say— 
he will know at once that I am 
not half as intelligent or decent 
as I pretended to be. I may be 
getting away with something 
on the outside, but there is no 
chance of fooling him." 


VET if his long experience as 
a Recording Angel has made 
him wise in the ways of human 
weakness, it seems also to have 
made him patient with the 
misunderstandings of the aver- 
age mind. In very simple one- 
syllable words he began to tell 
what there is in this vague, 
somewhat forbidding thing, 
"Psychoanalysis" that has 
practical applications to every- 
day life. 

“You are not interested in 
Psychoanalysis in its applica- 
tion to the treatment of dis- 
ease," he began; “so we will 
pass over that, except to point 
out that the difference between 
the normal and the so-called 
abnormal mind is not so much 
a difference in kind as in degree. 

* An abnormal mind is a mind 
that for some reason of heredity 
or hurt is unduly sensitive; it 
reacts more violently to stimuli 
of various sorts. The normal 
mind reacts to the samestimuli, 
but its reactions are more con- 
trolled, more repressed — so 
much as to be often almost 
unnoticed. 

“A normal-minded man and 
an abnormal-minded man may 
suffer shipwreck. But the first 
will be himself again in a few 
days; the other may take six 
months to recover, or may fail 
to recover atall. They may 
both be disappointed in love. 
The normal-minded man will 
forget; the abnormal-minded man may 
brood, or lose his health, or even destroy 
his life. All of the reactions of the ab- 
normal mind are merely the reactions of 
the normal mind enlarged and exaggerated. 
Studying the abnormal mind is like study- 
ing the normal mind under a microscope. 

"It was in this way that the things 
Professor Freud has taught us about our 
unconscious selves grew out of his ex- 
perience in the treatment of abnormal 
minds. He found, in seeking the causes 
for abnormal conditions, that the path 
often led back to something that had 
happened to the individual a long time 


of various scientific books. 
seven years ago, but has lived in New York most of 
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before—something apparently forgotten. 

“Earlier students of the mind had 
assumed that forgetting was merely a 
assive process—the failure to remember. 
Freud iscovered that forgetting 1s the 
active effort of the conscious mind to 
protect the individual from pain and un- 
pleasantness. Unpleasant experiences, 
and people associated with them, do not 
merely slip out of mind, they are actively 
thrust out and kept under control by a 
mechanism which Freud metaphorically 
termed the censorship. 

“You remember the things you really 
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DR. A. A. BRILL 


Dr. Brill has been Assistant Professor of Psychiatry at the 
Post-Graduate Medical College, lecturer on psychoanalysis 
and abnormal psychology at New York University, and is 
widely known in this country as translator of the writings of 
Freud, the famous German psychoanalyst, and as the author 
He was born in Austria, forty- 


want to remember. You do the things you 
really want to do. You recall the people 
you really like, and want to recall. You 
will discover that the things or el DE ka 
you forget, or lose, are associated with 
something unpleasant, and have been 
automatically relegated by the censor into 
the limbo of the unconscious. 

*Let me make that clear with one or 
two examples: A young newspaper man 
challenged my statement that we forget 
only those things that have some un- 
pleasant associations. 

“<I was writing a letter to my best friend, 
John Murphy, the other day,' he said to 


me, ‘and when I came to address the 
envelope I could not for the life of me recall 
his name. He and I are intimate pals; 
there never has been anything unpleasant 
between us. Surely there was no.reason 
why your so-called censorship should have 
pushed his name out of my. mind." 

“I asked him to try to recall any dis- 
tasteful memory associated with the name 
of Murphy. He could recall none. The 
only arhet Murphy he could remember 
was Charles Murphy, the leader of Tam- 
many Hall. 

“‘To be sure, I am a Republican and 
disagree with Mr. Murphy 
politically,’ he said, ‘but it 
would be stretching things 
pretty far to say that his name 
1s unpleasant to me.' 

“T urged him to think fur- 
ther. Was there no other Mur- 
phy in his experience? 

"*Only one that I can re- 
member,' he answered after a 
moment. 'There was a fellow 
by thatnamewho wasa reporter 
on the same paper with me years 
ago. His face underwenta 

uick change; a look of vin- 

ictiveness flashed into his 
eyes. 'By George! he ex- 
claimed, ‘that’s the only man 
in the world I really hate.’ 

“Unconsciously he had told 
me and told himself the reason 
why the name Murphy—even 
though it be the name of his 
closest friend—is a name that 
the censorship keeps constantly 
thrust out of his mind. 


*( YR TAKE this instance: A 
man came to see me yes- 
terday carrying a fine overcoat. 
As he rose to leave the office 
he left the coat on the chair. I 
called his attention to the over- 
sight; he came back, reached 
for the coat, thought of another 
question he wanted to ask me, 
and, when he rose asecond time, 
passed by the coat again. 

“I said to him: ‘You really 
don’t want to remember that 
coat.’ 

"'Hang the coat!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘It isn’t mine. My 
father-in-law telephoned me 
and asked me to bring it down 
to the country this afternoon, 
and I have had to carry it with 
me all over town.’” 

I interrupted the doctor at 
this point. “But I brought a 
book with me when I came here 
to-night,” I said. "Isn't it 
possible that I may get so 
interested in our conversation that I will 
forget that book when I leave—even 
though I do not want to lose it, but, on 
the contrary, want very much to keep it?” 

"Exactly!" the doctor exclaimed, his 
face lighting. “And if you doleaveit, you 
will be paying me a very sincere compli- 
ment. It will mean that you have had a 
pleasant evening here, that you would 
really like to come back. 

“Nobody who dislikes a physician on 
his first visit ever leaves anything in the 
physician's office. We doctors can mea- 
sure, in a way, the degree of our success 
with our patients by the size of the collec- 


his life 


tion of umbrellas, overcoats, and hand 
bags that are left in our offices. People 
who dislike you take their things with 
them when hey go.” 

“That’s interesting," I agreed. ... But 
I made a mental resolve that I would not 
forget my book, just the same. 

“Freud pointed out that in two depart- 
ments of |f there is no such thing as 
forgetting," the doctor continued, . . . "in 
the military service and in the service of 
love. The army recognizes that forget- 
ting is wholly unnecessary—that a man 
can remember what he wants sufficiently 
and wholeheartedly to remember. If you 
forget a military order, your commander 
does not commiserate with you on your 

r memory; he sends you to the guard- 
ouse, or may have you shot. 

* As with a general, so with a sweet- 
heart. Women do not analyze; they do 
not need to. Their finer intuitions taught 
them long ago what we are teaching about 
the philosophy of forgetfulness. You ex- 
plain to your sweetheart in vain that you 
were engrossed with a problem or over- 
whelied. with business. Instinctively she 


Sid Says 


knows that if you had wanted to remem- 
ber your appointment with her more than 
anything else in the world, you would 
have remembered it. And she is psycho- 
logically and scientifically right. 

* € 7OU can multiply instances from your 
everyday life. You are hurrying to 
getaway to the office, when your wife—to 
your slight annoyance—asks you to mail 
some letters for her as you pass the box. 
A trifle impatiently you thrust them into 
your pocket—and find them there two or 
three days afterward. You love your 
wife; you want to do the things she asks 
to have done; but there was just enough 
irritation in the request, coming at that 
busy hour, so that the censor labeled it 
‘unpleasant’ and thrust it down among 
the things forgotten. 

“Or the news in the papers is, sad and 
depressing; you rather shrink from what 
the front page may tell you at the close 
of the day. Yet you feel that you must 
know. And walking home, absorbed in 
your business, you are surprised to find 
that you have passed by the corner news- 
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stand for perhaps the first time in your 
life, and have reached your house without 
a newspaper, 

“I must be getting absent-minded,’ 
you say to yourself. But it isn’t absent- 
mindedness. It is the censor, knowing 
that you hate to face the unpleasant facts 
in the paper, and intentionally guarding 
you against the ordeal. 

“Or there comes a slump in business; 
your mail falls off unaccountably. Fewer 
men write to you. Moreover, you find 
yourself, for no apparent reason, putting 
off the dictation of your letters, contrary 
to all your principles of business practice. 
The fact is easily explained: We like to 
open and answer letters that bring good 
news; we instinctively draw back from 
tackling mail that brings *unwelcome 
tidings or requires us to dictate unpleasant 
refusals. We think we have forgotten to 
answer; or that we have been too busy; or 
too preoccupied. But we do not fool our 
unconscious selves. We have really dodged 
the duty we wanted to forget. 

“Freud tells this story, told to him by 
a young engineer: (Continued on page 68) 


Here is an old truth—told in 


circus language 


general press representative of Ringling Brothers 

Circus. He told me of a wonderful phrase they have 
in the circus business. When a man loses his enthusiasm 
for his job they say that he is “‘sucker-sore.” 

It means, of course, sucker-tired—that is, tired of the 
customer, bored by the people who come to see the show. 
Ticket sellers and all sorts of employees are seized with 
it, the result being that they get sullen, and ‘‘snap”’ at 
visitors like angry dogs. Even the freaks are attacked 
by it. They get utterly sick of people's questions— 
questions they have answered 1¢0,000 times. How 
would you like to have three ears and have 300 people 
quiz you about them every day for twenty years? 

Yet the freak or the ticket seller who gets ''sucker- 
sore" loses his usefulness after a time, and has to be 
dropped. People just don't like him. They instinctively 
turn away from him. He is no longer a drawing card. 
Somehow, the freak must manage to sit on his chair, 
look interested in his three ears, and continue to discuss 
them as if they were brand-new. He must realize that 
the people who stand before him and look wonderingly 
at his collection of ears were not in the crowd at Kan- 
kakee last week, or at Elyria last year, or at Albany in 
1906. 

I guess we all get "sucker-sore," at times. Who 
doesn't? Don't ycu? Think over the list: salesmen, 
preachers, teachers, musicians, doctors, lawyers, editors, 
stenographers, railroad conductors—oh my! What's the 
use of naming everybody! Husbands and wives get 
*'sucker-sore"—hating the job of trying to keep on 
interesting each other. : 


[e= just had a talk with Ed P. Norwood, 


It is a wonder old Mother Nature doesn't get “sucker- 
sore” at us and turn on the floods, or turn off the light, 
and blot us out. But she doesn’t. Every morning she 
gets up and lights the same old lamp, and gives us the 
rain and the heat and the cold we need. In the spring 
she sets out the new flowers and in the winter she pre- 
pares the snow. You would think she was forever 
“putting on the show” for the first time. 

And that's what you've got to do. You've got to do 
it if you are sitting on the Supreme Bench at Washing- 
ton listening to a lawyer half your age who says things 
you have known since 1881. You've got to do it in your 
office, at your work-table, in your home. You've got to 
do it if you are nine feet high and folks have paid their 
way into a side show to see you and to ask how the 
atmosphere is up there. 

“Well, how in the world can I keep up my interest?” 
you ask. I don't know—unless by remembering that 
we are all “suckers” in every line except our own, and 
that we therefore owe it to the other fellow to treat his 
questions with consideration. Take me, for example. 
My life has been spent mostly around the printing press. 
In that one line some of the questions you might ask me 
would seem foolish. But last week I went up to Central 
Station and asked a guard what track the two-forty-five 
train for Chicago was on. I got a polite answer, too, just 
as if two hundred people hadn't asked him the same 
question within an hour. 

Don't get “‘sucker-sore,” unless you are willing that 
everybody else shall. Which reminds me that Norwood 
was only telling me in circus language the old, old 
story of the Golden Rule. 


We Can Be Prosperous 
Without the Aid of Europe 


Our foreign trade is truly the “little end of the horn.” The buying and selling we do 
now among ourselves is more than six times the whole value of our trading 
with other nations. It would be an easy matter for the American | 
people to consume the entire production of this country 


- By Theodore H. Price 


Editor of “Commerce and: Finance" 


HE vast majority of the readers 

of this magazine live right here 

in America. You are, with good 

reason, both glad and proud 

that this is your country. But I 

have been wondering whether you know 

just how independent of the rest of the 

world we Americans could be, if necessary. 

For the past year we have been tre- 

mendously concerned about the business 

depression. People have talked about the 

collapse of our foreign trade, and have 

shaken their heads over the 

fact that Europe was not 

buying from us as we had 
hoped and expected. 

o listen to some of these 
lamentations, one would al- 
most think that our foreign 
trade contributed the lion’s 
share of our prosperity. I 
believe I can give some 
figures in regard to this 
matter which will be sur- 
prising, and also encourag- 


ing. 
. M purpose is not to 
indulge in mere vainglorious 
boasting of the riches and 
the resources of this coun- 
try; but simply to give an 
idea of the extent to which 
our foreign trade is truly 
“the little end of the horn” 
in our national commercial 
affairs. 

Our prosperity in this 
country is largely a family 
affair. That is, it comes 
from our domestic trade. 
We have grown so big, so rich, have so 
raised our standard of living, and have 
distributed our national wealth so widely 
among our people, that we could almost 
be a world unto ourselves. Our foreign 
trade—buying from and selling to other 
nations—is small, compared with our 
domestic trade—buying and selling among 
ourselves. This is something which we, 
as Americans, ought to realize with satis- 
faction. 

Ever since the great war commenced, 
we have been hearing about the develop- 
ment of our foreign trade. Various acts 
were passed by Congress to assist it. The 
Shipping Board built hundreds of ships— 
most of them now idle—to carry American 
products to other countries. Numberless 
associations and agencies were created 
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to foster our international commerce. 


Our foreign trade has, in fact, increased 
enormously in value. During the fiscal 
year ending June 30th, 1919, our exports 
were valued at over seven billion dollars; 
and our imports at over three billion 
dollars. The trade balance in our favor 
was $4,136,563,000, the largest in our 
history. 

But I doubt whether one in a thousand 
of you who read this article knows that in 
the year 1919 our domestic trade was nearly 


Don't Get Excited 
Worrying About 


"The Markets of the World" 


UR home market is the 


thing! We make most of our 
money here in America. In 1919 
we made four billion dollars, trading 
with the outside world. But that 
same year we made almost szztg- 
two billion dollars trading among 
ourselves right here at home. 


six times our foreign trade and about fif- 
teen times the balance of trade in our 
favor! And remember, that was the largest 
foreign trade balance we have ever had. 

It is not so easy to give exact figures of 
our home trade. Any precise statement is 
impossible, because there are millions of 
items of which no record is kept. 

Take the corn crop, for instance. It is 
estimated that only seventeen per cent of 
it leaves the farms in the form of grain. 
The balance is fed to live stock or other- 
wise consumed. But the cattle that are 
fattened on corn, and the eggs laid by the 
hens to which it is fed, are very important 
factors in both our domestic and our 
foreign commerce. 

Economists have been forced to use'the 
deductive method in estimating our total 


trade. An explanation of this method 
would be too elaborate to be given here, 
and I will therefore ask you to accept on 
faith. the following figures, which have 
been compiled by Mr. B. M. Anderson, 
Jr., economist of the Chase National Bank 
of New York, and a recognized authority 
on such matters. 

Round numbers are easier to grasp, so I 
shall give them in most cases. Read these 
several. statements. carefully: for they will 
give you a remarkable picture of the ex- 
tent to which this nation is 
economically independent of 
the world outside our borders. 
It will show you also our 
amazing growth in pros- 
perity at home. 


In 1890 the total net income 
of the people of the United 
States was about nine billion 
dollars. 

In 1900 it was about thirteen 
billion dollars. 

In 1910 it was over thirty 
billions. 

And in 1919 it was almost 
sixty-eight billions! 


big 


Those figures include bosh 
our domestic and our foreign 
trade. The next question 
is, How much of our in- 
come was from our trade 
with other nations? 


In 189o the total of our 
foreign trade was about one 
billion six hundred million 
dollars. 

In 1 it was two billion 
; . three hundred million dollars. 

In 1910 it was three billion four hundred 
million dollars. 

And in 1919 it was eleven billion eight hun- 
dred million dollars. 


But this total foreign trade included 
what we sold and what we bought. Our 
income from that trade was only from 
what we sold in excess of what we bought. 
That is the important point. This excess, 
the “trade balance," is our profit as a 
nation from our foreign trade. Well, then, 
how much was our gain, or income, from 
our international business? 


In 1890, it was thirty-five million dollars. 
In 1900, about six hundred and fifty millions. 
And in 1919, about four billions. 


Four billion dollars seems quite a good 
deal of money. It is, when you think of it 


We Can Be Prosperous 


as a lump sum. But it was the profit made 
by all the people of this country—one 
hundred and five millions of them. It 
was about thirty-eight dollars apiece. 
That’s all. 

And here is the vital thing for us to con- 
sider: While we were gaining this four 
billion dollars from our trade with the 
outside world, we were earning almost 
sixty-two billions by working for, and 
trading with, each other, here at home. 

That is the point I want to bring out. 
Furthermore, because of the war, our in- 
come from our foreign trade was greater 
than it would have been, in all probability, 
if conditions had been normal. 

I haven’t the figures of our domestic 
trade for last year. They probably will be 
less than the 1919 total, because business 
was slack. But the foreign balance also 
fell off to about 
three billion dol- 
lars—a “profit” of 
only twenty-eight 
dallais to each of 
us, from our foreign 
trade last year. If 
you look at it in 
that way, I think 
you will listen to 
the talk about “‘for- 
eign trade prob- 
lems” with greater 
equanimity. 


R these figures 
show the com- 
paratively unim- 
portant ratio of our 
foreign to our do- 
mestic trade. Not 
only that, but the = 
bulk of our exports 
is made up, in nor- 
mal times, of a few 
products. Up to 
the beginning of the 
war, the value of 
our cotton exports 
alone was 88 per 
cent of the entire 
balance of trade in 
our favor. 

As normal con- 
ditions are restored 
in other countries, 
we are going to find 
it increasingly diffi- 
cult to meet the 
prices at which Eu- 
ropean industry can supply its home de- 
mand. 

The question is, Can we be prosperous if 
our foreign trade shrinks to pre-war fig- 
ures, and if we cease to export more than 
we import? This condition may come. If 
it does, will it mean that we cannot be 
prosperous trading among ourselves? 

I am not depreciating the importance of 
foreign trade. Personally, I regret certain 
things which have been.done, and which 
are bound to injure it. But my purpose 
here is to offer encouragement, if our 
foreign trade is to continue to shrink, by 
pointing out the fact that our own con- 
sumption, right here at home, is now 
almost equal to our production. With a 
little diversification of our productive 
activities, we ourselves could easily con- 
sume the entire yield of our industry. 

In 1919, the excess of our production 
over our consumption was about $4,136,- 
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with a wide circulation. 


Without the Aid of Europe, by THEODORE H. PRICE 


000,000, that being the 1919 foreign trade 
balance in our favor. This, as I said before, 
is only $38 per capita. In order to con- 
sume our entire production ourselves, we 
would have to increase our individual 
purchasing power by only $38 a year; 
about ten cents per day for each of us. 

This would not be at all surprising in a 
nation that spends a billion a year for 
“canned music" machines and records, 
six billions annually for automobiles and 
their upkeep, and one billion a year for 
moving pictures. 

The expenditures in this country for 
luxuries and quasi-luxuries show the 
superior standard of living which we en- 
joy. According to Professor Anderson, 
the average per capita income in the 
United States 1s $645; that is, the average 
for each inhabitant—men, women and 
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THEODORE H. PRICE 


Mr. Price is a well-known authority on financial and economic subjects. 
is editor and proprietor of ‘‘Commerce and Finance,” a weekly financial paper 
He is also an expert in business organization 


children. It is $430 in England and $224 
in France. In Carina and Italy the 
figures are much lower. 

Our buying power is therefore much 

reater than that of any other nation. 
We now produce more than we buy. But 
suppose we should increase our individual 
incomes by $38 annually. We would then 
be able to purchase goods to the entire 
value of what we produce. But could we 
get along then without selling or buying 
anything outside? 

Not altogether, for there are some 
necessaries of modern civilized life which 
we must continue to buy from other 
countries: coffee, for example, and tea, 
jute, silk, and rubber. These come mainly 
from South America and the Orient. We 
will pay for them by sending our food 
stuffs and cotton to Europe; although our 
cotton exports undoubtedly will diminish, 
for Great Britain is making strenuous 
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efforts to increase the cotton production 
in her African colonies, in order to make 
Europe and the British Empire inde- 
pendent of us in the matter of their cotton 
supply. 

“America for the Americans" has be- 
come our slogan. But it implies the con- 
verse; and the converse is that those parts 
of the world which are not American will 
certainly not be kept for the Americans, 
in matters of trade, if it can be helped. 
This will be only natural. 

In that case, the rest of the world will 
buy from us only enough to pay for what 
they sell to us; and the trade balance in 
our favor will disappear. 

Can we then consume, here at home, 
the value of the products which we have 
been selling abroad to give us that favor- 
able trade balance? I do not wish to see 
this situation arise. 
But if it does come, 
I believe we can 
meet it by produc- 
inga greater variety 
cf goods, by mak- 
ing here at home 
some of the prod- 
ucts we now buy 
abroad, or by sub- 
stituting others 
which will be as 
desirable for our 
comfort and prog- 
ress. 


(QUR present 
power of con- 
sumption is amaz- 
ing. At the end of 
the year 1920 there 
were nine million 
automobiles of all 
sorts licensed, and 
presumably in use, 
in theUnitedStates. 
Great Britain had 
only 420,000 and 
France but 220,000; 
while Germany had 
only 75,000, Italy 
35,550, Holland 
20,000, Sweden 
12,000, Norway 
12,000, and Den- 
mark 7,800. 

The cotton piece 

goods consumption 
of America is 19 
pounds per capita 
per annum. In Great Britain it is only 
6.8 pounds and in France 6.6 pounds. 
- The American expenditure for both 
public and private school education far 
exceeds that of Europe. Figures of the 
European expenditures during the war 
and since are, of course, not obtainable; 
but the following pre-war figures, fur- 
nished by the United States Commissioner 
of Education, will give some idea of how 
far ahead of Europe we are in our public 
expenditure in the cause of education: 


He 


Elementary Total Per Capita 
School Ez- of 

Enrollment penditure Enrollment 
1913 Belgium 935,377 $9,290,793 $9.93 
1913 France 5,508,534 43,517,087 (state) 7.90 
1913 German Empire 10,582,532 166,695,954 15.75 
1913 England & Wales 6,108,648 124,208,750 20.20 
1915 United States — 19,704,209 605,460,785 30.73 


Our superior earning power, from which 
our spending power is derived, is due in the 
first place to the (Continued on page 84) 


“Pull the Saw! Don't Ride It!” 


That's what a husky Dutchman yelled at Alfred H. Smith when they used 
to work opposite each other in a construction gang. Mr. Smith gave 
up an office position and wielded a pick and shovel, because he 
thought that would lead to a better future. It did, for he 
is now president of all the New York Central lines 


HEN Alfred H. Smith was 

a nineteen-year-old railway 

clerk, getting fifty dollars 

a month, he asked himself 

this question: “Have I any 
future, here in this job?" Thousands of 
other young men are asking themselves 
the same question to-day. 

“My boss, the chief clerk, was getting 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars a 
month," says Mr. Smith; 
“and I figured that if I lived 
long enough I might rise to 
that pinnacle of success. 
But I wanted to get into a 
broader field, even though 
the journey might not be 
so easy and ‘genteel’ as in- 
side an office. 

“I asked myself what 
railroading meant. And 
my answer was: ‘Railroad- 
ing means moving things; 

tting them transported 
from one place to another.’ 

“I figured that the most 
useful man on a railroad 
was the one who could keep 
things moving most swiftly 
and successfully. I said to 
myself: 'I'll never master 
that kind of a job if I just 
sit here on top of an office 
stool." 

“I had started as mes- 
senger boy at eighteen dol- 
lars a month, when only 
fourteen, because my wages 
were needed to help in sup- 
porting my mother and 
sisters. Even before that, 
I contrived to make quite 
a few odd dollars by tend- 
ing cows and horses and 
doing all kinds of chores. 

“As messenger boy, my 
duties included wrapping 
up a great many parcels, 
and I learned this job so 
thoroughly that even to-day I think I 
could Hold. up my end in the wrapping de- 
partment of any department store! 

“At nineteen, when I was getting fifty 
dollars a month as a clerk, I took stock of 
my position and my outlook. And I 
made up my mind to get into the real 
game of railroading; out on the firing line 
where things were done, not merely re- 
corded, as in the office. 

“I had no technical training, however, 
so I wasn’t fit for any skilled job, or to get 
into the engineering department. I real- 
ized that allT was fit for was to become a 
common laborer on the road. I knew 
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caliber. 
doing the best I could, but wish I 
could have done better, then the 
thing to do is to get behind him 
and give him all the help possible." 


By B. C. Forbes 


fairly well what I would be up against 
physically, and also financially; but I 
made up my mind to stand the gaff. 

“So, despite plenty of the contrary ad- 
vice, I quit the office, gave up my fifty 
dollars a month, and started off as a labor- 
er on a construction g at one dollar 
and a half a day. "Theoretically this 
was nine a week, but when it rained 
and we couldn’t work, the nine dollars 


How to Get a “Line on" 


M 


a Man 


measure up toit. Ioften get a line on 
a man by asking him if he is satisfied 
with some result that Iknow s unsat- 
isfactory. If he says he is satisfied, 
then I know he is not of the right 


If he says, ‘I have 


shrank to a painfully smaller amount. 
*Was it tough going? Say, at the end 
of the first day I thought my arm would 
fall out of its socket; for I was put on a 
crosscut saw, and the husky Dutchman 
at the other end of it kept yelling at me 
all day, ‘Pull the saw; don't ride it!’ 
“The Irish foreman of the gang was a 
regular man-eater. He couldn't fathom 
why this white-faced, soft-handed, slim- 
as-a-rail clerk from the office had been 
sent out to him. He thought I was there 
to spy and report back. And he con- 
cluded that the quickest way to get rid 


of me was to make it so strenuous for me 


R. SMITH, president of the 
New York Central lines, says: 

"Instead of criticizing a man, I 
just ask questions. If a man can't 
answer questions about his job, then 
herealizes for himselfthat he doesn't 
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that I would clear out in a very few days. 

*He made it strenuous enough, all 
right! I didn't weigh one hundred and 
thirty pounds; I was soft as putty from 
indoor life; my hands blistered and bled 
on the slightest provocation; and I hadn’t, 
of course, the knack of the jobs put up to 
me. I stuck it out, however. The hard 
work developed niy muscles, and the open 
air strengthened my health. The open 
air was practically a twen- 
ty-four-hour dose daily, for 
my sleeping quarters con- 
sisted of a box car or some 
old coach. Often I did not 
take my clothes off from 
Sunday morning to Satur- 
day night. 

“Gradually, the foreman 
began to lose his suspicions. 
Then I went to him one 
day and said that I knew 
very well I wasn't the husk- 
iest or the best laborer on 
his gang, but that I was anx- 
ious to make up for this 
by helping him do his figur- 
ing and make up his reports 
in the evenings. I soon 
was able to relieve him 
of this work, which natu- 
rally he detested, and so 
I got along all right after 
that. 

“In about three years I 
was made foreman, and 
later general foreman of 
construction work. While 
I was working with my 
gang on one job, the gen- 
eral superintendent sud- 
denly appeared on the scene 
and said to me, ‘We have 
decided to appoint you 
superintendent of the Kala- 
mazoo Division. I was so 
overcome with surprise and 
happiness that almost 
fell dead on the spot." 

To-day, Alfred H. Smith is president of 
all the New York Central lines, embrac- 
ing a dozen or more railroads having 
enough mileage to cross the entire conti- 
nent five times, and normally employing 
175,000 workers. During the war, he was 
entrusted with the operation of all the 
railroads in America east of Chicago, a 
vaster mileage than had ever been placed 
under the direction of one man in the his- 
tory of railroading. 

During the “outlaw strike” in the win- 
ter of 1920, his was one of the few roads 
that kept traffic moving without one day's 
interruption, and (Continued on page 121) 
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Alfred H. Smith i 


STARTING as a messenger boy at eighteen dollars a 
month, Mr. Smith became a railway clerk when he was 
nineteen, But he wanted to learn the real job of rail- 
roading, so went out as day laborer with a construc- 
tion gang at one dollar and fifty cents a day—the days 
they worked. Sometimes it rained and they had to lay 


off. But if it hadn't been for these oases of rest 
in those first weeks and months, he might have made 
himself an invalid instead of the man of powerful 
physique which he did become. To-day Mr. Smith is 
president of all the New York Central lines, one of the 
greatest railway systems in the world. 
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Marston T. Bogert 


DOCTOR BOGERT is professor of Organic Chemistry 
at Columbia University, a member of many scientific 
societies in this country and in Europe, and a contrib- 
utor to'various technical publications.. But in the ar- 
ticle beginning on. the opposite page he explains how 
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the fascinating world of chemistry touches our daily ex- 
periences. He shows us what enormous fields are being 
opened up by research and tells of facts which are 
more wonderful than any fairy tale. Doctor Bogert 
was born in Flushing, New York, fifty-three years ago. 
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The New Marvels of Chemistry 
In Your Everyday Lite. 


The amazing story of how this science is producing new things 
for us to eat, wear, smell, play with, and work with 


By Marston Taylor Bogert 


Professor of Organic Chemistry at Columbia University 


RACTICALLY everything you 
eat, taste, wear, smell, and see, 
has resulted in some way from 
the ingenuity of chemists. The 

; story of chemistry is like an end- 
less chain—it might begin anywhere, and 
need never end. 

Just now you were looking out of the 
window. That glass is a product of chem- 
istry. Glass is made of soda, lime, and 
sand. A mixture of these 
substances is melted down 
to a bright red heat. A big 
molten ball of it is then 
gathered on the end of a 

lowpipe. Air is forced 
through the pipe, and the 
ball becomes a bulb, the 
bulb becomes a long cylin- 
der. At the right tempera- 
ture, the cylinder is laid on 
a table and slit. The cylin- 
der flattens, out. That is 
window glass. 

In the hall door of your 
home or in your office there 
is a pane of plate glass. - 
This is made by casting the 
molten glass. It is first 

ressed as smooth as posst- 
Bie, thengroundstillsmooth- 
er, then polished. It is a 
product of comparatively 
recent years, chiefly due to 
American ingenuity. 

The desk at which you 
work was made with steel 
tools. The steel of which 
these tools were made is, of 
course, a chemical compo- 
sition. And these wood-cut- 
ting tools had first to be 
made with other tools that 
could cuz steel. 

Once this process was very 
slow and expensive. The 
steel tool used by a lathe 
worker in cutting out other tools would 
get red-hot and lose its “temper,” so that 
it could not cut. Then the lathe worker 
lost his temper, too! For he had to stop, 
resharpen his tools, and waste a great deal 
of time. Chemists added certain rare 
metals, such as tungsten or molybdenum 
to the iron that makes ordinary steel, and 
as a result of that and of other discoveries, 
we have "high-speed steel.” 

This steel is so expensive that tools are 
tipped with only a fraction of an inch of 
it in much the same way that our finest 
gold pens are tipped with a platinum irid- 
ium alloy to keep them from wearing out. 


This steel tip is many times as efficient as 
ordinary steel. Without high-speed steel 
you could not have such cheap typewrit- 
ers, farm implements, and automobiles; 
for this product has revolutionized the 
whole metal industry. 

In the room where you are reading 
there is probably a tungsten electric light 
bulb. oubtless you remember what 
a big improvement the first tungsten fila- 


Why So Many Things are 


F 


Painted Red 


ROM your window you can see 
an iron bridge, an 
painting the bridge red. If you are 
looking from a farmhouse window, 
you notice that the barn is painted 
red. Why. are so many American 
bridges, barns, iron fences, and freight 
cars painted red? "This is the secret: 
There is nothing better to keep iron 
or wooden structures from rusting 
or decaying, than iron rust itself. So 
we make red paint out of iron rust 
by mixing it with linseed oil. It is 
one of the finest protective coverings 
for all kinds of exposed surfaces. 


they 


ment seemed to be, only a few years ago, 
when it came to displace the carbon fila- 
ment in our electric bulbs. The carbon 
filament was inefficient and burned up too 
much power for the light it gave. So 
chemists had to seek a new substance that 
could be raised to a higher temperature, 
pne a higher current, and so give more 
ight. 

After trying various substances, they 
tried tungsten. This is a metal which we 


. get as an oxide, like a powder, just as we 


get iron. The first difficulty was to make 
tungsten into a workable metal. This was 
solved by pressing the tungsten powder 


together with a "binder," just as a con- 
fectioner fastens popcorn balls together 
with gum arabic. 

You remember how frail the filaments 
made of this tungsten metal were at first? 
If you had examined one of these filaments 
under a microscope, you would have seen 
that it looked something like a string of 
pus fastened together with the gluelike 

inder. A very slight jar was sufficient to 
break the filament. 

So chemists set to work 
to make tungsten into a 
ductile metal that would 
bend and could be drawn 
out without breaking. Here 
they met a great difficulty, 
because the tungsten ould 
form into crystal-like parts 
that were so brittle that the 
metal chipped instead of 
bending. 

F mally it was made duc- 
tile by the process of “swag- 
ing." Electricity is sent 
through a bar of tungsten 
until the bar becomes white- 
hot. Then the bar is passed 
through a rapid hammer- 
ing process, with hammers 
beating the white-hot metal 
from all directions. This 
breaks down the crystals, 
and the bar of tungsten be- 
comes a ductile metal. 

After swaging, the tung- 

. Sten is in the form of a metal 
bar about fourteen inches 
long and three eighths of an 
inch square. To get it into 

a filament for your electric 

light bulb, it has to be 

passed through a series of 
dies. After passing through 
each die, the bar 1s inler 
around and longer, ungil 
finally it is drawn out into 

a wire. When it has passed through the 
last tiny die the original fourteen-inch bar 
has become a wire thirty-nine and six- 
tenths miles in length. In an ordinary 
electric light bulb, there are about sixteen 
inches of this wire. 

Probably you have noticed that the 
bulbs in shop windows give a much more 
brilliant light than the bulb you use to 
read by. This is because, for ordinary 

urposes, the tungsten filament is mounted 

in a glass bulb that has been pumped to a 

vacuum; while for a very brilliant light, 
the bulb is filled with a gas—nitrogen or 

argon. The gas (Continued on page 122) 
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Shortly after eleven o'clock next morning, Johnny Bones, Scattergood's lawyer, entered the 
hardware store and sought his client in the space used as an office, just behind the stoves 
and refrigerators. This bulky merchandise concealed them from the front of the store 
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Scattergood Baits a Hook 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL MEYLAN 


OOKIN' kind of sour fer a young 
feller that's goin’ to marry and 
live happy ever after in less'n 
a week," said  Scattergood 
Baines. 

Young Martin Waters bit his lip and 
turned away his face. "Hain't goin’ to 
be married," he said gruffly. 

"What ails ye? Eh? Hain't fit with 
Gracie, have ye? Hain't been cuttin’ up 
no capers?” 

“I jest can't git married," said Martin; 
“and I’ve come from tellin’ her so." 

“Um. Don't look like you enjoyed the 
job special. How's Gracie enjoy it?" 

"She's cryin'," said Martin briefly. 

** Wa-al, young fellers will change their 
minds," said Scattergood. 

“Haint changed my mind. Hain’t 
that kind of a feller.” 

“‘Hain’t been and got into no scrape? 
Hain’t gone off and married somebody 
else kind of absent-minded, have ye?” 

“Only times I been out of the woods 
since fall was to call on Gracie. Hain’t 
seen no other woman—not to notice her. 
I jest found out las’ night that I hain’t 
able to support no wife.” 

“Eh? Dreamt it, didn’t ye? Last I 
knowed you owned a half interest into a 


likely sawmill and as good a piece of 


timber as the’ is in this here section of the 
country. What’s become of it?” 

*[ dunno.” Martin scratched his head 
as one who is baffled by an inexplicable 
fact. "Figgered we was makin’ money. 
Even went so fur's to git all fixed up for a 
weddin' trip to Niagry Falls. Was going 
to git my tickets to-day; but las’ night 
when I went to Watts to git him to draw 
the money fer me, he let on the’ wa'n't 
none. Said we didn’t have a cent in the 
bank, and creditors was goin’ to put us 
into bankruptcy, or suthin’ or other.” 

“Um. Be'n gittin' out plenty timber, 
hain't ye?" 

Martin nodded dejectedly. “I was 
lookin’ forward to us makin’ ten thousand 
dollars betwixt us this year.” 

“Then why hain’t ye?” 

“Watts he says as how costs has et it 
all up. He says the woods costs has been 
suthin’ to make you holler, says he. Kind 
of lays it onto me.” 

“Allus figgered you was a competent, 
economical woods boss, Martin. Bein’ 
in love make you wasteful?” 

“Mr. Baines,” said Martin, “seems as 
though I cut every corner and squeezed 
every penny. Worked special hard on 
account of gittin’ married. But he says 
my costs ruined us.” 

“Um. Jest tell ye, did he? Never make 
no complaints durin’ the winter when you 
was runnin’ up all this here expense?” 

* Nary complaint. Says he thought I 
knowed my business, and then, when 
things commenced to go wrong, he kind 
of couldn't bear to tell me till he had to." 

* You run the woods, and he run the 
mill and kept the books. "That's the way 
of it, hain't it?" 


“That’s how we done it.” 
“Hain’t much on bookkeepin’, be ye?” 
“Don’t know nothin’ about sich mat- 
ters. Cuttin’ timber’s my business.” 
“The showin’ makes it look different,” 
said Scattergood. “Um. Put the whole 
ten thousand your father left you into 
. z , 3» 
this deal, didn't ye? 


«DU, as put in ten thousand?” 
es. 
“Drawed out much money yourself?” 
*Hain't drawed a cent, hardly. Let 
everythin’ lay, figgerin’ we'd buy that 
there Tubbs timber, layin’ next to our’n.” 
* What you calc'late on doin’ now?” 
“Nothin’ fer me but to take my ax and 
turkey and go back to lumberjackin'." 
Scattergood puffed out his fat cheeks. 
“How much you folks go in the hole?” 
“Watts says we owe so much there 
won't be a cent left after this here bank- 


* Martin," said Scattergood, “you jest 
stay right here in Coldriver a couple days. 
Kind of aim to look into this here for you. 
Don't look jest pleasin' to the eye." 


GCATTERGOOD sat squinting up the 


street, heavy with the mud of melted 
snow and spring rains; he grunted two or 
three times and then eased himself out of 
his reinforced arm chair and ambled across 
the bridge to the bank—of which he was 
one of the Finance Committee. Young 
Ovid Nixgn looked up as he entered. 

“Momm’, Ovid," said Scattergood. 
“‘Hain’t wearin’ them new pants to work, 
be you? Sh’u’dn’t think your wife ’ud 
allow it. Um. Dressiest cashier we ever 
had, seems as though. Um. . . . How's 
Newman and Waters's balance?" 

“Hain’t got none, so to speak," said 


id. 

*How about Watts Newman?" 

* Don't keep no account here. Hain't 
fer six months. Had me draw a New 
York draft fer all he had one day. Didn't 
say what he wanted with the money, but 
Icalc'late he was figgerin' to buy suthin’.” 

* Mebby so. . . . Hear tell of his bankin’ 
down to the city?" 

Ovid concentrated. ''Does seem like a 
check with his name onto it come through 
a spell back. Now, lemme see, what was 
that there bank. I got a perty good 
mem’ry fer sich things. Seems like it was 
the Merchants". 

“Uh-huh. And, say, Ovid, when you 

it time, kind of gimme a statement of 
ewman and Waters's account fer the 
past six months." 

“ Jest as soon as I kin git it," said Ovid. 

From the bank Scattergood went to the 
station of his railroad, which ran twenty- 
odd miles down Coldriver valley, and 
sent a telegram to the Merchants’ Bank, 
where he was well known and where a 
request for information would be prompt- 
ly answered. Within an hour he knew 
how much Watts Newman had on de- 
posit in that institution, and, in addition, 


the interesting fact that the young man 
rented a safety deposit box. 

Before time for the noonday meal he 
found time to drop in at the Brooks home, 
where he found Gracie in the kitchen. 

* Mornin’, Gracie," he said. 

* M-mornin', M-mister Baines,” she 
said tremulously. 

“Eyes lookin’ sort of red, Gracie." 

She made no reply. 

“I seen Martin this mornin’,” he said. 
“Looks like he's been kind of unfortnit.” 

*He's—goin' away, and—he’ ain't— 
goin' to marry me." 

“Um. Do tell! Now, Gracie, you listen 
here to me: Martin, he hain't goin' no- 
wheres. . . . Watts Newman been callin’ 
on you off and on this winter, hain't he?" 

“Said he was droppin’ in to give me 
news of Martin, bein’ his partner." 

“To be sure. Worked around gradual 
to givin’ you news of himself, didn't he?" 

racie maintained a discreet silence. 

“ Kind of sweet on you, hain't he?” 

* He—he—sort of hinted.” 

*Hintin kind, Watts. Ruther have 
him than Martin?" 

She flashed out at him angrily. 

“Martin, he was my man, and I don't 
want to have nobody else. If I can't have 
him, I don't want no livin' man at all." 

“Figgered you'd be stanch. Now, 
Gracie, if you was to have a chanct to do 
Oe, fer Martin, d’you guess you could 

o it? 

“Td do anythin’ in the world fer him.” 

"Even go so fur's to act hospitable, 
and what you might call willin', toward 
Watts?" 

E “‘Scattergood Baines,” she said sharply, 
what be you up to?" 

“I aim," said Scattergood, with a 
directness which was not characteristic, 
“to see Martin git what's fairly hisn." 

“Then,” said Gracie, "I'll do anythin’ 
you tell me." 


AETER his dinner—and by dinner must 
be understood a meal served promptly 
at twelve o'clock nóon—Scattergood re- 
sumed his seat on the piazza of his store, 
and there he reflected. Pliny Pickett, one- 
time stage driver, but now important in 
the uniform of conductor on the one train 
which operated over Scattergood's rail- 
rr. torpe was D p 
owdy, Pliny," said Scatter; . 

* Howdy, Mr. Baines." 

“Um. Ever go fishin’, Pliny?” 

“Consid’able, when I git spare time.” 

“What kind of bait you recommend.” 

“The’s fish that likes worms, and fish 
that likes bugs, and then there’s them 
fish that won’t eat nothin’ but one 
another.” 

“I calc'late that's my kind of fish, 
Pliny. . . . And, say, Pliny, wanted to ask 
ye suthin'. Ever give away anythin’ I tell 
ye in confidence?” 

Pliny puffed up with righteous anger, 
and Scattergood's eyes twinkled. “I aim 
to keep a tight jaw,” said Pliny. 
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“But,” said Scattergood, “your habit 
of silence hain't sich that you couldn't 
spring a leak, is it? Eh? If it was necessary, 
Pliny, you could git discursive about my 
secrets, couldn't ye?" 

Pliny hesitated, studied Scattergood in 
the light of twenty years’ experience, and 
nodded. “I could," he said. 

“Um.” Scattergood then changed the 
subject with characteristic abruptness. 
“Friendly with Watts Newman?” 

“Could be;” said Pliny. 

“Beginnin’ when?” 

“Right off.” 

“Um... After you was real friendly with 
him, say, till a week come Sattidy, and I 
should let on to you I was thinkin’ of 
buildin’ the railroad on to Hampton, 
thutty more mile, and the road was goin’ 
to run alongside of certain proppity, what 
would you do? Eh?” 

“Study,” said Pliny. 

“Study hard, Pliny. Study hard... 
Um. G’-by, Pliny.” 

** G'-by, Mr. Baines.” 
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“Off of you,” Watts said savagely. 


Scattergood blew out his cheeks, and 


peered at the bridge, and looked very 
solemn. 


MARTIN WATERS was sitting deject- 
edly in front of the livery stable up the 
street; Sracterpood called to him and they 
had a brief chat. Then Scattergood went 
back into his hardware store to study an 
atlas of the county which showed in detail 
the towns of timber, their owners, and, in 
cross hatchings of red ink, the land which 
had come into Scattergood's possession. 
There was much red ink. With a pencil 
he traced a line from Coldriver to Hamp- 
ton. He traced two lines, over different 
routes through the mountains. One line 
was some miles shorter than the other, and 
passed through a narrow cleft in the hills 
known as the Notch. Here Scattergood 
set down a sturdy cross mark. 

The map disclosed that the Notch lay 
in the middle of an irregular tract em- 
bracing some ten thousand acres of hill- 
side and valley. The tract was longest 


** You got 


from north to south, and Scattergood's 
line traversed its greatest length. On the 
atlas the land was set down to the owner- 
ship of one Silas P. Girty, and apparently 
Silas had cleared a small acreage and built 
himself a house upon it. 

That evening, when Pliny came past 
after bringing in the train‘ safely, he 
stopped to report. 

“Um. Lent you a sight of things one 
time and another, Pliny, but don't recall 
ever lendin’ you an atlas. Kind of round 
out our acquaintance, like, if I was to loan 
ye this here one." 

* Don't call to mind no special use for 
no atlas.” 

* Don't, eh? Pliny, you hain't no idee 
the pleasure to be got from an atlas. 
Better’n a picture book. Yes, siree. Come 
in handy for you—entertainin’ friends. 
Come a long evenin' with you settin' 
thinkin’ of suthin' to say to your friend 
Watts Newman, and nothin! int'restin' 
occurrin' to you, why, you jest haul out 
the atlas and study hes up together. 
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to buy! 


Uh-huh. Lots of things to talk over in a 
atlas. . . . Specially one b'longin' to me 
with pencil marks into it. Give rise to 
theories and conjectures, Pliny." 

“Gimme it, then,” said Pliny. 

“Look here, Pliny, at this here county 
map. See them pencil lines? What d'ye 
s'pose I drawed 'em fer?" 

** No idee." 

“Might be line of a railroad from here 
to Hampton." l 

“ Might be,” said Pliny. 

“What do you think?” 

“Think the shortest one was a good 
line fer a railroad.” 

“You and me think alike, Pliny. 
"Tain't s'prisin', though, the years we 
done business together. . . . See that cross 
in the Notch, Pliny. Mighty important 
cross, that. Guess its meaning? 

“That there cross," said Scattergood, 
“might mean that if the feller buildin’ the 
railroad couldn't git to own the Notch, 
why, it wouldn't be possible for him to do 
no buildin’ a-tall." 


I've got you by the short hairs” 


Pliny said nothing. 

“Int’restin’ fact that," said Scatter- 
good. “A feller that wanted to take ad- 
vantage, like, of anybody buildin’ this 
railroad, could sneak in and buy the 
Notch. Uh-huh. And then skin the eye 
teeth out of the man that had to have it.” 

“Sh’dn’t be s'prised," said Pliny. 

“Irs a secret," said Scattergood, “and 
you don't never let go no secrets, do you, 
Pliny?" 

“Um.... " said that gentleman. 

“ee 3 -by, Pliny." 

* G'-by, Mr. Baines.” 


I? WAS that day that Scattergood hired 
half a dozen men to begin grading a hun- 
dred feet of road bed just to the north of 
the station. Instantly Coldriver became 
excited. 

“Folks says you're commencin' to run 
the road through to Hampton," said 
Deacon Pettybone. 

“Hain’t ree-sponsible for what folks 
says, Deacon." 
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That night he waited for Gracie Brooks 
to pass his store on her way to prayer 
meeting. When she was opposite him he 
cleared his throat. ‘‘Evenin’, Gracie," 
he said. “Seen Mart?” 

“Ketched a glimpse of him mopin’ 
around,” she said. 

“Feels perty bad, I calc’late. Um. 
Watts allus comes to town Friday nights, 
don’t he? Eh?” 

LL] Yes." 

“Figgcr he'll come to set with you?” 

“He might." 

“Be sociable, Gracie. Be sociable. ... 
Um. Never stretch your ear to hear 
folks talkin’ private, do ye? . . . 'Course 
not. Might ’a’ knowed it. Uh-huh. But 
you could. Any woman could. . . . Comin’ 
down-town to-morrow mornin’, Gracie?” 

“At mail time.” 

“Be suthin’ you want in the hardware 
line, won’t the’? To be sure the’ will. 
Butcher knife, mebbe. Find ’em in the 
last show case but one on the right. 
Uh-huh... If the’ (Continued on page 88) 


Animals Lose Their Heads 
as Much as Men 


Queer things they do when they break loose in circuses. Funny 
and tragic stories of trainers and animals “on the road" 


By Courtney Ryley Cooper 


ERHAPS at some time in your 

life you’ve stood in front of a 

lion’s cage at a circus, watching 

the pacing beast within, and 
; speculating upon what is happen- 
ing in the mind of the shifting, uneasy 
creature. 

You think it is easy to read that mind. 
He wants to get out. You are sure you 
see murder in those deep eyes, that only 
one thought occupies that bestial brain— 
to escape those steel bars, to break forth 
upon the humans he hates, to destroy, to 
devour— 

Just a moment, please! That’s very 
dramatic and exciting. The trouble is you 
are entirely wrong! If that lion is thinking 
at all he’s wondering 
whether he’s going 
to get a bone for 
breakfast the next 
morning, or whether 
it will be lean meat. 
As for escaping— 
why should he leave 
a good home and 
make a lot of trouble 
for himself? That 
pacing and leaping 
1s merely obedience 
to a natural law, 
which commands 
that he take a cer- 
tain amount of exer- 
cise. Queer, but it’s 
true—the escape of 
an animal about a 
circus is often fun- 
nier than it is seri- 
ous. 

There must be a 
reason; and there is. 
Asa rule, the animal 
that you see in the 
circus isn'ta product 
of the jungle. He 

robably wouldn't recognize his “native 
heath” if he saw it. He was born in a 
cage, he was reared in one, and he knows 
absolutely nothing about the other life. 

True, give a lion or tiger or leopard even 
a day in the open country, and he will 
revert to type. He will become the 
savage beast his instincts command him 
to be. But he can’t do this in a few 
minutes. The result is that when he does 
escape, through innate animal curiosity 
which leads him to investigate why his 
cage door should be open instead of closed, 
or why a lock or bar should give beneath 
his weight when he leaps, he finds himself 
in an unkind, noisy, excited sphere, full of 
troubles and annoyances, and he wishes he 
never had wandered from the old fireside. 
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phants that broke the bridge. 


A beast may be mean within an arena. 
He may even bea killer. Yet, once on the 
outside, he may be a poor, befuddled 
thing, happy to find again the open door 
leading to [£i cage. 

One time, Ed Warner, general agent of 
a circus, and myself, stood in the wings of 
a theatre in Denver. We were making the 
lions and tigers of the circus pay for their 
winter feed by a short tour of vaudeville 
performances, and out upon the stage 
Captain Ricardo, the trainer, high-booted, 
gold-laced, was sending the tawny beasts 
through their category of tricks, mean- 
while keeping a weather eye trained upon 
Prince, a vicious, murderous, inbred lion, 
whose sole desire seemed to consist of an 


This picture gives a faint idea of what can happen when some 
of the circus animals get.loose. In this case it was the ele- 


ambition to separate “Cap” from his in- 
ternal arrangements. . 

'The act was nearing its finish and 
Ricardo was putting the barricades in 
place. One of them stuck—the trainer 
yanked at it in an effort to straighten 
it, and failed. He rushed forward to 
correct its position, and in doing so 
cramped himself between the “turn- 
table” and the steel walls of the arena, 
with his back half turned toward the kill- 
er. With that— ? 

“Cap! Cap! Look out!” 

Ed and I were shouting from the wings, 
regardless of what the audience might 
think. For Prince had jumped from his 
pedestal and was creeping forward with 
all the sinuosity of a snake, toward the 


Yet they don't really want to ' 
get away; and when they do, they are glad enough to get back 


victim he had waited for. Ricardo turned 
to find the ugly, open jaws of the lion not 
three feet away! 

An instantaneous action and he had 
drawn his revolver, with its heavily 
wadded blank cartridges, sending shot 
after shot straight into the eyes of the 
malicious beast, the powder singeing the 
hair of the broad, flat forehead, the wad- 
ding stinging and disconcerting him. 
Prince whirled dazedly and pawed with 
the pain of the attack. The instant was 
enough for Ricardo to jump clear and 
bring his bull-whip into action. 

A week later, we were in another 
theatre. It was just before the perform- 
ance, and three of us were in Ricardo's 
dressing-room listen- 
ing to a recital by 
the trainer of how 
he inadvertently al- 
lowed one finger to 
rest too long near 
a lions mouth— 
hence the missing 
digit. Above us was 
scuffing and noise, 
bumping and 
shouts. 

“They sure make 
plenty of noise when 
they set a stage at 
this show-shop, 
don't they?" said 
Warner. 

We continued our 
talk, while the noise 
above grew greater, 
then ceased. There 
came the sound of 
clanging steps on 
the iron stairs lead- 
ing from the stage. 
The door was 
thrown open and a 
belligerent stage 
carpenter faced the animal trainer. 

“T wish you'd keep them toothless ole 
lions o’ yours locked up," he blurted. 
“Tve hada helluva time with ’em!” 

[1] You?" 

“Yeh. Came on the stage just now and 
found three of 'em wandering around. 
I gave two of 'em a kick and they jumped 
back in their cage, but the third one tried 
to get funny with me. So I whaled the tar 
out of him with a stage prop and made a 
cut alongside his head. Better get up 
there. He's bleedin’. But I couldn't help 
it—we can't have them things runnin' 
loose when we're tryin' to set a stage." 

We went up-stairs, to find, half-sitting, 
half-leaning against the side of the cage, a 
disconsolate, amazed lion, staring de- 
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When elephants become so 
flustered that they literally pull 
up the stakes and move, their 
motto appears to be, “I don't 
know where I'm going, but I'm 
on my way!” The picture above 
shows the wreck of a circus 
dressing-tent after a bunch of 
excited elephants had plunged 
through it. The lion at the 
right looks as if he'd like to 
eat everybody in sight, if he 
only could get at them. But 
when a circus lion does escape, 
he is generally so bewildered 
and scared that all he wants 
is to get home to his cage 


jectedly through 
the bars, and lick- 
ing the blood which 
ran down his nose 
from a cut just in 
front of one ear. 
He had the appear- 
ance of someone 
who had encount- 
ered a very, very 
rough time, and 
who had not yet 
recovered from his 
fright and his sur- 
prise. We simpl 
stood and eu 
It was Prince the 
inbred, Prince the 


killer! 
THE explanation 


issimple. In his 
cage, Prince was a 
bully and a rufhan 
because that was 
his element, his 
stamping ground, 
his home. But 
once outside, he had lost his bearings; the 
attack of the stage carpenter literally had 
swept him from his feet and turned him 
from a killer into a coward. 

Nor is this the‘only instance. There is 
in the carnival business a personage 
known as Bill Rice. Bill puts on all sorts of 
shows. One year he was running a circus, 
and, of course, presenting each day a 
street parade. 
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Among his animals was a vicious lion. 
And one day, as the den was being cleaned 
for the parade, the animal man forgot to 
put into place the bar which held the steel 
door shut. 

'The cage went out on parade. The lion 
began to pace its prison. A jolt, and it 
struck against the door. A second later 
the lion plumped to the pavement and 
stared dizzily about, while he tried to 


Above: Here is Mama at 
the head of her elephantine 
friends. One day, Mama had 
an attack of nerves, and led 
the whole bunch on a ramp- 
age which wrecked a barber 
shop, a fruit stand, and a 
livery stable. 

Below: The chief member of 
this happy little trio looks as 
benevolent as Chauncey De- 
pew. But if she took it into 
her ample head to go sight- 
seeing, she would walk 
straight through the walls of 
a wooden building. Elephants 
havedone that very thing 


fathom what had 
happened. 

“hen came panic 
on all sides—in- 
cluding that of the 
lion! The cage had 
gone on. The horses 
pulling the den im- 
mediately in the 
rear, had engaged 
in a runaway. 
Everywhere people 
were shouting, mill- 
ing, running, and 
climbing trees and 
telephone poles. 
The lion scrambled 
vaguely, made a 
false start or two, 
whirled, then dived 
straight for a small 
negro restaurant 
across the street. 


HE restaurant 

had been full 
when things start- 
ed; but its windows 
had opened automatically, through the 
simple method of persons going through, 
glass, sash, and all. At the instant the lion 
entered the door, a negro waiter was just 
arriving at one of the front tables with a 
tray of food. He saw the lion. One wild 
toss and the beast found himself in the 
midst of a shower of soup, ham bones, 
chitterlings, and what not, while the 
waiter, screaming, made for the kitchen. 


aes 
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For one excited, panicky second the lion 
fought the clattering dishes, clawing at 
them, and biting vaguely at the atmos- 

here. Then, stung by hot soup, half 

linded by the pounding of crockery as it 
désinded upon his eyes and skull bns 
he leaped at random and ran for a new 
place of hiding. And his path also led 
toward the kitchen. 

The chef went out of a window. Also, the 
waiter. The dishwasher, deafened by the 
clattering of the crockery which he was 
massaging, had not received the warning 
in time to avail himself of a method of 
exit. He turned, saw a lion entering his 
domain, and did the only natural thing— 
opened a small door leading to the drain 

ipes beneath the sink—and dived in. 
yn then, some excited person appeared 
in front of the restaurant with a teen, 
and fired at the lion. 

The charge went 
wild except for a few 
shot, which did no 
more than sting the 
lion’s hide; but the 
noise was enough. 
Befuddled, be- 
wildered, in the 
midst of a strange 
world and a con- 
glomeration of an- 
noying surroundings 
the beast sought re- 
treat. 


APPINESS! A 
hole! Something 
to crawl into, some 
lace where he might 
hide! It was the 
opening beneath the 
sink. And there the 
animal men of the 
circus found them, 
a terrified negro and 
an amazement- 
stricken lion, wedged 
in together, side by 
side — and neither 
making the first 
move to come out. 
The lion didn’t want 
to. He was safe in 
a hole. The negro 
couldn’t. Even after 
the lion had been 
lassoed, pulled forth 
and dragged like some great, shaggy, 
recalcitrant dog into a shifting-box, the 
dishwasher could do nothing but gasp— 
and sit there beneath the sink. And be- 
tween the two the lion was perhaps the 
more frightened. 

Talk to the animal trainer, and he will 
tell you that as a rule it is not the mali- 
ciousness of an escaped animal which 
causes trouble; it's the panic of the crowd 
about him, and the fright of the animal 
himself. For the animal only wants to 
get back “home.” 

In Riverside, California, several years 
ago, during the circus season, the herd of 
elephants got panicky and decided to run. 
Old Mama, the leader, crashed through a 
barber shop, taking with her, draped over 
her shoulders, the mug rack which hung 
at one end, and distributing along the 
street the vari-colored shaving-soap re- 
ceptacles with their gaudy lettering and 
resplendent flowers, while the rest of the 
herd, trumpeting and hellowing, clattered 
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who took her place. 
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along in the rear. From there, the course 
led down the street, where, a bit tired, 
Mama stopped at a fruit stand, the rest 
of the herd nudging up beside her, while 
the proprietors yelled br the police—and 
departed. 

The oranges and apples were great. 
Mama enjoyed 'em. Also, Alice and 
Floto and Frieda and the rest of the bulky 
runaways. In the rear, the crowd, re- 
covering a bit from its fright, began to 
close in. Just then, however, Mama 
happened to notice that within the store 
hung a beautiful bunch of bananas. So 
she went in, taking the door with her. 
After that—a new panic, for the floor was 
breaking and an elephant hates an un- 
sound footing. So she and all the rest 
of the herd went out again—through the 
wall opposite where the door had been. 


Read the tragic story, in this article, of the death of Snyder, an 
elephant who had a supreme love for two human beings: first, the 
woman who trained him; and, when he had lost her, the man 
It is a wonderful tale of animal devotion 


Out into the country, the herd trotted. 
Latera yelping livery stableowner brought 
wild word that a flock of elephants was 
eating up everything in his barn! 

There the animal men found them, 
happy and squealing and grunting as they 
answered the shout of "Mule up” and 
trudged back once more to the circus. 
They were through with their panic. They 
had found the smell of fresh hay—which 
would indicate to them the menagerie 
—in a livery stable, and there they 
stopped. It wasn't exactly home, but it 
was a good substitute. 

I remember the escape of Fuller, a gi- 
gantic black-faced chimpanzee, who once 
had been the pet of a Pasadena million- 
aire, and had run loose about the estate. 
This freedom brought complications with 
the neighbors, and the chimpanzee ceased 
to be a pampered pet and became a circus 
exhibit. Then, for the first time, Fuller 
found out what it meant to hate. Not a 
hundred feet away, in the winter quarters, 


was the elephant line; and that, to Fuller, 
meant trouble. 

The elephant and the chimpanzee are 
natural enemies, and the gigantic Fuller 
spent most of his time sitting humped in 
his cage, grimacing and yowling at the 
hulking beasts, even repeating one of his 
tricks of other days, that of wiggling his 
fingers at his nose. Day after day he 
worked at his chains, loosening them, only 
to have them replaced by the animal men. 

Then, one night, the telephone in the 
winter home of Henry Boucher, head 
animal trainer of the circus, whirred vi- 
ciously. He answered, to find the night 
watchman at the other end of the line: 

“Get over here as quick as you can!” 
came the excited message. ''Fuller's loose 
and he's whipping all the elephants!" 

Boucher hurned—to find that the 
elephant herd had 
broken loose from 
its picket pins and 
was crowded in one 
corner of the build- 
ing, milling and 
trumpeting. Onl 
one elephant still 
was showing fight, 
a great tusker, and 
he was about ready 
to quit. His rushes 
had availed him 
nothing, Fuller 
merely ducked out 
of the way, and, 
chattering, returned 
to the attack. The 
long, heavy tusks 

ad been useless. 
Their thrusts struck 
only air as Fuller 
dodged them. The 
great blows of the 
forefeet, aimed at 
Fuller, had hit noth- 
ingness. The swee 
of the heavy trun 
had been met by the 
chimpanzee, who 
grasped it with his 
great hands as it 
circled toward him, 
then swung upon it 
until it had lost the 
force of the blow. 
Without inflicting a 
single injury, Fuller 
had won a “moral” victory, simply by 
tantalizing the great beasts until they 
were frenzied. 

But when Boucher approached him—a 
kick, a cuff, and a few cuss words—Fuller 
— his weight was close to two hundred and 
fifty poses and the strength of his great 
shoulders was sufficient to tear a man 
limb from limb—merely squealed, raised 
one arm in front of his face like a child 
afraid of a slapping, and in obedience to 
the command, trundled back to his cage. 

'The complications following the escape 
of jungle beasts often cause more excite- 
ment than the escape itself. To wit, the 
story of Bad Axe, Michigan, and an 
“escape yarn” that has become laughing 
history in the circus world. 

Kaiser and Sultan, two of the lions of 
the show, were a bit different from the 
usual run of beasts inasmuch as they had 
been led about as pets until almost the 
last possible moment when their catlike 
natures could be (Continued on page 104) 


Uncle Cy—Talented, or Crazy? 


The story of a man who seemed queer 


to his neighbors 
By Valma Clark 


ILLUSTRATION BY E. F. WARD 


YRUS HOLMES, Taney Town's 
big postmaster, leaned down 
through the postmaster’s win- 
dow, and Dodo, aged five, 
stretched to meet him. “Dodo’s 

shiny paper," she whispered, her warm 
hand opening upon a bit of badly crum- 
pled, much tarnished tin foil. “Uncle Cy 
can have shiny paper for his doll house." 

*Why, Dodo, that's just what I need to 
turn wooden bowls into pewter porrin- 

ers!" cried Cyrus. “Tiny porringers, like 

do's, only lots smaller—no bigger'n a 
silver thimble. Dodo can help. I don't 
know what I'd do without all my little 
girls!" 

“Don’t grown folks help you, too, Uncle 
Cy?" she asked. 

“No, I can't say as they do." Above 
the warm smile his eyes seemed suddenly 
shadowed. ''S'pose they think it's kind o' 
funny for a staid old postmaster to spend 
his odd hours fixin' up doll houses. But, 
land's sake—” 

“Come, Dora! Come here at once!” a 
woman's voice called sharply. 

Almost before Cyrus Holmes knew it, 
his little visitor had been whisked out of 
the office in tow of her mother's firm hand. 
He stared blankly after them through the 
plote glans window which laid bare Tane 

own's languid Main Street, saw Dodo's 
mother stoop and speak to the child, saw 
Dodo look back at him, and cover her 
face with one hand as though in sudden 
fear. And Cyrus wondered. ; 

At his own supper table later, Cyrus 
wondered again. Mother was unusually 
quiet. Even Bee, their youngest daugh- 
ter, the only one at home now, was 
strangely silent for such a chatterbox. 
Soon thefeeling that he was being watched 
became unbearable. 

“Package came through parcel post to- 
day for the Morgans," he offered, at ran- 
dom. “Pickled cherries they were—for 
the punch.” 

“Cherries,” murmured Bee absently. 

“Dan says his mother's having Fagan’s 
orchestra down from Ithaca to furnish 
music for the party." 

“Dan told me.’ 

Bee’s tone was listless. 

**Of course, you're goin’ with Dan, Bee?" 

“Im not going, Daddy." 

“Not goin’? Why?" 

, Bee's forehead puckered. She studied 
him intently—and openly. Presently her 
eyes went down before his. 

“*Reckon I don't want to go, Daddy," 
she stammered, pushing back her chair, 
and recipitately fled from the room. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked slowly, 
turning to his wife. “Why is Bee stayin’ 
home trom the dance. it's clothes, I 
guess we can manage." 


. architect. 


“Its not clothes, though, goodness 
knows, the poor child needs ’em!” 

“Then what?" 

For a moment Mrs. Holmes seemed 
nervously at a loss for an answer. 

“Must be some little trouble between 
Dan and Bee," she stammered, and set 
hurriedly to picking up the dishes. 

Cyrus arose and ambled off to the 
barn, followed by Dickie, the ancient 
cocker spaniel. In his workroom under 
the rafters, amid the clutter of miniature 
houses in various states of completion, he 
set himself down to think. 

Once Cyrus had longed to be a great 
He had become a carpenter 
instead, and had spent his time putting 
up cheap frame houses and building 
chicken coops. When Taney Town grew 
weary of the struggle against a decreasing 
population, so that no one thought any 
more of building even chicken coops, Cyrus 
had drifted into the post office. 

It was then, in the long lonely evenings, 
that he had started working out plans 
and building tiny models of the houses he 
would have built had he really been an 
architect. He remembered yet the joyous 


-little white cottage he had made when he 


and Mother were first engaged; he had 
kept that toy cottage as an artist might 
keep a sacred canvas. 


WHEN the children came, he built doll 
houses for them; and as his own chil- 
dren gradually outgrew playthings, he kept 
on building doll houses for other children, 
until all the little girls of Taney Town 
brought “Uncle Cy’ 
of flowered silk and wall paper, lace paper 
from candy boxes, little colored Sunday- 
School pictures—and sat by him and 
adored bin as his big deft fingers trans- 
formed the trifles into tiny curtains and 
diminutive upholstered chairs. 

By reading such books on architecture 
and interior decorating as he could get 
hold of, Cyrus gradually had acquired a 
knowledge of “periods” a more educated 
man might have envied him. He es- 
pecially loved all things Elizabethan, and 
occupied himself in copying in detail an 
Elizabethan banquet hall with its great 
oak table, its tapestries, and its armor. 

For a brief spell now, his mind rambled 
through the developments of the years; 
then it reverted sharply to the sense of a 
shadowy something hanging over him. 
He missed the children, who had seemed 
to drop away from him in the past few 
days.... Dodo, too, this afternoon... 
even his own Bee. For, although Bee 
was practical like Mother, she sometimes 
played at dreaming with her father. 

Cyrus pressed Dickie's head gently be- 
tween the palms of his two big hands, 


their treasures—bits | 


rose, and groped for the lantern near by. . 
And for a long time, bending there to the 
flickering light of the lantern, he worked 
in utter content at a morsel of intricate 
carving. 

Dan's voice, carried to him from the 
gateway where Bee's dress made a dim 
white blur in the shadows, stopped him 
as he finally emerged from the barn. 

"It's ghastly. It couldn't make any 
difference—but, anyway, I don't believe 
a word of it. "Why, your father—” 

The words trailed off into inaudibility. 

“If you won't understand! Well, then 
—I won't go to the dance with you! I 
won't see you any more. It doesn't make 
it any—easier—for me." 

“Beezy darling, you can't mean—all 
these years, you and I—" The boy's 
voice tightened and stopped; a sudden 
movement disturbed the gate shadows, 
there followed a moment of tense silence. 

“Please, Dan! Let me go." 

Whatever it was, thought Cyrus, as he 
slipped into the kitchen and held the door 
open for Dickie, the fault was not Dan's. 
But why had his own name been brought 
into that talk by the gate? 

Cyrus’s feeling of apartness, of being 
looked at askance, grew the following day. 
He was dressing a little Colonial lady to 
rule over a Colonial house, and he smug- 
gled it down to the post office with him to 
work at in slack hours. Miss Polly Bird- 
sall caught him at it. “I declare, it’s 
worse'n Sam Dean, who knits,” he heard 
her whisper to her companion. "There's 
some sense in knitting.” So that was it— 
they compared him to old Sam, whose 
mind had turned like a woman's. Cyrus 
hated that; their contempt touched him 
on the raw. 


THE first real blow fell on the morning 
following. Tom Dillon, president of the 
Union Bank, chairman of the board of 
school trustees, and the real political 
power in Taney Town, strolled into the 
post office, and after a little genial con- 
versation asked casually, “Not countin’ on 
the post office another term, are you, Cy?” 

“What?” gasped Cyrus. 

“Because romised Charley Bauer 
I'd use my influence for him. Seemed 
the fair thing to drop you a hint." 

“You mean—I don't satisfy any long- 
er?" gulped Cyrus. 

“No, no; no complaints at all." Dil- 
lon's manner was the soothing one that a 
grown-up adopts toward a child. "Only 
the post office is a sort o' prize plum. 
You've had it—how long is it, Cy? 
Twenty-five years? Reckon we ought to 
give someone else a chance at it, eh?" 

Cyrus grasped it slowly. No com- 
plaints, Tom had said. How could there 
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be complaints? Hadn’t he done every- 
thing—and more? Hadn’t he opened up 
the office especially for Mrs. Bauer when 
she was expecting a letter from her son? 
Hadn't he watered the plants and fed the 
baby chicks that came through by parcel 
post? Hadn't he walked miles after hours 
to deliver special delivery letters when 
there was no one else to do it? 

Somehow Cyrus got through the morn- 
ing routine and found himself at home in 
his own barn loft. There was something 
back of it. Tom Dillon had been his friend 
from school days, had stood by him al- 
ways; if Tom switched, there was a rea- 
son. Fora week now, he had felt vaguely 
that some hostile force was working 
against him, had felt as though the whole 
town held a secret from which he alone 
was shut out. 

Sitting there in his loft beside the open 
window, Cyrus became conscious of voices 
and a small rattling sound like pebbles 
falling on stones—Bee and Mother shell- 
ing peas on the back porch below. 

“Dan’s folks feel that way, too,” came 
Bee’s voice. ‘‘Dan’s the only one who 
argues. How I could ever have been so 
stupid all these years—not to see!” 


“Oh!” she cried rapturously, darting forward and dropping to 


“Tt’s been growing on him," sighed 
Mother. “He didn’t used to be so bad. 
But you're a foolish girl, Beatrice, always 
were too serious. Not one girl in a hun- 
dred would take it that way. Dan’s peo- 
ple would get over it." 

“I tell you I can't do it! Dan is—hard 
to manage, Mother. If I could only get 
away! But you'll need me more than 
ever; Mr. Dillon hinted to me they'd 
have to change postmasters. | There's an 
opening in the school, third grade; I’m 
going to see Mr. Dillon about it. Pd 
rather teach, keep busy at something. I 
won't ever marry; you pass it on. Every 
third child, Mother, would be—queer. 

“Weve got to be careful though; Dad- 
dy mustn’t suspect it. If we could only 

et the playhouses away from him, get 
him interested in something else.” 


O THAT wasit!... the meaning of their 

veiled scrutiny and their sudden silences, 
the thing that stood between Bee and 
Dan, the reason children were no longer 
safe with him, and the reason they would 
take the post office from him. They 
thought that his mind was going, believed 
that he, Cyrus Holmes, was insane. And 


they believed this—because he built doll 
houses! But he had always built doll houses, 
and they had merely chafted him about it! 
What did Bee mean, anyway, by her 
reference to “every third child"? 
Suddenly it came to him in a flash of 
understanding! "That city chap who had 
lectured at the town hall on Saturday 
night had talked about heredity, and 
dominant strains, and something or other 
about six-toed children. ... What was it 
all about, anyway? Cyrus hadn't paid 
much attention to it. He had been think- 
ing up a new method of making some 
potes chairs. But now there came 
ack to him the remembrance of some hor- 
rible things the lecturer had said about 
imbecility and congenital insanity, and 
the symptoms through which they man- 
ifested therapel otis 
All Taney Town had gone to the lec- 
ture, of course. In a town where the 
painting of a barn was an event that 
called for a paragraph in the weekly pa- 
er, a lecture was not to be missed. In 
“aney Town the realities offered so little 
for people to talk about that it was nec- 
essary to embroider them, to add a more 
or less elaborate scallop to the plain 
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the floor before the little Colonial house. 


crocheted edging of Truth’s petticoat. 

In Taney Town imagination was about 
the only thing that made life bearable. 
If Dorsy Dobbin went in for china paint- 
ing, someone advanced the theory that 
Dorsy had been jilted by her Jonathan 
and was painting china to take up her 
mind. ‘They watched her like so many 
hawks. If Dony passed up her favorite 
wafers at missionary meeting, the evi- 
dence was sufficient, and she stood con- 
victed. — And even as Jonathan sat at 
home gathering his courage to put the 
fateful question, the collective mind of 
Taney Town laid poor Dorsy away, the 
victim of a broken heart.... Yes, Cyrus 
had seen the town imagination at work 
before. 

It was laughable, Cyrus assured him- 


‘self; he tried to laugh, and found himself 


suddenly very angry that they could think 
this thing of him. He got blindly to his 
feet, impelled by the choking need of facing 
them, shouting out to the world that he 
was sane. Suddenly he stopped. That 
was one of the symptoms: insane people 
always argued that they weren’t insane, 
No one would believe him. 

He must keep very still, go quietly 


“‘Sylvia’s house!" 


about his business, show them how sane 
he was. Even Bee and Mother—it would 
never do for him to betray to them his 
knowledge of their thought. He’d spend 
his evenings like other men, reading the 
newspaper. He’d even destroy his be- 
loved houses, all of them. He picked up 
the tiny Jacobean chair he had lately fin- 
ished carving—put it down again. The 
houses could wait... to-morrow or next 
day, he promised himself. That would be 
the final proof of his sanity to them. They 
could not doubt him after that. But as 
he stumbled down to dinner, all his anger 
gone, Cyrus felt his first touch of fear. 


I5 THE days that followed he grew mor- 
bid, afraid of himself, almost fearful of 
his own sanity. He caught the townsfolk 
whispering, watching him for symptoms, 
and he came to fear their imagination as 
he feared nothing else. The astounding 
things they could think of, like unoccu- 
pied children! 

Once when he was alone, he found him- 
self asking questions aloud and answering 
the questions. He remembered what a 
warden of the state asylum had once said: 
“If you've got the talkin'-out-loud habit, 


you're all right as long as you stick to 
askin’ questions. But once you begin 
answerin’ yourself, just look out!” He 
had laughed, at the time, at the man's : 
wit. Now he shuddered. 

“I saw Mr. Dillon, Mother." Bees 
announcement jabbed through the friend- 
ly darkness of the back porch where Cyrus 
sat smoking. “He’s filled the position. 
He brought up my name; the board re- 
jected it. He said he was mighty sorry... 
two or three narrow-minded men on the 
board. It's prejudice, Mother, against 
our family." 

Cyrus coughed gently and abrupt 
silence descended. 

He had proved nothing to them; they 
were still determined to take the post 
office from him, were even extending their 
ostracism to Bee. He was sorry for Bee; 
he began to worry about their future. But 
chiefly now he missed the childfen—the 
feel of Dodo's warm little hand upon his 
cheek. Cyrus took long walks with 
Dickie these dafs; had he only known it, 
the solitary rambles only strengthened 
Taney Town's belief in his madness. 

It was on the day before the dance that 
Cyrus's control (Continued on page 96) 


Things I Have Found Out About 
Young Men and 'Their Money 


An interview with Charles E. Rogerson, President of the 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company 


As Reported by Helen Christine Bennett 


HE American boy, born and 
brought up in our middle class, is 
to-day the finest boy ever grown 
on this earth. People who think 
that this present generation of 
young folks does not measure up to a good 
standard do not know boys—or girls 
either. 
_ The most interesting part of this most 
interesting business of handling trusts lies 
in our dealings with young 
men. Older men and women 
generally use only the in- 
come from their money. But 
the young men who become 
in a senseour wards present 
the acute problem of getting 
them and their capital to- 
gether for the ultimate good 
of both. 

A great many boys have 
passed through our hands 
since I became president of 
this company, and not one 
of them, has—as we say— 

one wrong. One of the 
rst things I learned about 
boys is that we older men 
expect them to mature too 
young. Twenty-one is the 
age at which young men are 
supposed to arrive at years 
of discretion. But from my 
experience I should say that 
ninety-seven per cent of the 
money left entirely in the 
hands of young men at 
twenty-one would be lost. 
At twenty-one a young man 
thinks of: money in just one 
way—its ability to buy him 
what he happens to want. 

A young man develops 
faster between the years of 
twenty-one and twenty-five 
than during any four years 
of his childhood. Yet most 
of us have plenty of patience with chil- 
dren and very little with young men. We 
expect children to have certain freak 
periods in their growth. Young men have 
put such periods. In all of the boys who 

ave come to my notice I have not found 
one, however gifted, who was in any sense 
mature at twenty-one. 

A trust officer is by the very nature of 
his business bound to keep the confidence 
of his clients. The illustrations I give here 
are composite pictures, but they are in all 
essentials true stories. — 

_ One young man, left in our charge, was 
just as enthusiastic about himself and his 
prospects as his mother was. Both of them 
judged him to be an able person, in which 


lies of ministers. 


for them. 


they were right. But both had an idea 
that at twenty-one he was so able that the 
only fit place for him was that of an officer 
in some business. 

The young man had a good deal of 
money, left in trust for him, and he soon 
found that he could easily buy his way 
into half a dozen firms which were eager 
to have him become an officer. Men ex- 


perienced in business know that a firm: 


Is This True of Most 
Ministers’ Children? 


"YF ANYONE wants to know how well 

young men can succeed without money," 
says Mr. Rogerson, “let him study the fami- 
We have had a long and 


interesting experience with the children of 
ministers because of an unusual trust fund 
once placed with us for the benefit of the 


sons and daughters of ministers. A finer lot 
of young people I have never met. 
Because their fathers and mothers have lived 
up to good standards on a small income; and 
the children, to maintain their self-respect, 
have kept these standards." 
what was expected of them did many things 
It kept them from demanding 
anything they could not give return for— 
a failing among young people. It results in 
as fine a type of young men as any country 
wants to see. 


which will trade an officership to an inex- 

erienced boy for capital needs capital 
Radi But no such statement would ever 
have convinced that young man. 

What we did was this: We investigated 
all the concerns which had made offers to 
him; and after the investigation was com- 
plete he read the statements we had pre- 
pared. They showed that the money, not 
the man, was the thing desired. And most 
of them showed, also, that the money 
would need reinforcing with more money 
a little later. This young fellow read, and 
was convinced. Then he said to me: 

“What ought I to do?" 

The thing I had to suggest was far from 
the officership of a company! It was an 


Why? 


Living up to 


apprenticeship in a large concern where he 
would actually be a manual laborer for a 
long period. But when his apprentice- 
ship was completed, he would have his 
capital all ready to start in for himself, 
and he would ‘now, perhaps, by that 
time what actual ability he possessed. He 
went to his work and has stuck there for 
several years. Even his mother has 
become thoroughly reconciled. 

One cotton manufacturer 
who left his entire fortune 
in trust for his son advised 
that the entire principal be 
paid over at the age of 
twenty-five years. 

“If he hasn't any sense 
then, the soo ver he goes to 
the devil the better," was 
the way he put it. 

Usually, twenty-five is a 
mature age among young 
men. In that the manu- 
facturer was right. But 
young men do not arrive at 
maturity according to any 
calendar. Although most of 
them are full grown men- 
tally at twenty-five, others 
do not reach that point 
until two or three or even 
five years later. If a man is 
leaving a large sum of 
money he will do well to 
give a part of it to his son 
at twenty-five and a part 
at thirty. Presumably the 
young man is mature at 
that age, if he is ever going 
to be; although the coming 
into possession of a large 
amount of money, with no 
one to dispute the handling 
of it, is a pretty severe test 
at any age. 

The boy who goes through 
college to secure an educa- 
tion is young longer than the boy who is 
denied that privilege and must enter busi- 
ness at an early age; but when the college 
boy gets out he grows at an astonishing 
rate. The first year out of college is a 
trying period for him—and for everyone 
else. After that, the mental training 
necessary to secure an education shows its 
worth, and at least matches the other 
boy’s greater practical experience. 

The young man who doesn’t know what 
he wants to do is a more acute problem 
than the one who has some notion, how- 
ever mistaken. One young fellow, who 
had a small sum of money left in our 
charge, came to us to be started in life. 
He was a college graduate. 


Young Men and Their Money, by HELEN CHRISTINE BENNETT 


* What do you want to do?” I 
him. 

* Honestly, I don’t know,” he replied. 

He was willing, he said, to try anything 
I suggested, and so I arranged for a friend 
to take him in a good position which had 
bright prospects. The arrangements were 
about complete and we went together to 
my friend's establishment to have a last 
talk. Just as we were about to leave the 
young man said: 

“T appreciate all this; but I don't be 
lieve I want to come here." 

When we recovered from our surprise 
we asked him if he knew what he did want. 

“I want to go into the wholesale provi- 
sion business," he replied. 

We were standing in the 
office of a prosperous manu- 
facturing concern, and his 
idea was so different that it 
was startling. But there 
wasn’t any use in putting 
him in there, if he had 
another idea of his own. So 
we went out and hunted up 
a wholesale grocery busi- 
ness. He got a place, made 
good, married a daughter of 
one of the firm members, 
and is prospering. He did 
not know what he did want 
to do until he was con- 
fronted with something he 
did not want to do. 


N THE other hand, we 

had another much older 
man who had never 
amounted to anything. He 
had been a troublesome son, 
and rather wild. When his 
father and mother died and 
the money they left was 
placed in trust with us, we 
asked him frankly why he 
didn't straighten out and 
behave. 

*[ would behave," he 
answered promptly, “if I 
could do what I wanted. 
But the folks never believed 
in me, and never would 
back me." 

We asked him what it 
was he wanted. He said he 
wanted to raise ducks! So 
we bought him a duck farm, 
and he settled on it. Ducks 
were an innovation in a 
family given over to manu- 
facturing interests. No one 
had sympathized with him 
in his desire to raise ducks, 
or had believed that he was 
in earnest. But the duck- 
raising business was what he wanted. He 
straightened out, married, and is, I think, 

oing to continue to do well with his duck 
arm. 

A young man's wishes ought to be con- 
sidered. Opposition never accomplishes 
much. Letting him find out that he is 
wrong, or proving him wrong if it is too 
costly to let him find out for himself, are 
the two ways of convincing a young man 
that he is wrong. He won't take anyone's 
opinion on it. Why should he? 

Sometimes a boy just needs to be let 
alone. We had one young fellow who had 
been left about sixty thousand dollars. He 
had no bad habits, hut just wouldn’t stick 


asked 
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with money. 


to business. When it was a fine day his 
thoughts ran to golf and tennis—and 
often he ran where his thoughts ran. We 
found him place after place, but he took 
time off at every one. Finally his fifteenth 
employer 'phoned in to me: 

"What can I do about that fellow? 
He's away again." 

“Throw him out,” I replied. 

So he was discharged, and of course 
came straight to me. I refused to see him. 
I wanted him to think I was disgruntled. 
I kept an eye on him through my assist- 
ants, but refused to see him or to get him 
another job. Six months after that he 
came to see me with a beaming face. 


As president of the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company, 
Mr. Rogerson has had sixteen years of experience in dealing 
with young men; especially with young men in connection 
In the accompanying article he gives some of 
his ideas on the subject of leaving money to young people, 
and also tells of older persons who put money in trust for 
themselves. Mr. Rogerson was born in Boston, sixty-five 
years ago. He has been in banking since his youth, is an 
officer or director in various industrial and business con- 
cerns, and also in numerous philanthropic organizations 


* Do you remember me?" he asked. 

“I should say I do,” I replied. 

"Well" he said, “I owe you my 
thanks. What I should have done without 
you I don't know." 

“You seem to be getting on very well 
without me,” I retorted. 

“Yes, Lam,” he admitted. “I’m stick- 
ing to a job in earnest. And when I get 
my money I'm going to put it right back 
with your trust company. I can get along 
without it.” 

Left to his own devices, that young 
man suddenly grew up. He didn’t need 
us to father him any longer. 

People always want to know what 
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an inheritance does for a young man. 

It makes him comfortable—and it im- 
pairs his effort. ; 

It is impossible to spoil some people; 
but in the main the possession of a big 
income or of a large sum of money dead- 
ens effort. In most cases, the main in- 
centive for work is money. And if a man 
has enough money he is likely to be con- 
tented merely with living, and not add 
anything to the world. Such people are 
the “boarders” of the world; they pay 


their way, but contribute nothing to the 
world’s fonine or prosperity or well- 
being. 


Sometimes these “boarders” hold down 
jobs for which they receive 
pay. But if the world de- 
pended upon them for pro- 
duction or progression it 
would go bankrupt. **Board- 
ers” never mingle in mat- 
ters of government or civic 
welfare. They are content 
to let John and Bill and 
Harry do the real work of 
the world. 

A comfortable income or 
a large fortune makes more 
“boarders” for the world, 
and no parent wants a son 
to play that róle. The best 
income to leave a young 
man is a moderate one that 
does not relieve him of the 
necessity of working, yet is 
big enough to protect him 
in case of illness. Twelve 
hundred dollars to eighteen 
hundred dollars a year is a 
big enough income for a 
young man. That means a 
capital of twenty-five to 
thirty thousand dollars. 
'This, in addition to what 
he can earn, is enough to 
protect him in case of illness 
or accident, and yet not 
enough to impede his get- 
ting ahead. 


CCASIONALLY there 

is born a man whom 
nothing; not even the pos- 
session of an immense for- 
tune, can stop. That kind 
of man isn't hurt by the pos- 
session of any amount of 
money. We had one such 
young man, the grandson of 
a wealthy banker. That 
boy declared he wanted to 
get into the game and put 
his large fortune to use as 
his grandfather had. He 


put in several years as an 


. apprentice, and then he took his money 


and went into the game, so far with great 
success. 

But this' young fellow is the exception 
that proves the rule. A large fortune usu- 
ally deadens effort. Every father works 
to give his boy a better start than he him- 
self had. What is that start worth? For 
the early part of a child's life, enough 
money to provide a good education, good 
surroundings, friends and amusement, is 
worth more than anyone can calculate. 
In the event of a parent's death, a sum 
big enough to provide these things means 
a real start. But after that, after your boy 
has come through (Continued on page 107) 


This picture shows Miss White walking the pole at the top of a ship's mainsail, fifty feet or more above 


the deck. 


If she had slipped and fallen, she undoubtedly would have been killed. Once, when she 


was visiting the battleship “Mississippi,” the sailors begged her to do a "stunt." Whereupon she 
climbed to the top of the forward **haystack" mast, the only woman who ever did it on any battleship 


‘The Heroine of a Thousand 


Dangerous Stunts 


Pear] White’s name is a synonym for courage and daring; yet she 
says she is “a born coward.” "I have always been afraid," she 
declares; “but I would be ashamed to let fear rule me" 


EARL WHITE is one of the 
most amazing human beings I 
ever have encountered. As I was 
leaving her dressing-room at the 
Fox Film Corporation studios in 
New York, the man who had arranged the 
interview asked me what I thought of her. 

"She's a wonder!" I said. 

“Yes,” he agreed. “And the most re- 
markable thing about her is that she is a 
living wonder. She has done enough hair- 
raising stunts to kill half a dozen ordinary 
ge Of course, she is doing only regalar 

eature pictures now. No more stunts! . 
Well—that is—” 
He hesitated a moment; then we 
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By Mary B. Mullett 


laughed. No more stunts? That was a 
joke. She has been in danger over and 
over again during the past year; and she 
will keep on doing that sort of thing, be- 
cause she is “that sort of girl." 

“The perils of Pauline" made Pearl 
White famous as a "stunt" star. Then 
came “The Exploits of Elaine," “The 
Iron Claw," “The Fatal Ring," ‘The 
Lightning Raider," and other serial 

ictures. All over the world, her name 
eese a synonym for courage and daring. 

When we sat down to talk, I looked at 
her curiously. She has fine dark eyes, 
sensitive nostrils, an expressive mouth. 
There isn't an ounce of superfluous flesh 


on her body. [n manner, she is as frank 
and unaffected as a boy. In fact, when she 
was talking about some of her experiences, 
she often said, “There was another boy 
in ne company "—as if she herself were a 


"AS I thought of the things she has done, 
they seemed incredible; and I asked the 
question which millions of persons who 
have seen her on the screen must have 
wanted to ask: 

* Áren't you ever afraid?" 

“Afraid!” she said. “I’m always 
afraid! I've been afraid all my life! 

“I was born in Green Ridge, a little 
Missouri village which doesn't exist now. 


The Heroine of a Thousand Dangerous Stunts, by Mary B. MULLETT 


My mother was an Italian and my father 
was Irish, although he was born in this 
country. An Irishman, you know, isn't 
afraid of the devil Pi But as for my 
brother and me, we 
were a beautiful pair 
of cowards. 

“I was afraid of 
people, afraid of ani- 
mals, afraid of the 
dark — afraid of 
everything! We were 
the poorest children 
in town, and that's 
saying a good deal. 
Half of the time I 
didn'thaveanyshoes. 
And because we were 
poor and beéause we 
were cowards, all the 
other kids picked on 
us. 


i HEN I was 

only five years 
old, I played in ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ with 
a strolling company 
that came to the 
village. Of course 
the other children 
wanted to do it; and 
because I got the 
chance and they 
didn’t, they were 


jealous. So they 
picked on me all the the unconscious hero. 
more. But I was 


such a coward that I never stood up to 
them. I’d hit back and then run—with 
the emphasis on the ‘run? My brother 
did the same. 

* When my father found this out, he got 


a strap and told us that if he ever heard of 
our being beaten by any of the children, 
or of our running away from them, he 
would give us an extra whipping himself. 


Trapped in the bulkhead compartment of a ship when there is an explosion, 
the water creeps higher and higher, almost drowning Pearl White and 
She has repeatedly risked death by drowning 


He did it, too. And soon we learned that 
it was better to stand up to the children 
than to take our punishment at home. 
“When my tabac found that we were 
afraid of the dark, he set out to cure us of 
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that, too. At night he would send us on 
errands, each of us in a different direction. 
Often I’ve had to go half a mile, or more, 
out on some dark and lonely road. And 
I couldn't pretend 
that I had done it; for 
he made me go after 
something which 
I had to bring back 
as proof that I really 
had gone where [ 
was sent. He used 
to send me to the 
dark cellar for things, 
and up-stairs to the 
dark bedrooms. He 
meant it all right, 
but it didn't cure 
me. Iam still afraid 
of the dark." 

“And do you mean 
that now, when you 
do dangerous stunts 
for the pictures, you 
are afraid?" [ asked. 

"[ do mean it!" 
she said emphatical- 
ly. “I am petrified 
with fear. Cold! 
Frozen! Terrified! I 
tell you, I'm a cow- 
ard." 


v YET you never 


have someone 
take your place when 
there is a particularly 
dangerous stunt to be 
gone through with, do you?” 

“You mean, do I ever have anyone 
‘double’ for me, as we call it in moving 
pictures? No, I never have done that.” 

“Why not?” 


As the heroine in “The Black Secret," Pearl White 
has a fight with a ruffian, who throws her down a 
flight of stairs. She has had many of these struggles 
on stairs, one of them continuing down several 
flights and resulting in her jaw being dislocated 


thrust 


When a bunch of moving-picture German soldiers 
their bayonets 
distance of her throat, Pearl White could only 
shut her eyes and hope that the men behind 
those particular guns were good judges of distance 


almost within pricking 
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*Well, there's a sort of fascination 
about it, for one thing. And after it's all 
over, there's a kind of exhilaration in 
having done it! I suppose it means more 
to me because I am afraid. You say to 
yourself ‘I thought I couldn't go through 
with it, but I did And that makes you 
feel d inside. 

“Then, too, you must remember that 
when I began working in the pictures, I 
didn't count for much personally. 
wasn't famous. When I did ‘The Perils of 
Pauline’ it was the picture that drew. If I 
broke my neck, or my back, or spoiled my 
poor face, they could get somebody else. 
After I had made a reputation, 1t was 
different. My name counted then, so then 
they did want me to have someone double 
for me in any very dangerous stunts." 

“Why didn't you do it?” 

* Partly from pride and partly because, 
for some reason, I never seem to get hurt 
doing the big things." She rapped on the 
wooden table beside her. “I’ve done a 
million stunts. I've been hurt over and 
over again. But” (rap, rap, rap) “it never 
happened when I was doing what looked 
really: dangerous. 

“At least, not since I have been in 
moving pictures. When I was a young 
girl, I traveled with the circus for a while 
doing a trapeze act. Once, when I was 
hanging by my right hand, the ligaments 
in my wrist pulled out, and I dropped. I 
fell on the edge of the net, rolled out of it, 
came down on my shoulder, and broke 
my collar bone. 


"SINCE I went into the pictures, m 
serious injuries have come throug 
some slight mischance; not during a big 
moment of danger. For instance, in one 
picture I was bound with ropes, my hands 
tied behind me, and I was left in the cellar 
of a building, which was then set on fire. 
The hero was to rescue me just in the 
nick of time. 

"Everything went smoothly until he 
tried to carry me up the stairs. I was still 
bound, and he had thrown me over his 
shoulder, with my head hanging down his 
back. He had carried me up six or seven 
steps when he lost his balance, and 
toppled over backward. I couldn’t help 
myself, so I struck on the top of my head, 
displacing several vertebrz. 

“That was the worst hurt I have re- 
ceived. The pain was terrible. For two 
years I simply lived with osteopaths, and 
to this day I have some pretty bad times 
with my back. Yet you wouldn’t have 
called that a dangerous stunt, or any 
stunt at all, so far as I was concerned. 

“In another picture, I was thrown into 
the water from a ferryboat just as it was 
coming into the ferry slip. The slip is en- 
closed by high walls of solid planking, 
reaching down into the water, and it 
would look as if I could not escape being 
crushed between the boat and the wall of 
theslip. But at the crucial moment a rope 
is thrown to me, I catch it, and am pulled 
out just in time to miss death. 

* Well, the program was carried out all 
right. I was thrown into the water; then, 
while the ferry—which looked to me as 
big as the Woolworth Building—came 
slowly closer, the rope was thrown to me. 
I had been afraid I would miss it; but I 
didn't and they pulled me up onto the 
dock just in time. 

“Then, as I lay there in somebody's 
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arms, with my eyes closed, I said, ‘Well, 
boys! I did it!’ And with that, I threw out 
my left arm in a gesture which anyone 
might have made in those circumstances. 
As I let it drop, my hand went over the 
side of the dock; and at that moment the 
ferryboat crashed in, caught my hand, and 
broke the bones in all the fingers. 

“Do you see? The dangerous part of the 
stunt went off all right. And then, when 
it was all over and I was ‘safe,’ I did a 
simple little thing and got my hand 
smashed. 


“IN ONE picture I had to fight with 
another Lo down several flights of 
stairs. It was real fighting, too; rolling over 
and over, striking our heads against the 
banisters and the wall, struggling all the 
way. I accidentally knocked the other boy 
unconscious; but aside from that and the 
inevitable bruises, neither of us was hurt. 
“Then we wound up with what looked 
like 4 comparatively simple stunt: he was 
to be sitting on a low bench in the hall 
below, and I was to jump over the banister 
from above and land on him. Then we 
were to roll off onto the floor and continue 
our fight. It wasn’t a very big jump, and 
the bench he was on was only about two 
feet high. 

“T made the jump all right, landed on 
him, and we rolled off. But as we went 
over, his hand happened to catch me just 
right, at the side of my neck, and dislo- 
cated my jaw! Again the big stunt had 
gone through safely, and my injury had 
come in some unexpected mischance. 

* Why, I was standing on the curb one 
day, waiting for a street car. Millions of 

eople do that and never think of dn 

either did I. But when I stepped off— 
only about a six-inch step—1 somehow 
fell and broke my ankle. 

“When I first went into pictures, we 
were making some cowboy scenes up in 
the Bronx, right near New York. Iwasa 
good rider; in fact, it was my riding that 

t me my chance at moving picture work. 
Altho h I was a ‘trap’ performer in the 
aris was crazy to be an equestrienne 
and was always riding the horses around 
‘the lot’ in my spare moments. Later, I 
traveled with a theatrical company, doin 
one-night stands in the Southwest. An 
every time I had a chance, I would get a 
a horse and go cavorting around the 
country. 

“In that way I learned to ride pretty 
well. When it came to the wild riding 
necessary in the pictures, I did all kinds 
of stunts. I’ve been thrown dozens of 
times; and while I have been knocked out 
repeatedly, I never was badly injured. 

“One day, in making those Wild-West 
pictures in the Bronx, I was doing a 
perfectly simple bit of work, just straight 
riding. However, the sun was in my eyes 
and I didn't notice a little sapling ahead. 
It wasn't thicker than my wrist, anyway. 
But my pony dashed by so close to the 
sapling that it struck my knee and broke 
my knee cap. l 

“So why worry about the big things? 
It's the little ones that get me. There was 
the time, for instance, when we were 
making pictures down in Florida. In one 
se] was to jump off a moving steam 
yacht. And, by the way, I want to say 
this: I never do a serious stunt without 
first studying the possibilities of danger, 
so as to avoid an accident if I can. 


“In this case, for example, the director 
told me to jump from the rail of the yacht, 
at the middie of the boat, which was to 
continue steaming ahead until it moved 
out of the picture. I was to have a life 
preserver in my hand and was to keep hold 
of it as I struck the water. 

“Well, I did some thinking on my own 
hook. And then, when the director had 
gone off to the tug, where the camera man 
was, and which was to keep abreast of us 
so as to get a long shot of the whole per- 
formance, I hunted up the captain. 

“*Do you know from what part of the 
boat I am to jump?' I asked him. 

** Why, from toward the stern,’ he said. 

**Not at alll’? I explained. ‘I’m to 
jump from the middle of the boat.’ 

"But you can’t do that!’ he said. ‘If 
I’m steaming ahead, the suction will 
carry you under the vessel.’ 

“‘I know that,’ I told him. ‘But if you 
stop your engine, I will get away, and 
your momentum will carry you out of the 
picture all right. I’ll have somebody give 
you the signal when to stop.’ 

“I made another change, too. I realized 
that if I held onto the life preserver when 
I struck the water, my arm would get an 
awful wrench. So I let go of the life pre- 
server just before I hit the water, and then 
caught hold of it again as I came up. 


“BUT,” she went on with a touch of 

bitterness, “there was one thing which 
nobody had told me! Perhaps they did not 
know—certainly J did not know—what 
was in the water between the yacht and 
the tug. ... Sharks! .. . I saw several of 
them around me as I swam to the tug; and 
I was too frightened then to do anythin 
but swim—and pray. I did both as har 
as I could. 

* Again luck was with me. Or maybe it 
was Providence. I believe in praying. I 
confess that I don't do enough of it, except 
when I am frightened. But I'm scared so 
often that I keep in pretty good practice. 

“Anyway, I escaped that time, when 
the risk was really a serious one. And then 
the next day, when I was doing a scene on 
the beach, where you wouldn't have 
thought I could get hurt if I tried, I 
stepped on a shell, cut my foot, had blood 
poisoning, and was laid up for three weeks. 

“At one time, I thought I wanted to be 
an aviator; so I had a couple of months of 
off-and-on instructions; off and on as to 
lessons, I mean; for I never went ‘off’ the 
ground. About that time we were making 
a picture in which the hero was cast away 
on a desert island. The place was really 
Staten Island, in New York Harbor; but 
there are parts of it which are deserted as 
anything you will find in the South Seas. 

"They wanted a scene where the heroine 
lands on the island in an airplane, rescues 
the hero, and flies away with him. They 
thought I would double for this scene; 
have somebody else actually fly the 
machine for the long shot of it in the air. 
They could take close-ups of me starting 
it and landing. 

“But I insisted on making the whole 
trip. The machine they had was an old 
one-passenger Wright biplane, so I had to 
go alone. I never had been in the air by 
myself. My only experience had been 
running the machine on the ground. But 
the director didn't know this, and I didn't 
tell him. 

"As a matter (Continued on page 64) 


Alfred Cheney Johnston 


Pearl White 


AS A MOVING picture star who has done hundreds 
of dangerous stunts, Pearl White is famous all over the 
world. She has had an extraordinary life. Born in a 
little Missouri town, she traveled for a while with a 
‘circus, and later became an actress. Then she went 


into the moving pictures, with serials like “The Perils 
of Pauline” and “The Exploits of Elaine." She is now 
doing regular feature pictures for the Fox Film Cor- 
poration. Although she seems the embodiment of 
courage and daring, she says that she is really a coward. 
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Isaac F. Marcosson 


A FAMOUS American journalist, known all over the 
world. He was born in Louisville, Kentucky, and be- 
gan newspaper work—on a salary of nothing a week— 
when he was seventeen. He has filled important edi- 
torial positions on various papers and magazines, but 
his great success has been won as a correspondent 
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dealing with questions of world-wide interest, and as 
an interviewer of distinguished men of all nations. This 
photograph was made especially for “The American 
Magazine" in Mr. Marcosson's room in New York, 
a room filled with autographed pictures of great 
personages whom Mr. Marcosson has interviewed. 


Everything Is Possible 


Nothing is impossible. That is the lesson I learned as a 
newspaper reporter, and it has been the most 
valuable lesson in my life 


By Isaac F. Marcosson 


ANY people ask me what kind 
of magic I employed to make 
men like Lloyd George, Sir 
Douglas Haig, John D. Arch- 
bold, Thomas F. Ryan, Sir 

James M. Barrie, and other inaccessible 
persons talk for publication. 

As a matter of fact there never has 
been any catch or cunning about it. What 
I have had to do these past years has 
simply been a necessary part of the most 
interesting of all occupations—journalism. 

When ES a boy down 
in Louisyille, where I was 
born, my first and only real 
ambition was to be a news- 
paper man. We lived in 
an old-fashioned three-story 

. house with a front porch. 
‘The carrier threw the after- 
noon newspaper into the 
yard, and, rain or shine, I 
was always there ready to 
catch it. - 

I would then lie flat on 
my stomach and devour the 
news. That was the begin- 
ning of my insatiable hun- 
ger for facts. This appetite 

as never diminished. . To 
gratify it I have traveled 
hundreds of thousands of 
miles, penetrated forbidden 
places, and broken down 
the barriers of silence that 
hemmed in kings and cardi- 
nals. 

When I say that I wanted 
to be a newspaper man, it 
does not méan that I had 
what is commonly known as 
literary aspirations. I had 
no hope of ever producing a 
novel. In all the writing 
that I have done I have 
never consciously written 
fiction. It is the throb- 
bing march of events out in 
in an actual world that has al- 
ways stirred my imagination. 

ow, if "m Mice is to be NAI and 
the hope of possible service is the sole 
excuse for it—I must be frank. More- 
over, I must also appear to be inexcusably 
egotistical. There are certain details in 
every person's career known only to that 
individual; and by the same token he 
alone should exercise the right to their 
exploitation, They should not be re- 
vealed save when they can point a con- 
structive moral. I refer especially to his 
hardships and his struggles. 

My father, who was a man of the world, 
failed in business and became a traveling 
salesman. He was therefore absent from 
home almost continually. The whole 


had. 


says Mr. Marcosson. 


been done.’ 


burden of rearing seven children fell upon 
the shoulders of my mother. Whatever I 
may have of energy and character I owe 
to her. She was not only beautiful to look 
at, but she had then, as always, a kindling 
ideal of work that has been my steadfast 
inspiration in everything I have tried to 
accomplish. Until I was able to give her 
a competency I shared every dollar I 
made with her. 

Curiously enough, the first real kinship 
that I had with Sir James M. Barrie was 


Marcosson’s Long Struggle 
to Interview Lloyd George 


a HEN the Great War broke, Lloyd George 
became the bulwark of Allied leadership,” 
“very second of his time 
was parceled out, and some of the foremost men 
on the Continent and even his own colleagues 
were unable to get him. I was sent to Europe to 
interview him. Everyone in London said that an 
interview was not only out of the question, but 
that even a three-minute audience could not be 
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I said, ‘Everything is possible.’ 


“I had fourteen engagements with the Prime 
Minister and they were all broken. I learned that 
he was going away unexpectedly to speak at 
Bristol. When I suggested to his secretary that I 
accompany him, I got the same answer I had 
received from a Standard Oil official: ‘It has never 
I responded that it was time to start. 
I went with Lloyd George on that trip and got the 
interview. It was the first of many. Afterward, 
when I came to know this remarkable little man, 
he said that he had yielded to my importunities 
because of my consistent persistency.” 


not my admiration for his books and plays, 
but the fact that he had once written a 
life of his mother, Margaret Ogilvy. 
Though I originally met him amid the 
tumult of war, we discussed this particu- 
lar book and the glory of motherhood long 
before we talked about the immediate 
issues. 

We were not very flush in those Louis- 
ville days and bare existence was often a 
struggle. My eldest brother showed great 
talent as a musician, and he was sent to 
Germany to study the violin. The second 
boy became deaf from scarlet fever when 
he was five years old and he had to go to 
college. Whatever special education the 


family could afford was naturally lavished 
on them. lI was the youngest son. I 
yearned to go to college, and spent my 
scant nickels and dimes on postage stamps 
affixed to letters to different colleges ask- 
ing for catalogues. 

I went through the ward schools and 
was in my second year at high school 
when our domane fiscal situation became 
acute. My father was ill at a distant city. 
Someone had to begin to produce, and I 
felt that it was up to me to do my share. 
I was then sixteen. 

Without saying anything 
to my mother I got a posi- 
tion in a wholesale liquor 
establishment, and for five 
dollars a week I washed 
bottles, kept books, and 
collected bills. I shall never 
forget the pride with which 
I handed my mother the 
first five-dollar bill I earned. 

During this drudgery I 
never lost sight of the ambi- 
tion to become a newspaper 
man. It so happened that 
the managing editor of the 
Louisville “Times,” an after- 
noon paper, was a friend of 
my father's. He sometimes 
came to our house; and on 
one occasion I confided to 
him that I wanted to be a 
reporter. He said, “Write 
all you can, and I will give 
you the first chance.” 

I took him at his word and 
began to write. From the 
start, I dealttwith concrete 
things. I felt that people 
would be interested in other 
people. I sent in little 
sketches of newsboys, of 
beggars, and accounts of 
odd happenings that I had 
witnessed. Oneout of every 
ten got into the paper. 

ButIwasnotsatisfed. I 
wanted to be a cog in the 
newspaper machine. I started to study 
the “Times” carefully, making a record 
of the kind of articles that appeared most 
frequently. In this I was instinctively 
following one of the great rules that guide 
writing for periodicals. The aspiring 
author often fails because he does not 
know the market he is trying to invade. 

I discovered that the “Times” had 
regular departments which were widely 
read because they, always contained the 
names of well-known local citizens. One 
of these departments was devoted to 
athletic news. As I was something of an 
athlete then, I arranged to write this de- 
partment every (Continued on page 136) 
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WO hundred thousand tres- 
passers have been killed or in- 
jured by the railroads of the 
United $t States in the past twenty 
years. Thirty thousand of them 

were children, and more than 125,000 of 
them wage-earners. 

In 1916.alone, 8,697 persons were killed 
by railroads. Of that number, 3,255 were 
trespassers who had no right to be on 
railroad property. Of the 471 passengers 
killed in that year, 210 lost their lives be- 
cause they crowded too close to the edge 
of station platforms, or tried to get off 
moving trains. 3 

In that same year (by the latest official 
report) 1,852 persons were killed on grade 
crossings, and of these 1,131 were 
riding in automobiles. 

Every day in the year fifteen 
persons are killed simply because 
they take foolish chances. 

Worse than that, you people 
who take the chances—who crowd 
too close to the edge of station 
platforms, who take a short cut 
down the railroad track, who try 
to beat a train at a crossing before 
the gates are lowered, or run your 
autos from behind freight cars 
without looking to see whether a 
train is coming from the opposite 
direction—are responsible for many 
wrecks and uccide: because in 
doing so you aid in breaking the 
nerve of engineers and decreas- 
ing the efficiency of the service. 

Ride in the engine 
of a train, hurtling 
across the country at 
from fifty to seventy 
miles an hour, roaring 
over bridges, grinding 
and crashing over 
crossings and switches, 
and your idea of the 
intelligence of the hu- 
man race changes. You 
see the foolhardiness, 
the foolheadedness of 
taking chances which 
you yourself prob- 
ably have taken some- 
times. 

You read that near- 
ly fourteen thousand 
persons were killed by 
trains in the United 
States in 1919, and 
are vaguely shocked. 
But ride in the engine 
of a fast train five 
hundred miles, and 
you will descend, 
shaken of nerve, mut- 
tering somethin 
about “darn fools’ 
and swearing that you 
came near killing the 
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Rigney never missed a signal. 


People Act as 1f They 


Thrilling experiences of a locomotive engineer driving 
in the engine cab, it looks as if most of us human 


whole fourteen thousand in the seven 
hours of your one trip. 

With the consent of the New York 
Central Railroad, I have been riding in 
the cabs of engines on some of their fastest 
runs, in order to see how you people risk 
your lives. - In two hundred and forty 
miles, at least seventy-five persons came 
near getting hurt or killed. 

Five of them were in two automobiles, 
six were walking on the tracks, two were 
in a wagon crossing the tracks, three were 
persons who dodged under gates and 
raced across the track ahead of us—to 
stop then and watch us go by—and the 
others were on the Albany station plat- 
form, crowding forward beyond the 


JACK RIGNE Y 


In his forty-seven years of service with the New York Central Lines, 
As engineer of the fast trains, he made 
the trip between New York and Albany twelve thousand five hundred 
times. The writer of the accompanying article made two trips with 
Rigney, and says that in a stretch of two hundred and forty miles, at 
least seventy-five persons risked their lives by taking foolish chances 


By Rex 


danger line in their eagerness to be first 
to get onto the train. Probably there 
were still others I did not see. 

I climbed down off the first engine at 
Albany, tolerably unnerved, and decided- 
ly of the opinion that the majority of the 
human race lack the sense God gave 
geese. And yet, a few hours later, I 
caught myself at Utica, jamming my way 
forward beyond the safety line on the 
station platform! 

I rode mostly with an engineer who, 
for forty-seven years, had watched the 
world rushing backward from the window 
of an engine cab. Since 1886 he had been 
an engineer. At an age when most men 
retire, he was driving the great Pacific 

2255, drawing the Empire State 
Express, the queen of the system, 
from Harmon into Albany. A few 
hours later, he hitched onto the 
eastbound Lake Shore Limited, 
and roared back down the valley. 

I^wanted to talk with engineers 
about the things people do, foolish 
and otherwise; and Jack Rigney 
was the man I wanted to be with, 
because he had been watching us a 
long time. 

Interviewing the Sphinx would 
be a soft job compared with inter- 
viewing dock Rigney after he had 
gr: isped the throttle. The rules of 
the road forbade anyone speaking 
to the engineer, but no rules were 
needed in his case. You could 
talk your head off to Rigney, and 

he would not even 
hear! His keen blue 
eyes had not missed a 
signal in forty-seven 
years—and I missed 
four in only forty 
miles above Pough- 


keepsie. 
I watched him as 
we rode. He leaned 


forward at ease, his 
body swaying gently 
with the movements of 
theengine. It is an ac- 
complishment to ride 
in the engine of a fast 
train as it lurches and 
crashes and rolls. If 
you follow the natural 
inclination to stiffen 
and hold on, it means 
weariness and side- 
ache. But Rigney rode 
with the ease of a 
skilled horseman mov- 
ing with his horse. 
Only his eyes and 
his face were rigid. 
The strong jaw was 
thrust a trifle forward. 
His eyes were focused 
upon the signals three 


Wanted to 


be Killed 


some of the fastest trains in the country. To the man 
beings haven't as much sense as God gave geese 


Stuart 


thousand yards ahead, that rise and fall 
every few seconds. Occasionally, as the 
engine shot past a signal, he glanced 
quickly at his gauges, then back again to 
the track ahead. Save for the sharp 
orders to his fireman, he never spoke. 
The responsibility of the lives of perhaps 
four hundred persons, sitting in comfort 
-in the coaches behind, of the persons on 
still other trains, and of those who risk 
their lives on the tracks, was on his 
mind.... 

I rode with Rigney from Harmon to 
Albany and from Albany back to Harmon. 
And I descended, almost trembling at 

having witnessed so many narrow escapes. 
But Tack Rigney had made that same 
trip about twelve thousand five hundred 
times, and had hauled more persons than 
live in New York City. But his nerves 
were as steady as they were the first day 
he rode a train. 

* Narrow escapes?" he repeated as we 
talked at Harmon. "Yes, every run. 
Watch when we get to Albany. l never 
come into that station without fearing we 
will kill someone. 

“ People do not realize the chances they 
take. Tell a fellow he is going to war, and 
he'll be scared blue at the danger of get- 
ting killed. But he will take ten times as 
many chances of getting killed by trains, 
and just laugh. For instance, tell a man 
he is afraid to stand four feet from the 
rails when a fast train goes past, and you 
could not make him do it, because he 
would realize the danger. But a dozen or 
more do it every day when I go past. 
Watch people from the cab of an engine, 
and you get the idea that about half of. 
them want to be killed. You watch ’em— 
I'll be busy." 


HE TALKED again, as his big Pacific 
stood panting easily on the siding at 
Harmon, waiting for the electric to bring 
the Empire State and its eleven cars up 
from New York. Harmon is the station 
where the change is made from electric to 
steam engines. His talk as we waited there 
was the last word until we unhooked at 
Albany. 

Al, bis fireman, talked. Al calls this run 
_ his day off! He takes four such “days off” 
a week. The rest of the time he runs a 
truck farm, sells produce, rebuilds autos 
and trucks, and builds houses. 

Al is said to be the only fireman who 
can talk all the time during a run. He 
strolls around the cab as if in a quiet 
office; his sharp eyes catch every signal; 
he does the heavy work of shoveling, 
tends his gauges, takes water, and has 

lenty of time to chat. With Rigney, 

owever, he never talked—save to reply 
to the barked orders. 

Pulling out of Harmon, we gathered 
speed slowly. It was three miles before the 
heavy train-had attained full momentum 


and was driving along through tunnels 
and around curves at dizzy speed. 

It was rush, grind, rock, and roar to 
Poughkeepsie. Twice, far ahead, I saw 
men standing on the track; and, three or 
four seconds later we swept past them as 
they stepped aside, clutching hats and 
bracing themselves to prevent being 
drawn under the wheels. 

The grade crossings are gone from this 
section, and only at a few points can any- 
one get onto the tracks without climbing 
barriers. Yet going into Poughkeepsie, 
two boys dodged under gates and across 
the tracks. A few miles beyond that, 
another boy, hurrying to join a throng 
swimming in the river, turned to glance 
backward, saw the engine looming close, 
leaped aside, and waved to us, laughing 
at his narrow escape. 


JANOTH ER slow-down marked Hudson; 
and a few miles beyond, where the 
tracks straighten out or sweep in wide 
curves, Al took water, climbed up behind 
me, and remarked: 

“Now she's rolling." 

“Late?” I called. 

“Three minutes," he said. 

“We'll get into Albany late?" I asked— 
but Al only grinned and climbed down to 
shovel coal. 

We were not late! We ran the twenty- 
eight and a fraction miles in twenty-five 
minutes, including the slow-down going 
over the bridge, and pulled in half a 
minute ahead of schedule, 

In that twenty-eight miles I saw. some 
of the incidents of an engineer's life. An 
auto, rushing alongside the track for a 
hundred yards, lunged down a steep 
curving road, and jarred to a stop right 
against the safety gates just as we roared 
past. A group of small girls scuttled 
across the track not a hundred yards 
ahead of the engine. Going onto the 
bridge at Albany, a man ran across the 
network of tracks and climbed the fence 
to reach the footpath. And finally, as we 
plunged down off the bridge, the crowd on 

the station platform lurched forward, 
pressing those, in front close to the white 
safety line. : 

I glanced back after the engine passed, 
and the crowd was milling, some trying to 
‘run alongside the train as it slowed down 
and one was grabbing at a hand rail, try- 
ing to swing onto the train before it 
stopped. Two men leaped off, collidin 
with others, and a trainman eibostulated 
angrily. It was evident that one of them 
' had opened a vestibule door before the 
trainman reached the platform of the car. 
And he had done this in order to gain only 
a second or two. 

I climbed down and into the second en- 
gine, which, a few minutes later was 
racing toward Utica. Then. I changed 
from that engine to another, to roar back 


down the Mohawk and catch Jack and Al 
at Albany again. 

At Schenectady, two persons ran across 
the tracks a short distance ahead of the 
engine, although the gates were down. 
Half a dozen persons on the station plat- 
form crowded forward, evidently thinking 
the train would stop, and then drew back 
in alarm. 

Somewhere near Little Falls an auto 
was hastily backing off the track as we 
passed, and the gate tender was running 
to aid the driver. He evidently had tried 
to cross as the gates were going down, had 
seen the peril, and: stopped just in time. 
Coming back, a man drove across the 
tracks in some horse-drawn vehicle, clear- 
ing them when the engine was within a 
hundred yards—which means a couple of 
seconds. At Albany, four persons ran 
Across a street crossing and dodged under 
thelowered gates. Two workmen, walking 
the tracks, flattened themselves against a 
wall as we flew past. On the station plat- 
form, the crowd jammed forward again 
without waiting for the train to slow 
down. 

Coming down the Hudson, we ran into 
two heavy rain storms, one just as we shot 
into Poughkeepsie. A half-dozen workers, 
evidently from a factory, were taking a. 
short cut to reach shelter. They heard the 
train and got off the tracks only when 
a sharp whistle warned them. It was 
evident they had not heard the train be- 
fore because of the beating of the rain and 
the roar of wind. 

Somewhere farther down the line a man 
hauling brick emerged from between two 
buildings, drove his team almost onto the 
tracks before he saw the on-rushing train, 
jerked them back clear of danger, and 
then waved jauntily as we passed. 


A EVERY such threatened tragedy, I 
glanced across at the engineer. Each 
time an emergency threatened, a quick 
tightening of his grip and a sudden tense 


-stiffening of his figure showed that he saw 


the danger; and the quick relaxation, 
which was like a sigh of relief, marked its 
passing. 

I tell these incidents to show what 
thousands of engineers experience every 
day—when it is not something worse. 

“Notice the crowds at Albany?” 
Rigney inquired, after he had gone over 
the big engine at Harmon and we had 
settled down to talk. “It’s a wonder we 
don’t kill half a dozen there every run. 


-Nothing will stop them from crowding 


forward. It's a wonder an engineer has 
any nerves left. 

‘I’ve been lucky. My engines have 
killed only two persons. One was just 
after I started running an engine. It was 
over on the old Eleventh Avenue line, in 
New York City. He was walking along- 
side the track, (Continued on page 125) 
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“This is your big chance, Tim." She pushed him into his workroom. ‘‘Do the very best work you 


A Hard Nut to Crack 


But Tim did it, through audacity and skill, and in an amusing way 


By Sheldon Wills 


ILLUSTRATION BY HARRY TOWNSEND 


IM SHEEAN'S forbears were 
Irish, as you might guess from 
the name. “Pigpen Irish at 
that," Tim affirmed with a merry 
glint in his black eyes. 

Tim was in the art department of a 
lithograph company, and even crusty old 
John Paren head of the department, 
conceded in his moments of intermittent 
amiability, when Tim was not within ear- 
shot, that Sheean was a comer. 

“That young fellow can paint fruit until 
it actually makes your mouth water,” 
said one prospective label buyer after 
seeing Tim’s work. 


4t 


To say that Tim was pleased when this 
was brought to his ears is putting it mildly. 
He had spent six laborious years in 
climbing to his present position, and he 
firmly believed that he was speeding along 
the highway of success to a goodly com- 
etence. That is, this was his belief until 
ae had to consider the wants of Molly. 
Before he was married, Tim was an 
ardent. believer in the old saw that two 
can live as cheaply as one. After a few 
months of wedded life, however, he 
scratched his head ruefully and admitted 
to himself that whoever made that time- 
honored statement did not live when the 


rent of a little bungalow down at Burlin- 
game was worth a king's ransom. 

After he had paid for the furniture and 
taken out what he considered a fair 
amount of life insurance for Molly, his 
savings account had dwindled to three 
figures. 

Molly was a saving little soul. She had 
an abiding faith in Tim and a great desire 
to get ahead in the world, so this status quo 
condition of their worldly affairs worried 

er. 

“We can make up the savings account 
euy enough,” Tim told her one day after 
a discussion of their monthly expenses. 


ever did. 


**We don’t have to buy anything else now." 

Molly had nodded assent cheerfully 
enough, though with a wise little look in 
her blue eyes. 

But Tim's forty dollars a week seemed 
to vanish like the dew upon the short 
stretch of lawn before the little bungalow. 
With the price of shoes—like his savings 
account—in three figures, counting the 
dollar sign, with suits and hats and 
groceries at proportionately high prices, 
and with the other expenses common to 
those just starting out in life together, the 
said savings account, as a barometer of 
their financial condition, gave every in- 
dication of a long spell of dry weather. 

Once when Molly questioned him again, 
he put her off airily. 

“You see it's like this, honey-bunch,” 
he said. "We're just starting out and it 


takes a lot more money than we expected; ` 


but just wait. I'll get a raise." 

But the raise didn't materialize, and 
finally, when Tim got desperate and asked 
the chief for an increase, he was told kindly 
but firmly that he already was being paid 
more than any water-colorist his com- 
pany had ever had. 

* Perhaps something will turn up that 


will warrant our giving you more money,” 
said the chief as he settled down in his 
chair before a sheaf of papers as a sign of 
dismissal; “but at the present we can do 
nothing." 


AFTER the advent of Tiny Tim, with the 
added expenses consequent to such 
arrivals, the little savings account was 
swept completely away. 

It was Kenyon, the star salesman, who 
first gave Tim an inkling of a way out 
of his difficulties. Kenyon was making 
five thousand a year. 

“You ought to get into the selling game, 
Tim; that’s where the big money is,” said 
Kenyon one day as he loafed about the 
art-room during one of his frequent visits 
to the plant. 

Tim pondered this statement quite 
seriously. He also talked the idea over 
with Molly; and one day, screwing up his 
courage, he broached the subject to Bard- 
well, the sales manager. But Bardwell 
discouraged the project. 

“You see, Tim, while you're an all-fired 
good artist, you don’t know the first 
principles of salesmanship. Selling is an 
art, just like doing water colors. Take 


I'll pack your bag so you can catch the early train. And, mind! don't forget the pig" 


Kenyon, for instance. He couldn't sketch 
a design in a thousand years, but he can 
go out and sell labels to a hitching post. 
You're an artist, my boy, and an artist 
never was a salesman." 

Tim stuck, because there was nothing 
else to do; but the idea would not down, 
and when not engaged with Tiny Tim he 
spent his evenings in reading up on the 
technicalities of the iehographer s art and 
also in devouring books on salesmanship. 

The Consolidated Fruit Growers’ ac- 
count was the most important that had 
come up since Kenyon had sold the North- 
west ekers three years before. It 
was an association of fruit growers formed 
to market the products of its grower- 
members, and, being a new organiza- 
tion with great possibilities, it was looked 
upon as a plum by every lithograph house 
on the coast, as well as by a number of 
big Eastern plants. Freylinghausen, the 
general manager of the new corporation, 
was a shrewd old bird, and when it was 
intimated that he was in the market for 
half a million box labels, speculation was 
rife as to the house which would get the 
contract. 

Bardwell, of course, at once sent Ken- 
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on down to sell the Consolidated, and 
looked upon the order as good as booked. 
But when, after a week's absence, Kenyon 
put in an appearance and gloomed about 
the office it was rumored that he, the great 
Kenyon, the star salesman of them all, 
had fallen down at last. 

Finally Kenyon had clumped into the 
art-room, where Tim sat putting a delicate 
blush upon the cheek of a golden-ripe 

each. He watched the swift ply of the 
brush for a while in gloomy silence, then 
snorted explosively! 

“That’s a soft snap you've got, young 
fellow!” 

Tim looked up and grinned sympa- 
thetically. 

“Heard you'd been 
Kenyon.” 

“Turned down! You said something 
then. Turned down and stepped on.” 
Kenyon was proud of his record and it 
galled him that he had failed. “I wrote 
and telephoned and telegraphed; I went 
in person and waited for hours; I did 
everything but beg on hands and knees 
for an interview, but Freylinghausen 
wouldn't even see me!" : 

He chewed the end of his cigar savagely. 

* Well, he can go to the devil! I'm no- 
body's dog. I told Bardwell I was done 
with Freylinghausen, and that he'd better 
send someone else down there." He eyed 
Tim sardonically. ‘‘That’s your chance, 
Tim." 

Tim's heart thumped against his ribs 
with a suddenness that left him shak- 
ing. If Bardwell would only give him 
the chance! But what could he expect, 
who had never sold a label in his life, 
when Kenyon had fallen down? Then he 
thought of Molly, with her anxious eyes, 
Molly who was doing all the housework 
and taking care of Tiny Tim in addition. 
Molly needed new at too, and Tiny 
Tim— Well, it wouldn’t do any harm to 
speak to Bardwell again. 

He found the tall, angular, sandy-haired, 
suave sales manager sitting at his desk. 

“Well, Tim, what is it?” 


turned down, 


IM'S heart hammered against his ribs 

again, but the black Irish eyes looked 
straight into Bardwell's keen gray ones 
as he said, "I've come to ask you to give 
me a chance at that Consolidated con- 
tract, Mr. Bardwell.” 

The sales manager lifted an impatient 
hand. 

“You can't swing it, Tim,” he replied a 
trifle sharply. ‘Why, even Kenyon has 
fallen down. I can’t take any chances on 
this deal, because we’ve got to get that 
order.” 

“But—” began Tim eagerly. 

“The Consolidated is going to be one 
of the biggest concerns on the coast,” 
Bardwell cut in. ‘‘This order, while im- 

rtant in itself, means more to us than 
just the profits on these labels. It means 
that whoever sells them will be solid with 
Freylinghausen and right in line for future 
business,” he explained. 

“I know that, Mr. Bardwell. That's 
why I want the chance. I know I can land 
that order.” 

“If I thought you had the ghost of a 
show, Tim, I’d let you go in a minute.” 

His gaze wandered abstractedly out of 
the window. 

Suddenly he swung around and shifted 
his gaze to Tim. His look was no longer 
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abstracted, but keen as a rapier’s thrust. 
“No, Tim, I can’t chance it,” he said 
decisively. “The risk’s too great; but 
I'll tell you what I'll do.” Bardwell ap- 
praised him again with a keen, searching 
glance. "I'll give you a week off to perfect 
a plan. Then, if it looks good, we can try 
it. But you haven't the experience to 
tackle the job alone. Why, Freyling- 
hausen would scare you to death!" 


WE EN Tim left the office that evening 
his first thought was of Molly. The 
news must be broken to her at once, so 
he boarded a passing car and transferred 
to the Peninsular interurban, which 
seemed to take an interminable time to 
reach Burlingame and the little rose- 
covered bungalow where Molly and Tiny 
Tim were waiting. 

Molly knew there was something in the 
wind the moment she heard his step, it 
was so quick and eager, so indicative of 
something unusual. As for Tim, he could 
hardly wait until dinner was over and 
Tiny Tim had been tucked protestingly 
into his little crib out on the sleeping 
porch. When he had quieted, Molly 
looked up with a smile:, 

“Well, Tim, let's have it." 

Tim drew her down upon the arm of his 
big chair and she was soon put in posses- 
sion of the facts. Her practical nature 
asserted itself in her first question. 

“Fine, Timmy-boy! What kind of a 
plan have you thought of?" 

* Haven't any yet. Maybe it’s a fool 
move on my part to try thisout, but we've 
got a week to whip one in shape. If I fall 
down now, it's the boneyard for me so far 
as selling is concerned. It'll be art for 
art's sake, sure enough." 

“ Fiddlesticks! There must be some way. 
Freylinghausen is only human." 

Tim put Molly gently aside, jumped 
up from the big chair and walked rest- 
lessly about the room. 

“I thought of a thousand things on 
the way down, Molly: everything, from 
bribing Freylinghausen's stenographer to 
kidnapping the man himself. if 1 can 
only get a plan that will enable Kenyon 
to get in and see him. . . . I’ve got to think 
up something that will make a distinct 
impression, or I'll lose out." 

olly had slipped into the big chair 
vacated by Tim, and was sitting, chin 
cuddled in her palms, eyes absently fixed 
upon a picture on the opposite wall. 

1m's glance followed hers a trifle im- 
patiently, then he gave a whoop, quickly 
smothered as he thought of sloiuberine 
Tiny Tim, and turned excitedly to Molly. 

“By the bones of St. Patrick, I've got 
it!" he cried. 

“Molly listened to the rush of words that 


* followed as Tim outlined and enlarged 


upon the idea that had flashed upon him. 
“Its splendid, Tim, perfectly splen- 
did!" she cried, with a red spot burning 
in each cheek. “But listen! You have a 
week to bring in a plan. Why not put it 
in practice Nourestt? Show Bardwell you 
have the real stuff in you!” 
Then she outlined what she had in 
mind—talked until Tim’s incredulity and 
hesitation gave way to belief and enthu- 
siasm, which under the sway of her words 
uickly hardened into determination. 
When she had finished, she faced him, 
blue eyes flaming with excitement. 
“This is your big chance, Tim.” She 


pushed him into his workroom. “Do the 
very best work you ever did. I'll pack 
your bag so you can catch the early train. 
And, mind! don't forget the pig." 

In the afternoon of the morning fol- 
lowing Tim's arrival at the town where 
the headquarters of the Consolidated 
Fruit: Growers' were located, Miss Gray- 
son, Freylinghausen's private stenog- 
rapher, signed for a special delivery letter 
for her chief. It was not a bulky letter, 
but the large square envelope containing 
it was of unusually fine texture and bore 
no return address. 

"Open it," directed Freylinghausen 
briefly. “Some fellow has another scheme, 
I suppose, to get me to read something." 

But within the envelope there. was 
little to read. It contained merely a card, 
upon which was a bit of water color, 
exquisitely done: the half of a golden-ri 
apricot, pit removed, every grain of the 
delicately colored flesh so true to nature 
that Freylinghausen involuntarily gave 
a grunt of approval. 

o letter accompanied the sketch, but 
down in the lower right-hand corner of the 
card was a minute drawing of a pigpen 
containing a solitary porker; leaning 
against the pen was a typical, old-country 
Irishman, cutty pipe bowl down. Be- 
neath, in fine script was the one word, 
“Sheean.” 

The next day came another water color: 
a single prune this time—the deep purple 
of the ripe fruit overlaid with its delicate 
bloom, contrasting with the rich amber of 
the flesh exposed by the removal of the pit. 

The third day brought a sketch for a 
box label. The top-notch brand of the 
Consolidated’s products was so cleverly 
worked in with the fruit itself that Frey- 
linghausen gave it favorable comment. 

He looked again at the little pigpen and 
the tiny figure of the Irishman in the 
lower right-hand corner of the card. 

* H-m-mm! Might see this man Sheean 
when he shows up, Miss Grayson." 


DURING the past three days, Tim had 
had plenty of time to put in on the 
other eid of his campaign, and he had 
utilized it to good advantage. 

Taking the costs his sales manager had 
given him, he figured prices on box labels 
in quantities from half a million to five 
million and on quantities in between. He 
figured the cost of the art work, the press 
work, the paper, the mk; and when he had 
figured and refigured and checked and re- 
checked his work, he knew to a cent what 
it would cost his company to put out 
labels similar to the sketch he had sent 
Freylinghausen. f 

On the morning of the fourth day, Tim 
resolved to put his campaign to the test; 
so, dressing with unusual care and armed 
with his cost-facts, he presented himself 
at the office of the Consolidated Fruit 
Growers’. Extending a card to the girl 
at the information desk, he asked to see 
Mr. Freylinghausen. 

“Have you an appointment?" . she 
asked doubtfully. 

“Kindly take him my card,” interrupted 


im. 

The girl took the card and looked at it 
wonderingly. It was perfectly blank ex- 
cept the lower right-hand corner, in which 
was a minute but excellently executed 
drawing of a pigpen containing a solitary 
porker; against (Continued on page 110) 


Read here about astonishing and amusing mistakes people make when they 
telegraph—also study the article for tips that will be useful to you, no 
matter whether you send a wire once a year or a hundred times a day 


Perhaps You Think You Know 
How to Send a ‘Telegram 


By Hugh S. Fullerton 


F ANYONE had told me last week 

that six persons out of seven don't 

know how to send a telegram, I 

should have smiled smugly to myself 

and classed him as one of those 
Smart Alecs who get all their thrills out 
of life by spreading information which 
would be mighty interesting if it ever 
chanced to be true. 

But that was last week. Yesterday, I 
dropped into a branch telegraph office in 
New York City and got acquainted with 
a grizzled veteran who was pounding 
brass when Tom Edison had the wire at 
Pleasant Plain, Ohio, whose youth was 


those telegrams the senders tried to file 
without a signature; two were not ad- 
dressed; five of the signatures were so 

orly written that the receiving clerk 
Rad rewritten them; eleven messages were 
so scrawled that the receiver fad re- 
written one or more words correctly; nine 
had not been marked as to the desired 
classification; two did not mean anything 
—at least not to any outsider, and one 
was so illegible that the clerk had asked 
the sender to read it, and then had done 
the whole message over on a typewriter, 
saving the original. Of the twenty-eight 
messages, only four had been written and 


marked correctly for transmission, and 
those four came from one concern. In 
other words, six sevenths of this typical 
batch of telegrams had something wrong 
with them. 

“There’s another thing to consider," 
said the operator. ‘“‘I’ve got a good 
receiving clerk here. The mistakes we 
showed you were all caught at the 
counter. I caught one other in sending 
and fixed it, because I could, under the 
rate. How do we know how many got 
past us?” 

“All these mistakes seem due to care- 
lessness," I remarked. 


spent in the joyous life of a 
tramp operator, and who 
was jerking code of his own 
making long before there 
was a code book. I have 
been camping in this same 
office most of the time since 


—and getting humbler by 


the minute. 

"Do people nowadays 
make mistakes sending tele- 
grams?" [ asked, by way of 
introduction. 

The cid om tatur looked 
at me pityingly. 

^ Mistakes)" he snorted. 
“Do they make mistakes? 
Say, if I sent. the messages 
that come here just as they 
are written, I'd have a line 
of kickers a block long all 
the time." 

“But what's the matter 
with us folks—after all the 
money the telegraph com- 
panies have spent to educate 
us?” I asked. “Id like to 
be able to tell people how 
to send a telegram, what 
mistakes to avoid." 

"You're on a fine job, 
bo,” shot back the veteran. 
“You can't think up mis- 
takes for folks to avoid half 
as fast as they'll think up 
new ones to make." 

* But what mistakes are 
commonest?” I urged. 

* Come around here,” he 
said. "There's nothing like 
seeing for yourself. Here 
are the telegrams that have 
come in this morning, 
twenty-eight of them. Let's 
look 'em over.” 

He called the counter 
clerk and the two men made 
up a little set of statistics— 
while-you-wait. Four of 


‘Examine These Two Badly 
Blundering Telegrams 


s ARELESSNESS and haste in writing cause most 
of the trouble,” a seasoned old operator told 
Mr. Fullerton. “Take the word ‘and,’ for 
example. I know of two instances in which it was 
written so that it plainly read ‘died.’ The second 
stroke of the ‘a’ was a little too high, and an uninten- 
tional dot over the first stroke of the ‘n,’ at the bottom 
instead of at the top, and the writing done with the 
arm movement that rounds the ‘n’ and ‘m’ at the 
bottom instead of at the top—and there you are. 

“On one occasion this occurred in a message sent to 
his headquarters by one of two men who had been sent 
by a dry-goods concern to open a store in an up-state 
town in New York. The location had been secured, 
lease arranged for, and the purchase of goods to stock 
the store was under way. ‘The assistant manager 
meant to write ‘Morris and I go to Albany to-night.’ 
Because of the peculiar manner in which 'and' was 
written, it read, ‘Morris died I go to Albany to-night.’ 


.Morris was to be the manager of the new store. With 


Morris dead, the project was dead. The concern 
believed in quick action in the supposed emergency. 
The lease was given up by wire, the orders canceled, 
and when the error was discovered the store had been 
rented to a rival concern; no other desirable site was 
available, and the entire project was abandoned. 
“Another sad case was that of a New York man who 
was accustomed to taking hunting trips in the Adiron- 
dacks, partly for relaxation and partly to get away from 
an exacting and somewhat jealous wife. His favorite 
uide and companion on these occasions was one 
ahoney. Having remained away longer than he 
expected he telegraphed his wife, ‘Am having the time 
of my life Mahoney is with me.’ He was one of those 
disjointed writers. Imagine the result when his wife 
read, ‘Am having the time of my life, my honey is 
with me.’” 


“Yes, and no,” he said. 
“Tt is my judgment that the 
very thing that makes the 
telegram so valuable and 
necessary is the thing that 
causes most of the mistakes. 
You send a telegram because 

ou are in a hurry, or 

ecause of an emergency. 
You make mistakes because 

ou are in a hurry, or 

ecause you are excited 
over the emergency. Any- 
one who is hustling or 
excited is likely to pull a 
bone. Watch any man 
writing a telegram, and nine 
times out of ten you'll notice 
that he's writing as fast as 
he can. He does it because 
the idea of telegraphing 
suggests speed to his mind, 
and he cannot help it. 

“Now, down at the main 
office they may tell you that 
folks have quit making 
mistakes. That's because 
they get the soft business, 
the big business from the 
big firms that have expert 
stenographers writing the 
telegrams, and experts read- 
ing them before they leave 
the office. It's a matter of 
routine with them—and no 
cause for excitement. It’s 
us birds out in the bushes 
that get the tough stuff. 
Old Brera Public files 
here. We deal with the 
people who consider sending 
a telegram an event. 

“T am not claiming oper- 
ators never make mistakes, 
or that receiving clerks are 
infallible, but we prevent a 
hundred mistakes where we 
make one. Nor am I boast- 
ing (Continued on page 118) 
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Gravely she nodded her 
head. The next minute, 
however, a smile spread 
over her face, brightening its 
serious contours and add- 
ing a twinkle to her steady, 
grave eyes. She moved 
ever a little on the rock 
and he sat down beside her 


“Practically Engaged” 
A story of what every girl knows 
By Dorothy S. Phillips 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLARENCE F. 


AVE you ever tried to define 

that curious term which in- 

trudes itself frequently into 
D gossipy conversation, Oh! So- 

and-so,and So-and-so—they’ re 
practically engaged, you know.” Once 
even, I heard a girl talking in casual 
fashion about two or three men to whom 
in the past she had been practically en- 
gaged. 

“There’s no such thing,” a friend of 
mine affirmed; "you're either engaged to 
be married or you aren't." Which would 
seem a rather clear, definite statement 
and a very understandable conclusion. 
Yet there are many young men and young 
girls scattered here and there in our towns 
and our cities who have had no thought 
of matrimony, who have wanted only to 
have a good time together for a little 
while, but who have suffered under that 
branding phrase, and been shoved into 
false, strained situations. 

So it was with Donald Waring. It was 
not that he did not like Elise. He liked 
her very much, better than any other girl 
in town. 

It had all started with Don's taking her 
to a couple of dances; and before he real- 
ized it, the town, according to its imme- 
morial custom of pairing off its young peo- 
ple, had linked his name with Elise's. At 
picnics, it was always, "You'll bring Elise, 
of course," and at dances, “Oh, Elise, 
you're going with Don, I suppose." And 
when he went away to college Elise wrote 
him two or three times a week, long let- 
ters detailing the doings of the town; and 
he wrote back. 

So he drifted along for five years, until 
at twenty-two he was graduated from col- 
lege ind. came home, tall, sturdy, and 
good-looking. Then he suddenly made 
the discovery that the whole town, in- 
cluding his “Family, Elise, Elise's family, 
expected him to settle down and after a 
couple of months' vacation take the posi- 
tion which was awaiting him in his uncle's 
bank. 

Now, Don had no desire to work in a 
bank; neither had he any desire to stay 
put in his native town. Under his calm 
exterior, a little adventure spark was 
working its way, bringing to him visions 
of New York, and of ranches Out West. 
He had a wild idea of beating his way to 
the Coast, tramping new roads, seeing 
new faces, exploring unknown regions. 

ut: 

“My dear,” said his mother, “you have 
to have money to get married.” . 

“You can't expect a girl to wait for- 
ever," said his elder brother. 
` And said Elise, “You aren't going 
away again, Don, are you, when you've 
just got back?" 

Don pondered the matter over on the 
train on his way to pay his yearly dutiful 
visit to his grandmother. Elise was a 


dear girl. There was something about 
her— But he was not sure he wanted to 
marry her; he wasn't sure he wanted to 
marry anybody, for a while. Yet—he sat 
uP late that night writing her a long letter 
about the queer people he had seen on the 
train, and the changes that had taken 
place on the farm since the summer be- 
fore. And twice a day he jogged three 
miles behind the old brown horse to the 
village for the mail. : 

His grandmother's farm was in rolling, 
hilly country. Her nearest neighbor was 
nearly a mile off, and, besides, Don knew 
no one. He was left much to himself. 
He wandered listlessly around the barns, 
and took long, lonely walks over the 
wooded hills back of the pasture land. 
He could not help wishing he were home, 
or at least that Elise were with him. “Pil 
be glad when you get back," she had 
written; "it's lonesome without you." 
And it was lonesome without her. 

“Of course, I love her; of course, I 
want to marry her!" he said to himself. 


jest then he heard the tinkle of water, 
turned off the path, pushed aside the 
underbrush, and came suddenly upon a 
little brook and—a girl. 

She was sitting on a rock not ten feet 
from him, dangling her bare feet in the 
running water. A linen riding coat and 
breeches covered her trim figure; beside 
her on the rock were her boots and put- 
tees. 

. For a few minutes, Don stood, watching 
her, silent, tense. Then, with a quick lit- 
tle movement, she looked up, and their 
eyes met. She did not blush; she did not 
giggle; she did not try to hide her bare 
legs. Calmly, impersonally, without em- 
barrassment, she considered him, her 

Bey Die eyes meeting his gaze direct and 

rank: 


He took a little step forward. “Is it 
fun?" he asked. 
Gravely she nodded her head. The 


next minute, however, a smile spread 
over her face, brightening its serious con- 
tours and adding a twinkle to her steady, 
grave eyes. She moved over a little on 
the rock and he sat down beside her, a 
little behind her, so that his correctly 


shod feet would not dangle into the * 


stream. 

*T've always liked wading,” she said in 
a low voice without looking at him. 
“When we were kids, we used to go down 
to the seashore, and we'd take off our 
shoes and stockings and let the waves 
chase us." : : 

“You know what I'd like to do," he 
said suddenly; "I'd like to follow that 
brook, and keep on going and going and 
going, and never know what's around the 
next bend." 

She flashed him a quick glance. “A 
man can." 


UNDERWOOD 


“Oh, no, he can't!" 

"Can't you?" She pulled her feet 
quickly out of the water, tucked them 
under her, and faced him, sitting cross- 
legged upon the rock. "Tell me about 
yourself." . 

And he did, all about his home, and his 
father and mother and his elder brother, 
and the parties and the dances, and col- 
lege and the position waiting for him at 
the bank, and his disgust at "settling 
down," told her about everything except 
Elise—not so much because he wanted to 
hide that part of his life, but rather be- 
cause for the moment Elise seemed very 
far away. 

“Families are a nuisance—sometimes," 
she said. "They're awfully dear, but they 
do interfere. They want to make every- 
thing nice and comfortable and orderly 
for you. They want to save you from dis- 
turbances and troubles, when what you 
want is disturbances and troubles. That's 
where the fun comes in!" She paused be- 
fore going on. “It’s all right for my 
brothers to seek their fortunes in New 
York; but Father can't understand why I 
must do the same. Of course, he says I 
can; but he doesn't want me to. I'm go- 
ing to, though; I'm just vacationing now, 
after college, but in the fall—the fall— 
I'm going to get out and earn my living; 
at least try to. I'm Sophie Conant.” 

Conant? Conant? Oh, yes, he remem- 
bered; they were the people who owned 
the next farm to his grandmother's, rich 
people they were, who only once in a while: 
visited their farm. 

Sophie glanced at her wrist watch. 
*T'll have to go," she said in a matter-of- 
fact tone, “if you'll turn your back, Ill 
put on my shoes and stockings." 

He obeyed. “All right,” she said a few 
minutes later. He turned around. She 
was standing on the rock, tall, slim, and 
well-built. There was a certain air of dig- 
nity and aloofness about her, and yet the 
gaze that met his was simple and friendly. 

“This doesn’t mean,” she said, pointing 
to her breeches, “that I’m riding. I’m 
not now. I’m in the flivver. Tes out 
there on the road." 


HE FOLLOWED her through the un- 
derbrush out to a narrow woods road 
that skirted the top of the hill. Drawnu 
at the side of the road was a mud-stained, 
battered car. She stepped up, cranked it, 
got in, and with a smile and a wave of her 
hand, drove off down the road. He stood 
watching her out of sight, before he turned 
slowly and walked back to the farm. 
'The next morning he walked the mile 
up to the Conant farm. As he came in 
the yard, a load of hay passed him. So- 
phie was sitting on top. The minute the 
wagon stopped, she slipped down and 
ael toward him, smiling, glowing 
with life. She wore a pair of blue overalls 
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reaching halfway down her legs; the low- 
cut neck of her white shirtwaist revealed 
a tan V, and her sleeves were rolled up 
above the elbow, showing her brown, mus- 
cular arms. Her head was bare. 

“I farmeretted during the war," she 
said. "Come and help me tramp it down, 
won't you?" 

After that, he saw her every day. They 
explored the country together in her car, 
and hiked for miles back up in the hills, 
taking their lunch with them and eating 
it in the woods. 

Don forgot that he was to stay only ten 
days with his grandmother, forgot that 
his family were expecting him home, for- 
got that he had not written Elise for days, 
and that for days he had not heard from 
her. Sophie filled his mind; Sophie and 
the easy swing of her walk as she tramped 
beside him, and the comradeship of her 
low voice. 


"THEY took their supper with them one 

evening to the bare top of a nearby 
hill. There they watched the sun set, 
and the mists rise in the valley. 

Later they walked home by moonlight. 
The familiar paths through the woods 
were strange and shadowy; twigs crackled, 
and queer night noises came upon their 
ears. The night ‘was so beautiful that 
they could not go in, so they perched 
themselves on the pasture 
talked. 

He walked the mile back to his grand- 
mother's farm in an ecstasy of joy, his 
thoughts running riotously around her, 
his feet seeming to float along the road. 
He had never been so happy in all his 
young life. 

|^ Softly he let himself in the unlocked 

| door and slipped up the stairs. As he 
lighted the lamp in his room, he noticed a 
white envelope on his bureau. Somebody 
must have driven down to the village for 
the mail, he thought to himself. | He 
stepped over and looked at it.  Elise's 
neat little handwriting met his eye—and 
suddenly, with a thud, Donald Waring 
came down to earth. 

For à minute, he stood there staring at 
that letter, then slowly, almost fearfully 
he picked it up and tore it open. 


When are you coming home? Your family 
expected you two days ago, and I thought you 
must be coming, as I hadn't heard from you. 
We can't imagine what's happened to keep you. 
... The Fosters’ dance is Friday, and Marthy 
said to tell you she hoped you'd surely be back 
for it. ... We all miss you... . 


Savagely Don crumpled up the letter 
and threw it on the floor. He didn't care 
a rap about the Fosters’ dance; he didn't 
care a rap about getting home to his fam- 
ily or to Elise! He wanted to stay and 
tramp the hills with Sophie, eat picnic 
lunches in the woods with her squatted 
beside him, sit on pasture fences and 
watch her face in the moonlight. She was 
Romance, Adventure, Life—everything 
he wanted! 

It was way into the morning before 
Don finally fell asleep. But when he did 
he had made up his mind. He was going 
to do the square thing, the thing that was 
expected of him: Say good-by to Sophie, 
and go back to—the bank, and—Elise. 

“I've got to go home to-day," he an- 
nounced to his grandmother the next 
morning, “on the noon train." 
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her; he did not even have to hurt her! 


. He wished that he could go without see- 
ing Sophie, but he could not make himself 
doit. Besides, they had planned to go on 
a hike, and he was to meet her at the 
crossroads at eleven. When he came 
walking up the road, she was already 
there, sitting on the stone wall. 


NA/HY the city clothes?" she called 
e out when he was within hailing 
distance, “Going home?" 

"Yes," he answered, coming up to her; 
“Tve got to go to-day. I’m sorry, So- 
phie.” 

“Tm sorry, too," she answered simply, 
then, glancing at her wrist watch; “there’s 
time. Walk up with me to the barn. I’ll 
get the fliv and take you down to the 
station.” 

He was very silent during that drive, 


Don stared at her, as the meaning of her words gradu- 


He was free! 


silent and miserable. Saying good-by to 
Sophie had not seemed so terribly difficult 
in the darkness of his room; but in broad 
daylight, with her standing beside him on 
the station platform, it was another mat- 
ter. 

The train pulled in. 
hand hard. 

“Good-by, Soph! I'll never forget you, 
pu given me a wonderful time. is 

is voice grew husky. 
. “Tt has been fun, hasn't it?" she an- 
swered with a little smile, her blue eyes 
meeting his. ‘‘Good-by, and good luck ''* 

He stumbled up the steps onto the car, 
turning at the top for one last look. She 
was standing beside the battered car, tall 
and straight, the sunlight shining on her 
hair, one hand raised high above her head 


as she waved a friendly farewell. 


He gripped her 
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ally seeped into.his mind: he did not have to marry 
Free to tramp the world over, with Sophie beside him! 


He flung himself into the nearest seat. 
He wanted desperately to put his head 
down upon his arms and cry! But some- 
thing held him back; something poured 
courage into his heart; it was not only his 
pride, but also the vision of Sophie, strong, 
straight, and fearless, looking life in the 
face! 

"What would she say to a quitter?" he 
thought, squaring his shoulders. 


BAck at home, he fell easily into the 
usual summer-vacation routine. He 
ie tennis at the country club; he took 
lise to parties; he went on picnics with a 
crowd of laughing, jolly young people. 
Life, however, had lost its flavor. It all 
seemed dull and monotonous. : 
Valiantly he tried to forget Sophie, but 
memories of her were always cropping up 


in his mind; how she walked across a nar- 


row log over the brook, her body steady, 
her gaze intent; how she pitched hay in the 
barn, the perspiration standing out on her 
flushed cheeks, her eyes bright, her whole 
self alive with action. 

Elise was as pretty and sweet as ever. 
She laughed when he laughed; she was 
serious when he was serious. But to Don, 
who had tasted the wonders of Sophie’s 
companionsbips she seemed pale and in- 
sipid; and her little trick of lowering her 
eyelids irritated him. 

“What am I going to do?" he thought 
wearily to himself as he started out one 
evening to see her. “I’ve got to ask her to 


marry me. lve got to. Everybody ex- 
pesa it. She expects it. But I don't see 
ow I can, I don't see how I can—" 


And yet, how could he go back on Elise? 


He was part of her life, she needed him. 
Sophie did not need him; she was march- 
ing along her own path, by herself, march- 
ing ahead—leaving him miles, miles be- 
hind. 

“Telephone for you, Don,” called his 
mother after him. 

He came back up the steps into the hall 
and picked up the receiver. 

“Hullo,” he said gruffly. 

*Hullo, Don," came the answer; “this 
is Sophie." 

His heart jumped. 

"Sophie!" he cried. 

“Yes,” she answered, in her matter-of- 
fact fashion. “Father and I are motoring 
home from the farm and we're spending 
the night here. Mr. and Mrs. ener 
friends of Fathers. You know them. 
They live only a couple of blocks from 
your home.” 

“PIL be around in two minutes.” 


“All right.” And she rang off. 


ON started out the door like a shot. 

Then he remembered that Elise was 
expecting him. He turned back and called 
her up. 

“Sorry I can’t get around to-night,” he 
lied vigorously; “I’m feeling sort of rotten, 
so I thought I’d stick around home and 
turn in early.” 

“Oh, you poor dear! 
came her sweet voice. 

“See you to-morrow,” he said and 
banged up the receiver. 

He did not care what lies he told; he did 
not care who was expecting him. Nothing’ 
on earth, nobody on earth, could keep him 
from Sophie Conant! 

A strange exultation was in his heart as 
he hurried down the street. His weariness 
had slipped from him. Life was no longer 
dull ahd PPNTA 

He had never seen Sophie before in civ- 
ilized street clothes. But her simple dark 
dress, with its straight lines and low-cut, 
square neck, did not detract from her 
sturdy, out-of-door beauty. 

She greeted him with a calm smile and 
held out her hand. “It’s nice to see you, 
Don," she said. 

For a moment he could not speak. In 
eager, hungry recognition, he was noting 
the well-remembered lines of her tanned, 
healthy face, the way the ruddy coloring 
flushed high on her cheeks and died away 
in the shadows toward her ears; the wa 
her curly hair crept down over her smoot 
forehead; and, above all, her blue eyes, 
which met his, steady and unflinching, 
and which somehow raised him to heights 
where he could view the world with clear 
vision, and courage. 

Neither her father nor Mr. and Mrs. 
Draper appeared, so he and Sophie were 
alone together in the sitting-room. And 
as they talked it seemed to Don that he 
had not really talked with anyone since he 
had returned from the farm. 

She rose suddenly. "It's awfully stuffy 
in here. Let's go for a walk. I noticed 
dod have a nice boulevard and a big 

ark. 
E Don rose too, mechanically, and stood 
fumbling with the back of his chair. 

“Whats the matter, Don?" Sophie 
asked quickly. Then, a twinkle in her 
eye, “Don’t be afraid! I have a hat to 
wear!" 

She left the room for a moment, coming 
back with a soft (Continued on page 92) 


I'm so sorry!” 


Human Nature as Seen in 


the New York Subway 


Where nearly 2,000,000 people are carried every working day 


By A. L. Merritt 


Superintendent of the New York Subway - 


MILES will save you many sec- 
onds of time a day in traveling to 
and from your work. A grouch 
will only delay you and others in 
getting to business or home. 

The value of one grin in speeding up 
transportation, or the wasteful effect of 
one ill-natured act, is difficult to calculate, 
but the values exist. One man, angrily 
butting his way into a crowded car and 
bumping those trying to get off, may de- 
lay a train an extra second, and the delay 
is passed on to succeeding 
trains, until the loss of 
working seconds is enor- 
mous. 

The chief source of trou- 
ble in the way of rapid 
transit lies in the fact that 
too many of us want to go 
in the same direction at the 
same time. In the New 
York subways we carry, 
roughly speaking, about 
1,800,000 passengers a day; 
practically half of them in 
four hours—between seven 
and nine in the morning and 
between fouf and six at 
night. To do this, we run 
anywhere from 7,000 to 
: 8,000 trains a day; and to 
handle these trains and 
crowds we are compelled to 
deal in fractions of seconds. 

So important is the sav- 
ing of seconds that we have 
spent large sums and em- 
ployed the highest engineer- 
ing skill in order that trains 
may enter and depart from 
stations at maximum speed. 
Here, for instance, is a recent problem: 
Grand Central is what we call a “twelve- 
mile" station. That is, it is situated on a 
curve, so that if a train is to operate safely, 
it must not exceed twelve miles an hour 
in approaching and leaving the station. 
It was proposed to spend a fortune in 
changing tracks in order that trains could 
save a few seconds each in coming to and 
leaving that station. 

During the rush hours, and especially 
the one-hour “peak” of the morning and 
evening rushes the entire system runs 
behind time, losing a second here and 
there, until thedelay becomes considerable. 
After the "peak" is passed, it requires 
from thirty to forty minutes of speeding 
up to resume running on schedule. 

This delay is caused in loading and un- 
loading. For the fact remains that while 
the New Yorker is the best-natured and 
the best-trained transportation user in 
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ration. 


the world, he is to blame for most of the 
delays. The human desire to get a little 
the better of someone else in the matter of 
seats, or of one’s location in a car, creates 
a problem harder to solve than that of 
increasing lines and equipment. 

With our present equipment (assembled 
for New York ten years hence, but al- 
ready overtaxed because of the amazing 
growth of the city) we could handle nor- 
mally two million passengers a day, and 
even the record crowd of 2,340,000, With- 


Two Funny Subway Stories 


R. MERRITT says that one evening, during 

an especially heavy rush, a big negro, carry- 

ing a basket filled with sandwiches, was crowded 
into the center of a car. 
Ninety-sixth Street, and it looked impossible. As 
the train stopped he hoisted the basket of sand- 
wiches high above the heads of the passengers and 
called out, “Look out, dar, de mustard am drip- 
The path cleared in an instant and he 
walked out. 
The boys tell a yarn about a fellow who got a 
car all to himself over in Brooklyn during a rush. 
His face was splotched and he was red with perspi- 
As the train stopped he lifted his voice 
and called to the guard: 
"Does this train go to the Isolation Hospital?" 
In two minutes he had the car to himself. 


out serious delay and with little discom- 
fort to anyone, :/[— 

First: Passengers would distribute 
themselves uniformly along station plat- 
forms. 

Second: Passengers would enter cars 
instead of remaining on car platforms and 
close to doors. 

Third: Passengers getting on trains 
would leave a free exit for those getting 
off. 

If passengers waiting to. get on trains 
would form a ''V" at the sides of doors, 
instead of standing directly in front of 
them, half of the traffic delays (other than 
those due to mechanical troubles) would 
be eliminated. 

The extent to which passengers inter- 
fere with one another and delay transpor- 
tation can be understood by watching any 
late-afternoon rush at the Wall Street 
station. This station was not expected to 


He wanted to get off at 


develop heavy traffic, as there was another 
one a short distance away on the old sub- 
way. The entire financial section of the 
city, however, seemed to decide to use the 
Wall Street station; and because that sec- 
tion of the city empties itself within a very 
brief time after the close of the stock 
market, the station, for half an hour, is 
one of the most congested. 

When practically empty trains pull in 
there is a struggle. The crowds jain the 
doorways until they can't even get into 
the cars. The station men 
finally get hold of the “key- 
stone" of the human dam, 
and those behind catapult 
into the train. When the 
seats are filled, some turn 
and try to “rough-house” 
their way out. Frequently 
trains are delayed two 
minutes, and then pull out 
with half of a capacity load. 
If those crowds would enter 
calmly, at each door, with- 
out pushing, they would save 
time and would ride in 
greater comfort. 

There has been a great 
deal of fun made of the 
"Move up—plenty of room 
up front" slogan of guards 
and station men. But if 
people would do this, it 
would accomplish more to 
relieve congestion and save 
time than anything else. 

There is a selfish reason 
underlying the groupings of 
passengers. Each man and 
woman figures upon getting 
a seat if possible. They also 
take positions on the platforms so as to 
get into cars that stop nearest the exits at 
the station where they intend to alight. 

Regular riders, who take trains at the 
same time morning and evening, grow 
extremely wise in the tricks of securing 
seats. For instance, recently the crowd 
on the upper Broadway line during the 
morning rush became so great that pas- 
sengers from One Hundred and Thirty- 
seventh Street and below frequently had 
trouble getting aboard trains from up- 
town. We switched in an extra train, 
starting from One Hundred and Thirty- 
seventh to relieve this condition. But 
within three days hundreds of passengers 
from far up-town learned that a new 
empty train was starting from that sta- 
tion, so they flopped off their regular trains 
at that: point. and piled into the empty 
one. The result was that people farther 
down the line were as badly off as ever. 


Human Nature as Seen in the New York Subway, by A. L. MERRITT 


Hundreds from the Park Row section, 
going home to upper Manhattan during 
the rush, take trains headed in the oppo- 
site direction, toward Brooklyn, drop off 
at stations farther down-town and then 
catch almost empty trains coming up, and 
thus get a seat. 


ANEUVERING to get a seat during 

the rush hours has become a sort of 
game and many passengers work out 
ingenious schemes. Thereis a little fellow 
at Chambers Street every morning who has 
two marks on the edge of the platform 
right where the doors open. He maneuv- 
ers for position in the jam and slides into 
the car just as the door opens and before 
-the uk starts. 

Let a New Yorker discover some little 
scheme to beat the game, especially some- 
thing that gets a seat, and he is happy. 
But he usually boasts about it until so 
many of his friends know how it is done 
that he must think up another plan. 

It has been interesting to see how 
quickly human beings become accustomed 
to anything. When the subways first 
opened, many were timid about riding in 
them. If a train stopped: between sta- 
tions, there was a panicky feeling in the 
crowds. If the lights went out the feeling 
was increased; because, no matter what 
men may say, we do not like the dark. 
No one, so far as I know, ever told the 
public that the subway is the safest system 
in the world, that at every few yards there 
is a button, a touch of which will shut off 
all power on all tracks in the section. But 
after using the subway trains a few weeks 
the people forgot their nervousness. And 
now you can stop a train between stations, 
and the passengers will not even look up 
from their papers. 

Good nature and good humor make 
rapid transit possible and render handling 
crowds easier. The fellow who grins and 
jokes in the midst of a jam usually 


ets 
into a train with the least possible ARR S . 


while one who kicks and grouches finds 
his route blocked. 

When the subways first opened there 
were frequent clashes, not only between 
patrons and employees but between pas- 
sengers themselves. Many resented the 
pushing and jostling. An angry passen- 
ger, turning upon another who jostled 
him, would start a ruction that delayed 
traffic and hampered the loading of trains. 
Now the crowds expect to be pushed and 
jostled, and enter into it in that spirit, 
making the task of getting to work and 
getting home a sort 2 sevi, They realize 
that the crush is unavoidable. 

Formerly, a person whose job was di- 
recting traffic could tell by the behavior 
of the crowds what the weather was. 
a wet, bad day the people were peevish and 
irritable. On a bright day all seemed cheer- 
ful. On holidays the crowds pushed, 
shoved, and took all the discomforts as 
part of the holiday. We had.a station 
man on the elevated when I was in that 
service who claimed he could tell whether 
the show was good or bad in a nearby 
theatre by the actions of the crowd coming 
from it. 

If you see a man losing his temper, 
raging and scolding, or abusing a conduc- 
tor, put it down that he is a stranger in 
New York, not used to the crowds. It 
has been tested again and again, proving 
that the loud kicks come from wisitors, 


On ‘ 
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A. L. MERRITT 


The superintendent of the New York subways, Mr. A. L. Merritt, has charge— 
under President Frank Hedley—of the greatest underground train movenient 


in the world. 


The system comprises 200 miles of tracks. 
8,000 trains a day, carrying a total of almost 2,000,000 passengers. 


It runs from 7,000 to 
Seated before 


a battery of telephones in his underground office, Mr. Merritt knows within a 
few yards the position of every train, and can issue orders to any part of the 


system. 


In his home he has a chart showing every station, switch, and cut-out. 


He has another battery of telephones there, and a call in the middle of the night 


will rout him from bed to straighten out trouble. 


He has made a study of 


the human beings who ride on public transportation lines, and in the accom- 
panying article tells how we ‘“‘ball things up" for ourselves and everybody else 


who think they are "standing on their 
rights," when they really are standing in 
the way of someone else's rights. 

New Yorkers want speed, and are will- 
ing to sacrifice comfort to get it. When 
they want comfort, they sacrifice speed. 
Ask yourself if, when you are anxious to 
reach the office, you will take an empty 
local train or butt your way into a 
crowded express. That will give you in 
a nutshell the reason for traffic jams. 


WE PREACH good nature among our 
employees. There are more than six 
thousand of them, actively at work operat- 
ing trains and handling the crowds, and self- 
control and good nature are the two prime 
requisites for the job. A good-natured, 
joking, quick-thinking man on a crowded 
platform is worth ten policemen with 
clubs. And this good humor, in an em- 

loyee, or in a passenger, is contagious. 
Ve have one man who, by the funny in- 
flection of his voice—half sarcastic, half 


joking—as he requests people to “Step 
forward, plenty of room in the center of 
the car," can load that car to capacity, 
and even beyond, in jig time. The less 
room there is in the car the funnier it be- 
comes, and the passengers grin as they obey. 

The more I see of the great American 
public the more impressed I am by its 
fairness and its appreciation. In fact, one 
cannot read my reports and mail for a 
week without becomin convinced that 
there are a lot of good folks in the world 
and that humannature is all right, after all. 

It may surprise you to know that we 
receive more shes of commendation of 
employees than We do kicks. The majori- 
ty of complaining letters state that the 
employee, when complained to, ‘only 
grinned.” 

It refreshes one’s faith in human nature 
to discover that the majority of persons 
appreciate and refmember a kind or 
thoughtful act. 

A short time ago (Continued on page 112) 


The Bolter 


The story of a dog, a girl, and a millionaire 
By Samuel A. Derieux 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY DOUGLAS DUER 


NE Janar afternoon there got 
off the train at a straggling 
little Southern town a massive 
man past middle age, with a 
craggy face and deep-set eyes, 
and the looks and manner of one with 
pu and wealth. His name was William 
urton, manufacturer of the famous 
Burton plows, and he could have bought 
this town out, lock, stock, and barrel, and 
the county in which the town sat, and a 
very considerable portion of the state 
itself. What he had come to buy, though, 
was a dog. 
_ During the trip down, in his stateroom, 
"instead of examining financial reports or 
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reading the latest magazines, old Burton 
had studied, with the aid of his spectacles 
and of Ferris, his professional dog handler, 
the pedigree of a young pointer that lived 
in this town. He had noted how at re- 
current intervals in the family tree 
occurred the word Champion. Already, 
in the years since he entered, as a hobby, 
the field-trial game, he had bought, at the 
recommendation of handlers, some hun- 
dreds of bird dogs. All of them had been 
disappointments. Now he had taken the 
matter into his own hands. Usually when 
he took charge of a thing, that thing suc- 
ceeded. — — 

A lazy negro at the dreary railroad 


station showed him and Ferris the way to 
Jim Arnold's place—a neat, modest 
cottage on the edge of the town, from 
whose back yard, as they approached, 
came a challenging bark. A telegram had 
preceded them, and Jim Arnold himself, 
veteran bird-dog trainer, owner of the 

oung pointer, came out to meet them, 
kobbins painfully on a stick. 

Ferris could have explained the hobble 
and the stick. It’s the kind of thing you 
see now and then among field-trial men. 
Earlier in the season, while running in. a 
field trial the very dog who had brought 
the visitors here, his horse had fallen, 
crushing Arnold’s knee. Jim Arnold could 


There, in the midst of a straw field, head up, tail straight out, stood the pointer. The girl had dismounted, 
taken the little gun out of the scabbard, and was advancing, slim, straight, flushed of cheek, toward him 


never ride a horse again. Consequently, 
Jim Arnold could never again run a dog in 
a National Championship race. ^ 

Withthecrippled man came his daughter 
Jessie, a slim, dark-eyed girl, pretty in a 
serious sort of way. Burton was hardly 
conscious of her, bur Ferris respectfully 
raised his hat. Dog men knew Jessie 
Arnold because she sometimes rode with 
her father and helped him handle. She 
had been with. him when his knee was 
crushed, and had held his head in her lap 
till the doctor came. 

After the briefest of greetings the three 
men, followed by the girl, went around to 
the rear yard. Hue in a lot enclosed by 
a high wire fence, wagging his tail like any 
other dog, was the Natonal Champion- 
ship hope. 

Great dogs, like great men, do not 
always look the part. This one did. He 
was a big white fellow, his ears and a por- 
tion of his head liver brown. His head was 
nobly carved, his back long and straight, 
his legs rangy, clean-cut, his tail thin, like 
a lance; he was all a pointer of the highest 
breeding ought to be. But, to the man 
who knows dogs, there was in his eyes 


something wild, headstrong, untamed, the 


kind of thing you see in the eyes of young. 


aviators. 

“Let him cut Kd said Arnold. 

The girl opened the gate and he sprang 
out. He ran eagerly around the yard, in- 
specting the familiar premises to see if 
there had been any other dog there recent- 
ly. Every motion showed unbounded 
power, as if the yard, and even the town 
itself, were too small for him. Not until 
Arnold called him twice, and severely, did 
he come to them. But he had no attention 
to bestow upon his distinguished visitor. 
His eyes sought first his master's face, then 
the face of the girl. There they rested a 
moment in adoration. Then he reared 
gently up against her, ears thrown back, 
on eyes affectionately searching her 

ace. 


OL? BURTON had been looking on 
with impassive countenance. But from 
the moment his eyes rested on this dog he 
wanted him. His hunch told him here was 
a champion, and he went by hunches. He 
looked at Ferris, quickly, significantly. 
Ferris nodded in a way which indicated 


that he would like to speak in private. 
Millionaire and handler withdrew a few 
steps from father and daughter and dog. 

“T don’t like that look in his eyes!” 
whispered Ferris vehemently. 

“T do!” said old Burton. 

In Arnold’s little, overfurnished parlor 
the business was transacted. But neither 
the young pointer out there, nor the girl 
who remained with him, were to know 
anything about it. So far as the dog was 
concerned, man, his master and god, moves 
in mysterious ways. As for the girl, it was 
her father who requested that the trade 
be kept a secret from her. 

“She sets a lot of store by Drake,” he 
explained. “She picked him out from the 
litter when he was a pup. She’s fed him 
and raised him. People are always comin’ 
to see him. She thinks that’s the reason 
you come—just to look at him.” 

Burton ince at the crippled trainer 
with slightly hardened eyes. hie resented 
this intrusion of the human element into 
a deal, particularly when that human 
element was a girl. It has a way of break- 
ing things up. However, for a while things 
went smoothly, though the conversation 
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Old Burton had been looking on with impassive countenance. 


on this dog he wanted him. 


was carried on in lowered tones. Three 
thousand was the price agreed upon. It 
was a good price for Arnold to get if the 
dog did not win the championship. It 
was a poor price if he did. 

For to own a national champion means 
a steady income from his puppies. It 
brings fame to the owner and to the 
trainer. He has trained one champion— 
maybe he can train another. Men send 
him their dogs; his price goes up, like that 
of the teacher who had turned out a prima 
donna. To own and train a national 
champion may put a man like Arnold on 
the map. 

And now he was gambling with the 


But the moment his eyes rested 


His hunch told him here was a cbampion, and he went by hunches 


chance. His face showed the strain he 
was under. However, it was he who set 
the price. But when Burton, thinking the 
matter closed, got out his check book, 
again the crippled trainer introduced the 
element of mystery. 


“ONE minute, sir," he said. "There's 
something I ought to tell you. I’m 
sellin’ Drake because l can’t afford to take 
chances on his winnin’. But I want, him 
to win, sir, just the same as if he was goin’ 
to be mine." 

“Well?” said Burton. 

"There's one thing goin’ to stand in his 
way. After this year I think he'll settle 


down. But right now, I'll be honest with 
ou, Drake's a bolter. You know what a 
olter is, I guess. He's a dog that won't 
keep in the course, that will run away. 
Drake's one of 'em. When you turn him 
loose in the field he forgets there's such 
things as human bein's on this planet. 
Don't I know him? I won the Southern 
Championship with him. I managed to 
keep up and hold him in. But I come 
mighty nigh ridin’ a horse to death. Here's 
the price I paid myself, sir,” and hetenderly 
felt his warped and shattered knee, “ paid 
it the last five minutes of the race." 
Burton was silent. Arnold went on: 
“There’s two (Continued on page 74) 


Do You Run a Motor-Car 
Or a Movable Madhouse? 


If you like to tear along so fast that you can't open your mouth without having 


your teeth bent inward, why don't you go over to the electric 


light plant and ride on the flywheel? 


OME people think that the first 
purpose of motoring is not to 
travel but to arrive. The driver 
who carries his helpless victims 
from Buffalo to Albany in one 

day goes about accepting congratulations, 
whereas he should receive a jail sentence. 

Nothing emitted herewith must be re- 
garded as a narrow-minded, pedestrian 
protest against motoring in general. The 
joys of life may be made to increase with 
the multiplication of cylinders. The 
elimination of distance and the diversion 
of travel from stiff and straight rail lines 
to shady by-ways—these are real boons. 

Attack is being made only on those 


motorists who are obsessed with the be- - 


lief that because a car can hit up fifty-five 
an hour, it is hanging back when it dues a 
measly thirty-five, and who further count 
up the result of their tours by the miles 
instead of by the smiles. 

The main idea with the road-whippets 
seems to be the necessity of registering at 
some far distant point within a highly 
sporting time limit. 

Probably the man at the wheel gets 
most of the zest to be derived from the 
performance. He feels that exultation 
which. accompanies the controlling and 
directing of mighty energies. By hanging 
over the gear he steadies himself physi- 
cally, and he finds mental employment in 
repeatedly solving the problem of how to 
avoid sudden death. 

If you like that kind of motoring, by 
all means claim the privilege of driving. 
Then, when the car turns turtle, you will 
have something to hang on to besides a 
Blue Book. j 

If you are a back-seat passenger, with 
a cargo rating the same as that of a suit 
case, a thermos bottle, or a golf bag, you 
will find yourself rock-a-byed through 
whirling landscapes, and realize all the 
time that you are merely a limp Some- 
thing, riding on the winds of Chance. 

The driver seems grimly confident that 
he can always zip within eight inches of 
the car which comes tearing head on— 
insanely seeking a collision. How superb 


of him not to give more roadway than the . 


other fellow gives! And will it be a first- 
Page story, with photographs and the 
names in black caps? Or will it be 
bunched with the other casualties of a 
busy day on the bloody highways? 

It seems that the driver himself is 
never frightened. He is too blamed busy 
boring a hole in the atmosphere to con- 
sider the other people in the car. Their 
nerves may be kinked into hard knots, 
and their eyes may be protruding, and 


By George Ade 


their hearts may be suspending action for 
thirty seconds at a stretch, but wot’s it? 
The delirious chauffeur is having the time 
of his young life. 

Usually, one’ of the sufferers is the 
owner of the car. He is simply excess 
baggage. Hisonly privilege is to produce 
more money at regular intervals. 

Besides, he knows that a classy driver 
and a high-powered car are both deepl 
insulted at the very mention of a speed 
limit. If held down to twenty-five miles 
an hour, they feel that they 
demoted and had their stripes cut off. 
They are publicly shamed when they 
take the dust of cars costing one thousand 
dollars each, or even less. What is the use 
of going on the road unless all of the 
white-faced spectators along the route 
can be Disi impressed? 


"THESE must be the facts, because we 
know thatonly a few persons, possessed 
of abnormal cravings, like to travel at top 
speed. Yet the rarest sight in the world 
is a long-waisted, expensive car moving 
through a rural district at a sane and safe 
and sensible pace. It is always trying to 
arrive at some point, one hundred miles 
ahead, before six o'clock in the evening. 

Among the back-seat victims may be 
found at least one Invited Guest. When 
he is asked if he objects to stepping along 
on high, he supinely answers “No.” 

To be auto-shy and favor a moderate 
gait is evidence of moral inferiority, the 
same as being seasick or wearing woolen 
underwear. 

Probably persons really alive never 
come so near to being dead as when they 
fall out of a motor car at the end of a jolly 
200-mile spin. 

“Spin” is the word. They know how 
it feels to be a gyroscope. The blood of 
each is congealed—partly because he has 
been folded away in a cramped posture, 
and partly because he has been visualizing 
himself as the central attraction of a large 
funeral. The intellect and the emotions 
are in a totally benumbed state. Memory 
is a mere blur of shimmying houses and 
reeling telephone poles. 

The one compensation comes two weeks 
later when the sufferer has recovered suff- 
ciently to announce to the envious stay- 
at-homes that, after taking a late luncheon 
at Upper Swattomy, he arrived at Man- 
chester in time for dinner. 

When a person travels at the speed rate 
ordained by all high-salaried drivers, he 
sees nothing much except the roadway. 
So far as relaxation and instruction and 
gentle diversion are concerned, he might 


have been ' 


as well be put into a hollow projectile and 
fired out of a Big Bettha from one city to 
another. 

If he could take a large sleeping powder 
and lie down in the bottom of the car, 
after leaving a call, he would be in better 
condition at the end of the run, because 
he would not be compelled to put in sev- 
eral hours unspiraling his nerves. : 

My home in the country is on one o 
the main motoring routes from Chicago 
to Indianapolis, where connection is made 
with the National Highway leading east 
to Columbus, Wheeling, Cumberland, 
Gettysburg, York, Philadelphia, New 
York. The roads in our county are kept 
in good condition, and the motorist with 
a penchant for breezing on his way finds 
himself tempted to “‘let her out.” 

The home place and the golf course are 
featured in the guide books. Tourists 
are advised to stop and ramble through 
the grounds and look at the flower garden. , 
The reading notice gives the impression 
that I am conducting a road-house, and 
crave patronage. 

When I discovered that the guide-book 
pein had converted my private 

ome into a show place and had thrown 
all of the gates wide open to the motoring 
tourists, I almost feared that sometimes we 
would get more visitors than we wanted. 

Not a chance! No one ever stops. 
Even the lifelong friends whom I have 
repeatedly urged to come out and have a 
go at the Hazelden golf course, streak by 
in clouds of dust. I meet dozens of them 
who say that they rode by the place and 
wanted to stop but “didn’t have time.” 


THE mileage: from Chicago to La 
Fayetteis 140. Years ago some maniac 
did the distance in a half day, after laying 
a wager with another mental defective. 
Since that time, there has been a Masonic 
understanding among motorists that any- 
one who takes more than a half day from 
one of these cities to the other belongs in 
Class B. 

It is well known that the start of a long 
run is always delayed. Every car that 
you see burning up the pike is in danger 
of being late at the next important desti- 
nation, thereby losing caste. - 

We have no visitors at Hazelden, be- 
cause every motoring unit out of either 
Chicago, Indianapolis, or La Fayette is 
late in getting started, and is fighting to 
catch up with the time-table. 

We spill the golden hours with prodigal 
foolishness, until we find ourselves in an 
automobile, and then every minute be- 
comes as precious as a pearl. 
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HICKSVILLE—Started by Tru- 
man Hicks about 1800. The town 
is famous on account of the 
Liberty Hotel (large faded struc- 
ture on Main Street), it being 
claimed that more traveling men 
have committed suicide within its 
walls than in any two other hotels 
in the state. The elderly persons 
seen along the business thorough- 
fares are retired farmers. They 
are talking about the taxes. The 
small vacant room next to the 
post office was used as a manicure 
parlor for three weeks during 
1917, but public sentiment pre- 
vailed. In order to get out of town 
as soon as possible proceed east 
on Main Street. Note on the left 
the drug store owned by Henry F. 
Pilsbry. After local option went 
into effect, and before the Eight- 
eenth Amendment was passed, 
Mr. Pilsbry bought two large 
farms. Look out for stretch of bad 
pavement. The contractor who 
did the work was related to the 
mayor. Cross RR. 
Bear toward left with County 
Poor-Farm on right. The old gen- 
tlemen with carpet slippers, seated 
under che trees, thought they could 
outguess the Board of Trade. 
On a distant hill to right note the 
spacious farm dwelling owned by 
aldo Jefferson, who holds a 
world’s record for being converted, 
having joined church every winter 
since 1879. 
Jog left, passing on left country 
schoolhouse attended in 1874 by 
Rufus Jinkins, for many years 
head bartender at the Burnet 
House, Cincinnati, O. 
SPARROW'S GROVE—In the 
eneral store of Eli Nesbit may be 
Pund stick candy dating bi to 
U. S. Grant's first Administra- 
tion. Worth a short visit, as it 
claims the distinction of being the 
only village in America which does 
not offer souvenir post cards for 
sale. Straight on past a fawn-col- 
ored bungalow with purple trim to 
Large stock farm owned by Lee J. 
Truckby, who never took a drink 
of liquor and has been married 
four times. He believes in infant 
damnation and is opposed to hired 
irls. May be found back of the 
arn, keeping tab on the help. 
Visitors just as welcome as the 
foot and mouth disease. 
Nestling in a grove of jack oaks 
may be found Zion M. E. Church. 
Built in the Centennial year. 
Cupola added in 1888 after a de- 
sign by the County Superinten- 
dent of Schools. The cantata of 
“Esther” was given at this church 
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George Ade's "Road Guide" 


“Let us have road guides which will keep the tourists sitting up and interested,” 
says George Ade. Something like the following: 


‘ROUTE 23A—HICKSVILLE TO JUNIPER—26.8 M. 


during the darkest period of the 
World War, netting $41 for the 
Red Cross. 


8.4. Ontheleft the Saxby home. There 


9.8 


II.7 


13.2 


17.3 


19.4 


are four Saxby boys, all of whom 
can move their ears. 
Note at right in pasture a vener- 
able elm tree. It is said that under 
this tree the Potawatami chiefs, 
while intoxicated, signed a treaty 
with Col. Hoskins, receiving $2 
worth of merchandise for all terri- 
tory lying west of Sandusky. 
NUBBIN HILL(Pop. 63)—Local- 
ly fameus as the home of Baz 
‘urnbull, who traveled with a 
circus for two years. Mr. Turn- 
bull is said to be the only man in 
the township who still knows 
where to get it. He is employed 
at the cream depot and may be 
easily identified as the one wear- 
ing a derby. 
Log cabin back in woods at left. 
built in 1838 by Jephtha Halliday, 
father of twelve children. The 
second oldest son (Cale) moved to 
Chicago, where he was well known 
to thousands of people, having 
officiated for years as train caller 
at the Illinois Central Station. 
Chautauqua Grove in suburbs of 
Peatsburg. The tabernacle may 
be seen in distance. It was in this 
grove that a member of the Pea- 
body Family of Swiss Bell Ringers 
became engaged to Prof. Herman 
Belcher, mind-reader and mes- 
merist. They were married later 
at Alton, Ill., separating at Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. 
PEATSBURG (Pop. 1,500, many 
residents having been overlooked 
by the census enumerators; who, 
in 1920, reported a total of 967) — 
Has more pool players in propor- 
tion to size than any other place in 
the world. Jasper Wilkins, cham- 
pion checker player of the seventh 
Coarectional Diin lives in 
small frame cottage back of the 
Harney & Co. Hardware store. 
Mr. Wilkins is a member of the 
Volunteer Fire Department. His 
wife takes in washing. George Spel- 
vin, who may be found in front of 
pon office (cataract over left eye), 
as been working for 15 years on 
an invention intended to do away 
with steel rails in the operation of 
railway lines. He will exhibit blue- 
rints to those who can be trusted. 
ew iron bridge spans the Catou- 
chie River. Note names of Count 
Commissioners on tablet. All 
were candidates for reélection and 
were defeated. 
Near hitch-rack immediately in 
front of the Parson farmhouse 
(bed of nasturtiums in front yard), 


two citizens of Putnam County 
engaged in a desperate fist fight in 
October, 1920, the subject of the 
controversy being the League of 
Nations. Said to be the only time 
when the whole thing was really 
settled. 
Favorite picnic grounds for Sun- 
day-schools and benevolent or- 
ders. Over roco empty pop-bottles 
icked up during last fiscal year. 
BENNINGTON (Pop. 8)—Mr. 
Klingfeldt, age 93 (brick house 
with portico), can remember when 
tomatoes were not supposed to be 
good to eat. 
Artesian well at right. Water 
highly impregnated and therefore 
supposed to have medicinal value. 
Visited by Irvin Cobb during re- 
cent lecture tour. 
Fair grounds at right. On half- 
mile track Lulu Livingstone in 
1908 paced one mile in 2.48 with- 
out toe-weights. In Floral Hall 
two years ago was exhibited a 
rutabaga which bore a striking 
resemblance to Eben Mosely, 
resdent of the Juniper State 
Bank. It was seen by thousands. 
26.8 JUNIPER (Pop. 3,402)—County 
seat, and known i and wide as 
“The Pride of Putnam.” Has had 
a cafeteria since 1915 and gets all 
the Douglas Fairbanks releases 
within a year after they are seen 
in large cities. Ellis Trimble, office 
above the Help-Yourself Grocery, 
was one of the greatest criminal 
lawyers in the northern part of 
the state up to the time they took 
his liquor away from him. Mae 
fingham, a native of the town, 
is now a member of the Winter 
Garden chorus. Photographs of 
Miss Effingham, in costume, may 
be found in the window of the 
Applegate Piano and Music Store. 
. Clyde Applegate (the one with the 
gold in his teeth) can relate man 
interesting anecdotes dealing with 
her girlhood back in the old home 
town. 


20.4 


22.0 


24.8 


(That is merely a suggestion; it is 
simply a stray leaf taken from the guide 
book of the future. But surely, even 
from this sample, you can begin to 
sense the possibilities. 

Europe has no monopoly on hallowed 
traditions, and the Wabash has legends 
the same as the Rhine, if we will just 
dig them up. 

“Travel slowly. Stop often. Get un- 
der the cover of every neighborhood. 
Snuggle up until you can feel the very 
heart-beats of your beloved country- 
men. The more you find out about 
them, the less inclined you will be to 
pay $2.50 to get into a theatre.) 


Do You Run a Motor-Car or a Movable Madhouse? by GEORGE ADE 


FA 


Hazelden, in Indiana. 


There are exclamations of dismay when 
a sharp detonation tells of tire trouble. 
Instead of finding it a privilege to get out 
and stretch the legs and gaze at scenery 
which consents to stand still, the birds of 
passage all begin moaning and looking at 
watches. It is now 4:13 and they ex- 

ected to be in Springfield at 5:30; but it 
Decin to look as if they might not arrive 
there until 5:45! Too bad! 

Americans are accused of offering too 
many sacrifices to the mud idol of Aimless 
Hurry. They never hustle to such small 
purpose as when they make this mud idol 
their motor god. 

Every day we see them go grinding and 
flashing past our quiet place in the coun- 
try. ‘Their faces are tense. They stare 
straight ahead through the disfiguring 
goggles. They are half-crouched, to fight 
more successfully the on-rushing current 
of air. 

From the river bridge, which marks the 
boundary of our wooded estate, to the far 
end of the golf course is a half mile. It 
is an even-money bet at any time that not 
one of the passengers will discover some- 
thing to look at, either at the right or left, 
while the car is passing the 
home grounds and the club- 
house grounds and the golf 
course. They are tempo- 
rarily ossified—studies in 
suspended animation. They 
may be willing to turn 
around and look, but the 
cervical vertebrae have be- 
come locked together and 
will not rotate. They can 
see nothing except the white 
roadway, the speedometer, 
and the undertaker. 


"THE speed worshipers 
and schedule slaves have 
taken the joy out of what 
should be a restful antidote 
for brain fag. Motoring 
would seem to be a proper . 
prescription for nervous- 
ness. As a matter of fact 
the poor neurasthenic who 
is—or is the victim of—a speed maniac 
might as well go over to the electric light 
plant and ride on the flywheel. 

Now is the time for an organization of 
passengers who wish to protect themselves 
against dare-devil drivers. It should be 
oath-bound and effective, the same as the 
Ku Klux Klan. Declaration must be 


This is the road that passes George Ade's country place, 
He declares that the motor speed- 
maniacs streak by in clouds of dust, unable to see anything, 
except the roadway, the speedometer, and the undertaker 


to watch the speed fiends shoot past. 
ever, or the golf links, or the clubhouse, or anything. Their cervi- 
cal vertebrze have become locked and they cannot turn their heads 


with visitors. 


made that the parpose of motor touring is 
to bring enjoyment to all occupants of the 
car, even if the driver does earn the con- 
tempt of Ralph de Palma and Barney 
Oldfield. 


"THE maximum rate of speed should be 
thirty-five miles an hour. The moment 
the speedometer registers thirty-six, an 
automatic contrivance should cause a 
placard to appear on the wind shield im- 
mediately in front of the driver. The 
placard would read as follows: “You are 
fired.” 

Or, better yet, have each passenger 
secrete on his person, before the start, a 
short leather billy stuffed with sand or 
bird-shot. This so-called “persuader” is 
the kind that has been used professionally 
in all of our large cities since the world 
was made safe for democracy. Just as 
the indicator passes the thirty-five-mile 
mark, each passenger will take a firm grip 
on the small but dependable weapon and 
do his duty. 

It needs to be understood, once and for 
all, that even those on the back seats re- 
tain their constitutional rights to life, 


This is the Hazelden golf course, where George Ade pauses in his play 


liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

The driver must watch the roadway; 
but why should all the others be com- 
pees to help him? When the speed 
ecomes so hysterical that the pleasure 
jaunt resolves itself into a gamble with 
death, the passengers find. themselves 
gazing straight ahead with a sort of fasci- 


These are the charming gardens at Hazelden. 
found that the guide books had advised tourists to stop and 


ramble through his grounds, he thought he would be swamped 
But not a motor pauses in its mad flight 


They never see 
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nated horror. Mile after mile they 
discern nothing but a thin white streak, 
the farther end of which is linked to the 
horizon. 

They should not be compelled to close 
their eyes and curl their toes in order to 
avoid going into the ditch. 

They should be able to converse among 
themselves without having their teeth 
bent mward. 

Just as there is no fun in motoring when 
every new mile becomes another hazardous 
adventure, so there is no profit in motor 
travel if too many miles are negotiated 
each day. 

Even when the members of the party 
are permitted to look at the growing fields 
and the grazing herds and the comatose 
villagers on the front porches, they find 
themselves, after a few hours, definitely 
filled up with sight-seeing. They are 
stuffed with impressions. 

The average mortal can eat about so 
much food in twenty-four hours without 
discomfort. He can listen to so much 
music and look at so many pictures and 
read so many pages of a book. By the 
same token, he can speed only a limited 
number of miles across 
country and retain a nor- 
mal human interest in his 
surroundings. Let him 
overtax his capacity, and 
mental weariness supple- 
ments his physical torpor, 
and he is suffering from 
what may be designated as 
motoritis. 


HEREFORE let all who 
have suffered unite in a 
demand for: 


1st: A speed limit of 35 
miles an hour. 

2d: A distance limit of 100 
miles a day. 


Anyone not satisfied with 
the above arrangement may 
board an express train and 
lie in a berth. 

Automobiles must stop 
their scooting and learn to tarry. 

'The occupants of a car should not be 
compelled to huddle under the lap robes, 
like Diberbating bears, for hours at a time. 

All. of our motorists, everywhere, are 
rushing past the things worth seeing, in- 
stead of stopping to enjoy them. There 
is no township, (Continued on page 116) 
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The key was in the door. 
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John Talbot's Revenge 


By MAXIMILIAN FOSTER 


A Serial Novel 


Talbot Ready to Spring 


the Trap 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY NORMAN PRICE 


ESIDES Parker, there were seven 
men in the outer office: Pegram, 
Clint Flitt and Tooker among 
them; but of them all Parker 
alone seemed to have any com- 
mand of himself. 

“I have given you my advice,” he said 
crisply. ‘Take it or leave it, as you like!" 
Then, as coolly, he added, “I repeat what 
I’ve said, there is one man who can handle 
this, and only one. I mean John Hyatt.” 

There was another outburst. John 
Hyatt! They’d be damned before they’d 
lick his boots. Hyatt hated them. 

“No, he doesn't," responded Parker. 
“You hate him.” 

Pegram spoke, his lip curling. 

“How about yourself, Sim? What 
about the way he’s tried to put the tavern 
out of business?” 

“‘What’s the tavern got to do with it?” 

Pegram gave a laugh. 

“You men have heard what I’ve said,” 
Parker continued quietly. “If Hyatt shuts 
down his mill you’re all done for, all of 

‘ou. I spent all day yesterday looking 
him up, and he has money, plenty of it— 
more than this town ever dreamed of see- 
ing. He's the head and shoulders of the 
"Talbot Development Company, a concern 
with two millions capital." Parker looked 
at Tooker briefly. “And, as you've heard, 
he also owns the Ashby trolley." 

* Where's Hyatt?" Pegram demanded. 


“Out of town. Gone away on business.” 


* When'll he be back?" 

Parker was uncertain. Hyatt might be 

ne a day, or he might be away for more. 
Talbot, it seemed, was trying to break his 
market; underselling him the same way 
he was underselling Pegram, Flitt, Doc 
Bisbee and the others. 

“You send for Hyatt," Pegram directed. 
Then he stalked from the lawyer’s office. 
^ The others followed—all but Tooker. 

“Sim,” he choked, “Sim, you ain't 
goin’ to make me the goat? You're goin’ 
to stand by me, ain't you?" 

* Every man for himself, Tooker," said 
Sim. Then, thrusting open the green baize 
‘door, Parker strolled into the back room, 
where Elsie Hyatt was waiting. 

For a moment he looked startled. It 
was clear he had not known she was there. 

“What are you doing here?” 

“I came to see you, Sim. I’ve done you 
an injustice, and 1 mean to repay it in the 
only way I can. It was you, wasn't it, 
that kept the mill from shutting down? 
You lent Father the money he needed." 

* Well?" he returned. 

She smiled at him appealingly. ‘Don’t 
be cross, Sim. You did lend him the 
money, and that’s not all, either. I heard 


you talking to those men out there, and 
heard what you told them.” 

“What do you want?” he asked bluntly. 

She was still undismayed. She told him 
bravely. 

“It’s to say I'll marry you,” she an- 
swered. “Marry you any time you wish.” 

“So that fellow Talbot threw you down.” 

Elsie shrank back as if he’d struck her. 

The color had swept suddenly into his 
sallow face, and a growl came from him. 
“Yes, you can’t fool me!" he said thickly. 
“Last night you went up there to his 
house. I know all about you and your do- 
ings—you and that fellow Talbot!" 

As the implication which his speech 
conveyed sank into her mind a flood of 
color swept over her, mantling her hotl 
to the eyes . . . She and Talbot! . . . It 
made her wince again. : 

“You sha'n't talk to me like that!" she 
said, her teeth together. “PIL let no one, 
much less you, say what you've said to 
mel" Then she drew back her head. 
“Until that man came here I never laid 
eyes on him." 

“Yes, but you were writing to him!" 

“What do you mean?" she demanded. 

“I know all about that, too. You wrote 
him the letter that brought him here—the 
letter with the money, the two thousand 
dollars in it. I know, too, where you got 
He money. You took it from your father's 
safe." 

: *I know I did," she answered quietly. 

“I notice, though,” he sneered, “you 
don’t say why you wrote him.” 

“PI tell you that, too, if you like, Sim; 
I did it to repair the wrong you told me 
my father had done him.” 
^ “That’s what you say!" 

“I was sure you wouldn't understand, 
Sim. But why discuss it?” 


“WOU’RE engaged to me—you’ re going 

to marry me, you say, and that’s why 
we'll discuss 1t!”” Then he added, “I want 
to know about you and that fellow!” 

It was too much—that. Even with a 
urpose, the purpose she had come to 
arker for, even then she could not sub- 

mit to such a speech. Her lids lowered, 
she gave Parker a glance—a look that 
swept him from head to feet. Then, as 
silently, she turrted from him and made 
her way toward the door. 

“ No, you don't!" said he, thickly. 
The key was in the door. He turned it 

in the lock, took it out, and put it in his 
pocket. Then he faced her. 

“You’ve got to listen to me," he said 
sharply. “Pm doing this for you, Elsie. 
I'm trying to keep you from this man, and 
I'll tell you why I am—it's because I want 


- to save you. I’m trying to keep you from 
doing the same thing your mother did!" 

“My mother!” 

** Your mother, yes!” 

Her eyes were like flint. Between her 
lips her small, even teeth showed, tightly 
clenched. She looked at him for a mo- 
ment, her head drawn back. 

* And what do you say my mother did?” 

Parker shook his head slowly, and he 
smiled at her gravely and concerned. 

“Not I, Elsie, —I don't say it, and God 
knows I never would have repeated it un- 
less it was to save you. It's what the town 
says—what this place has whispered for 
years. They say—they say—well, you will 
understand. It was your mother and that 
man's father, Roscoe Talbot, Elsie.” 


IN HER maze of thoughts it was a long 
whilelater—hours it seemed to her—when 
she awoke to hear Parker speaking. She 
did not believe what he said. It was too 
cruel, too unthinkable, for that. What 
he had told her was the mere malignant 
whisperings of the town's meanness and 
malice. . . . Her mother! Her happy, 
laughter-hearted little mother! . . . It was 
a lie, a lie, she repeated fiercely to herself! 
In the storm that swept her, she hardly 
understood at first what Parker was say- 
ing now. 

“We mustn't think of that, Elsie. It’s 
your father we must think of. This man, 
this fellow Talbot, he means to ruin him 
if he can, and you and I, we must do all 
we can to stop it. You'll be guided by 
what I say, won't you? Your father, if he 
is to get on his feet again, must have 
nothing else to worry him. He doesn't 
know yet that you took that money. I 
haven't told him, and he doesn't even 
guess; so I wouldn't say anything to him 
about it; not for a while, anyway. Be- 
sides, I’ve made the money good. Then, 
too, he trusts you so that to find out you 
stole—I mean took it," Parker corrected 
hastily, "why, it might shock him seri- 
ously. . .. Another thing, I wouldn't repeat 
to him, either, what I've just told you, 
that—er—well, you know—what the town 
says about your mother. He's known it for 
years, pu know, and it won't do any good 
to tell him. It might hurt him to find out 
you know it, too. You'll be guided by me, 
now won’t you?” 

She nodded vaguely. 

“Yes, yes—I know, Sim.” 

** You'll remember?” 

“Yes, I'll remember." 

Before he unlocked and opened the door, 
Parker glanced at her; then he glanced 
swiftly about the room. The green baize 
door was shut, and the windows, though 
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Hyatt looked up at him as if in a dream. 


they were without shades, looked out only 
on the blind brick wall at the rear, and 
bending close to her Parker slipped an arm 
suddenly about her slender shoulders. 

* [—I love you," whispered Parker. 

* Don't!" she said sharply. 

He released her and a moment later she 
was gone. 

As Parker heard her quick footsteps 
patter along the corridor his eyes nar- 
rowed and he smiled reflectively. He was, 
in fact, still smiling when the green baize 
door opened slowly, and the puckered, 
leathery features of Gabe, his father, ap- 
peared in the opening. 

“Well?” Sim said bruskly. 

Gabe's lean jaws worked for a moment. 

“You goin’ to marry thet gal now? I 
was out here while you was talking—you 
and her. Why!" said the old man indig- 
nantly, “she’s common!" 

“You shut your mouth 
Gabe gaped at his son. 
* She was up to his house—she was there 


1” 


with him, wasn’t she? In the dark, too!” 

Sim’s face was livid. 

“I told you to shut your mouth!” 

As the old man subsided, mumbling and 
muttering, his son's lip curled disgustedly. 
* Nice one, you are, to talk of disgrace, 
disgrace! If you'd been a little more par- 
ticular twenty-five vears ago we wouldn't 
be in this pickle. You make me sick, and 
I'll tell you something else: If I do marry 
her, it'll be about the only way I can save 
your skin!" 

“Wal, don't forget your own skin." 

“You bet I won't! That's what I'm 
looking out for!" retorted Parker. 


TB AT it was what he was looking out for 
was evident late that afternoon. As 
daylight fell and the first lights began to 
glimmer in the public green, Parker went to 
his safe, and opening it took from a black 
tin case marked “ Loans" a sheaf of papers. 
Each paper was marked with aname, and 
the names embraced all those most fa- 


**I—1 don’t understand,” he said, and Talbot gave his shoulder a boyish squeeze 


miliarin Claggett: Hyatt, Pegram, Tooker, 
Jakes, Flitt, so forth and so on. Selecting 
a dozen of these, he returned the others to 
the safe, locked it, and having put on his 
hat he had started for the door, when he 
heard someone enter the outer office. 

His face annoyed, Parker thrust open 
the green baize door. Pegram was stand- 
ing there. 

* Heard anything yet?" Pegram asked. 

“Not yet,” answered Parker briefly. 

“You got to do something, Sim. The 
emporium ain’t sold enough to-day t’ pay 
th’ help.” 

Parker seemed hurried. 

“Sorry, Pegram,” he said crisply. “I’ve 
told you already I’ve wired Hyatt.” 

‘Pegram looked at him narrowly. 

“Say,” he said, '* you're playin’ on the 
level, ain't you?" 

A half-hour later, when darkness had 
settled over the valley, Sim Parker made 
his way up the hillside, heading for Tal- 
bot's Follv. (Continued on page 98) 


A Man Who Woke Up at 32 


Then he was just *Nortridge the House Painter." Now 
he is a big manufacturer 


By Albert Sidney Gregg 


N THE field of big business one finds 
many a leader who was the smartest 
pupil in his class, the best errand boy 
in his first office, and a breaker of 
records in every later job. 

Here is a story that is different. It is 
the true record of a man who had not 
“found himself” at the age of thirty-two, 
and who to-day—thirteen years later—i$ 
a winner as a manufacturer. The man is 
I Henry Nortridge, head of the North 

idge Brush Company, of 
Freeport, Illinois. 

I went to see Nortridge 
one day recently. I found a 
man sitting in a big and 
busy office, directing the 
destinies of a manufacturing 
company with a million-dol- 
lar annual turn-over. At 
that very moment he was 
raking the United States 
to find men with abilities 
sufficient to warrant the big 
salaries he was waiting to 

ay them. 
Nortridge has built up 
this particular business in 
six years from an original 
investment of five hundred 
dollars. He started just be- 
fore the war; but in making 
his fortune he did not handle 
. a single war order. Always 
confronted by a shortage of 
material, and visited by two 
disastrous fires, he drove 
through to success in spite 
of everything. When I 
talked with him he was 
planning to erect’a new 
fireproof factory, and he ex- 
pects to be doing a ten- 
million-dollar business with- 
in the next few years. Those 
who know Nortridge best 
have no doubt he will suc- 
ceed. : 

Nortridge was born on a : 
farm in Wisconsin. He left the farm in his 
young manhood to seek his fortune. Like 
many another without special training he 
worked at all kinds of jobs, most of them 
in the nature of common labor. Finally, 
at Berkeley, California, he obtained em- 
ployment as a house painter, a job with 
small pay and no future. 

While in Berkeley this thirty-two-year- 
old house painter, with no apparent 
promise for better days, met a salesman 
named J. S. Knox, who had gone to the 
Far West to start a school of salesmanship. 
A pupil brought Norerides in as a visitor. 

This was Nortidecs rst contact with 
what is now so commonly known as “‘sci- 
entific salesmanship,” or “business sci- 
ence" He caught a vision of his latent 
possibilities. e joined the class and 
devoted himself unreservedly to the study 


T 


of efficiency and personal development. 

Then came the San Francisco earth- 
quake and fire, which put an end to the 
school of salesmanship for the time being. 

“What are you going to do now?” 
Nortridge asked one of his friends. 

“I am going back East. I can get a 
pass that will land me where I can find 
work." 

“That’s a good idea. I believe I'll go 
along if you don't object." 


The Salesman's Battle 
Against Bashfulness 


HE great bogy man in the lives of most people is fear, 
or reluctance to approach strangers with a selling 
proposition," says Mr. Nortridge. “If I can once get 
a man to master his fears and his bashfulness, the rest is com- 
paratively easy. I think possibly my success in that line is due 
to the fact that I was naturally very bashful myself as a young 
man, and that bashfulness had a lot to do with holding me 
back. Even after I began the study of salesmanship, I had to 
battle with this feeling. I well remember my first efforts to sell 
from house to house. When I set out to make my first call, 1 
passed the house six times before I got up enough courage to “ 
walk up and rap on the door. Then I made up my mind to 
become master of myself at that point. Time after time have I 
literally driven myself to seek interviews when I felt all the 
time like running away from the ordeal. The only way to 
overcome this feeling is persistently to do the thing you fear to 
do. By and by the.fear will disappear. After a while you will 
learn that human nature is very much alike, regardless of 
education, or station in life. In my early days of selling I used 
to dread Sundays, because, while resting over Sunday my 
courage would run down, and I would have to crank myself up 
all over again on Monday morning. I learned, however, that 
after I had made a few calls my fears would evaporate and I 
could work right along through the week. My experience at 
the outset was a good deal like that of a man who is to deliver 
an after-dinner speech. He is unable to enjoy the dinner be- 
cause of the fear that he will fizzle when he gets up to talk.” 


* But what will you do?” 

"Learn all I can about salesmanship, 
and then strike out for myself." — . 

Nortridge also obtained a pass, and 
eventually the two men landed in Red 
Wing, Minnesota, among strangers, and 
with little money. They were well dressed, 
however, and the clothes and baggage con- 
stituted a "front" that enabled them to 
get into a good boarding-house. Most of 
their available cash was used to pay a 
week's board in advance. They were right 
up against the need of making a living. 
Finally, they obtained a supply of pictures 
of the earthquake scenes in San Francisco, 
which they sold at a good profit. Thus 
they obtained a "grub stake" which en- 
abled them to get on their feet. 

Meanwhile, Nortridge was continuing 
his studies of salesmanship and inciden- 


tally putting into practice what he had 
learned. His mind devoured everything 
he could find on that subject. 

After he had become a master of the 
theory of business, he decided to get some 
practical experience by becoming a book 
salesman. His territory was western New 
York. In addition to a lot of selling point- 
ers, Nortridge learned a great deal about 
snobbish front-door maids, human nature, 
and, also, savage dogs. 

His next experience was 
as floor man in the world's 
largest retail store, in Chi- 
cago. Later, he became 
state organizer for a maga- 
zine company in Wisconsin, 
his duty being to hire and 
train salesmen. With these 
diverse practical experiences 
to supplement his theories, 
he then blossomed out as an 
efficiency expert and teacher 
of business science. 

While Nortridge was 
teaching salesmanship to a 
class of young men in a hus- 
tling city of the Middle 
West, one of his pupils shot 
this question at him: 
you can teach the 
rest of us how to do busi- 
ness, Mr. Nortridge, why 
don’t you get into business 
yourself?" 

For a moment Nortridge 
looked surprised. Then, 
with characteristic decisive- 
ness, he replied: 

“That is just what I am 
going to do.” 

“There were a few lines I 
decided to steer clear of," he 
says. “One of them was any 
* class! roposition—an ar- 
ticle in demand by people in 
only one profession or busi- 
ness. Dental supplies, for 
instance, can be sold only to 
dentists, and medical books only to 
physicians. 

"Another thing to be shunned was the 
seasonal proposition—goods that were 
strictly spring, summer, autumn, or winter 
lines. I once sold a gas-stove plate. It was 
a fine money-maker in hot weather, but 
when gas stoves were sidetracked for the 
good old coal range, the demand for the 
plates petered out. That is an illustration 
of a seasonal proposition. There are lots 
of them. 

"Finally, I investigated sanitary 
brushes. For one year I sold brushes 
under all conditions, and in all parts of 
the country. After satisfying myself that 
sanitary brushes answered the demand of 
every up-to-date home in the world, and 
were neither a season nor a class affair, I 
decided to start (Continued on page 128) 
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INTERESTING PEOPLE 


A Friend and Protector of Frogs 


Newt Spoor and one of his friends. He worked for years to get a law passed protecting frogs. 
laughed at him, but he and his friend, the frog, laughed last. 


NEWT SPOOR 


People 


He proved that the frog is the farmer's 


friend. Wherever the frog lived in numbers, the crops were good; wherever he had been killed off, the 


crops were poor. 


CEBOUND and bleak, Silver Lake 
slumbers through the winter, while 
the wind beats against the deserted 
cottages that border the shore. But 
the loneliness of the spot holds no 
terror for the man who swings jauntily 
down the snow path and sings out, 
“Hello there, folks, ' when he sees us. 
He is big-framed and gaunt, well over 
six feet, and with an air of virility and 
rugged strength that make him look ten 
ears younger than three score and ten. 
His careless thatch of silky white hair 
shines like silver in the wintry sunlight, 
and beneath his frosty brows his piercing 
blue eyes beam in friendly welcome. 
“Father of the frog law” is Newcomb 
Spoor’s title in his native state, Wiscon- 
sin, where he gave eight yedrs—from 1908 
till 1916—of devoted service in the state 
legislature. Millions of lithe, green frogs 
and their chubby, warty cousins, the 
toads, owe their lives to “Newt” Spoor, 
whose frog bill, passed in 1913, brabibited 
the slaughter o thers and the serving of 
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frogs' legs during the months of March 
anl April. 

“T first noticed how useful the frog was 
to the farmer back in 1876 or '77," said 
Newt. “I happened to be walking through 
Thorpe’s fand in search of frogs for bait, 
and I saw that where the timothy stood 
tall and perfect the ground was infested 
with frogs, while still further along, 
where there wasn't a single frog, the 
eresehoppers and bugs had ruined every- 
thing. 

VÀ frog eats from five to ten grass- 
hoppers a day and sometimes, when I've 
dissected one of them, I've found as much 
as a teaspoonful of mosquitoes in its 
stomach. The tadpoles eat the mosquito 
wigglers on the surface of water.” 

So it was that the much despised frog 
found a champion. But, like most cham- 

ions of anything, this one had a fight 
Batre him. The defense of the frog sounded 
rather absurd. Then there were restaurant 
keepers, who got fancy prices for frogs’ legs. 

Newt Spoor began a serious study of 


Mr. Spoor proved that there was a direct connection between these two facts 


_ the frog from the time it was a mere wisp 


of a tadpole until it became fully grown. 
He learned all about the frog-catching 
industry of the region, with its headquar- 
ters at Oshkosh, Wisconsin, whence hun- 
dreds of hunters scoured fields and 
marshes for miles around and brought in 
their quarry by the barrelful. 

* When a spring-hole of frogs is cleared 
out in late winter," said Newt, "they are 
gone for good. Sometimes they pile up, 
in the thin mud or water, twenty inches 
deep. The frog catchers just have to 
shovel them out.” Deep contempt ap- 
peared in his voice. 

“Later on in the spring, when the thaw 
starts, the frogs get livened up along to- 
ward the middle of a sunny day and crawl 
out on the banks of streams and ponds. 
Then, if the frog catcher comes along 
toward evening when the frogs begin to 
get chilled, he can pick them up in his 
hands; they can't even try to get away. 

*[ drew up my frog bill for the state 
legislature in 1913. For five weeks it lay 


in my desk before I dared introduce it; I 
knew I'd be laughed at. The night of the 
hearing the galleries of the assembly cham- 
ber were chock-full—with people who had 
come to laugh. I decided to give them what 
they wanted. A bunch of my friends in 
the assembly were supplied with some 
wooden rattlers, and after I had made my 
speech they started them going." He 
paused to chuckle reminiscently. ‘The 
whole place sounded as though it were full 


of frogs, and it brought down the house.. 


There was only one vote against me.” 

Eight years have passed since the Spoor 
bill for the conservation of frogs and toads 
went into effect. But every season the 
farmers have renewed cause to thank the 
“father of the frog law,” which has meant 
the saving of many acres of grain from the 
depredations of insects. . 

Nese Spoor’s official residence is Berlin, 
Wisconsin, but he spends practically the 
entire year at Silver Lire seventeen miles 
away, in the pine woods and sand. Here 
his home is a snug cottage with a big liv- 
ing-room and a compact little kitchen 
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down-stairs and one big chamber above. 
A cheerful hermit during the long winter 
months, Newt spends his days at health- 
ful, homely, out-of-door tasks that de- 
mand all his great strength and muscular 
endurance. He cuts ice and hauls it be- 
hind the row of cottages to the big barn, 
where thousands of pounds are stored for 
summer use. He chops and saws wood, 
clears the shore of rubbish, repairs the 
cottages, including the two that he owns, 
and tramps miles with his gun under his 
arm. In the evenings the big stone fire- 
place is filled with crackling logs, and 
while his pipe wafts a fragrant haze up- 
ward and the wind howls at the door, he 
turns to his books and papers for compan- 
ionship. 

When summer brings the city folks to 
Silver Lake, Newt becomes their guide 
and counselor, and the unofficial guardian 
of their children. He has forgotten how 
many lives he has saved from drowning, 
how many storms he has defied to go to 
the rescue of a hard-pressed skiff or canoe. 

Newt Spoor knows all about birds and 
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animals and fish, and plants and flowers. 
He can tell you where khe bass are running 
and where you can find a thicket of wild 
huckleberries or a clump of hazelnut 
bushes. Years of outdoor life have given 
him a broad knowledge of nature and of 
the region for miles around Silver Lake. 

He is an ardent and philosophical 
fisherman. He rarely returns from a 
cruise with his fishing tackle without a 
string of beauties. Early every spring he 
sinks in the lake piles of brush which have 
been soaking all winter, and anchors them 
securely. These spots are his chief fishing 
grounds in summer, for here the shadowy 
bass congregate. Scarcely a day passes 
that Newt cannot be seen in his boat, with 
his line trailing in the water and a dis- 
reputable old straw hat drooping over his 
shoulders. 

"[ always use a weedless hook and 
sinker that I rigged up myself, and they're 
the best I’ve ever seen. If I had a little 
brains maybe I'd get them patented and 
sell a few," he remarked laconically. 

ELLIDA MURPHY 


Came to Colorado to Die—Remazned to Raise 


Seed for Millions 


EVER heard of this 

man Burrell, eh! Well, 

last season he grew 

justa trifle more than 

one half of all the 
cucumber seed in the world. 
That’s a lot of seed, and that 
term “world” covers a lot of 
territory. Government crop 
statistics are responsible for 
that information. 

D. V. Burrell, just plain “ D. 
V.” he is called down here in 
the country, left Woodward, 
Iowa, about nineteen years 
ago. Physicians back in Iowa 
had given him up, and special- 
ists everywhere said he couldn't 
hold on much longer. He sold 
what little property he owned 
and came to Rocky Ford, 
Colorado, where he secured a 
ten-acre patch of land and 
started truck farming on a 
small scale. The work kept 
him outside, and 
within a short time — * 
the doctors began 
to avoid him and 
the insurance 
agents to dog him. 

So much for his 
health. Now for 
his work. The first 
year he was only 
fairly successful 
with his truck 
farm. But by the 
second year he was 
becoming known, 
at least locally. 

Another season 
found him with 
contracts to supply 
twenty-six houses 
in Denver, Colo- 
rado Springs, and 


D. V. BURRELL 


D. V. Burrell and one of his big fields. 
seed.” In addition, Mr. Burrell grew last year more than one half 
of all the cucumber seed in the world. Outdoor life brought him 
health; hard work and attention to business brought him success 


These are onions ‘‘gone to 


other cities with the products 
of his farms, exclusively. 

From raising truck his mind 
then began to turn toward im- 
proved seeds. 

In the spring of the third 
year, accordingly, he opened 
up a small seed house in Rock 
Ford and had a few little fold- 
ers printed as catalogues. The 
second year of the seed busi- 
ness saw him issuing 25,000 
small catalogues. And this 
year more than 400,000 eighty- 
page booklets will be mailed 
to all parts of the world. 

He runs a sort of interna- 
tional exchange for seeds. Re- 
cently he sent a large shipment 
of watermelon seed to Holland, 
and imported a shipment of 
onions from the Canary Islands 
for a Texas grower. It is said . 
that he now furnishes seed to 
people in every country in the 
world where gar- 
dening and truck- 
ing are practiced. 

“D. V.s" ten- 
acre truck farm has 
grown in nineteen 
years to a farm of 
fifty thousand 
acres, on which all 
kinds of seed from 
sweet peas to 
onions are raised. 
He has a forty-acre 
patchof onions just 
south of Rocky 
Ford, and a forty- 
acre flower bed in 
the next field. 

Seed from these 
two patches will 
raise onions and 
flowers in all parts 
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of the world. A large percentage of the 
cantaloupes that are grown throughout 
the West come from seeds supplied by 
Burrell. 

For the benefit of the physicians who 
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redicted early death for Burrell, it may 
e said that he weighs a hundred and 
eighty pounds, eats like a truck horse, 


and can work like one if it becomes nec- 


essary. 


From an invalid selling all he had-to 
try and gain health, to a healthy man 
with a world-wide business is quite a 
contrast in one man’s life. 

L. T. STANLEY 


A Girl With a Very Practical Dream 


USINESS success, air castles, and 
pretty girls just out of college 
generally are not supposed to 
mix. But just try to convince 
a Los Angeles architect of this 
truth and watch him wax warm in defense 
of not only the girls but of the air castles. 

The girl was Miss M. Louise Schmidt. 
Being just out of college, she had ideas 
of her own about business and success. 
Having taken a course in 
architecture along with a bit 
of theory, she planned to be- 
come connected with an archi- 
tects ofhce and learn the 
profession from top to bottom 
and side to side. 

But what business man 
could see any use in having a 
college girl, with ideas of her 
own, in an office, trying to 
master cold, intricate business 
detail? 

That is just what one archi- 
tect hinted to Miss Schmidt 
after she had camped on his 
office doorstep for an hour. 
And that, in gist, is just what 
several other architects in- 
formed her. 

Was she disheartened? Pos- 
sibly, but there was one more 
architect in the city; and she 
was still alive, and there was 
hope. 

Enter the air castle: While 
“seated in the anteroom in the 
last architect's office, Miss 
Schmidt overheard part of a 
conversation between a patron 
and the architect. It was to 
the effect that hours of time 
were being wasted by builders 
and architects because they 
were compelled to go to all 
parts of the city to see build- 
ing materials. 

"Why," thought Miss 
Sehmidt, “would it not pay building ma- 
terial men to exhibit samples of their 
materials in one place? And why wouldn't 
it pay the architect? And why wouldn't 
it pay someone to bring the architect and 
the building material men together?" 

Minutes passed as the architect. kept 
the girl waiting. They were the most 
valuable minutes she had ever spent. All 
the time her mind was going over the 
question suggested by the chance con- 
versation she had heard. 

‘When at last Miss Schmidt was ushered 
into the architect’s presence she did not 
ask for a position. Instead, she asked him 
if he would indorse a building exhibit, 
established for the benefit of both archi- 
tects and building material men. 

“I am told," she said, “that Los 
Angeles architects and builders are 
wasting a great deal of valuable time 
daily because the city’s building material 


she made a proposal. 


concerns are scattered over a wide terri- 
tory. I propose to establish an exhibit 
where the building material man can dis- 
play his wares. ; 

* All the architect will have to do is to 
take his customer to my exhibit, and let 
him look around. The architect will save 
much valuable time, and the customer 
also. Every building material man will 
benefit. My profit will be the rental I get 
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MISS LOUISE SCHMIDT 


Miss Louise Schmidt of Los Angeles started out to be an archi- 
tect. While waiting in an architect's office, looking for a job, 
she overheard a remark that set her thinking, and, more, 
started her to action. She didn’t ask for the job. Instead, 
She is not exactly an architect to- 
day, but most architects would swap their business for hers 


from space in the building. Everybody 
will be happy.” 

But right there popped up the old be- 
lief that business, air castles, and pretty 
girls must be strangers, and the architect 
expressed pessimism. Persistence won, 
though, and when Miss Schmidt left she 
had his promise to support the plan if it 
was placed before the Architects’ Associa- 
tion. 

Although the foundation was con- 
structed, the hardest work in the erection 
of the air castle was yet to be done. For 
days the girl hovered about architects’ 
offices, receiving a rebuff here and a 
promise there. Finally, she had enough 
ome to assure the endorsement of her 

an. 

i This step completed, Miss Schmidt 
began visiting building material men, 
asking them if they would take space in 
her exhibit. Many days later she had 


signed up a score of firms. Then she 
priced the rental of an entire floor in a 
large down-town office building, just being 
completed. This she divided by twenty, 
and found she would have to double the 
number of exhibitors before she could 
offer them a fair price and assure the suc- 
cess of her enterprise. She did just that, 
and in July, 1914, opened the Metro- 
politan Exhibit on Fifth Street, Los 
Angeles, with forty exhibi- 
tors. 

The plan was so novel on 
the coast that it was not hard 
to secure the necessary news- 
paper publicity to attract 
visitors, and the exhibit be- 
came an immediate success. 
Every visitor was asked to 
register, with address, and 
soon the girl manager had a 
valuable list of “prospects” 
for her ext.‘bitors. 

Soon building material men 
who had remained out dis- 
covered that for self-protection 
they had to “come in." From 
that moment the building 
exhibit began to grow, and 
the air castle was there to 
stay. 

The Architects’ Association 
not only endorsed the exhibit 
but expressed special commen- 
dation of the enterprise. It 
was, they agreed, saving them 
valuable time and enabling 
them, also, to secure results 
that they never could have 
obtained without the use of 
the exhibit. 

But not all the paths of 
business are smooth ones. 
War came, and with it a 
government ban on building 
operations. 

“I had visions,” writes 
Miss Schmidt, “of landing on 
my trunk on the sidewalk. The only 
exhibits I lost, however, were those of 
concerns that went out of business be- 
cause they could not manufacture. I 
now have more than one hundred ex- 
hibitors, and the prospects are that busi- 
ness is going to be marvelous for the next 
few years.” 

The extent of the success of the girl can 
be realized by what she now is considering: 
Her most recent dream, now beginning to 
be a reality, is the establishment of a string 
of similar exhibits on the Pacific coast, in 
San Diego, San Francisco, and Seattle. 
And that is not all. She has her eye on a 
particular busy business corner in Los 
Angeles where she hopes to erect an eleven- 
story office building for her exhibit head- 
quarters. 

"And," she writes, “my latest air 
castle is a business trip to France." 

MAX B. COOK 
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This never was seen on a ticker. 
It's my little tip from inside— 
That Campbell's is better and quicker 


an any the cook will provide. 
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A sure market tip 


It pays to buy Campbell's Soup. When you 
count up your time, the cost of materials and fuel, 
Campbell's Soup is so much cheaper that you simply 
can't afford to make soup at home. 


Campbell's Tomato Soup 


has a delicious flavor, tempting and appetizing. 
Choice red-ripe tomatoes, grown from selected seed, 
are prepared with pure granulated sugar, creamery 
butter and other tasty foods. Put this delightful 


soup first on your market list. 


21 kinds 12c a can 
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The Heroine of a Thousand 


Dangerous Stunts 


of fact, I made the flight safely. But as I 
came down to make the landing, I mis- 
calculated the distance and 'landed' in 
the water! If it had been a hydroplane, 
Lmight have been all right. But it wasn't. 
And when the machine struck, the engine 
simply turned over with a jump, and the 
whole thing sank. Luckily I got out and 
swam ashore. Now, that really was a 
dangerous stunt, because I didn't know 


how to fly an airplane. Yet I wasn't hurt. ` 


"I HAD another very unpleasant experi- 
ence in the air. They wanted a scene 
showing the heroine taking a little pleasure 
ride in a captive balloon, such as you will 
find at many amusement parks. But in 
this case the villain was to cut the ropes 
and set the balloon adrift. 

* We staged the scene at Palisades Park, 
across the Hudson from New York City. 
There was no one in the basket but the 
aéronaut and myself. According to our 
plan, after the ropes were cut the balloon 
would go off over New Jersey; and we 
would descend after being in the air about 
fifteen minutes. 

“ But about ten minutes after we were 
cut loose, a sudden storm broke. It was 
April and this was a good old-fashioned 
April thunderstorm, with rain, wind, 
lightning, and all the trimmings. I don't 
suppose it lasted over twenty minutes, but 
they seemed to me like twenty years. We 
were drenched to the skin and half frozen. 

“In order to rise above the storm, we 
threw out ballast and got up to about five 
thousand feet. Then, when the storm 

assed and we wanted to come down, we 
ound that we were over New York City! 
We did not dare to descend there. The 
balloon might land on the edge of a 
twenty-story building and tip us into the 
street. 

“For three hours and a half we were in 
the air; most of the time over the city, 
although once we were carried two miles 
out to sea. But we didn't dare to come 
down in the water, of course. Most of this 
time, I was busy teaming a long roll of 
tissue paper in pieces and dropping them 
over the side of the basket. As they fell, 
they would show in which direction the 
currents of the air below were moving. 
There seemed to be different levels, on 
which the currents moved in different 
directions. At first, the aéronaut would 
throw out ballast in order to rise; or would 
let some of the gas escape, in order to 
descend. 

“In this way we jockeyed around, 
trying to get into a current which would 
carry us to a safe landing place. But we 
couldn’t make it. Finally, all the ballast 
was gone and, to complicate the situation 
still more, the bag was leaking gas. We 
had settled down until we were only about 
a thousand feet above the roofs of New 
York and were slowly sinking still nearer 
to them. 

“But my luck held; for finally the wind 
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veered, carried us clear of the city, and we 
came down safely. But that was the long- 
est three hours and a half I ever put in. 

“As a rule, when you are doing picture 
stunts, there isn't any long-drawn-out 
xa prn It generally goes with a rush, 
and the danger is over before you have 
time to lose your nerve. 

“For instance, 1 have walked a board 
across an open court between two twelve- 
story apartment houses. The board was 
perhaps fifteen feet long and was laid from 
one roof to the other. If I had made a 
misstep, or had lost my balance, I should 
have Filen those twelve stories to the 
paved courtyard below.” 

“ Perhaps you're not afraid of being in 
high places," I said. ] 

“Afraid is too mild a way to put it!” 
was the earnest response. “I am almost 
rigid with terror. If I looked down, I 
should belost. I am a Catholic, you know; 
and I never do one of these stunts that 
terrify me, without saying a ‘Hail, Mary’ 
as I start. 

“Often I have had to jump across a four- 
foot chasm between two buildings. Four 
feet isn’t very wide a jump, when you 
have a running start. But suppose my 
foot slips, or my toe catches, just as I take 
off. If that happend Well, it never 
has.” Again she rapped on the table 
beside her. : 

“Are you superstitious?” I asked. 

“No! Í believe it’s unlucky to break a 
mirror—because then you'll have to buy 
a new one. I think it would be unlucky 
to fall in front of a street car—because you 
might be run over. But I don’t have an 
so-called mascots, or things that I think 
bring me luck. I try to be careful, and 
then I let it go at that. The reason I rap 
on wood is simply because other people 
do, and I have picked it up from them. 


*T'XPERIENCES like those I have had 

make you feel that you will die when 
your time comes—not before. Anyway, 
the thing I dread is not death, but being 
maimed or disfigured. That's another 
reason why I prefer the big risks. If I 
missed my footing and fell a hundred feet, 
it would kill me. If I fell twenty feet, I 
might only be crippled for life, or hope- 
lessly disfigured. 

s Yesterday we were doing a scene here 
in the studio and I had to fal backward 
through a large picture hangingon the wall. 
It was a fall of less than six feet. It didn't 
look like much of a stunt, but I'd rather 
have jumped off a seventy-foot cliff into 
the water than have done that little back- 
ward tumble onto the floor. Yesterday 
we did the scene from the front. To-day 
we do it again from the back of the 
painting. And I'm afraid! Honestly I am.” 

“You speak of jumping off a seventy- 
foot cliff," I said. "Have you ever done 
it?" 

“Oh yes, several times. There's a cliff 
that high up at Saranac Lake, and I've 


jumped from it for three different pic- 
tures. I'm not good at jumping into the 
water, either. I can drop all right and 
strike the water with my toes, which is the 
proper way. But when I jump, I come 
down on my heels; and that gives a bad 
jar to the spine." 

“Of course you are a good swimmer?” 
I asked. 

“T can swim pretty well now. But when 
I first did stunts where I was thrown into 
the water, I couldn't swim a stroke. If 
there had been any hitch in the program, 
I should have drowned. But you know," 
she laughed, “a company has a very good 
reason, aside from any considerations of 
humanity, for wanting to save the actor. 
Especially if the actor is a star. 


“GUPPOSE half the scenes of a picture 
have been made. They have costa lot 
of money. And suppose I am the star who 
is featured in the play. If I am killed, they 
can't substitute somebody else; so thev 
try to protect themselves by having all 
the scenes which are not dangerous made 
first. The ones in which the star risks his 
or her neck are done last. Then, if any- 
thing does happen, someone can double 
for the disabled or deceased star, and the 
pue can still be shown. The close-ups 
ave already been made. And in the long 
shots the double will not be recognized. 

"For instance, suppose it is that 
seventy-foot leap up at Saranac. Three 
separate views of it are taken. There is a 
close-up of me, just as I am jumping off, 
and another close-up as I strike the water. 
Then there is the long shot. To make this, 
the camera is far enough away to show the 
whole height of the cliff, and the actual 
leap from start to finish. There can be no 
fake about this. The seventy-foot jump 
is actually made. But the figure is so far 
away that you can't recognize the fea- 
tures. 

“The close-ups are probably not made 
at the real cliff at all. In the one which 
shows the beginning of the leap, I am 
jumping from a ledge into a net, or per- 

aps only about ten feet into the water. 
For the close-up of me striking the water, 
I have made only a short jump from a 
bank or a platform, which does not show 
in the picture. 

“ Now suppose all the scenes have been 
made, except the long shot of the actual 
seventy-foot leap. d suppose some- 
thing happens to me when I do make that 
leap. If I am killed, or injured, they can 
find an expert diver, dress him in my 
clothes, put a wig on him that will be like 
my hair, take the long shot—and the 
picture is saved. So that’s why the 
dangerous stunt is kept until the last." 

“What was the worst experience you've 
ever had?" I asked. 

She thought for a moment, then gave 
a little laugh. 

“I think the hardest thing I ever did 
was during the drive for the Victory Loan. 
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The New York Fire Department sent out 
one of its huge ladder trucks, with a crew 
to operate it, and I went along. They 
would raise the ladder almost straight into 
the air—not leaning it against a building 
—and I climbed it, one rung for each sub- 
scription from the crowd below. I think 


there were seventy-two rungs. I went to- 


the very top; then over the top, and down 
the other side, one rung at a time. 

“The worst thing about it all was the 
slowness of it. I used to stand on that 
ladder, simply praying that somebody 
would take another bond—and take it 
quickly! People in the crowd, or in the 
windows, would call to me. Apparently, 
I would look down and bow. But I had 
to shut my eyes when I did it. We went 
all over the city with that awful ladder.” 

* But why did you do it, if you were so 
frightened?" 

“I don't know—one doesn't want to be 
a quitter. Being a coward is one thing. 
You can't help that. But acting the 
coward is very different. I'm not ashamed 
of feeling fear. But I would be ashamed if 
I let my fear rule me. I guess that’s it. 


“(THERE was another time when I did 
something which absolutely terrified 
me, and which wasn't done for the pictures, 
orfor anything as worth whileas patriotism 
either. It was just a ‘publicity’ stunt. I 
believe it was in 1915, when one of the 
üicture companies was moving into a new 
uilding. The scheme was this; I was to 
climb down the front of the building to an 
electric light sign, then down this sign to 
a painters’ scaffold, and paint one letter of 
the company's new sign. Our publicity 
manager had got a steeplejack to make 
the attempt first, and the steeplejack had 
proved that it could be done. 

“But the manager began to get cold 
feet as the day approached. So he ar- 
ranged for me to wear a harness under my 
clothing and to have strong wires at- 
tached to this harness. ‘The wires would 
not be visible to the crowd in the street; 
and they would be fastened to something 
on the roof and ‘paid out’ as I climbed 
down. Then, if I lost my foeting, or my 
head, or my nerve, I wouldn’t be killed. 

“ But when the time came, I found that 
the manager had let a lot of newspape 
men come up where I was to start! Well! It 
would be a fine story, wouldn't it, to tell 
about me! How I was all tied with wires. 
So I told the manager that I wouldn't 
have the wires used. It would simply 
*make a Chinaman' of me. 

*** Well then,’ he declared, ‘you mustn't 
go! We'll call the whole thing off. We can 
say that you are sick.’ 

“I was sick; sick with fear! But if I 
backed out, I should *make a Chinaman' 
of myself. So I insisted on going through 
with it. 

“I got to the electric sign safely and 
began to climb down that. It was one of 
the meanest things I ever saw—that sign. 
It shook and swung and behaved as fie 
were bewitched. But I managed to reach 
the scaffold all right. While I was climb- 
ing down, I looked up occasionally, and I 
could see the manager, leaning over the 


top, watching me. His face was dead 
white. 

“I painted the letter as I had been told 
to do; but before I was half through, the 
manager began calling me to come back. 
I paid no attention to him. I was safe 
where I was, and I was in no hurry to take 
the return trip. I was glad he was 
suffering. I said to myself, ‘He got me 
into this. Now he can worry a while.’ 

“I finished the letter on the sign, and 
then I deliberately painted my own 
initials on the wall of the building. I 
made them good and large, too. It was 
the Saturday before Easter, I remember. 
I knew they would have to stay there over 
ounce: anyway, and I thought I might 
as well g 
the experience. I think I must have been 
down there twenty minutes. Then I 
climbed back. When they helped me over 
the ledge at the top—the manager 
fainted.’ 

“And you?” I asked. 

“Oh, I didn’t faint, if that’s what you 
mean. 
knocked unconscious a good many times, 
but I’ve never fainted.” ` 

“You said you were afraid of animals. 
Have you ever done stunts with lions and 
other wild beasts?” I asked. 

“Yes, of course. Last year we were 
making a picture down in Cuba, and they 
had a famous lion, called Jimmie, for 
some of the scenes. In one of them, I 
went into a sort of cave, which was already 
occupied by Jimmie. I sat down on the 
sand, according to directions, and was 
proceeding with the action, when Jimmie 
suddenly leaped at me. Perhaps I swerved 
aside. At any rate, he missed me and 
struck the sharp edge of a rock, cutting 
his paw. He stopped a minute to lick the 
cut—and then turned to attack me again. 
But before he could reach me, the trainers 
were on him.” 

“No more lions for you, after that, I 
imagine!” I said. 


SHE looked at me with the expression I 
had noticed so often while we were 
talking, a curious mixture of nonchalance 
and intensity. 

* Not for half hour or so," she said; 
“then we did the scene again. Fortunate- 
ly, Jimmie behaved better that time. Or 
maybe he'd lost his taste for me." 

“If the photographer went on turning 
the camera handle when Jimmie leaped at 

ou, it must have made a great picture," 
said. ‘‘Do they often get these thrilling 
accidental scenes?" 

“They happen once in a while, but I 
never have known of an accident picture 
that could be used. You see, they never 
fit into the story. The time | sank the 
airplane, for instance, the picture couldn't 
be used, because the story required me to 
land safely and to rescue the hero from 
his desert island. It is always that way. 
The accident spoils the story. 

“Once I had to make a flying leap from 
a moving automobile to the running board 
of another machine which was racing 
abreast of it. I missed the running board 
and fell. I had on a leather coat, which 


et what I could for myself out of 


I never have fainted. I’ve been. 


caught in the wheel, and I was carried 
for at least one complete revolution before 
the machine could be stopped. But the 
pce of the accident couldn’t be used, 

ecause in the story I made the leap 
successfully.” 

"Speaking of automobiles, I must tell 
you of the most wonderful nine days I 
ever pene It was one summer during the 
war. I was sick of New York, fed up with 
Broadway, disgusted with everything and 
everybody. We had just finished a picture 
and I had a six-weeks vacation ahead of 
me. The very first night of it, I packed a 
bag, had a roll of blankets put into my 
car, and started out alone to get away 
from all the noise and glare and sordidness 
of the city into the good clean country. 


"I TOLD you that I was afraid of the 
dark. I am! But I slept every night 
under the car, in some lonely field away 
from the road. One night I was frightened 
half out of my wits when a cow almost 
stepped on my arm, which was sticking 
out from under the machine. I used to 
drive at night, too; and when the road ran 
through woods I was in terror every minute 
of the time. But I kept on going. I 
followed no set route, but wandered 
around in all directions. 

“The fourth day, I turned into a little 
by-road up near Schenectady and came to 
a shabby farmhouse. The yard seemed to 
me to be alive with dogs, which set up a 
tremendous barking. The rumpus brought 
a woman to the door, and I asked her for 
a glass of water. I hadn’t been near a 
hotel since I had left New York. It had 
rained more than once; but I had a rain 
coat and had kept right on going. I would 
buy food at village stores and eat it when 
I came to some quiet bit of road. It was a 
wild proceeding; but I was happy, out 
under God’s stars, as I told moe, and 
all that sort of thing. 

“Well, the woman asked me if I 
wouldn't get out and stay a while. I had 
been sick of people—but not of people of 
her sort. So I got out and we two sat 
there on her little porch and talked for five 
hours! She was wonderful.. Uneducated, 
so far as schooling: went; but with a 

hilosophy of wisdom of her own. I never 
ave felt so small as I did sitting there and 
listening to her. 

“We talked of everything; of right and 
wrong, of why people are what they are, 
of what is realy worth while, and of what 
is only on the surface and doesn’t count in 
the long run. 

“It was a strange experience; and, for 
me, a very wonderful one. I had been half 
inclined to come back to New York. But 
after my talk with her, I stayed out five 
days longer. I think I would have spent 
the whole six weeks that way if I hadn't 
gone to Albany. After nine days of rough- 
ing it, I went to a hotel there to have a 
few hours in a bathtub and to replenish 
my limited supply of clothing. As luck 
would have it, I met friends there, and 
they persuaded me to give up what they 
considered my mad escapade. But those 
nine days will always be literally the ‘nine 
days wonder’ of my life." 


"SOMETIMES You Fight Better if You're Driven to the Wall," says Lee Shubert, the famous theat- 
rical producer, in an interview next month. Mr. Shubert, who began as an usher in a Syracuse 


theatre, now controls a: thousand theatres throughout the country. 


His story is of absorbing interest. 
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The first cost 
is practically the last 


Donce&e BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 


Just fifteen minutes of com- 
plete relaxation will often 
repair the damage of a 
whole day of high pres- 
sure work. 


No. 0360 


Just Push the Button 


Royal Relaxation is complete. This 
celebrated ‘‘Push-the-Button” chair 
supports every point of the body. Pull 
out patented DISAPPEARING LEG 
REST. Then “PUSH THE BUT- 
TON” and lean back until you are at 
perfect ease. Release button and back 
remains in that position. Absolute- 
ly automatic. Locks in any position. 
Read, sew, or just recuperate com- 
pletely relaxed. 

The Royal is “The World’s Easiest 
Easy Chair.” Made in many modern 
and period designs—oak or mahogany. 
Upholstered in tapestries, velours, fine 
leathers and fabricated leathers. Ab- 
solutely guaranteed. Moderately priced. 
See your local furniture dealer for 
demonstration, Attractive Booklet sent 
free 02 request. 


Royal Easy Chair Company 
Sturgis, Michigan, U. S. A. 


R oya 


EASY CHAIRS 


"Push the Button—Back Re-lines" 


Special No. 31 


Mahogany or walnut 
finish. Rich tapestry 
with blue background. 
Equipped 

with loose 
cushion 

seat. Dis- 
appearing 

Leg Rest. 


No. 801-0 


Mahogany or walnut 

finish. Tapestry, Ve- 
flour, **Buck- 
skin" Imitation 
Spanish Leath- 
erin blue, black 
or brown. De 
Lure Spring- 
Edgé Seat. Dis- 
appearing Leg 
Rent, 


| friend F 
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You Can't Fool Your Other Self 


(Continued from page 13) 


“Some time ago I worked with many others 
in a school laboratory on a series of compli- 
cated experiments on the subject of elasticity," 
the engineer said. “It was work we undertook 
of our own volition, but it occupied more time 
than we had expected. One day, while going 
to the laboratory with F , he complained 
of losing so much time, especially on this day 
when he had so many other things to do at 
home. He added half jokingly, alluding to an 
incident of the previous week; ‘Let us hope 
that the machine will refuse to work, so that 
we can go home earlier.’ r 

“In arranging the work it happened that 
F was assigned to the pressure valve. It 
was his duty to open the valve carefully and let 
the fluid under pressure flow from the accumu- 
lator into the cylinder of the hydraulic press. 
The leader of the experiment stood at the 
manometer and called a loud 'Stop,' when the 
maximum was reached. At this command 
F. grasped the valve and turned it with all 
his force to the left (all valves, without any ex- 
ception, are closed to the right.) This caused a 
sudden full pressure in the accumulator of the 
press, and as there was no outlet the connecting 
pipe burst. This was a trifling accident to the 
machine, but enough to stop our work for the 
day. 

“It is characteristic, moreover, that some 
time later, on discussing this occurrence, my 
could not recall the remark that I 
positively remember his having made. 


* Have you remarked how the wedding 

resent that you hate is certain to be 
broken? Or how the party call on the 
couple you dislike is always forgotten? 

* You remember the story of the absent- 
minded professor who disliked social en- 
gagements. He came home and started to 
change into his evening clothes; but, 
having begun the process of undressing, 
he continued it unconsciously, put on his 
pajamas, and went to bed. You have 
laughed over that story more than once; 
but have you ever lost your dress tie when 
you were getting ready for a social func- 
tion you dreaded to attend? Have you 
hunted high and low for it and—too late 
to go to the function—found it in a 
perfectly obvious place where you had not 
thought to look? : 

“The censor kept you from looking in 
that obvious place. You cannot fool your 
other self! It knows where you really want 
to go. The unconscious does not lie. 


“you ask me how all this applies to 
business: Suppose you are employing 
a man in your organization. You have to 
remember first of all that his character is 
made up of the sum total of his past 
experience. Therefore, if you want to 
know what he is going to be, find out what 
he has been. And in finding out do not 
disregard the trivial questions that seem- 
ingly have no bearing on the duties he 
must perform. 

“I would want to know first of all about 
a man: Has he the power of applying con- 
tinuous effort? I should like to look into 


| his childhood. Did he go through school 


and graduate, or did he drop out half way? 
Did his mother and his teachers ‘have 
trouble’ with him? If they did, it is alto- 
gether probable that his associates will 
have trouble with him, too; for the child 
is, in a very real and scientific sense, 


father to the man. What games did he 
like best to play, and how did he play 
them? There is an old saying that in pla 
a person’s character may best be heared: 
Many a man outwardly honorable in the 
larger affairs of life Sill forge to ante ina 
poker game, or give himself the benefit of 
the doubt in hand-ball. He is relaxed; the 
censor is off-hand; and the unconscious 
speaks. 

“T should like to know whether the 
man I was about to hire was an only son, 
or a member of a large family—and which 
member. There are few handicaps in life 
greater than the handicap of being an 
only or a favorite child. Success in life 
consists largely in one’s capacity to adapt 
himself to his environment. The child 
who is one of several in a large family 
learns this normally as a part of the proc- 
ess of growing up. The only child too 
often never learns it. 

“Being petted in childhood, being 
always deferred to, he grows up expecting 
unreasonable deference from the world, 
and is overly sensitive when he fails to 
receive it. The slightest depreciation of 
his abilities—a remark hardly noticed by 
the average person—is enough to throw 
him into a fit of depression. 


"I HAVE been consulted concerning a 
young girl, an only child, who at- 
tempted suicide because her best friend re- 
ceived more attention than she at a social 
gathering. And an only son, a bachelor of 
sixty-two, wealthy and retired, confessed 
to me that whenever the stock market 
went up he suffered from depression and 
fits of envy, simply because he knew that 
some of his friends would make some 
money. 

"For years I kept careful records of 
only, or favorite, children until I had 
accumulated the life histories of more than 
400 of them. The average age of the 
persons in my collection was thirty-four 
years; Je of the whole 400 only 93 had 
married. The other 307 remained old 
maids or old bachelors—lacking the power 
of adjustability to even the most normal 
and universal of all human relationships. 

“There are exceptions to every rule, to 
be sure. Nero represents one extreme 
among only children; Confucius stands 
at the other end of the line, an unselfish, 
great-spirited friend and leader. The only 
child is not necessarily doomed, if his par- 
ents have the good sense to be warned and 
to force his contacts with other children. 

“On the other hand, the eldest son of a 
large family has everything in his favor. 
The position of the crown prince in mon- 
archical countries is not an accident. The 
eldest learns a leadership in leading his 
brothers and sisters; he commands in the 
nursery and grows Up with the habit of 
accepting responsibility and of being 
obeyed. 

“A majority of our most successful 
Presidents have been eldest sons. The 
youngest son, on the other hand, often has 
to struggle for many years to outgrow the 
habit of regarding himself as a follower, if 
he ever outgrows it at all. 


Godowsky 
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True Piano Tones 
» At Last Achieved 


. In Phonographic Reproduction! 


For years highest musical authori- 
ties said it was impossible. 

That no phonographie record, no 
phonograph, could convey piano 
notes without “mechanical” sugges- 
tion—without shallowness or vibra- 
tion. 

Now Brunswick announces perfect 
rendition! Tones deep and clear— 
notes amazing in their fidelity. 

And world authorities proclaim this 
the Supreme Achievement in recording 
and reproducing music. 


Exclusive Methods the Reason 


By virtue of exclusive methods of 
Reproduction and of Interpretation, 
Brunswick achieves perfect rendition 


of the so-called "difficult" tones—_ 


the piano, the harp, the human 
voice; attaining even soprano High 
“C” without ‘metallic’ intrusion, 
“chatter” or vibration. Methods 


which apply to no other phonograph 
or records. 

The Brunswick Method of Repro- 
duction is exclusively Brunswick. The 
Brunswick Method of Interpretation, 
in producing records, has not been 
successfully imitated. 

Hence, buying any phonograph, 
without at least hearing The Bruns- 
wick, is a mistake. And to be with- 
out Brunswick records is to miss much 
of what is best in music. . 

Ask your nearest Brunswick dealer 
for a demonstration. The Brunswick 
plays all records—and Brunswick 
Records can be played on any phono- 
graph. Hear, compare—then judge 
for yourself. 


Note: New Brunswick Records l 


are on sale at all Brunswick dealers 
on the 16th of each month in the 
East, and in Denver and the West 
on the 20th. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., CHICAGO 
Manufacturers—Established 1845 


BRUNSWICK 


PHONOGRAPHS AND RECORDS 


h 
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Reader Note—T his announce- 
ment of the most notable 
accomplishment of years in 
phonographic reproduction, is 
made with the approval of 
world authorities, before whom 
the remarkable. pianoforte rec- 
ords mentioned below were 
demonstrated. 


© B. B. C. Co., 1921 


Oo 


Hear These 
Super-Feature 
Pianoforte Records 


—the most talked-about records 
of the day 


30004— Marche Militaire (Schubert- 
Taussig) concert paraphrase. 
Leopold Godowsky 
10027—Witches' Dance (Mac- 
Dowell)............ Leopold Godowsky 


Important ! 


The above records can be obtained in 
conveniently packed folders, containing 
the two, at any Brunswick dealer's—price 
$2.50. Or singly, if desired. 
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PaintYour Car 
with Murphy 


Da-cote 


Colored wheels will 
make her sparkle! 


Home painting your car with Murphy 
Da-cote doesn’t mean that you are tied 
down to one color for the whole job—un- 
less you prefer that kind of a finish. With 
Da-cote you can go as far as you like—a 
choice of black and white and ten popu- 
lar colors. 


But regardless of your color choice, 
you'll be surprised how easy it is to re- 
juvenate your car with Da-cote. A mil- 
lion men have done it overnight by this 
process: 


First give her a good washing. Scrub off 
every bit of dirt. Let her dry. Then take a 
soft varnish brush and flow on your Da-cote. 
Two hours of fascinating fun! Next morning 
a new car! Da-cote means—*'A coat today— 
dry tomorrow.” : 


You won't get a professionally perfect job, 
but you will get a job that will make you con- 
sider yourself a gifted amateur! 


The wonderful thing about this scientific 
enamel is the way it makes up for your lack 
of brush skill. It flows on like rich, thick cream. 
Brush marks and laps run together as you paint, 
leaving a finish smooth and hard as glass. 


Send for color card and dealer's name. 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal 


Canadian Associate 


“T should want, if I were an employer, 
to find out what nicknames men have 
carried in their youth— because the given 
name often represents what our parents 
want us to be, while the nickname tells 
what we are. Such nicknames as “Sally,” 
“Jane,” or “Sissy” reveal the intuitive 

rediction of boyhood that the bearers will 
be men of little force. Younger sons are 
often “Shorty” or “ Kid," and they come 
to think of themselves—as the older boys 
have thought of them—as needing to look 
for guidance or leadership from someone 
older and more resolute than themselves. 


AGAIN, as an employer, I should like 
to ask a man: “What person, from 
history or legend, do you admire most? 
Who is your ideal?’ I have collected 
answers to this question for years, from 
all sorts and conditions of people. Over 
ninety per cent of the male adults to whom 
I have addressed the question have con- 
fined their answers to five historical per- 
sonages. Of 586 men questioned: 


396 answered, ‘Napoleon’ 

101 answered, ‘Lincoln’ 

38 answered, ‘ Cæsar’ 

26 answered, ‘Washington’ 

16 answered, ‘Frederick the Great’ 


“ As soon as the draft law was passed a 
number of my former patients came to me 
and admitted their fear lest they should 
be drafted into the army. I looked up the 
records of three of them and found that 
they had previously answered this ques- 
tion as to their ideal by naming respective- 
ly Benjamin Franklin, Florence Nightin- 
gale, and Pestalozzi, the great Swiss 
pedagogue. 

* For a man to cherish any one of these 
three as his ideal is thoroughly praise- 
worthy, of course. But the point I wish to 
make is that the man whose secret ideal is 
a philosopher, or a saint, is not likely to 
be the man who will overcome obstacles, 
accept long chances, and carry an enter- 
prise single-handed to success. We reveal 
what we are by confessing what we would 
like to be. In our dreams and aspirations 
the unconscious speaks; and the uncon- 
scious does not lie. 

"Once having employed a man, I 
should have a special interest in noting 
the things he forgot to do, in watching his 
little actions and his off-guard remarks. 
I know a great executive who, when he 
has a man in mind for promotion, calls 
him into his office and gives him direc- 
tions concerning six or seven different 
matters of varying interest and import- 
ance. He wants to see which thing—if 
any—the man will forget; for we do not 
forget what we want most to remember. 

*[f any man were attempting to carry 
on a side line, I should want to know that 
very early; and I should watch him with 
double interest thereafter. No man ever 


| works for mue else; we work only for 


ourselves. We do well only those things 
that interest us. If a man is not working 
for himself in my business, if he does not 
find an outlet for his energies and ambi- 
tions there, but is cultivating some other 
outlet on the outside, then I ought to 
know that, and study it as soon as possible. 

“A patient confided to me recently 
that a mistake on the part of an old and 
trusted physician had caused great 
anxiety in his family. The physician, who 
who is one of the best men in his linein the 


city, had formerly been a general prac- 
titioner. About ten years ago he gave up 
general practice and confined himself to 
one peculiarly absorbing specialty. As a 
pene favor, he continued to serve a 
ew former patients as in the old days; 
among them the family of my friend. 

“A few weeks before the conversation 
to which I refer, the physician had been 
summoned to the home by the illness of 
one of the children. He diagnosed the 
trouble as merely a severe cold, accom- 
panied by sore throat. The family was 
apprehensive after his departure and, 
with a certain reluctance and the feeling 
that they were being disloyal to their old 
adviser, summoned another physician, 
who promptly diagnosed the malady as 
HER SE: 

*"Ican'tunderstand how Doctor X—— 
could have made such a mistake,’ my 
friend exclaimed. ‘It is not like him; he 
has been always so careful.’ 

*"*You do him a great injustice,’ I 
answered. 'It is not fair to ask him to 
continue to prescribe outside the limits 
of his specialty. He has put general 
practice behind him. No matter how deep 
his affection for you, or how conscien- 
tiously he may strive to be right, children's 
diseases do not interest him. He cannot 
force himself to be interested in the thing 
from which his interest has departed.’ 

“General practice was a side line with 
him. Many a man's business—the job 
which pays his bills and educates his 
children—is really a side line. His heart 
is in something else, some little business 
that he runs at night, or on Saturday 
afternoons. i 

“Charles M. Schwab once said a thing 
that must have sounded strange to many 
men; though the psychoanalyst, I think, 
understands exactly what he meant.- He 
said he had always made it a rule to do 
business with ‘lucky’ men—those who 
seemed to have the habit of getting the 
things they started out to get, of puttin 
through the enterprises to which they ha 
set their hands. : 

"He recognized, he said, that many 
men have misfortunes which are apparent- 
ly not their own fault; but life is short, and 
he felt he must let such men do business 
elsewhere. He had noticed that the man 
who has the habit of succeeding is likely 
to continue to succeed. And as he himself 
is very busy he confined his dealings so far 
as‘ possible with these so-called ‘lucky’ 
men. 


“THE implicationsof that doctrine may 
seem to bear too harshly on some men; 
yet science teaches us that it has a solid 
foundation of truth. For many years I 
examined charity patients in the institu- 
tions of a great city—thousands of them. 
I never once found a chronic charity 
seeker or charity accepter who was not 
somehow abnormal. The normal man 
overcomes his obstacles; the man who is 
overcome by them in one instance is likely 
to be overcome again. 

“All this means that I should pay 
special attention to the excuses men made 
to me, if I were an employer. Scores of 
charity patients have complained to me, 
‘Thad no mother,’ or, ‘We were very poor,’ 
or, ‘My environment was bad.’ Lincoln 
could have made every one of those excuses 
for himself. So could most of the men who 
have achieved distinction in America. 
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Millions of Miles a Month 


| tires on Chicago's Yellow 
Cabs travel millions of miles monthly, cov- 
ering in one year more than the distance be- 
tween the earth and the sun—93,000,000 miles. 


This big scale test is one of the ways Firestone. 


takes to prove the value in Firestone cord tire 
construction. i 


Day in and day out this great tire-proving 
laboratory is finding new ways to get you the 
most miles for your money. 


It is typical of the many things Firestone does 


MOST MILES 


to make Firestone cords even worthier of the 


confidence users have in every set they put on 
their cars. 


Think what it means in terms of service to 
your car to have tire equipment which is the 
product of an organization that for twenty 
years has built to the standard of ''Most Miles 
per Dollar." 


Think what it means to you to be able to buy 
cord tires that are constantly being tested in 
the most severe, yet practical way that the in- 
dustry knows. 


PER DOLLAR 
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“Hasslers” without 
tying up your Ford! 


TRE is nothing compli- 
cated about Hassler Shock 
Absorbers. They do not re- 
quire any change in the car, 
and any garage man can ap- 
ply them quickly, easily, and 
correctly! 


And the cost is so small, too. Think 
of securing so easily a saving of one- 
third of your up-keep tire and depre- 
ciation cost; think sl adding so much 
to the comfort of your Ford! Hasslers 
protect your car against the thou- 
sands of bumps and shocks that 
cause rattles and squeaks and strains 
that soon break down the best of 
construction. 


One million Ford car owners have 
found Hasslers worth while—have 
found them according to our claims. 
You can try Hasslers for 10 days— 
and if you are not delighted your 
money will be refunded without a 
word. Hasslers are made for all 
models of the passenger cars and the 
one-ton truck. Jf your dealer wont 
supply you, write us direct. 


The new Hasslers 
for the Dodge Brothers 
Car. They give luxu- 
rious comfort — and 
add smartness to the 
appearanceofthecar. 
Four in a set, one for 
each spring. They do 
not change any part 
of car. See your 
Dodge dealer. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 
1403 Naomi Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Robert H. Hassler, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


TRADE MARK REGISTEREO 


Shock Absorbers 


| In the excuses which a man makes, his 
real self is often revealed. The uncon- 
scious comes up, presenting to you the 
icture of himself which he cherishes in 
is own soul—in the case of the weakling, 
a picture painted by that most destructive 
of all human vices—self pity. 

“The man who applies to you for a job, 
and confesses that he has saved no money 
may have a dozen good excuses. But let 
him beware how he utters them, for if you 
are wise in reading the utterances of the 
unconscious, he will be laying his soul 
bare before your eyes. For we get the 
things we want to get. We do the things 
we want to do. We remember the things 
we want to remember. These are the 
teachings of Professor Freud. And one 
who begins to study the unconscious, as 
revealed in himself and in his associates, 
finds that he moves in a new and vast and 
fascinating world. 


“THERE was a rather slangy song a few 
years ago, I believe, to the effect that 
‘every little movement has a meaning of 
its own.’ The writer of that song doubtless 
had no thought that he was expressing a 
scientific truth, but he did, none the less. 
We lose envelopes containing bills. How 
often do we lose envelopes containing 
checks? We find ourselves unconsciously 
trying to unlock our office with the key to 
our residence. We think we want very 
much to open the door to that office and 
to beat work. But the unconscious knows 
where we would rather be, and uncon- 
sciously we pick the wrong key. We utter 
seemingly trivial and meaningless words— 
sometimes intentionally meaningless, to 

rovoke a laugh. But you will find much 
food for speculation when you analyze 
some of those chance remarks. The re- 
marks of the man who pokes fun at his 
wife in public, for instance; the man who 
is unconsciously rude. 

“When a man tells you that he has 
“been meaning every day to call you up’ 


and is ashamed of the way it has slipped 
his mind, you may gather from that some 
approu idea of the depth of his 
affection for you. He likes you and you 
like him—in a pleasant, friendly way. 
But don’t expect that he would follow you 
to the cannon’s mouth, or lend you his 
last half-dollar, or plunge into a burning 
building to carry you out on his back! We 
remember to do the things that are 
pleasantest to do. We mean to do many 
others—but we forget. 

“Charles Darwin, the great scientist 
who, of course, never heard of psycho- 
analysis, had observed as much in himself. 
In his autobiography this illuminating bit 
of self-revelation appears: 


“I had for many years followed a golden 
rule, namely, whenever a published fact, a new 
observation or thought, came across me which 
was opposed to my general results, to make a 
memorandum of it without fail and at once; for 
I had found from experience that such facts and 
thoughts were far more apt to escape from the 
memory than favorable ones." 


We have penetrated only into the out- 
skirts of this vast world of the unconscious 
as yet; we have immense territories still 
to explore. But already we have gone far 
enough, so that the man who watches 
closely the significance of the off-guard 
words and actions of his fellow men sees a 
far different and more fascinating human 
race than the man who analyzes only the 
studied word and action. When the censor 
is off duty the unconscious speaks; and the 
unconscious does not lie. 


VERY graciously Doctor Brill helped me 
on with my coat and, following me to 
the door, said good night. I stepped across 
the hall to the elevator—and, with my 
hand on the button, remembered suddenly 
that I had forgotten my book after all! 

I recrossed the corridor, and touched 
the doctor’s bell. 

“I appreciate the compliment," he said 
as he handed me the back; and he smiled. 


The Biggest “Dead Give-Away” of Eürnself 
I Ever Knew Anyone to Make 


Prize Contest Announcement 


[X THE article you have just finished, 
Doctor Brill declares that no human 
being can fool his “other self"—cthat, no 
matter what appearances we put on or 
what kind of bluff we keep up, our uncon- 
scious acts always give us away. In read- 
ing the anecdotes told by Doctor Brill to 
prove his points, you were probably re- 
minded of a number of similar incidents 
in your own experience. Perhaps you 
thought of that “bosom friend” who was 
forever protesting loyalty to you—and 
then one day unconsciously showed him- 
self in his real colors. You may have re- 
called the case of some man or woman 
who put up a pretense of knowledge or 
efficiency or “manners” far beyond ths 
average run of folks, and then had the 
pretense punctured by some off-guard 
act. On the other hand, you may have 
known some person who posed to the 
world as a cynic or a ''hard-headed 
business man,” and yet, as it turned out, 


had the most tender heart imaginable. 
Any of these people may have fooled them- 
selves, as well as other people. Poseurs 
often do, 

Tell us the most interesting and illumi- 
Native story in your experience of some 
person who revealed his real self by some 
unconscious act. Be definite! For the best 
article of not more than 400 words we 
offer these prizes: $20, first prize; fro, 
second prize; $5, third prize. Competition 
closes September 20th. Winning letters 
will appear in the December number. 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERI- 
CAN MacazinE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Contributions to this contest cannot be 
returned, so make a copy of your contest 
letter if you want to preserve it. Manu- 
scripts and inquiries not connected with 
the contest must be sent under separate 
cover to the Editor of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE. 
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HEAVY TOURIST 
Go 


Pvt essen T aes - 


rM 


(3 D LEAR Tires have a unique reputation for wear; you 
know that. Their great popularity rests solidly upon 
demonstrated economy. This is more conspicuously true today 
than ever before. For Goodyear Tires are better today than 
they have ever been. They are made larger, now; they are 
stronger. They are heavier in construction, and more dura- 
ble. Their treads are thicker; throughout, they contain more 
material. You have only to compare them with others to see 
their manifest superiority. If you would be sure of econom- 
ical tire equipment for your car—buy Goodyear Tires. More 
people ride on them than on any other kind. | 


~ 


í 
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Your boy’s 
first job! 


OU’LL swallow hard as your 

boy sets out bravely, alone. 
How you'll ache to follow him, to 
coach him what to say; to help him 
over the rough places! 


BUT you can’t. He must go it by 
himself. It’s better so. He has 
his own way to make. What are you 
doing, now, to make this great moment 
easier for your boy? 


You are engaged in making a MAN. 
See that he gets, now, every help to 
start him off right. Get him Tue 
AMERICAN Boy magazine. Call to your 
assistance men who know boys—bet- 
ter than you, haps. These men 
have made a life study of boys and 
boy problems. 


AMERICAN Boy 


fer Boys in All the World" 


You can’t begin too young to sup- 

ly your boy live reading that gives 
Bin just this mental training. For 
twenty-two years THE AMERICAN Boy 
has been helping millions of real 
American boys, through stories and 
pictures that delight and entertain; 
that boys read eagerly and volun- 
tarily; that suggest the way to “do” 
and “think” for themselves, with- 
out obviously preaching, teaching or 
advising. 

As a supplement to his home, his 
school, his other boy activities, THE 
AMERICAN Boy will develop your boy 
for a strong, successful, useful man- 
hood. Use the coupon now. He 
wants THE AMERICAN Boy. Just ask 
and find how much he really craves 
it. Or buy it every month from 
your newsdealer. 


SUBSCRIPTION REDUCED 
Beginning with the great September issue, 
AMERICAN BO 


will be $2.00 a year 
by mail; 20c a copy on news-stands. 


By ^ Ce nen 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING OO. 
No, 256 American Bld, 


E. Detroit, Mich. 


Herewith find $2.00. Please send THE f°- 


AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with 
current issue, to 


run him, I'm stove up. 


. The Bolter 


(Continued from page 52) 


eople in the world Drake will listen to: 
e's me an’ the other's Jessie. I can't 
ess is expectin’ 


to run him. If she does, he may win. If 


` she don’t, hewon't win. I tell you, I know. 


I know that dog inside and out. Nobody 


' but me or the girl can stop him when he 


gets started. He'll hunt where he darn 


| pleases, or he'll strike a bee line for the 


next state. You know what that means, 
Mr. Burton. If you don't, Ferris does. 
The judges will rule him out." 

But Old Burton wanted that big youn 
pointer though there were a score of wild 
devils in him. He wanted him worse than 
ever now he had heard. He had been a 
bolter himself when young—had run away 
from home. He liked bolters. But, also, 
he wanted to win the championship. 

“Let the girl run him then,” he said. 
“Suits me. I'll pay her, and pay her well. 
If the dog wins, she'll get the stake.” 


RNOLD flushed. “She'll run the dog, 

sir; but not for you. I mean, she won't 

run him if she knows it’s for you. She’s a 

high-strung girl—and proud; she mustn’t 

know a thing about this deal. She must 
think she’s runnin’ her dog an’ mine.” 

“Then you mean to deceive her in the 
matter?" demanded Burton. 

Again Arnold flushed. ‘Sometimes, 
Mr. Burton, a man has to do a thing he 
don't like to do. I'll have to deceive the 

irl until after the trial. It ain't easy. I 
ay awake all night last night, after 1 got 
your telegram. It’s this way, sir. I have 
to tell you in order for you to understand: 
If I can tell the bank positively that I'll 
have three thousand dollars in a month, I 
can renew a note I’ve got to renew—or 
lose the place here. at's the reason 
I'm sellin’ Drake. But if I tell Jess now 
that I have sold him, even if she consents 
to run, the life won't be in her to handle 
him. It'll take it all out of her, sir. Shell 
be ashamed in the midst of all them people. 
She's a high-strung girl. 

* And that brings me to the matter of 
the check you started to write," he went 
on. “I don't want that check now. Ever 
since I was laid up Jess has tended to 
things for me. You know how women are 
when they take charge. If that check's in 
the house she's liable to find it. If I 
deposit it, in a little town like this, ple 
will find it out, and somebody'll blab to 
her. You send it to me after the trial, 
when I'm ready to explain to the girl 
without ruinin' your prospect of winnin’, 
an' Drake's. That's my condition." 

As he went up the street toward the 
station, Burton heard from behind the cot- 


f tage the challenging bark of the cham- 


pionship hope—his dog now. 
“Ferris,” he said, “I believe we've got 


' the champion this time. I think I'll at- 
, tend that trial myself.” 


For more than a generation, the 
National Championship, bird-dog classic 
of America, has been run near the little 
Tennessee town where, two weeks later, 


: Burton got off the train and was met by 
, Ferris. 


“Your dog's here, sir," was Ferris's 


whispered greeting. “ Wilder looking than 
ever. The girl's here, too. Jim old 
couldn't come. Laid up with his knee." 

Burton looked around. He had reached 
a spot where for a few weeks every winter 
the bird dog is undisputed King.: Down 
the sunlit village streets, pointers and 
setters were out with their handlers. They 
came from every section of the country, 
from Canada, from England. Each dog 
represented himself the survival of the 
fittest. There was not one who had not 
gained a victory in some trial. Now the 
were to try for the greatest victory of all. 

Many were already champions with 
majestic names—champions of the South, 
the prairies, the Pacific coast. Some, 
younger and more eager then others, 
strained at their leashes, and looked about 
alertly at the passing show. Others, re- 
served veterans, gazed into space with the 
dignified abstraction of those who have 
traveled far and seen the world, and tasted 
the vanity of all things under the sun. 

On the way to the boarding-house where 
Ferris had engaged a place for him, Burton 
came face to face with his dog. He was 
pulling hard at the leash, held by the girl. 

he nodded and smiled quickly, wistfully, 
at these men who had been to her father’s 
house to see her father’s dog. But she did 
not stop nor speak; for so strong was the 
pull of the big pointer that she was hur- 
ried along as 1f a high wind were blowing 
her from behind. 

Old Burton stopped and looked back 
at them. His dog was the finest fellow of 
the bunch. He would take that dog back 
with him, National Champion tacked to 
his name. He would keep him in his own 
kennels, show him to his friends, run him 
again next year, own him in name as well 
as in fact. 


AS FOR the girl, it would be a big disap- 
pointment to her when she learned the 
truth. But she was young. Young people 
get over things quickly. Besides, it was 

er father’s arrangement, not his. He 
wasn’t responsible. 

But when at supper, in the boarding- 
house where Ferris had engaged him a 
place, he saw her at the other end of the 
table, he was a bit sorry. This was rather 
too forcible a reminder of the bargain. 
He noticed that the girl was browned with 
Southern suns, but that she was pretty 
and looked thoroughbred. Also, she was 
very quiet, and her manners were nice. 

She was present again at the meeting of 
handlers and owners and club officials, 
who packed the parlors and hall after 
supper. She was to be the first woman 
who ever ran a dog in a National Cham- 

ionship race, he heard somebody say. 
t occurred to him that she must be pretty 
brave, for she didn’t seem to be the 
pushing kind. 

The order in which dogs are to run is 
decided by lot. He had ho Drake 
would be drawn for the first of the week. 
But in the lottery Drake came on Friday. 
* Arnold's Drake," he heard the official 
read: “Owner, Jim Arnold; handler, Jessie 
Arnold—handling for her father." 
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How Would You Like to Earn 


$83 a Day? 


The true story of J. F. James, the shipping clerk who became president of | a 
great manufacturing company. What was the secret of his success P 


HE other day I spent a few 
precious hours with Mr. J. F. 
James, President of the Mascot 


Stove Manufacturing Company, of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


Fifteen years ago he was working as 
a shipping clerk in a stove foundry for 
$9 a week. Today he, is making 
$25,000 a year, or $83 a day. As 
Mike Murphy, the famous college 
trainer, used to say—"'You just can't 
beat a man who refuses to be beaten." 

Somehow, whenever I meet a man 
like this, and learn the story of his 
life, I am doubly glad that I am an 
American. 

' For this is truly The Golden Land of 
Opportunity. “The barriers are not 
yet erected which shall say to aspiring 
talent—‘Thus far and no farther.’ ” 

' Few men have started life with as 
barren prospects as J. F. James. Born 
in the mountains of East Tennessee, 
forced to go to work before he had 
completed his education, he might easily 
have fallen into the. rut of mediocrity 
and stayed there. 

But one day, glancing through a 
magazine, he came across an adver- 
tisement which appealed to him so 
strongly that he read it twice and then 
tore it out of the magazine to read again. 

It told how thousands of other 
men had won promotion through spare 
time study. How they had trained 
themselves to do bigger things! How. 
they were ready and waiting when 
Opportunity came! 


HAT day J. F. James made a 

resolution. He said that what 
others were doing, he could do! So he 
tore out that familiar coupon, marked 
it, signed it, and mailed it to Scranton. 
Though he did not fully realize it at the 
time, he had taken the first step along 
the Up-road to Success. 

So it came about that J. F. James 
studied while other men wasted their 
time shooting pool or playing pinochle 
or watching the clock. They are still 
doing it today—worn, discouraged’ men 
who cry out that Fate is against them 
and that “they never had a chance.” 

Doomed forever to small wages, 
fighting a losing fight against poverty, 
missing the really good things of life, 
they cannot understand how “Jimmy” 
James got ahead. 


J. F. JAMES 


Just 40 years old and earning $25,000 a year. 

To young men he says:—‘‘Stop killing time. 

Study the theory of your work.: Then you're 
bound to succeed.” 


“T didn't make a drudge of my- 
self,” said Mr. James the other day. 
“I had time for baseball and everything 
that seemed worth while. I had just 
as much fun as the other fellows, but 
instead of wasting time, I turned it into 
gold through my I. C. S. course. 

“Every hour I invested in study has 
paid me better than any other invest- 
ment I ever made. . 

“It has brought me a large income— 
the satisfaction that goes with success— 
the money to buy anything I want—a 
good home and an automobile for my 
wife and children—the esteem of all my 
friends. I feel that I owe the I. C. S. 
a debt that I can never repay. They 
made my success possible.” 


HAT about you? Are you satis- 

fied to stand just where you are? 
Or do you really want to be somebody ? 
It all depends on what you do in your 
spare time. 

“There is not a man in power at the 
Bethlehem Steel” Works today," says 
Charles M. Schwab, “who did not be- 
gin at the bottom and work his way 
up. They won by using their normal 
brains to think beyond their manifest 
daily duty.” 

And one of these executives earns a 
million ‘dollars a year! 


By Richard W. Samson 


The difference between a successful 
man and a failure is almost always a 
matter of training. 

As Andrew Carnegie said: — “Al- 
though my whole works were to be 
burned down, it wouldn't be a fatal 
blow—if I still had my organization, 
my trained men." 

You can be one of these trained men. 
You can get the training you need 
right at home in spare time. 

For thirty years, the International 
Correspondence Schools have been help- 
ing men out of routine drudgery into 
work they like—helping them to win 
advancement, to have happy, prosper- 
ous homes, to know the joy of getting 
ahead in business and in life. 

In offices, mills, shops, stores, fac- 
tories—in every line of endeavor— 
I. C. S. men are “the first to be hired 
and the last to be fired." 


How much longer are you going to 
wait before taking the step'that is 
bound to bring you more money? Isn't 
it better to start now than to wait five 
years and then realize what the delay 
has cost you? 

One hour after supper each night 
spent with the I. C. S. in the quiet 
of your own home will prepare you for 
the position you want. 


Here is all we ask: Without cost, without 
obligating yourself in any way, mark and 
mail the coupon. It takes but a moment of 
your time, but it is the most important single 
thing you can do today! Do it right now! 


— — — — TEAR OUT HE 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 7472-B 


SCRANTON, 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please x me 


your book descri! 
an X in the list below:— 
Brei BE nn. 
lectric ng 
eetric Wiring 


El 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 


Mechanical ineer 

Mechanical Draftsman 

Machine S. Practice 

enh 2 ting 
as no 

CIVIL ENG 


Surveying and Mapping 
Mine Foreman or 
Stationary Engineer 
Minas Engineer 
RCHI T 

erre is and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 


bing the course before which I have marked 


H Business Management 

SALESMANSHIP 

O ADVERTISING 

O Show Card & Sign Ptg. 
Railroad Positions e» 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
Private Secretary 
Business Correspondent 
BOOKKEEPER 


Stenographer & Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 

GOOD ENGLISH 

Com. School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mau, Clerk 
AUTOMOBILES 


Sheet Metal Worker Mathematics 
Text. Overseer or Supt. Navigation Banking 
Chemist Agriculture Spanish 
Pharmacy Poultry Teacher 
Name 
Street 
and No. 
City State 


Canadians may send thís 
spondence Schools Canadian, (an. Limited, "Montreal, ae 
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Roughneck or Golfer— 
The Smoke of Sports 


A golf expert recently wrote: 


“Perhaps it was the inevitable pipe stuck in 
the corner of his mouth which steadied his 
eye and nerved hishand when Ted Ray walked 
away with the open golf championship of the 
United States. He had the reputation of being 
a brilliant player rather than a steady pursuer 
of the little corrugated ball; but it was his even- 
ness of stroke and temper which brought him 
to the end of his course with a score of 295.” 


In a crisis of any kind, the smoker instinct- 
- ively reaches for his pipe. 

A few pulls and puffs and the mind, criss- 
crossed and worried with the strain, becomes 
clearer and more definite. 

The soothed brain seems to obtain better 
control of physical action, steadies the nerve 
and takes the sharp edge off the crisis. 

A few puffs while he thinks and he settles 
things with the steady judgment which comes 
from thinxing before speaking. 

, But his smoking fails to furnish full sat- 

isfaction unless he has found the smoking 

tobacco that completely suits him. 

Have you found the smoking tobacco 

that just suits you? 

If not, we suggest 
that you learn what 
you think of Edge- 
worth. 

It may be the ve 
tobacco you have al- 
ways wanted to find. 


It may not. 


EXTR 1l 
ich 


DU 


d 


Smokers’ tastes 
differ. 
Most pipe- 


smokers call Edge- 
worth a discovery. 


But we make it 
very easy for you 
to learn whether 
or not Edgeworth 
will seem to you 
like a discovery. 

s Simply send us 
your name and address on a postcard. If 
you will add the name of the dealer to whom 
you will go for more in case you like Edge- 
worth, we would appreciate that courtesy 
on your part. 

We will dispatch to you samples of Edge- 
worth in both forms—Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed. Edgeworth Plug Slice is formed 
into flat cakes and then sliced into thin, moist 


wafers. One wafery slice rubbed for a second 
between the hands furnishes an average 
pipeful. 


Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is already rubbed 
for you. You pour it straight from the little 
blue can into the bowl of your pipe. Both 
kigds pack^nicely, light quickly, and burn 
freely and evenly to the very bottom of the 
pipe. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to suit 
the needs and means of all purchasers. . Both 
Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed are packed in small, pocket-size 
packages, in handsome tin humidors and glass 
jars, and also in various handy in-between 
quantities. 


For the free samples which we would like 
you. to judge, address Larus: & Brother Co., 
25 South 21st St; Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 5. 


“Will you stay over, sir?’” whispered 
Ferris. 1 ex es 

Burton nodded. | 

All day long, Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, in morning and afternoon 
heats of three hours each, dogs were run in 
braces on an extensive plantation stocked 
with game. Gruelling .heats they were, 
that tested every nerve and fiber, run under 
the eyes of a who saw every move. 

As for Burton, he went out to the test- 
ing ground but once. He was not used to 
hard horseback riding, and he wanted to 
be fresh on Friday. Bue once every day, 
either in the morning or the afternoon, he 
saw the girl set out on her pony. She was 
learning the course, getting ready for her 
own race. 


OST of the time when she wasn't 
riding the course, she spent with the 
dog, exercising him, all alone, on the streets 
of the town. Once when Burton went out 
to the barn lot to look at him, where he 
waited chained to his kennel, the girl 
came, also. He watched her as she stooped 
before the eager dog, and stroked his head. 
“Tired of waiting, old man?” she asked. 
Again he reared up against her and 
looked into her face. 

"Do you—er—think he will bolt?" 
asked Burton as they went back toward 
the house. 

She stopped and looked him straight in 
the eyes; her own were brown, frank, 
high-spirited, like a boy's. 

“No!” she said bravely. “I can handle 
him.” 

*She's overconfident, sir," declared 
Ferris when the two reached Burton’s 
room. “She don’t know what she’s up 
against. She’s nothing but a kid. That 
dog was born a bolter, and he will die a 
bolter.” 

On Thursday morning the girl spoke to 
Burton as they came out of the dining- 
room. She was going to take Drake out to 
the edge of town for a practice run, she 
said. Would he care to go along? He had 
seemed to be sc interested in Drake. 

He had Ferris hire a car. One of the 


women of the house went with them. In 


the edge of the town. Jessie took the dog. 


out and, Burton and Ferris following, led 
him into a field. Here she snapped the 
leash. 

“Go!” she cried. 


‘He needed no.such command. Like a 


white meteor he sped across the field and - 
dashed-into:the woods. She called him, . 
but he did not turn. Again and again the - 
shrill command of her little nickel-plated. 


whistle echoed in helds and woods. At 
last, in the direction he had taken she 
started runnihg swiftly. Behind her'hur- 
ried the two Men Burton breathifg hard. 

“This will never do!" gasped-Ferris. 

“Leave it to her!" commanded Burton. 

At last, on top of a ridge, half a mile 
away he reappeared: Three times shriller 
and shriller she- blew, and’ now he came 
galloping toward them. . ; 

* Come in!" she commanded. 

He came to her, and. she caught him 
quickly by thé collar. ^ ^ 

“T told you I could handle him!” she 
said proudly. 

But her eyes were dilated. She was 

uiet on the ride home. She was silent at 
the table. 

Ferris joined his boss. when the latter 
went to his room. Ferris stopped with the 


postmaster down the street, as he had 
stopped for ‘twenty years when he was 
handling other men's dogs. ~ 

Ferris was depressed. That showing, 
he said, was terrible. If he bolted to-day, 
what would he do to-morrow, with an- 
other dog to spur him on and the crowd to 
excite him. They ought to do something 
—warn her, advise her. : 

Burton smoked away. “Suppose we 
just leave it to the girl, Ferris," he said 
quietly. f 

She was gone when next morning he 
came down to breakfast. She had left 
with the wagon that hauled her dog to the 
place of trial, the other diners said. Not: 
once during the night or the mornirig had 
she let him out of her sight. 

'The crowd, all mounted, had gathered 
at the beginning of the course when 
Burton and Ferris rode up that brilliant 
winter morning. And a little to one side, 
standing beside a wagon in which were 
two dogs crates, one containing Arnold’s 
Drake, the other Count Redstone, his 
brace mate, stood the girl. 

At her side a wiry Texas pony waited 
patiently. In a scabbard on the saddle 
was strapped a twenty-gauge shotgun. 

The girl looked mall slight and brown 
in her riding suit. Underneath a rough- 
rider hat Burton glimpsed her face as she 
looked off across the helds that mark the 
beginning of the course. Though brave 
and composed, it showed the strain she 
was under. In that crate nearest her, as 
she thought, was the hope of her crippled 
father. t : 

Burton noticed that she did not glance 
up at the people about her, nor speak to 
them. Her eyes were fixed on those sunlit 
straw fields, so soon to be her battle 
ground. He liked her silence. From the 
beginning she had played the game—had 
asked no odds because she was a woman. 
He thought of his own youngest daughter. 
pubes she were standing there, as that 
girl stood! 


HEN the three judges rode up, she 
herself lifted the big pointer out of the 
crate. Once more he reared up on her, 
once more her hand stroked his head. 
Then, at a command of the judges, she 
was leading him into the field, her pony 
following; at her side walked the handler 
of Count. Redstone, and in front of him 
the Count strained at his leash. 
“Are you ready?” asked the seniorjudge: 
Count Redstone’s handler, a bronzed, 
gray-haired veteran, said “Ready!” as he 
Fad said it-a hundred times. The girl 
merely looked up at the judge and nodded. 
“Let go!" ordered the judge. -<= 
Burton saw.the dogs dash away. The ' 
girl, like an athlete, sprang into her saddle. 
Both handlers galloped after their dogs. 
Behind followed the judges, then, after an 
interval, the field, among them old Burton, 
his heart beating fast. The fight was on— 
but it was more than a fight between dogs. . 


` [t was a conflict between a girl's will, and , 


the wild heritage in a dog's nature. 

The dogs have to be kept within a 
course, some half a mile wide and many 
miles long. If a dog gets out of the course, 
and is lost for a length of time—that 


. varies according to the conception of the 


judges, but is usually confined to half an 
hour—that dog is ruled out. This much 
Burton knew. The question was whether 
the girl by her whistle and the wave of her 
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LOORS that gleam with soft ‘reflected 
light, woodwork whose rich, dull luster 


` delights the eye—how can you keep the beauty 


of their finish intact? There are Lucas products 
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work; Lucaseal Enamel in white, ivory or soft 
gray, the most beautiful of all enamels; stains, 
varnishes and enamels of all kinds to preserve 
the natural beauty of woodwork and floors or 
restore their bright charm. You have only to 
express the need; Lucas products can meet it. 
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handkerchief to right and left, could keep 
the dog within the course. The test is 


| which dog will find the most birds in that 


course and handle them with the greatest 
speed and dash- -400 ~.e ; 

At first the girl succeeded in handling 
her dog, though shé had to ride hard o do 
so., Far ahead of the judges she kept, a 
slim figure against the hills. Now. and 
then came the shrill of her whistle, and the 
wave of her handkerchief. Then it began 
to be rumored among the field that she 
had lost him. But not for long. On top 
of a hill she appeared, her right arm 
thrown up high. Judges, then afield, 
galloped toward her. The upraised hand 
meant her dog had scored—had found 
birds. 

Burton spurring up his horse, kept up 
with the crowd. There, in the midst of a 
straw field, head up, tail straight out, 
stood the pointer. The girl had dis- 
mounted, taken the little gun out of the 
scabbard, and was advancing, slim, 
straight, flushed of cheek, toward him. 

“Flush your birds!” ordered the judge. 

The birds rose with a whirr; the little 
‘gun barked; the pointer dropped to his 

haunches; it was perfect work. : 
| “Go on, old man!" she ordered. 

Then she was running back to her pony, 
which Ferris was holding for her. Again 
Burton saw in her face the strain she was 
under.. How. precious was every moment 
with a wild dog like this. She rammed the 
little gun in the scabbard, sprang into 
the saddle, hardly seeming to touch the 
stirrups, and was off. 


GAIN Drake scored, then Count Red- 
stone. Nearly an hourhadflitted away. 
Then Burton, loitering among the rear- 
most of the field, heard rumors that some- 
thing was wrong, and, anxiously spurting 
up his mount, came upon a body of horse- 
men gathered in a patch of woods. . -> 

. Out yonder in a cotton field he could see 


-| the three judges gathered on their horses 


like consulting: generals on.a battlefield. 
They had called time, the men explamed 
to Burton, until Jessie Arnold could find 
her dog. A short distance from the judges, 


| Count Redstone was sitting on-.his 


haunches, panting, and beside him stood 
his handler, dismounted. This was giving 
Count Redstone a chance to rest, and the 
handler was taking full advantage of it. 
Some of the men, the group explained 
to Burton, were scouting for the girl, 
among them Ferris. They were -riding 
about the fields and woods outside: the 
course, looking for her dog. The rest of 
them had better stay here; the jud 
would not allow too many helpers. The 
girl had ridden up yonder creek bottom, 
the last they saw of her. She was going 
like mad, they said. 
But she was using her brains, they 
added. There are two kinds of bolters— 
those who run away for the sheer love of 
running, and those who from hill tops 
pick out the country that looks like con- 
taining birds, and make for that coun 
of their own sweet will. Arnold's Drake 
belonged to the latter class. The girl was 
looking for him in the “birdy” spots. 
But heaven only knew how far he had 
taken it into his head to go! Old Burton 
t out his handkerchief and mopped his 
ace. Five minutes passed, then ten—and 
still Arnold's Drake was lost, and out 
yonder the judges waited. 
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The Favorite Hosiery of Well- 
Dressed Men « 


HE most certain indications of a man's re- 
finement are his choice of the small but 
important articles of dress, such as hosiery. 


'The decided preference of well-dressed men 
for Holeproof Hosiery is but natural — the lus- 
trous elegance of Holeproof appeals to good 
taste as much as its famous wearing qualities 
appeal to sound judgment. 

You can get Holeproof in a wide variety of styles in 
Silk, Silk Faced, Silk and Wool, and Lisle. If. your 


dealer cannot supply you, write for illustrated booklet 
and price list. Made for women and children too. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario 
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Then across the field toward the group 
in the woods came the girl. Off to the side 
of these woods were extensive fields of 
broomstraw that lay outside the course. 
But they looked “birdy,” these fields, and 
the girl was making for them. 

As she swept past Burton glimpsed her 
face. It was tense with anxiety, but the 
little mouth was set in a straight line. 
Her pony was flecked with foam; his eyes 
were wild; and Burton heard his hoarse 
panting and the pounding of his hoofs. 

Careless of tree limbs, the girl swept 
through the woods. It came over Burton 
that in this way, and in trying to keep up 
with this very dog, her father had broken 
his knee. He wheeled his own horse about 
and tried to follow.. But she had disap- 
peared in her mad search, even the sound 
of her pony’s hoofs had died away. Burton 
drew up his horse, and looked at his watch. 
Fifteen minutes had passed, and still the 
judges waited. Again Burton mopped his 
face with his handkerchief. 

He had been an object of admiration 
among the men and now they gathered 
about him. The faces of them all showed 
with what sympathy they were watching 
Jess Arnold’s gallant fight. Again Burton 
looked at his watch. Twenty minutes— 
and the judges still waited out yonder, and 
Count Redstone rested. 

"Can't we do something?" demanded 
Burton. 

Not a thing, they said. Leaving out the 
fact that the judges would not permit 
many scouters, it wasn't good for a crowd 
to ride over the fields. The dog would see 
them, from a distant hill, perhaps, think 
he was going right, and keep on. It was 
all over, anyway, one man ventured; 
Arnold's Drake was out of the race. It was 
a pity, too. But for the bolting he was a 


‘great dog. They began to talk of this race 


as of something that might have been. 


THEN a man cried out excitedly, *Yon- 
der she comes now! She's got him, 
too! That girl don't give up—she don't 
know how!" 

Burton saw her galloping toward them, 
and with her the wild dog. 

“Is time up?" she panted, reining in 


her pony. 

hive mana” said Burton. 

“He wason birds!” she gasped. '' Buthe 
was off the course. Five minutes, you say?” 

She threw herself from the saddle. A 
man caught the reins of her panting, foam- 
flecked pony, and she was down on the 
ground beside the dog, while the others 
athered about her. She had made the dog 
ie down. She was stroking him. 

* You devil!" Burton heard her gasp. 
** You darling! You beauty! You wonder! 
Oh, I love you, but you don't love me— 
me or Dad!" 

She was oblivious now of the men about 
her. The slim hand was stroking the 
head, the long back, quietly, smoothly. 
“Steady!” she was pleading. “Steady, old 
man. Look at me!” She had caught his head 
and raised his eyes to hers. “‘Can’t you see? 
Oh, you beauty—can’t you see? See what 
it means! Now, now—be quiet—just a 
minute—quiet—quiet—steady—steady!” 
- The frantic panting was growing less; 
but still the wild fire blazed in the amber- 
brown eyes. Once he started to rise, but 
she pushed him gently back. Again she 
lifted his head, and looked at him long, 
pleadingly. 
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that invite the question— 


“Men’s Togs,” the book 

of authority on Correct 

Tailoring, is ready now 

for Autumn. Write for 
your copy. 


Men never return to wearing commonplace 
clothes after they have once found out the 
greater satisfaction and true economy in 
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When Accident Breaks 
Window or. Windshield - 


There is just ‘one kind of glass P for motor car 
replacements when some mischance breaks wind- 
shield or window. That is plate glass. It is clear 
as a spring, without pits, ridges or fantastic ran- 
dom curls. 


Fine car builders use it because it gives the eye 
full play, because it doesn’t repeat.objects or de- 
fects on the road ahead. Plate glass is true and 
straight. It doesn’t buckle like common glass—so 
it doesn’t take force to put it in place. 

Picture framers place mounted pictures be- 
tween two pieces of plate glass while they are 
drying, because plate glass gives true contact, at 
every point. It does the same in driving. It 
makes sure, true visual contact and saves eye- 
strain and nerve-strain. 
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UR saddle. 


| | aggressive- yet at every shrill w 


F “Can t you see?” she said. "Can't you 


see? 

And now there came a change, visible 
to Burton, and to them all. The pantin 
stop ae ges the dog choked an 
swallowed The pricked, eager ears fell 
back gently against the long thoroughbrejl 
head. The wildness faded out of the eyes 
that stared into the girl's face, and in them 
came the light of love, the dawn of un- 
derstanding. 

“You see now, don't you?” she said 
quietly: 

i She rose to her feet. He did not move, 


$. but lay there, looking up at her humbly, 


wonderingly. She stood above him a 
moment and still he did not move. 

“Time’s up!” said one of the men 
tensely. 

She nodded to show she had heard. It 
5 as if she might break the spell if she 
Wed The man led the pony to her. 

h no chaste, now, she got into the 


Heel!” she commanded. 

‘The pointer rose and looked up at her. 

“Heel!” she repeat 

When she rode out of the woods, across 
the sunlit fields toward the judges, at her 
pony’s heels trotted the pointer, obedient 
now, as if he had left behind him, in that 


f | patch of woods, his wild heritage. 


OMAN or woman who saw the work of 
Arnold's Drake the rest of that morn- 

ing can never ferget it. Fast as ever, yet. 
he kept the course. Bold, Jade neers » 
istle he 

turned,, and áccording to the wave of her 


EN HE Kandkerchief: "went to right or left. 


«Len coviés of birds, in the hour and à 

:| half that remained to him he found. From 
terrific speed men saw him flash ten times 
into the statuesque immobility of a point: 
They forgot even so steady and paini- 
taking a fellow as Count Redstone. : 
was the pointer who captured their 
imaginations. 

On Saturday night, while the crowd was 
at supper, the decision of the judges, whó 
always stop at the plantation wi re the 
races are run, was telephoned in. And the 
decision showed them to be dog men, not 
martinets—men who can overlook a 
grievous fault in the face of a magnificent 
accomplishment and a future full of 
promise. 

A veteran reporter took the message, 
then stood in the dining-room door a 
moment, his eyes twinkling at the faces 
turned his way. 

“Cham ion, he said, and paused a 
moment, ‘‘Champion, Arnold's Drake." 

But when the girl declared she must 
telegraph her father, old Burton pushed 
throu R the crowd about her. 

* I'll tend to that," he said. 

He saw the quick friendliness in her up: 
raised eyes. Had he not shown faith , 
throughout in her dog? 

Out in the hall he spoke to the men. 
“Telephone Ferris,” he said. "He's 
stopping with the postmaster. Tell him 
to come at once.’ 

In his own room he got out his station 
ery and pen, and wrote, quickly, in a bold 
hand that dashed across the sheet. But 
the excitement of it must have told on 
him, for he dated the letter two days back, 
on Thursday. 

When the-door opened he looked up. 
There was F erris, his face jubilant. Be- 
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The tooth paste that helps Nature 
keep your teeth sound 


As you know, Nature provides alkaline 
saliva to counteract the acids of fermen- 
tation in your mouth. A mild acid in- 
creases this saliva flow: as when you 
taste lemon. 


Naturally, then, Listerine Tooth Paste 
—containing a small amount of a mild 
fruit acid—helps Nature keep your 
teeth sound. 


Note next time how your mouth waters 


"when you brush your teeth with this 


delightful paste. 


A very fine powder, calcium phosphate, 
is the cleanser. It leaves a fresh, clean, 
polished feeling about your teeth. 


Thus Listerine Tooth Paste provides an 
easy, sure, and pleasant way to guard 
against tooth decay and pyorrhea. It 
is made by the makers of Listerine. 
You've known them for years. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, SAINT LOUIS, U.S.A 
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$554.37; this week were more than $1,000. I was for- secured through you 
will go over $400."— — 81,000.'"—Warren  merly a farmhand." I am earning $92 a 
F. Wynn, 4103 Forty- Hartle, 4425 N. Ro- —CharlesBerry,Win-  week."—P. W. Bróe- 


del, 726BenedictA ve., 
Woodhaven, N. Y. 


terset, Iowa. 


You Might Call It Luck 
IfOnlyOneManHad Jumped. 
to Such Amazing Eamings 
But Hundreds Have Done lt / 


By J. E. Greenslade, President N. S. T. A. 


HEN a man steps from a $50 a 
month job as a farmhand to a 
position that pays him $1,000 the 
very first month—is it luck? 
When another man leaves a job on the 
Capitol Police force at a salary of less than 
$1,000 a year and then im six weeks earns 
$1,800—is that luck? 


Probably the friends of Charles Berry of 
Winterset, Iowa, and of J. P. Overstreet of 
Denison, Texas—the two men mentioned 
above—call them lucky. But then there is 
F. Wynn of Portland, . AN ex-service 
man who earned $554.37 in one week—and 
George W. Kearns of Oklahoma City, whose 
earnings went from $60 a month to $524 in 
two weeks, And C. W. Campbell of Greens- 
burg, Pa., who quit a clerking job on the railroad to earn 
$1,562 in thirty days. And there are so many others 
that a whole book could be filled with stories of amazing 
jumps from low pay to magnificent incomes. 

There is nothing exceptional about these men. They 
live in all parts of the country—they had been engaged 
in all kinds of work. Many had been clerks, bookkeepers, 
mechanics. Some had already achieved successful 
places in the business world. 

And then in one swift stroke, they found themselves 

ing more money than they had ever dreamed possi- 
ble. ‘The grind of routine work—the constant struggle 
to obtain even a slight increase in earnings—the discour- 
ing drudgery of blind-alley jobs—all this was left be- 
hind for careers of immediate and brilliant success. To- 
day they know the thrill of independence, for they come 
and go as they please—they are no longer ruled by an 
office clock. here is genuine enjoyment in every hour 
of the day, for their work is filled with a gripping fascina- 
tion. No wonder they are overflowing with enthusiasm, 
for they have found not only the most interesting, but the 
best paying of all branches of business. And great as 
are their earnings today, they are looking forward to in- 
creasing them constantly—in fact, there is no limit to the 
amounts they may earn—only their own efforts can de- 
termine that. 


The remarkable quick success of these men sounds like 
luck—the sheerest kind of luck. But of course it cannot 
be that—not when hundreds have found the way to such 
amazing good fortune—all throuyh the same method. There 
must be a definite, practical, workable plan behind their 
sudden jumps to big earnings. 

And there is. In the first place they discovered a vital 
fact about business. They discovered that the big 
money is in the Selling end of business. Salesmen are 
the very life blood of any concern—upon them depends 
the amount of profits made. The men who can put a 
product on the market and boost its sales are absolutely 
indispensable. No wonder that man for man Salesmen 
receive the highest pay. 

And for the men who are in the "Star" class—who are 
Masters of Salesmanship—there is practically no limit to 
their earnings. Some of them receive almost fabulous 
amounts. 

And that is how the men whose pictures you see above, 
and hundreds of others like them, found the way to their 
Present magnificent incomes. They are all Master Sales- 
men now! 


Yet previously they had no idea of becoming Salesmen 
—many didn't even think it possible to do so. But they 
learned of an amazingly easy way by which any man can 
quickly become a Master Salesman—and in his spare 
time at home! Through the wonderful system of Sales- 
manship Training and Free Employment Service of the 


National Salesmen’s Training Association, 
success is made easy. This great organiza- 
tion of top-notch Salesmen and Sales Mana- 
gers was formed for the express purpose 
of fitting men for the great opportunities in 
the field of Salesmanship and helping them 
to positions in the lines that most appeal 
to them. . 


Secrets Only Master 
Salesmen Know 


Salesmanship is not a natural gift—it is 
an art and science that is open to any man. 
There are fundamental rules and principles 
that anyone can put into practice—there 
are Secrets of Selling that put any man who 
knows them into the "Star" class. 

The proof of this is in the wonderful success achieved 
by men who, without any previous Selling experience, 
have suddenly me Master Salesmen through the 
National Salesmen's Training Association. Step by st 
—in their spare time at home—they were taken throug 
every phase of Salesmanship. Every underlying princi- 
ple of sales strategy was made as simple as A-B-C. 

Then as soon as they were qu and ready, the Free 
Employment Service of the N. S. T. A. helped them to 
secure good Selling positions. Almost before they real- 
ized it they were in the big money 


Startling Proof Sent Free 


The same opportunity that brought them their good 
fortune is open to you. Whether or not you have ever 
thought of becoming a Salesman, you should examine the 
facts about the tremendous possibilities for big earnings 
in this fascinating field. Read the extraordinary stories of 
others and see how easily rs can do what they are doing. 
The PROOF is so overwhelming that it may mean the 
turning point in your life as it in so many others. 
Simply mail the coupon below. It will bring you by mail 
the whole wonderful story, and in addition a great Book 
on Salesmanship and full particulars about the remarka- 
ble system of Salesmanship Training and Free Employ- 
ment Service of the N. S. T. A. 

Think what it has been worth to others to send for the 
facts. It can be worth that much or more to you. Right 
now—tear off the coupon and mail it today. It costs you 
nothing to do this—it obligates you in no way. 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S 
TRAINING ASSOCIATION 


Chicago, Ill. 


Dept. 23-M 


ASSOCIATION, 


Chicago, IIL 
Please mail me Free Proof that I can become a 
Master Salesman and quell for a big money posi- 
tion. Also send your illustrated Book on Salesman- 
ship and particulars of membership in your associa- 
tion and its Free Employment Service. This is all 
free of cost or obligation. 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING 
Dept. 23-M 


hind Ferris was the girl. At sight of her 
old Burton did a funny thing. Be put his 
hand over the letter he had been writing. 

“T just wanted to be sure," she said— 
* Dad, you know." 

“Pil tend to that," he said impatiently. 

After she was gone he hastily addressed ` 
the letter. 

“Close the door, Ferris," he said. “You 
know the postmaster well, don't you? 
You've known him for years. Well, tell 
him he won't get into any trouble over 
this. Tell him it's often done. Tell him 
if he does get into trouble, I'll make it all 
right. Tell him he'll be glad he got into it. 
Tell him to stamp this letter two days 
back—January 27th—and mail it to- 
night. Send a telegram signed ‘Jessie’ to 
old Arnold, saying his dog—his dog, mind 
you—is National Champion. Hurry now!" 

Late the next afternoon a crippled dog 
handler tore open a letter. It had come 
on the same train with his daughter and 
with the. National Champion, who now 
lay before the fire. As his master opened 
the letter this champion looked up, and 
tapped the floor with his tail. 

eside her father stood Jessie, amazed 
at what she saw in the letter. 


. 
“Thursday morning, gay 27. 
Dear Sin: I have just seen your dog work out 
in a preliminary test. He's a far worse bolter 
than even you had led me to believe. Accord- 
ing to your representation, your daughter could 
handle him. I find her absolutely incapable of 
doing so. Under the circumstances I feel 
justified in canceling our agreement. Yours 
truly, WILLIAM BURTON. 


“The old quitter!" cried Arnold, his 
eyes blazing. “God knows I’m glad to get 
my dog. Three thousand couldn't get him 
now. But who would have thought—” 

And, eyes still blazing with anger and 
joy and excitement, he told the girl at his 
side the bargain they had made, right in 
this room. : 

For a moment she was silent, with star- 
ing eyes; then she cried out: 

" Dad—Dad-—he wrote the letter that 
night—after Drake was made champion. 
I know—I saw him doing it. He tried to 
hide it... . I know!” 

On the train that very night, in the 
stateroom Ferris spoke to his boss. 

“I know a man, sir, who owns a dog 1 
believe will win next year.” 

In the deep-set eyes came a twinkle that 
lit them up like tiny electrics. 

“Has the man a broken leg and a 
daughter?” 

* No, sir.” 

“Then buy the dog, Ferris.” 


We Can Be 
Prosperous Without 
the Aid of Europe 


(Continued from page r5) 


general education of our people, which has 
left us with a lower percentage of illiteracy 
than any other nation in the world. It is 
also to be remembered that for nearly 
three centuries North America has been 
drawing to her the more enterprising and 
adventurous of Europe's population. If 
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They will go away to 
school as children; they 
will return as young men 
and young women. You 
want them to— but you 
want also the childhood 
memories. 

Photographs of the | 
children never grow up. 


There's a Photographer in Your Town. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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“No use getting excited— 


the floor is Valsparred” 
Cy varnish would have been ruined. But, luckily, the 


floor was Valsparred. 


Soaked for hours with puedes of hot water, it emerged absolutely 
Boiling Water Test undamaged—never a dull streak, never a splotch of white. For 
Valspar is absolutely waterproof. 


There are any number of places threughout the house that need 
just such a varnish—a varnish that is accident-proof, that will not 
mar or turn white under any conditions. 


Fruit acids, greases and oils, hot, soapy water have no effect 
upon Valspar. 

No matter what it is, from the drain-board in the kitchen to the 
front door—anything that's worth varnishing is worth Valsparring. 


Easy to apply and dries hard over night. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1832 
New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
W. P. FurLER & Co., Pacific Coast 


This coupon is worth 20 cents 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 
Special Offer 


VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


For your dealer’s name and 15c in stamps, we will send you 
a 35c sample can of Valspar or Valspar Varnish Stain— 
enough to finish a small table or chair. Fill out the coupon. 
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re an -heredity, an Américam: 
may thérefote be expécted to be ‘pro-"|: 
Bie aeS s n 

As a result of this alerthess and aptitude 
for progress, our people have been’ quick 
to invent and to adopt the labor-saving 
machinery that sb. enormously increases 
human: productior:and earning power. (MEI TAAS 


"The American telephone system repre- pas A TREE A 
sents an investment of $2,000,000,000, a Cu «1t [| 
» 
A 


REG. TRADE MARK 


which is earning.a‘handsome return. This 


investment is an addition to our wealth, f . 
and it is directly due to the successful y 7 SS 
development of just one invention. hy 


I:read the other day that one freight 
train. on. the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
manned by a crew of ten men, had hauled 
a load of 6,300 tons 127 miles in 9 hours 
and 36 minutes. - Converted into “‘ pound 
miles" this is 160,020 times the capacity 
of the individual man, calculated upon the 
theory that he could carry fifty pounds 
twenty miles a day—which few of us could. 

Just think of being able to increase the 

roductive power of the country, by add- 
ing to it the energy of 160,020 men through 
the employment of only ten persons! 

- Twenty million persons this year faced 
starvation in the northerly provinces of 
China, largely because there is no trans- 

[ i pe Which the food that is in 
abundant supply elsewhere could becar- 
ried to them. 

"This emphasizes the tremendous advan- PA 
tage America now has in its transportation | GE » 
system, and also the importance of main- > 
taining and extending it. For this reason, : 
it is doubtful whether we are not penny IC 
wise and pound foolish in insisting that Sas 
our railroads shall be “self-supporting.” iè 


i . & ETT ^ i 
Dear nta] "EVERYBODY is an Expert 
posed to believe that if costs of transpor- 


tation were cut in half, and if the people Ope rator on the Mon roe! 99 


asa whole were to pay, through taxation, 
the resulting loss to the railroads, the gain VERYBODY in the officehad brought the machine in. They 


in our aggregate national wealth would far : Qd à £ 
RE Sdditional revenue hich the agreed that a calculating showed him its simple operation— 


Government would have to provide, by machine was needed—the Billing turn the crank forward to multiply 
that taxation, in order to rake good the Clerks, the Bookkeepers, even the or add; backward to divide or sub- 


**Makes All F iguring ás 
Easy as Turning the Crank"? 


RE 


loss to the railroads. : Head Auditor himself. e = ATE 
But I am getting away from the propo- But the Treasurer wouldn't ipei ied peinted.ou€ tts visible 

sition I seek to demonstrate; which is, | ''O.K."the purchase. "Maybe it will proo Qs ACENTASI — 

that with adequate transportation facili- | double our figuring capacity and First he was amazed by its sim- 


ties and sufficient diversification in pro- | saveus money," he admitted. “But  plicity. Then he was enthusiastic 
eicere =. ‘ether decease ooo we’d have to hireanexpert operator over its swiftness and sureness. 
EE AES future, and would continue to run it. That would be another Soon he was actually figuring with 

salary to meet and the Monroe him- 


be at richer while doing so. A : 
he mathematical proof of this state- | We can't afford | Many Departments Using Monroes | self. ‘I’110.K. it,” 


ment will be found in the statistics relat- it Just now. If | «Monroes are used in alarge number | said the Treasurer. 
ing to the domestic trade of the United | everyone in the | of departments of our company," Sit "Ii eo simple 
States. These statistics show that from | office could use it, | writes the Endicott- Johnson Corpo- HOD 

1890 to 1919 we had increased our do-| I’dagreetobuyit.” | raton. "They are of inestimable that anyone in the 


mestic trade or consumption from $8,100,- They had him zanen d one prompt us . officecanoperateit. 


$506 annpany vs aOR EEA "Hu It was a MH operation is learned, the maa ag is an 

SR ,000. ,000: , proof of Accuracy in every operation and its 

the gain in the value of our exports was d perii they had flexibility make possible many short cuts." exper operator 
ecided on. They on the Monroe. 


$7,062,000,000. Our population in 1890 
was 63,000,000. In I9I9 1t was about Send this coupon today. It will be referred to the office nearest you—and there 
105,000,000 The domestic consumption are over 100 offices rendering Monroe service in the United States and Canada. 


therefore rose from $128 per capita to 
$590,a gain of $462; while the gain in the 
value of our export trade was only $62 per 
capita. 

A-country with such a record behind it 
need not, I submit, be much concerned by 
the material consequences involved in the 
loss of its foreign business, although the 
political conditions which cause this loss 
may worry the social philosopher. | 
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Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Woolworth Building, New York 
Without placing us under any obligation (check items desired): 
O Send me a copy of “Monroe Methods in Modern Accounting.” 
O Send me special folders for technical men. 
O Send me special information on 


Firm Name 
My Name 
Address 


A-9-21 
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You'll never have a closer friend 
through all your school years than 
'one of these Parkers. Their will- 
ingness to take your notes and 
write your letters —and do it 
cleanly—is a regular Parker Pen 
habit. 

It's a great big help to have a 
fountain pen fulfill your personal, 
perhaps peculiar, writing require- 
ments perfectly. The painstaking 
care and skill exercised in making 
each Parker gold point means a 
standard Parker Pen to suit your 
style of writing—exactly. 


m 


SAFETY- SEALED 


Fountain Pens 


No. 208 —$3. Plain 
black, short length 
barrel. Cap equipped 
with ring for chain. 


No. 24L—$1.25 with 
cli». Plain or chased, 
long or sort barrel, 
large ink capacity. 


At any Stationery, Jewelry, | 
Drug, Book or Department 
Store. i 


JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN teo 
New York Chicago Spokane 


San Francisco 
oa vA 738080 ae | 


| THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 


Scattergood Baits a Hook 


(Continued from page 23) 


wa’n’t nobody in sight you’d stand and 
wait, most likely, eh?” 

“Why, I s’pose so.” 

“And if you heard two folks talkin’ 
private you wouldn’t run off?” 

“Not if you wanted me to stay.” 

“Huh. Figgered you had brains... . 
And if what you overheard sounded like 
it might be int’restin’ to Watts Newman, 
you might repeat it to him, mebbe?" 

“T might.’ 

“Um. ... Best time to buy knives is 
half-past eleven, sharp. G’-by, Gracie.” 


HORTLY after eleven o’clock next 

morning, Johnny Bones, Scattergood’s 
lawyer, entered the hardware store and 
sought his client in the space used as an 
office, just behind the stoves and refriger- 
ators. This bulky merchandise concealed 
them from the front of the store. Presently 
Gracie Brooks came in and stood before 
the knife show case as Scattergood began 
talking. 

“I’m goin’ to build that there railroad 
through to Hampton, Johnny." 

* But the right of way, Scattergood." 

* Got it all, exceptin a mile or two 
through the Notch. No worry about that." 

"Td worry about it a heap," said 
Johnny. “Most important stretch in the 
whole lne.” 

* Mebbe so. But I kin git it." 

* What if the news of the road gets out? 
oo Girty would hold you up till you 

ed. 

*"Twon't git out. Folks think I’m jest 
buildin’ a freight yard. . . . Say, Johnny, I 
kin buy that ten thousand acres of Silas fer 
around eight dollar an acre. It'll be wuth 
double that with the railroad through. 
Lays twenty mile from a railroad now. ... 
Profit on that piece of timber'll dum nigh 
pay the cost of buildin' the road." 

“Tt won't if somebody found out and 
went to Silas and got in ahead of you." 

* Nobody's going to. It'll take thirty- 
forty thousand to swing a deal with Silas. 
Nobody around here's got that much 
layin’ idle." 

When Johnny Bones went through the 
store, it was empty. 

At almost that identical hour Mr. 
Watts Newman, although to the behold- 
ing eye he seemed frantic with alarm, was 
filled with an inward glow of satisfaction. 
The office of the mill which he owned in 
equal parts with Mart Waters was in 
flames, and it was evident it would burn 
to the ground with all its contents. The 
office contained all the written records of 
the company. 

He drove into Coldriver that afternoon 
and stopped before the livery. There, be- 
fore the doo; sat Pliny Pickett. 

“Howdy, Watts," said Pliny. “How 
you find yourself?” 

“Finer ’n frog’s hair,” said Watts. 

“Um. Eatin’ to the ho-tel? Calc’late 
to eat to the Ao-tel?" 

“Uh-huh,” said Watts. 

“Dunno but Pll eat with you," said 
Pliny, and he picked up a big book and 
crossed the street with Mr. Newman. 
“Feelin’-kind-of lonely, b'jing! Glad you 


dropped into town. Let's set here on the 
piazzy till supper." 

“What you got there?" Watts asked. 

“Atlas. Huh. Ever study the caounty 
atlas much? Int’restin’. Mighey int'r- 
estin’. Shows every house and fence and 
cow pastur’. . . . Now, look at this here 
map. Everybody's proppity set down." 

“Huh. ... Somebody's marked it all up.” 

“Oh, Scattergood Baines, he done that. 
B'longs to him. He lemme take it 'cause 
I got int’rested into it.” 

* What's all the red ink fer?" he asked. 

“Baines’s holdin's." 

* Got a heap of timber land, hain't he? 
Say, that there pencil line to Hampton, 
what's that?" 

“Dunno. Looks like the tracin' of a 
road or suthin'. Um... Hold on, mebbe it's 
that railroad the's been talk of him runnin' 
through. Heard talk of it. Doin’ some 
diggin’ up to the depot now for suthin’.” 

"Let's see where she runs," Watts 
said, studying the map. “Owns most of 
the right of way now, don't he.” 

“There’s a chunk by the Notch he 
don't own, seems as though. . . Kind of 
funny, too. If J was aimin' to build a 
railroad seems like I'd git the Notch fust 
of all. Got to go through the Notch, 
hain't it? No Notch, no railroad." 

Toward eight o'clock Newman extri- 
cated himself from Pliny's clinging com- 
panionship, and walked out to call upon 
Gracie Brooks. What Gracie said or did 
is not of record, but Pliny Pickett, waiting 
in the shadows, can testify that Watts 
left the house hastily. 

Watts did not go back to the mill the 
following morning. Instead, he rode to the 
city. All the way his thoughts centered 
around the Notch and the ten-thousand- 
acre tract belonging to old Silas Girty. 

While in the city, Watts visited the 
Merchants! Bank and opened his safety 
deposit box. 


THE next day was Sunday, and no busi- 
ness could be transacted. Watts knew 
better than to approach old Silas P. 
Girty with any proposition on the Sab- 
bath, but early on Monday morning he 
hired a rig at the livery. 

“Goin’ fur?” asked the liveryman. 

“ Mebbe won't git back till to-morrow,” 
said Watts. ‘Goin’ east a ways." 

“Huh. Everybody's hirin’ rigs for the 
day—goin’ east. Scattergood Baines and 
Johnny Bones they jest started off that 
way fifteen minutes ago.” 

Scattergood Baines and Johnny Bones! 
Going east! That could mean only one 
thing—Silas P. Girty! And they had 
fifteen minutes’ start of him. Watts 
leaped into the buggy and drove off 
furiously. It was a race, though, he told 
himself, Scattergood did not know it was 
arace. Five miles out of town he came up 
with Scattergood and Johnny standing 
beside their buggy, which was tilted over 
in the ditch, with one rear wheel standing 
against a tree. 

“Hey!” said Scattergood. ‘Where you 
goin’, Watts?” 

“Over-east a ways." 
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— On a Pullman 
about a month ago 


I had to shave—and in a hurry. 


Confound it! No hot water. 
‘And me with a wiry beard. 


I was fussing around, cussing 
around. 


*Here, old man, here's your 
salvation. Lather with this and 
you'll be shaved in a jiffy.” 


It was the man at the next bowl. 
He was handing me a tube of 
shaving cream. 


I squeezed a bit of it on my 
brush. The cream was olive- 
colored. 


“Never mind rubbing it in," 
says my fellow-shaver. **Just 
lather and shave." 


. . . . A few strokes with the 
razor. No “pull” at all. No 
scrape. Nothing like the usual 
shave. Was the razor really 


getting the hair? 
Ilooked closely at my face. Felt F R EE 


of the skin. By George! How 
clean and smooth every razor 
stroke left the skin! 


A few more licks with the razor 
and the job was done. 


. . . . Never before did I know \\ 
shaving to be so pleasant, so | 
delightful! 


Never before did I know a razor 
to take off the beard so easily, 
so cleanly, so smoothly! 


Never before did I know my skin to 
feel so good after a shave. So cool. 
So freshened. 


That was my introduction to Palm- 
olive Shaving Cream. And I want 
to tell you that no matter how 
many soaps and creams and other 
concoctions you've tried, there's 
nothing in the world like a Palm- 
olive shave. 


Try a new kind of 
lather. One that 
emulsifies the oil- 
coat on the beard. 
One that also con- 
tains palm and 
A olive oils. A trial 
tube free. Mail 
the coupon. 


ALMOLIVE emulsifies the oil- You can test POM ren at no cost 
coat on the beard. Within one to you. A 10-day trial tube of 
NUI iha beard absorbs 157; Palmolive is free to every man who 

c requests it. Your name and address 


i THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
t Dept. 483, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


of water, and the horniest in the coupon brings you the trial Please sénd me a free trial | 
beard becomes wax-like. Every tube, free and post-paid. tube of Palmolive Shaving] 
hair then cuts easy. Palmolive Cream 

lather is also a lotion in itself. THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY ! i 
Contains palm and olive oils. MILWAUKEE, U. S. A. Name | 
It soothes all irritation—makes * l D AS RR 
the skin feel good. Send for Large size tube at your E adäress nm l 


free trial tube. : druggist, 35c UL uri mm dun um umi am po ll 
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“So’m I," said Scattergood. “ Buggy’s 
busted. Got some important business 
that way. Got to git there. You got 
room. Give me and Johnny a lift.” 

Watts grinned to himself. ‘Wisht I 
could," he said; “but the’s reasons. I’m 
in a awful hurry." Whereupon he drove on. 

“Um.” Scattergood peered at Johnny. 
“When you go fishin’ for pike ou want 
to make your bait look nat'ral. The more 
nat’ral you git it, the bigger fish you 
ketch. . . . Let's git the wheel back on, 
Johnny.” 

His heart aglow with the satisfaction of 
certain success, Watts Newman drove on 
in more leisurely fashion, and reached 
Silas Girty’s just after the midday meal. 
Mr. Girty, in shirt sleeves and stocking 
feet, was enjoying a half-hour of leisure 
on the sofa. He arose as Watts was 
shown into the room and grunted a par- 
simonious greeting. 

“Silas,” said Watts, "I heard this 
timber of your'n was fer sale, and kind 
of dropped in to inquire if 'twas." 

‘Tis and ’tain’t,” said Silas shortly. 
“Tis if you mean business and got money; 
, My : » < P ” 
tain’t if you’re jest makin’ talk. 

“Hain’t hirin’ a rig and drivin’ eigh- 
teen-nineteen mile jest to chin nobody. . . . 
Got some money, and kin git more. 
Figgered I might’s well put it into timber 
if Pin git it reasonable.” 

“You ’n’ me might not git the same 
idee what reasonable is,” said Silas. 

“Last timber sold around here fetched 
eight dollars an acre,” said Watts. 

“It didn't do a sight of fetchin’,” said 
Silas shortly, “and it didn't include the 
Notch, young feller, and the’ wa'n't 
strong talk of a railroad.” 

“Shucks,” said Watts, concerned that 
rumors had reached the old man. ** Never 
be no road through here." 

*Mebbe not, mebbe so. Can't tell. 
Wuth considerin' of. Calculate to want 
fifteen dollar an acre." 


FOR two hours they labored with each 
other, the one raising his offer by a 
quarter an acre the other descending by 
twenty-five cents until they arrived jointly 
at a figure of eleven dollars and a half. 

“Cash down,” said Silas. 

“Good’s cash," said Watts. “I kin 
give ye thutty-five thousand cash money, 
and a sixty-day mortgage for the rest.” 

“Suits me,” said Silas. 

Watts stayed overnight at the farm- 
house, and next morning drove to Cold- 
river in company with Silas, where the 
deal was consummated and the money 
paid over. Without delay Watts regis- 
tered deed and mortgage, and next day 
called on Scattergood Baines. 

“Howdy, Watts," said Scattergood. 
“Hope you got where you was gittin’ in 
sich a hurry t'other day. Johnny and me 
managed to fix.our rig so's to git home." 

“T got there all right," said Watts. 
“I was goin’ out to see Silas Girty." 

“See him? Find him home?” 
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ROM the first day in the little old schoolhouse to the last day in the 

University, Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pen has helped the youth of the 
country to acquire the education that in later life makes them an asset in- 
stead of a liability to the nation. 


Indispensable to business men and women, authors, doctors, lawyers, scholars 
—everyone, in fact, who has use for pen and ink. 


Three types: Regular, Safety, and Self-Filling 
The regular type is dropper-filled and, size The self-filling type—pump or lever action. 


for size, has the largest ink capacity of any The pump action type is simpler in construc- 
fountain pen made. tion and has a greater ink capacity than any 


: : other pump-filling pen on the market. The 
The safety type has a smaller ink perg lever-filling action has a smaller ink capacity, but 
but may be carried in any position, in pocket, fills automatically and with greater convenience. 
purse or bag, without the slightest danger of Select the type you like in a size that suits you 
leaking. best, $2.50 to $250. 
: SELECTION AND SERVICE AT BEST DEALERS THE WORLD OVER 
The gold pens used in all Waterman's Ideals are tipped with Natural Iridium and are made by us for use in 
Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pen exclusively. You can select a point that fits your need or preference exactly. 

L. E. Waterman Company, 191 Broadway, N. Y. 

State St., Chicago 24 School St., Boston 17 Stockton St., San Francisco 


Distinctly different from any Marsh- 
mallow you ever ate before. Light, 
fluffy, sweet. Made of finest materials 
without contact with the hands. Look 


for the name ROYAL on every piece. 

We would like to send you our Recipe Book 

showing 50 delightful ways of using Marsh- 

Y mallows in cooking. If your dealer can 
P 


not supply you, send 70c for | lb., $1.40 
for 2 lbs., $3.50 for 5 lbs.; prepaid. 


Rochester Candy Works 


ROCHESTER. N. Y. 
in a «S 27 
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“That’s what I done, and that's why 
I come to see you. I bought that timber 
of Girty's." 

* Um. Thought you 'n' Matt 
Waters was busted." 

Pe I got money I didn't put into that 
deal." 

“Um. Had bad luck. Burned your 
books, I hear tell." 

“Suthin’ set fire to the office... . But 
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what I come fer was to offer to sell you 
that Girty tract.” . 

“Who? Me? Hain't in the market for 
no timber, Watts. Got more'n I need.” 

“But you hain't got the Notch." 

“Um. What about the Notch?” 

** Your railroad'll have to go through it." 

*"Twould—if I aimed to build one." 

Watts laughed. 

Scattergood stood up. ‘‘G’-by, Watts. 
Busy. If you want to talk more about 
the Notch, drop around this evenin’.” 

At eight o'clock Watts presented him- 
self at the hardware store again; but, to his 
surprise, he found there not only Scatter- 
good but Mart Waters and Gracie Brooks. 

"Come right in, Watts. Friends of 
gum dropped in. Go right ahead with 

usiness. Nothin' they needn't to listen to. 
Calc'lated to sell me timber, didn't ye?” 

Watts stood uncertain and scowling. 

* Um....'Fore we come to that, lemme 
talk a mite about suthin' else. You and 

art, fr instance. D'ye know, if I'd 
opened that mill, and cut and sold the 
lumber you done, I'd ’a’ made clost to 
twenty thousand dollars, instid of goin' 
bankrupt. Uh-huh. And I wouldn't of 
burned my books, nor had no safety de- 
posit box in the Merchants’ Bank... . 
And I wouldn't be plannin' to buy in the 
proppity at sheriff’s sale, like you be. 

h-huh. Don’t figger you’ve acted jest 
square with Mart. Somehow, don’t seem 
so to me.” 


"N9Bobv kin prove nothin’,” said 
Watts. 


*Hain't nobody goin’ to try. Every- 
"eres satisfied. Guess Mart’ll come out 
full better’n he hoped. Uh-huh. Him and 
me’s had a little deal all by ourselves. . . . 


Lemme see. You paid Silas Girty thutty-- 


five thousand down on your timber deal. 


And you protnised to pay the balance in, 


sixty days. Where you goin' to git the bal- 
ance?" ` 

“Off of you,” Watts said savagely. “You 
got to buy. I’ve got you by theshort hairs.” 

"Goin" to gouge me some, eh? Don't 
seem like I'd enjoy bein' gouged, Watts, 
so we'll kind of forgit that part. You been 
dependin' on me wantin' to build a rail- 
road, hain't ye? And needin' the Notch. 
Waal, Watts, I hain't goin’ to build no 
railroad. Not any a-tall.... And suthin’ 
else, Watts; I owned this here Girty tract 
these ten years. Kep' it in his name fer 
reasons of my own. nno how you come 
to want to buy it, but I'm satisfied, seems 

‘as though. st me six dollars an acre. 
Uh-huh. Git eleven and a half out of 
ou—that is, me ’n’ Mart will. He’s 
int'rested, too. He's cleared up thutty- 
five thousand fer his share—the money 
you paid down.” 
. *But—but—" 

“Jest you listen. Here's what's goin’ 
to happen; I hain't goin' to buy that 
Proppity off of you, havin’ jest sold it to 
you. What Martand me is goin’ to do is 
jest wait—sixty days. Then we foreclose, 
and the proppity’s sold. We bid it in fer 
the face of the mortgage, and we're 
thutty-five thousand ahead, seems as 
though. Hain't no other way out of it. 
Nobody else wants it. No bank’ll lend 
you enough to carry it. Nope. ... Sixty 


days, Watts, and Mart gits back all you |. 


stole and hid out of the mill, and he bids 
in the mill and owns it himself, like you 
kind of planned to do . . . Seems like 
everythin's worked out sort of favorable 


TIFFANY & CO. 


PEARLS JEWELRY SILVERWARE 


- QUALITY VARIETY AND VALUE 


^. ILLUSTRATIONS WITH PRICES 
. SENT UPON REQUEST 


FIFTH AVENUE &37™ STREET 
NEW YORK 


—Long Wearing 
Good Looking Hose 


Men like these Iron Clad number 398 

for several reasons: first, the lustrous 

mercerized finish which makes them so 

dressy in appearance. _ 

Then the extended toe, double sole and high 

spliced heel, together with a four-ply heel and 
toe which assure a long time usefulness. i 
And the price; 35c a pair (east of the Rockies) 

is extremely moderate for such handsome 

durable hose. 


Get several pairs for fall wear. Colors are black, white, 
dark grey, palm beach, cordovan brown, african brown, 
navy, hunter green; sizes 954 to 12. If your dealer 
cannot supply vou—order direct from us, enclosing 
remittance and givjng size and colors desired. Your 
order will be promptly filled—postage prepaid. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO. 
204 Vine Street ^ St. Joseph, Mich. 


Iron Clad No. 398, 1% oz. 
weight. Just right for 
fall and spring wear. 
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' ey E pU 1 | for Mart, don't it? . .. Guess that’s all the 
talkin’ we got to do, Watts. G'-by. And 
if I was you, I'd git out of this caounty. 
We hain't got much use for fellers like you 

in Coldriver." 
X That night, as Scattergood ambled 
; home he whistled a tuneless whistle. At 
his gate he stopped and looked backward : 

at the town. 

“Huh,” he said, “if 'twan't for the dis- 
honest folks in the world 'twouldn't be so 
easy for honest folks to make a decent 
livin’. Sometimes,” he finished, “‘it seems 
like the Almighty created thieves to be 
kind of fodder for the righteous.” 


""THE Busiest Executive in America” 
is the title of an article next month 
about a man who heads an organiza- 
tion of twenty-nine thousand em- 
ployees, and who is an active director: 
: in one ac and forty-one cor- 
a porations. e article not only gives 

The Message gf the Memorial the absorbing life story of the man 
OWHERE should the expression of personality or the imself, but italso tells how he selects 
interpretation of an ideal be more sought than in the memor- subordinates for promotion. You 


ial, the one lasting record that man erects, enduring forever. nesters and. petes Mina: ature 
Your memoria! can be made an expression of your individ- ready to go “‘over the top.” 


uality by building it now in ROCK OF AGES, the superb gray 
granite of Barre, with the permanent polish. Request 
your dealer to furnish the Certificate of 
Perfection when placing order. 


BOUTWELL, MILNE 


& VARNUM Co. 
QUARRIERS 
Mcentpelier Vermont 


“A GREAT Time for Young Men to 
Be Alive!’ declares James R. Angell, 
the new president of Yale University, 
in an interview next month with 
Bruce Barton. This article is filled 
with a brand of inspiration from 
which every one of us can personally 


profit. Don't miss it! 
Write for Booklet 


Refer to Dept. A 


" Practically 
Engaged” 


(Continued from page 47) 


little black silk hat, which she squashed 
down upon her head. 

But still he stood, silent, uneasy. 

“Why, what is the matter? Don’t you 
want to go for a walk?” 

“Yes, yes, Sophie, I’d love to go, only— 
I can’t! I— The boulevard will be full 
of people, and—” ' 

"Oh!" She stepped toward him, her 

aze never faltering. “You don't want to 
be seen with me. Are you engaged?” 

"No! No!" 

“But—you have—a—girl?” 

“Oh, Sophie! Sophie!" he cried in 
agony, "it's all a horrible mistake! I 
don't love Elise! I don't want to marry 
her! I'm not engaged to her! But I've 
been going with her for years—I sort of 
drifted into it, and now everybody thinks 
—and she thinks—" : 

“If that’s the case, then I think we'd 
better say good-by. If we can't see each 
other in broad daylight on the streets of 
your native town, why, we can't see each 
other at all." 

*Oh, Sopnie, don't say that! Don't 
send me away! lcan'tgive you up! I’ve 
You can also | tried! Oh, ve tried to love Elise! But I 
„kill roaches, rats, | can’t, that’s all! And I'm not going to 
pict: etes with Rat | marry her! I love you, Sophie; I—” z 
tubes; 25c. : She put up her hand quickly. “Sh, 
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NO MUSS 
NO MIXING 
NO SPREADING 


Nibble, Nibble! —And 
off. scampers Mr. Rat 
to die outdoors. Master 
Mouse meets the same 
fate. Just crumble up a 


Rat 
Bis-Kit 


For Mice, Too 


The easiest way, the quickest way, the clean way, 
the absolutely sure way. Each Bis-Kit can- 
tains a different bait. Ask for Rat Bis-Kit by 
name. It is already prepared. 25c and 
35c at all drug and general stores. 

THE RAT BISCUIT CO. 
Springfield, Ohio 
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Don! Don’t say things you'll be sorry 
for to-morrow!” There was a short pause, 
then she went on quietly, “I’m very fond 
of you. I’ve had the best times with you 
that I've ever had with anybody. | I'd like 
to keep on knowing you and write you 
and see you. But I can't come between 
you and your, girl; I can't take another 
girl's man 'from-her. If you find you 
don't really love her, and that you can 
honorably, without smashing any hearts, 
break this bond that ties you to her—all 
right, we'll meet again. Otherwise, it's 
good-by. "hat's the only fair and square 
thing to do, isn't it?—for her and you— 
and me?" - 

Before her searching eyes, he drooped 
his head. “Yes, Sophie,” he Whispered, 

Then he turned and stumbled out the 
door and down the street. 

As he came up the path toward Elise’s 
house, two figures in the shadow of the 
eua sprang apart from each other. 

n stopped on the steps, and stared 
dumbly at-them. It was Elise, and— 
another man, Rob Pickering! ` 


R a minute the three of them stood in 
aghast silence. Shame, guilt, and appre- 
hension were written large on Rob's face. 
“Oh, Don!” moaned Elise. “I thought 
you weren't coming to-night!” 

“You’d better run along, Rob,” said 
Don at last; “I want to speak to Elise.” 

The other boy slunk out of sight. 

The tears were rising in Elise’s eyes. 
“Oh! Don! Don!” she said brokenly, “I’m 
so sorry! I’m so sorry! It started last 
winter, when you were away at college; 
none of the boys would take me places, on 
account of you, and Rob was so dear. He 
used to come and see me—nobody knew 
about it, nobody! And while you were up 
at the farm, he came every night—and— 
I didn't know what to do! I didn’t want 
to hurt you, and I knew everybody 
thought we were engaged, or, if we weren't 
engaged, we ought to be! And I didn't 
want them to think I was going back on 
you, or playing around behind your 

ack.... And to-night, when you said 
you weren't coming, I called him up and 
asked him to come around. It just came 
to me we couldn't keep on this way! and— 
Oh! Ilove him so! Ilove him so! I—" 

Don stared at her, as the meaning of her 
words gradually seeped into his mind: he did 
not have to marry her; he did not even have 
to hurt her! He was free! Free to tramp 
the world over, with Sophie beside him! 
Don took a quick step forward. “You 
mean that you don't love me, Elise, that 
you don't want to marry me?" 

For answer, Elise covered her face with 
her hands and burst into tears. 

Gently he leaned over and took Elise's 
hands from her face. 

“Its all right, Elise. Don’t cry any 
more!" he began quietly; then, his exulta- 
tion mounting, “It’s all right! Oh, isn’t 
itgrand? I don’t want to imatt yon; and 
you don’t want to marry me! , I’m so 
glad, so glad! You dear!” In the frenzy 
of his joy, he grabbed her around the 
waist and kissed her. Then he tore down 
the street, back to Sophie! 

It happened at that particular moment 
a couple was walking by. 

“Say, did you see that?” asked the man. 

The girl laned up indifferently. “Oh, 
that’s just Elise and Dou! They're prac- 
tically engaged, you know!" 
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There is no excuse for buying poor toilet paper when 
| you can buy Standard Merchandise at A. P. W. Prices. 


No matter what type of paper, size of roll or size of sheet 
you prefer, one of the A. P. W. QUALITY PRODUCTS 


(shown below) will meet your most exacting requirements. 
The A. P. W. QUALITY PRODUCTS vary in texture, size of sheet, in 


number of sheets to a roll, and in price—but each is the standard, , 
highest quality, soft, sanitary paper of its class—made only from the 
best grades of clean, new materials. 


Locate the A. P. W. Agency near you—the dealer who displays the 
A. P. W. QUALITY PRODUCTS sign. Select the paper you prefer, 


at the price you wish to pay— 


Then Eur that brand BY NAM E—always—and you will always get the 
same soft, sanitary, satisfactory, high quality toilet paper. 


If you are unable to locate the A. P. W. AGENCY— 


Give us your dealer's name and we will send you samples of these 
five papers and will give you the name of our nearest dealer. 


A. P. W. PAPER 
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Department 16 
Albany, N. Y. 
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The greatest watch value 
ever offered. | Unequalled 
for beauty, accuracy and 
reliability. 21 ruby and 
sapphire jewels — ad- 
justed to positions, 
temperature and 
isochronism, 20 year 
gold-filled. case. 


10 Days’ Free Trial |; 

Wear it for 10 Days at 
ourrisk. Noteitsabsolute 
exactness. If at the end 
of ten days you are not 
satisfied, just send it back 
at our expense. 


Knife and Chain Free 

We are offering for a limited 
time this handsome gold-filled 
knife and chain ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


Only 11c a day 

Just send your name and address. The 
watch ,chain and knife come to you, prepaid. 
Give the expressman $5.50 as a deposit, if, 
after 10 days, you do not wish to keep thern, 
return at our expense; your deposit will be re- 
funded instantly.» Trial is absolutely free. If 
you keep the watch pay $3.40 a month until full 
price of $42.50 is paid. This splendid watch will 
cost you less than 1 Ic a day. Act at once. Address Dept. 521-P. 

» Capital $1,000,000 

The House of Quali 


L.W SWEET Inc 


1650-1660 Broadway New York 7 


INVESTORS BONDS 


—for safety 
—for a high return 


AN UNEXCELLED record of 
17 years, an affiliation with the 
Madison & Kedzie State Bank, one of 
Chicago's strongest Banks and the basic 
security assured. by First Mortgages 
om the best city property — make 
INVESTORS BONDS a certain and 
a safe investment. 


7%—the highest income consist- 

ent with safety—brings the investor a 

good profit. a i 

FOR safety of principal—free- 
dom from worry.and fluctuation— 

and an adequate retürn—IN V ESTORS 

BONDS are ideal. 


Partial Payments starting 
as low as.$10.00 


Write for full details; ask for Booklet No. M-112 


Xhe INVESTORS 
COMPANY ` 


MADISON & KEDZIE STATE BANK 
. CHICACO 


Inter-Southern Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
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Wear Resistant on Floors 


“S lik 


ADE to possess wear-re- 
sistance, as well as water- 
. 667499 . 

resistance, 61’’ does give 

extra service. .''61" Floor Var- 

nish is so finely *'balanced'" as to 

give a range of service far greater 
than ordinary. varnishes. 

**61"* Floor Varnish dries quickly 
and /asts lng; has great luster and 
spreads far; has brilliancy of color 
and permanency of color. 

Wear and tear, the 
scampering of kiddies, the 
tramp of grown folks, the 
endless traffic a floor must 
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To Play 
To Pay 


True-Tone 
Saxophone 


Z 
A Buescher True-Toné Saxophone 74 
opens the way for yeu to greatly in- MD o 


crease your income, opportunities, 
popularity and pleasure. Easiest 
of all wind instruments to play s 
can learn to play the 
ae El in Dou ES a oe 
ays aying popular airs. Í 
Practice D^ a pleasure. ~) 
Tells you when to use 
Saxophone Book Free 12/5 you when to use 
in sextettes, or in regular band; how to transpose cello parts 
in orchestra and many other things you would like to know, 
1 You ean order any Buescher Instrument 
FreeTria and Lad it six days without obligation. If 
perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to sult your 
convenience. Mention the instrument interested in and a 
complete catalog will be mailed free. (26) 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1126 Block, Elkhart, Indiana 
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FLOOR VARNISH 
Why it Gives Extra Service 
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PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 


"Bl" Floor Varnish -Vitralite Enamel-Effecto Awo Finishes Miscellaneous Varnishes Enamels: Stains Fillers-etc. 


withstand — all this, in addition to 
water and other liquids, cold or 
hot, does ‘“61’’ endure. ; 
“61? Floor Varnish is an in- 
valuable household aid for furniturè 
and innumerable other purposes, 
aswellasfloors, because itstains and 
varnishes in one operation, without 


streaks, laps or brush marks. 

Send for color card and panel finished 
with ‘“61.’” Try the hammer test on 
the panel. The wood may dent but 
the varnish won't crack. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 61 
Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
In Canada, Courtwright 
Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


Meyer Both College, a Department of 


the Meyer Both Company, offers you a 
definite and practical training. If you like to draw 
develop your talent. Study this practical course 
taught by the largest commercial art organization*in 
the field, with twenty years’ success—who each year 
produce and sell to advertisers in the United States 
and Canada over 10,000 commercial drawings. 
Who else could give you so wide an experience? 
Commercial Art is a business necessity—the 
demand for commercial artists is 
greater every year. It's a highly 
paid, intensely interesting profession, 
equally open to both men and women. 
Home study instruction. Get facts 
before you enroll in any school. . Get our 
special booklet “YOUR OPPORTUNITY'— 
for one half the cost of mailing—4c in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCIAL ART 


Michigan Ave. at 20th St. 
Dept. 15, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Girl or Boy Who 
Has Given Me the 
Biggest Surprise 

FIRST PRIZE | 
Out of the Mire 
S. was bright enough in school, but 


no girl would have anything to do 

with her. She was just plain vulgar. 
She seemed to enjoy coarse jokes. 
she was good to me. 

So, of course, I liked her and admired 
her. But so many times I was ashamed of 
her. I know now, what I vaguely sus- 
pected then, that you couldn't expect 
much of her. She lived in Shantytown. 
Her father was a drunkard, her mother 
was coarse and aggressive, the rest of 
her family worthless. 

As our school years passed, I, alone, re- 
mained even passably friendly to her. It 
became harder and harder for me, for we 
were growing up into high-school girls. 
More and more, my girl friends, when they 
met me with her, snubbed me. At last 
Julia spoke up: 

*You'd better shake me, Betty. Really, 
you'd better. You'll be talked about." 

Then one day Julia came to me: 

“Tve got a job in Omaha. I answered 
an ad in the paper." And then with a 
grim smile I'll never forget: *Oh, I'll be 
sweet as well as beautiful. I'm going to 
clerk in a candy store." 

So Julia passed out of my life. We did 
write a few letters, I remember, as school- 
girls will, then we stopped. I married, 
and moved West, where I became rather 
prominent as a club woman. . 

It was in this connection that I heard 
of another woman engaged in welfare 
work in which our women's clubs were 
interested. Everybody who met her said 
she was a wonderful personality, a fine 
musician, and that she was doing a noble 
work. Now and then I came near meeting 
her, but always something interposed. At 
last I got into correspondence with her, 
and arranged for her to come to our city, 
speak to our clubs, and be my guest. 

Nothing in her letters even remotely 
prepared me for what happened that 
morning when I motored to the station 
to meet her. As the train stopped, I saw 
an unusually handsome woman, well- 
groomed, poised, even beautiful, get off. 

knew at once that she was my guest. 
She came toward me, and I advanced 
toward her. Then in the middle of the 
station, we both stopped. 

“Betty!” she gasped. 

“Julia!” I cried. . 

That night, in her room, she told me 
about it, seriously, as a happy woman 
tells of past things that were not always 
happy. Hard work, night school, love of 
music, a desire to be useful, and, certainly . 
not the least of these, a strong, clear- 
thinking man, had changed a restless, 
almost desperate girl, embittered by 
early environment, into a woman whose 
name is to-day known from coast to 
coast for the fine work she is doing. 

MRS. J. E. D. 
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SECOND PRIZE 
A Boost Saves a Boy 


“Tes that Johnny Figarro again!” The 
teachers watched the school principal | 
stride toward his office, leading a scowling | 
thirteen-year-old Italian boy. 

Johnny Figarro seemed to be the lowest 
type of his race. A waif, harbored by 
relatives, he grew, like Topsy. Bold and 
impudent on the playgrounds, he reveled | 
in spoiling happy games, and in fighting. 
He was defant toward teachers. 

He was appealed to and punished; he 
grew more insolent. All agreed he was 
hopeless. 

n the sixth grade he encountered a 
uiet, demure woman teacher. One day 
Tokany was sent inside at recess. He 
clumped noisily to his seat. Miss A. re- 
garded him quietly, then said pleasantly, 
“Johnny, how nice you look to-day in that | 
clean shirt!" He squared his shoulders 
and sat erect. At noon a frayed black 
tie was clumsily fastened under his collar. 
Miss A. was quick to notice and approve. 
Next day his knotted shoe laces were re- 
placed with new ones, and his scuffed shoes 
shone. 

“ Praise Johnny Figarro!” Miss A. whis- 
pered to other teachers. 

Johnny Figarro is now president of a 
state university in the Middle West. A 
boost saved a boy. M. J. A. 


THIRD PRIZE 


The Terror of the Town 


I^ THE fall of 1905 I was a teacher in 
the public school of a small Texas town. 
In my room was a boy, rather small for 
his age, red-headed and freckle-faced. 

This boy crowded’ more meanness into 
the one year that he was in my room than 
most people manage to crowd into a life- 
time. He was the terror of the town. 
When he was-fifteen he was expelled from 
school for insubordination and truancy. 

At nineteen he was sent to medical 
college, and three months later was ex-' 
pelled. He was sent to another, and re- 
mained ten days, and then he ran off from 
home. 

Then most of us, I suppose, forgot him. 
He had gone the way of many incorrigible 
boys, we concluded. Then his father, who 
had suffered financial losses, was aston- 
ished to receive a check from his boy. This 
check, drawn on a New York bank, was 
for five thousand dollars, and the letter 
accompanying it stated that his son had 
taken a medical degree. 

It happened recently that I attended a 
convention of physicians and surgeons in 
one of our Southeastern cities. What was 
my further astonishment to hear a well- 
known lecturer repeatedly mention our 
“bad boy!” 

The meeting was hardly over before I 
sought the lecturer. "Yes," he said, “I 
consider him, perhaps, the world's most 
competent E aee on certain forms of 
surgical work. And I am not the only one 
with this opinion. He is called into con- 
sultation literally all over the world." 

J. c. 


Tools of Industry 


In industry, art, science, in 
fact in all kinds of work, good 
results require good imple- 
ments kept in good condition. 


If the right sort of imple- 
ment is important to an in- 
dividual workman, efficient 
tools for industry and com- 
merce are a vital necessity to 
the nation. 


Telephone service is one 
of the tools of American in- 
dustry and commerce in most 
common use and upon which 
much depends. The Amer- 
ican public cannot afford to 
let this tool get dull. 


To provide over twelve 
million subscribers with tele- 
phone connection; to trans- 
mit the vibrations of the 
human voice thirty million 
times a day and from any 
point to any other point 
throughout the land, de- 
mands an expensive mechan- 
ism of the highest order of 
scientific precision, and an 
efficient organization. 


It is the aim of the Bell 
Telephone System, with the : 
cooperation of the public, to 
be the most dependable tool 
of American industry. 


" BELL SYSTEM” 


toward Better Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
: AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


Short-Story Writing 


A Course of Forty Lessons 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein 
Editor of The Writer's Monthly. ji 
One pupil has received over 
$5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling right along 
to the leading magazines and the 
best producing companies. 

Also courses in Play Writing, 
Ar amd Writing, Versifica- 


tion, Journalism, etc. 
150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


Dept. 134 per ry gota 
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DR. ESENWEIN 


_Clear your house and keep 
it free of rats and mice with 
old reliable “Rough on Rats.” 
Kills them all quickly—and they 


* Don't Die in the House" 


“Rough on Rats" successfully exterminates 
these pests where other preparations fail. Mix it 
with foods that rats and mice will eat. Change 
the kind of food whenever necessary, Don’t be 
pestered—get “‘Rough on Rats" at drug and general 
stores. Send for booklet, “Ending Rats and Mice." 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist Jersey City, N. J. 
Originator of 


“Rough on Rats” 


Remember the importance of the plumber in protecting the family’s health 


First in the industry. 


foremost since — 


In addition to this fine annex to 
the home of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, Thomas 
Maddock ipment is used in 
the home fT e Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia; the DuPont 
Office Building, Wilmington, Del., 
and in many other well-known 
structures throughout the country. 


B 


The addition to the Metropolitan 
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oremost in perfecting 
the silent action closet 


bs silent action construction, 
a feature of the Madera-Silent 
Closet shown above, was devel- 


oped by Thomas Maddock's Sons 
Company twenty-four years ago. 


This construction marked a most im- 
portant step in the development of 
plumbing equipment. It made closet 
action silent —made the sound of flush- 
ing inaudible beyond bathroom walls— 
and has proved the greatest single re- 
finement achieved in sanitary equip- 
ment in many years. 


Made entirely of glistening, pure white, 
almost unbreakable vitreous china, a 
material that gives service for years with- 
out repairs and always is easy to clean 
and keep sanitary this fixture unques- 
tionably represents the highest type of 
noiseless closet construction for the 
home. 


Those who contemplate building a new 
home or who desire suggestions for 
modernizing an old bathroom, should 
write for “Bathroom Individuality.” 


Trenton, New Jersey 


Life Building, New York City, 


laddock equipped 


Thomas Maddock's Sons Company 


LEARN QUICKLY 
BY MAIL IN SPARE 


HOURS 
Knowledge of the principles of adver- 
tising will open opportunities for you 
in one of the best paying fields in the 


business world. Interesting; easily 


mastered. 

New book, just printed; 
FRE tells all about advertis- 

ing. Pictures of nationally 
known advertising stars—examples of 
their work in colors. Complete infor- 
mation about our course. Free. Write 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 


Dep't P9, Page Building cHiCAGO 


WA i 
S fy continue to 
Send for (free) titustrated 200-page book. it telis how 
Stammering and Stuttering can be quickly cured b: 
the most Advanced Scientific Method in the world. 
Those who are unable-to atong our Resident School 
may obtain our S ourse for 
Xourinquiry will bekept confidential. HomeStudy 
THE L IS SCHOOL, 2 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


Learn to Dance 


You can learn Fox-Trot, One-Step, Two- 
Step. Waltz and latest up-to-the-minute, 
society dances in your own home by the won- 
derful Peak System of Mail Instruction. 

New Diagram Method. Easily learned; 
no music needed; thousands taught success- 
fully; success absolutely guaran à 

rite for Special Terms. Send today for 
FREE information andsurprisingly low offer. 

WILLIAM CHANDLER PEAK, M. B. 
Room 66 4737 Broadway, Chicago, It. 


Uncle Cy—Talented, 
or Crazy? 


(Continued from page 29) 


finally snapped; their irritating gentleness 
was the thing that got him. : 

"You're tired, Daddy dear," discov- 
ered Bee. “You must rest a few minutes." 
Cyrus suffered himself to be led to the 
couch. "Lie down and I’ll cover you.” 

Suddenly Cyrus flung off the afghan 
and stood up. “You're fools, all of you,” 
he stated amazingly. “I’m as sane as you 
are. You don't believe me—I can see you 
don't believe me! I'm going to prove it 
to you. I'm going to burn my houses to- 
night, make a big bonfire. You might in- 
vite the neighborhood!" 

"Yes, yes, Daddy, of course you're 
sare,” soothed Bee. One of those gentle, 
easy-going big men, Cyrus seldom flared. 
He could see that even Mother thought 
him madder than ever. He felt entirely 
helpless against them. - 

ack at the post office again, he brooded 
over it. He thought of the little half-fin- 
dis Colonial house with its white wood- 
work. 


CYRUS sat there, lonely and quite hope- 
less, oblivious to the fact that Main 
Street at his elbow had suddenly awakened, 
until the banging of the screen door brought 
him to his feet. Peering out of his win- 
dow, at first he saw no one. Abruptly 
then, there danced into his range of vision 
a little girl, a child whose golden-haired, 
shell-pink daintiness somehow suggested 
talcum powder for babies and fairy 
princesses done in water colors. The little 
girl stood laughing up at Cyrus, and Cy- 
rus smiled back uncertainly. She was 
Dodo’s age perhaps, but where Dodo was 
round like a gum drop, this child was fra- 

ile like a bit of candied rose petal, and 
orai realized vaguely that her frock was 
of an exquisiteness quite foreign to Taney 
Town. ; 

“Sylvia! Oh, Sylvia!" called a woman's 
voice. She was a stranger, Cyrus saw, an 
enlarged edition of the child, her blond 
hair veiled down beneath a close little 
turban. ‘Naughty girl!” scolded the 
slim vision, smiling indulgently at Cyrus. 
“She runs away.” 

She captured the child, then paused to 
ask, “Is there a hotel? I’m afraid we're 
tied up here for the night; the man from 
the garage says it’s the radiator.” 

Cyrus looked at her again, and there 
flashed before him a picture of cuspidors 
and traveling men—Taney Town’s one 
“hotel.” 

* A hotel?" he frowned. ‘‘Well, I don't 
know as I could recommend it.” Fairy 
princesses in a dirty hostelry!... The 
combination was unthinkable. “I tell 
you,” spoke Cyrus on impulse, “you come 
home with me. We've a spare room." 

“Oh, we couldn't think of imposing—" 

“Now, don't you worry. I’m always 
bringin' strangers home overnight." 

"Hugh dear," she said, wheeling to the 
dark-skinned, square-jawed young man 
who entered. “The postmastér says 
they've an extra room." 

“Tt’s mighty decent of you. My 
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name's Laidlow—my wife and child." 

“And I'm Cyrus Holmes.” 

Supper went surprisingly well. Mr. 
and Mrs. Laidlow, who hailed from New 
York, were jolly, laughing young people. 
Mrs. Laidlow was flatteringly interested in 
Mother's rules for homemade jam, and 
Sylvia played with Dickie. Cyrus, finding 
himself superfluous, slipped unobtrusively 
away to his loft when the meal was over. 

Dickie came pad-padding after him, 
Sylvia trailing. On the threshold, she 
caught her breath. “Oh!” she cried rap- 
turously, darting forward and dropping 
to the floor before the little Colonial 
house. "'Sylvia's house!" 

“Does Sylvia like it now?" Cyrus 
chuckled softly, knelt beside her to point 
out its tiny fittings separately. 

“But there," he broke off. “Uncle 
Cy's forgettin’. We're goin’ to make a 
great big beautiful bonfire out of this here 
little house. Sylvia can watch it burn.” 

Sylvia revealed the swift imperiousness 
of a spoiled child. **No!" she cried, rising 
and stamping her foot. “No! Sylvia's 
house!” And suddenly she burst into 
tears and ran sobbing from the barn. 


CYRUS was still standing helpless when 
she returned dragging her mother, 
whose laugh was apologetic. "Why," 
exclaimed Mrs. Laidlow, “it’s Colonial— 
even the spinning wheel.” Her glance 
leapt to another diminutive house, and in 
a moment she was flitting about the room, 
unearthing Cyrus's treasures. 

“Claire’s keen on period stuff," laughed 
her husband, who had somehow appeared 
with the others. You've struck her hob- 
by; she haunts the antique places." 

“But you've struck something else 
there," he added, eyes narrowing. “I sold 
a doll house to a wealthy customer for a 
hundred and fifty last Christmas—could 
have sold more, if the supply hadn't been 
exhausted; the detail was nothing like as 
elaborate as yours, either. I'm in the toy 
business," he explained. “If I had a couple 
of these for window features—" 

* Down here in a little town like this, a 
man who knows Chippendale and Shera- 
ton, and works it out in doll houses!" 
breathed Mrs. Laidlow. “Why, it's—per- 
fectly dear. But it’s wrong, Hugh. Any- 
one who can design furniture like this 1s 
anartist. You ought to do something big, 
Mr. Holmes.” 

“I was going to once.” Cyrus’s blue 
eyes were vague like an old man’s. “But 
I've been working so long on the doll- 
tone scale, I doubt I could do anything 

ig. 

“Bosh!” cut in the younger man decis- 
ively. ‘The value of the thing lies in its 
uniqueness. There are any number of an- 
tique bugs in the world; there'll be only 
one who concentrates on doll houses." 

Mother found the envelope in the 
morning—the Laidlows had made an 
early start—and brought it to Cyrus and 
Bee, who lingered over the breakfast table. 
“It’s addressed to you, Cyrus. They left 
it on the bureau." 

“Why, it’s fifty dollars,” he exclaimed. 
“There’s a note; he says it’s the least I 
can take for Sylvia’s Colonial house. 
Read it, Mother. Seems like robbery,” 
he mused; “but Laidlow ought to know.” 

“Will you take it, Bee, and go to the 
party to-night?” he asked abruptly. 

His daughter stared at the money in 


Have You Ever Heard 
of the Slate Age? 


F course you know of the Stone Age! 

It was tens of thousands of years ago 
when iron and steel were unknown and 
men used knives and other tools made of 
stone. The Slate Age, however, was only 
as long ago as your grandmother's time. 
Perhaps you yourself may remember when 
all children used slates, and you may re- 
call those “de luxe" ones with the red 
felt edge, dangling sponge and a scratchy 
slate pencil wound with a paper American 
flag. 


Many are using today the educational 
methods of the Slate Age, unconscious of 
the vast educational changes and improve- 
ments that have been made since then. Of 
course, the cave man who lived in the stone 
age and cut his meat with a stone knife 
was perfectly satisfed that his knife was 
as good as anyone's, but that was because 
he did not know steel knives. Many people 
are still in the Slate Age educationally and 
are perfectly satisfied with its Slate Age 
methods which are the only ones with which 
they are familiar. 


e ELL, I never knew that before!" is 

the frequent exclamation of those 
hearing for the first time that children can 
be successfully taught at home by corre- 
spondence. ‘How in the world can it be 
done!” 


As one parent writes: 


“It was not my boy’s ignorance, it 
was my own! I simply didn't know 
anything better. I was simply over- 
whelmed when I found out what a child 
of the present should do and could do 
when taught by Calvert School by 
correspondence. At first I said it was 
impossible, only a prodigy could do such 
work as Calvert School showed was 
being done by its pupils. When I 
finally tried I realized what a waste my 
boy’s schooling had been for the three 
years previous. 


“Calvert teaching has spoiled me for 
any other. On account of conven- 
'jence, I sent Harry to the local school 
this year, but the school suffered so by 
contrast with Calvert that I could not 


let him go on longer. I felt every day 
he was losing golden opportunities, for 
I realized that, as you say, many things 
must be learned, if learned at all, at just 
a certain age or be forever lost.” 


A father writes: 


*Most parents want their children to 
have the best education and are even 
willing to make sacrifices to give it to 
them. The only reason they do not, is 
that they do not realize how far superior 
what they get from Calvert Schdol is to ' 
what they are now getting. If you could 
only show them what Calvert children 
learn and do and let them compare with 
what their own are getting, it would be 
a revelation, but they only compare their 
own children's work with that of their 
own playmates and companions and they 
think their work is pretty good. "Their 
children are being trained for the com- 
monplace—they are not having a fair 
chance—they may be capable of great 
things, but they are not being given the 
opportunity.” 


O matter whether you are 3 miles from 
a good school or 3000 from a really 
good one, you may have practically the 
same educational advantages as if you lived 


next door. This is the age of long-distance 
telegraphy, long-distance telephone and 
long-distance teaching. Live where you 


are living or have to live and let Calvert 
School with all its unusual advantages 
come to you! 


Don’t you think you might at least in- 
vestigate this plan? Don’t you think you 
owe it to your children at least to find out 
about what Calvert School can do and is 
doing for thousands of çhildren all over 
the world? All you have to do is write or 
fill out the coupon to get full information 
without any obligation whatever. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
5 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


, Please send me full informa- 
_ tion about your Home Instruc- 
tion Courses. 


Nàanie..— LAC ek 2 
Address an. = 
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~ The pen with the gold crescent filler 


Why Students 
Prefer a Conklin 


Millions of students will soon be troop- 
ing back to school. Lucky thousands of 
them will start right with Conklin 
Fountain Pens. 


—And students who own Conklins take 
mighty good care of them because they 
get an entirely new pleasure in writing. 
They never need fuss over empty ink 


"wells, muddy ink, rusty pens or inky 


Inki; 


y CRESCEN 
A FILLERS 
Py 


fingers. They turn out neat lecture notes, 
and their school work becomes a perma- 
nent legible record for it is always written 
with the same pen. 


The Conklin, more than any other pen, 
is the student’s pen. Put the Conklin at 
the top of your list of school equipment. 
Let your dealer help you select the pen 
that suits your style of writing. 


Conklin Crescent Filler Fountain Pens are 

sold by stationers, druggists, jewelers and 

department stores. Uniformly priced $2.50 
and up—soc additional in Canada 


‘bewilderment; then took the note from 
‘her mother’s fingers and read it through 
twice. 

On a September morning two months 

later, Cyrus sat in the post office and 
| reread the amazing article on “Uncle Cy, 
the Man Who Builds Doll Houses." 
| True, it was only, a little **People-Who- 
Are - Doing - Curious - Things" article 
squeezed into half à page; but the maga- 
zine was a prominent one. 

"Hey, Cy, isn't it about time you were 
putting some of this money of yours in the 
bank?" sang out Tom Dillon, reezing in. 
“I want you to start an account with us." 

"Eh? It's not much of an account, 
Tom.” 

“Perhaps not—yet. I be’n readin’ this 
here article, Cy. "Pears to me you're up 
and comin’. [It beats me; but the whole 
town's talkin'. First time we ever had a 
neighbor git into the papers. Folks say 
you'll be livin’ in the Swartz mansion. 
| At any rate, I figured I'd beat the Citi- 
| zen's Bank to it. About that post office 

deal, Cy; I’m sorry I promised Charley 
Bauer—" 

“Thars all right, Tom. I reckon I 
wouldn't have time, anyhow." 

“But if Bee would consider a position 
in the school—” 

"Don't think Bee's figurin! much on 
teachin’. She and Dan Morgan—" 

“I see," twinkled Tom. “Well, I won't 
say I’m surprised. Oh, and I was dele- 
gated to ask you to introduce the speaker 
to-night, Cy, that agriculture chap from 
Cornell." 

Tom left Cyrus in a splendid stupor, 
which he came out of to find Dodo's small 
face tilted toward him. His. heart fell— 
Dodo had covered the face with one hand 
as though in fear. But wait—she was 
peeping out at him through spread fingers, 
laughing. Cyrus was only dimly con- 
scious of the warmly smiling faces of 
neighbors beyond, as le swung her up to 

| the window ledge. “A little Bandits eh, 
wantin’ to be weighed?” he asked. 

“Dodo finds pretty stones," she con- 
fided, patting his cheek. ‘‘Could Uncle 

| Cy use pretty stones in his doll house?" 

"Pretty stones?" His hand closed over 
her sticky fist. “Why, Uncle Cy could 
use pretty stones just any number o' 
ways, Dodo." 


John Talbot's 


Revenge 
(Continued from page 58) 


Evening had come, and though it was 

| already the dinner hour, the dining-room 

table at Talbot’s house was cleared, and 

spread out on it was an array of maps 

and blueprints.. Over them hung ony 

Dimmock, engrossed in Talbot’s scheme 

to ruin the town and then establish a huge 
power plant in the valley. 

That Talbot, with his resources, could 

| ruin Claggett, Dimmock had no doubt. 


|||. "THE CONKLIN: PEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


B Chicago San Francisco 


The day's doings had shown that, for all 
_ Blake Bldg. + Lytton Bldg. Phelan Bldg. 


the trade that day had flocked to where 
the prices were lowest. It was like rats, 
in fact, deserting a sinking ship. The town 
| would bust, and though some of the towns- 
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Westermann 
Classical and 
Historical Maps 


This new series of maps is 
another step forward by RAND 
MCNALLY & Company, the 
pioneer, and for years the ac- 
knowledged leader in the making 
and publishing of school maps. 


There are 12 maps in the 
ating They represent the 
ears of experience and study 
of Wi William L. Westermann, Pro- 
fessor of History at Correll 
University and territorial expert 
on Western Asia for the 
American Peace Commission at 
Paris. 


tory to 1920. Much original 
matter and the latest informa- 
tion DP 


instance, “ihe Hittite Empire, 
with the extent of its civiliza- 
tion, and also the Cretan-Myce- 
nean regions according to re- 
cent excavations. 


All material is classified ac- 
cording to anch and legbi: 
ity is one o! e special features 
of the es. The color work is 
especially deserving of attention. 


Further information will be 
sent to you promptly on request. 
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Where the Name America Was 
First Put on the Map 


Four hundred and fourteen years 
ago, in the quaint old village of 
St. Dié, France, Martin Waldsee- 
miller published the first map on 
which appeared thename “America.” 


It was a crude, uncertain map 
compared to those of today, yet it 
served its purpose well. It brought 
America within the vision of the 
pioneers. It gave definite printed 
place to this far-flung outpost of 
Progress—the cradle of a mighty 
Nation. 


It has always taken a fine type of 
craftsmanship to make a good map. 
But in 1507 the known world was 
small, and changes in the maps were 
few and far between. Only within 


the last half century, coincident with 
the growth of Ranp MCNALLY & 
Company, has the making of maps 
become a major industry. 


To make a map requires skill. To 
keep that same map up-to-date re- 
quires not only skill, but never-end- 
ing care, world-wide organization, 
and the expenditure of thousands of 
dollars yearly. In just one of the 
RAND MCNALLY Atlases, more than 
65,000 changes are made annually! 


Of such care is born the confi- 
dence which you have always had in 
Map Headquarters. You know it 
is a good map if it bears the name 
RAND MCNALLY. 


ip MENALLY & GOMÜUPANY 


Map Headquarters 


536 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 


42 E. 22np Street, New YORK 


WRITE FOR OUR SPECIAL SCHOOL MAP CATALOG A. 9 
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To Save 


JE 


per minute 


These insured Bank Checks 
have been created to save 
heavy losses suffered through 
raised and altered checks. 
During a single year the losses, 
through fraudulent check ma- 
nipulations of various kinds, 
reached an estimated total of 
more than thirty million dol- 
lars—or about $57.10 per 
minute. 


To help prevent that heavy 
loss, Super-Safety insured 
Bank Checks are now made 
available for general use 
throughout America. 


LOOK FOR 
“THE MARK OF SAFETY” 


Protected by individual Bonds 
of The American Guaranty Company. 
These checks are the safest you 
can use. 


The Bankers Supply Company 
The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER 
ATLANTA DES MOINES SAN FRANCISCO 
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people would put up-a stiff fight, they . 


would have to give in. With the town 
ruined, both it and the rest of the valley 
could be bought for a song. Then Talbot 
could carry out his threat and wipe Clag- 
gett off the map. 

It was the door of the living-room that 
aroused Jerry. Talbot had opened it. 

"Your friend Parker gone?" Jerry 
“What did he want?” 

“He wanted to sell out to me the men 
I'm after, Jerry. He's got them all!” 

A flash of exultation leaped into Dim- 
mock's face. 

" He can deliver them?" 


“What did you say to him?" 
“I told him to go to hell," said Talbot. 
“The rat, the filthy little note-shaver! 


| “Business is business,’ he said, as if I'd soil 


| myself like that. I'll fight those men—fight 


Hyatt first of all, crush him, too; but when 
I fight l'Il fight in the open!" Then, 
bruskly, he jerked his iuc toward the 
maps fand blueprints spread out on the 
table. “Put up those things—get rid of 
them.” 

"What! ... The power company?... 
E not going through with it?" 

«4 o." 

“But you hate the place!” 

“Its as you, yourself, said, Jerry," he 
said at last. “I’m no wrecker; my job's 


| building, not tearing down. . . . Besides,” 


he added, "I've been doing a lot of think- 
ing: If I wreck this town—wipe it off the 


| map—I’ll ruin a lot of people who never 


did me any hurt. I can't do that, so I'm 
oing to do what my father tried to do. 
'm going to put the town on the map." 

“Lord!” grunted Dimmock disgustedly. 
But an hour later a great light as to his 
superior's sudden change of front seemed 
to burst on Jerry Dimmock. They had 

finished dinner and were back in the liv- 

ing-room, Talbot staring at the fire, Dim- 

mock hunched down in a chair, morose 

and moping, when from the kitchen, min- 


-gled with a clatter of the pans and dishes 


came Cal Pennock’s high treble, soothing 
himself with song. 

“Cal!” called Talbot. 

“On the way, on the way!" responded 
Cal, and a moment later his grinning face 
appeared in the doorway. 

“Cal, what time do the Hyatts dine?” 

“Same as us, Johnny." 

Talbot rose abruptly. “If anyone wants 
me," he announced, “PIL be at John 
Hyatt's house." j 

“John Hyatt's out of town,” said Jerry. 

“I know he is. I'm going to see his 
daughter," said Talbot. 


XIV 
I* WAS eight o'clock; the bell in the town 


tower had just struck the hour, and in 
the dim, gaunt library of John Hyatt's 
house the lamp over the center table had 
been lighted. Under it sat John Hyatt. 

He had not gone to Portland. Half way 
down the line a telegram had been handed 
him; and after reading it Hyatt had left 
the train at the next station. 

The telegram, the cause of his return, lay 
on the table before him. It read: 

If you care to learn what is happening to 
your business, can give you full particulars. 
Am in Claggett, not Portland. 


Across the table:sat the man who had 
sent it; and on Hyatt’s drawn face was an 
air of wonder and bewilderment. 

The man, he had encountered at his own 
door. The visitor was asking to see Hyatt’s 
daughter when Hyatt himself had come 
eine up the walk. Now, as they sat 
with the library table between them, the 
old man’s eyes lit with a sudden, murky fire. 

“Good God!" he said. ‘‘Do you, or 
does any other man, think I'd be guilty of 
a meanness like that?" 


HE LOOKED his visitor in the eye, 
then spoke again. 

“Your father and I were friends.” 

“T know that." 

“T tried to save him from ruin. That 
was why he turned against me. He was 
mad to go on with that scheme of his." 

Talbot stirred restlessly. 

“T tried to save him; but never mind. 
I crippled myself in trying to do it; but 
never mind about that, either. When he 
died—when these people here swarmed 
down like bloodsuckers on your mother, 
do you know who it was that gave your 
mother the money to leave this place?" 

"Yes," said Talbot. ‘Your wife." 

“My wife," he said slowly. “And you 
say that I stole the money and my wife 
got your mother out of town? That’s it, 
isn't it?" he asked. 

“Yes,” said Talbot hesitatingly. 

“I suppose, then," he said eur “that 
is why you have come here and tried to 
undermine my business, to ruin me if you 
can. 

“Pd like to explain,” said Talbot; but 
Hyatt shook his head. 

“No, don't explain,” he said. “That is 
why you are trying to ruin me, isn’t it?" 

“Tm not trying now." 

“Because I, your father’s friend, robbed 
your mother?" 

L1] Yes." 

“Good God!” Hyatt murmured again. 

He drew a hand across his brow. It was 
a gesture of weariness, of repression. 

“So you wanted to ruin me?" 

“T did—once." 

“You won't have to try very hard, my 
son. I’m ruined now.” 

As he spoke he rose slowly. ' About the 
speech was nothing abject—nothing that 
smacked of self-pity or an appeal. 

“T understand, Mr. Talbot, you mean 
also to ruin this town." 

“Not now, Mr. Hyatt." 

“But you have said you would.” 

“Yes.” 

“T warn you then,” said Hyatt slowly. 
“You have money—much, I understand; 
you have power, too. With money, with 
power, one may do much in this world, 
for I know. I have had both—once.... 
jur the same, I warn you that while I 

ave these two hands"—he raised them 
as he spoke—"'with these two hands I 
will fight you—fight you to the last ditch." 

Talbot strove to speak. 

“TIl fight you, and I'll tell you why: 
Your father was not the only one who has 
tried to do something with this town. I 
know what the place is—the town with 
its meanness, its smallness, its backbiting 
and its slanderous tongues. It killed my 
wife. It has also tried to make miserable 
my daughter's life; but when you speak 
of hate, I smile. I, too, have hated it. I, 
too, could have ruined it, swept it off the 
map. And do you know why I didn't? 
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It was because I began to see. It was not 
the town I saw: that was mean, small, 
contemptible. It is a beautiful place, the 
town itself; it is my home; I was born 
here, too. What made it mean and small 
was the people in it—not all its people, 
either. It was just a part, a few of them, 
though enough to have influence. I saw 
that, and I changed my mind, Mr. Talbot, 
I changed my mind. For twenty years I 
have fought to make something of this 
lace. So far, I've met defeat, ruin. too, 
ut I mean to keep up the fight! ... And 
thatis why I warn you. You are the son 
of a man once my friend, but I repeat—I 
will fight you or any other man that tries 
a game ike yours!" 
“You didn’t rob my mother,” said Tal- 


ot. : 

“I?” inquired Hyatt. He smiled. 

Going to the safe, he opened it and took 
from its pigeonholes a paper. With this 
he came back to the table. 

“There is your mother’s receipt. All 
these years I have kept it," he said. 

Talbot threw the paper on the table. 

“The receipt's forged,” he said. 

“Forged?” 


"TALBOT got tohis feet. “Who wasit you 
sent with that money to my mother? 
Was it Sim Parker’s father, Gabe?” 

“Yes—but why?” 

Talbot told him. When Gabe Parker, 
that night twenty-five years before, had 
got to the house and found the wife and 
son of Roscoe Talbot gone, he forged the 
receipt he gave Hyatt. The money he 
had kept. 

“Mr. Hyatt,” said Talbot gravely, 
“has your daughter told you anything 
about me?” 

“You?” He shook his head. 

Talbot smiled. “Pd like to see her, if 
you don’t mind.”’ 

Absently, Hyatt said he would send for 
her. Talbot waited; but instead of going 
for his daughter, the old man still sat 
huddled in his chair. The revelation about 
Gabe Parker seemed to have stunned him. 

* Gabe Parker's son is engaged to my 
little girl.” 

“You don’t mean you'd let her marry 


“Marry him?" Hyatt looked up at 
Talbot haggardly. “What can I do?” 

* Do you mean because of the money 
you owe him?" 

Hyatt shook his head. 

* You do owe him money?" 

“Yes. Thousands." 

* How many thousands?" 

“T can't tell you offhand. My mill is 
mortgaged, the house over my head— 
everything." With his hands, his sagging 
shoulders, he made a little gesture of resig- 
nation. “It is not the money, Mr. Talbot. 
It is my daughter, my little girl. I think 
—she means to marry him.” 

“Do you know why? She thinks by 
doing it she can save you from ruin. 
But Sim Parker is like his father,” Talbot 
continued, “a crook—crooked as a catbrier! 
I know Parker, I’ve talked to him. He 


calls himself a business man! He’s only 


another of those fellows out to get money, | 


any way they can. I’ve enough on him 
already to send him to prison for years!” 

Hyatt, as he sat there, kared. 
more shrunken than ever. 

“I know. I’ve never trusted him. I was 
down to my last dollar—he came to me, 
and—and—well, there you are.” 

“Just the same,” Talbot said deliber- 
a, "he'll never marry your daughter.” 

e rose as he spoke, and going round 


the table he laid a hand on Hyatt’s droop- | | 


ing, wearied shoulders. 

“He won't, Mr. Hyatt; and Ill tell you 
why. [have a million dollars that says he 
won't!" 

Hyatt looked up at him as if dazed. 

* [—I don't understand,” he said, and 
Talbot gave his shoulder a boyish squeeze. 

“Irs just as I say. I have a hundred 
thousand now in the Ashby bank—cash; 


and any time I need it I can scrape to- | 


gether ten times that. You see it, don't 
you?" he grinned. “You and I—well, you 
and I, we're going to stand together. That 
gang—you know the ones I mean—we’re 
going to run them out of this place—jail 
them if necessary; then we two, you and I 
together, we're going to do what my 
father tried to do and couldn't. 
going to put Claggett on the map." 

Hyatt looked as if he still wandered in a 
dream. 


older, | 


We're | 
| 


Ruin he could face—he had faced it with | 


iron courage; but this! . . . Something 
sounded in his throat—something that he 
strove fiercely to check, then gave way to; 
and the hand on his shoulder gave it 
another strong, reassuring pat. 

“There, there,” said Talbot. 


YATT dashed a hand across his f 


eyes; with some difficulty he got to 
his feet. 

“You will pardon me—I am old, not so 
strong as I was. I cannot stand things as 
once Í could." His eyes moistened anew. 
* Come," he said; *I want you to see my 
daughter. My little girl, Elsie, I want her 
to know, too—know who's saved 'us." 


“Well,” said Talbot laconically, “if any. | 


saving’s been done, I shouldn’t wonder if 
Elsie was as much responsible as anyone.” 


The speech he didn’t explain. The | 


money she had taken to send him was her 
secret, not his; and, his face broad with 


another boyish grin, he followed Hyatt | | 
along the hall to the living-room. But Elsie | 


was not in the living-room. Miss Sophie 
was there, and with Sophie was a visitor. 
The visitor was Ada Rudd. 
As Hyatt and Talbot entered, Miss 
Sophie, flustered as usual, was chirping 
aimlessly, *I declare! Well, I declare!” 


Ada Rudd gave a quick, choking sob. 
“Oh, Mr. Talbot!” she cried. ‘‘She’s 
ne!" 


Talbot divined instantly. 
* With that man?" 
Ada Rudd gave another broken sob. 
*"They've run off to Ashby to get mar- 
ried,” she said. 
(To be concluded) 


"STATION Agent at Thirty-Six—Vice President at Forty" is the title 
of an inspiring article next month about Charles H. Markham, president 
of the Illinois Central, one of the great railway systems of the country. 
Mr. Markham says he found that ‘‘small keys unlocked big doors.” 
You will be interested in knowing just what these small keys are. 
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Animals Lose Their 
Heads as Much 


as Men 
(Continued from page 26) 


trusted. Strange as it may be, this often 
leads to bad temper when the beasts 
have reached the adult age. 

The show at this time possessed what 
it once had believed to be a wonderful 
feature—the result of government experi- 
ments in the cross-breeding of the Grevy's 
zebra, from Africa, and the Rocky Moun- 
tain burro. The result had been strange 
and fearsome beasts, possessing the striped 
bodies of the zebra, the uncertainty, vi- 
ciousness, and wildness of a jungle animal, 
combined with the head of the Missouri 
mule and all that goes with those con- 
trary creatures. 

Long months had been spent in train- 
ing the things, with the result that they 


| did wonderfully well in rehearsals—and 


the opposite during the performances. It 
was nothing at all for the “Five United 
States Government Hyneys," as they 
were called, to enter the show tent at a 
trot—and keep on trotting. You could 
find Hyneys scattered all about the circus 
grounds, and about the town, for that 
matter; trampling gardens, eating up 
flower beds, kicking the stuffing out of 

r, innocent country horses who didn't 
Luo enough to kick back, running up 
damage suits, and. causing trouble in 
general for the circus fixer. It was a dull 
week indeed when the Hyneys didn't run 
away at least three times. 


ONE day the parade had just returned 
to the lot, the cages had been “spotted” 
in their regular places in the menagerie, 
and in the big top, or main tent, the men 
were busily putting on the final touches 
before the opening of the doors for the 
matinée performance. 

Suddenly a streaking figure shot from 
the entrance to the menagerie, his arms 
waving, his eyes wild. 

“Fr Gawd's sake, run!" he yelled. 
“Th? lions is loose! They're right behind 
me!" 

And they were! Sultan and Kaiser, en- 
tered on a trot, both perfectly composed 
through the experience of other days 
when they had been led about at the end 
of a leash as cubs, and looking for trouble. 
The center poles became alive with 
property: men and seat workers. But 
"Cow," a workman, who was still holding 
his iron stake, looked around somewhat 
hazily, saw Sultan only a few feet away, 
swung high the stake, walloped the lion in 
the forehead, knocked him flat and all but 
unconscious—then did a bit of running 
himself. Just then Kaiser saw the Hyneys 
with their zebra stripes. The zebra forms 
the lion's natural meat in the wild state. 

It all seemed to come back to Kaiser, 
the old call of the veldt. He roared, with 
a note stránge to the circus menagerie. 
Then he leaped, claws extended, mouth 
wide, straight for the nearest Hyney. 

But that was all. Out came vicious 
heels, that caught the beast in the chest 
and knocked him back. He came on once 
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more, only to find the world filled with 
kicking, sharp hoofs that batted him in 
the face and head and chest, that knocked 
the wind out of his lungs, until at last, 
whimpering and bleeding, he turned and 
sought flight. 

One lion was blinking in the daze of re- 
turning consciousness, the other was 
whipped, and cowering in a clump of 
brush near the tent. Both of them were 
more than willing to quit. But the 
excitement still went on, for the elephants 
had decided to become panic-stricken. 

The lions had passed them before the 
elephants seemed to realize that the right 
and proper thing for an occasion like this 
would bea runaway. Whereupon, the head 
of the herd emitted a bellow of excitement, 
pulled her stake from the ground, and 
made a hole in the side wall of the tent for 
the general exodus. One by one the big 
creatures ambled forth, squealing and 
trumpeting, the noise of their exit calling 
a small contingent of the animal men from 
the primary business of catching lions. 
Only one arrived in time, Boucher, the 
menagerie superintendent, and he got 
there just as the rear of the last elephant 
was disappearing. 

A leap, and he caught the hulking, 
squealing beast by its pig-like tail and 
sought to run along behind it until his 
shouts could bring the head of the herd to 
her senses. He was wrong. The elephant 
herd merely rounded into express train 
speed and kept on going, while Boucher, 
his feet touching the ground once in a 
while, still clung to the last elephant's 
tail, and yelled himself hoarse, in vain. 

An eight-horse team, harnessed. to an 
empty pole wagon, was just crossing the 
lot, quietly, peaceably, without any 
knowledge of what had gone on in the 
tent. Then swarms of elephants, trum- 
peting, squealing, and thundering, came 
up from behind the wagon and its eight 
horses. The driver pulled and tugged his 
best. It was useless. The horses, all 
eight of them, with the pole wagon clat- 
tering along behind, ran away. 


ALF across thelot and anotherelement 

entered—a man in an automobile. 
Glancing over his shoulder, he saw a world 
full of elephants and horses, all coming 
toward him atonce. So he decided to move 
faster than they. He didn't succeed. Just 
as his machine got into its speed on the 
rough, rutty ground the elephants and 
horses came alongside. 

And, side by side, the race began, the 
queerest race, so circus men say, in history: 
a herd of elephants, an eight-horse team 
attached to a wagon, and a human being 
in an automobile. 

just before them stood the cookhouse. 
The automobile, undér the guidance of a 
human being, ran half way through the 
tent before it could be stopped. The ele- 
phants slid on their haunches and decided 
to quit. The horses, with a sudden 
swerve, ran around the end and finally 
came to a halt. The race was over. 

And so goes the usual animal escape. 
There is often more to cause laughter than 
tragedy. But when tragedy does come, it 
hits home to the circus man far oftener 
than it does to the circus goer. In proof of 
which, witness the death of Snyder: 

Out in a Western circus they can tell 
you many a story of Snyder—Snyder, the 

est old elephant that ever pulled a circus 
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The Basis of Better Times 


The aggressive spirit of this country aspires to some- 
thing better than the world has known. Merely to 
revert to pre-war times will not satisfy the Unitéd 
States. It seeks a deeper philosophy of human rela- 
tions, a sounder basis of business, an efficiency in 
government expressed by results, an ever advancing 
standard of living. 


The great problem in the achievement of these ends 
is a higher sense of responsibility on the part of those 
engaged in business and production. The world’s 
progress must always depend upon the individual. 


\ 


The problems of labor are reducible to the relation 
of one man to one job. If every man were true to 
his job and every job a square deal, labor problems 
would be reduced to a minimum. 


"The function of employers is to direct labor, 
achieving success in proportion to the return which 
labor enjoys. Labor which willingly follows and 
trusts an able general is always loyal and productive. 


Capital exists because it is an essential tool of 
commerce and industry. A dollar must perform an 
honest day’s work for an honest day’s pay. 


These are simple truths. There is nothing Utopian 
in business standards that call for hard work and 
square dealing. The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York is confident that through the individual 
acceptance and observance of these standards will 
come the realization of better times. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York — 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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out of the mud. He was a "tusker," and 
upon the great ivory protuberances he 
daily carried his trainer from the ring, 
walking on his hind legs the whole length 
of the circus tent. 

For years a woman, Lucia Zora, was 
his trainer, and he loved her as only an 
elephant can love—and let it be known 
that the affection of those great beasts is 
in accordance with their bulk. The time 
came when she left the show to take up a 
new life, and Snyder grieved for her, refus- 
ing food, whimpering and trumpeting day 
after day. 

At last, though, the great elephant 
transferred his love, fully, wholly: in the 
years that passed he looked to one man 
and one man alone, and that man his new 
trainer. Then, one day—the circus was 
in Salina, Kansas—the trainer became ill 
and was forced to abandon the show. 

It brought a change in the big elephant, 
who had obeyed one man implicitly, and 
who now would obey no one. The trum- 
peting took on a fierce note, the usually 

umorous eyes became- vicious and ex- 
cited. Parade time came, and the ele- 
phant refused to go forth. A substitute 
trainer sought to force him into some sort 
of submission, and it was then that the 
tempest broke. 

A towering, gigantic figure of rage, the 
elephant broke font his picket pin and 
rushed toward the man who, to him, was 
a usurper. À quick turn, a rolling exit 
under the side wall and the trainer was 
safe. But not the rest of the menagerie. 
Floundering here and there, his sweeping 
trunk snapping the quarter poles as 
though they were matchwood, his tre- 
tas dos bulk overturning cages as he 
lurched against them, the huge beast con- 
verted the entire menagerie into a chaos 
commanded by one figure and one alone, 
that of Snyder, “gone bad” at last. 


UTSIDE, automobiles rushed to town 

and back again, bringing with them 
highpowered rifles and ammunition. Then, 
grim-faced, tears showing on the cheeks 
of more than one, the animal men crept 
toward the side wall to the execution of a 
thing they had regarded as a friend—and 
more than once as a savior. 

But it was necessary. Cages were be- 
ginning to crack. More than one was 
overturned; a continuance of the frenzy of 
the big beast could mean but one thing— 
the escape of lions and tigers, a panic on 
the part of the other elephants. Injury 
loomed ahead, perhaps for townspeople, 
most certainly for the other member of 
the menagerie. And the only man who 
could subdue this giant beast was hun- 
dreds of miles away. So, grimly, the order 
went forth. 

Bullet after bullet, steel-jacketed, pene- 
trating, crashed into the skull of the 
insane animal. Men sobbed, and were not 
ashamed of it. One, risking his life that he 
might save an old friend at least a few 
moments of suffering, rushed forward with 
a box of white powder and dashed it into 
the beast's mouth. It was the end— 
twenty-five grains of cyanide. A moment 
later and there remained only a quivering 
mound of flesh. Snyder was gone. 

And in that escape, when the men of the 
circus speak of it, there is no laughter, 
only the grip of sadness and sorrowful 
memory for a good friend who died—be- 
cause he loved. 
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Things I Have Found 
Out About Young 
Men and Their 
Money 

(Continued from page 31) | 


college, provided he is well and strong and 
normal, I doubt whether an inheritance 
means anything to him except comfort in 
the first years he works. 

One young man whose funds were in our 
charge was, according to his father's will, 
to get a certain portion of the capital when 
he was twenty-hve, another portion when 
he was thirty. Before twenty-hve—when 
he had no capital, only an income—he 
went in with a partner, worked hard and 
built up a flourishing business. At | 
twenty-hve, when his money was ready 
for him, he said: 

“Go on keeping it. I may need it when 
I am thirty. I certainly don't need it 
now.” 

That young man would have succeeded 


without a penny. All that his father has | 
done for him is to give him a good educa- | 
tion and an income that makes him more 
comfortable during the first years of his 
business. 

There is one definite result of the posses- 
sion of capital, or of an income: It makes | 
a young man marry much earlier than he 
otherwise would. We believe in men mar- 
rying young. Early marriages seem to 
work out well. That is one good result of 
an income; it enables men and girls not | 
only to marry when they want to, but it 
gives them more freedom of choice. since 
the money consideration becomes second- 
ary. 


F ANYONE wants to know how well | 

young men can succeed without money 
let him study the families of ministers. 
We have had a long and interesting experi- 
ence with the children of ministers be- 
cause of an unusual trust fund once 
placed with us for the benefit of the sons 
and daughters of ministers. A finer lot of 
young people I have never met. Why? 
Because their fathers and mothers have 
lived up to good standards on a small in- 
come; and the children, to maintain their 
self-respect, have kept these standards. 

The same calamity howlers talk of 
wasters and spendthrifts. There is no 
question that Americans do spend large 
sums on personal wants; but the estate 
a man leaves is far more likely to be lost 
through unwise investment than in actual 
prodigal living. Only a very few of the 
people we have known, and whose funds 
we have handled, are wasters. 

Spendthrifts are picturesque subjects 
for yellow journals. But they amount to 
only two per cent. 

A trust is usually created under the 
terms of a person’s will. He provides that, 


after his death, a certain sum shall be held 
in trust for a certain individual for a cer- 
tain period. But there are also “voluntary 
trusts." In these cases a person puts 
money in trust during his lifetime; per- 
haps for his own benefit, perhaps for the 
benefit of someone else. 
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Time to Re-tire? 
(Buy Fisk) 


ISK is conspicuous 
among the few tires 
your judgment would 
allow you to purchase. 


Sold only by dealers 
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FINLSHE. 


Every show window reflects the good jue 
of the motorist who paints his car with E 


That beautiful, lustrous Effecto 
finish on your car gives you pride 
in the result as well as in the 
achievement! 

One or two coats — 24 to 48 
hours for drying, and you drive out 
a car with a durable, glistening sur- 
face that will last longer than the 
finish on most new cars. 

Effecto is the original, genuine auto 
enamel, easy-working, self-leveling, 
and quick drying — not a paint, 
wax or polish. 

Made in nine enamel colors: 
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ment 
ecto. 


Black, Blue, Green, Red, Brown, 
Yellow, Gray, Cream and White; 
also clear Finishing varnish and 
Top & Seat Dressing. Top & Seat 
Dressing waterproofs all kinds of 
tops and makes old upholstery look 
like new. 

Effecto is sold by paint, hardware 
and accessory dealers everywhere. 
Send for Color Card and Name of Dealer 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 151 Ton- 
awanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In 
Canada: 97 Courtwright Street, 
Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 


"Bl" Floor Varnish - Vitralite Enamel- Effecto Auto Finishes-M 


Take a Tip 
from the Tiger 
and Stay Young! 


L0 Bake a Tip tren ree De 
And May ep 


a IFA EFENI De OV sCISU IN 6; CAMPAINT. ING 
b: wis Weer IVa at NDS reat 


* AGE is stiffness," says Walter Camp. “You don't 
need a trapeze or dumb-bells to keep as fit as a 
fiddlestring. Take a tip from the tiger and stay young!” 


The famous physical instructor and health author- 


At your has put 


news stand 


ity tells yeu how to do it—easily, in your home. He 
is years of experience into a complete and 
valuable book, Tue Datty Dozen, which will add 


ten years to your life if you follow it for ten minutes 
aday. Look for this title on the news stand to-day: 


Jhe DAILY DOZEN 


Reynolds Publishing Co., Inc., 416 W. 13th St, New York City 


Sometimes a man doubts his ability to 
handle his funds wisely. He therefore 

laces them in trust for himself, so that 

e will receive the income but cannot 
dissipate the principal. Or he máy put a 
certain amount in trust for his wife or 
his children, so that they will have an 
assured income in case he meets with 
business losses. 

Voluntary trusts are sometimes made 
by busy and successful men who want to 
be relieved of the care of the money they 
are making, so that they can devote their 
entire time to business. They are made 
by men who want to protect themselves 
against their tendency to extravagance 
or to speculation; by tender-hearted per- 
sons who are prone to give more than they 
can afford to charity; by those who want 
to put a restraining hand on over-indul- 
gent husbands or wives. 

One man who came to us bore plainly 
the marks of dissipation. He told us 
nothing except that he wanted to put his 
money in trust, which he did. Then he 
went away. We heard from him occasion- 
ally, and finally, one day, he came in look- 
ing worse than ever. 

“Im going off,” he said, “and get rid 
of all my bad habits. I don't want to 
handle any money. Not a cent! I’ll tell 
you what I plan to do, and you can pay 
the bills." 

What he planned was to shut himself 
up, so that his friends could not get at him. 
We agreed to pay all his bills for three 
months. At the end of three months he 
emerged from seclusion, and announced: 

“Tm cured. Now I'm going to work.” 


AND go to work he did in earnest. He 
never draws the whole of his income, 
and the capital is intact. 

Voluntary trusts vary in many respects. 
A man may put his money in trust, in 
whole or in part, tor a year or a lifetime, 
under almost any cohidinans he chooses 
to impose. Sometimes these trusts are for 
five years, or for ten; sometimes for just 
one year. 

One man, who had made a great success 
as a contractor, apparently wanted to test 
out the people to whom he intended to 
leave his money when he died. So he 
made trusts, operative at once, for his 
wife, his children, his nieces and nephews, 
and even his servants; trusts which he 
could revoke if he saw fit, but which put 
all those people into possession of the in- 
come from their money at once. He said 
he wanted to stay in the driver's seat. He 
has had, what most men do not have, the 
satisfaction of seeing how his heirs would 
handle money and of helping them with 
advice and counsel. 

Frequently young people come into 
possession of large sums of money with 
little or no preparation for the care of it. 
One young man who had been kept on an 
allowance which was very small came 
suddenly, through the desti of his father, 
into a fortune. He had no idea his father 
had any such amount of money; he had 
less idea how to useit. Having no extrava- 
gant tastes and no altruistic ones he found 
himself unable to use the income; he had 
no wants or ambitions or desires that 
fitted it. The only thing his fortune has 
done for this fellow up to date is to make 
him miserable, because he feels respon- 
sibility about it, and lacks ideas as to 
its use. 


The anti-skid safety tread 
Silvertown Cord 


20% Lower Prices 


The Goodrich price reduction 
which took effe& May 2nd was 
without reservation. It included 
Silvertowns together with Good- 
rich Fabric tires and Goodrich Red 
and Gray inner tubes. 


$12.00 
13.45 
[Safety | 30x33] 16.00 
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Goodrich Tire Price Reduction 


applies to all sizes— 
without reservation 


The name of Goodrich on a tire means 
just one thing — quality. And that quality 
is always the highest that can be produced. 


Each tire is specially designed for the ser- 
vice it must deliver. Goodrich Fabrics, in 
the popular sizes, have established them- 
selves as unusual values from the stand- 
point of real economy. Silvertown Cords 
in their class have always held first place 
in the esteem of motorists, not only be- 
cause of their symmetrical perfection of 
finish, but furthertnore, by reason of their 
long life, complete dependability and sat- 
isfactory performance. 


Your dealer will supply you at these fair 
prices: 


SILVERTOWN CORDS 
[size | suya 
$24.50 
32.90 


58.90 
61.90 


35x5 | 


[Safety | 32x34] $20.25 
26.90 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 
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'' 1o District Sales 
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men. Energy and hard work were rewarded. 


In lanuarv. 1919. the Lowell Manager was 
promoted and Bradbury became manager of 
that ofthee. His previous experience at in- 
structing new men and his hard, faithful work 
and energy enabled him to build up the 
Lowell territory. 


N 1918 Clinton C. Bradburv was driving 4 

laundry wagon. Through hard work he 

built considerable new business for hi 
company in Lowell. For his efforts he received 
an increase of a few dollars a week. and was 
carning in 1918 only $23.00 a week. lt was 
evident that "Brad" was with the wrong * 
company. 


The Fuller Branch Manager in Lowell ob- 
:erved him and gave him the Fuller Book 
“Out of the Rut.” Mrs. Bradbury encouraged 
her husband to try selling Fuller Brushes. 
He started that work on May 25, 1918. 


Bradbury's and hi. wife's expenses were paid 
to the annual Fuller Convention at Hartford. 
This was a delightful week, tlled with invalu- 
able help and inspiring suxgestions from 
Fuller executives and specialists in salesman- 
ship. 

From the start Bradbury practically doubled 
his income. He learned real salesmanship. 
He became an expert in houschold etħciency 
through the use of Fuller Brushes. “The women 
of Lowell appreciated his helpful suggestions. 


In September, 1919, Bradbury was chosen to 
open an ofhce in. Brooklyn, which was new 
territory. Axain he made a big success and 
his earnings were now averaging over $5,000 
a year. As manager of the Brooklyn office, 
Bradbury received constant help, encourage- 
ment and guidance from bt. district and 
division sales managers. On May 1920, 
he fas made district «ales manager of the 
Rochester District, with six branch othce. 
under him. His success has continued stead- 
ily and he ts this year earning $5,400. 


Bradbury was always loval and ambitions. 
He always worked full time and worked en- 
ergetically. "The Lowell Manager helped in 
every way to improve his salesmanship and 
earnings. During the manager’: vacation. 
Bradbury ran the Lowell othce. and broke all 
record, thus showing his ability to manage 


The Case of Bradbury is not exceptional 


The careful training and co-operation he received 1s available to vou We want [000 more 
Fuller Men now. Within two years at least 100 of these will be picked to open and manage 
new branches. The average earnings of the Fuller Branch Managers in 1920 were 25,262 00 


Are you ambitious? Do you want to learn salesmanship of the highest tvpe and make a 
splendid income, with good pay from the start? Do you want to grow. prosper. and become à 
part of one of the livest «ales organizations in the United States? Then get in tonch at ence 
with the nearest Fuller Branch Manager, or write for booklet ^ Out of the Rut.” 


Address: Sales Manager 


The Fuller Brush Co., Hartford, Conn. 


FULLER BRUSH CO., LIMITED 
Hamilton. Ontario 


Branch offices in over 100 cittes—consult telephone directory 


When writing for booklet, be sure to give your name, 
address, age, and approximate present salary. 


This Interesting Free Book 


shows bow you can become a skilled 
player of Lud or organ at quarter us- 
ual coet. It shows why one lesson with 
an expert ie worth a dozen other len- 

luinn'as famous Written 


You can PUDE 
this simplified High]; 


High School Course 
in 2 Years f 
ear, Meeta a reguresen Yor stance to cleat 


side of two 
nd it. fessions. and thirty-six other practica! 
Courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it DAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. H-61, Drexel Ave, & 88th $t. CHICAGO 


§Music Lessons 


DRAWING 


UNDER MASTER 


| E Wecantesch you 


Our 18 
yeurs of success- 
ful teaching prove 
our ability. 

10 Courses in Com- 
mercial and Illus- 
trative Drawing 
Endorsed by high 
art authorities. 


Students trained by members of 
our Faculty are filling high-salaried 
itlons. Artist's Outfit FREE to 

nrolled Students. 


Write today for Art Year Book. 


SO«DIFAPPUED ART 
AnpuepAmBure.No. 5 BATTLECREEK MICH. 


A Complete Conservatory Course 
e] Wonderful t dy sic lessons 
By Mail Z5 merear and Euronen teachers, 


endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 
Write telling us course 


Any Instrument Y ree 
Piano, Harmony. Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, 
Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed Organ—and we wil] send 
our Free Catalog with details of course you want. Send now. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATOR Y : 
323 Siegel: Myers Bldg. Chicago. Illinois 


5 FREE vou ! | 


| A Hard Nut to Crack 


i | (Continued from page 42) 


| the pen leaned an old-country Irishman. 
| The girl vanished, presently to return. 
“Mr. Freylinghausen will see you in ten 
minutes,” she said. 

Those ten minutes seemed hours to 
Sheean; but at length he was ushered in. 
Freylinghausen was seated before his 
desk, upon the bare surface of which were 
just three objects—water-color sketches 
of an apricot, a prune, a design for a box 
label. 

"You do these, Sheean?" he asked. 

"Yes, sur.” 

“I suppose you represent a lithograph 
company?” 

“Yes, sir. Ifyou have time, Mr. Frey- 
hnzhausen, I would like to take up with 
you the matter of your box labels." 

Frevlinghausen snapped open his watch. 

“All right, you have half an hour.” 

Not for nothing had Tim spent the 
greater. part of three days and nights 
in close hguring. His answer to a query 
as to prices came back as rapidly as the 
question had come. 

Freylinghausen shook his head. ‘Too 
high too high. Other houses can beat you 
when it comes to price.” 

Tim had a moment of panic. He had 
quoted figures that were bedrock, but for 
an instant he was tempted to shade hr. 
price for the sake of the order. Then his 
Irish blood warmed and he resolved to 
stick by his guns. 

"Not if they knew what thev ar- 
doing.’ he returned earnestly. “Not if 
you take freight rates, and delivery, and 
—art work into consideration.” 

“That part of it is all right; but I've 
got to have a price, voung man.” 

"Well. I've given it to vou, Mr. Frey- 
linghausen, absolutely bedrock. I know 
vou don't give a rap what this job cost: 
us, but Pd like to show you just what it 
takes to put out a million box labels." 


WENTY minutes later Tim left. the 

Consolidated offices with the feeling 
that he was heading a parade. Securely 
tucked away in the inside pocket of his 
coat was lrevlinghausen's signed order 
for a million hbox labels; and in his vest 
i pocket reposed one of that gentleman's 
own private brand of cigars! 

Passing a florist’s on his way to catch 
| the train to the city and Bardwell, Tim 
stopped and purchased a huge box of Gold 
of Ophir roses. He gave Molly's address 
to the waiting attendant, then, as an 
afterthought, drew out a blank card and 
penciled rapidly upon it. 

“Enclose this," he said. 

' The florist, about to tuck the card in 

; among the ferns swathing the roses, 

i glanced at it curiously. It was perfectly 
lank, except for the lower right-hand 

. corner, in which was a penciled sketch of 
a little thatch-roofed stone hut. Near by 

was a pigpen in which a litter of tiny, 
curly-tailed pigs was fighting for refresh- 
ment. Leaning against the pen and con- 
templating the sight with evident pleasure 
was an old-country Irishman, hat at a 
rakish angle, his cutty pipe bowl up and 
smoking furiously. Beneath was lettered 
; just one word—“ Sheean." 
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Ihe Great American Desert is a Graveyard of Tires as well as Men. On this rough, rocky trat, 
near the Merican Border—where it is af its worst—Barney Oldfield finds an 
admirable proving ground for Oldfield Tires — Photo April 15, 1921 


URING the last twelve months 
| I've tested Oldfield Tires on the 
H roads of 31 states, crossing the 
BR | continent twice and taking 
(9| mud, mountains and macadam 


as they came. 


+] 
i| 


So I know these tires— know them, I 
believe, as no other tire builder knows 
his product. 


When I tell you, therefore, that Oldfield 
treads are tough and enduring beyond 
any kind of comparison, I'm giving you a 
fact out of my own experience, for, on my 


eastward trip from California this spring, 
I took the seldom-traveled Southern 
Route, driving more than 1,000 miles 
over trails of which the picture above is 
a fair sample. And I did it without even 
a puncture! 


Treads like these mean More Mileage for 
you. And you can duplicate my tires from 
the stock of any Oldfield Merchant. 


So here's a good tip from one tire user to 
another: Standardize on Oldfields " 
from now on. 


You know me, 


j^ 
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Why Brad Barker Owns a “Colt” 


*You make an easy target, stranger," I said 


* AND could you really, Brad, shoot a 

man—even a burglar?" interrupted 
little Mrs. Harcourt, as her brother, the cen- 
ter of an interested group at the Country 
Club, was telling about the attempted Barker 
robbery. 

It was a question the others had on their 
lips to ask too. Bradford Barker was known 
as the most soft-hearted: man alive. Now 
he laughed. 

“You see, Kit," he explained, “that bur- 
glar didn't trust me as much as you do. 
There he was working away making a selection 
of salable valuables, as I tiptoed into the 
room. 

“You make a fine, easy target, stranger,’ 
I said quietly, and as he turned his head with 
a jerk and found himself covered with my 
Colt Automatic Pistol he never hesitated a 
second. Up went his hands over his head 
as meek as a lamb. 

*No, Kit, you don't have to go the limit 
when you have the power of a Colt to back 
up your commands. 

“No laws or insurance can prevent my 
house being broken into and my goods stolen. 
This fellow came in through an open window 


Standard Underwoods 


5 -Year Guarantee 

Yes, this genuine Standard Visible Writ- 
ing Under- 
wood newlya 
rebuilt, at 
much less 
than factory 

price, yours 
for $3.00down 
and then easy 
monthly pay ments 

10 Days' FREE Trial 

Trv it for 10 days at our risk. 
Money back guarantee, Send now for 
free -bargain offer No. 2145, 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
Montrose and Ravenswood Avenues 


WomanEarns 50 


aWeek as 


jy Stand- 
ard 

Keyboard 
2066 Shipman Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


ack Guars fit. 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
421 So. Ashland Blvd. Chicago, Ili 


CHI 
Dept. 79 


and meant to go out the same way in 
defiance of laws. But he hadn’t the nerve— 
none of them have—to defy a Colt Automatic 
Pistol or Colt Revolver. 

“You are perfectly safe, Kitty, when you 
stand behind a Colt. No one is going to 
tempt you too much to shoot. The result 
is too certain. 

“So you see why I own a Colt Automatic 
—‘the best that money can buy'—which 
prevents loss which neither laws nor insurance 
claims to do." 


OUR dealer will be glad to show you 

the various models of Colt Automatic 
Pistols or Colt Revolvers and advise you 
which is the best for your home protection. 
They are made by the historic Colt's Patent 
Firearms Manfg. Co. of Hartford, Conn., 
Manufacturers of Colt's Revolvers, Colt's 
Automatic Pistols, Colt's (Browning) Auto- 
matic Machine Guns, Colts (Browning) 
Automatic Machine Rifles. 


RITE to the Colt Company for “The 

Romance of a Colt,” a very interesting 
booklet which they will be glad to send you 
free for the asking. 


Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you can do with 
it. Many cartoonists and illustra- 
tors earning $30.00 to $200.00 or 
more per week were trained by my 
personal individual lessons by mail 
Landon Picture Charts make origi- 
nal drawing easy to learn. Send sketch 
with 6c in stamps for sample Picture 
Chart, long list of successful students, 
and evidence of what you 
plish. Please state age. 
THE LANDON SCHOOL 
1446 National Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


*How Would You Like to Earn $83 
a Day?" See the story of J. F. 
James, under the above title, on 
page 75 of this issue. 


Keith's $2.50 Offer 


^ 
e 
C. 


can accom- 


3 plan books, showing 100 
designs of artistic bunga- 
, cottages, or two- 
story houses—in frame, 
stucco and brick—with 
floor plans and descrip- 
tions, and 8 months, 
subscription to Keith's 
Magazine, all for $2.50. 

for over 20 years an author- 
ity on planning, jing 
and decorating homes— 25c a copy on news-stands. With 
its help and Keith's Plans you can get the most distinctive, 
comfortable and satisfactory home with greatest economy. 


Setof 8 plan books (260 plans)and Keith’s for 12 months, $4.50 
Keith Corporation, 509 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Human Nature as 
Seen in the New York 
Subway 


(Continued from page 49) 


a lady wrote commending a guard for an 
actof courtesy. I wanted him to know his 
work was appreciated, and sent her letter 
to him. It reached him when he was 
seriously ill with pneumonia, and a short 
time later he died. We wrote the lady, 
telling the circumstances, and that the last 


| thing the boy read was her thanks for his 


thoughtfulness, and from her reply I am 
certain that there was at leastone sincere 
mourner. 

` Tt is the custom of the company to keep 
a record of each employee, and on his 
sheet is noted the complaints and the 
commendations received in regard to 
him. There is one employee, a fellow with 
a million-dollar disposition, in whose case 
there certainly is something in a name— 
for the name is Smilovitz, Morris Smilo- 
vitz. His record sheet began to attract 
attention some time ago, but we waited 
and watched. The record grew. Probably 
Smilovitz did not know that his work was 
attracting any attention; but when the 
sheet showed that there had been fifty dif- 
ferent letters of commendation received 
from people in all parts of New York and 
Brooklyn, he was recognized as the “Sub- 
way Ace." 

Now he has received sixty-five letters, 
commending him for courtesy, coolness, 
and thoughtful acts toward passengers. 
They come from all sections and from all 
classes of people. A woman writes that 
Conductor No. observed that she 
was lame, and secured a seat for her; 
another that he assisted her in leaving the 
train in a throng; another that he whis- 
pered to a man, calling attention to the 
fact that she looked ill, and the man 
promptly offered his seat. There are hun- 
dreds of other men with from two to fifteen 
commendation letters on their records. 


TTE winter, of course, is the heaviest 
season in the subway. We get at that 
time a good many who otherwise would 
use the elevated lines or surface cars. 

The shorter the day, of course, the 
shorter the rush hours and the greater the 
congestion. In winter, everyone sleeps 
as late as possible, and the result is that 
the peak of the morning rush is shortened. 
As the days lengthen, the rush spreads it- 
self over a longer period. Daylight saving 
further scatters the crowds and reduces 
pressure. 

Sometimes it is a question of which you 
prefer—a half hour more in a warm bed, 
or a comparatively easy trip down-town. 
In winter, by starting down-town even 
ten minutes ahead of your regular hour, 
you may beat the last-minute rushes. 

On holidays, the direction of the traffic 
is usually reversed. On July Fourth, 
Decoration Day, and such days, this is 
true. Christmas Day, New Year’s, and 
Thanksgiving are light travel days. The 
heaviest seen of the year is the week be- 
fore Christmas. On our record day—the 
Monday before Christmas last year—the 
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The Sound 
of Safety! 


That deep purr-like sound you 
hear so frequently, especially 
on big cars— 


That is the sound of safety 
—the reassuring rhythm of 
the massive Vacuum Cups 
generating safety—the grip- 
hold-letgo principle of suc- 
tion on treacherous surfaces. 


The Vacuum Cup Tread is 
guaranteed not to skid on 
wet, slippery pavements. It 
is the tread that was featured 
last year at San Francisco 
at the annual convention of 
the National Traffic Officers’ 
Association and withstood 
the test of rounding a wet, 
skiddy curve at a speed of 
thirty-five miles an hour! 


The sound of safety — the 
Vacuum Cup Tread—means 
skid- freedom for your car 
and those who ride in it. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. gf AMERICA, Inc. In addition to the guaranteed safety of the Vacuum Cup Tread, it is 
Jeannette, Pa. customary for Vacuum Cup Cord Tires to average in excess of their 
Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout guaranteed service — per warranty tag attached to each casing — of 
the United States and Canada 0 0 il 
Export Dept., Woolworth Bldg., New York City 9, 0 Mi es 
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^" OUR TROUBLES ARE OVER 


Three miles an hour on level ground 
and forty miles an hour up the hill. Van Kerr 
Transformers enable you to do both these things “in high.” 


Van Kerr Transformers 


Decrease gasoline consumption—give greater power 
—reduce carbon deposits. They can be attached in 
a few minutes, and from that time on you will have 
a sweet, smoothly running motor which starts easily 
even in zero weather. 


Don't Worry! 


leaner mixture: There is 


Does Your Motor Pump Oil? 


Van Kerr Transformers will a 


overcome the troubles due to 
this condition [he intense 
hot flash at your plug points, 
due to our patented, fireproof, 
open air gap, explodes every 
particle of oil and gas, giving 
greater power, leaving no car- 


no necessity of having your 
cylinders rebored, or installing 
new piston rings. Van Kerr 
lransformers instantly remove 
the difficulties caused by 
motors pumping oil and insure 
against fouled plugs and car- 


bon and permitting the use of bonized motors. 


For pleasure cars, motorcycles, tractors and gas engine 
WeWill Send You a Set of Transformers 
by parcel post. Write us today and tell us your dealer's name and the 


kind of car you drive. Send no money. Simply pay the postman 
$2.00 for a four-cylinder set or $2.50 for a six-cylinder set. Use them 
ten days and if you are not satisfied that they do all we say they will, 
réturn them and you will get your money back 


The Van Kerr Co., Dept. 332, 3160 N. Clark St., Chicago 


Over 100,000 satished customers arz u ing Van Kerr Transformer 


Attach them yourself 
All you need is two 

minutes and a 
pair of pliers. 


Her Spare Time Paid Her $25.00 in One Month 


RS. C.H. HARE of Michigan saw a chance to use her spare time to advantuge She told friends 
and neighbors about Woman's Home Companion, The A merican Magazine, Collier's, The Mentor, 
and Farm and Fireside. Her earnings for one month of time she had formerly spent without 


remuneration was over $25.00. 
Another, Mrs. E. E. Taylor of Indiana, became interested in turning her odd moments into cash. 
Fifteen dollars a month satisfied her for a time, but—well, she speaks for herself. 


‘Am sending you 35 subscriptions taken in spare time. I think it is easy to get subscriptions for 
Woman's Home Companion and The American Magazine, tor everyone knows them, and the mere 


mention of them is all that is needed if they have the money to spend for magazines.” 


Would $15.00 or $25.00 Help You? 


You can do the the same thing that Mrs. Hare or Mrs. Taylor did, whether you are a girl on a small allow- 
ance, à young wife whose husband's salary does not stretch far enough, a stenographer or bookkeeper whose pay 
envelope pays Just enough for the bare necessities. 


Make your spare time work fur you: Raise your own salary or allowance. Double your earnings. Sign the 
blank below and send it in TO-DAY. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 97-A, : 
The Crowell Publishing Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Dear Sir: Please tell me how I can double my own salary by working for you. I need the money. 


subways and elevated roads carried 3,038,- 
486 passengers. In order to do it we had 
to run 14,822 trains, which carried twice 
as many passengers as the entire Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad system carries in any day. 
The subways carried the bulk of passen- 
gers and ran about sixty per cent of the 
trains. There was not a single accident! 
And there were only three delays: one of: 
five minutes and one of six, in the subways; 
and one of seven minutes on the elevated. 

The effect of holidays on travel in New 
York may be guessed from the fact that 
on a big Jews holiday we carry 250,000 
passengers /ess than on regular days. 

Just before last St. Patrick’s Day many 
of our Irish employees asked for that day 
off. We were short-handed, trafic was 
heavy, and we were trying to increase the 
number of trains, Besides that, each em- 
ployee has his own individual day off, and 
usually plans ahead what to do on the off 
day. Anyone who works hard knows that 
it is not an easy thing to give up one of 
these free days. 

However, one of the men—a Jew—saw 
the situation and got up a clever card. 
with shamrocks and harps in green, and 
with Yiddish lettering. He secured a list 
of all the Jewish employees of the sub- 
ways and sent each a card. It was in a 
half-joking tone, but effective. He re- 
quested all the Jews whose free day was 
St. Patrick's Day to report for work then 
so as to give their Irish brothers a chance 
to celebrate. The result was that every 
Jew in the system reported for work. 


ion l ‘HE organization of our band, now fa- 
mous, 


shows how such a spirit is bred 
among men. It was my idea to have an 
Interborough band, so I requested all em- 
ployees interested in music to come to- 
gether. About a dozen showed up, bringing 
a strange assortment of instruments. We 
dragged along a while, and finally gave 
up, after two attempts. But I refused to 
believe there was such a lack of interest, 
and tried a third time. We finally got to- 
gether a band of about twenty-five pieces. 
Then I staged a concert and invited the ofh- 
cers to attend. President Hedley compli- 
mented the boys, and declared the company 
would get them uniforms and give hate 

It was not the offer to help, but the 
encouragement, that was needed. A year 
later we turned out a uniformed band of 
seventy pieces that could play anything. 
And one night at the Twelfth Regiment 
Armory we mustered a band of about a 
hundred and eighteen skilled musicians 
from among our employees. 

The point I want to make is that it is 
not money that counts in such things. Let 
a bunch of men know that you are sin- 
cerely interested in them, and their good, 
and the reaction appears in faithful service. 


"MY MOTHER'S Impelling Influ- 
ence" is the subject of a beautiful 
tribute by Hudson Maxim, the in- 
ventor, which will appear next 
month. Mr. Maxim is one of four 
sons of a most remarkable mother. 
Two of them have won world fame 
by their inventions. One of Mr. 
Maxim's greatest contributions to 
modern miracles is ‘‘Maximite,’’ the 
first explosive that could be fired 
through armor plate before exploding. 
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“Its great to have friends for an emergency like this.” 
“It’s better to have Kelly-Spring fields—then you never have the 


emergency.” 


HE judges had a difficult task. There 

were a large number of exceedingly clever 
entries, but many of them had to be discarded 
either because they did not quite fit the picture 
or because they were so similar to captions 
suggested by two or three hundred other con- 
testants that it was impossible to decide which 
had phrased the idea best. 


Every letter submitted was read as it came 
in and was immediately either laid aside for 
further consideration or eliminated for one 
reason or another. When the closing date came 
the judges had over a thousand entries for final 
consideration. This number was gradually sift- 
ed down to fifteen. Each of the three judges 
then wrote down his first, second and third 
choice of the fifteen. When the lists were com- 


KELLY | 
Springfield 


TIRE 


Prize Contest 
Announcement 


FTER weeks of consideration of 

the conversations submitted by 
the 120,000 or more persons who 
sent in entries to the Kelly-Spring- 
field Prize Contest advertised in the 
March issue of this magazine, the 
judges rendered a decision in favor 
of the dialogue sent in by Miss 
Claire Newman of 703 Mt. Prospect 
Ave., Newark, N. J. 


—Submitted by Miss Claire Newman, 


pared, it was found that Miss Newman’s con- 
tribution was the only one which had been chosen 
by all three judges, and a check for $250.00 
was therefore mailed to her. 


A contribution from far-off Peru got two 
votes and so did one from a Pennsylvania farm, 
but the winning caption was the only one that 
got all three votes. 


The entries came in from all over the world— 
from Canada, Mexico, Cuba, South America, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, Japan, China, France, 
England, Alaska and every state in the Union. 


Only four contestants failed to recognize the 
picture as a Kelly-Springfield tire advertise- 
ment. 
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E are chiefly concerned 

that Huyler's candy should 
be superlatively good. Its price is 
a secondary consideration with us 
and with the people who prefer 
Huyler's. 


America’ foremost fine candy 
$2.50 per lb. $2.00 per lb. $1.50 per Ib. 


The World of 1921 
Brought to Your Door 


KEYNOLDS 
COMPREHENSIVE 


AND 
ATLAS Se GAZETTEER OU cannot be a mental “‘shut- 
in" to-day. 

Every 20th century person must be 
familiar with the new maps of the 
world; must know something of the 
areas, boundaries, climates, miner- 
als, manufacture, agriculture, vege- 
tation, commerce, people, of this 
and other nations. He must have 
an authoritative source of such 
information at hand for ready ref- 
erence, with the latest tables, dia- 
grams, maps and illustrations. 


REYNOLDS COMPREHENSIVE ATLAS 
AND GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 


is the most valuble single reference volume published. 

It contains 242 NEW maps, nearly all full-page—128 printed in from 3 to 6 colors. 

It contains the official 1920 Census for towns and cities of the United States, and 

the latest available figures for the rest of the world. 40 automobile road maps for 
every State in the Union and parts of Canada are included with motor laws for 

speed, light, licenses, and registration in every locality. 

With a description of the Solar System there is a discussion of the famous Einstein Theory of Rela- 


tivity which has startled science recently. A A32. 000-word History of the War is included, with 40 
battle maps—a complete chronological digest of the conflict. There are 34 railroad 


$4. 50 maps, showing every Prailroad in the country. 
REYNOLDS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 416 W. 13th St, NEW YORK CITY 


Do You Run 
a Motor-Car or a 


Movable Madhouse? 


(Continued from page 55) 


however remote, but has: within its 
boundaries some exhibit which will in- 
struct or entertain the caller. 

In order to crowd the one hundred daily 
miles with rare entertainment, the thing 
to do is to stop and Visit in every town. 
You can get acquainted in two minutes. 

Don't annoy the postmaster and don't 
go near the bank. The banker will think 
that you want a check cashed. Drive 
right into the heart of Main Street and 
dem up in front of a red-white-and-blue 

The barber is the lad for you. He 
1S ayes sociable, and he can immedi- 
ately put you in possession of the local 
traditions and scandals. If there is any- 
thing in the whole countryside worth 
visiting he can give you the needed infor- 
mation, surrounded by details. 

Tell him that as you drove in through 
the residence district, you were more than 
favorably impressed and that you have 
stopped off for a visit—and what is there 
to see? He will immediately submit a list 
of attractions, which may include the 
Carnegie Library, a blind pig, and a milch 
cow that took first prize at the state fair. 

Or, better yet, he will ask Elmer to 
finish the man he is shaving, and he will 
put on his coat and take you out to meet 
the town celebrity. It may be the old 
soldier who gave General Hooker a lot of 
good advice at Lookout Mountain, or the 
woman who has been working twenty-two 
years ona patch quilt which will eventually 
have seventy-five thousand pieces of silk 
in it. Or he may want to show you the 
birthplace of the man who played the 
slide trombone with Sousa’s Band for 
seven years. 


EVERY incorporated town has some hold 
upon fame. Here are some sights dug 
up in smaller Indiana settlements which 
are entirely overlooked by the tourists: 


A town idiot who can foretell the weather 
and has not made a mistake in five years. 

A red-headed negro who drives a pink mule 
—art eclipsed by nature. 

The house in which "Kid" McCoy was born. 

An endless chain whittled out of one piece of 
wood. 

The farm on which "Uncle Joe" Cannon 
lived before he learned to smoke cigars. 

A house which was one of the main stations 
on the "Underground Railway" for fugitive 
slaves, before the war. 

The quarter-mile track on which Dan Patch 
received his first try-out as a pacer. First 
valued at $500 and later, after establishing a 
world's record, sold for $100,000. 

The cream separator first used for making 
quick applejack out of hard cider. 


And so on and so on. Our neglected 
nation has stored up a wealth of recent 
legends and i is rich in "character types.' 
The way to “See America First" is to re- 
sist the silly habit of rushing furiously 
from one city to another. Seek out the 
communities in which the residents are 
severally important as individuals and 
not mere names in a directory. 


The 
U. S. ROYAL CORD 


A famous tire—a famous tread. Acknowl. 
edged among motorists and dealers alike 
as the world's foremost example of Cord 
tire building. Always delivering thc samc 
repeated economy, tire after tire, and 
season after season. The stripe around 
the side-walls is registered as a trade-mark 
inthe U, S, Patent Office. 
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Youll find a clueto tire worth 


in the way the tire is sold — 


T sometime or other most 

of us have noticed the 

baffled expression of a car- 
owner buying a tire. 

Here's a man trying to use 
his common sense. All that 
he asks for is good service at 
the right price. 

Instead the dealer quotes 
a "big discount." 

And then the guessing 
begins. 


* * + 


“So much off the list,” says 
the dealer. 

“How good is the tire?” 
replies the prospective pur- 
chaser. 

“As good as any,” says the 
dealer. 

“Then why the big dis- 
count?” wonders the cus- 
tomer. 


Two men really miles 
apart in their transaction 
because there is no confidence. 

* + * 


More and more the public 
keeps backing away from 
“discount” tires. 

With simple logic, thou- 
sands and thousands of car- 
owners brush aside excuses 
and explanations—and put 
their faith in U.S. Royal Cords. 

The par quality tire at a 
net price. 

Built by a policy that 
stands today, tomorrow and 


cAs people say 
everywhere 
United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


all the time for the best ex- 
pression of what human 
scienee knows about cord 
pneumatics. 


Sold to the user with a 
consciousness of what he is 
always entitled to—with a 
deep respect for confidence 
as the surest basis for all 
human transactions. 


* * * 


U. S. Royal Cords never 
have discharged their re- 
sponsibilitiesof leadershipin 
so far-reaching a way as now, 


In the face of all tenden- 
cies to sacrifice tire stand- 
ards to meet market emer- 
gencies—you will find U.S. 
Royal Cords defending the 
quality pledge which every 
vital industry owes to the 
public it serves. 


United States Tires 
United States @) Rubber Company 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


The Oldest and Largest 


Rubber Organization in the World 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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Rustproof 
Your Range 


Most ranges rust out before they 
wear out. The rust is caused by 
steam condensing on the black iron 
and nickeled parts. 


3-in-One Oil wherever steam con- 
denses; particularly the top and sides 


j 
| 
| 
|. Rust dup vour range by rubbing 
| inside the Oven. 

| 


|  3-in-One- 
The High Quality Household Oil 


sinks into the pores of the metal, |; 
forming a protective film that defies — |i 
moisture. Keeps nickeled parts un- | 
tarnished and shining like new. Use | 
| 
ü 


on all metal surfaces—bathroom and 
1 kitchen faucets, irons, cutlery, light- — | 
ing fixtures, household tools, locks, — |: 
hinges, escutcheons. 1 


; 
4 — s-in-One is a pure oil compound, 
! gritless and greaseless. Won't finger 


| mark or dry out and leave metal un- 
j| protected. 


3-in-One is sold at all good stores in 
I-0z., j-0z. and 8-oz. bottles and 
in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165R Broadway New York 


FREE SAMPLE : 
AND DICTIONARY 
Generous sample and Dictionary | 


explaining 79 uses in the home. 
Request both on a postal card. 


“How Would You Like to Earn $83 
a- Day?” See the story of J. F. 
James, under the above title, on 
page 75 of this issue. 


WRITE BATA OUR 


936 Woolworth Bia 
sree kig., NEW YORK 
CHTICAQO, ILLINOIS 


r Bui 
Hobart Bide., S82 Market st. „San Francisco, Calif. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 centa for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering. ‘Its Cause and Cue " It tells bow I 
cured myself after stammering 20 B. N. 

4032 an 45032 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. IM. St, Indianapolis. Bidg., 1147 N. MI. 


NE Æ URBAN STUDY AT HOME AT HOME 
Becomcalawyer. 
men win bi; ponitions and and Me 
usiness and public 
nities now 
Be 
TS earn 
$2. 000 to $10, 000 Annually 


We guide you step by step. You can train at home 
during ^ peret time. We prepare you for bar examina- 
refunded according to our Guaran 
it ^ dissatiaticd. Degree of Dod icd gonterre ed. Thou- 
sands of puccesefa| students enroll cost, easy 
—— o 0E be Eon 
vol ame iw Librar; our valuable e w S, 
” books FREE. Send for them—fi 


Casali’ ‘Extonsion University, Dept. 033-1, Chicago 


Get the habit of stopping and visiting 
at the slightest provocation. Bestow a 
little friendly attention on the native 
population, and it will warm up and begin 
to radiate hospitality. The city man who 
is not “stuck up” always makes a sensa- 
tional hit in the small town. Of course, if 
you are a metropolitan yap with a movie 
education and a vaudeville sense of humor 
and want the “rubes” to perform for your 
entertainment, you had better keep right 


| on traveling. And ask the local garage 


man what his charges are before you hire 
him. When the rural worm turns he gives 
a correct imitation of a boa constrictor. 


In order to insure more leisurely habits. 


of travel and arouse a proper interest in 
the varied charms of all outlying regions, 
we need in this country an entirely new 
sort of guide book for motorists. 


The kind of book now in use devotes 
too much attention to the roadway, in- 
stead of giving spicy information about 
what may be seen from the roadway. 

It is a mere chart, whereas it might be 
made a document bubbling with human 
interest. 

Even when it turns aside to say some- 
thing about a town on the route, it gives 
inconsequential facts, such as the popula- 
tion and the altitude above sea level. 
Even the people who live there do not 
know how much they areelevated above sea 
level. And who cares about the population? 
The question isn't how many people live 
in the town, but what are they up to? 

Let us have road guides which will kee 
the tourists sitting up and jiterested. 
Something like the one reproduced on 


page 54. 


Perhaps You Think You Know 
How to Send a Telegram 


(Continued from page 43) 


when I tell you that telegraph opera- 
tors, as a class, are about as smart and as 
well informed as any class of men in the 
world, and do their work with more interest 
and intelligence than any people within 
double their wages. Butwe make mistakes. 
Human brains aren't made to work per- 
fectly all the time. Nota week ago Iwas 
sending a message, when the fellow at the 
other end jarred me by breaking in and 
wanting to know what idiot was sending 
that kind of guff. I had been day-dreaming 
for a minute, and was sending him my 
thoughts about the cost of groceries 
instead of the message before me. 

"Nor can we know everything. Not 
long ago I heard the receiving clerk 
arguing with a customer. You see, it E 
forbidden to use code in some of the 
cheaper class messages. The clerk was 
arguing that it was code, and the customer 
was getting mad and bawling out the 
clerk, asking him if he couldn’t read 
English, so I cut in and read the message. 
It read: ‘Buy six dozen, fifteen and a half 
em six to pica monkey dashes.' 

“Tt was perfectly plain to me, because 
when I was a kid I started to learn the 
printing trade." 


O I sat around that branch office for 

a couple of days and learned how to 
send a telegram, at least how NoT to 
send one. 

When you want to send a telegram, 
write out what you want to say, read it 
over to see whether it is capable of two 
meanimgs, and whether punctuation is 
necessary to make it clear. Never 
sacrifice clarity to save the expense of a 
few words. Then have it typewritten. 
And be certain to mark‘on the message 
what class of service is desired. : 

The old idea that a telegram is for 
emergency use only still persists among 
the great majority. But big business 
firms, the brokers, big jobbers, and 
manufacturers are using the telegraph 
more and more, because they figure it 
saves more than an average of one 


hundred days of “selling opportunity" 

a year by quick closing of deals. They 
have eliminated the dead time wasted in 
waiting for a reply to a letter. 

Many alleged up-to-date business men 
are letting opportunities slip and rivals 
beat them out, because they have not 
studied the subject of how to use the 
telegraph service to best advantage. And 
don't forget that it does require study. 


SUPPOSE you want to send a telegram 
to John J. Jones, at Fresno, California, 
offering him a price for a car of prunes. 
You never have used the telegraph much, 
but you want those prunes to be in New 
York as quickly as possible, so you grab 
a blank, scribble your bid, scratch your 
non-decipherable bank signature, ring a 
bell, and say, “‘Here, boy, get this off in 
a hurry.” 

The boy rings for a messenger, who 
comes from the nearest branch office, gets 
the message, returns, and gives it to the 
receiving clerk. The clerk observes at 
once that you have failed to mark whether 
you want that message sent fast day rate, 
day letter, night letter, or night telegram. 
He may guess, or may call up to ask; so 
you get mad, and order him to rush it the 
fastest way. He sends the message to 
Central and it starts for California. Of 
course the operator guesses at the signa- 
ture, which you invented to keep people 
from reading it, or else is compelled to 
trace the message back and find the real 
name. The message is received at Fresno 
inside an hour. You sent it at nine, so 
about lunch time you commence to cuss 
and wonder why Jones has not answered. 
You may have overlooked the fact that 
Jones is just reaching his office in Fresno 
when you are leaving for lunch in New 
York, that you had three hours’ advan- 
tage of the time. If Jones postpones 
decision an hour or two, and then tele- 
graphs, the chances are you will close 
your desk and go home belare his answer 
arrives—unless you remember that im- 
portant element of the difference in time. 
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FROM ‘the first moment you 


step into Nettleton shoes you 
will feel their comfort. 


And you will see their air of re- 
strained smartness. 


But the biggest thing about Net- 
. tletons cannot be learned until 


A. E. NETTLETON COMPANY 


Makers of Gentlemen's Fine Shoes 
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The Ardsley last is shown; made in black and tan Russia calf 
or in Cordovan, style numbers 58-49-60, respectively. Your 
local dealer, wherever you are, can furnish these shoes or we will 
ship them to him in any size, the same day we receive the order. 


you have worn them for months 
after the kind of shoes you now 
wear have been discarded. 


A booklet, ‘Five Thousand Mile 
Shoes," explains why. And it is 
really interesting reading. Just 
write for a copy. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 


—€ 


Shoes of Worth 
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cleans b 
the teeth 


If the message was not too urgent to 
take any chances on, you may have lost 
money by sending it fast day rate when, 
with three hours’ leeway, you might have 
sent it day letter rate. "That; of course, 
depends upon the length. 

The veteran operator grinned when I 
inquired what class of users of the tele- 
graph make the most mistakes: 

"Not the ignorant,” he said. “The 
foreigners usually tell the counter man 
what to write, and he writes it. The 
chief trouble and the big kicks are from 
the persons who are well educated. I 
had a run-in once in a down-town branch 
office with the editor of a newspaper. 
He had written a telegram himself, ‘just 
dashed it off' as the movie heroes do, 
concerning a short story he wanted to 
buy the rights to use. He was so mad he 

«came over to kick, and wanted to know 
what blithering idiot had done it. The 
man to whom he had wired had seng back 
the telegram, asking what it meant. The 
name of the story, as received, was ‘Cut 
the branches, six hanged,’ and what he 
claimed to have written was ‘Art and the 
Broncho, by O. Henry.’ We dug up his 
original telegram, and after studying it 
a moment he shook hands and said, ‘You 


did pretty well to get that close to it.’, 


He left, saying he would issue an order 
that every telegram sent be typewritten. 
ias write ‘Art and the Broncho, by O. 

enry,' as fast as you can with a flowing 
hand, and see how it happened. 

“There was a famous woman novelist 
who was waiting at her summer home for 
some furniture to arrive. The day it came 
she telegraphed her husband 'Lares and 
Penates arrived to-day,’ and what he read 
was ‘Lard and peanuts arrived to-day.’ 


“TE IS a queer thing that the more 
cryptic the signature of a man is the 
louder he wails if the name is sent wrong. 
The habit of a former generation of busi- 
ness men and professional men, of invent- 
ing strange and weird signatures, has 
caused more kicks than almost anything 
else, except poor writing in the body of 
the message. The new generation of 
business men does not use this style, but 
strives for simple, clear writing of their 
names, realizing that it is important that 
the receiver shall know who sent a tele- 
gram or a letter.” 

The causes of mistakes in telegrams 
other than these are: 

Attempts to save words. 

Failure to punctuate, when two mean- 
ings are possible. 

t is sensible economy, of course, to cut 
out all nonessential words; but it is poor 
policy to sacrifice intelligibility to brevity. 

Failure to punctuate: a telegram some- 
times leads to entirely different readings. 
'The frequent necessity for punctuation 
marks, even in a ten-word message, is 
surprising. The writer who knows 
exactly what he wants to say usually 
overlooks the possible misreading. 

Punctuation: marks are not, of course, 
transmitted over the telegraph unless 
stipulated and paid for. The reason, of 
course, is that to send the word stop, or 
the word comma, takés as much time as 
to send any other word. It is important, 
therefore, either to pay for the extra word, 
or to rewrite the message so that misin- 
terpretation may be avoided. 

There is a famous yarn popular among 


telegraph men and railroad employees 
which illustrates the possibilities of an 
omitted period: A tramp operator came 
into a railroad office at Seattle asking for 
free transportation to Helena. The 
official felt kindly, and telegraphed head- 
quarters saying, “Bill Smithers wants 
transportation to Helena. Shall I let him 
have-it?” The superintendent knew Bill 
of old, and wired, ‘‘Don’t. Let Bill 
walk.” He forgot to put the period 
after * Don't," and Bill rode. 

'The tremendous extension of the tele- 
graph business during the last decade is 
not generally understood. Although one 
of the big companies has spent years in 
an educational campaign, educating first 
its own operatives and employees, and 
through them trying to educate the busi- 
ness men, only a comparatively small 
proportion of the people use the telegraph 
sufhciently to understand its possibilities. 


ITH equipment designed to carry the 

* peak" load of business, say at ten- 
thirty A. M., without delay, it is necessary 
for the companies to do something to keep 
the wires busy and the operators engaged 
during the remainder of the time. For 
this reason different classes of service at 
different rates have been evolved. 

If you study your local conditions, it is 
possible you can get just as good and 
often just as quick results from a cheap- 
rate telegram as from the full-rate one. 

our idea is to get the best service for 
the lowest rate. 

Very frequently the low-priced day 
letter or night letter, or a night message, 
which is the lowest priced of all, will 
serve as well as the fast telegram. Day 
letters travel along the successive stages 
of transmission immediately behind the 
full-rate traffic. To some extent they fill 
the “valleys” in the day's business, for, 
like all other businesses, the telegraph 
traffic has its peaks and valleys. If your 
day message happens to reach the operator 
in the midst of a lull in fast business, it 
will be transmitted immediately. The 
time of the day in which these valleys 
occur differs in different localities, but 
speaking generally the volume of business 
increases from nine A. M. until about 
noon—then there is a valley until about 
two o'clock, which offers an excellent 
chance for sending along day letters. 
The afternoon has another peak of busi- 
ness, followed by a gradual decline toward 
the close of the business day. 

Up to an average of about eighteen 
words, the full rate message is cheaper 
than the day letter. The exact point at 
which it becomes dearer varies with the 
different rates. 

It is important to have your telegrams 
delivered at the right time. The night 
letter, which was introduced about nine 
years ago to keep operators engaged 
during the night shift, ranks with one of 
the big public services of the century. It 
leaped into popularity at once for a dozen 
different reasons. he chief reason is 
that, bésides being cheap compared with 
other services, it reaches its destination 
at the start of a business day, the best 
time to place a business proposition before 
anyone. The night letter always is on 
top of the pile of morning mail on the 
desk when the boss enters, and it gets 
first attention. s 

The night letter instantly became an 


^ 
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American institution and the extent to 
which it is used both in business and 
socially is increasing steadily. Dozens of 
firms have their salesmen send in night 
letters every night. It has been a boon 
to travelers, especially those who forget 
to write home, and save themselves by 
sending night letters. 

There is a young man in Boston who 
understands the use of the telegraph. He 
went into a Boston office at noon, tele- 
graphed a girl in New York, then tele- 
graphed a long message and the necessary 
money to the telegraph company. His 
instructions were to buy violets and send 
to an address, to buy two seats to a 
theatre, to send a messenger boy to the 
girl's house and have him escort her to 
the theatre. He jumped out of a cab in 
front of the theatre that evening just as 
the girl and the messenger boy drove up 
in a taxi, the girl wearing the violets and 
the boy carrying the seat checks. 

'The longest private message I could 
learn about was one of about eight 
thousand words, sent by a rich man to 
his attorney in Chicago, giving instruc- 
tions regarding a suit. There was one 
sent out of New York last summer by 
a rich man to the superintendent of his 
estate. He used over a thousand words 
telling the superintendent how to prepare 
the house for a week-end party. 

Offering new bond issues by telegraph 
now is common. Some of the Wall Street 
houses send out from two thousand to 
five thousand messages daily to clients, 
informing them concerning the market. 
In an election in Michigan a candidate, 
the night before election, sent telegrams 
to every voter in his district, informing 
them that an attack made upon him at 
the last minute was untrue, that he had 
no opportunity of replying but wanted 
them to know. He did not mention votes, 
but he swept the district. 


NoT long agoa Chicago man discovered, 
at ten o'clock in the morning, that 
invitations to a reception remained un- 
mailed on his desk. His wife had given 
them to him five days before in order that 
they could be handled by the office force. 
He realized he had forgotten, and hastily 
summoned a telegraph manager. The 
invitations were rushed out by telegraph, 
and the wife’s wrath was appeased when 
almost every guest came, and she was 
warmly praised for her “originality” in tele- 
graphing the invitations at the last minute. 

With the growth of the use of the 
telegraph in 
kept pace. Announcements, invitations, 
congratulations are frequent. Among one 
class of foreign-born there has grown up 
a custom of telegraphing wedding con- 
gratulations. This.custom has become so 
general that the importance of a newly 
married couple is judged by the number 
of telegrams received. One bridegroom, 
alarmed over the scarcity of congratula- 
tory messages, slipped out and sent 
himself and his D Ede several dozen 
messages, a friendly clerk assisting him 
in furnishing signatures. 

Cheaters naturally have attempted to 
use the telegraph largely in promoting 
crooked schemes, lotteries, and to distrib- 
ute gambling information. 
nies have a constant fight to prevent 
shrewd persons from using their wires to 
distribute matter which is barred from 


usiness its social use has | 


| Approved by highest authorities, 
The compa- | 
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You Will See 


Prettier teeth—safer teeth—in a week 


We will send for the asking a new- 
method tooth paste. Modern authori- 
ties advise it. Leading dentists every- 
where now urge its daily use. 

To millions of people it has brought 
whiter, safer, cleaner teeth. It will 
bring them to you and yours. See and 
feel the delightful results and judge what 
they mean to you. 


Removes the film 


It removes the film—that viscous film 
you feel. No old method ever did that 
effectively. 

Film clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. It dims the teeth and 
leads to attacks on them. It is the cause 
of most tooth troubles. Those troubles 
have been constantly increasing, because 
old methods failed to combat film effec- 
tively. 


These effects 


Pepsodent removes the film. Then it 
leaves teeth highly polished, so film less 
easily adheres. 


It also multiplies the salivary flow— 
Nature’s great tooth-protecting agent. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva—the factor which digests starch 
deposits that cling. It multiples the al- 
kalinity of the saliva—the factor which 
neutralizes acids. 


Every application brings these five 


Pepsadéni 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
and 
now advised by leading dentists every- 
All druggists supply the large 
tubes. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Also of internal troubles. 


Ways to combat it 


Dental science has now found two 
effective film combatants. Able authori- 
ties have amply proved them. Now 
dentists the world over are urging their 
adoption, 

These methods are combined in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent—a tooth paste 
which meets every modern requirement. 
And a ten-day test is now supplied to 
everyone who asks. 


will delight you 


effects. The film is combated, Nature’s 
forces are multiplied. The benefits are 
quickly apparent. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. 

Compare the new way with the old, 
then decide for yourself which is best. 
Cut out the coupon now. This is too 
important to forget. 


Ten-Day Tube Free “ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 938, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 

Chicago, Ill. 

Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 


The American Magazine 


Write to Me Now! 


and I will tell you an easy way 
to have more money to spen 
Thousands of women have a vital need for more 
money—to properly bring up their family—to 
meet the present cost of living and tide them over 
this period of unemployment. Many of them have 
been helped in this problem and now have money 
to spend and a permanent assured income by be- 
coming our representatives and selling our 


World's Star 


Hosiery and Klein Knit 
Underwear 


to their friends and neighbors. As we have shown 
them, we can show you s fine independent way 
to have more money to spend. 


We've Helped More Than 24,000 


They are now enjoying large and prosperous 
businesses with constantly increasing sales. With 
our help their incomes are growing larger every 
day. You can do the same as they have done. 

Write to-day! We will send you our beautifully 


illustrated catalog—shows how it is to be- 


come a World's Star Money Maker. Protected ter- 
ritory—prompt deliverica. 
We have been in business for twenty-six years. 


NORL DS star 


KNITTING © 


DEPT. 157 $ n BAY CITY. MICH. 


Learn fo bea 
SALESMAN 


AND 


MAKE 
: MONEY 


WHILE YOU'RE 
LEARNING 


Ability to sell ís the best money- 
maker in the world. Many men 
who are drudging long hours for 
low pay have the power to sell— 
but don't re it! They could 
earn what they are not getting 


H. B. FARRIS 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


**It was a lucky day for 
me when I became your 
representative. Imade 
35 one day in four 
hours and $35 one weel 
in spare time.”’ 


now—FULL PAY FOR THEIR 
ABILITY AND EFFORT — 
and be their own boss at the same time! 


You may be—apd probably are—one of these men! If so 
here is your opportunity to learn to become an expert 
salesman, without risking your job or without costing you 
a cent. YOU'LL ACTUALLY EARN A LARGE IN- 
COME WHILE YOU LEARN! 


Carl Coonrod of Pauhuska, Oklahoma, learned so rapidly 
he has averaged $500 a month. Valter Dowman of 
Kansas, who was working at a salary of $60 month, now 
averages $450. 

What these men are doing you can do! They, ure selling GOOD- 
YEAR GUARANTEED RAINCOATS, e have 2000 clean, 
hustling salesmen devoting their full time to selling Goodyear 
Guaranteed Raincoats—enjoying their work and making a fine 
living at it. They learned salesmanship through actual experi- 
ence! Most of them started working spare time! 

COMPLETE SALES OUTFIT FREE 


Complete Sales Outfit, a book on Scientific Salesmanship and a 
copy of ‘‘Man to Man''—a book of opportunity, will be sent to 
FREE by pp i 


Lo strings to this offer. 
ou are not asker 


mail, There are no 
spend a cent! It's a clean. honest business 
ropet ion, If you have job-START WORKING SPARE 
KIME! A Postal Card will bring this complete FREE OUTFIT 
by return mail—YOU CAN START MAKING MONEY AT 
ONCE! WRITE TODAY! 


General Sales Manager 
GOODYEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
219 Goodyear Bldg. Kansas City, Mo, 


the mails. Nor are they always at liberty 

| to bar such persons from using the tele- 
! graph, although sometimes they can do 
| it “innocently” by revealing to the 
receiver (also quite naturally) the source. 
For instance, quite a large class of 
persons used to deceive wives, employers, 
and others by a simple device: If a traveler 
desired to stop in Buffalo for a few days, 
and wished his wife or his employer to 
think he was in New York, he would send 
a telegram and money to New York with 
a request that it be sent. The practice 
was stopped by the simple device of the 
company's adding a note saying, ‘‘This 
telegram received by mail from Buffalo 


has a cooling effect, and more power can 
be sent through the same filament. -If you 
have an indirect lighting system in your 
house or office, the bulbs are probably 
filled with gas. 

In your medicine chest, there probabl 
is a little tube containing a substance which 
is antiseptic and which solidifies when 
exposed to the air. If you cut your finger 
or tear away a hang-nail, you apply a little 
of this substance and it forms a skinlike 
covering. That substance is collodion. 

Now somewhere near your tube of col- 
lodion you may have something made of 
celluloid—perhaps an eyeshade or a paper 
cutter. In warm weather especially, you 
must have noticed that anything made of 
celluloid smells a good deal like something 
else you always keep handy—camphor. 
That will not seem strange when I tell you 
how we came to have celluloid: 

In 1863, a boy named John Wesley 
Hyatt—he is now the manufacturer of 
roller bearings in Philadelphia and has 
over a hundred inventions to his credit— 
was working as a journeyman printer at 
Albany, New York. He saw an adver- 
tisement offering ten thousand dollars re- 
ward for a substitute for ivory billiard 
balls, and he began to experiment with 
the hope of getting this reward. 


ORE day, when his fingers were raw 
from handling type, he went to a cup- 
board for some collodion to heal his hurts. 
The bottle containing the collodion had 
tipped over, and the contents had run out 
ahd sclidihel. When young Hyatt pulled 
away a little of the stuff from the shelf, he 
was struck by the fact that it was tough 
and elastic, and that gave him an idea. 
He began experiments, trying to make 
billiard balls out of collodion. 

Presently he heard that some English- 
| men had been trying to make camphor 
| and collodion unite to form a solid. The 
Englishmen had not succeeded, because 


~ 


with request to telegraph from New York.” 

“The romance is going out of teleg- 
raphy” soliloquized the old operator. 
tN ameba romance and efficiency cannot 
live together. Old Man Morse would get 
a shock if he saw a modern operator 
jerking code across the continent, or 
shooting the same message into forty 
different offices at one sending. The 
business certainly has grown, but Mr. 
Morse would have to admit that the 
maoniy of people nowadays write just as 
badly as they did in his day. You can 
improve the telegraph service faster than 
you can teach human beings not to be 
careless.” 


“HOW One Man Trained His Wife to Take Care of Herself” is 
told next month in a remarkable interview by Mary B. Mullett. 
It is the story of Mrs. Charles B. Knox, who inherited a large 
business on the death of her husband thirteen years ago. Under 
her management the business has more than trebled in volume. 


The New Marvels of Chemistry 
in Your Everyday Life 


(Continued from page 19) 


they had attempted to get the two sub- 
stances to unite by adding various other 
substances to them. But Hyatt simply 
put a mixture of collodion and camphor 
into a hot press, and out of the press came 
a semitransparent solid, which he called 
celluloid. 1t was hard, light, tough, and 
eventually it was found that it could be 
dyed any color, polished, heated, pressed, 
stamped, molded, or blown into various 
shapes. 


WHILE celluloid, as made at that time, 
was not very good for billiard balls, it 
ped useful in a thousand other ways. 
nnumerable things are made of it—cards 
and card cases, cuff and collar buttons, 
cups, drawer knobs, chessmen, piano keys, 
penholders, spectacle frames, political 
campaign buttons, hairpins, mirror backs, 
toy animals, and so on. Young Hyatt's 
accident with collodion has proved to be 
the basis of industries worth twenty mil- 
lion dollars a year. 

Another accident with collodion has 
changed the very character of our civili- 
zation. It kas eeh said, even, that the 
last great war could be traced to the cut 
finger of a Swedish chemist, Alfred Nobel. 

W hen Nobel cut his finger while work- 
ing in his laboratory, he took a piece of 
guncotton, dipped it in ether-alcohol and 
made his collodion then and there. While 
watching it solidify, the idea occurred to 
him that the substance might be one he 
was looking for. He had been trying to 
find something that would mix with nitro- 
glycerin and form a solid. He mixed the 
guncotton and ether-alcohol—and they 
did form a solid. This mixture is known 
as “blasting gelatin." It does not explode 
when roughly handled. It can be trans- 
ported without danger of “going off.” It 
can even be fired from a cannon without 
danger of premature explosion. It was 
the first of the high explosives that made 
modern warfare possible. 
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But collodion serves as much in peace 
as in war. Your camera film is made of it. 
Purses, belts, and leather cushions ‘are 
often covered with it. Many leather sub- 
stitutes are made of collodion on canvas. 

At this moment you hold in your hand 
a magazine. And that magazine is a 
considerable bundle of wood cellulose. 
That these words which you are reading 
might be printed on paper, men go into 
the forest to cut down trees. The wood 
is then cut up into chips, by machines, and 
the chips are diperteduA great cylindrical 
vessels. 

The threads of cellulose can be spun to 
make fabrics. Casings for sausages are 
often made of it; also gas mantles and 
wrappings for candy. Or the threads may 
by spun into twine and the twine used as 
a substitute for rattan in making furni- 
ture. Paper napkins and towels are made 
of cellulose. chemist could take the 
pages of this magazine into his laboratory, 


convert them into sugars, and then, by | 


fermentation, into alcohol. Out of this 
same alcohol the most dreaded of all war 
gases, the terrible "mustard gas," was 
made during the war. 

Farmers especially will be interested to 
know that recent experiments by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
show that we can get a good food for cows 
from sawdust. The product is prepared 
by digesting sawdust from white pine 
lumber with dilute sulphuric acid under 
heavy steam pressure. The mash that 
results is of considerable nutritive value. 


V EARS ago Herman Frasch discovered 
how to refine offensively-smelling pe- 
troleum by the aid of copper and get the 
sulphur out of it. In those days we got 
most of our sulphur from Sicily, though 
we had great quantities of it in Paran 
The trouble was that the Louisiana sul- 

hur was a thousand feet under the sur- 
hee of the earth, in a territory where 
dui kendi prevented the sinking of mine 
shafts. Scarcely anyone believed that 
we would ever be able to get that sulphur. 

After several companies had tried and 
failed, Herman Frasch began buying up 
the land, and said he was going to get the 
sulphur. He simply sank concentric pipes 
down to the level at which the sulphur 
occurred. Down one of these pipes he 
sent superheated steam. This melted the 
sulphur into a liquid which formed a pool 
at the bottom of the pipe. Then, up 
through the other pipe, Frasch forced the 
liquid sulphur. 

For years you have been hearing of 
the wonders of the dehydrated fruits and 
vegetables. Because these wonders have 
not fully materialized as yet, you should 
not give up hope. They are bound to 
come. During the war we learned a great 
deal about this subject. Dehydration was 
really a new industry with us, though it 
was further advanced in other countries. 
Now, by slow and careful experiments, 
our chemists are laying the foundation for 
a great industry. 

. Success depends upon the methods of 
drying. By the old method the water was 
removed from the fruits and vegetables 
too quickly, and they shriveled so rapidly 
that the cell structure was changed and 
the product injured. By the improved 
method the products are put on traveling 
trays and passed through heated chambers 
with a moist atmosphere. After a while, 
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Our Armstrong Table Stove is 
always ready for the emergency. 
When friends come in unexpectedly, 
in no time we have a bite to eat. 
And I prepare it right on the porch. 


Three Dishes for Four 


all cooking at once 


HE Armstrong Table Stove cooks three things at once. 
You can boil, steam, broil, toast or fry—enough of each 
dish to serve four persons. 


It is economical to operate, too. The Armstrong Table Stove 
uses no more current than the ordinary single electric toaster. 


Waffles and toast are browned on both sides at once. The 
patented design of the stove concentrates all of the heat from the 
two heat units on the utensils. 


A complete equipment comes with the stove—toaster, deep 
boiling pan, griddle, four egg cups and rack. The utensils are of 
aluminum, light, and good looking. 


The tilting plug of the Armstrong Table Stove never sticks. 
Ask your electrical or hardware dealer to show it to you. The 
stove is $12.50 and the waffle iron which fits in the toaster com- 
partment of the stove, is $4.00 extra. Write for booklet D. 


THE ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING CO. 


Formerly The Standard Stamping Company 
155 W. Seventh Avenue | Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG | 


TABLE STOVE 
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ENUS 
PENCILS 


The largest selling Quality 


pencil in the world 


A soft as you wish; as hard as you 
please; but always. smoother than 
you had dreamed. Any VENUS PEN- 
CIL you select glides over the paper 
with a restful freedom from friction. 
17 Black Degrees 3 Copying 
6B-5B-4B-3B 
2B-B-HB-F-H 

. 2H-3H-AH-5H-6H 
7H-8H-9H 


$1.00 
$1.20 


For bold, heavy lines . 
For writing, sketchin, 
For clean, fine lines 

For delicate, thin lines 


Plain Ends, per doz. 
Rubber Ends, per doz. 


For general writing the most 
popular degree is "HB" 


At Stationers and stores 
throughout the world 
American 


Lead Pencil Co. 
210 Fifth Ave., New York 
Also London, Eng. 


The world’s 
most famous 
pencil 


Engel 


Millions 


Billions Use No Paste NEEDED 


ise thei to mount all kodak 
pictures, post cards.clippings in albums 


(^) Made in Square, Round, Oval, Fancy and Heart 
of black, gray, sepia, ‘and red gummed paper. 
them on corners of pictures, then wet and stick. 

QU -EASY-ARTISTIC. No muss, no fuss. At photo 
supply. drug and aot d stores. Accept no substitutes; 
here is potins sa 10c brings fu pkg. and nd samples 
from from Enge! Mig. Co.. Dept. 264 Mfg. Co.. Dept. "363. 4711 No. Clark St.. CHICAGO 4711 No. Clark St.. 


Free to Writers! 


i WONDERFUL BOOK—read about it! 
ÅA Tells how easily Stories and Plays are con- 
ceived, written, perfected, sold. How many 
who don't DREAM they can write, suddenly 

* find it out. How the Scenario Kings and the 
Story Queens live and work. How bright men 
and women, without any special experience, 
learn to their own amazement that their sim- 
plest Ideas may furnish brilliant plots for Plays 
and Stories. How one's own Imagination may 

rovide an endless gold-mine of Ideas that 


realistic plots. How our friends ma 

to avoid discouragement and the pitfalls of Failure. 

This surprising book is absolutely free. No charge. No obliga- 
tion. Your copy is waiting for you. Write for it now. Just address 


AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept. 270, AUBURN, NEW YORK 


| but not too rapidly, they dry up, and you 


have vegetables that will keep indefinitely 
and can be stored in a much smaller space 
than the original product, 

Potatoes, for instance, are sliced before 
being dried. When they come from the 
moist heated chambers they are like curly 
potato chips. But when put into water 
they swell to their original size—that is, 
about the size of German fried potatoes. 
They taste like, and are practically as 
good as, the original potato. Potatoes 
dehydrated by the British for use in the 
Boer War were actually used by them in 
the recent war. 

You will buy dehydrated cauliflower in 
a can, and the cauliflower will look like 
coarse-cut tobacco. A can of this cauli- 
flower is enough to supply a family with 
soup for a week. Beets you may get in 
shriveled little gnarly knobs, if they are 
dried whole. If you put one of these beets 
into a glass of water, you will see it swell 
to its original size; and when cooked you 
will not be able to tell it from a beet just 
from the garden. Sweet corn is dried on 
the ear until it looks like popcorn. When 
put in water this, too, returns to its origi- 
nalstate. Someday you will have corn on 
the ear for your Christmas dinner. 

I wonder if you have any idea of what 
chemists have done to make the corn- 
products industry one of the most impor- 
tantin the United States. Isthereanything 
around you that looks as though it might 
be made of corn? Probably, if there is, 
you don't recognize it. But if you are 
wearing summer shoes, with a rubberlike 
substitute for real rubber or leather soles, 
you are walking on a product that is 
about thirty per cent corn. The red rub- 
ber eraser tip on your pencil may be made 
of a sort of gum taken from corn. The red 
rubber sponge in your bathroom may be 
made of corn. The mucilage on the flaps 
of envelopes and on the backs of stamps is 
made of corn. 


WV EARS ago the wearing of purple indi- 
cated royal birth, for the purple dye 
was so expensive that none but those * *born 
to the purple" could own it. To-day you 

can consider anything dyed with purple as 
a symbol of the most marvelous develop- 
ment in our chemical industries. 

The original Tyrian or imperial purple 
of ancient times was secreted by a small 
sea snail found on the eastern coast of the 
Mediterranean. Behind the head of this 
snail is a small sack which contains a single 
drop of a whitish liquid, which when ex- 
posed to air and sunlight becomes first 
green, then blue, then purple. To get an 
ounce of the dye, the ancients had to ex- 
tract the liquid from the sacs of at least 
twelve thousand snails. That is why it 
cost so much to wear imperial purple. 

Modern chemists have learned the 
chemical constituents of the molecules of 
this purple dye and now we can make it in 
any quantity desired by combining certain 
chemicals in the proper proportion. We 
get the necessary chemicals from coal, and 
from our brine wells i in Michigan. 

I think I can convince you that coal is 
the most wonderful substance on earth. 
We not only get the “royal purple" dye 
from coal, but tens of thousands of other 
dyes, though only about one thousand of 
these are in common use. 

When you go to the dentist with an 
aching tooth to be filled, or with one that 


has to be pulled, he fills a hypodermic 
needle with a certain drug and this he 
injects before and behind the tooth so 
that the nerves are deadened. Then he 
can fill the tooth, or even pull it, pain- 
lessly. That drug is known as novocaine, 
and we get it from coal. 

Once the argosies and caravans set out 
to bring from afar the most costly perfumes, 
drugs and spices. To-day we get them 
from coal. It is from coal that chemists 
obtain the worst smells and the loveliest 
perfumes, the most fatal poisons and the 
most beneficent drugs and the finest 
flavors, the blackest pitch, the most power- 
ful explosives, the most resplendent dyes. 

When a lump of coal is burned in an 
open grate, the volatile gases escape up 
the chimney, and you have the phenom- 
ena of heat and light. There remains in 
the grate only the ash or mineral sub- 
stance. You have lost all the most 
valuable products. 


Now ask a workman to lend you his 
clay pipe. , In the bowl of the pipe put 
a small lump of soft coal. Stop up the top 
of the bowl with clay, and hold the bowl 
over an ordinary gas jet. Presently, if 
you hold a lighted match near the opening 
of the pipe stem, you will see a jet of yel- 
low flame. The gases are burning off. 

When all the volatile products have 
been disposed of, you can take off the clay 
over the bowl and you will find in the 
bowl a piece of ordinary coke. Now 
break the stem of the pipe somewhere 
near the middle and you will find deposited 
there some blackish drops of water con- 
taining a sticky substance, which is coal 
tar, the marvel of chemistry. 

On a commercial scale, using the proper 
apparatus, we extract coal tar from coal 
in much the same way I have illustrated; 
and we get four principal products: Gas 
for light, heat and power; ammonia water 
(by distilling the gases through water); 
coal tar, and coke. 

From the coal tar we can extract a 
dozen primary products and from. these 
we can literally build up hundreds of thou- 
sands of new substances. One of the most 
important of these products is carbolic 
oil, from which we get carbolic acid—a 
powerful antiseptic and germicide. If we 
treat the carbolic acid with dilute nitric 
acid, we find that the original carbolic acid 
has changed into two new substances. 
One of these is the source of dyestuffs and 
of photographic developers. The other 
gives us an important drug, phenacetine. 

But suppose we treat carbolic acid with 
a little stronger nitric acid. Then we get 
a different product. And when this is 
heated to a high temperature, together 
with sulphur and sodium sulphide, we get 
one of the most important black dyestuffs 
on the market to-day. It is known as 
“Sulphur black," and the best black 
stockings are dyed with it. 

If we treat the carbolic acid with a still 
stronger nitric acid, in the presence of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, we get 
another product, known as picric acid. 
This is one of the most important explo- 
sives, and was the raw material from 
which was manufactured chloropicrine, a 
powerful and fatal war gas.  Picric acid is 
also a strong yellow dye. 

Again, let us treat the carbolic acid 
with caustic soda and chloroform. It is 
then converted into two new and totally 


People Act as if They Wanted to be Killed, by Rex STUART 


A Coal and Gas Range 
With Three Ovens 


“Makes Cooking Essy” 


That Really Saves 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 
There are two separate baking ov- 
ens—one for coal and one for gas. 
Both ovens may be used at one 
time—or either one singly. In ad- 
dition to the two baking ovens, there 
is a gas broiling oven. 

See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners for 
gas and four covers for coal. 


Gold Medal 


Glenwood 


The illustration above shows the 
wonderful pearl grey porcelain en- 
amel finish—so neat and attractive. 
No more soiled hands, no more dust 
and smut. By simply passing a 
damp cloth over the surface you are 
able to clean your range instantly. 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 107 
that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces 


BOOKLET "m A T E N LS. REFERENCES 


PROMPTNESS ASSURED BEST RESULTS 
Send drawing or model for examination and report as 
1 to patentability. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
624 F Street Washington, D. C. 
Courses 


ROBERSON SCHOOL OF PERSONALIT 


by mail 
Resident and Correspondence School 
Personality Building; Science of Reading Folk; Short Story Writing; 
Art of Conversation; Character Revealed in Handwriting. 12 lessons 
$12.00. Character Analysis from photograph, rom Hand- 
writing, $1.00. Harriette Gunn Roberson, Pres., 5 751, Hotel 
Lafayette, Washington, D. C. 


| DELICIOUS AND SUSTAINING | 


DIABETIC 
FOODS 


QUICKLY MADE WITH 


Contains Practically No Starch 
TWENTY CENTS BRINGS A GENEROUS SAMPLE 


NOUGH FOR A PLATE OF DELICIOUS MUFFINS 
THOMPSON MALTED FOOD COMPANY [| 
9 Riverside Drive" WAUKESHA - WISCONSIN 


| 
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different substances. One of these, when 
separated from the other by the action of 
steam has a very pleasant odor, and is 


identical with one of the perfume sub- | 


stances of the spirea flower. If we treat 
this with acetic acid, it changes to another 
valuable perfume compound from which 
the popular “new mown hay” or “‘sweet- 
grass” perfumes are prepared. 

The same substance that gives us the 
new mown hay perfume has a strong va- 
nilla-like taste. Chemically, it is the same 
as the substance found in the tonka bean 
of South America. These tonka beans are 
usually mixed with vanilla beans in mak- 
ing vanilla flavoring, for it is the tonka 
bean that gives vanilla its “bouquet.” 
You want your chocolate, cakes, and ice 
cream flavored with vanilla and tonka 
beans because this combination is more 
fragrant, and hence pleasanter to the 
taste. The product we get from coal tar 
is just as pure and fragrant, and can be 
used in making vanilla flavoring just as 
well as the tonka bean. 

By asphyxiating our carbolic acid with 
carbonic acid gas, after treating it with 
caustic soda, we get material for various 
dyestuffs and a very important drug— 
salicylic acid. This drug is used as a 
remedy for rheumatism, and is a new 
starting point for a host of other com- 
pounds; such as aspirin, and other head- 
ache and grip remedies. By combining 
wood alcohol with salicylic acid, synthetic 
oil of wintergreen results. 

What we get from wintergreen berries 
and what we get by chemical processes 
from coal are exactly the same. One is 
natural; the other is synthetic. By syn- 
thetic oil of wintergreen we mean an oil 
built up by combining in the same propor- 
tion the chemical parts that are contained 
in the oil of wintergreen derived from the 
natural berries. 

Thus you begin to see that there is 
practically no end to the substances we 
can get from coal. 
from each of the crude substances con- 
tained in coal tar many hundred times as 
many substances as I have mentioned in 
connection with carbolic acid. But we 
shall get many more. What we know 
about coal to-day is comparable to what 
you know about a book when you have 
read only the preface. 


People Act as if They 
Wanted to be Killed 


(Continued from page 39) 


and when we were right on top of him he 
stepped in front of it. He never heard it. 
The other one I hit up the line—he never 
knew what struck him. 

“You cannot hear a train coming when 
the wind is blowing hard. And it keeps 
an engineer guessing to know just what a 
person is going to do. If you're certain 
they see or hear you coming, it is all 
right; but so many who walk the tracks or 
go across them never give you a sign. 
Kids, especially, like to pretend that they 
don't hear; and then, when you are almost 
on them, they leap aside and laugh as if it 
were a good joke. I've seen them get onto 
the track and dare each other to stay 


We are getting now- 


* Here's Where We 
Got Our Start" 


"Look, Nell—this coupon! Remember 
the night you urged me to send it in to 
Seranton? Then how happy we were when 
I came home with the news of my first pro- 


motion? We owe it all, Nell, my place as 
Manager, our home, our comforts—to this 
coupon." 

Thousands upon thousands of men now 
know the joy of happy, prosperous homes 
because they let the International Corre- 
spondence Schools prepare them in their 
spare time for bigger work. You will find 
them in city, town and country—in office, 
factory, shop, store, mine and mill, on 
farms and on railroads. 

There are clerks who became Advertising Man- 
agers, Salesmen and Executives; carpenters who 
became Architects and Contractors; mechanics who 
became Engineers and Electrical Experts; men and 
boys who rose from nothing at all to splendid 
responsible positions. . 

More than a million men and women in the last 
30 years have advanced themselves in position and 
salary through I. C. S. help. Over 130,000 are study- 
ing right now. You can join them and get in line 
for promotion. 

The first step to success in the I. C. S. way is to 
choose your career from this list and mark and mail 
this coupon here and now. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 7473-B, SCRANTON, PA. 
Expiain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SSALESMANSHIP 
Eleetrie Lighting and Rys. ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 
Telegraph Engineer Show Card and Sign Ptg. 


Telephone Work 
MEOHANICAL ENGINEER 
Meebanleal Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 


Railroad Positions 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Toolmaker Private Secretary 

Gas Engine Operating ss Ci 

CIVIL ENGINEER BOOKKEEPER ondent 
Surveying and Mapping s 1 

MINE FOREMANor ENGR | Heere Pub, Accountant 
STATIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Marine Engineer Railway Accountant 


Ship Draftsman Commercial Law 
ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 
Contractor and Builder Common School Subjects 
Architectural Draftsman CIVIL SERVICE 
Concrete Builder Rallway Mall Clerk 
Structural Engineer AUTOMOBILES 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Mathematics 
Sheet Metal Worker Navigation Spanish 
Textile Overseer or Supt. secte etae 


| E)cuemist 1t i ki 
Pharmacy Poultry Raisin, Banking 

Name. 
Present Business 3-1-21 
Occupation Address — 
Street 
and No 
City. State. 


5 di m to International 
Correr er ly M d IAT SI PERI" fot et E iade 


Write for illustrated 
ATENTS uide book and “EVIDENCE 
* OF CONCEPTION BLANK.” 


Send model or sketch and description of invention for 
* our free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Go Into Business For Yourself! 


Establish and operate & 
“New System Specialty Candy Factory'' in your community. We 
furnish everything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either 
men or women. Big Candy Booklet Free. 


RAGSDALE CO., Drawer 35, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid 


We will not give you any grand prize 
f you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make yourich ina 

week. But if you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist,so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture with 

6 cents in stamps for portfolio of cartoone 

and sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 

The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 

834 Loader Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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Watch your gums — 
bleeding a sign of trouble 


EDICAL sci- 
ence knows 
how serious is the 
sign of bleeding 
gums. For it knows 
that tender and bleed- 
ing gums are the 
forerunners of Pyor- 
rhea, á disease which 
afflicts four out of 
five people over 
forty. 


If the disease is un- 
checked, the gum-line 
recedes, the teeth 
loosen. or must be ex- 
tracted to rid the system 
of the Pyorrhea germs 
generated at their base 
— germs which enter 
into the system and 
injure the health, 
causing many ills. 


To avoid Pyorrhea, 
visit your dentist often 
for tooth and gum in- 
spection, and use For- 
han's For the Gums. 
Forhan's For the 
Gums will check 
Pyorrhea's progress 
if used in time and 
used consistently. 
Forhan's keeps the 
gums firm and healthy 
— the teeth white 
and clean. Start using 
it today. f gum. 
shrinkage has already 
set in, use Forhan's 
according to direc- 
tions and consult 
your dentist im- 
mediately for special 
treatment. 


35c and 60c tubes 
in U. S. and Can. 


Formula of 
R. J. Forhan, D.D, 8. 


FORHAN CO. 
New York 


Forhan's, Ltd. 
Montreal 


Courses for Clerk-Carrier, Rural 
Carrier, Ry. Mail Clerk, P. M., 
etc. Unexcelled $15 courses only 


CIVIL SERVICE Sees 


ee . 
CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. SCHOOL, PHILADFL*HIA, PA. 
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SPECIAL TERMS—Ten months’ credit on 
any article selected from the SWEET 
catalogue. NO MONEY IN ADVANCE. 
Shipment made for your examination. First 
payment to be made 
only after you have 
convinced yourself that 
SWEET values cannot 
be equalled. If not 
what you wish return 
at our expense. 


No Red Tape—No Delay 
Every transaction 
CONFIDENTIAL. 
You don't do justice to 
yourself and your dol- 
lars unless you inspect 
our unusual values in 
Diamonds, Watches, Jew- 
elry, Silverware, Leather 
Goods, ete. Send TO-DAY 
for 5W T De Luxe 
Catalogue. Write NOW 
to Dept. 351-P. 
Capital $1,000,000 


Sweet's Cluster: 
7 Fine Diamonds, set 


in Platinum. Looks 
like 14 ct. Solitaire. 


Only $3.80 a Month 
"THE HOUSE OF QUALITY " 


W-SWEET INC. 


1650 -1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
OASHLEEELLEHALOLELPEL ITERATO 


But 


there as long as possible. They are play- 
ing with their lives. 

“The worst are the factory workers in 
the edge of towns, who use the tracks to 
save a few feet of walking. Take a run on 
a fast train that goes through some 
factory town about quitting time. There 
are hundreds on the tracks, and it seems 
to me that not one in a dozen is watching 
to see whether a train is coming, or not. 

“There is one place on my run where 
the company built a fence to try to pre- 
vent workmen from risking their lives. 
By actual measurement, it was only about 
a hundred and fifty yards farther for them 
if they went out the main door of the 
factory into the street and crossed the 
tracks on an overhead bridge, than it was 
to dodge across the freight platform, 
walk up the tracks, and then climb over a 
wall. The first way was perfectly safe. But 
they preferred the dangerous short-cut. 
They made a gap in the fence and kept 
right. on. The railroad and their own 
company warned them again and again. 
There have been two or three killed right 
there, but they still do it. 


“THE railroad company has its safety 
committee at work all the time and 
it saves a lot of lives, especially of train- 
men and track workers. But the public 
generally refuses to be warned. Mr. 
Dow, our general safety agent, put men 
with checking machines on busy grade 
crossings at Syracuse, Detroit and Indian- 
apolis. They checked up everyone who 
walked or rode over the tracks in twelve 
hours, and his report shows that out of 
7,779 persons only 359 looked both ways 
to see whether or not a train was coming, 
and not one in five hundred stopped and 
looked and listened. 

“Its queer," he commented. ‘Some 
people are always cussing the railroads 
and saying we are careless and risking the 


lives of people. But they certainly don't. 


act as if they thought we were careless. 
If I didn't have any more faith in a rail- 
road than they claim to have, I'd never 
take a chance. 

“There is a fellow up my run who has 
tried to beat me to a crossing above 
Hudson half a dozen times. I'm traveling 
above sixty-five miles an hour at that 

int most of the time. That means that 

can run a quarter of a mile while he is 
running his machine across the tracks. 
Two or three times I have had my heart 
in my mouth thinking he’d try it; but, so 
far, he has always stopped right against 
the gates. 

“There was a fellow like him over on 
the Boston and Maine last year. A friend 
of mine was engineer on a fast run on that 
line. Down somewhere near Springfield 
there is a straight bit of track with a 
fine road alongside it, This fellow used to 
race the train to a crossing. He miscal- 
culated his speed one day—and four of 
them were smashed to pieces. 

“Tt is impossible for the engineer of a 
fast train to stop in time to prevent that 
kind of accident. If I saw an auto stalled 
on the tracks a couple of thousand yards 
ahead—that’s more than a mile—I could 
do it. But most of them shoot right out in 
front. of you. We have had cases where 
autos would run clear through the gates, 
after they were down, and get away with 
it. Not long ago, just below Albany, a 
fellow came racing down-hill in a machine. 


‘and he was on 


We weren’t within three thousand yards, 
but the gateman saw the danger and 
threw down his gates to stop the car. 
When we went past, a couple of seconds 
later, the automobilist was cussing out 
the gate tender for stopping him, although 
the gentleman had probably saved the 
fellow’s life by doing it. 

“The coolest act, I think, I ever saw 
was some months ago. We were a little 
late, and were traveling fast when I saw 
two little girls on the track straight ahead. 
A freight was coming north on the oppo- 
site track. One of the girls saw the danger 
and jumped clear. The other was caught. 
There is only six feet between the rails of 
the two tracks, and she was trapped in 
there. She turned sideways, then put her 
hands straight down at her sides, shut her 
eyes, and stood perfectly still. I looked 
back after we hit the curve, and she was 
still standing there, stiff as a poker, wait- 
ing for the trains to pass. Of course, it 
would have been better if she had dropped 
flat on the ground, but she hardly had 
time to do that. It was a very coolheaded 
thing as it was. 

“The funny thing about people dodging 
under the gates and running across ahead 
of a fast train is that in almost every case 
they stop afterward, turn around, and 
watch the train go by! That shows how 
much of a hurry they really were in. 

“The commonest trick of persons 
walking, or driving cars or horses, is to 
come from behind a train onto the next 
track, without looking to see whether 
another train is coming from the opposite 
direction. It happens so often that an 
engineer almost gets to expect someone to 
come popping from behind every train he 
passes. 


“(THE bravest man?” he repeated, after 

we had settled down in the comfort of 
a coach seat at Harmon, to ride down to 
his home in Yonkers. “I wouldn't try to 
decide. I suppose we are all brave in one 
way or another. I have had my heroes 
ever since I was a lad. But I can tell you 
the story of a fellow who, in my opinion, 
was as brave as they are made. 

“I didn't see the accident; but it is a 
story that is told among the ‘rounders’ in 
every house in the land. He was Prof. 
J. F. reac of Colgate University; 

the train nat was wrecked 
a while ago at Schenectady. That was a 
bad smash. The professor was pinned 
down under the wreckage. His ribs were 
crushed in, and he must have suftered 
terribly. The rescuers found him, but 
when the surgeon reached him the pro- 
fessor looked up and asked, ‘Are you a 
doctor?’ ... Yes? .. . 'I'm an old man 
and haven't long to live anyway,’ he said. 
‘There are women and children in the 
wreckage. Take care of them now. You 
can look after me later.' 

“They left him and started getting out 
the other injured. As they were carrying 
a woman out, one of the bearers stepped 
on the professor and turned to explain. 
* Don't pay any attention to me! Go right 
along!’ said the professor. 

“That is bravery. If you want to pick 
out the bravest, come to some meeting 
place and listen to the yarns of the old- 
timers like Jim Ryan, who pulls the 
Twentieth Century Limited from Har- 
mon to Albany. "fn is something of a 
hero himself—but don't hint that you 
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think he is! He was pulling the Century 
when she went into the Hudson at Newton 
Hook some years ago, and what he did in 
that smash would have won him a cross in 
war. Or there's Joe Haley, who takes the 
Century up the Mohawk division; or 
Arthur Montague, who picks up the 
Empire State at Albany. 

“There is a fellow named Jim Mulqueen 
running on the Michigan Central—one of 
the younger generation. Jim showed nerve 
and quick diougbr one time when he was 
pulling freight. He felt something break, 
and he knew that some cars were derailed 
far back on his train. And he knew, too, 
that he was due to pass a fast passenger 
train in about ten seconds. He shut off, 
jumped across the cab, shoved the fire- 
man aside, grabbed a fuse, stuck it into 
the fire box of the engine to light it, and 
jumped out of the cab onto the other 
track, waving the fuse. He set the signal 
just in time to stop the passenger train and 
keep it from piling into the derailed cars. 

“Then there was a fellow named Moran 
who used to be a crossing man in Yonkers 
before the days of elevations and high 
fences. He grabbed three little girls right 
from in front of a fast train, threw them 
off the track, and jumped. The engine just 
grazed him, and he rolled a bit, got up, 
scolded the kids, and limped back to his job. 


“THERE is Billie Williams. I think he 
showed as much courage as anyone, for 
it takes a lot of courage to wade into live 
steam. Williams was running a fast train, 
and just as he was coming into Pough- 
keepsie a valve blew out. He was blown 
back into the coal, and the cab was filled 
with scalding steam and water. He had 
three hundred passengers in the train, and 
it was running wild at close to sixty miles 
an hour into Poughkeepsie. He dived 
back into the steam, shut her off and 
backed out, scalded some, but all right. 
He is one of the old-timers, and, of course, 
the old-timer sticks to old-fashioned ways. 
“Im not belittling the younger gen- 
eration at all. They have brave men, 
well-trained men, srl A better educated 
men; but the old-timer was, and is, an 
idealist. Of course we old-timers stick 
together and boost each other, but it is 
true. When we started, boys became en- 
gineers because they loved the work. Now 
it has become a paying profession. 

“Take my case: My first and only 
ambition was to be an engineer; and I 
still think that anyone is better at work 
he loves than at any other. I lived in 
Yonkers. The school was up the hill and 
the railroad was down. I usually went 
down the hill and found my education in 
the yards and on the engines. I got a job 
as water boy on the section; but at every 
opportunity I was on an engine. I was 
thirteen when I had it out with my father, 
refused to listen to his orders to go to 
school, and went after a job. 

* Don't understand me to say that a 
man without education is as good an 
engineer or railroader as one who has it. 
Some of the best engineers I ever knew 
signed their marks to train reports. 
And some of the best railroad officials I 
ever knew had little schooling. But we 
fellows who did not get an education 
realize its value more than those who did 
get one ever will. 

“The reason an uneducated man makes 
good is usually because he realizes so 
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EDWARD W. BOK 


Famous Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Director Curtis Pub. Co., ` 
publishers also of Saturday Evening Post and Country Gentleman. 


140,000 young men are this year studying 
under the direction of earnest Y. M. C. A. 
instructors, In addition to day and evening 


. casses in the principal cities of America, 


there is now a great Extension Department, 
the outgrowth of a vast experience in resi- 
dent teaching, which is offering 200 corre- 
spondence courses on the platform that has 
characterized Y. M. C. A. resident teaching: 
(1) high-grade practical courses; (2) careful 
vocational guidance; (3) the most service for 
the least money; (4) as much encouragement 
to complete a course as to begin it. 


Prepare to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities ahead of YOU. Write for free in- 
formation as to how the Y. M. C. A. Edu- 
cational System can help you to realize your 
ambition. 


lls how he 


profited through 
YMCA Instruction 


He saw early in life that he had to make 
use of his spare hours in order to get along. 
So he enrolled for a course in the Brooklyn 
Y. M. C. A. His increased ability ad- 
vanced him to a position as reporter for 
the Brooklyn Eagle, and his climb thereafter 
was rapid. Writing recently to a Y. M. C. A. 
official, Mr. Bok says: *You can see what 
a big niche the Y. M. C. A. filled in the life 
of a poor boy and that it gave him a 
chance to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities, ahead of him." 


Mr. Bok is but one of thousands of promi- 
nent men — judges, lawyers, inventors, 
executives, superintendents, foremen, de- 
partment managers, etc.—whom the Y. M. 
C. A. educational system has enabled to 
advance to positions of responsibility and 
high reward. 
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Would you like to look through a handsomely illustrated free booklet telling about 
the “Secret Memoirs" of Henry of Navarre’s famous queen? There is a whole series 


of these Chronicles of the Courts of Europe. 


They are fascinating reading. Let us 


send you the free booklet. It is illustrated with pictures of historic interest and 
describes these books written by famous courtiers who saw Louis the Grand Monarch, 
and Madame DuBarry, and Napoleon, and Frederick the Great, not with the flatter- 
ing eye of the historian, but with the frankness of familiarity. Drop a card for the free 
Memoirs booklet to P. F. Collier & Son Company, Dept. D, 416 West 13th St., N. Y. 
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Kill the fear of stammering. Re-education the 
key. The widely famed Hatfleld Method fully 
outlined in an accurate, dependable, worthwhile 1 
book—''HOW TO STOP STAMMERING." It + 
has inspired thousands. FREE copy today 

THE HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109 N. Dearborn, Chicago, Linois 
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DON'T LET 
YOUR TIRES 
GO THIS WAY 


They will unless you keep 
the proper amount of air in 


them. Correct air pressure 
in your tires means: More 
Mileage, Easier Steering, 
Increased Safety. 


THE 
SCHRADER UNIVERSAL 
TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE 


will always tell you when your tires 
have the air pressure prescribed by 


the Tire Maker. 


Price, $1.50, in U. S. A. 


A. SCHRADER'S SON, Inc. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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HOT WATER! 


T° be practical, hot water. 
service in your home must 
be economical. Instant service 
at minimum cost is a dominant 
Royal Automatic feature. 

The Royal costs less—and burns 
much less gas—than other 
automatic water heaters. 
An ever-ready supply of 
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self-storage tank — assures 
instant delivery at every 
faucet, at full city pressure. 

No Coils—Lime Proof 
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Tiny jet keeps tank of water 
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keenly the fact that he lacks education— 
that he is working under a handicap. He 
cannot take any chances. He has to work 
harder to overcome the handicap. For 
instance, it took me longer to learn all the 
rules, and to study and keep up with the 
advances in engineering, t than it would 
take any young fellow who had a high- 
school education. 

“T never could be happy at any other 
kind of work. I confess that it has almost 
as much fascination for me now as it had 
when I wasa lad playing hooky and begging 
engineers to let me ride with them. Tire 
to feel the pull of the engine, to sit up here 
and catch the smell of flowers and new hay 
and burning leaves in the fall. Did you 
notice how much more plainly you smell 
any odor when riding fast? I suppose when 
they retire me, Pll be homesick for the 
engine. 

“I prefer driving my own engine, but 
when she is laid up I get along all right 
with another. A fellow isn’t liable to fall 
in love with a piece of machinery. He 
may admire it, far if he has to coax her 
and fuss with her and bear with her 
cranks, he’ll not love her very much. He 

refers his own engine because he gets to 
ow her peculiarities and can handle 
her better. 

“Pride of power? Not a bit. An en- 
gineer has not time for that. As a kid, 
running my first engines, I may have felt 
it. I remember I was half scared, half 
awed, when I realized that I had control 
of all that stored-up power. But later, as 
I grew older, it was easier to forget my- 
self. An engineer has no time to think of 
himself when he is hauling a fast passenger 
train. The responsibility for three or four 
hundred lives is on his mind. He has no 
time for day-dreaming. His work is to 
see that next signal. Neither his mind nor 
his eyes can wander, even for a second. 
You may have worked fifty years for a 
railroad, but if you over-run one signal, 
off you go! Itis a harsh rule, but I guess it 
is a necessary one. It is our job to get you 
there safely, on time, and to protect you. 
The job would be an easier one if we could 
get up some scheme for protecting you 
against yourselves." 


A Man Who Woke 
Up at 32 


(Continued from page 59) 


making them. And I have been doing it 
ever since." 
Nortridge found a man in an Eastern 


‘city who knew how to make the kind of 


brushes he had in mind. He thereupon 
hired this man to run the small, newly 
established factory, which was a ‘‘one- 
man" institution for awhile. Thus Nort- 
ridge made two profits—one as a manu- 
tacturer, and another on his sales. Little by 
little he expanded, turning his money over 
and over again, until to-day his concern, 
located at Freeport, Illinois, has branches 
and agencies all over the United States. 

“What was it that really took place in 
your mind when you began the study of 
salesmanship,” I inquired. 

"| was impressed with the fact," he 
responded, “that muscle is cheap, and 


Is Believing 


Though nearly 500,000 who are hard of 
hearing are now enthusiastic users of the 
Acousticon because it has enabled them to 
hear clearly, this is not conclusive proof that 
it will make you hear. But it should be en- 
couraging enough to warrant your giving the 


1921 Acousticon 


10 Days' FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit — No Expense 
All you need do is to say that you will try 
the Acousticon. The test in your own home, 
amid familiar surroundings, will cost noth- 
ing, for we even pay delivery charges. 


WARNING! There is no good reason 


why everyone should not 
make as liberal a trial offer as we do, so why 
send money for any instrument for the deaf 
until you have tried it. 
But remember, the ** Acousticon” has improve- 
ments and patented features which cannot be 
duplicated, so no matter what you have tried 
in the past send for your free trial of the 
'"Acousticon" today 
you alone to decide. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1333 Candler Bldg., New York City 


und convince yourself— 


*How Would You Like to Earn $83 
a Day?" See the story of J. F. 
James, under the above title, on 
page 75 of this issue. 


have a business- 
profession of your 
own and earn big 


me in service 

fees. A New system of foot correction; D learned by 
anyone at home in a few weeks. Easy terms for training, 
nings everywhere with all the trade you can attend to. 

No capital required or goods to buy, no agency orsoliciting. 


Address Stephenson Laboratory, 16 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
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ing Free. Send today for Catalog and Money-Back Guarantee. 


Chicago Home Study Schools, 511 Reaper Block, Chicago, lll. 


Now Money-Making Plan 


Do you want $2 an hour or more for 
your spare time—$35 to $60 a week 
for entire time? Our new sales sys- 
tem is making big money for men and 
women as tactory agents in selling 


Malloch-Knit Hose 

Guaranteed for 6 months 
and quality underwear — direct from mills 
to wearer. Let us start you in a business 
of your own with our Free Sample Outfit and 
new plans. We pay al! express, Become our 
District Manager— appoint sub-agents and we 
pay you à commission on the goods they sell 
—WRITE TODAY 
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319 Ottawa Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Look at the 
Swivel on a 
Watch Chain 


See if the Simmons 
name is stamped there. 
If it is, the chain is the 
best value for the money 
—a Simmons Watch 
Chain. 

Only watch chains 
bearing the Simmons 
mame are made by the 
Simmons process of 
working solid gold over 
less expensive metal. 
Only in Simmons Watch 
Chains are found the 
good looks of solid gold, 
at so moderate a price, 
with an unsurpassed 
hand-finish. Simmons 
Watch Chains wear for 
years. See them at your 
jeweler's. 
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The Business for You! 


Make and sell Crispettes. Delicious confec- 
23 ` P sr 5 , l , `, v. 

mW tion. Everybody loves them. Can't get 
XT. enough. They come again and again 
4 for more. Easy to make. I furnish 
everything. Raw materials plen- 
tiful and cheap. 
Profits enormous 


Quick success possible anywhere—cities, small towns, vil- 
lages. Amazing market—crowded streets; surging throngs 
at fairs, carnivals, parks, etc.; wholesale to grocers, bak- 
eries, druggists, and soon. Possibilities unlimited! Need 
no experience. Little capital starts you on road to phe- 
nomenal earnings. Ira Shook, of Flint, did $375.75 in one 
day. He says in letter dated March 1, 1921: “Started out 
with nothing, now have $12,000.00 all made from Crisp- 
ettes." Others have amazing records. Kellog writes: 
**$700.00 ahead in first two weeks.” Erwin's boy makes 
$35.00 to $50.00 every Saturday afternoon. Mexiner 
reports $600.00 business in one day, and so on. There is 
money— lots of it—in Crispettes. 


Write—Get My Help—Begin Now 


Others are making money—lots of it. Letters just received 
during this year tell of wonderful successes. You can suc- 
ceed, too. Start is all you need. I'll gladly help you. Furnish 
everything—complete outfit, materials, secret formula, 
full directions, wrappers, etc. Send post card for Illustrated 
book of facts. Tells how to start. Explains most successful 
methods. Gives all information needed. It's free. Write now! 


LONG EAKINS COMPANY 
913 High Street Springfield, Ohio 


| that there is a lot of it on the market. I 
| realized that I had been offering the least 
| valuable part of myself for sale. After I 

had heird seversd lectures on personality, 
I became convinced that I had the power 
in my own head to make a success of life; 
but Í saw also that I would have to wake 
up a few million brain cells, and get ex- 
perience. I had discovered that doubts 
are hindrances, and that fear paralyzes 
effort by chloroforming the judgment. 
Business science pointed the way. It put 
up guide posts for me to follow, and I have 
followed them. 

“Had I not planned and dreamed about 
having a business such as we have to-day, 
it would never have become a reality. 
| “There is no reason why any man 
should not make himself over if he needs 
to be made over. Notin a day or a month, 
but in a few years, by everlasting hard 
work. He must pay the price the average 
man is unwilling to pay. As soon as he 
does more than the average man, he be- 
comes unusual. 


“TE HAS always been my habit to learn 
all I can from others, and many of 
the best things in my business have been 
picked us in that way. For instance, we 
ave laid out a campaign to bring our 
sales up to one million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars this year. I have drawn up 
a regular schedule for each month, based 
on what we have done in the past. All 
our activities have been charted. We 
know the exact monthly sales in each year 
since the beginning of the business, the 
variations in each month, and in each 
district. Furthermore, we know why the 
variations took place. The facts are all 
before me in black and white, so that it is 
not necessary to do any guessing. So I 
have given orders to the heads of depart- 
ments right down the line to expand to 
a basis that will produce one million, five 
hundred thousand dollars of business for 
the year. I even lay all these plans before 
the employees in the factory, for the pur- 
pose ot giving them the large vision of 
what we wish to accomplish. Then a 
definite increase in the output is figured 
out for each division in the factory. In 
this way each worker in the organization 
knows just what must be done to succeed. 
“The idea for this plan originated with 
a totally different kind of business. The 
superintendent of a contracting company 
that wants to put up our new factory 
building came to Freeport to see me, and 
| I had a long talk with him at one of the 
hotels. When I asked him how he was 
able to calculate so closely and make such 
definite promises, he told me that in erect- 
| ing a building they had figured out that 
a Beed amount of work must be done by a 
iven time—so much time for the first 
isor, so much for the second, and right 
on through. I at once saw that a similar 
way of making a schedule could be ap- 
lied to making and selling brushes, and 
have used such a schedule with satisfac- 
tory results. The point is that I took an 
idea from another business and worked it 
over and applied it to my own undertak- 
ing in quite a different manner. This can 
be done profitably by a man in any line 
if he will just keep his eyes and ears open, 
and use his head.” 
To illustrate the spirit that pervades 
the Nortridge factory, I shall tell a little 
incident I heard there. Nortridge had set 
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BECOME AN EXPERT 


CCOUNTANT 


The Profession That Pays Big Incomes 


Never before have there been so many splendid 
opportunities for trained accountants—men whose 
training combines a knowledge of Auditing, Cost 
Accounting, Business Law, Organization, Manage- 
ment and Finance. Few professions offer better o 
portunities to young men of ambition and intelli- 
gence. The tremendous business growth of this coun- 
try has created a rich field for the expert. There are 
only about 3,000.Certified Public Accountants to do 
the work of the half million concerns needing pro- 
ficient accounting service. "The expert accountant is 
also needed today in every big executive organization. 


* Knowledge of Bookkeeping 
Unnecessary to Begin 


If you are ambitious, qs can train for one of these 
big positions. The LaSalle Problem Method will train 
you by mail under the direct supervision of William B. 
Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., former Comptroller and 


; Instructor, University of Illinois, Director of the Illi- 


nois Society of Certified Public Accountants, and 
of the National Association of Cost Accountants, as- 
sisted by a large staff of Certified Public Account- 
ants, including members of the American Institute 
of Accountants. You will be given whatever training, 
instruction or review on the subject of bookkeeping 
you may personally need—and without any expense 
to you. Qur big free book on the accountancy pro- 
fession fully explains how we train you from the 
ground up, according to your individual needs, from 
the simplest bookkeeping principles to the most ad- 
vanced accounting problems. All text material sup- 
plied in the course has been especially prepared in 
clear, easy-to-understand language so that you can 
readily master the principles by home study. 


Small Cost—Easy Terms 


Mail the coupon now and get our free book which 
fully describes our expert training course and tells al 
about our Money-Back Guarantee, C. P. A. examina- 
tions, state regulations, salaries and incomes, and 
how you can qualify for a high-grade accounting po- 


| sition without interference with your present position. 


Valuable Book FREE 


A prominent Chicago executive says: ''Get this 
book, ‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’ even if it costs 
you $5.00 for a copy." Let us send it to you free, with 
literature explaining how you can train for a Higher 
Accountancy job without interference with your 
present duties. Send coupon today—NOW. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


'The Largest Business Training 


Institution in the World 
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Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me catalog and 
full information regarding the 
course and service I have 
marked with an X below. 
Also a copy of your book, 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in 
( Training for positions as Auditors, 
Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- 
countants, Cost Accountants, ete. 
Other LaSalle Training Courses 
LaSalle is the largest business training institution in the 
world. It offers training for every important business need. 
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O Business Management OC Banking and Finance 
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Why not ~“ “pure linen” 


on your Floor too ? 


You demand linen asa requisite ofgood taste and 
for its incomparable durability. Why consider 
anything less for your floors? 


KlearflaxLinen Rugs and Carpeting 
GUARANTEED PURE LINEN 
insplendidonetonecolors,which permitofcharm- 


ing decorative possibilities forevery room. They 
are moth proof, also reversible. 


These truly wonderful rugs may be seen at all good 
` department, furniture and carpet stores. 


KlearflaX Klearflax is equally desirable for the best hotels, 
LINEN RUCS clubs, theatres and business offices. 


Registered U. S. Patent Office “Rooms of Restful Beauty"! a booklet full of real help 
on interior decoration will be mailed free on request 


KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG COMPANY 
OF DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


THE PERFECT RUG FOR BED ROOMS 


an annual schedule that meant a big in- 
crease in the output each month. While 
he was passing through the shop one day 
Nortridge was stopped by a young woman 
employee, who asked eagerly: 

“Are we going over the top this month, 
Mr. Nortridge?" 

It was near the end of the month, and 
work was being rushed. 

“I think we are,’ "replied the employer, 
“but it will be very close." 

"We must go over the top," exclaimed 
the girl. “We just have to, Hen I have 
bet five dollars with Dad that we will, and 
Mother is holding the stakes." 

She won the bet. 

“What is the chance for a man getting 
into business for himself in these days," 
was my next query. : 

“Good,” said Nortridge. "Everything 
depends on the man. You hear a lot of 
talk about men not having a chance. 
Everywhere men complain that they are 
held down by lack of opportunity, UK of 
capital, or lack of something else. To my 
way of thinking it is lack of brains, lack 
of push, or some other positive quality. 
Any average person has enough unde- 
veloped power to command success. 


» 


OW, let me sound a warning. Be- 
ware of credit. Too much credit has 
ruined many a promising business. The 


| owner tried to expand too fast, and got 
‘caught. Whenever a dollar's worth of 


goods is delivered, part of that dollar be- 
longs to the manufacturer, and part to 
the salesman. Each is entitled to his 
share immediately. I have financed my 


. own business and made it pay its way 


from nothing. Only once, when an over- 
stock of material was purchased, have I 
been compelled to borrow money, and 
that was paid back as quickly as possible. 

“When I decided to make brushes, my 
first move was to take a case of samples 
and go out and sell brushes. I had a 
hundred dollars at the outset for expenses. 
For a year I sold, and when I began 
making brushes I had just five hundred 
dollars cash capital which I had saved up. 

“Often the test of a man's ability to go 
alone in business is his willingness to 
strike out and sell an article on commis- 
sion. He will never get very far if he 
clings to a sure thing salary. Selling on 
commission involves a hazard, but so does 
going into business for yourself. 

* Be willing to take the hazards, but do 
so intelligently, and after careful thought 
and preparation. Never miss a chance to 
increase your fund of knowledge, es- 
pecially about matters bearing on your 
own business. The man who has the most 
knowledge has the most power, if he will 
only put it into play." 


HOW an application of the Golden 
Rule to industry worked a business 
miracle is told next month by Arthur 
Nash, a Cincinnati clothing manu- 
facturer. With little idea that the 
Golden Rule would prove commer- 
cially practicable, Mr. Nash put it 
into operation in a newly acquired 
property, with the intention of giving 
it a trial while he was closing out the 
business. The amazing results of 
his experiments form an article of 
intense interest. 


“Pull the Saw! Don’t Ride It!" by B. C. FORBES 


"Pull theSaw! Don't 
. Ride It!” 
(Continued from page 16) 


thus helped save the six million persons 
in New York City from threatened starva- 
tion. How was this loyalty of workers 
earned? 

“Te is not the great hundred-thousand 
horse-power locomotives, or the still 
more powerful electrical motors, or the 
endless chains of freight and passenger 
cars, or the well-appointed terminals, or 
- the solidly-laid tracks, or the intricate sig- 
nal systems—it is not all this elaborate 
network of equipment that makes the 
railroad wheels go round twenty-four 
hours every day of the year. It is the 
human heartbeat," declared Mr. Smith 
with tremendous earnestness. 

*Whether you are running a railroad 
or any other Lind of business, ninety-five 
per cent depends upon the human beings 
in it. Unless the great majority of those 
constituting the organization are working 
in harmony and working heartily, the re- 
sults can only be disappointing. Success 
comes from the human heart, not from 
materials or machinery.” 

Why was a laborer on a construction 
gang made a superintendent at the age of 
twenty-seven? We have seen how he 
stuck through the gruelling test when he 
first took up pick and shovel. The lanky 
clerk developed the strength of a giant, 
and before long it was realized that he 
could lick any man in the whole squad. 
That won him the respect of his fellow 
laborers. 

He utilized his meager spare time in 
study of plans and blueprints, and gradu- 
ally developed a practical engineering 
knowledge that won him the respect of 
his superiors. When a washout or other 
serious mishap occurred, after he became 
foreman, it was noted that when Smith’s 
gang was rushed to the scene things were 
straightened out with extreme rapidity. 


Gradually he became marked as a man: 


amazingly able to meet emergencies. 


Hs rise was rapid. He began with one 
of the New York Central roads, the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, 
at Cleveland, in 1879, when fourteen, and 
has never left the Central System. At 
twenty-eight he was general superin- 
tendent of the Lake Shore; at twenty- 
nine general superintendent of the New 
York Central; at thirty general manager 
of the Central. And at the age of fifty he 
was elected president of all the New York 
Central lines, properties representing a 
value of more than a billion and-a-half 
dollars. Not only was he picked for the 
biggest railroad operating job in America 
during the war, but the Canadian Govern- 
ment sent an S O S to him to come and 
diagnose its transportation troubles, and 
inside of three months he presented a 
voluminous report, which was accepted 
as a masterpiece. 

As a young railroad man Smith's rulin 

assion, was to keep “things moving.’ 

as there a train wreck? Was there a 
snow blockade? Smith was the man to 
be rushed to the scene. His forte was 
to get on top of a transportation snarl, 


A $1000 Raise 


“Williams is making $1000 a year more than 
you are but he is leaving the first of the month. - 


“You may not know it, Carter, but I’ve had 
my eye on you for some time—in fact ever 
since I found out that you were using your 
Spare time to read up on our business. That 
study has paid you, and us too, mighty well. 


“Judging from the way you made good in your 
other positions I am convinced that you have 
the training and ability to do Williams’ work. 
Therefore, beginning with the first of the 
month you will be promoted to Williams’ 


place at a $1000 a year more than you are 
now getting.” 


You Want a $1000 Raise Yourself 


and a position of which you can be proud. Our PROMO- 
TION PLAN will help you get it. Carter’s case is only 
typical of thousands of others who got big money and real 
jobs through our PROMOTION PLAN. It will work just 


as happily for you. 


If you were to look through our files, you would find case 
after case of big success. Men and women with no more 
and probably less ability than you have are making good 
with astonishing progress. There is no reason why you 
should lose out in getting more money and substantial 

romotion. Luck or pull won’t give it to you but—the 

ROMOTION PLAN will. 
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Sensitive, bleeding gums 


are symptoms of pyorrhea which, if un- 
checked, lead to the loosening and the loss 
of teeth. 


Pyorrhocide Powder should be used. It is 
the one dentifrice that dental clinics, de- 
voted exclusively to pyorrhea research and 
oral prophylaxis; have demonstrated to be 
most effective in pyorrhea treatment and 
prevention. 


Dentists everywhere prescribe it as an aid 
in repairing soft, bleeding, spongy, receding 
gums, and to clean and polish the teeth. 


Use Pyorrhocide Powder for firm, healthy 


gums, and clean, white teeth. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is economical because 
a dollar package 
contains six months' 

Sold by 
leading drug- 
gists and den- 
tal supply 


SAMPLE 


Wrile for free 
sample and 
our booklet on 
Prevention 
and Trealment 
of Pyorrhea* 


The Dentinol 
& Pyorrhocide 
Co., Inc. 


Sole 


Distributors 


1472 Broadway 
New York 


SOLD BY 
DRUGGISTS 
EVER YWHERE 


Ma mere — Vividly I remember the delicate 
fragrance of her lightly powdered cheek. 
Lablache — her powder — always suggestive of 
her complexion, beautiful as wild rose petals 
More than ever I appreciate 

the refreshing purity of 

Lablache. 


Refuse Substitutes 


They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 75c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send roc. 
for a sample boz. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 114 
125 Kingston St, Boston, Mass. 


volley out orders as from a cannon, 
jump hither and thither himself, get the 
wreckage cleared away—even at the cost 
of burning it up, if necessary—and then 
signal waiting trains to proceed. 

When Dayton was laid waste by the 
memorable flood, the New York Central 
line suffered terribly. But Smith rushed to 
the scene by special train and had his lines 
in commission before some of the others 
had even begun to figure out how to tackle 
so overwhelming a problem. 

Perhaps it will give you an inkling of 
the stamp of man Alfred H. Smith is when 
I tell you that he would not give up any 
of his working day to talk to me, but was 
willing to give me his lunch hour. When 
I asked if my visit meant he would have 
to go without lunch, he replied, offhand- 
edly, “I eat lunch when I have time. 
When I haven't, I don't. That's of no 
consequence." 


ASKED him how the New York Central 

lines were kept running all through the 
*outlaw" strike of 1920. 

“T don't know,” he said; “except that 
the majority of our men felt loyal to the 
road. We try to treat them square. I 
feel no different toward my co-workers on 
the road now than I did when I was tak- 
ing orders rather than giving them. I still 
feel that I'm one of the beys. Most of 
them know this, I think. 

“They know, too, that the railroading 
game can’t be learned from the top down, 
that it has to be learned from the bottom 
up. And they know I had to climb from 
the bottom, step by step, without any 
wealth or influence behind me to give me 
‘pull.’ 

“On the New York Central it is never 
question of ‘I; it is always ‘we.’ No ex- 
ecutive can accomplish much unless the 
heartbeats of the force are in unison with 
his own. In most establishments it is 
possible to oversee the actions of the force. 
On a railroad this is a physical impossi- 
bility, for they are scattered over thou- 
sands of miles, many of them working in 
very small groups where there can be no 
constant official supervision. You must 
have employees who can be trusted to do 
their duty without perpetual watching. 

“If I have had any success with men, it 
is, first, because I know their difficulties, 
their ambitions, their trials, their joys 
and the line of life they travel along—I've 
traveled it myself. And, second, because 
I haven't gone in for continually criticiz- 
ing them, but have always tried to coóp- 
erate with them. 

"[ am told that you have a memo 
that the men regard as weird," I prodded: 

“T wouldn’t say that,” Mr. Smith re- 
plied. "But I admit I make my mind 
work. I make demands upon my mem- 
ory. I don’t believe in jotting everything 


, down on a piece of paper or in a notebook, 


for if you haven’t your bit of paper or 
your notebook at hand, you’re lost. The 
mind is the best tablet to write things 
down on. You can develop your memory 
by exercise, just as you can develop your 
muscles by exercise.” 

There is a saying along the Central 
lines that “A. H.” can see out of the back 
iun head. I asked Mr. Smith about 
this. 

He laughed. “Edison recently de- 
clared that the trouble with most persons 
is that they don't see what they see," he 


commented. ‘‘That’s true. And it's true 
simply because they don't look with suff- 
cient intentness. Iam interested in every- 
thing connected with railroading. There- 
fore I go about with my eyes open, and I 
make a mental note of all I see. 

“Let me add that one of the best ways 
to learn things is by acquiring the knack 
of making everybody feel so at ease that 
they will just naturally open up and talk 
to you frankly and freely. 

“Then, in disciplining, one must never 
forget that men are human beings, with 
just as much self-respect, as-much pride, 
as much manhood, and as much ‘touchi- 
ness’ as you have. Just because you may 
be placed in a position to sit in judgment 
on another man and to punish him for 
some fault or for some failure to do his 
duty, gives you no right to do it harshly. 
Men know when there is kindness of 
thought behind the discipline meted out to 
them. They know whether your heart is 
warm or cold, whether the milk of human 
kindness is flowing through your veins, or 
ice water. A reprimand can make a man 
or sour a màn. A merited call-down, 
administered in the right spirit, will tone 
up a man who is made of the right stuff— 
and if he isn't made of the right stuff his 
place isn't on a railroad, where so much is 
at stake on everything moving like clock- 
work from January first to December 
thirty-first. 

“The executive who loses his temper 
and ‘bawls out’ men intemperately is 
wrong. The executive who loses his tem- 
per with his men is liable to lose his head 
when plunged into any dilemma. We all 
are children. Our minds work simply. 
Therefore, it is the little things that count 
most. 


“AFTER all, the real heroes of transpor- 

tation or industry are the conscien- 
tious, dependable, hard-working fellows 
who stay on the job and keep the wheels 
going through fair weather and foul. I 
wonder how many of the public ever give 
a thought to the engine driver when they 
make a railroad journey? I recall that 
when the "Twentieth Century Limited' 
completed its first run from Chicago to 
New York the officials received the con- 
gratulations of everybody. 

"My own thought was that, while I 
may have done some of the planning, the 
real hero was the man controlling the en- 
gine. He was the fellow I congratulated 
first and most. We might have had every- 
thing planned out to perfection on paper, 
we might have had engine, cars, roadbeds, 
signals, and everything else in apple-pie 
order, but these were all dead things. All 
—absolutely all—depended upon the hu- 
man hands and heartbeats and heads 
animating and guiding and operating 
these things. And into this intricate, 
complicated task, the human element 
entered all along the thousand miles of 
the way, the human element ranging all 
the way from the track walker, the signal 
man, the fireman, and the station agent, 
to the chief engineer and the chief execu- 
tive." 

Mr. *Smith’s words carry conviction. 
He has the knack of using pointed lan- 
guage and homely phrases. 

ot long ago he attended a meeting of 
city rulers who wanted the railroad to 
spend a very large sum of money in their 
city. After a lot of generalities, one of 
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Ten or fifteen years of life— 
Will you add or 


subtract them? 


Science has discovered why thou- 
sands of men and women die 
needlessly while still young 


FAMOUS doctor has kept tissue cells of ani- 
mals alive outside the body for long periods 
oftime. These cells have been kept clean of poi- 
sonous matter and properly nourished. It would 
seem as if their life and growth could thus be 
maintained indefinitely. 

If we could keep our human bodies clean of the 
poisons which accumulate in them daily and give 
them the full benefit of proper diet we also ought 
tolive forever. That is an attractive theory. 

But it is a known fact that we can add to our 


span of life or subtract from it Messages of startling importance from the laboratory 
P $ of the scientist 


Under forty—yet dying of old-age 


* e e 
diseases Scientific tests of the value of yeast 
Yearly thousands of men and women still under . 

forty die from old-age diseases. Faulty eating Laxatives A noted specialist, in his latest book, says of fresh, 
has lowered their vitality so that they easily get gradually compressed yeast: “It should be much more fre- 
infections which prove fatal—they get diseases replace quently given in illness in which there is intestinal 
normally coming only with old age. It is now by this disturbance. . .” This is especially true in cases where 
known that lack of only one food factor—vita- simple the conditions require the constant use of laxatives. 

mine—always causes this lowered vitality. food ; : : 
1 4 Fleischmann’s Yeast is a corrective food, better 
x This new knowledge has given a profound suited to the stomach and intestines than laxatives. 
importance to Fleischmann's Yeast, for yeast is In tested cases normal functions have been restored 
the richest known source of this health-essential in from 3 days to 5 weeks. Remember that Fleisch- 
vitamine. mann's Yeast is not a cathartic; it is a fresh food 
In addition, because of its freshness, Fleisch- which gradually makes the use of laxatives un- 


mann's Yeast helps the intestines in their elimi- necessary. Eat from 1 to 3 cakes of Fleischmann's 


nation of poisonous waste matter. You get it Yeast a day. 

fresh every day. Skin Many physicians and hospitals are prescribing 
Fleischmann’s Yeast is assimilated like any disorders — Fleischmann's Yeast for impurities of the skin. In 

other food. Only one precaution: if it causes cleared a series of tests forty-one out of forty-two such 

gas dissolve it first in very hot water. This up cases were improved or cured, in some instances in 


does not affect the efficacy of the yeast. a remarkably shore time. 


Eat 1 to 3 cakes a day of Fleischmann’s Yeast, As Fleischmann’s Yeast has a laxative action and 


before or between meals. Have it on the table as it acts very beneficially on all the digestive organs 
at home. Have it delivered at your office and it helps correct the basic causes of these common 
eat it at your desk. Ask for it at noontime at ailments—so often due to wrong eating. Add 
your lunch place. You will like its fresh, Fleischmann’s Yeast to your regular diet—1 to 3 
distinctive flavor and the clean, wholesome cakes a day. — 

taste it leaves in your mouth. 


Place a standing order for Eat Fleischmann’s Yeast 
Fleischmann’sY east with your SSP Sed gy cht or ed 
grocer and get it fresh daily. 

Keep it in a cool, dry place. 

Send 4c in stamps for the valuable 
booklet, “The New Importance of 
Yeast inDiet." Somany requests are 
coming in daily for this booklet that 
it is necessary to make this nominal 
charge to cover cost of handling and 
mailing. Use coupon, addressing 
THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, 
Dept. GG-25, 701 Washington St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Mail this coupon with 4c in stamps 


F um a a S A a Emend a a pd uim 
| The Fleischmann Company 

| Dept. GG-25, 701 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 
| Please send me “The New Importance of Yeast in 
| Diet.” 
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= | the leaders got down to brass tacks and 
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Mellin's Food, 
prepared with milk, 
is a complete food 
for an infant. By 
simply varying the 
proportions in. its 
preparation, it can 
be adapted to chil- 
dren of all ages. 


Write for a Free Trial Bottle 
of Mellin's Food today 


Mellin's Food Company 


Boston, Mass. 


declared that if the New York Central 
would do so-and-so, the city would be 
prepared to do such-and-such. 

“Ah, I'll cuddle up very close to you if 
you talk that way," was Mr. Smith's 
quick response. 

He doesn't believe in dawdling. When 
he was chosen by Director General Mc- 
Adoo as his most important lieutenant 
during the war, the nation's transporta- 
tion arteries were clogged with congested 
traffic and, to make matters worse, a bliz- 
zard was then raging. The first thing 
Smith did was to call for pen and paper; 
and there and then, without consulting 
man or book, he wrote down and imme- 
diately wired to all railroad presidents 
what became known as “The command- 
ments of government operation." These 
instructions, which covered the whole 
problem of railroad operation, Smith 
compressed into less than three hundred 
words. This remarkable statement gives 
such a vivid picture of the masterly way 
Smith's mind works that it is worth giv- 
ing here: 

WasuiNGTON, D. C., Dec. 31, 1917. 

To RaitLRoap PnrsipENTS: By order of the 
Director General of Railroads, Judge Lovett 
concurring as to priority modifications, please 
direct every attention to clearing your line of 
any congestion that exists, wiring me of any 
condition which is beyond individual control, 
with suggestions as to most available method 
of relief. 

You are authorized to disregard priority 
orders to the extent necessary to clear up a 
serious congestion, keeping in mind vital ne- 
cessity for moving food and fuel. 

Wire me particularly where coal is congested 
without prospect of immediate movement, so 
that matter of diversion to open lines or mar- 
kets can be arranged with the Fuel Adminis- 
trator. 

Embargo any consignee who does not release 
freight promptly on arrival. 

So far as practicable, annul passenger trains 
which interfere with giving necessary freight 
service. , 

Keep in touch with your connections and 
afford help to each other in any way possible 
to further general movement; change routing, 
short-haul freight, and make any mutual ar- 
rangements that will facilitate movement and 
delivery of traffic. 

Call upon all employees to lend their efforts 
in this matter of service to the Government 
and the people. 

Endeavor to start trains promptly from 
terminals, and load to permit of the prompt 
movement over divisions. 

Advise by wire daily to New York number 
of cars of freight you have to move above ca- 


Big Prices Paid 
for Drawings 


, Well-trained commercial artists earn $50, 

$75, $100, $150 a week, and sometimes even 

more. If you like to draw, develop your talent—learn 

the secrets that make yourdrawings worth real money. 
Well-tratned artists are always at a premium 


Learn at Home Quickly 


ge book telling 
every detail, and how to 
your age. 
Federal School of 
Commercial Designing 


pacity, location of congestion in the order of 
extent, with prospects of gaining or losing on 
the situation the following 24 hours. 

If you have capacity to handle more business 
on any part of your line, advise between what 
points, and how much, and what you can best 
handle and dispose of. 

If you are holding ‘freight for connections, 
give number of cars, load or empties, and di- 
vide loads into coal, food, government freight 


and other. 
(Signed) A. H. SMITH, 
Assistant to Director General of RRS. 


“In the railroad game,” said Mr. Smith, 
“you can’t afford to take anything for 
granted. I personally have never, at any 
stage of my work, taken a single thing 
for granted. I always want to satisfy 
myself that a thing is right. 

“If anything goes wrong, I want to 
jump in and do my part to get things mov- 
ing again as promptly as is humanly possi- 
ble. A railroad is of no use if it is cut in 


two. It stops functioning. Delays bring 
chaos in an incredibly short time. ~ Pas- 
sengers and goods come rushing alon 

every minute, and if the flow is ‘dammed, 
then the whole road and everybody con- 
nected with it is ‘damned.’ If it is neces- 
sary to topple an engine and a few cars 
over an embankment to put a road back 
into business, then pitch them over. A 
railroad exists to carry passengers and 
freight. The instant it ceases to do that, 
it is not doing what it was created for. 
Therefore, the supreme consideration in 
any emergency—apart from safety, of 
course—must be to 'carry on,' as the 
boys said during the war. 

“Does anyone give a thought, when his 
train pulls out of a station, of all that pre- 
ceded the starting of the train? The 
engineer may have had to get out of bed 
at four o’clock in the morning and battle 
his way to the yard through a rain storm 
or a sleet storm; and so with all the other 
men of the train crew. How did the train 
get there, ready to start? Who got every- 
thing ready—the coal in the tender, oil in 
every bearing, grease in every box of every 
car? How came all the mystifying array 
of signals to be set with such precision 
that, no matter how many trains have 
arrived, or have left every hour, there was 
not only no collision but no delay at any 
stage of the whole process? And remem- 
ber, the railroad's work is never done. It 
goes on day and night, every day. It is 
a race that is never run, never finished. 

“In the United States, railroad trans- 
portation is the best and cheapest on the 
face of the earth. We have a country of 
such vast distances that good railroad 
service is absolutely essential. We have 
more railway mileage than all the coun- 
tries of Europe put together. We have 
enough to circle the globe ten times, 
enough to lay a track from the earth to 
the moon. We Carry 1,235,000,000 pas- 
sengers a year and 390,000,000 tons of 
freight one mile." 


ME: SMITH paused, relaxed, and 
smiled. 

“I like the game,” he added. “I never 
counted the hours I worked when I got 
into it first and I've never counted them 
since. Hours never meant anything to 
me. The job—the doing of the job with 
all there is in you—that’s what gives the 
thrill, that’s what gives zest to life. 

“Recreation? I jump on a horse early 
every morning I’m at home. I live near 
my job; and whenever I can get away 
long enough, I become a farmer—yes, a 
‘dirt farmer.’ I used to keep in trim by 
putting on the gloves and I still like to 
get into the boxing ring. I believe in 
keeping physically fit. The best of health : 
is necessary to make the best of your job, 
no matter what the job is. As Armour 
once said of packing, railroading isn't a 
*kid-glove game. It's a man's job. My 
experiences as a laborer on a construction 
gang laid good foundations by developing 
my muscles and my body. I've felt as fit 
as a fiddle ever since.” 


Note: In the above article Mr. Smith asks 
how many people give a thought to the engine 
driver when they take a railroad journey. 
Read Rex Stuart’s interview, on page 38, 
with the engineer of the Empire State Express. 
It will give you an idea of how we reckless and 
blundering human beings look to the man in 
the cab of a locomotive. Tue Eprron. 
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“Only the fittest shall survive,'' says a 
Es economic law—universal not only in 

ature but in business. Arid every man 
faces this fact—that he must either prove 
that he has the training and knowledge to 
justify his advancement above merely rou- 
tine work or he must give way to those of 
greater skill or ability, for every organiza- 
tion is like a great sieve, constantly shaking 
the ''small'" men down and out. 

Read the story in any pay roll—see how 
the force changes as the sifting process goes 
on—watch the incompetents dropping out 
or kept in small-pay jobs while the trained 
men stay andrise tothe high-salaried places. 

Business is firm in its judgment—it accepts 
no excuses for inefficiency or half-prepared- 
ness. It puts a man just where his ability 
fits him to belong—at the top, or in the 
ranks—or it sifts him out. 


Training That Keeps. Men ‘‘Put’’ 


No matter what position he holds, it is now 
possible for any man to get a training in his 
spare time which will put him on a par with 
many successful men who have spent years 
advancing to executive positions. He can 
make it to the interest of his house to keep 
himonthe pay roll thru all sortsof conditions. 
He gets preference by making himself more 
valuable than the mere plodder or detail 
worker. Mr. Maxwell, Vice President of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., says: ‘‘We are im- 
pressed by any man who has persisted to the 
conclusion of a correspondence course in 
someimportant branchof business training." ' 

LaSalle is giving this kind of training to 
more than 50,000 ambitious men every year 
—developing men from the ranks into exec- 


utive 
tives 


positions NIME present execu- 
or positions of larger responsibility. 
Every mail brings its quota of letters from 
LaSalletrained men telling of rapid pro- 
motion and substantial salary increases. 


Mastery of Business Gained thru 
the LaSalle Problem Method 


LaSalle training not only makes modern 
business knowledge quickly and easily avail- 
able, but it gives this krrowledge in a new 
way—not by requiring tedious memorizing 
or ''grind work," but by the interesting 
method of having the individual handle the 
actual business problems he would meet if 
he were holding an executive job in some 
large organization. 

He has at all times the close pe[sonal 
supervision by mail of a large staff of busi- 
nessand professional experts who guide him 
at every step, correct his errors, answer his 
queries, explain every situation. He gets in 
easily understood form the concrete experi- 
ence of the leading authoritiesin the subject 
he is studying—he gets quickly and thoroly 
in arelatively short time much more than he 
could get in years if he depended upon un- 
organized and undirected study or by merely 
picking up information as he went along. 
His course completed, he has practical 
knowledge—the kind of knowledge that is 
always in demand in the business world. 
He is thoroly trained by the problem 
method, which means that his training is 
plussed by experience. As a result, once 
installed in a good position, he holds it or 
advances while the siftin process is elim- 
inating men who have fai ed to develop 
their latent possibilities. 


porations 
and LaSalle- 
Trained Men 

Every big com- 
mercialcorporation 
and railroad company 
in the United States has 
LaSalle-trained men in re- 
sponsible positions. As many 
as 50 to 2,000 are to be found 
in each of such organizations as 
Standard Oil Co., Ford Motor Co., U. 
S. Steel Corporation, Swift & Co., 
Pennsylvania System, International 
Harvester Co., Armour & Co., Baltimore 
& Ohio R. R., Western ElectricCo., etc., etc. 


Employers have come to realize that LaSalle train- 
ing makes seasoned, efficient men—the kind of men 
who know how to do things—men with trained minds 
whocan make decisions based on complete and accu- 
rate knowledge of correct principles and modern 
business practice, 

The sifting process holds no hazards for the 
trained man—it merely brings him face to face 
with ¿arger opportunities. 


NOTE—To Ambitious Men 


The first step is the most important one because if 
you don't take it you can't progress. A tested, proven 
way to take the first step to a better income—a bigger 
position—permanently increased mental and financial 
power, lies in the marking and forwarding of the cou- 
pon below, A coupon is attached simply to make the 
way easy for the man who has the impulse to act—to 
qualify for bigger, better things—to give real service 
in business. 

“Ten Years’ Promotion in One" is the title of 
a book which has opened a door of greater oppor- 
tunity for many thousands of men. You will find 
it to possess something of real value for you. It 
will be sent without cost and without placing any 
obligation upon you, ; 
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LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 


Dept. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding course and service I have marked with an X 
below. Also a copy of your booklet, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’’ all without obligation to me. 


Business Management: Trainin 
for Official, Managerial, Sales, an 
Executive positions. . c 

[] Hisher Accountancy: Training gc. 
for positions as Auditor, Comp- erence, 
troller, Certified Public Account- 
ant, Cost Accountant, etc. 

LJ Traffic Management — Foreign 
and Domestic: Training for posi- 
tions as Railroad and Industrial 

c Manager, etc. 

[Q Railway Accounting and Station 
Management: Training for Rail- 
way Auditors, Comptrollers, 
Accountants, Clerks, Station 
Agents, Members of Railway and 
Public Utilities Commissions, etc. 


Name ..... 


Cte: Training for Bar; LL. B. 
Degree. 


mmercial Law: Reading, Refer- 


for Business Men. 
DL Industrial ManagementEfficiency: 


Training for Production Managers, 
Department Heads and all those 
desiring training in the 48 factors 
of efficiency. 


Li Business Letter-Writing: Train- 

ing for positions as Correspondent, 
Mail Sales Director, and all Execu- 
tive Letter- Writing Positions. 


for executive 


and Consultation Service 


tractors, 
etc. 


ccu Present POWGON icto peti dle: 


[] Banking and Finance: Training 
sitions in Banks 
and Financial Institutions. 


C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants: Prepares for State 
Board and Institute Examinations. 


C] Modern Foremanship: Trainin 
in the direction and handling o 
industrial forces—for Executives, 
Managers, Superintendents, Con- 
Foremen, Sub-foremen, 


LI Personnel and Employment Man- 
agement: Training for Employers, 
Employment Managers, 
tives, Industrial Engineers. 


[J Business English: Training for 
Business Correspondents and 
Copy Writers. 


[C] Commercial Spanish: Training 

for positions as Foreign Corre- 
spondent with Spanish speaking 
countries. 


[] Effective Speaking: Training in 
the art of forceful, effective speech 
for Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal 
Leaders, Politicians, Clubmen, etc. 


[]Ez»ert Bookkeeping: Training 


Execu- 
for position as Head Bookkeeper. 
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Am I Real ? 


I get a lot of letters which express a cynical 
disbelief that I am alive. 


Wouldn't it give you the willies to encounter 
constantly an illusion that you didn't exist— 
were a sort of disembodied idea? Even my 
friends don't believe that I write my own stuff. 


What is there so extraordinary in a salesman 
writing advertising? 


I know more about Mennen Shaving Cream 
than. any professional advertising writer will 
ever know—and have a truer and deeper 
conviction that Mennen's is infinitely superior 
to every other preparation. 


To be sure, I don't know how to intrigue 
your interest with trick borders, Greek gods, 
athing girls or such advertising technique, 
and I lack the literary gift of weaving a lot 
of scientific sophistries into an apparently 
convincing argument— but I do believe in 

Mennen's. 


I have watched Mennen's grow from 
nothing into a leader. I have seen it change 
the shaving habits of millions. Thousands 
of men have written, thanking me for freeing 
them from the suffering and despondency 
incident to the use of old-fashioned soap. 

I have gazed with amazement at our sales 
chart, each year showing a tremendous gain 
over last year. 


After all, don't you more readily believe 
what a man tells you if he believes it himself? 
Aren't you more successful in convincing 
others if your own convictions are sincere? 


I probably couldn't sell automobiles or oil 
stock, but I can sell Mennen's. I propose to 
sell you. Sooner or later I 
will find a crack in the wall 
of your prejudices and make 
vou understand what a 
joyous experience it is to 
try Mennen's for the first 
time. 


Then you will send 15 
cents for my demonstrator 
tube and you and I will be 
buddies in spirit as long as 
smooth faces are fashionable. 


. 
un Hep 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, N.J. U.S.A. 


Everything is Possible 


(Continued from page 37) 


week, and thus became a fixture, though 
a remote one, on the “Times.” The only 
compensation I received was free seats 
at the theatres. In order to get the news, 
I went to see the various athletic directors 
at odd times during the day and at night. 
I had to work two evenings a week at the 
store, and I wrote my weekly article in the 
back office and with many interruptions. 

Several months passed and the “chance” 
to get on the paper had not developed, so 
I determined to force it. Each week I 
called to see the managing editor and 
pleaded for.a place. Finally in self- 
defense, as he afterward admitted, he 
introduced me to the city editor, who put 
me on the local staff. 


"THE first real jolt of my life came the 
following Saturday when the men were 
paid off. I fully expected to receive some 
compensation, bi all I got was a pleasant 
word. I then ascertained -that I was 
supposed to work for “glory,” until there 
was a vacancy in the ranks of the regular 
reporters. It was a terrible blow. What 
concerned me most was the effect at home. 
It was important that I should produce 
that five dollars every week, and now I 
faced the prospect of receiving no com- 
pensation for an indefinite period. I 
borrowed thirty dollars from my violinist 
brother, and for six weeks I gave my 
mother the usual five-dollar bill ever 
Saturday. It was the only deception 1 
ever practiced with her. ; 
The lesson of that experience was this: 
In my eagerness to break into journalism, 
Thad grabbed at the first opening, with- 
out inquiring what I was to receive for 
my work. I got nothing; and I determined 
that ever afterward I would profit by this 


"omission. In all the years that followed I 


have almost never gone into any enterprise 
involving pay without having a defnite 
business understanding about it before- 
hand. The few times that I deviated from 
this rule have cost me dear. 

I served a hard apprenticeship and did 
every kind of work, from reporting a 
hanging to interviewing a candidate for 
the American Presidency. When I was a 
"cub" and began to meet prominent 
people, I resolved that before I got 
through I would know the men and 
women who were making history every- 
where. I dreamed about it as I sat in the 
police station, waiting for the gong to 
sound that would summon me to a fire, or 
the rattle of the patrol wagon that would 
carry me to the scene of a murder. After 
I had become a full-fledged reporter I got 
the assignment to cover the hotels every 
day, and had to keep on the look-out for 
distinguished arrivals. At first, I had 
some hesitancy about approaching them. 
But I soon discovered that the really 
great man is the simple man; and that the 
one true element of greatness in any in- 
dividual, be he king, statesman, or prince 
of industry, is to make the ordinary 
person feel at home in his presence. 

I have always done more work than 
was expected of me, and have found it a 
good investment. After I was launched 


as a reporter I volunteered to write the 
book reviews on the paper. I had two 
objects in mind: One was to have the 
sproni to read tħe new publications. 

he other was the idea that my reviews 
would get me in personal touch with the 
Eastern publishers, and that somehow I 
would eventually reach New York, the goal 
of every writing man. I had to read from 
twenty to thirty books a week. It meant 
devoting nearly every night to the task. 

Through my reviews Í made the first 
vital acquaintances. Heading them was 
the contact with James Lane Allen. I 
had long admired Mr. Allen's books, and 
when I learned that he was visiting his 
cousin in Louisville I determined to see 
him. A reason was necessary, so I de- 
cided to write an interview with him if 
possible. I found the author of “The 
Choir Invisible" simple, gracious, and 
charming. I said nothing to my city 
editor about this enterprise until I handed 
him the finished article, which was not 
only published but widely copied. I 
regard this article as the pivotal point in 
my life, because out of it grew a close 


‘friendship with Mr. Allen, which influ- 


enced my future more than any other. 
Now for the purely prseil ede of my 
book reviewing: I went every summer to 
spend my two weeks' vacation with Mr. 
Allen in New York. Although my criti- 
cisms had brought me to the attention of 
most of the New York publishers, it was 
through Mr. Allen that I met Walter H. 
Page who was then editor of ‘The 
World's Work’ and whose associate I 
later became. Thus I realized the definite 
ambition that had animated me when I 
started writing reviews, and I was amply 
repaid for all those nights of toil. . 


I HAVE run a little ahead of my story, 
however. When I had been a reporter for 
four or five years, the city editor was com- 
pelled to go away unexpectedly. We had 
no regular assistant city editor. Although 
there were a dozen older and more 
seasoned men on the paper, I happened, 
at the moment, to be the only one in the 
local rooms who had practiced the editin 
of copy and the writing of headlines. I 
had made myself familiar with every de- 
tail of the city editor's job and the routine 
of my associates. The result was that I 
took the city editor's desk in his absence, 
and when he returned I became his perma- 
nent assistant. Preparedness always pays. 
I never have ceased to be a reporter. 
It is without exception the most fascinat- 
ing and enlightening task within my 
knowledge. A day out on the highway of 
actual happening, swhether in politics, 
business, or even the under-world, is 
worth months of academic teaching. The 
reporter is confronted with conditions and 
not theories. Most of all, he is bang-up 
against human nature in the raw. He 
must think and act quickly, and he is 
called upon to appraise character on the 
jump. The reputation of his paper de- 
pends upon the accuracy of his judgment. 
The most important of all lessons that 
I learned in Louisville is that nothing is 
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Asbestos 


and its allied products 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Serves in Conservation 


Heat Insulations, High 
Temperature Cements, 
Asbestos Roofings, 
Packings, Brake 
Linings, Fire 
Prevention 
Products 
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Don’t tear 
wooden 


Lay Asbestos Shingles 
right over them 


penr even bother to patch the 
old roof. You'll save a lot more 
money and worry in the end if you 
layJohns-Manville Asbestos Shingles 
over the old shingles right now. 


Economical ? 
Yes, and better too 


Let the old roof alone. It's an en- 
tirely satisfactory deck for your new 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles. 
The workmen actually save time and 
labor because there’s no tearing up 
to be done. But aside from the econ- 
omy of this method of re-roofing, 
think what you’ll have when the job 
is complete—not just another roof— 
but an everlasting, beautiful, fire -safe 
housetopof Johns-Manville Asbestos, 
and under it a permanent insulating 
blanket afforded by the old protected 
shingles. 

Saving money on the job actually 
results in a more efficient roof. 

And you need never re-roof again 
because Johns- Manville Asbestos 
Shingles are perrnanent — asbestos 
rock fibreand Portland cement united 
under a tremendous pressure. 


No muss or dirt 


Tearing off the old shingles was 
always a nuisance and even a de- 
struction—brokenshrubbery, littered 
lawns, and a great clutter of splin- 
tersand dirt in and around the house. 
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off the old 


shingles 


Obviously this new method avoids 
all this. It is the sort of a clean, quick 
job that the housewife appreciates. 


Fire-safe, of course 


An old roof is a constant fire men- 
ace. At any moment it may betray 
the home it is supposed to protect. 
Covered with Johns-Manville As- 
bestos Shingles it is permanently 
fire-safed. The Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories, Inc., who grade the fire- 
safety of building materials give 
these shingles the highest ratings. 


For new houses, too 


Of course, Johns-Manville Asbes- 
tos Shingles are just as desirable on 
a new house. These shingles are 
as durable as the asbestos rock from 
which they are made. They are 
absolutely weather-tight. There is 
nothing in them to decay or dry 
out, so they are practically indestruc- 
tible. 

Get in touch with your local roofer. 
He will tell you all about shipping, 
weights, shapes, colors and prices. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Inc. 


Madison Avenue, at 41st St., New York City 
Branches in 64 Large Cities 


For Canada: 
CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd. 


Toronto 


Yours HERES a little book that ex- 
plains many phases of roofing 
ideas and economies. A post-card 
asking for "Re-roofing for the Last 
Time" will bring your copy. 


for the 
asking 


IOHNS-MANVI 
Asbestos Shingles 
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HIS NEW INVENTION 


Your Mistakes 
In ENGLISH 


As the result of 
thousands of tests, 
Sherwin Cody found 
that the average per- 
son is only 61% 
effieient in the vita 
points of English. In 
a five minutes’ con- 
versation, or in an 
average one page let- 
ter, from five to fift 
errors will appear. It 
is surprising to see 
how many experi- 
enced stenographgrs 
fall down in spelling 
such common words 
as “business,” ‘‘ab- 
breviate," etc. It is 
astonishing how many 
business men say “be- 
tween you and I" instead of "between you and me," 
and use “who” for ‘‘whom” and mispronounce the 
simplest words. Few people know whether to use one 
or two “c's” or or “r’s,”” whether to spell 
words with “ie” or “ei,” and when to use commas in 
order to make their meaning absolutely clear. 


A REMARKABLE DISCOVERY 


Mr. Cody has specialized in English for the past 
twenty years. But instead of going along in the old 
way he has applied scientifie principles to teaching 
the correct use of our language. He made tens of 
thousands of tests of his various devices before in- 
venting his present method. In all his tests he found 
that the trouble with old methods is that points 
learned do not stick in the mind. In school you were 
asked to remember rules, and if you forgot the rules 
you never could tell what was right and what was 
wrong. For the past five years Mr. Cody has worked 
almost day and night to find a way to replace bad 
habits in writing and speech with good ones. And 
as a result of his experience he evolved his wonder- 
ful new 


SELF-CORRECTING METHOD 


Mr. Cody was granted a patent on his unique device, 
and now he places it at your disposal. This invention 
is simple, fascinating, time-saving, and incomparably 
efficient. You do the lesson given on any page, then 
you see exactly how Mr. Cody himself would correct 
it. You mark your errors and check them in the first 
blank column. Next week you try that page again 
on the second unmarked sheet, correct your errors, 
and check them in the second column. You see at a 
:lance what you have learned and what you have 

ailed to remember, until you have reached the 100% 
point in spelling, punctuation, grammar, expression 
and grammatical usage. 


ONLY 15 MINUTES A DAY 


A remarkable advantage of Mr. Cody's course is the 
speed with which these habit-forming practice drills can 
be carried out. You can write the answers to fifty 
questions in 15 minutes, and correct your work in five 
minutes more. You waste no time in going over the 
things you already know. Your efforts are automati- 
cally concentrated on the mistakes you are in the habit of 
making, and through constantly being shown the right 
way, you soon acquire the correct habit in place of the 
incorrect habit. There are no rules to remember. There 
is no tedious copying. There is no heart-breaking 
drudgery. 


NEW BOOK FREE 


Every time you talk, every time you write, you show 
what you ùre. Your English reveals you as nothing else 
can. When you_use the wrong word, when you mis- 
pronounce a word, when you misspell a word, when you 
punctuate Incorrectly) when you use flat, ordinary words, 
you handicap yourself. If you feel your jack of Language 

‘ower, if you are ever embarrassed by mistakes, if you 
cannot command the exact words to express your ideas, 
our new booklet ''How to Speak and Write Masterly 
English" will prove a revelation to you. Merely mail 
the coupon, and it will be sent by return mail. Learn 
how Sherwín Cody's new invention makes command of 
language easy to gain in 15 minutes a day. 


Mail this coupon or a postal AT ONCE 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
99 Searle Building, Rochester, New York 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
99 Searle Bldg., Rochester, New York 


Please send me at once your Free Book '' How to Speak 
and Write Masterly English.” 


Sherwin Cody 


impossible, and that everything is worth 
trying. If a good reporter were given the 
assignment to interview St. Peter, he 
would stop at nothing short of suicide to 
make good. He would at least get a 
“story” out of it, and not come back to 
his office empty-handed. The phrase, 
“It can't be done,” is not in the practical 
textbook of newspaperdom. 

During the past few years I have had 
to do much public speaking and have 
made two lecture tours. Often, when I 
stood on the platform and faced thousands 
of people, I thought of the time when I 
stuttered so badly that the very thought 
of appearing before an audience filled me 
with apprehension. This brings me to 
what I consider the biggest thing I ever 
did, so far as affecting my own career is 
concerned. 


I WAS not born with any defect of 
speech, but I acquired a sort of stammer 
from a boy with whom I played. This 
affliction was the bane of my school days. 
Frequently I knew my lessons but was 
unable to say them. When I became a 
reporter I labored under a serious handi- 
cap, because I had to use the telephone 
almost incessantly, and the average 
stammerer, however smoothly he may 
sail vocally in ordinary conversation, gets 
acute stage fright the moment he picks up 
the receiver. 1 realized that speech, not 
bread, is the staff of life, and I resolved to 
cure myself. 

I also made up my mind that I would 
know how to speak before people. As a 
reporter I attended hundreds of banquets 
and often watched famous men nfake sad 
spectacles of themselves. Every man 
should know how to talk on his feet, for it 
is an asset in whatever he essays. 

What did I do to stop stuttering? 
First of all, I said to myself: “ Everything 
is possible.” With this constantly before 
me, I started in to experiment. I ascer- 
tained that I did not stutter when I spoke 
slowly and breathed regularly. "Therefore 
I made it a point to keep my lungs filled 
with air before I talked, and then exhale 
as I spoke. Soon this became a habit and 
I could enunciate with scarcely any inter- 
ference. Unconsciously I had hit on the 
crux of the whole stuttering problem, be- 
cause the fault ordinarily lies in a lack of 
regular respiration. 

When I told myself that everything 
was worth trying, I was simply doing 
what I have continued to do until this 
day. If I have an undertaking in hand, I 
order my forces into action precisely in 
the same way that a superior ofhcer 
orders his men. I drive myself infinitely 
harder than I would ever submit to be 
driven by others. It is merely a part of 
what I call self-discipline. 

The episode of the stuttering cure did 
much more than emancipate me from a 
disconcerting bondage. At the outset, and 
in order to speak without impediment, I 
had to talk slowly. This gave me more 
time to think, and with it came something 
of that all-important quality of repose. 
It taught me restraint in all things— 
except possibly in the matter of work. 

When I went to New York I never had 
written a magazine article. Once more I 
had a little conversation with myself, and 
again I unfurled the injunction, “ Every- 
thing is possible," from the masthead. 
I knew that my great chance had come, 


and I was determined that nothing short 
of the grave should keep me from realizing 
on it. Writing for the magazine was not 
much different from writing for the paper, 
except that.I had ample time for investi- 
gation, the subjects were more compre- 
hensive, and at least I was out in the open 
world where, in the vernacular, “‘the sky 
was the limit." When you have learned 
your job thoroughly in a restricted field 
the universe can hold no terrors for you. 
The craft remains the same. 

During that formative period on the 
magazine I lived in a hall bedroom almost 
directly opposite the hotel where I now 
write this article. I passed this hotel 
every day and wondered if the time would 
ever come when I could afford to live there. 

I believe that I wrote my first magazine 

article not less than twenty times; but I 
had the satisfaction of seeing it printed 
exactly as I wrote it. 
` The fact that in my new field I had a 
vastly larger audience gave me a larger 
sense of responsibility. This is why I 
work as hard to-day as I did when I lived 
in that hall bedroom; and there is a 
definite reason for this labor. I can sum 
it up in a single sentence: I regard every 
article or book that I write just as if it 
were the first piece I was preparing for 
publication. This means that I put the 
very best of me into it. I never assume 
that because I happen to be the author of 
an article it will automatically be pub- 
lished. My whole attitude toward it is 
that it must “get over.” 

I have known writers who became care- 
less after a first success, because they 
felt that their reputation could carry the 
overhead burden ‘of unsatisfactory prod- 
uct. But that burden is always excessive, 
and in the end they go into the discard 
unless they get back to the faith, enthu- 
siasm, and determination that marked 
their earlier efforts. What I say about 
writing is equally true of every other en- 
deavor. The moment a man slacks in his 
sincerity, or thinks that he can afford to 
be slipshod, he sounds his own doom. 


HAVE learned that the best way to 

regard an article is to take it for granted 
that your reader never has heard of the 
subject. Therefore, you must tell him all 
about it and leave nothing to inference. 
Fine writing means nothing if it says 
nothing. The Bible and Abraham Lincoln 
have been my models for simplicity of 
style. I never hesitate to repeat the same 
word again and again if it happens to be 
a direct Anglo-Saxon word and exactly 
conveys my meaning. Lord Northcliffe 
once told me that he believes the secret of 
success in journalism lies in constant repe- 
tition. "What people want is informa- 
tion,” he said. 

I never interview a well-known person- 
age without first knowing a great deal 
about him. If he is interested in golf, 
baseball, first editions, etchings, yachting, 
travel, politics, or prohibition, I invariably 
discuss his favorite topic with him before 
I get down to the immediate business. 
Likewise, I never approach two men in 
the same way. Every human being is a 
law unto himself and demands some par- 
ticular wrinkle all his own. -I could not 
employ the same "selling" talk with 
Haig that I did with Roosevelt. Their 
temperaments were exactly opposite, and 
I had to consider these temperaments 10 
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His Diary 
Mightynicetobebackagainwithallmyold 
pals—especially this SHEAFFER Pen. It’s 
adarb! I never flunked an exam with itlast 
year—it never fails me. Inoticeeverybody 
worth knowing writes with a SHEAFFER. 
There’s a freshman girl using one right 
now—a good excuse to get acquainted. 


Her Diary 


Everybody’ssostrange. I’m glad I’ve gotmy 
friendly, reliable SHEAFFER Pencil. It's 
my only connection with home. Looks like 
a nice upper-classman opposite. He uses a 
SHEAFFER, too. Hope he speaks to me. 
We'lltalk about SHEAFFER Pens— that's 
one good thing we have in common. 


Fashionable Ebony Finished Pen, illustrated below, with plain solid gold band and clip— No. 29C — $8.00 
W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY, FORT MADISON A IOWA 


CHICAGO 


HEAFFE 


PEN=PENCI 


NEW YORK 


KANSAS CITY 


DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
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AT THE BETTER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


The American Magazine 


It required this girl's entire time every day to 
hand-address 800 envelopes in which a Boston 
broker mailed his daily market letter. 


Last week, with her regular Ld cadre. she 
stenciled the 800 addresses into Addresserpress 
address cards. She did it in less than six hours. 


She filed the 800 address cards in alphabetical 
order in this special cabinet—filed them just 
like index cards. 


And now each day she puts the address cards 
into the hopper of the Addresserpress, and as 
fast as she can turn the hand crank— 


—each address is transferred onto an envelope 
ataspeed of 800 addresses in thirty minutes, 


Send for our Booklet 
" ADDRESSERPRESSING" 


The Elliott Co. 


144 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


the methods I employed to make them talk. 

I always have a definite idea to release, 
in case a cold and cynical gentleman sud- 
denly turns on me at the start and de- 
mands, “‘ Well, young man, what have you 
on your mind?” You must make a quick 
come-back; for on the readiness of your 
retort and your corresponding ability to 
listen attentively, depends the fate of 
your interview. 

Another precaution that has proved 
serviceable is to be prepared for opposi- 
tion. If Iam called upon to ask a man a 
series of difficult questions I assume that 
somewhere along the line he will raise 
objections. I therefore put myself in his 
place and try to assume his point of view. 
If you can anticipate trouble it often 
ceases to be trouble, and your battle is 
won. 


JN ALL this psychology of approach, as it 
: may be called, memory plays a big part. 
It not only pays to be attentive but also 
retentive. Fhe most eminent of men is 
flattered when you can recall to him what 
he said in a passing conversation the last 
time you met him. I have had to remem- 
ber long interviews without putting down 
a note and have often been asked how I 
did it. It is due to two things: training, 
and a firmly rooted desire to lean on my 
own resources. Most English newspaper 
men know shorthand and become de- 
pendent upon it. It is a bad habit. In 
my boyhood I memorized thousands of 
lines of poetry. I made them stick in my 
mind because I constantly visualized the 
verse. 

When I began to write about Wall 
Street none of the great captains of 
capital had ever been interviewed. The 
Standárd Oil Company was a citadel of 
silence around which the storms of denun- 
ciation had beaten for over thirty years, 
and it had never raised a voice in reply. 
I believed it had something worth-while 
to say. When I broached the subject to a 
minor company official he was almost 
horrified, and replied, “It has never been 
done.” My answer was, “It is time to 
begin," whereupon I was informed that 
my project was unthinkable. I rejoined, 
ME eryting is worth trying. All I want 
is a chance to state my case.” I finally 
got to John D. Archbold, the super- 
sphinx in that gilded domain of mystery 
and aloofness. [told him that every story 
had two sides and that his had not been 
told. The result was that Mr. Archbold 
wrote for me the first printed defense of 
the Standard Oil Company, and it pointed 
the way to a new era of frankness in Wall 
Street. 

I had an illuminating experience with 
Sir James M. Barrie, from whom I also 
got the first published interview. Barrie 
was even more inaccessible than Lloyd 
George and infinitely less communicative. 
Lloyd George had a conspicuous public 
office and his name and utterance were on 
every tongue. Barrie was secluded in a 
London flat and led the life of a recluse. 


On three successive trips to Europe I. 


failed to locate him. On the fourth I had 
an appointment with him, but he went 
off to Scotland. I then wired him that 
no matter whether he was in England, 
Ireland, Wales, or France—it was during 
the war—I would come to him if only to 
spend ten minutes. He yielded and met 
me in London. What had impressed him 


was that I had not wavered in my de- 
termination to get what I wanted. 

How did I first meet all these men? 
This, of course, is the all-important pre- 
liminary detail. For one thing, I have 
always been connected with periodicals of 
large influence, and their name paves the 
way. The most potent assistance, how- 
ever, has come from big personalities 
themselves. When you have played the 
game straight with a man, and have not 
had your sense of honor distorted by an 
impetuous desire to print an exclusive or 
sensational statement just for the sake of 
pride or glory, that man will always be 
your friend. I have never written the 
most interesting matter that I have col- 
lected. I did not because it was told to 
me in confidence. There have been times 
when I could have precipitated a flurry in 
Wall Street, or have caused the overthrow 
of a Government in Europe if I had 
heeded the mistaken instinct that every- 
thing should be published. Journalism is 
a high and noble profession and should be 
employed only*as a constructive force. 
Abuse is what makes it "yellow." 

'To see a thing for myself has been a 
fetish with me. I have never written 


‘about any subject or any man without 


having a personal contact. A single 
paragraph in which I could use the first 
person singular is of more value than a 
volume of second-hand information. Here 
is an illustration: I was asked to write 
some articles about the Belgian Congo, 
and was informed that all the data were 
available in New York and Brussels. I 
answered that I would not write about it 
unless I went to Africa. I was then told 
that it was a long and hazardous trip, to 
which I replied, “I will go, or I will not 
write the articles." In order to do this 
work I traveled exactly twenty-eight 
thousand miles. But I was able to present 
an intimate story that dealt with the 
country and the people as I saw them. 


NEARLY every day somebody remarks 
to me, “What an interesting life you 
lead. You travel everywhere and meet 
everybody. How easy!" I admit that my 
life is interesting, but it is far from easy. 
During the Great War I had a trans-At- 
lantic commutation. ticket and held the 
world's endurance record as a civilian sub- 
marine dodger. I crossed the North Sea ina 
British warship through the floating mine 
fields on my way to the Russian Revolu- 
tion, and I followed the Allied battle-line 
from the North Sea down to the Italian 
Alps. SincetheArmistice I have penetrated 
the African jungle and lived with canni- 
bals, which can "hardly be called a spring- 
time frolic. This movement, and much 
more that I could enumerate, has been in 
pursuit of information. In the effort to get 
it I have had my largest compensation. 

When all is said and done, the Gospel 
of Life is the Gospel of Work. I have 
never been happy save when I was up and 
doing. Hence, ls at it all the time. I 
do not play golf or bridge, but I find my 
diversion in personality and in per- 
formance. Whenever possible I walk five 
miles every day, and as I walk I think out 
the work I have to do. I rest through 
action. I have traveled fast because l 
have traveled alone; but I have seen much 
of the world and, what is more important, 
I have touched the human mainsprings 
that make things happen. 
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Your Reading Problem 
Solved by Dr. Eliot 


of Harvard 


The reading you have always 
wanted to do, the reading that 
means a broader outlook, bigger 
success, thal means thinking 
straight and talking well—how 
you can do this reading in fifteen 
minutes a day is told by Dr. Eliot 
in this booklet 


Hc. can you gain, in just a few 
delightful minutes' reading each 
day, that knowledge of a few truly 
great books which will distinguish 
you always as a well-read man or 
woman? How can you, by reading, 
acquire a deep and true conception 
of human nature and human affairs? 
How are you to become well versed 
in those niceties, no less than in 
those fundamentals of life, which 
you can know only by carefully 
selected reading, never by random 
reading? 


It is that question, of so much im- 
portance to you, as it is to every 
thinking person, that you will find 
answered in the booklet describing 
Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books. 


It tells you what few great books— 
biographies, histories, novels, dra- 
mas, poems, books of science and 
travel, philosophy, and religion— 
picture the progress of civilization, 


Clip and Mail this Coupon 


P. F. Collier & Son Company 
416 West 13th Street, New York 


By mail, absolutely free and without obli- 
gation, please send me the little guidebook 
to the most famous books in the world, 
describing Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books, and containing the plan of reading 
recommended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 


Gives Dr. Eliot's own plan of liberal 


education through reading. 


and, as Dr. Eliot says, “enrich, re- 
fine, and fertilize the mind." 


Every well-informed man and wom- 


„an should at least know something 


about 


Dr. Eliot's 
Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books 


The booklet tells about it—how 
Dr. Eliot has put into his Five- 
Foot Shelf *the books essential to 
the Twentieth Century idea of a 
cultivated person;" how he has so 
arranged these books that even fif- 
teen minutes a day are enough; how, 
in these pleasant moments of spare 
time, by using the reading courses 
Dr. Eliot has provided, you can get 
the knowledge of literature and life, 
the culture, the broad viewpoint 
that progress in every walk of life 
demands to-day. 
"For me," wrote one man, “your 
little free book meant a big step 
forward, and it showed me besides 
the way to a vast new world of 
pleasure." 


Every reader of The American 
Magazine is invited tohavea copy 
of this handsome and entertain- 
ing little book which is being dis- 
tributed to acquaint people with 
Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books. Merely mail the coupon 
to-day. 


P. F. Collier & Son Company 
416 West 13th Street New York 


The Family's Money 


Some Surprising 
- Facts About Saving 


By W. Fellowes Morgan 


President of the Merchants' Association 
of New York 


OR several years I have been 
studying human beings and their 
habits—or lack of habits—with 
reference to thrift. The research has had 
real fascination. Its most surprising 
feature has been the consistency with 
which a lot of my old ideas have been 

knocked topsy-turvy. 
ere are some things I have found out: 

I. The rate of interest his savings will 
draw—in banks, bonds or business—is 
one of the minor issues affecting a man’s 
thrift. The wage earner who wants to 
spend $100 will not save it any more 
quickly to get $8 a year than he will to 
get $2 or $3 a year. 

2. “Boom” days pack a psychology 
that preys on the savings spirit. Ása rule, 
more money or at least a much larger 
percentage of his income is put aside by 
the average man in hard times than in 
days of S Pads 

3..Saving's biggest reward is neither 
the interest rate nor the proverbial “nest 
egg." It is the mental effect of owning 
property—the increased efficiency that 
comes from a spirit at ease and unafraid. 

4. Almost no one needs to be taught 
the importance of thrift: You know that 
already. You need, instead, to be started 
on systematic saving, and forced to keep it 
up long enough to establish the habit. Ev- 
erything from that time on is automatic. 

5. Married men—despite their added 
responsibilities—save more than single 
men. Foreign-born residents are more 
thrifty than native Americans. 


THAT the poor save at all is evidence of 

a more powerful motive than the few 
dollars of interest they hope to get. In- 
deed, the average person is so unmindful 
of interest that he keeps his money in his 
own possession until he has from $50 to 
$300 before depositing it. 

The Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, 
of New York City, is the largest institu- 
tion of its kind in the country. Drop in 
there any day, and you will see scores of 
poorl diced foreigners—women with 
sse over their heads and children in 
tow—lined up to make deposits. “Poor 

eople!" you will say. "Probably they're 
baiting $5 or $10.” You would be all 
wrong! The average deposit in this bank 
is $201—often the savings of many months. 

A perfectly sound mutual savings bank 
in Connecticut closed its doors not long 
ago on account of decreased business. 
This bank was the only one in the state 
that paid 6 per cent interest on deposits. 
Also, it was in splendid financial shape. 
Upon liquidation there was $1.75 in assets 
for every dollar of liabilities. “And yet, 
despite the high interest rate, people 
stopped coming to it. 

Our postal savings system was started 
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When pipes begin to gossip 
you hear something - 


Listen' to old Corn Cob: 

“Im plain enough, 
but when I'm filled with Velvet I give any 
man the best smokin' he ever had. But shucks, 
it ain't me; it's that fine Kentucky Burley." 


Get this from the Briar: 

“My boss and I had a 
hot time until he tried cool, smooth Velvet. 
But I just kept on telling him about this 
tobacco that was cured and age-mellowed 
in wooden hogsheads. And now he knows 
what natural ageing does to Velvet." 


And this from Straight Stem: 

*['ve been pestered 
with all kinds of high-falutin mixtures, but, 
say—no one ever handed me tobacco as good 
as aged-in-the-wood Velvet—it can’t be done." 


Copy right 1921, Liggett &* Myers Tobacco Co. 
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; in January, 1911. By November, 1913, 
4 there were more than 13,000 depositories. 


Then these offices began closing for lack 
of business. In June, 1918, they numbered 
.. . THE AMERICAN 
ToBAcco CoMPANY 


i ee is ner orandi eik 
Witt Make Tuis Con- 
TRACT WiTH You. 


almost no other savings facilities, that 
most of the offices were closed. The in- 
creasingly prosperous ones were in big 
cities where banks were on every hand— 
fine, sound institutions that had public 
confidence. And yet the banks paid 4 and 
414 per cent, while the postal savings 
system paid only 2 per cent, and that only 
if the money were untouched for a whole 
year. 

Proofs are plentiful that people do not 
save more money when they have a lot of 
it to save. One illustration will suffice: 
Official figures for New York show that, 
though half a million people were out of 
work early in the present year, the bank 
deposits were greater than in the flush 
times a year or so ago. Industry's down- 
ward trend reached bottom the first two 
weeks last January. Yet the Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank, from January tst to Ioth, took 
in $3,622,000 as against $1,824,000 dur- 
ing the first ten days of 1920. 


I HAVE often been amazed at the univer- 

sality with which thrift goes hand in hand 
with good habits of all kinds. Savings 
give people stability; they become better 
and steadier workers. 

An extended survey of 20,000 em ployees 
in an important hubiere revealed that 
out of a labor turn-over of 187 per cent 
only four per cent consisted of married 
householders, and only 11 per cent was 
composed of people who paid rent on 
houses, apartments and flats. The mal- 
contents were mostly just ‘“roomers.” 

Saving money helps a man to do better 
work. Any employer will tell you that. 
The officers of a Chicago bank declare 
that the highest efficiency in their offices 
| is registered by nared men who own 
homes. Next to them are married men 
who are planning to build or buy homes. 

heir men who own no property, are 
only 6o per cent efficient. 

Samuel M. Vauclain, president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, refuses to 
raise a man’s salary until that man has 
demonstrated that he can save money on 
the salary he is then earning. 

The General Motors Company adds 
one dollar to every dollar saved by its 
employees. It is characterized by one of 
the officers of the company as one of the 
best investments the company ever made. 

“T just can't keep her at work," said 
the manager. “She is so good at her job 
and makes so much money that she won't 
work more than three days a week." 

"What does she do with her spare 
time?" 

“Spends her money enjoying herself." 

The man in charge of the thrift system 
in that particular institution sold this 
‘woman the idea of saving and investing. 
Subsequently she didn't miss a single day. 

You pay your debts to the butcher and 
the grocer. Pay your debt to yourself! A 
few sound bonds, a home of your own, 
even a bank account, will give you a men- 
tal independence. You need bow to no 
man’s whims. If the worst comes to the 
Worst, you can tell your boss to go to 
the dickens. But the best part of it is— 
you won't have to. 


WaLk INTO ANY STORE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
To-Dav AND TRY THE 
LORD SALISBURY 
TURKISH CIGARETTE. 
SHOULD IT Nor Ap- 
PEAL To Youn TAsTE 
THE CLERK WiLL HAND 
You Back Your Money 
ON THe Spor. 


Ir Witt Pay You To Try — 
Because~It Is THe ONLY Hich Grape 
TURKISH CIGARETTE IN THE Wort 
THAT SeLLs For So Littie Money. 


INCORPORATED 
11 Fifth Avenue — which means that iF you dont like LORD SALISBURY 
Nest None MY. Cigarettes yov can get your money back from the dealer 


Ir ir SHoutD Happen Thart A DEALER 
REFusEs To CARRY Our Our OFFER, 
SEND THE Open Packace WITH THE 

REMAINING CicARETTES TO THE MAIN 
Orrice Or THe AMERICAN ToBACCO 
Company, III Fifth AVENUE, New 
York City, Wir Your Name Ano 
Aporess PLAiNLY WRITTEN Ano We 
Witt Seno You Our CHeck Fon 
THe Amount You Spent. 


~ LORD SALISBURY 


TURKISH CIGARETTE 


WRAPPED IN AN INEXPENSIVE, MACHINE-MADE PAPER 
PACKAGE TO KEEP QUALITY UP AND PRICE DOWN. 


‘on the hoof” and 


1000-Ib. steer yielding 550 lbs. of beef 
[eee fatale sl e 


Cattle cost 
$117.90 


Sale price of 


By-products 


from one steer 


$25.41 


Sale price of beef 
per 550-lb. carcass 


$100.70 


Price per cwt. $18.31 
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Beef— 


Packing house meat expense . 


Net value of by-products . 


Here are some interesting fig- 
ures on comparative live stock 
and meat prices for 1920 and 
1921. 


Examination of the chart above 
and the figures on the sides of 
the page prove conclusively the 
close relationship that exists 
between the cost of live animals 
and the selling prices of manu- 
factured products therefrom. 


The average producer of live 
stock and theaverage consumer 
of meat, in making compari- 
sons of prices for the same 
period, would find that live 
stock prices declined an average 
of $41.60 or 35 per cent, while 
meat prices show only a decline 
of $24.61 or 25 per cent. 


Why the discrepancy ? Why 
didn’t the decline in price of 
“beef on the hook” keep pace 
with the live stock decline? 
Why did the price of live ani- 
mals decline 35 per cent, while 
the wholesale price of beef 
declined only 25 per cent? 


Swift & Company is able to 
obtain only 550 pounds of meat 
from the average 1000 -pound 
steer. The other 450 pounds 
are made up of hide, fats, and 


Sale price of beet at packing howe -| 100.70] 7609] 24.61] 5: 
[terete oe domed ewe | wap vas ase] 
Decine in price of meat and byproducts |_| 23 
[Destine in tive ete pees =| 


J raf emp ow 
asm ree [ na 7n 


41.60 T: 


waste. In May, 1920, there 
was considerable value to this 
by-product material, but in 
May, 1921, it declined in value 


$17.93 or 71 per cent, more than * 


double the live animal decline 
and nearly three times the 
dressed beef price decline. 


In other words, approximately 
one-half of the steer brought 
only about one-fourth of what 
it had brought the year before. 


The figures show that the total 
decline in the values of the beef 
*on the hook" and of the by- 
products was $42.54 or 34%, 
which approximately balances 
the decline in costs of animals 
*on the hoof," which was 
$41.60 or 35 per cent. 


Swift & Company cannot for 
long pay more for live stock 
than it can net for meat and 
by-products. 


Swift quality, of course, re- 
mains, as always, unchanged 
and unaffected, and the public 
continues to be satisfied in its 
high expectancy toward Swift's 
Fresh Meats as well as toward 
the famous Swift Brands— 
Premium Hams and Bacon and 
Silverleaf Brand Pure Lard. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 40,000 shareholders 


‘on the hook” 


May 
1921 


Cattle Cost 
$76.30 


Sale price of 
By-products 
from one steer 


$7.48 


Sale price of beef 
per 550-Ib. carcass 


$76.09 


Price per cwt. $13.83 
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HEREVER there are electrical dealers and stores 

specializing on quality electrical goods, will be found 
motor-driven appliances equipped with Robbins & Myers 
Motors. The washing machine, vacuum cleaner or like device 
can render satisfactory service only when the reliability of 
the motor is assured. Dealers have learned that manufac- 
turers who use ReM Motors build their products on a 
quality basis throughout. For nearly twenty-five years R&M 
Motors have largely contributed to the satisfaction enjoyed 
in countless homes through quality electrical appliances. . 


Robbins 


wit 


sare at your best so that your Bradley is $ 


_ of your favorite store. 


Slip into a Bradley 
and OutofDoors" — — 


h $e P ^ 
Yos look so young, you feel so at your best - ji 
dn ‘a Bradley, that it lures you out-of-doors. | 1 ys 1 


| Nature then contrives to keep you young eL 


better than a doctor's prescription. í 


Bradleys are made in a great variety of — — 
styles and color combinations for your — 
selection. See the new Bradleys for the 
entire family at the Bradley Denuo Tw 
Or— write us at once for the new det 

Book of Bradley Styles for 1922. 4 


— Braptey Knittinc Company, Deravan, Wis. 
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Are You Wal we 


Who wouldn't be 
proud of this gor- 
geous design copied 
from the best of Persian 
art. It’s Congoleum 
Pattern No. 388. In the 
6x9 foot size, the price is 
only $9.75. 


Look for this 
Gold Seal 


Don't buy a “cat in a bag." 
Look for this absolute pledge 
of floor-covering quality. 
You will find this pledge 
of *Satisfaction guaranteed 
or your money back" pasted 
on the face of all genuine 
Congoleum. Be certain it 
is there. 


“We're becoming regular *home- 
bodies’. But it’s so pleasant with 
this beauty of a rug and everything, 
that I’m content to stay right here.” í 


And how much time and work these 
popular rugs save, too! No more back 
breaking sessions with broom and dust-pan. 
Just whisk a damp mop over the smooth 
waterproof surface, and your rug is spotless. 


_No rifted edges or turned back corner 
either. Congoleum Rugs cling to the floor 
without fastening. i 


And they're so inexpensive and durab 


I4 x 3 feet $ .60 3 x 4% feet $1.80 
3 x3feet 1.20 3x6 feet 2.40.7 


The pattern illustrated is made only in the sizes below. Howe 
the smaller rugs can be had in colors to harmonize with it. — 

6 xọfeet $ 9.75 9 x 10% feet $16.60 

744 x 9 feet 11.85 9x12 feet 19.00 
Prices in the Far West average 15% higher than those quoted: dm. 


Canada prices average 25% higher. All prices 
subject to change without notice. 


CoNGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Chicago San Francise 
Cleveland Boston Minneapolis Kansas C 
Dallas St. Louis Pittsburgh Atlanta Moi 


Gold Seal 
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Theres lasting satisfaction 
in owning a Victrola 


When the instrument you buy for your home is 
a Victrola you have the satisfaction of knowing: 


that it was specially made to play Victor 
records; 


that the greatest artists make their Victor 
records to play on Victrola instruments; 


that you hear these artists exactly as they 
expected you to hear them, because 
they themselves tested and approved : : ^» 
their own records on the Victrola. HIS MASTERS VOICE 


A x This trademark and the trademarked 
Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records word ‘Victrola’ identify all our products 

s x Look under the lid! Look on the label! 
demonstrated at all dealers in Victor products 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
on the 1st of each month. Camden, N. J. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


— 
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. It's economy —a stylish 
long wearing overcoat 
made by 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
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The Only Sure Way to Avoid 


Embarrassment 


Do you know the correct thing to 
say in this embarrassing situation ? 


Do you know the correct thing to 
wear to every social occasion? 


Do you know how to word invita- 
tions, acceptances, etc. ? 


í3 
Nas 


Do you know how to create con- 
versation when left alone with 
a noted person? 


Do you know what to say when 
you arrive late at am entertain- 
ment? 


E have all had our embarrass- 

ing moments. We all suffered 

moments of keen humiliation, 
when we wished that we had not done 
or said a certain thing. We have all 
longed, at some time or other, to know 
just what the right thing was to do, 
or say, or write. 

Every day, in our business and 
social life, puzzling little questions of 
good conduct arise. We 
know that people judge 
us by our actions, and 
we want to do and say 
only what is absolutely 
in good form. But, oh, 
the embarrassing blun- 
ders thar are made 
every day by people 
who do not know! 


The Only Way 


There is only one sure 
way to be calm and 
well-poised at all times 
—to be respected, hon- 
ored and admired wher- 
ever you happen to be. 
And that is by knowing 
definitely, positively, the 
correct thing to do on all 
occasions. Whether you 
are dining in the most 
exclusive restaurant or 
at the most humble 
home, whether you are 
at the most elaborate 
ball or the most simple 
barn-dance, whether you 
are in the company of 
brilliant celebrities or ordinary people, 
you will be immune to all embarrass- 
ment, you will be safe from all blun- 
dering mistakes—if you know the 
simple rules of etiquette. 


What Is Etiquette ? 


Etiquette is not a fad. It is not a 
principle or theory or belief. It is 
meant not merely for the very wealthy 
or for the extremely well-educated. It 
is meant for all people, who, in the 
course of their everyday life, find it 
necessary to keep themselves well in 
hand; to impress by their culture, 
their dignity; to know how to be 
trusted and respected in business, and 
admired in the social world; and for 
women who wish to be considered at 
all times cultured and charming. 

It is embarrassing to overturn a 
cup of coffee and not know just 
what to say to the hostess. It is 
embarrassing to arrive late to an 
entertainment, and not know the 
correct way to excuse yourself. It is 
embarrassing to be introduced to 
some brilliant celebrity, and not 
know how to acknowledge the intro- 
duction and lead subtly to channels of 
interesting conversation. ` 

The man who is polished, impres- 
sive, and the woman who is cultured, 
will find the doors of the most exclu- 
sive society opened to admit them. 
But the world is a harsh judge—and 
he who does not know what to do and 
say and wear on all occasions will find 
himself barred, ignored. 

You have often wondered how to 
word invitations, how to acknowledge 
introductions, how to ask a lady to 
dance, how to act at the wedding, the 
funeral, the theatre, the opera. Here 
is your opportunity to find out the 
absolutely correct thing to do, say, 
write and wear on all occasions. 

The Book of Etiquette, in two 
large volumes, covers every detail 
of everyday etiquette. It tells you 
how to act at the dinner table, how to 


—if 


not know 
them? 


-it 
-it 


. 
—if 
were left with him, or 
her, alone? 


—if 
—if 


mal affair? 


What Would 
YOU Do— 


severalplatesand 
cnafing-diahi were 
set be! 

& restaurant and you did 


how to use 


you arrived late 
at an entertain- 
ment? 

you overturned a 
cup of coffee on 
your 
table-linen? 
you were intro- 
duced to a noted 
celebrity 


the hundreds of situa- 
tions in which you should 
know exactly the correct 
thing to do or say. 


excuse yourself if you drop a fork, how 
to accept and refuse a dance, how to 
write and answer invitations, how to 
make and acknowledge introductions. 
It tells you what to wear to the dinner, 
the dance, the party, what to take on 
week-end trips and on extended Sum- 
mer trips. 

You cannot do without the 
Book of Etiquette. You need it 
to refer to whenever 
some important event is 
pending. You need it 
to refer to whenever you 
are in doubt, whenever 
you are puzzled, anx- 
ious. It corrects the 
blunders you have per- 
haps unknowingly been 
making; helps you to 
avoid all embarrass- 
ment; 
way to be always, at all 
times, cultured, impres- 
sive and charming. 


Send No Money 
Five-Day FREE 


ore you in 


hostess’ 


and 


you were not Examination 
asked tos dance The complete two- 
you made an volume set of the 
embarrass m L Book of Etiquette 
will be sent to you 
These are only a few of FREE for 5 days. 


Glance through the 
books. Read a page here 
and there. See for your- 
self some of the blunders 
you have been making. 
You will immediately realize that 
the Book of Etiquette is a won- 
derful help to you. 

Just mail the coupon below, filled in 
with your name and address. Don't 
send any money—just the coupon. 
The two-volume Book of Etiquette 
will be sent to you at once— 
FREE to read, examine and study. 
After 5 days, you have the privilege of 
returning the books without obliga- 
tion, or keeping them and sending 
$3.50 in full payment. 


Do It NOW! 


Send off the coupon today—now— 
before you forget. You've often won- 
dered what you would do or say 
in a certain embarrassing situation. 
You've often wished you had some 
authoritative information regarding 
right conduct. 

Don't overlook this opportunity to 
examine for yourself the famous 
Book of Etiquette. Don't wait 
until some very embarrassing incident 
makes you regret that you never 
knew the right thing to do or say. 
Here's your opportunity to examine 
the Book of Etiquette in your 
own home without cost. You cannot 
afford to miss this opportunity. Mail 
the coupon NOW. Nelson Double- 
day, Inc., Dept.5810,Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


shows you the, 


Do you know the embarrassing 
blunders to be avoided at the 
wedding? 


Do you know the correct way to 
introduce people? 


Do you know how to avoid em- 
barrassment at exclusive restau- 
rants? 


Do you know the correct etiquette 
of the theatre and opera? 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC. 
Dept. 5810, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


Book of Etiquette. 
or send you $3.50 in full payment. 


Name........ TED 


more. 


Please print name and address. 


Address... ee a etra deii e ee rere 


Send me, without money in advance, the complete two-volume set of the 
Within 5 days after receipt I will either return the books 
This places me under no obligation. 


The beautiful leather binding is far more attractive and costs but little 
For a set in that binding change above price from $3.50 to $5.50 


Seven Years can do 


Q ios ss comes in two ways. By 


slow stages, thru many years; or 


quickly—by a man being trained to: 


seize the opportunity when it arrives, and 
make the most of it. 

And every man has it largely in his own 
power to determine in which of the two 
ways his success shall be made. 

The success of the Midwest. Engine 
Company, and of John G. Wood its Presi- 
dent, belongs in the second and more 
interesting class. ; 

At twenty-seven John G. Wood was 
already manager of a small corporation. 


The man who was not 


satisfied 


T was a big position for so young a 
man. At such an age and in such a 


position many men would have become : 


self-satisied. They would have settled 
down permanently in a medium-sized 
position. 


Mr. Wood determined to have further 
training. At twenty-eight he enrolled 
with the Alexander Hamilton Institute; 
seven years later he was elected President 
of the Midwest Engine Company, an 
organization capitalized at $3,500,000, 
and the largest concern of its kind in 
the world. He had covered in seven 
years the distance which would ordinarily 
consume a life-time. 


You, too, can make your career 
in a few years 

HUNDRED vears ago a man learned 

law by practical experience. as a 

clerk in a law office. Today he enters a 
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John G. Wood, President of the Midwest Engine 
Company, is only thirty-five. 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute’s training 
meant to him he encouraged every important 


Because of what 


man in his organization to enrol. 


law school and covers, in a few years, 
what once required many. The Alexander 
Hamilton Institute was founded with the 
cooperation of the foremost educators and 
business leaders to do for men in busi- 
ness what the law school does for men 
in law. 

Its business is to save the wasted years. 
Its product is men who have the satisfaction 
of succeeding while they are still young. 


Suppose your chance came 
tomorrow 


UPPOSE tomorrow your opportunity 
came to take an executive position or 
to go into business for yourself. 

You know one department of business; 
you are a good salesman, let us say. But 
what do you know of accounting, or costs, 
or advertising, or corporation finance, or 
office and factory management? 

Your failure to know any one of those 
departments would prove a barrier that 
might close the door of opportunity. 

Thousands of men are paying the terrific 
cost of business training in that way. 

Since the cost of business training must 
be paid, why not have the training and 
reap its reward? 


Advisory Council 


HE Alexander Hamilton Institute 
deals not in arguments but in facts. It 
rests solidly on three great foundations: 
First, the men behind it—the leaders of 
business education; second, the 145,000 men 
whose careers are proof of the value of 


its training; and third, the Advisory Coun- 

cil which consists of: 
Frank A. Vanderlip, the financier; 
General Coleman duPont, the well- 
known business executive; John Hays 
Hammond, the eminent engineer; 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician 
and economist; and Joseph French 
Johnson, Dean of the New York 
University School of Commerce. 


“Forging Ahead in Business" 


T is for you to decide whether you 

will travel the slow path of practical ex- 
perience alone; or will choose the quicker 
way of experience plus training. But at 
least you will want to know just what the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute's. Modern 
Business Course and Service is, and what 
it has done for men in positions similiar 
to yours. 

That information is contained in a 120 
page book, “Forging Ahead in Business." 

It is offered without obligation to 
thoughtful men; there is a copy for you. 
Mail the coupon and receive it now. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
894 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business" 
Which I may keep without obligation. 
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Print here 

Business 
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Business 
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Canadian Address, C.P.R. Building, Toronto; Australian Address, 8a Castlereagh St., Sydney 
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Eat, Drink, and Be Merry—For 


'To-morrow Ye Diet 


WAS scared into it, or I never would 
have tried it. My blood pressure 
looked like Babe Ruth's batting 
average, and my latitude was be- 
ginning to exceed my longitude. 

The hostess at literary tea fights would 
say to her husband, "Dear, don't give 
Mr. Marquis one of those flimsy little 
morris chairs. We want him to be com- 
fortable. ... Take the sofa, won't you, Mr. 
Marquis?" ; 

And  sales-persons would say, “I 
wouldn’t advise a fancy waistcoat with 
checks into it for stout parties like you, 
sir. What stout parties like you want is 
something with lines in it, sir, to make 
them look longer.” 

When I got up to give a lady a seat in 
the subway, whoever happened to be with 
Fer always sat down, too. 

I said to Grantland Rice, “I wish you 
would give me a little preliminary advice, 
Grant; I’m thinking of taking up golf in a 
serious way." 

And Grant looked at me, and said, with 
an allusion to my rotundity, “Why don't 
you join the Holy Rollers?" 

These things, of course, hurt my 
vanity—and a fat man weighing two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds has more vanity 
than two slim men weighing one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds each. 

My vanity was hurt; but my vanity 
alone would never have led me to do it. 
As I said before, I was scared into it. 
When I walked up a flight of stairs my 
heart got as fluttered and hysterical as a 
high-school girl who has just been kissed 
for the first time behind the hall door. And 
then it would quit, quitentirely for a while. 
And I would sit down wherever I happened 
to be, and wait for it to start up again. 

Also, I had neurasthenia, neuritis, and 
neuralgia. There is an erroneous notion 
that fat men are placid, stolid, serene 
persons. I wasn't. 

My nerves were chronically in such a 
condition that they used to stick out of 
my skin in the mornings like pin feathers 
on a chicken. I used to have to lather 
myself all over and shave the ends off with 
a safety razor in the mornings before I 
could put my clothes on. 

Also, I hed what the doctors call 

seudo-angina, or false angina pectoris. 
This is some darned thing that takes hold 
of your heart and twists it, just as you 
take hold of a fountain pen that won’t un- 
screw, and unscrew it anyhow. 


By Don Marquis 


Doctors take false angina very lightly. 
Few doctors have had it, evidently. As far 
as I can make out, the chief difference 
between false angina and true angina is 
that true angina kills you about the second 
or third time it strikes, while false angina 
kids you along and scares you to death 
thirty or forty times before it finally gets 
down to cases. 

Besides all this, my heart was fat. All 
the good, healthy heart muscle that I had 
inherited from generations of hard-pray- 
ing, pessimistic Presbyterian ancestors 
had been turned into fat by my own care- 
less life of light and laughter. At any 
moment this fat heart of mine was likely 
to burst and spread like a cut of Boston 
cream pie in the hands of a four-year-old 
child. 

There were other things the matter 
with me, including my digestion. I don’t 
mean that I had indigestion. I mean that 
I had such a digestion that everything I 
ate turned to flesh at once. 

As far as I can make out, this perfect 
digestion of mine is what well-nigh ruined 
me. It sat right in the center of my being, 
and worked overtime, day and night, 
Himing everything that came its way into 

esh. 

Vitamines, calories, carbohydrates were 
all one to my digestion. If it found that 
somebody had inadvertently dropped a 
golosh into the goulash, it did not kick; 
it went joyously about its work of turning 
that golosh into fat; and into fat it was 
turned, whether it had originally been 
made of Brazilian rubber or Chilean 
caoutchouc. 

_ Well, as I said before, I was scared into 

1t. 

P ihe doctor said, in effect, “Diet or 
ie 


WHEN I say, “the doctor,” it is to be 
understood that I don’t mean any one 
particular doctor. 1 had enough doctors 
at one time or another to reach, if laid in 
a row, ivory to ivory, from Esculapius to 
Rochester, Minnesota, where those merry 
little cut-ups, the Mayo brothers, play 
tunes upon the human duodenum all day 
long. When I say the doctor, I mean a 
composite of them all, a sort of synthetic 
doctor. 

* What do you mean, diet?" I asked. 
“Why, Doctor, I am a very moderate 
eater. I eat hardly anything.’ 

I have never known a fat man who 


would admit that he ate much. The point 
of view of the fat is: Some persons are 
born to be fat; some are born to be thin; 
it is all with Providence— What can I do? 

"What do you eat for breakfast?" 
asked all the doctors—asked the syn- 
thetic doctor. You see, I got the same 
judgment from eight or ten of them be- 
fore I would believe it. 

“I eat a very light breakfast,” I said. 
“In fact, I eat scarcely any breakfast at 
all. All I eat is some orange juice and 
some cereal and two or three cups of 
coffee with sugar and cream and a couple 
of eggs and a few pieces of toast and four 
or five slices of crisp bacon. I always have 
the bacon crisp, ctor, because I am 
afraid that if it is dripping with fat it 
might have a tendency to increase my 
fleshiness."" 

“What do you eat for lunch?” 

I had him there, I felt. 


"SOME days," I said, “when I eata late 
breakfast, I don't eat any lunch at 
all. Icutout lunch entirely, and just take 
a snack along in the middle of the after- 
noon some time—two or three bottles óf 
near-beer and a few sandwiches and may- 
be a piece of pie or two, but never any- 
thing to eat, really. I am a ver light 
eater. I sometimes think that if I could 
only force myself to eat more I would get 
rid of all this trouble with my nerves and 
heart, and my trouble in breathing would 
disappear. I told you, didn't I, that I 
have an asthmatic tendency?” 

“What do you eat for dinner?” 

“Dinner is the only meal of the day 
that I have any appetite for, Doctor. But 
if I have had lunch, I eat a very simple 
dinner—just a cocktail and a bottle of 
beer, maybe, and some ‘meat and vege- 
tables and things and some dessert and 
maybe some cheese. But, of course, if I 
haven't had any lunch, I eat more." 

“Do you eat again before you go to 
bed?". 

"Frequently, but not always. Some- 
times I have a Welsh rabbit before I go 
to bed, or something simple and nourishing 
like that." 

“Ts that all you eat?” 

“Sometimes I take a little snack during 
the night, Doctor. You see, I do a great 
deal of my writing along between mid- 
night and three in the morning. I get up 
to do it when everything is quiet. And 
intellectual work gives one an appetite. 
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But I never allow myself much during the 
night. . . . If there is a custard in the ice 
box I may eat it, along with a few cold 
potatoes and some left-over chops and a 
couple of bottles of beer, and some pie. 
But I doubt if it does me much good. I 
think one reason, Doctor, that I am not 
able to eat a really good breakfast is be- 
cause I eat during the night. I am think- 
ing seriously of cutting it out, so that I 
can do myself justice at breakfast." 

“Do ycu eat anything between three 
in the morning and breakfast?” 

“Of course not! Do you take me for a 
glutton!” I always regarded this question 
as an insult. 

" When you eat lunch—you have said 
that you do not always eat lunch—do you 
eat anything between breakfast and 
lunch?’ 

“Not unless I happen to be doing some 
writing at home in the morning, Doctor. 
Then, of course, I get hungry between 
breakfast and lunch, and take a little 
snack. Sometimes, if | am on my way to 
the office after breakfast, I drop in at a 
lunch-room for a bite. I never go to a real 
restaurant at this time of day. In the old 
days, if I found myself in a barroom at 
this time of day, of course I would eat a 
bit of free lunch.” 


"IN THE afternoons, on the days when 
you do not eat lunch but have a snack, 
do you eat anything between the snack 
and dinner time?" 

"Very seldom, Doctor, unless I see 
somebody else eating. If I should happen 
to be at the club at that time of day, of 
course I usually eat something. But I 
am not at the club oftener than four or 
five days a week." 

" About how much bread do you eat 
with each meal? I mean at what you call 
your regular meal—not your snacks be- 
tween meals." 

“Not more than eight or ten slices of 
bread, Doctor." 

“Do you eat many potatoes?” 

- “A very small helping, always. Never 
more than four or five potatoes, unless 
there is gravy. Of course, if there is gravy, 
I eat more. And with regard to the bread, 
too, Doctor, I do not wish to deceive you 
—when there is gravy, I always eat five 
or six pieces of bread and gravy, besides 
the other bread I told you about.” 

How I love to write these things down! 
Merely to write them down and to think 
of them! Oh, the old days, the old days! 
It has been ten months since I had a 
potato! I am reformed, physically, to a 
certain extent; but mentally! .. . 

The doctor got solemn. To make a fat 
story lean, he cut off, with one stroke of 
his pen, tobacco, alcoholic beverages of all 
sorts, tea, coffee, tobacco, and—so it 
seemed to me then—food; practically all 
food. 

I laughed at him. I laughed at them 
all. But the thing that brought me to it 
was a nervous smash that happened last 
. summer, complicated with the usual heart 
trouble, and a suggestion of something 
else—apoplexy. I had never had apoplexy 
before. It is the new thing that gets your 

at. I was scared into it, I tell you. And 

sought the doctor again . . . sought 
another segment, so to speak, of the 
synthetic doctor. And we went all through 
it again. 

“Here,” he said, “eat this for a while, 
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and nothing more. But you won't do it. 
The d—dest fools are the fat fools. They 
have no moral fiber. They lack character. 
They are spiritually lazy. They- stuff 
themselves till they die. I always think 
it is better for the world when one of them 
does die. They are no good in the world." 

Humbly I took the diet list that he had 
written. I was in no mood to resent any- 
thing. I remembered how my neck had 
felt the day before, when it swelled against 
my number eighteen collar. 1 was 
scared into it. 

And here was what I was scared into: 


BREAKFAST: 

One orange or raw apple, or one dish of 
prunes. 

One cup of kaffee-hag, with a small lump of 
sugar and no cream. 

One piece of wheat bread, toasted; or two 
pieces of bran bread. 

One egg, if neither meat nor cgg is taken at 
luncheon. 

LuncHEon: 

Lettuce without oil dressing or mayonnaise. 

Spinach, as much as you like. 

One piece of wheat bread, or two pieces of 
bran bread. 

Uncooked fruit; one apple or one pear. 

One egg, if none has been eaten for breakfast. 

Dinner: 

Two tablespoonfuls of any two vegetables 
such as peas, carrots, turnips, tomatoes, 
asparagus. No rice, no potatoes, no hom- 
iny grits. 

One slice of wheat bread or two slices of bran 
bread. 

Spinach or lettuce. 

One slice of lean beef or mutton, four inches 
square and a quarter of an inch thick. 

If an egg has not been taken either for break- 
fast or luncheon, an egg or a bit more 
meat or another slice of bread may be 
taken for dinner. 


Then the battle began. 

I went to it... . I ate my breakfast the 
next day, and settled down to write. It 
was all right for five minutes, and then 
I knew something was the matter. I 
hadn’t had my coffee. 

“Very well," I said grimly, “I will see 
whether I am the master of my fate, the 
captain of my pylorus, or whether my 
peristaltic motion bosses me.” 


LL went well for another five minutes 
after this declaration, and then I 
caught my right hand doing something 
that my left hand pretended it knew 
nothing about. 

It was lighting a match, was my right 
hand, and applying it to a pipe, and the 
pipe was full of tobacco and in my mouth. 

Tewesr by the beard of the Prophet and 
the grammar of Ring Lardner that I do 
not know where that pipe had come from. 
My subconscious mind, or my subliminal 
self, or maybe Old Doc Freud in person, 
had sneaked up and filled it and stuck it in 
my mouth without me, myself, my Real 
Ego No. 1, being in the slightest degree 
aware of it—and here was my right hand 
impudently lighting it before my face. 

ight here is where I stop and register 
my first appeal for sympathy from my 
fellow men. I can do with anything, or 
without anything, if I can smoke at the 
same time. Booze doesn't matter to me— 
well, not much. And I can gét along 
without food, and not mind it any more 
than losing my right arm. . . . But to- 
bacco! You know! If you don't, even Dante 
couldn't get it to you. And Dante's in- 
ferno is a failure, anyhow, when I come to 


consider it; it has no hell in which the 
torture consists in going without tobacco. 

I was living in the country, and there 
was a tide-water pond in front of the house. 

Says my Ego to my Subliminal Self, “ I 
am Boss! Take that pipe and throw it into 
the pond!” 

Says my Subliminal Self to my Ego, “1 
would, but I don't want to get all wet 
groping for it in the dark along about 
midnight to-night!” 

Says my Soul to my Body, “Lout! 
Loafer! Low-life! Coward! Do you want 
to die?" 

Says my Body to my Soul, “I can stand 
it if you can! You let me be! You've 
starved me all morning and I haven't said 
a word. But I ain't gonna go without my 
tobacco!" 

Then—I drew myself, up to my full 
breadth; ai.d the Spirit snatched that pipe 
from the Flesh and flung it into the pond. 
The man from whom we rented the place 
told me a couple of days later that the 
eels were dying of some strange new 
malady. It was an old and favorite pipe— 
but that has nothing to do with this story. 


I SETTLED myself to write again. I was 
working on some stuff for the New York 
“Sun;” something intended to be light 
and tripping and full of joy—a set of 
gladsome verses. What was my astonish- 
ment to find them turning, entirely with- 
out my own volition, into a tragedy in 
vers libre under my hand; later I sold them 
to one of the high-brow periodicals, that 
is trying to save the world by specializing 
in despair. 

And I was aware of something strange 
going on at about the point where my 
hypotenuse impinges on my perimeter. 
I can only describe it as a feeling of friend- 
lessness and sorrow. 

It felt, if you get what I mean, as if my 
digestive organs were putting on one of 
those Maeterlinck plays. I could even 
hear a kind of rumbling dialogue, that 
went like this: 


Kinc Pytorus: I am so sad . . . so sad! 

Queen Duopenum: Woel... Woel... Iam 
so sad! So sad! 

Prince Pancreas: Dear Father! Dear 
Mother! I, too, am so sad... so sad! 

KiNc Pytorus: I feel as if it were a universe 
full of hopeless longing . . . hopeless longing ... 

Prince Pancreas: I, too, am yearning... 
the twilight here where I am is full of yearning 
... there are cries of pain! 

Queen Duopenum: There is no ray of light 
or hope . . . never again will there be light or 
hope in this dungeon! 

Prince Pancreas: If only a little bit of a 
fish would come my way! Only a minnow... 
only a little fish! 

KiNc PvLonus: Yes, a little sardine . . . a 
little innocent sardine . . . full of hope and joy! 

Queen Duopenum: It would be welcome 
... even if it had ptomaine poisoning. 

Prince Pancreas: I am so sad that I would 
prefer it with ptomaine poisoning! 

Queen Duopenum: Hark! Someone is 
coming! 

Kine PvLonvus: It will not matter . . . it will 
be nothing good for us. Never again will any- 
thing happen that will be good for us. 

Prince Pancreas: Cheer up, Father! Cheer 
up, Mother! 

KiNc PvLonus: A stranger comes! 

guren Duopenum: I do not dare to hope! 

RINCE Pancreas: Hope, Mother . . . Hope, 
Father... hope... 

Queen Duopenum: You are young yet ... 
you dare to hope. . . . But here comes the 
Stranger... 
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And then my Conscience got to work. 
Always, throughout my periods of back- 
sliding, and they have not been few, my 
Conscience has got to work—a little late. 
But I suffer as much spiritually now, when 
I over-eat as if I had violated six or seven 
of the Ten Commandments. 

"Quitter!" said my Conscience. “I 
knew you didn’t have it in you!” 


"SHUT up!" I said to my Conscience. 

W he re were you when the meal was 
going in?’ 

“Coward!” said my Conscience. “You 
are only forty-two, and you would look 
sixty—if anybody cared to look at you!" 

“I’m not as fat as some fellows, ” said I. 

“You look like a cartoonist's model for 
an End-Seat Hog," said my Conscience 
* [n another year you will need a caddy w ith 
aw ashtub to c arry your embonpoint.” 

“I’m happy," said I. "I'm jolly 
every body says so! I'm a Jolly Fat Man!’ 

“You are a three-chinned chunk of 
Camembert!” said my Conscience. 

“You lie!" I (Continued on page 64) 
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Kinc Pytorus: It is as I thought 


nothing good will ever happen to us . . . it 
is only a drink of water. ... 

Queen Duopenum: Nothing good . . . only 
a drink of water . . . nothing good could ever 


come tous... 
Prince Pancreas: I am so young to perish 
. only a drink of water... nothing good will 
ever come to us. . .. 


ELL, you can imagine how melan- 
choly a person would get after listen- 
ing to his inw ards talk like that for a couple 
of hours, can't you? And it kept right up 
until lunch time. And lunch... lunch... 

Well, look at the schedule yourself. Is it, 
or is it not, your idea of something to eat? 

Spinach I had always looked upon as 
something they made jokes about, not 
as an article of food. You may believe it 
or not, but by the time I had been upon 
this accursed diet for ten days, I actually 
began tc regard a dish of spinach as a 
friend. 

It is a temptation to follow my days 
and nights in detail, but I spare you the 
particulars of my suffering. I weighed 
two hundred and twenty-five pounds, 
naked as I came from the hands of Nature, 
when I started to diet. After three days 
of the most intense suffering I hopped on 
the scales, expecting to find that I had 
lost at least twenty-five pounds. 

And then I got my first jolt, which led 
to my first backsliding. Apparently I had 
not lost one single ounce in weight. I was 
not yet aware of the fact that a man 
normally varies three or four pounds in 
the course of every twenty-four hours. I 

had weighed 225 pounds early in the 
morning, before breakfast, of the day I 
began to diet; and after three days of the 
torture I weighed 225 pounds still; but it 
was in the evening. 


The disappointment jarred me loose Cis o Moria 
from my faith in man, medicine, and the Don Marquis, famous conductor of the Sun Dial column in the New York 
nebular hypothesis; and in a rage of anger “Sun,” and recognized as the best columnist in America. Mr. Marquis 
I sat down and ate a big meal. Even the is here shown before and afte? seven months of dieting, during which he lost 
little dieting I had done, however, had fifty pounds in weight. “I was scared into dieting—and I'm glad of it," 
changed my stomach's point of view, and he says. “For the first time in years I feel like a human being.” Despite 


D" XR : : a general impression to the contrary, Don Marquis is the columnist's real 
ia immediately Jeepers ne S name. Originally it was Donald Robert Perry Marquis, but he dropped 

y pneumogastric nerve, which regis all the excess baggage after he went into newspaper work. Born in Wal- 
tered a complaint to my fat and feeble nut, Illinois, forty-three years ago, Mr. Marquis is the author of several 
heart. novels, a whimsical book of essays, and a volume of serious verse 


He Was Serving Two 
Masters—One of Them Golf 


A love story 


By Dean L. Heffernan 
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R. BOB GAYNOR, happy and 
expectant, waited in the lux- 
urious living-room of the Car- 
naby mansion. Filled with 
great news, he was smilin 

down into the cheerful fire. The worl 
just then seemed an exceedingly fine old 
place to live in; and when, after a little 
while, a slender, graceful girl came lightly 
down the stairs and advanced to meet him 
with outstretched hands and welcoming 
smile, he doubted if it could be improved 
upon. 

As soon as she had settled herself, he 
turned eagerly to a large package he had 
placed on the table beside him. 

“Dot,” he said, “I’ve got a surprise for 
you. Look here!" 

He carefully untied the bundle and 
drew out a tall, gleaming silver trophy. 

"Oh!" she exclaimed involuntarily. 
"Isn't it a beauty! What is it, Bob? Oh, 
I know! You won at golf to-day!” 

“Yes,” he laughed. “One up in nine- 
teen! Dot, I wish you could have been 
there at the finish! ï had been getting the 
worst kind of ‘breaks’ all afternoon, and 
Leonard had me three down at the end of 
fifteen. But, after that, I played the 
game of my life, and finally tied it up at 
the very last hole. Then he blew up on 
the extra one. I couldn’t wait to show 
you this. It’s the ‘District Cup.’ It isa 
peach, isn't it?" 

“And is it yours now, for good?” 

“Oh, no. ‘I only Have one ‘leg’ on it, as 
they say. If I win it two more times, it 
becomes my own property. But I’m en- 
titled to hold it for a year; and, after they 

et my name scratched on it, I’d—I’d 
ike to have you keep it, Dot, if you're 
willing to.” 

She smilingly took the cup from his 
hands and examined it. 

“I'll be proud to, Bob," she said. **Con- 
gratulations! And I hope—” she suddenly 
paused, hesitated, and flushed strangely— 
“I wish you—I mean, I—I hope ‘ou—” 

“Win 1t the next two years,” he finished 
cheerfully. “Take my word for it, I in- 
tend to, Dot." The smile on his face 
gradually gave place to a look of deter- 
mination. “I didnt do as well as I ex- 
pected to," he added quietly. “But I'll 
do better in the next tournament." 

The girl's clear eyes looked into his face. 

“The next tournament!” she said. “Are 
you going into another one?" 

You et, Dot! The State Tourna- 
ment comes up at Sunset Hill three 
months from now. I intend to put in a 
lot of time before then, and—and I have 
hopes! Ted Masters is good, but my own 
game has improved a lot since he trimmed 


K. 


me last year. I believe I can make it 
more interesting for him now.” 

Dorothy Carnaby turned away, her 
steady gaze on the fire which, lighted to 
banish the evening chill of a backward 
spring from the room, blazed ruddily. 

“I see," she murmured. “I—I thought 
this was the last tournament you were 
entering.” 

“Oh, no! I’m going to enter every 
tournament this summer, for practice. But 
the one I’m really looking forward to is the 
big one, the State Championship. I intend 
to start working for that right away." 


HE WENT on talking, enthusiastically, 
of his chances. But Dorothy had 
become so preoccupied and silent that, 
flushed with victory as he was, he found 
the situation becoming awkward. More 


than once of late he had noticed these ~ 


elusive moods, and had wondered what 
they meant. 

““Bob—how’s your practice getting on?” 

“Oh, pretty fair,” fe smiled. “I guess 
it will grow in time.” 

"You're still with Doctor Langham, 
aren’t you?” 

“I wouldn't leave him for the world!" 

She was silent a moment, and then 
spoke hesitatingly: — "Doesn't—doesn't 
golf take you away from your work a good 
deal, Bob?” 

"We-ell, yes," he admitted, “it has 
been cutting in pretty heavily. But I 
simply had to get in shape for this last 
tournament. I'll make up for it.” 

“It has always seemed to me,” she said 
slowly, looking away, “that the profession 
of medicine is such a wonderful thing, 
Bob. I get around to the hospitals once 
in a while, and I've had a chance to see a 
little of what science and work and sym- 

athy are doing for humanity these days. 
fear explain it, Bob; but a doctor seems 
to have such a splendid opportunity to do 
press things It makes me feel so—use- 
less 


She paused a moment, and the enthu- 
siasm that had lighted up her eyes waned. 
“Does Doctor Langham ever... ob- 
ject to your going out so much?” she asked. 
e looked up in surprise. 
“Why, no, he never seems to," he an- 


swered. ‘He knows how much I counted 
on winning this tournament. He's a 
I guess I 


rince of an old fellow, Dot. 
havent been the best assistant in the 
world, but after the State Tournament 
I'll have more time on my hands." 

"If you win that," she said evenly, 
"you'll want to go East and enter the 
national one." 


Bob flushed guiltily. “The fact is,” he 
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laughed, after a moment, “I did have 
some such idea. But that’s too far ahead 
to worry about. Let’s talk about some- 
thing closer to home. Let's hear, for in- 
stance, what you’ve been doing lately— 
about your bazars, and orphans.” 

The girl’s face brightened. She began 
to talk of her “work,” and the situation 
lost its awkwardness. 

It was while she was eagerly relating 
her experiences that something happened 
to Bob. Whether it was that the fra- 
grance of her hair, as she leaned close to 
show him a photograph, or whether the 
firelight, playing gently upon her, had 
awakened something in him which, risin 
like a flood, swept aside his old fears dud 
weak hesitation, he could not afterward 
remember. But suddenly he found both 
her hands gripped crushingly in his. 

“Dot,” he was saying thickly, “Dot, I 
—I love you. I’ve loved you since the 
first time I saw you. Oh, don’t you un- 
derstand—that—I love you!" 

Startled, wide-eyed, she rose to her feet. 

“T can’t live without you any longer, 
Dot!” he pleaded. Won't you listen?" 


S SHE looked down at him, her first ex- 
pression of dismay gradually vanished. 
Pity came into her eyes—pity and sadness. 
*[—I'm sorry, Bob," she murmured. 
“I’m afraid—it's no use." 

Unsteadily he lifted himself to his feet. 

"Dot!" he muttered hoarsely. “I 
thought, I hoped you...cared for me. 
What has changed you?" 

*[ do care for you," was her low an- 
swer. “I have not changed, Bob; but... 
you have. It's useless to talk of . . . love 
until, until—" 

“Until what?" he asked. His voice was 
becoming steadier, harder. 

“Until— Oh, Bob, you would not un- 
derstand me if I told you." 

“Is it something I've done to hurt you?" 

* No, no, it isn't that." 

“Then what is it?" His glance passed 
quickly about the richly furnished room. 
*Because I'm not rich, and—?" 

Her reproachful look stopped the 
question before it was finished. 

“But, Dot,” hecried desperately, “what 
is the matter? Can’t you tell me? Good 
lord, is it fair to refuse a fellow without 
letting him know why? Give me a chance 
—just a chancel” 

After a silence, Dorothy Carnaby shook 
her head. 

“T could tell you," she replied softly; 
“but, as I said, I’m sure you wouldn't 
understand. It—it’s Sach ihe that will 
just have to come to you, itself. I'm... 
sorry, Bob." 
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He stared at her a lon^ 
time. She was an appeal- 
ing vision as she leaned there 
with the ruddy light glow- 
ing on her downcast face. 
Yet anger and bitterness 
slowly hlled his eyes; and 
suddenly he swung around 
and left the room. 

But as he walked rapidly 
toward the door, she came 
swiftly after him. 

“Oh, Bob, don't go!" she 
begged. "We've been pals 
too long to part like this! 
I wish I could explain; only 
I’m sure that just now you 
wouldn't under —” 

The door, closing behind 
him, cut her short. 

Sighing deeply, the girl 
made her way back into the 
living-room, and stood star- 
ing miserably at the fire. 


Tres a long while, she 
turned and went quickly 
to the telephone. Calling up 
the friend who had always 
been to her the dearest and 
most faithful in the world, 
she talked for several min- 
utes, eagerly, anxiously. 
Then, she moved slowly 
back again, white-faced and 
frightened. 

To lose Dot, who had been 
not only the best pal in the 
world since they were chil- 
dren, but of late had become 
the only girl in the world as 
well, was something of a 
facer. It is not to be won- 
dered at, therefore, that Dr. 
Robert Gaynor spent the 
following day in gloom. But 
misfortune was not through 
with him yet. 

As he was preparing to 
leave at five-thirty, Doctor 
Langham called him into his 
private office. Theold 
gentleman gazed at him 
curiously as he entered, 
silently motioned him to a 
chair. Finally, he turned. 

“Bob, I'm afraid I'll have 
to make a painful announce- 
ment," he said. "I've 
decided to make a change 
here." 

“A change," Bob echoed 
wonderingly. “What do you 
mean, Doctor?" 

“I mean," Doctor Lang- 
ham explained with evident 
regret, “that I—er—think it is time for us 
to part, my boy. Please believe that it is 
hard for me to say this. But I have noticed 
that our interests are getting further and 
further apart every day. 

Bob’s face went white. He slowly drew 
himself to his feet. 

“Our interests!” he muttered. “I—I 
don’t understand.” 

“My interest is all in my profession, 
Bob; and yours is in—golf. . At first I 
thought that you would settle down. I 
had great hopes of you, and I still believe 
you have the qualities that go to make a 
great surgeon. But you have not cared 
to develop them. Instead, you have been 
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Dorothy Carnaby sat down suddenly on the bench, an odd look 
inaction, stepped quickly across the yard or two that separated 
“Just a minute, Bob!” he said, his jaw hard and his blue eyes 


devoting yourself more and more to your 
game; and it is plain that your interest in 
your work here is gone." 

"But why didn't you tell me this be- 
fore?" Bob gasped. “Why did you wait 
until now to say you didn't approve of it?" 

“I hoped you would realize it, your- 
self," Doctor Langham answered. “I am 
not blaming you. Every man has a right 
to apply himself to whatever interests 
mean most to him; but he cannot serve 
two masters. I saw that golf meant most 
to you. But I am not so young as I once 
was. My practice is very large, and it is 
necessary for me to have someone here 
who can take a serious, active part in it. 


So—so I have made arrangements for a 
young doctor who is anxious to do that; 
to take your—er—that is, to come in with 
me." 

Bob's mind was clear now, curiously 
clear and cold. 

“To put it in plain words," he said 

uietly, "I have been a failure. I am 
red!” 

“I did not say that,” the old surgeon 
answered. "But what is the good of keep- 
ing on with an arrangement that has be- 
come irksome to both of us? No, I be- 
lieve this way is best. However, until 
you can establish new connections, you 
are more than welcome to make this your 


He Was Serving Two Masters—One of Them Golf, by Dean L. HEFFERNAN 


in her eyes. But Doctor Langham, after an instant's surprised 


him from the younger man. 
glinting with unaccustomed steeliness. 


office. And remember that I will always 
be your friend, as I was your father’s be- 
fore you. If I can ever be of help to you 
in any way, Tl be happy to have you 
come to me. 

Since the eventful evening when he 
had come out of the sanctum of Doctor 
Langham, in a daze, time had vanished 
with astonishing speed from the calendar 
of Dr. Robert Gaynor. It had left him 
altogether another person from the blithe, 
happy-go-lucky young man who had won 
the "Done Golf Championship. 

For Bob was now living a life different 
from the old one. The old haunts knew 
him no more. Theold crowd had dropped 


He caught him by the arm. 


"Just a minute!" 


away one by one, and finally abandoned 
him to his solitary pursuits. His evenings 
were now spent in his own drab Kerle 
office. Sometimes he was seriously em- 
barrassed by lack of funds. 

But to his surprise, work, even the 
drudging studying he was doing, had devel- 
oped a strange new interest. There was 
something exhilarating about it all—this 
constant struggling against odds, this 
standing on his own dos and battling 
against the strong stream of life. He even 
felt that he was gaining a little—in ex- 
perience, and in a better understanding 
and love of the profession that was his. 

Somehow, the golf links had seemed to 
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drift far away. Justoncehad 
he taken down his neglected 
clubs from their rack, and 
that was when Billy Irwin, 
the only one of the “‘old- 
timers" who still kept com- 
ing around; dragged him 
almost by force out to Mid- 
land Valley. And, though 
Billy, who wasn't much bet- 
ter than a duffer anyhow, 
administered a neat trounc- 
ing, even that did not 
bother Bob. Nevertheless 
he did suffer a pang when 
he picked up the sport sheet 
one evening and saw that 
Leonard had defeated Ted 
Masters in the final of the 
State Championship! 

Dorothy Curb? and 
Doctor Langham were often 
in his thoughts. He could 
not altogether forgive them 
for the way they had treated 
him. The anger and bitter- 
ness and humiliation that 
seared his heart that evening 
when he had fled from every- 
one to fight out his battle 
alone had notentirely burned 
out. But even toward them 
his feelings had softened. 
He had been a fool for a fact, 
ever to think of a rich girl like 
Dot! And as for Doctor 
Langham— well, he certainly 
had been pretty decent until 
that last evening. 


CCASIONALLY Bob 

passed the veteran sur- 
geon on the street, or in 
the corridor of some hospital. 
Doctor Langham never 
failed to give him a nod and 
a warm, friendly smile. But 
that was all. 

Sometimes, at long inter- 
vals, Bob saw Dot. Once 
she passed in her roadster. 
Catching sight of him, she 
waved cheerfully. He raised 
his hat, coldly, and hurried 
on. From rumors that had 
come to him at times, he was 
aware that she was still 
devoting herself to her work 
among the poor; also that 
Bruce Carter was "rushing" 
her. The thought of his 
rival having a clear field did 
not add balm to Bob's 
wounds. 

For, in spite of everything, 
he still wanted Dot—more 
than ever, more than anything in the 
world! 

It was one brisk, brilliant evening in 
autumn that Bob sat down in his office 
and faced the fact that his back was to 
the wall. , True, his practice had been 
slowly increasing, and he was building up 
a little circle of patients who were his hrm 
friends. He knew that his work was good. 
Three or four of his operations had even 
received praise from Doctor Mellers, the 
chief surgeon at St. Mary's, and a hard 
man to please. But his patients were 
nearly all poor, so poor that sometimes he 
did not have the heart to charge at all. 
Little by little, he (Continued on page 58) 


A Famous Physician 
- Teils How to Live 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY C. A. PAYNE, WATKINS, N, Y. 


DR. STEPHEN SMITH 


Doctor Smith was born on a New York farm, February 19th, 1823. He cast his first 
vote for President in 1844, and was forty-two years old when Abraham Lincoln was 


shot. A graduate of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York City, 
seventy years ago, he served as active and consulting surgeon at Bellevue Hospital, 
the most important public institution of its kind in the state, from 1854 to 1911. 
He founded the American Public Health Association in 1871, and was its first 
president. The fiftieth annual meeting of the association, to be held in 
New York City from November 14th to November 18th of this year, will be 
turned into an honor meeting to the venerable physician, who will make an 
address. Doctor Smith was given important public appointments by President 
Hayes and President Cleveland, and he has also held office under seven governors 
and three mayors. He has filled chairs in medical schools, assisted in organizing 
hospitals, and served as editor of two important periodicals in the medical field 


HAVE just been talking with one of 

the most amazing men in the world. 

He has been a contemporary of 

every President since Washington. 

The speeches of Daniel Webster and 
Henry Clay are fresh in his memory. 
Physically unfit, at the start of the Civil 
War, for active service with troops in the 
field, he served as major in the emergency 
medical corps, and wrote an incomparable 
handbook on surgery that was carried by 
every doctor in the bien Army. 

He has held more public positions than 
any other American medical man. Two 
Presidents of the United States, seven 
governors of New York, and three 
mayors of New York City have appointed 
him to office. 

More than half a century ago he 
changed the metropolis from a pest hole 
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of epidemics into a model of sanitation, 
by means of methods that were later 
copied by every city in the country. As 
a mere stripling of seventy, he became 
vice president of the New York State 
Board of Charities, and was an active 
member of the board for twenty-five 
years. When he resigned, February 9th, 
1918, he was ninety-five years old! 

Aided by Florence Nightingale, he 
introduced the first women trained nurses 
into the United States. Fifty years ago he 
founded the American Public Health 
Association and was its first president. 
At ninety-four, he finished his “History 
of Surgery." 

jo dd with his ninety-ninth birthday 
close at hand, he is recognized as the 
world dean of his profession. His name is 
Dr. Stephen Smith. 


As Reported by 


Meeting Doctor Smith, you would say 
that he is an old man, oh yes—at least 
eighty! Yet his cheeks are still a healthy 
pink, and they lack the criss-cross net- 
work of wrinkles that one naturally ex- 

ia to find there. His eyes are a keen 
ue. 

He can read a newspaper without 
glasses. From three to five hours a day 
he is in the habit of pounding a type- 
writer—on which he has recently been 
preparing a new address, revising old 
medical brochures, and shaping the out- 
line of a book which he hopes to make a 
combined autobiography and compendium 
of information about how to live long. 

As we sat in the pleasant home of his 
daughter at Montour Falls, New York, 
where he was paying an extended visit, 
Doctor Smith told me many things that 
are going into that book. To me, the 
most amazing of all was his explanation: 

“T learned these principles from the 
school of physical protest and pain—sixty 


Nearly 99 Years Old 
to a Good Old Age 


Merle Crowell 


years of it. During that time I was the 
kind of dyspeptic about whom the comic 
papers write. When I was a boy, all my 
playmates—they have long since passed to 
their graves—used to pity my bodily de- 
bility, and my parents were gentle with 
me because ther did not believe I would 
live to man’s estate. I was long an ex- 
cellent example of the rebellion of a mis- 
understood body. Through all this came 
the right living and right 
thinking from which 1 am 
to-day profiting.” 


“AND at which all your 
friends marvel?" I added. 
"Yes, yes," he said. 
*Much more so than cir- 
cumstances warrant. For 
not I, but the man who dies 


* Now, Victor Hugo had quite a differ- 
ent experience. He states that when he 
reached the age of seventy he became 
very depressed; but after passing eighty 
he got back all his former cheerfulness and 
ambition. Reflecting on this, he concluded 
that at seventy he had reached the ‘old 
age of youth,’ while at eighty he had come 
into the ‘youth of old age.’ That’s a 
statement which I heartily approve of. 


The Greatest Two Aids 


to Long Life 


“ Biologists have now discovered that 
the normal life of every animal is five 
times the number of years it takes to per- 
fect all its bones. In man this period is 
twenty years. So this gives him a poten- 
tial lite of one hundred years. 

“Consider this wonderful machine we 
call the body! Life is maintained by a 
continual renewal of all its constituent 
elements. We are not the same to-day as 
we were yesterday. Every 
seven years, science tells us, 
the whole physical structure 
has been renewed. 

“This process may be 
compared to man's renewal 
of a brick house while he is 
living in it. Heis constantly 
on the lookout for decaying 
or broken bricks. Carefully 


before he is ninety, is a 
*departure from nd nor- 
mal,' as we physicians call 
it. I am convinced that the 
normal life of man is one 
hundred years. If I die 
before then I shall have 
been cheated." And a smile 
flitted across his face. 

"Everywhere I go," he 
continued, ''people ask me 
the 'secret' of longevity. 
To one I replied, ‘Have 
severe dyspepsia the first 
fifty years of your life, and 
it will make you take care of 
your stomach. Then your 
stomach will take care of 
you the next fifty years.' To 
a retired business man, who 
complained of loneliness, I 
advised, * Read through ev- 
ery New York morning 
paper daily—including the 
murders, divorces, and ad- 
vertisements—and get your- 
self interested in the affairs 
of the world.' 

“These answers were, of 
course, trivial, although 
each of them contains a 
grain of truth. Naturally, it 
1s impossible to give a scien- 
tific reply to the casual 
questioner. 


“A MAN is as old as he eats,” says Doctor 

Smith. “We should be in the prime of life 
at fifty, and should not begin to show real wear 
and tear until we are past eighty. 

“Neither fresh air nor physical culture can pro- 
long life to any great extent if one persists in eat- 
ing the wrong food, or too much food of any kind. 
The fact that I was not well for sixty years forced 
me to a meager diet of simple foods. As a result, 
I saved my stomach, and have the use of it now. 

"[ have become an addict of natural foods— 
Only occasionally 
And my health has been better 


grains, vegetables, and fruits. 


do I eat meat. 
than ever before. 

*Next to proper food, the most important aid 
to long life is—work! Your brain cells thrive on 
stimulation. Keep them busy! If your work 
doesn't do the trick, try anything that will. Fall 
in love! Develop a hobby! Read the daily pa- 
pers, paying particular attention to exciting sport- 
ing contests, murders, or even divorces. Speed 
up! Men keep young longer than women, be- 
cause men lead more interesting lives, as a rule. 

“War has killed its millions; but introspection 
has killed its tens of millions. Next to an ill-ad- 
vised and over-plentiful diet it has shortened more 
lives than almost any other one cause I can 
name." 


he removes every one he 
finds and replaces it with 
another of good material. 
In seven years his house 
might be built all over, and 
be just as good as new— 
provided he has chosen care- 
fully the material for replen- 
ishment. This care, in the 
human body, constitutes the 
science of longevity. 

* All our organs and tis- 
sues are made up of infini- 
tesimal cells. Each cell is so 
small that it takes a twelve- 
hundred-power microscope 
to see it. And within each 
cell is a little black spot, so 
tiny that no microscope of 
man's devising has been 
able to reveal what it is 
made of. 'l'hose unfathom- 
able black spots hold the 
mystery of life, , 


""T HE cells are in constant 
activity. Forever, they 
are, renewing our bones, 
flesh, muscles, and organs. 
Science fixes the normal, po- 
tential continuation of this 
process at one hundred 
ears. When a man somehow 
oses the power to renew 
these cells, he is worn out. 


* Moses fixed the age of human life at 
seventy years. He added that if by reason 
of strength one reached the age of eighty, 
this very strength would prove ‘labor and 
sorrow. Having passed the age of eighty 
nearly two decades ago, I haven't the 
slightest doubt that Moses's pessimism 
was due to the criticism of Zipporah, the 
*high-brow' Midianite woman, who prob- 
ably objected to his increasing neglect of 
dress, table manners, and other social 
proprieties. 


“Men are peculiar. Some of them die at 
twenty-five—and don't know it. Others 
never live—and don't know it. Still others 
get more out of life after passing the proph- 
et's three score years and ten than ever 
before. 

“I have heard dozens of answers to the 
‘secret’ of long life. Two only are worthy 
of notice. One is old Horace’s ' Moderatus 
in rebus! (moderation in all things). The 
second is our modern phrase, A man is 
what he eats.’ 


“When we eat food, the digestive 
Organs separate the nutritious portions 
and remove the rest as dead matter. The 
nutriment is absorbed and distributed by 
the blood vessels, and each cell has the 
faculty of selecting just what it needs. 

_ “The last act in this wonderful drama 
is the automatic removal from the body 
of dead cells, now replaced by new ones, - 
and other waste matter. Wherever this 
dead matter remains, putrefaction sets in, 
and the place (Continued on page 60) 
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Station Agent at Thirty-Six 
Vice President at Forty 


The story of Charles H. Markham, now president of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, who says he found 
that small keys unlocked big doors 


MAN said to me not long ago: 

“The story of Charles H. Mak 

ham's career is, in many re- 

spects, the most extraordinary 

one I know anything about.” 

That is a Eu strong statement. But, 
knowing what did know about Mr. 
Markham's experiences, I was perfectly 
ready to agree with it. Here are a few 
bold facts, for instance, which surely 
sound almost incredible: 

When he was thirty-six 
years old he was only a 
railway station agent at a 
comparatively small town. 
Four years later, he was 
vice president of a railway. 
Three years after that, he 
was vice president and 
general manager of a great 
railway system. And, seven 
years later, he became presi- 
dent of another great sys- 
tem. 

Most men who get almost 
to the forty-year milestone 
without achieving anything 
but a minor position do not 
begin to climb suddenl 
and swiftly to the top. It 
is because Markham did 
that very thing that his 
story is so extraordinary. 

When he was fourteen, 
Charles H. Markham left 
school and went to work at 
whatever odd jobs he could 
find in his home town of 
Addison, New York. Doing 
odd jobs didn't seem to get 
him anywhere in particular, 
so he went West to look for 
something better. 

At Kansas City he ran 
out of money and had to 
find work immediately, so 
he became a laborer in the 
packing houses. He was 
nineteen then. The next 
year he got into what was 
to be his life work—railroading. His 
début was made as a section hand at 
Dodge City, Kansas. At twenty-one, he 
was shoveling coal into locomotive ten- 
ders at Deming, New Mexico. At twenty- 
two, he was baggage man and janitor of 
the station at Deming. 

By the time he was twenty-six he had 
got what seemed a very great promotion— 
' but it was only to the station agency in 
the little town of Lordsburg, Arizona, with 
five hundred inhabitants. His salary was 
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ham 


rapid 

How did he find his way to the big stairs? 
What was the secret of his rapid advance after 
he once got started? That was what we wanted 
to know, and, on the chance that his experience 
might prove helpful to someone else, Mr. Mark- 


By Alfred Pittman 


one hundred dollars a month. For the 
next ten years he was merely a station 
agent at small towns, winding up at 
Fresno, where he held the same kind of 
job until he was thirty-six years old! 
What kept him so long in the slow- 
moving phase? And what finally got him 
out of it? That was what we wanted to 
know. And, on the chance of its being 
useful to someone else, Mr. Markham 


Aren't You Getting On 
Fast Enough to Suit You? 


HOUSANDS of men who are capable, and 
even energetic, can't seem to find the stairs! 
Occasionally they make a step or two upward; 
but the steps are so few and far between that, 
even after years of work, these men are not 
much above the level where they started. 
Then, sometimes, they suddenly start going 
upward by leaps and bounds. 
or pull, or mere chance, and the people who are 


watching them wonder how it all happened, and 
wish that things would "break" that way for 
them. 

Charles H. Markham, president of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, is one of these men who, for 
years, made only an occasional small upward 
step, then suddenly began to climb with amazing 


ity. 


consented to tell his story. 


Tue EDITOR. 


consented to tell what he could about it. 

“Tt seems to me," he said, “that the 
one thing that helped me most—not only 
at thirty-six, but all the way up to that 
time and since—was a kind of xst in 
small tasks. Every promotion I ever had 
can be traced back in some way to that. 
I handled some little job as if it were a big 
one. That attracted attention; and in a 
number of instances it also gave me 
training for a bigger job. The two things 
together repeatedly did the work for me. 


It looks like luck, 


“In the beginning, this keenness for . 
small tasks was due simply to the near- 
sighted sort of ambition that I had for 
many years. All the way along, I was as 
eager as a young fellow ever was, I think, 
to better Ayak, But until I was nearly 
thirty it somehow never occurred to me 
to look beyond the next job ahead. 

“When I was twenty-nine, I remember 
very well that the most I hoped for was to 
get a little station out in one 
of the California valleys, 
where I could have grass 
and raise chickens! I was 
then agent at Benson, Ari- 
zona, in the dry country. 
Mrs. Markham and I lived 
up over the station, and we 
used to talk about the 
California place as another 
couple might have talked 
about the presidency of the 
road and a limousine car. 
lf we had been sure then 
that we would have it some- 
time, we should have been 
perfectly satisfied. At any 
rate, we thought so. 

" When I was twenty-two, 
and hustling baggage at 
Deming, my goal was some 
sort of clerical work in the 
station office. It hadn't 
entered my head that any- 
thing finer could happen to 


me. 

“This shortsighted am- 
bition had its disadvan- 
tages, but it accounts for the 
incident that started me 
out of the manual-labor 
clas. I was puzzled, for 
nearly twenty-five years, as 
to how I had got this start. 
Finally, the day I was made 

eneral manager of the 
Southern Pacific, I went to 
the old Pacific Union Club 
in San Francisco for lunch- 
eon. There I happened 
to meet E. F. Gerald, a former chief 
traveling auditor for the road, and he told 
me—or rather told a mutual friend of 
ours, while I stood listening—the secret 
of what had puzzled me so long. 

**Did I ever tell you about the first 
time I ever saw Markham?’ he asked our 
friend, putting his arm around my shoul- 
ders. ‘I’m not sure that he ever heard 
himself. It was down at Deming. 1 was 
sitting in a private car in front of the sta- 
tion one morning, (Continued on page 64) 


Charles H. Markham 


MR. MARKHAM is president of the Illinois Central, 
one of the great railway systems of the country. Be- 
fore he took this position, he was vice president and 
general manager of the Southern Pacific. And four 
years before he became its vice president he was station 
agent at a comparatively small town in California. 
The story of his sudden and phenomenal rise is a 
remarkable one. He was born in Clarksville, Tennes- 
see, sixty years ago and began, as a boy of fourteen, 


doing odd jobs in a little town in New York State 
Later he was a laborer in a Kansas City packing house 
then a section hand, a coal shoveler, a baggage ma: 
and janitor, a station agent in a town of five hundre 
inhabitants. He was twenty-six years old before tha 
promotion camé to him, and ten years later he wa 
still only a station agent. But then he began to clim! 
faster than he had dreamed was possible, and to-da: 
he is one of our great railroad executives. 


Hudson Mazim 


OF THE four sons, whose remarkable mother is de- 
scribed in the accompanying article, two became 
famous as inventors. Hudson Maxim began making 
. smokeless powder over thirty years ago. In 1897 he 
sold his inventions in that connection to the Du Ponts, 
with whom he is now associated as consulting engineer 
and expert. f 

In 1901 he sold to. this Government his formula for 
“ Maximite,” the first high explosive that could be 
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fired through armor plate and exploded after passing 
through the plate. He has made many other inventions 
and scientific discoveries and has been a member of 
the Naval Consulting Board since 1915. His older 
brother, Hiram Maxim, who died in 1916, was the in- 
ventor of the Maxim gun and other devices. 

Hudson Maxim was born in 1853 at Orneville, 
Maine, and is now living at Maxim, New Jersey. His 
mother died in 1903, at the age of eighty-eight. 


My Mother's Impelling 


HERE is an old Sandwich Island 
saying: "If strong be the frame 
of the mother, the sons shall 
make laws for the people." 
Many a philosopher has made 
the pronouncement that all great men 
have had great mothers. Entirely aside 
from the implication that any of her prog- 
eny may possess a modicum of greatness, 
certain it is that my mother, Harriet Bos- 
ton Stevens Maxim, was quite different 
from the customary historic mother. She 
possessed none of those re- 
tiring, responsibility-dodg- 
ing, tender-hearted little 
gentlenesses that are ex- 
loited with so much effect 
y the usual feminine. 

My mother was a real 
Spartan in most things, but 
she was, withal, dominated 
by the most self-sacrificin 
altruism of any woman Í 
have ever known. She 
wasted no time on senti- 
ment and little delicate at- 
tentions to us children. I 
do not remember my moth- 
er's having kissed me more 
than twice in my life—once 
when 1 was about four 
years old, and the other 
time when I kissed her 
good-by, more than forty 
years later. 

Although she' did not 
spare the rod when neces- 
sary, she always used to ap- 
[e to our understanding, 

y` logic, and sure convic- 
tion that good behavior was 
good business for us. When 
reason makes gestures with 
a birch withe, conviction is 
carried direct to the under- 
standing of the listening 
urchin. 

One day, while coasting 
downhill, it occurred to me 
that a shovel held in front 
of the sled would make an 
excellent brake. It did come 
very near breaking my jaw ` 
with a terrific upper-cut. As 
it was, my jaw was dislo- 
cated. I rushed into the house, makin 
inarticulate sounds; but my mother ha 
seen the experiment and knew what the 
trouble was. She caught hold of my jaw, 
.wrenched it into place, and I was soon 
all right again. 

one occasion, when my brother 
Henry was chopping cordwood, the ax 
glanced, burying the whole blade into the 
calf of his leg and inflicting a frightful 
gash. There was no doctor within miles, so 
my mother took the sewing awl and some 
shoe thread, sewed.up the wound and did 
it up, and it healed by first intention. 


Influence 
By Hudson Maxim 


When I was a small boy about five years 
old, a mad dog, foaming at the mouth, 
rushed into the house, snapping at every- 
thing. My mother caught that dog, quick 
as a flash, by the nape of the neck and 
threw it through the window into the 
front yard, and it was shot by a neighbor. 

Once, when my brother Hiram and sis- 
ter Lucy were small children, a crazy man 
called, pretending to be peddling skeins 


. of thread at two cents a skein. After my 


mother bought a skein, he asked her if she 


What Do You Owe 


Your Father and Mother? 


says Maxim. “She was the sort of woman 
that faced with an undaunted soul the 
painted savages on the frontier in old 
pioneer days. She was the kind of wife 
and mother that tramped with her hus- 
band over the far reaches of the Western 
plains, and over the deserts and through 


the mountain passes, to the land of gold 
under the arch of the setting sun. 

“From my father, we boys inherited a 
large proportion of our inventive abilities 
and our philosophic understanding of 
nature’s laws. 

“From both father and mother we in- 
herited great physical strength and powers 
of endurance; but to our mother we main- 
ly owe the unswervable will and courage 
to attack with ardent optimism any 
problem, and face any circumstance or 
condition that might arise.” 


knew of anyone who had been burned out 
of house and home lately, because if she 
did he would give them a skein. Finally, 
he asked if she could let him have some 
matches. “What do you want the matches 
for?" she demanded. “Oh,” said he, “I 
want to burn somebody out, so that I can 
give them a skein." Then my mother told 
him to leave, but instead of leaving, he 
pulled a big butcher knife out of his coat 
and began to whet it on the stove pipe, 
exclaiming, “Now, I am going to have my 
revenge." My mother kept a hard-wood 
broom handle with which she maintained 


MOTHER was a model of the 


ld pioneer wife and mother," 


order in the family, and, swinging this 
with all her might down upon the skull 
of the crazy man, he capitulated and 
slunk away. 

It must be remembered that I was born 
quite a long time ago, being now sixty- 
eight jn of age. It was the.custom, 
when I was a boy, for the mother of a 
New England family to be accomplished 
in the production of about everything 
under the sun required by the household. 
When I was about ten years old, my father 

had a period of sickness, 
from the effects of which he 
never quite recovered, re- 
maining an invalid for the 
rest of his life. 

After my eldest brother, 
Hiram, went away to wor 
and to live, and my brothers 
Leander and Henry went to 
the Civil War, my mother, 
with such help as four small 
children could render her, 
did all the work of the house- 
hold, cultivated the garden, 
raised chickens and turkeys, 
cared for several sheep, a pig 
and a cow, and made butter 
and cheese. She used to 
shear the sheep, and spin 
and weave the wool into 
cloth of which to make us 
clothes. She dyed and fulled 
the cloth, then cut it and 
made it up into trousers 
and jackets for us. Also, 
she used to raise flax, rot 
it, hatchel it and spin it on 
the little wheel, and weave 
it on the hand loom, and 
cut and make the linen into 
clothes. 

In her spare time she 
used to cut our worn-out 
clothes into little strips and 
make rugs of them. I still 
have one of those rugs con- 

'taining some woolen cloth 
from an old boyhood suit 
of mine, made from wool my 
mother raised and spun and 
wove. That rug is not now 
kept on the floor. It is kept 

in a frame and is hanging on 
the wall of my library. 

During the latter part of my father's 
life, my mother nursed him constantly. 
She was always at his side or near at hand, 
where she could respond to any call. For 
four years she never undressed to go to 
bed, bus slept with her clothes on, where 
she could give him immediate attention. 

My mother lived to the age of eighty- 
eight, and was still light on her feet, 

uick-witted, and full of the joy of living. 
dhe caught cold and died of pneumonia, 
otherwise she would unquestionably have 

lived much longer. (Continued on page 71) 
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- Sometimes You Fight Better if 
You're Driven to the Wall 


“It gives you something to put your back against, anyway,” says Lee Shubert, 
who began as an usher in a Syracuse theatre and now controls 
a thousand theatres throughout the country 


BOUT thirty-five years ago, three 

small boys were playing at 

“giving shows" in a back yard 

in Syracuse, New York. ‘The 

ys were brothers; and the 

back yard was attached to the house 
where they lived with their father and 


By Keene Sumner 


hundred men and women apply at their 
New York office every day, asking to be 
“taken on.” 

Every week of the season, one or both 
of the brothers dash off to Atlantic City, 
Baltimore, Washington, Stamford, New 
Haven, or some other place, to see try- 


One of his associates said to me, “Do 
you believe there is such a thing as a su- 
perman? I thought the word meant noth- 
ing—until I knew Lee Shubert. He does 
the work of ten men. I have seen him do 
three things simultaneously. I don't mean 
three things with his hands and feet, like 


mother and two sisters. 


outs of their new productions. They have a trick musician playing several instru- 


, 


It was a “‘be-it-ever-so-humble” home, us inaugurated the “Shubert Advanced ments at once, but three separate and 


but it had at least one thing in abundance: 


that was mutual affectierf 
and devotion. The three 
brothers were comrades in 
boyhood; they shared their 
struggles as they grew older, 
and, side by side, they fought 
their way to success. To- 
day they are known by 
name all over the world as 
“The Shuberts." 

The eldest brother, Sam, 
was the leader up to the 
time of his death, in 1905, 
from injuries received in a 
railroad disaster. Since then, 
the two younger brothers, 
Lee and J. J., have carried 
out the most spectacular 
development in the history 
of the stage. 

In 19os, there were only 
about fifteen first-class thea- 
tres in New York City. 
To-day there are fifty-five! 
This amazing increase is 
due chiefly to the courage 
and initiative of one man— 
Lee Shubert. He and his 
brother control twenty-five 
theatres in New York, 
about one hundred theatres 


in other cities, and one thou-. 


sand theatres in the country 
as a whole. 

They were interested in 
fifty new productions dur- 
ing the past season, involv- 
ing an initial outlay of about 
five million dollars. They 
give employment to over 
thirty-five hundred actors, 
singers, dancers, and musi- 


The Power to Capitalize Difficulties 


JEE SHUBERT, who, with his brother, controls 
one thousand theatres, was once up against 
it—up against it good and hard. Read his story 
and you will see. 

But that was what made him. At least, that 
was what made him win out big. He and his 
brother faced the toughest kind of a job. But 
they faced it. If they had turned their slender, 
boyish profiles to it they would have been slapped 
to smithereens. They didn’t. They stuck out 
their jaws and sailed in. And because they did 
that very thing, they went further than they or 
anybody else ever dreamed they would go. 


A wonderful man of my acquaintance had a 


wonderful mother. She had three sons—two 
mediocre, and one very remarkable. The mother 
used to say of her three sons: "Jimmie and Fred 
have always been different from Charley. They 
were different as boys, just as they are different 
now. When Charley found himself with his back 
to the wall he always turned around, pointed to 
the wall, and said, ‘I made that wall.’” 

There you have it—the power and the will to 
capitalize difficulties. One man runs into a snag 
and dashes back—whining, yelping, cringing, and 
pitying himself. Another runs into an obstruc- 
tion and turns it into his advantage. 

Tus EDITOR. 


/audeville" circuit, which opened in distinct things with his mind. 


h, come now!" I pro- 
tested. “You can't carry 
on two trains of thought at 
the same time!" 

“No, I can't," he said; 
“but Mr. Shubert can! I 
have seen him, with the tel- 
ephone at his ear, listen to 
the person who was talking 
over it and make replies. 
At the same time, he was 
writing on a sheet of paper 
in front of him, and listen- 
ing to a man sitting at the 
ather side of his desk. He 
did not merely appear to be 
doing these three things. 
He was doing them. 

“Not long ago, Mr. Shu- 
bert, Frederick Stanhope, 
and I were dining together 
at a restaurant. Át a table 
behind Mr. Shubert sat a 
man, his wife, and two chil- 
dren. We three were dis- 
cussing important business 
matters and Mr. Shubert’s 
attention did not seem to 
wander for an instant. 

“Finally, the little party 
at the next table got up and 
left. As they went out, 
Stanhope said, ‘Those are 
mighty pretty children." 

“Yes, said Mr. Shubert, 
and added, "Their father is 
a lawyer." 

* How in the world did 
you QEON that? I de- 


manded. 
_ "*Why, he has been tell- 
ing a very interesting story 


cians; besides hundreds of electricians, August in twenty-five theatres. It is about one of his clients,’ said Mr. Shubert. - 


Carpenters, painters, costumers, ushers, 
stage hands, and dozens of office workers. 
During the time they have been produc- 
ing, fully 80 per cent of the actors, ac- 
tresses, and specialty people have been 
under Shubert management. 

They have built their own theatres in 
more than twenty cities and towns. A 
thousand plays are submitted to them 
every year. From one hundred to three 
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a tremendous new enterprise, and was 
financed and organized by the Shuberts. 
In addition, their regular road companies 
are constantly playing, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf. 

All this incredible activity is directed 
and controlled by the "Shuberts." And 
the supreme direction comes from Lee 
Shubert. 


“And with that, he started in and told 
us the whole sory Yet he had given no 
sign that he was listening to anything ex- 
cept our own talk. 

“That is one example. of the way his 
mind works. But here is another incident 
which shows how he concentrates on one 
thing at a time when necessary. 

“Two writers, who hed collaborated on 
a play, came to Mr. Shubert’s office in 


Sometimes You Fight Better if You're Driven to the 


New York after he had been to New 
Haven to see the preliminary try-out of 
the piece. They were ushered into a room, 
where they found the star of the play and 
the director who had staged it. Exactly 
on the minute named for the conference, 
Mr. Shubert came in, sat down at the 
head of a long table, motioned them to the 
other chairs, and plunged in without a 
word of preamble. 

** * Your second act,” hc said, ‘breaks the 
connection between th first and the third 
acts. Turn it into a prologue, and have it 
short and snappy. n't ‘plant’ the fact 
that thosé two entertainers are crooks. 
Give your audience the surprise at the 
end of the first act, and you will get a buzz 
of interested comment when the curtain 
falls. Don't be in such a hurry to show 
that the girl is wise to her father's trouble. 
Keep him and your audience guessing. 
Put more punch into the climax of your 
second act. Cut out those two policemen. 
They add nothing to the scene.’ 


“THESE and other suggestions came 
with the rapidity of machine-gun fire. 
When the bombardment ceased, Mr. Shu- 
bert rose briskly. 

“‘Get it in shape and »we'll open on 
Labor Day in ; naming a town. 

“As Shubert turned to go, one of the 
authors recovered his power of speech, 
and asked, ‘How would you suggest han- 
dling the situation in that second act?’ 

“Mr. Shubert paused long enough to 
say, ‘I’ve told you what must Es done. It’s 
your job to decide how to do it!’ 

“Then he vanished into his private 
office. 

“When the quartet came to, it was 
found that no one had thought to take 
notes; and for an hour they tried to piece 
together their recollections of the rapid- 
fire instructions which had been given in 
less than ten minutes. On one point, they 
differed widely, even after repeated dis- 
cussions. So ten days later, one of the 
authors went to Mr. Shubert and said: 

**Bill and I don't agree on what you 
wanted done in the ballroom scene.’ 

“A blank expression settled on the man- 
ager's face. 

**What play are you talking about?’ 
he asked. 

“Why, stammered the author, ‘you 
know—the play we tried out in New 
Haven.’ And he mentioned its title. 

**Oh, yes,’ said Shubert. ‘Well, what 
do you want to know? 

“What was it you said about jazzing 
up that situation? 

“How do you expect me to remember 
if you can’t? I have six new productions 
on hand—you have one.’ 

“That shows Mr. Shubert’s method. 
He had gone to New Haven for the ex- 
press purpose of studying a new produc- 
tion in which he had invested a good many 
thousand dollars. While there, he had 
concentrated on the play. He had deliv- 
ered to its authors the fruits of that con- 
centration. Then he had proceeded to 
dismiss the matter from his mind in order 
that he might concentrate on the next 
thing. For the moment, he could scarcely 
recall the play, let alone its minutiz; yet 
it should be stated that when the revised 
manuscript reached him, he promptly put 
his finger on the spots where the authors 
had failed to put over his ideas. Once 
more he was concentrating on their play. 


© strauss Perton 


Lee Shubert is said to be the busiest man in the theatrical world. 
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He and his 


brother, J. J. Shubert, were interested in fifty new productions last season. They 
control 1,000 theatres throughout the country and give employment to over 3,500 


actors, singers, dancers, and musicians. 


Mr. Shubert was born in Syracuse, New 


York, forty-three years ago, and, as a small boy, began his theatrical career as 
an usher. With his older brother, Sam, he started as a manager when he was 


only fifteen years old. 


Sam was sixteen. 


At Sam’s death, in 1905, Lee Shubert 


took the lead in the most sensational development the stage has ever known 


This capacity of clearing his mind of all 
unessential, untimely detail is one secret 
of his success as an executive.” 


I HAD known, of course, that Lee Shu- 
bert must be an enormously busy man. 
So when I was notified that the hour for 
my interview was to be late in the eve- 
ning, I congratulated myself. Surely this 
meant that I was to have a free field, with 
no interruptions. ; 

It was about ten P. M. when I reached 
the Shubert offices—but I found them as 
busy as most offices are at ten A. M. A 
young woman was at the switchboard, 
another was at “the gate," and a dozen 
persons were sitting in the corridors. 

- "Does he never go home?" I asked. 

“Oh, yes!" said the man I just quoted. 
* Anywhere from two to four in the morn- 


ing. But even then he may go to some 
cabaret to see a new dancer, or to hear a 
new singer. Not to amuse himself, but 
because he is always looking out for new 
talent. Or he may go to inspect some 

iece of property he is thinking of buying. 

e is a heavy real estate operator. 

“T have gone with him in his motor car, 
at two o'clock in the morning, to look at 
a building he had been offered. It is inter- 
esting to see him. He gets out of the car, 
paces off the distance in front of the build- 
ing, walks across the street, takes a look 
at the place, and gets back into the car. 

“Perhaps, as we drive off, he says, ‘I 
don't want it. That's all. He makes de- 
cisions with almost startling quickness. 
But back of those swift decisions is a fund 
of exact knowledge. 

“For instance, (Continued on page 72) 


HERE Snakehead Canyon 
joins the valley, a mile 
from the lonely ranch, a 
band of coyotes were yip- 
ping at the full moon, 
long past the zenith, their shrill voices 
shivering eerily on the cold night wind. 

A small dark-eyed woman, sitting on 
the single doorstep of the shack, drew her 
ragged shawl closer around her head. 
With painful slowness, she moved her 
feet beneath the old horse blanket to 
restore the circülation and uncurled her 
stiffened fingers from the rifle resting on a 
crazy barricade built of a tub with a box 
on top. She thrust the cold right hand 
beneath her shawl. A black kitten, that 
had crept into her arms hours before, em- 
braced it between soft paws, purring 
sleepily. 

The woman sighted along the barrel, 
bringing the bead to rest upon a certain 
spot near the pigpen, fifty yards away. 
She eased her aching back against the 
rough door frame, sighing heavily. This 
was the third night she had kept vigil 
over the pigs, while her husband was gone 
to town, twenty miles north, for a dog to 
replace the old collie he had shot in rage 
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What Zoe saw tore a shriek from her throat that left her bereft of 
sideways, snarling over his shoulder, disputing every step of the 


The Man Who Wanted 


The story of an act which brought 


over the loss of two shoats within a 
month. 

The old dog had barked a warning 
each time, but instead of charging the 
marauder, as his habit had been when 
coyotes slunk down from the hills, he had 
cowered beneath the house. And before 
Dud Forrester could run out with his gun 
the animal vanished into the night, bear- 
ng one of the young pigs. 

oe Forrester had plead for the life of 
Rover, all that remained to her of the 
happy girlhood back East. 


By Eleanor 


ILLUSTRATION BY 


“Tt was a mountain lion, Dud,” she 
sobbed. ‘‘No dog would attack a moun- 
tain lion. He wouldn’t stand a chance.” 

Tears and pleading so added to his 
fury that Dud pushed her into the door- 
way with such violence that she stumbled. 
Before she could regain her feet the re- 
port of the rifle had made further re- 
monstrance useless. 

The next day, preparing to go to town, 
Dud had said: 

“There’s one kind of dogs they say'll 
attack a mountain lion. I’ll git me one.” 


strength to turn and run. 
retreat. 


Williams Youmans 


DOUGLAS DUER 


The grin that widened his thin lips and 
narrowed his close-set eyes told Zoe more 
of his intention than he would have had 
her know. Three years' daily association 
with Dud Forrester left no phase of his 
tricky character in doubt. 

“You watch the pigpen nights,” he 
ordered, "or there'll be no meat next 
winter." 

Zoe had obeyed him, as always, without 
question. But the long, silent watches 
gave her time to think—the first leisure 
she had known since coming West. The 


Duffy was a few feet behind, walking 
Twenty yards in the rear stalked two mountain lions 


a Dog That Would Kill 


its own extraordinary punishment 


sudden loss of both parents had hurried 
her into marriage with Dudley Forrester, 
whom she hardly knew. He had sold her 
father's farm and had brought her West, 
promising to settle near the town where 
she had believed she had relatives. But 
her letters were unanswered by them, and 
Dud had bought this ranch and had it 
deeded to himself. The very chickens she 
raised were her husband's, who sold the 
eggs and spent the money. With the pass- 
ing of old Rover, she realized, had gone 
the last of her worldly possessions. She 


. —so great a boon was unthinkable 


had not been to the town since she came, 
three years before. She thought of how 
long it had been since she visited her 
nearest neighbor, three miles away. 
More than a year, because she was 
ashamed of her clothes. 


HER thoughts circled round, always 
coming back to Rover's cruel end. 
Naturally sweet and submissive, a slow 
bitterness welled up, filling her with de- 
spair. Finally, she prayed, not for eique 
he 
prayed for strength, and patience to endure. 
er lips moved in this silent prayer un- 
til a sense of peace fell upon her. She 
slipped her chilled left hand into her lap 
with the kitten, and clasped the trigger 
with the warmed right. All her elaborate 
care, all the excessive stealth of her move- 
ments arose from a wild hope that she 
might get a shot at the beast which had 
three times robbed the pigpen. 

Then she heard the cows moving rest- 
lessly in the ramshackle old barn, stalks 
of fodder crackling beneath their feet. 
One had a young calf. Since Dud had 
taken both horses she had shut the two 
cows in the stable, for safety. 


n 
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She straightened up, straining her eyes 
to search the shadowy barnyard. Noth- 
ing moved. As her gaze returned to the 
pigpen, a shock went through her. The 
moment for which she had planned and 
waited had come. Where the rough shed 
cast the deepest shadow in the moonlight 
two green eyes gleamed. 

he.had rehearsed this very emergency 
in her mind. She must take slow, careful 
aim, or she would surely miss. The rifle 
already was trained on the shadow of the 
pigpen. She bent her head slightly, drew 
the bead low in the sight, exactly between 
the green eyes, and fired. 

A dark streak flashed into the moonlight 
and out. Silence followed. 

That she had not missed entirely she 
knew by the snarl. She guessed that the 
watching eyes had detected the movement 
of her head when she aimed, and the 
animal had crouched as she fired. 

She went into the house and lighted a 
lantern; no need for quiet now, there 
would be no more visits for weeks, at 
least. There was still a hope that she 
might have wounded it seriously, but that 
hope died when she examined the ground 
for blood. However, there was something. 
By the prints of the long claws, where they 
had dug into the ground when the big cat 
leaped away, lay a small tuft of fur. She 
picked it up. te was light-colored. On 
the under side clung a bit of skin. She 
had clipped off the tip of an ear. 


WAGON rumbled on the road; Dud 

was returning. She carried the lantern 
to the stable and hung it beside the door. 
The coyotes were still. 

Dud drove into the yard and called her 
out. 

“Hold this chain,” he said, without 
greeting, handing her the end of a light 
chain that was ast to a dark wriggling 
object in the wagon bed. 

“That you shootin'?" he asked, pre- 
paring to lift it out. Before she had time 
to answer, the dog sprang to the ground 
unassisted, and ran toward the pigpen, 
straining on the leash with grotesque, 
hopping jumps until Zoe was forced to run 
or Macher hold. 

He looked stubby and small in the dark- 
ness to eyes accustomed to the beauty of 
the collie; but how incredibly strong! 

Dud came and took the chain, laughing 
as the dog stopped with his nose to the 
scratches in the ground. 

“ Been tryin’ to jump out ever since he 
heard that gunshot. What'd you shoot at?” 

Zoe explained briefly as they walked 
back to the house, the dog pulling back, 
eagerly sniffing the ground. She held the 
bit of tawny fur near the light of the lamp. 

“I marked him, anyway. He'll stay 
away for a while." 

The dog had followed at the end of his 
chain. Now he reared on his hind legs, 
forepaws resting against her, to smell the 
tuft of hair, nosing her hand over to get 
the scent of the under side, sniffing long 
and expelling the breath in short gusts. 
‘Satisfied apparently, he returned to all 
fours, standing perfectly rigid, except his 
four-inch tail, which wagged furiously; 
sparkling eyes of brown begging out of a 
long, bewhiskered face—begging to be led 
to the rest of that fragment in her hand. 

Zoe had to smile. “What a funny dog." 
she said. “A—a mongrel, isn't he?" 


Dud laughed shortly. 


The American Magazine 


*Not much. He's thoroughbred Aire- 
date. Train 'em to hunt anything. This 
'un don't know much yet. He's young." 

A shifty expression came into his pale 
blue eyes. He tied the dog outside, under 
the house, and was careful not to talk 
overmuch about him for weeks afterward. 


PRING advanced into summer. The 
incessant plowing, days without end, 
of the dry farmer, kept them both busy. 
The bean crop promised well; already Dud 
was bargaining for another forty acres ad- 
joining his own. He took frequent half- 
olidays to hunt in the hills with the new 
dog, '' Frowzy," he called him, while Zoe 
plowed, or raked alfalfa. She did a man's 
work outdoors, besides her own in the 
house. 

At first Zoe disliked the new dog. 
Grieving for Rover's beautiful head and 
long, straight coat, the ragged, dishev- 
eled appearance of the Airedale was 
repellent to her; a distaste for his bristly 
coat with its porcine suggestion kept her 
from touching him. But he never failed 
to make her smile, when she went out to 
feed him, by his ridiculous trick of jump- 
ing backward stiff-legged, bouncing on 
the balls of his feet like a Tyrolean dancer, 
by way of expressing his pleasure, but 
never barking or "speaking" for his food. 

The first day he was allowed at liberty, 
he helped her drive the hens away from 
the garden patch that Dud refused to 
fence. Only a few repetitions of this 
hilarious stunt, for him, were needed. to 
make it clear that this particular piece of 
ground was taboo to hens. He needed no 
telling thereafter to chase them, squawk- 
ing and cackling, to the barnyard. One 
afternoon, when the hens had been un- 
usually determined to return, and he had 
pulled a few feathers out of one, Zoe 
talked to him gently. He looked so con- 
trite and apologetic, she involuntarily 
patted his head, and was surprised to dis- 
cover the tousled golden-brown hair was 
soft and silky, wholly unlike the stiff 
bristles of the grizzly black saddle cover- 
ing his back. 

She felt his ears; they were as velvety 
as Rover’s had been. He stood perfectly 
still during this inspection, grave brown 
eyes, in which sparkled a hint of mis- 
chick looking steadily into her face. She 
had Genet him to fawn at her feet, or 
lick her hand under these caresses. He 
did neither. He regarded her earnestly 
while she smoothed the rebellious hairs 
that seemed to grow in every direction on 
his head, marveling at the breadth of 
skull where the brain lay—the length of 
his jaws had deceived her eye, making his 
head seem narrow—and when she stood 
erect, he rose on his hind legs, his paws 
against her chest, and leaned his head 
against her shoulder, trying to reach her 
face with his long, red tongue. 

The powerfully hinged jaws at close 
range were startling, but hers was the in- 
stinct of the dog lover. She understood 
that here was no cringing slave, but a 
rough and ready comrade, possessing his 
own sturdy self-respect. The loneliness in 
her heart lessened somewhat. 

She picked up a stick and threw it. He 
rushed off, scratching his toe nails on 
the hard ground, retrieved the stick, and 
laid it at her feet with a hearty snort. 
This gave her an idea. She handed the 
stick to him, saying, "Carry it," and 
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walked toward the house. He paced 
sedately beside her, carrying the stick 
proudly, head and tail erect. This was 
old stuff to him, she saw. In a few days 
she taught him Rover’s former task of 
bringing in wood; but he always had to be 
sent after each stick, whereas old Rover 
would carry in stick after stick until told 
to stop. 

The first time the Airedale met the 
black kitten, he chased it up a young 
cherry tree, growling ferociously. Zoe 
scolded him. The next time they met, he 
growled but did not chase it. The kitten 
quickly took advantage of this situation, 
growing a little bolder each day, in its 
onging for companionship, until one 
evening it plucked up courage to rub 
against his forelegs. 

He muttered dire threats in his throat, 
standing stiffly, but belying the threats 
with his tail, which oscillated faintly, his 
eyes rolling comically at Zoe sitting on the 
doorstep. She stroked his head, murmur- 
ing, “Poor Puppy." She never called him 
“Frowzy,” knowing from the manner in 
which he responded that it was not his 
real name. The first time she had said 
“Poor Puppy" he cocked his head in a 
way that suggested familiarity with it, or 
with something that sounded like it. 

The kitten sprang into her lap on hearing 
her voice. Like a flash the dog seized it by 
the scruff of its neck and dropped it on - 
the eun Zoe gave a little cry of alarm 
as she visionedthe vicious shake that had 
snuffed out a gopher that afternoon; then 
she laughed relievedly. The kitten sat 
unharmed and unruffled beside him. 
Accepting her laugh as approval, he stood 
up with pawson her shoulders, exuberantly 
licking her ear and hair. He let his paws 
slide to her knees, grinning and panting 
his delight in her laughter, a sound he had 
never before heard. Zoe had almost for- 
gotten how to laugh. 

“Goodness, Puppy," she cried, “your 
head opens back to your shoulders." 

Dud Forrester, coming around the cor- 
ner of the house, heard and answered. 

“That long head's what won him all his 
prizes." 

Zoe hurried in to put the supper on the 
table. Dud immediately forgot what he 
had said about the dog, talking about the 
quarter section he hoped to own in another 
year. After he was in bed, Zoe looked up 
the Lost and Found column in the county 
she had not 
thought of it before. She ran her finger 
down a list of strayed or stolen cattle of 
various brands. 

There it was! No, it could not be this 
dog. Twenty-five dollars reward? Surely 
he was not worth so much. She read on: 

"Wearing a plain leather strap collar 
with gold plate inside engraved, ‘Cham- 
pion Moore's Duffy’.” 


GHE remembered the worn leather strap 
on the Airedale’s neck. Perhaps Dud 
supposed it had been placed there by his 
hireling, and had never taken it off. Zoe 
waited till the snores from the inner room 
became regular, then she carried the lamp 
outside and set it on the ground near the 
corner of the house under which the dog 
slept. He gave a low '' Whuff," at her ap- 
proach and shook himself so vigorously 
that his ears beat a rat-tat on the sides of 
his head. She hesitated, fearing Dud 
would waken. His (Continued on page 82) 


A “Get Acquainted Club" For 
Those Who Are Lonely 


There is one in Detroit which had a total attendance 
of ten thousand men and women in the first 
eighteen months after it was started 


AVE you ever been so lonely 

that you actualy sent a 

Christmas present to yourself, 

hoping, in your total lack of 

real friends, to find a counter- 
feit comfort in this pretense 
of having a make-believe 
one? 

That is what a woman in 
Detroit did. Robert Downie 
says that she was the lone- 
liest woman he ever knew; 
and Mr. Downie has known 
hundreds of lonely men and 
women. He and his wife 
organized the “Get Ac- 

uainted Club" in Detroit 
Ln the express purpose of 
helping these people to find 
companionship. 

You fortunate ones, who 
have your home, your family 
and your circle of acquaint- 
ances, do not dream of the 
hungry-hearted army of 
friendless human beings all 
around you. But you can 
guess something about their 
numbers from the fact that 
during the first eighteen 
months after the Get Ac- 
quainted Club was started 
in Detroit, the total attend- 
ance was close to ten thou- 
sand. 

'These people were not 
derelicts in the sense of being 
down and out financially. 
They weren't askiftg for 
money. All they wanted was 
human companionship. In 
many ways, the case of the 
woman who sent herself a 
Christmas present, and 
whose story Mr. Downie 
told me, was typical. 

“She was friendless 
through no fault of her own,” 
he said. “She had been 
brought up in the country 
and, like thousands of others, 
had come to the city to find 
a position. She knew no one 
here and she was one of those diffident, 
retiring persons who can't take the initia- 
tive in making friends. 

“A year ago last Christmas we had a 
party for the Get Acquainted Club; and 
this woman, almost with the courage of 
despair, came to our little celebration. So 
did several hundred others who were alone 
in the great city, just as she was, and 


By A. F. Munroe 


among them she found the warm human 
interest she had craved. 

* When the party was over she told me, 
while the tears rolled down her cheeks, 
that the previous holiday season she had 
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Two or three years ago, a young man in Detroit wrote to a 
local newspaper, telling how lonely and friendless he was. 
Mr. and Mrs. Downie saw the letter, and began to wonder 
how many other people were as forlorn as that young man. 
The result was that they started the ‘‘Get Acquainted Club," 
which in its first eighteen months had a total attendance 
of ten thousand men and women—all of them lonely. 
Mr. Downie says there should be a similar club in every town 


gone to a department store, bought a gift, 
mailed it to herself, and on Christmas 
morning tried to pretend that it had come 
from someone else. Thanks to the Get 
Acquainted Club, that woman is happily 
married now and doesn’t have to send 
herself Christmas presents. 

“T think the loneliest man I ever saw 
was a sixty-year-old gentleman—he really 


was a ‘gentleman’—who appeared at the 
club one Sunday night. 

“There was something about the way 
he came in that attracted my attention. 
I couldn’t make out whether he expected 
a rebuff of some sort, or 
whether he feared to find 
himself among people he 
really wouldn't care to meet. 

“T think he had become 
so morbidly sensitive that he 
was afraid he wouldn't be 
welcome; for when I went 
up to him and greeted him 
cordially his face lighted up 
with pleasure, and he readily 
told me his story. 

“He said that for years he 
had been a prosperous busi- 
ness man in an Eastern city. 
Shortly before the United 
States entered the war, his 
wife died. This was a hard 
blow to him; but he still had 
an only child, a son. Then, 
when we entered the war, 
his son joined the army, 
went over-seas—and was 
killed in battle. 

“When that happened, he 
wanted to get away from the 
associations which seemed to 
make his grief unbearable; so 
he simply closed his store, 
left the town, and became a 
wanderer. He had arrived 
in Detroit the day before he 

_ came to the club; but previ- 
ous to that he had been in 
almost every corner of the 
country. 

“Nowhere had he made 
friends. He was too sore at 
heart for that; and he had 
shut himself inside his shell 
of grief and loneliness until he 
seemed to have lost the power 
to throw it off. He was tired 
of being a friendless traveler; 
yet he lacked the courage to 
go back home and take up 
his old life again. 

“Before he left, he came 
and thanked me. He said it was the first 
time in many months that he had tasted 
the milk of human kindness. 

*One of the most interesting experi- 
ences we have had was with a widow from 
another town in Michigan. I think her 
story is particularly worth relating, be- 
cause there is a lesson in it for a great 
many families. (Continued on age 87) 
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A Dollar That Taught 
a Big Lesson 


When Arthur Williams was a boy, taking visitors around an electric light plant, 
one of them offered him a dollar. He did not take it, but it showed him 
that folks appreciate courtesy. He put this idea to work in business, 
and made it one of the biggest assets of his company 


ACK in the late eighties, when 
electric lights were still so new 
that old ladies tried to blow them 
out, and wondered if anything 
electric could be “safe” in thun- 

der storms, there was a red-haired repair 
boy who used to go around New York, 
mending wires and putting in new bulbs 
and fuses. Very proud he was of being part 
of the New York Edison Company, then 
an alluringly novel enterprise. 

Every now and then he was sent to some 
of the famous banks 
in Wall Street to 
regulate minor 
“outs” in their new 
lighting | systems; 
and while he tink- 
ered with sockets 
and switches in the 
private office of 
some noted finan- 
cier he was making 
rapid observations 
of the great man's 
methods of doing 
business. 

"What struck 
me first," he says, 
“was the way those 
big bankers would 
speak to me when 
I came in with my 
tool kit. I thought 
they couldn't have 
treated me more 
courteously if I had 
been one of their 
directors! That 
surprised me, for 
they were great per- 
sonages and very 
busy. Then I began 
to see that they 
were polite to every- 
body, even to the 
porters who washed 
the big windows. 

“Sometimes I would read in the paper 
about a big deal one of those men had put 
through. But the next morning I would 
find him sitting at his desk, looking as 
unconcerned as if nothing had happened. 

“I noticed, too, that those offices were 
always quiet, and that those big men never 
seemed hurried or flurried. No matter 
what was going on, they talked pleasantly. 
And I made up my mind then that this was 
the right way.to treat people in business, 
and that if I ever had an office I would try 
to follow that plan." 
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for the New York Edison Company. 
continuously ever since and is the general commercial manager. 
Federal Food Administrator in New York during the war, and is a member 
of many scientific and economic societies. 
fifty-one years ago, his father being a Methodist minister from Ireland 


By Helen Ormsbee 


The red-haired repair boy of those days 
was Arthur Williams, now commercial 
manager of one of the biggest electric 
light companies in the world. For twenty- 
five years or more he has been carrying out 
his resolve to “treat people right,” and he 
has found it the best possible foundation 
for business-getting. By insisting, in 
season and out of season, on courtesy to 
customers, he has sold more electric current 
than any other person in this country. 

Mr. Williams, however, maintains that 


ARTIHUR WILLIAMS 


When he was sixteen years old, Arthur Williams went to work as a repair boy 
He has been with the same organization 


the credit for this record does not belong 
to him. “I happened to start in the right 
industry at the right time, and I worked 
under the right kind of men; big men, with 
big ideas," he explains. “Later, I was for- 
tunate enough to get the right kind of men 
to work under me. That's all there is to 
it.’ 

When he began, the men in the electric 
light industry wanted to do the right thing 
by the public, but they were so taken up 
with the engineering problems of an en- 
tirely new business that they had little time 


He was born at Norfolk, Virginia, 


to get in close touch with the users of their 
product. 

But the repair boy, who, meanwhile, 
had risen to be general inspector of wiring 
in customers’ premises, was in daily contact 
with the public. To him, this public was not 
impersonal but a collection of “folks” with 
human needs and prejudices. 

By the time he was put in charge of sales, 
he had decided that the way to get public 
good will was to deserve it. He adopted 
the slogan “At your service,” used it in the 

company's adver- 

tising, and - taught 
the employees un- 
der him to believe 
in the slogan and 
to live up to it. 

The company's out- 

put of current last 

d was enough to 

ave lighted over 

17,000,000 fifty- 

watt lights, which 

is more than sixty 
times the total for 

1895, when Wil- 

liams began to work 

out his plan of deal- 
mew the public. 
e has done more 
than sell electric 
current: he is an of- 
ficer or a director 
in many organiza- 
tions. A decade 
ago, when the 
* catchword “safety 
first" was unknown 
in this country, he, 
began, as president 
of the American 

Museum of Safety, 

to work for the re- 

duction of the ter- 
rible accident death 
rate in our factories. 
During the war 
he was Federal Food Administrator for 
New York City, serving under Hoover as a 
dollar-a-year man, and getting six million 
persons to adopt wheatless and meatless 
days. But it is with Williams, the everyday 
business man, that we are concerned. 

“When I was a youngster,” he re- 
marked, “another of my jobs, besides 
repairing, was to show sightseers through 
our generating stations. ‘The company had 
built two along about 1888, and they were 
regarded as great curiosities. I used to 
take visitors through and explain the way 
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A Dollar That Taught a Big Lesson, by HELEN ORMSBEE 


current was produced. One day a man I 
had conducted around the plant. gave me 
a dollar. I was a good deal embarrassed, 
and handed the money back. But that 
dollar made a deep impression on me! I 
believe it was the first time I realized the 
responsiveness of the public to good treat- 
ment, even if it were only in a very small 
way. It started me thinking. 

“Two or three years after that, another 
incident happened which I always have 
iemiembered: because it taught me that 
the only basis on which to get the con- 
fidence of the customer is not to conceal 
things from him. I went one day to the 
home of a very influential man, whose 
house had been wired for 
electricity. I was to inspect 
the installation to make 
sure everything was in good 
shape. He was anxious to 
have the current turned on 
at once, because the next 
evening he was fo give a bi 
ball. Unfortunately, I found 
the wiring had not been 
well done and, if current 
were turned on, it might 
cause a fire. So I refused to 
order the connection made. 
The man was very angry, 
thinking of his party next 
day. I stood my ground 
and explained the situation; 
but I also had workmen 
sent to remedy the defects 
in the wiring. And the 
work was rushed through so 
that I was able to connect 
the current in time for the 
ball. Then the man who had 
been so furious at me saw 
that our precautions had 
really been for his own safe- 
ty, and after that he was a 
good friend of the company. 


“AT THIS time, I was gen- 

eral inspector, but had 
nothing to do with the busi- 
ness-getting end of things. 
There was a sales, or con- 
tract, department, which for 
some reason had not been 
doing very well. One morn- 
ing I went to the office and 
learned that I had been put 
at the head of that depart- 
ment overnight! 

“I found that customers’ 
complaints had been treated 
rather carelessly. Letters 
of that sort had been al- 
lowed to accumulate in 
stacks. Now, I looked at 
it this way: Every person who had taken 
the trouble to write a letter to the com- 
pany was at least entitled to the courtesy 
of an immediate reply. So I established 
that rule. Then the complaint was in- 
vestigated, and if any employee, or the 
company itself, had been in the wrong, an 
explanation—if necessary, an apology— 
was made. It wasn’t long before this 
method began to result in a decrease in 
the number of complaints. 

“What gave us the greatest trouble in 
those days was our meters. Everything 
else in our system worked splendidly, but 
we were still using the old-fashioned 
chemical meters, which have long since 
been discarded and which were not as re- 


gotten. 


liable as the present mechanical meters. 

well-known club had been in disagree- 
ment with our company over its bills for 
about two years, insisting that the bills 
were too high and that the meter must be 
incorrect. Finally, we installed one of the 
new mechanical meters at the clubhouse, 
as a test. .To our consternation, it showed 
that we had been charging the club for 
twice as much current as it had been 
using! 

“The question was what to do about it. 
It wasn’t a pleasant thing for the com- 
pany to have to own up to such an error; 
still, I felt it was the only course to take. 
So one morning the club received our 


Why Young Women Do 
Well at Information Desks 


“T DECIDED to put young women 
at our information desks,” says 
Mr. Williams. “That idea came to 
me from watching a girl at the mail 
desk of a Chicago hotel a number 
of years ago. She was so pleasant 
and willing that it was a positive 
pleasure to go and ask her for letters. 
I don’t mean that she was pretty; 
whether she was or not, I’ve for- 
But she was so interested 
and anxious to help everybody who 

: came along that a good many men 
called for their mail oftener than they 
needed to, just because it felt good 
to be treated so well. So I chose 
young women for our information 
clerks, and exceptionally high-grade 
young women, too; some of them col- 
lege graduates. I have a theory that 
a cross customer isn’t nearly so cross 
to an intelligent, pleasant, attractive 
girl as he would be to a man." 


check for about sixteen hundred dollars, 
a refund of the amount we had over- 
charged. But the club wrote back that it 
would like the interest on the money! We 
sent it. All this made a good deal of 
favorable comment among the members, 
and they told people outside. I think 
New York, wath its millions of inhabi- 
tants, is just like a big room full of people; 
ety body talks to somebody, and that 
somebody talks to somebody else, and so 
the reputation of a firm is built up. 

“I made a few rules for my department: 
First, we were to treat every customer, no 
matter how small he might be, exactly 
as we would treat one of the board of 
directors. It was surprising how they 
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responded to the idea; except, naturally, 
a few who simply hadn't it in them to be 
courteous. There are individuals who are 
temperamentally unable to be pleasant. 
Men like that aren't fitted to deal with 
the public; so we had to weed such ma- 
terial out of the department and put in 
new. There were perhaps fifty people in 
it at the end of my first year. We now 
have six hundred. 

* Another of our rules was to begin by 
assuming that every customer who made 
a complaint might be in the right. That 
didn't interfere with our investigating 
later, and finding perhaps that the cus- 
tomer himself had been mistaken. But it 
settled our attitude at the 
outset, and many a dis- 
gruntled person went 
away from our office soothed 
because we hadn’t jumped 
to the conclusion that he 
was a crook, just because he 
hinted that his lighting bill 
was too high.” 


RTHUR WILLIAMS’S 
father was a Methodist 
minister. From him the son 
inherited an exceedingly 
quick mind (he can read a 
whole page while other peo- 
ple are still in the first para- 
graph) and an ever-ready 
sense of humor, for the elder 
Williams came from Ire- 
land. They say that when 
young Arthur was about 
fifteen he was too full of en- 
ergy to stay in school, which 
probably means that he 
made the teachers’ lives 
miserable. His studious 
father, not knowing exactly 
how to cope with such an 
active, spirited lad, thought 
the best thing would be to 
put him to work. That ex- 
plains the repair-boy stage 
of Williams's career. 

“Not long after I was 
made head of the contract 
department," he says, “irt 
struck me that we ought to 
open branch offices in vari- 
ous parts of the city, because 
it was too much to expect 
our customers to travel long 
distances to pay bills or to 
make inquiries. Our first 
branch was opened in the 
basement of a house in 
Twenty-sixth Street. We 
now have seven branches. 

“Another step was the 
establishment of information bureaus. I 
called these desks “the front doors” of the 
company, becausethey werethe first places 
where our clients met us personally. Some 
of these clients were not easy to deal with. 
Perhaps they couldn't speak English very 
well; or perhaps they would want an im- 
possible thing done, such as having 
electric lights immediately in a house 
which hadn't even been wired. 

“T decided to put young women at our 
information desks. That idea came to me 
from watching a girl at the mail desk of a 
Chicago hotel a number of years ago. She 
was so pleasant and willing that it was a 
positive pleasure to go and ask her for let- 
ters. I don't mean (Continued on page 135) 
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Further remarks from Mr. Henderson were cut short by Freddie, who jumped up and stepped between them. 
Norah could see that he was genuinely annoyed; not so much, she felt, because he was being teased, as 
because frank little spontaneous confidences, which had sprung out of an emotional mood that had been 
sincere, were being bandied about by an outsider who did not realize the depths of the feeling back of them 


A Woman in Her Thirties 


Who found herself in a fool’s paradise. This is the story 


of her escape 


By John Peter Toohey 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LESLIE L. BENSON 


HE curtain slowly descended for 
the eighth time. As it touched 
the floor, Norah Lambert stood 
motjonless for a moment or two, 
straining to gauge the applause 
: which came from the other side of the thin 
wall between her and the outside world. 

It had been clamorous a minute before. 
Now it was but an ebbing echo, kept alive 
by the insistence of a few unquenchable 
admirers. She turned to Jarvis, the stage 
manager, who was waiting for her signal. 

“No more,” she said, drawing her cloak 
up over white shoulders. 

“House lights!" shouted Jarvis, and 
there was the click of a thrown switch as 
the electrician obeyed the command. 

Norah made her way to her dressing- 
room, her slight figure sagging limply like 
a garment on a line. At the end of a per- 
formance there were always a few deli- 
cious minutes when she permitted herself 
to slip into a lotus land where appearance 
and poise were forgotten. 

In the little reception-room, beyond 
which was her dressing-room, she dropped 
ona chaise longue and lay back in luxurious 
relaxation. As her colored maid reached 
down to adjust Norah’s skirt, her mistress 
caught her arm. 

“Not for two minutes, Tessie,” she said 
wearily. “Just let me lie as I fell." 

When the maid had slipped quietly into 
the dressing-room, Norah, lying back 
among the cushions, gave herself up to a 
fancy by means of which she was always 
able to rest her quivering nerves. 

Norah had trained herself to drift into 
this mood whenever she found herself on 
edge; and she had discovered that it was 
a far more effective rejuvenator than even 
the beauty specialist, whose best paying 
and most persistent client she was. 

“Yes?” she called out impatiently. 

“Its Freddie," came back the answer. 
“Sorry to butt in, but I’ve got a friend 
here from Cleveland, and he'll be in the 

sychopathic ward to-morrow if you don't 
lee him meet you.” 

Norah sprang to her feet and gathered 
her skirts about her. 

“Just a minute, buddie!” she called ap- 
prehensively. “Just a minute, please." 

She bolted for the inner room and 
closed the door after her with a sudden- 
ness that left the colored woman gasping. 
When Freddie and his Cleveland friend 
were ushered into the reception-room, she 
was already feverishly restoring, in the 
dazzling brilliance that poured from the 
rows of high-powered lights which edged 
her mirror, the little devastated areas 
which the wear and tear of a performance 
had left on her sensitive face as telltale re- 
minders of the pitiless progress of the 
years. 


She smiled at her reflection in the glass 
as the echoes of the young men’s conver- 
sation came to her through the closed 
door. She frequently found herself un- 
consciously smiling like that when she 
thought of Freddie; and she hated herself, 
for she knew it to be an unworthy smile. 

Was it a square game, she asked herself 
as she stopped her reconstructive task 
for a moment and looked searchingly into 
the reflected depths of her brown eyes. 
She had told Freddie no definite lies about 
herself. There had been no need for that. 
Her stage career had been a meteoric one, 
and she had been in the eyes of the great 
Broadway public for only a few years, 
having stepped out of the obscurity of 
small stock companies almost overnight. 

There had been times, of course, when 
she had been obliged to trim her conver- 
sational sails a trifle, and when she had 
steered an evasive course to avoid disas- 
trous shoals, but she never had been 
downright dishonest in anything she had 
told him. 

After all, he had asked her no direct 
question and she could not fancy him do- 
ing so. He was too sensitive, too com- 
pletely in the grip of the spell that had 
caught and held them both for six months 
past. He had told her Ais age that first 
day, when she had playfully chaffed him 
about his youth. 

“Tm not as young as you may imagine," 
he had said with a fierce earnestness. 
“Folks seem to think I'm just out of col- 
lege. I'm not, I tell you! I graduated 
three years ago. I'm twenty-five.” 


SHE smiled now, as she recalled the 
pride with which he had thus definitely 
placed himself in the category of the elect. 
She had referred no more to his age, but 
she thought of it often. 

Somehow, he seemed to have no curios- 
ity about her age. Sometimes, after one 
at their absurdly happy afternoons to- 
gether, when she would come home in a 
ET of exultant spirits that brought her 

ack to the enchanted days of her own 
lost youth, she tried to make herself be- 
lieve that he really knew, and that it was 
a matter of no concern to him. Then she 
would look at herself critically in her long 
mirror, and she would know that such a 
thing could not be. 

Thirty-seven! Dangerously near thir- 
ty-eight! No one but her friends of long 
standing could possibly suspect. 

The supple fingers of the masseuse, who 
performed mysterious rites in the restful 
quiet of Norah’s bedroom, had long since 
effaced the harshness of the lines that had 
come earlier than their wont in those hard 
years when she had almost worn herself 
out in round after round of "stock" com- 


panies, waiting ror a touch of even the 
hem of the garment of real opportunity. 

Norah knew that it was the sensitive 
face of a girl of twenty-six or twenty- 
seven that always looked back at her from 
the mirror, except in those cloistered peri- 
ods when she was in her dressing-room or 
reveling in the luxury of indifferent idle- 
ness in the solitude of her chamber. Her 
eyes would be always youthful—laughing, 
dancing, iticessantly alive. Her figure, 
too, she knew, had. the slim grace of a 
young girl. 

The frank, boyish voice of Freddie 
brought her out of her reverie. 

“What ho, within! If you don’t raise 
the portcullis pretty soon tu call my men 
at arms and order an assault." 

"Don't you dare come in!" she an- 
swered, so sharply that when she caught 
the sound of her own voice the last word 
trailed off into a strained laugh. “Pil be 
with you in a second." 

“Don’t bother changing," Freddie 
pleaded, “We're going on to the club. 

e just want to say a few kind words and 
slip out.” 


SHE added the finishing touches to her 

make-up, brushing her cheeks with a 
camel's-hair brush and setting to rights a 
few vagrant strands of hair. Tessie held 
the hand mirror while she surveyed her- 
self from various angles. The result was 
satisfying. The illusion was complete 
once more. 

As she stepped into the half-light of the 
reception-room she looked almost like 
some wide-eyed, wistful child. Freddie 
took her hand, undisguised admiration on 
his face. His friend, a tall, gangling 

oung chap, decidedly ill at ease, unfolded 
his aunt figure out of the easy chair. 

“No use asking how you feel,” began 
Freddie. "You look as if you were begin- 
ning the day rather than ending it. You 
don’t mind my bringing in Henderson, do 
you? If you want him to, he'll lie down 
on the rug over there and let you wipe 
your feet on him." 

Norah, in the presence of admiring 
youth, flushed prettily and sat down with 
a quick, impulsive movement, drawing 
her feet up under her. 

"Please, Mr. Henderson,” she said, 
“tell me one of the nice things you said 
about me out there to-night. We're all 
gluttons for praise—we actresses.” 

Mr. Henderson coughed huskily. 

“T can’t remember what I said,” he re- 
plied feebly. “Most of the raving wasn’t 
done by me. It was done by Freddie here.” 

Norah turned to Freddie, who had 
clutched his friend’s arm in an attempt to 
silence him. She saw the blush that flooded 
his cheeks. And the sight of it gave her 
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one of those heart-warming thrills which 
she had thought, until a few months be- 
fore, would never come into her life again. 
She turned to the now rather stumblingly 
articulate gentleman from Cleveland. 


“PLEASE, Mr. Henderson," she leaded, 
“tell me exactly what he said!" 

“Well,” replied Mr. Henderson hesi- 
tatingly, as Freddie retreated to the other 
side of the room, “‘he said, for one thing, 
that you looked as fresh and pretty in the 
first act as a—as a bunch of sweet peas 
sort of all flecked with dew, or tomedine 
like that." 

*Oh, shut up!" came from Freddie. 

“Don’t you dare do anything of the 
kind,” laughed Norah. ‘Go on!’ 

Mr. Henderson looked apprehensive. 

“He raved a lot more during the second 
act,” he continued, “and he wanted to 
know if I didn’t think you looked in that 
black dress as Mary, Queen of Scots, 
probably looked when she was a young 
woman—only prettier. And in the third 
act he—,” 
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Screened behind a magazine she had seen Freddie and the Jackson girl come 


Further remarks from Mr. Henderson 
were cut short by Freddie, who jumped 
up and stepped between them. Norah 
could see that he was genuinely annoyed. 

“Its all right, buddie," she said. 
“Don’t blame him. I'm insatiable when 
it comes to compliments, you know." 

Freddie was still sulking a bit a few 
minutes later, when he and the lanky Mr. 
Henderson were leaving. She drew him 
back into the room for a moment. 

“Pm sorry, buddie,” she said. 
selfish mortal, unspeakably selfish. 
were hurt. I didn't mean it." 

The frown passed from his face and the 
boyish smile replaced it once more. 

‘That’s all right, girlie,” he said. “I 
just couldn’t bear—it seemed too cheap and 
common—you understand, don’t you?” 

The pressure of her hand told him that 
she did, She stood looking after them 
until she saw them pass through the stage 
door and a gust of wind from the outside 
set her shivering. Tessie was waiting for 
her in the dressing-room. 

"[ was just thinkin’, Miss Norah,” she 


“ma 


You 


said, “that them two young gentlemen is 
a mighty fine pair of young fellows. I 
likes to hear ’em talk, ’specially Mistah 
Freddie." Tessie rambled on as she un- 
buckled Norah's satin slippers. “They’s 
so nice and so young, too. Mistah Fred- 
die, now—he's the youngest fellow that's 
ever been callin’ on you, Miss Norah, 
since way back in Evansville, about ten 
years ago if I remembers rightly. He 
can't be more'n about twenty-three or 
maybe twenty-four.... Why, Miss No- 
rah, what's the matter with you, chile?" 

Tessie had caught a strange look in her 
mistress's eyes that caused her to shrink 
back. Norah leaned down and clutched 
her by the shoulder. 

“Tessie,” she said sharply, “don’t you 
ever so much as mention Evansville, or 
anything about what’s dead and gone. Do 
you hear me?” 

: II 


THE girl and boy were in the hall that 
night when Norah stepped out of the 
elevator in her apartment house. She 
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into the tea room, and she had watched them covertly, for nearly half an hour 


quickly passed them, attempting, as she 
always did, to appear unconscious of their 
existence. For these meetings, which 
were now of almost nightly occurrence, 
were really as embarrassing to her as she 
felt they must be to them. She could 
hear the boy humming self-consciously 
while she fumbled in her bag for her keys. 

The girl had always been either alone 
or with an elderly relative, until one night 
a few weeks before when Norah had come 
upon her whispering in the hallway with 
the boy. She had looked at him curiously 
that first night, and had found him to be 
a younger edition of Freddie, more shyly 
self-conscious, and yet possessing, she belt 
sure, much of the latter’s frank earnest- 
ness and sincerity.... 

The next day was Sunday, and it was 
nearly noon when Norah was awakened 
by the sharp summons of the telephone at 
her elbow. The switchboard operator in 
the hall below announced the presence of 
Jane Maxwell, and Norah yawningly di- 
rected thatshe be sent up to her room. She 
was still blinking in the light from the lamp 


at her bedside when her visitor entered. 

Jane Maxwell, a brutally blunt and 
appallingly sincere woman in her late 
thirties, painted magazine covers for a live- 
lihood and served as a human sheet anchor 
for a coterie of other women, some older 
and some younger than herself. She was 
as dependable in an emergency as a hot- 
water bag and just about as utilitarian in 
appearance. Her candor was devastating 
at times, but while she could be as imper- 
sonal as the multiplication table in analyz- 
ing a problem, she could also be warmly 
sympathetic and vitally human when she 
had written Q. E. D. at the end of an 


argument. 


SHE swept into Norah's room with the 
official appraising air of a European 
police agent making a domiciliary visit. 
Going to the bay window, she snapped 
up the dark shades. 

“There! that’s better!" she said. “Let 
the sunshine in. It's splitting the trees 
outside.” 

Norah drew the blue coverlet up to 
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shade her eyes. Jane pulled it away and 
shook her playfully by the shoulders. 

“Get up, you hothouse plant, you,” she 
said as she sat down on the foot of the bed. 
“Get up and duck under a cold shower 
and come out for a walk. I’ve done four 
miles already this morning, and I’m eager 
for more. le; a high crime and misde- 
meanor the way you actresses coddle 
yourselves." 

Norah plaintively attempted a defense. 

"We have to, jane dear,” she said. 
“Its a wearing, tearing business. Won't 
you ever understand that?” 

The other woman fixed her with an im- 
placable stare. 

“Listen, little one," she said evenly; 
“that sort of stuff may register with some 
folks, but it doesn’t go with me. It’s a 
hard grind for some of you; it was for you 
probably, when you were struggling u 
the ladder; but when you get to the el 
don't know anything easier. 

“Three hours’ work a day, no responsi- 
bilities, someone else to do the worrying, 
and a salary that (Continued on page 123) 


My 38 Years of Experience 
| With Jurymen 


Many men lie to keep out of the jury box—and some lie to get into it. Those that 
do serve are of all kinds—pig-headed, tender-hearted, quarrelsome, diplomatic, 
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“peewees, 


spooks, 
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band-wagon boys,” and so on. But most 


of them are earnest, fair-minded, and conscientious 


By Frederick O' Byrne 


Commissioner of Jurors in New York City 


AVE you ever been a juror? 
Do you want to be one? Some 
men, when called on for jury 
duty, give a dozen excuses 
why they should not serve. 


Yet nearly all of them, if held to it, take 


an interest in the proceedings, and later: 


say they would not have missed the ex- 
perience for anything. 

The most remarkable, and perhaps the 
most legitimate, reason 
cffered as an excuse from 
jury duty has been a matter 
of record since March, 1893. 
At that time, a man fifty 

ears old was questioned 

y lawyers on both sides of 
a case in the New York 
Supreme Court. The indi- 
cations were that he was 
acceptable to both sides; 
but the man himself seemed 
very much disturbed at the 
prospect. When the law- 
yers were through question- 
ing, the Court turned to the 
man and said: 

“Do you know of any 
reason why you should not 
serve as a juror in this 
case?" 

“Yes,” said the man, “I 
do! My nineteenth child, a 
little boy three years old, 
is very il" 

“Your nineteenth child!” 
exclaimed the Court. “How 
many children have you?" 

“Twenty-one,” answered 
the man; " and my twenty- 
first, a little girl, isn't feeling 
very well to-day, either.” 

ith the consent of the 
lawyers, the Court excused 
the man, and this move has 
struck me as fair. I am not 
averse to seeing any man 
who is father of twenty-one 
children madeexempt from jury duty. He 
h^s enough to keep him busy. 

The classes of exempt persons are pretty 
numerous already. Among these are doc- 
tors, dentists, pharmacists, veterinarians, 
lawyers, preachers, college and public- 
school teachers, city officials, United 
States officials, pilots, ship captains and 
engineers, editors, editorial writers and 
reporters on daily newspapers, policemen, 
firemen, and embalmers—to say nothing 
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are throug 
in hand." 


of ex-convicts and men under suspended 
sentence. 

A man who is deaf cannot serve, of 
course; nor the man who cannot show 
that he or his wife is worth two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

Further, it is necessary that a juror 
should be a citizen of the United States, 
of good charager, and able to read and 
write English understandingly. 


"When You Are Through 


With Him—Tl 
Take Him in Hand" 


OME of the most curious things 
happen when jury notices, sent 

to men, get into the hands of their 
women-folks. One woman sent back 
a notice with the following letter 
attached: 
^[ note that you want my husband 
to serve on a jury. He left home 
some months ago. I don't know 
where he is. Now, don't give up 
the search. Keep right after him, 
and make him serve. When you 
h with him—I’ll take him 


The first step in getting jurors is to 
repare a list BI qualified for service. 
We send notices to men—and sometimes, 
by mistake, to women—whose names 
appear in the street and telephone direc- 
tories, asking them to report for examina- 
tion either by myself or by one of my 
deputies. 
here is almost no excuse a man will 
not give if he wants to escape jury service. 
The other day a man wearing clothes of 


the latest cut, and a diamond ring worth 
a thousand dollars, presented himself and 
was questioned by one of the deputies. 
When asked if he was worth two hundred 
and fifty dollars, he seemed to reflect, and 
finally said he was not. 

Meanwhile, he had put his hand under 
the edge of the table and twisted his ring 
around so that only the plain part of the 
band could be seen. 

"['l give you two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for 
that ring just as it is," 
offered the deputy, pointin 
to the man's hand, “and 
can't see what's on the 
other side of it, either.” 

The man was very much 
embarrassed. Then he 
laughed. “That ring is an 
heirloom,” he said; “‘other- 
wise I'd be glad to sell it 
to you. If you're going at 
things this way, why, Ill 
serve. But call me soon, so 
I can have it over with." 

I am not sure that a man 
who tries to dodge jury 
service in that way will 
make a conscientious juror, 
but this question has to be 
decided by the Court and 
the lawyers. Most men— 
and probably the man who 
tried to conceal his diamond 
ring—seem to think that 
when they stretch facts to 
avoid jury duty, they are 
telling only “white lies.” I 
won’ tsay hati think fibbing 
to the commissionerof jurors 
is the worst crime in the 
calendar, but if a man reall 
thinks the matter over, 1 
don't believe he will do it. 
If he has a legitimate excuse 
—whether important busi- 
ness pending, or illness in 
his family—he can be sure his excuse will 

given consideration by the Court and 
the attorneys. He ought to remember 
that jury duty is one of the requirements 
of a good citizen. 

Next to the claim that a man's business 
will suffer, or that his employer will lose 
money, or that his family needs him, the 
commonest excuse is that of deafness. 
Not long ago, one of these deaf men— 
we'll call him Mr. Smith—came in re- 
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sponse to one of our notices. My deputy 
had a hard time to make him understand 
the questions, because of his apparent 
deafness. So the deputy leaned over the 
counter and shouted in Mr. Smith's ear. 
All questions were answered satisfactorily. 
Then, at the top of his voice, the deputy 
shouted: 

“You seem very hard of hearing?” 

“Yes, yes," said Mr. Smith. “I’m very 
deaf." 

"We'll have to excuse you," said the 
deputy, and Mr. Smith turned away with 
alacrity. 

Just as he was going out the door, the 
deputy said, in an ordinary tone, “Mr. 
Smith, you've lost your pocketbook.” 

Smith stopped, and turning around 
quickl looked about him on the floor. 

"Where is it?" he asked. 

"Right there on 
the floor," said the 
deputy casually. 
"Can't you see it!” 

“No.” 

“Well, never mind. 
Maybe I'm mistaken. 
Anyhow, you'll have 
to report for jury 
duty, Mr. Smith. 
Your hearing is bet- 
ter than I thought.’ 


HE family of the 
deaf Smiths is 
very, very large. Once 
one of our investi- 
gators detected a case 
of temporary deafness 
by pretending to be 
hoarse. Deafness was 
so widespread at that 
time that we had to 
start a special search 
for men who could 
hear. Our investi- 
ator went to Mr. 
mith's apartment, 
and it happened that 
Mr. Smith. himself 
answered the door. 
*Excuse me," said 
the investigator in a 
low, hoarse voice 
hardly above a whis- 
per, "but I must talk 
with Mr. J. Smith 


about a very important matter of busi- 
” 
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We can’t claim to be one hundred per 
cent perfect in preventing evasion of jury 
service, but experience has given us facil- 
ity in sizing up a situation and getting 
the right feeling about a man. The 
other day we received a letter from a 
small business firm saying that the em- 

loyee to whom we had sent a notice 
lived in a Southern state, and that the 
notice had been sent there. In a day or 
two the notice was returned from the 
South with a letter saying that if we 
would look at the heading of the letter 


we could see why the writer obviously 
could not comply with the notice. 

The evasiveness and the perfectly 
timed letters struck me forcibly. We 
sent an investigator with a subpcena to 
the man's New York address, caught him 
at breakfast, and summoned him to ap- 
pear in court, where he had to sit on a 
case seven weeks. 

In all my experience in selecting jurors 
during the past thirty-eight years, the 
following incident was the one that 
moved me most deeply: I was examin- 
ing a fine young chap about thirty-three 
years old, and he answered all my ques- 
tions satisfactorily. He seemed perfectly 
willing to serve, too. Then, just as we 
ask everybody, I said casually, “Never 
been arrested, have you?" 

Tears came into his eyes, and he 


Here are the officials who must be present, in New York City, when 
names are drawn for the Grand Jury: From left to right they are the 
deputy county clerk, the under sheriff of the County of New York, a 
judge of the County General Sessions, the commissioner of jurors and 
his clerk. Commissioner O'Byrne, the writer of the accompanying 
article, has had almost forty years of experience with juries. He is 
standing beside the ballot wheel from which the names are drawn 


didn't need to say anything more after 
that; but he did. 

"| want to tell you something about 
it," he said. “When I was about twenty 
I had an awful temper. It got away 
with me often, and I didn't stop it. One 
night I quarreled with the girl I'd been 
going with a long time, about when we 
should get married. She wanted to put 
it off, and I wanted to hurry it up. Ehe 
pretended that I didn’t care, anyway, 
and that I had been paying attention to 
some other girls. It made me mad. I 
lost my temper—and struck her. I was 
prosecuted. The girl's mother pressed 
the case and the girl appeared as a wit- 
ness against me.” 

I tried to tell him that many a man 
with a hot temper had done things he 
was sorry for afterward, and he broke in: 

“Let me tell you the rest. To-day that 
girl is my wife. She forgave me while I 
was in prison. A month after I got out 
we were married. You can believe me 
when I tell you that I've kept a hold on 
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my temper during all these years. We 
have three children now, and we're going 
to educate every one of them. I've never 
had a salary of more than thirty-five dol- 
lars a week; but we've saved six thou- 
sand dollars. That's pretty good, isn't 
it? 

It is easier to get jurors in the smaller 
towns than in the bie cities. I don't 
think the affairs of people in the big cities 
are actually more important to them 
than the adn of people in the small 
towns are to those people. But city people 
seem to think their affairsareall-important. 
Anyhow, many of them have acquired the 
habit of trying to pass on jury service to 
the other fellow. 

The hardest place of all to get enough 
jurors is in Manhattan Borough of New 
York City, for the number of cases tried 
there is, of course, 
very large. Con- 
tracts aile ring busi- 
ness everywhere in 
the country are made 
in Manhattan, and 
if disputes arise the 
cases are tried where 


the contracts were 

made. 

AST year in New 
York City as a 


whole nearly a hun- 
dred thousand men 
were put on the jury 
lists. Of these 48,229 
served as jurors. At 
three dollars a day 
they drew $803,000 in 
pay. This does not 
include the ten thou- 
sand jurors who 
served in the Federal 
courts. In New York 
County alone, which 
is one of five counties 
in the greater city, 
50,957 men were put 
on the jury list. Of 
these 25,351 served. 

Many men serve as 
often as they are 
called, without a com- 
plaint, even though 
they don't like to. 
They feel it to be 
their duty. And there are some classes 
of men who really like to serve. I have 
known active business men to say, that 
they get lessons valuable in their business 
when called to serve on contract or negli- 
gence cases. Retired business men, fire- “ 
men, and ex-policemen seem especially 
fond of serving. Likewise, the man of 
seventy, who has just passed beyond the 
age limit for jurors. 

We have a number of septuagenarians 
who apparently are growing younger 
every day! From sixty on, they have 
been serving more or less frequently, be- 
cause they were well qualified and were 
willing to be called. Then suddenly, at 
sixty-nine, they saw their interesting 
occupation passing from them. And one 
day, on consulting our records, we find 
that the man who presents himself for 
jury duty may be seventy-three according 
to the age he gave when he was first 
called. If we ask about the discrepancy, he 
probably claims that the age he gave first 
was a mistake. (Continued on page 99) 


How One Man ‘Trained His Wife 
to Take Care of Herself 


The story of Mrs. Charles B. Knox, who was able to take over her 
husband’s business after his death and to treble it in ten years, 
largely because he had prepared her for just such an emergency 


F MORE men were like Charles B. 
Knox, happy marriages would not be 
so rare; and fewer women, when left 
to face life alone, would be so helpless 
‘and bewildered over its problems. 

A little over forty years ago, when Mr. 
Knox was a young salesman in New York, 
he and the girl e loved were married. 

Mr. Knox’s salary as a 


By Mary B. Mullett 


cases the story of how they fail to meet 
those problems is a tragic one. 

To the average wife, business is a 
sealed book. Even her own husband’s 
business is a more or less mysterious affair 
about which she knows little, except that 
sometimes it is "good," and apparently 
oftener it is “bad.” If he dies—and an 


preparedness would prevent it in the case 
of other women, just as it did in the case 
of Mrs. Knox. 

She is to-day the head of the business 
her husband left. In the thirteen years 
since his death she has more than trebled 
the volume of that business. She has 
built a new factory, made wise invest- 

ments, and has earned the 


knit-goods salesman was 
modest, even for those days. 
When he had paid the min- 
ister who performed the wed- 
ding ceremony, the young 
bridegroom had just eleven 
dollars left. Not much 
capital on which to start; 
but the two partners were 
not in the least dismayed. 
From the very beginning 
they really were partners, 
working together for the 
common good of both. To- 
gether they determined that 
they were going to save 
something every year. In the 
first twelve months, they 
put by only fifty dollars. 
Gradually the young 
man's salary was increased, 
and each year their savings 
grew, until the nest e 
which the two partners ha 
to their credit amounted to 
five thousand dollars. They 
were getting on! The part- 
nership, too, was growing 
closer with the years that 
passed. The senior member 
of the firm never shut the 
junior member out of his 
concerns. And the junior 
member never refused to be 
interested in those concerns. 
Not until thirty years 
after that partnership began 
was there any interruption 
of this mutual confidence, 
this working together for 
the common good of both. 
And then, only death itself 
could break the bonds which 
had grown only the more 
firm and unshaken through- 
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I Ever Knew a 
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EN you have read this remarkable story of what one 

woman lcarned from her husband, think of the husbands 

and wives you know who have learned wonderful lessons from 

each other. Perhaps you know a man whose whole career 

was determined by something learned from his wife; or a 

woman whose happiness has come about because of something 
learned from her husband. : 

You have heard someone say, “Mrs. So-and-so was the 
making of her husband," or, Isn't it wonderful, the change 
that has come over Mrs. So-and-so since her marriage!" 
What is the most valuable lesson you ever knew a wife or 
husband to learn from the other? 

Maybe the wife taught the man to save, to control his 
temper, or to care for his health. Maybe the man taught his 
wife to be more businesslike. Perhaps the lesson didn't con- 
cern business at all, but neatness, courtesy, tolerance, self- 
control or charity. Whatever it was, tell us the story. 
ee just what the lesson was, how it was brought home, 
and what came of it. © : 

For the best letter of not more than 400 words we offer these 
prizes: $20, first prize; $10, second prize; $5, third prize. 
Competition closes October 20th. Winning letters will appear 
in the January number. 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN Maaazing, 381 
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Contributions to this contest cannot be returned; so make 
a copy of your contest letter if you want to preserve it. Manu- 
scripts and inquiries not connected with the contest must be 
sent under separate cover to the Editor of THE AMERICAN 
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reputation of being a keen 
buyer, a shrewd advertiser, 
and a good executive. 

I asked Mrs. Knox how 
she was able to do it. 

“Because my husband 
brought me up to meet just 
such an emergency," she 
said. “He began when we 
were first married. For one 
thing, I always had a fixed 
sum with which to run the 
household. If I could run it 
on less, the balance was 
mine. Ásour circumstances 
improved and my house- 
hold allowance increased, I 
did save out of it. 

“My husband knew this. 
But instead of reducing the 
allowance, he was as proud 
of my savings as I was. He 
used to borrow money from 
me. Not in the haphazard 
way that most husbands 
and wives borrow from each 
other; but on a strictly 
business basis, just as he 
would borrow from thebank. 

*] could have borrowed 
from him, of course, if I had 
needed to. But I never did. 
As our means increased, he 
pave me a liberal sum for 

ousehold expenses, and I 
always used part of my 
savings as a sinking fund to 
take care of emergencies. 
We entertained a great deal, 
partly as a matter of busi- 
ness. My sinking fund met 
any unusual demandsof that 


rt. 
“But that was not the 
only training my husband 


out thirty years of life's vicissitudes. 

In 1908, Mr. Knox died. By that time 
the eleven-dollar bridegroom had become 
a:successful manufacturer; and three dec- 
ades had transformed the young bride 
into a woman of fifty. "Thouxahds of 
women are left, as she was, to meet life's 
problems alone. And in far too many 


astonishing number of husbands do die— 
she is about as well fitted to carry on his 
business as a kitten would be to go into a 
cage of trained lions and put them through 
their tricks. 

The whole thing is a tragedy. And the 
most tragic thing about it is that it doesn't 
need to apne: A little common-sense 


gave me. He always talked over his busi- 
ness affairs with me and never made vital 
decisions without consulting me. When 
we had been married a few years, he had 
an opportunity to go into the gelatin 
business. We took our savings, five thou- 
sand dollars, borrowed the rest of our 
capital, and (Continued on page 106) 
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Mrs. Charles B. Knox 


AT THE time of his death, thirteen years ago, 
Charles B. Knox was the owner and executive head of 
a large gelatin manufacturing business at Johnstown, 
New York. 

Although she was fifty years old when her husband 
died, Mrs. Knox at once stepped into his position, 
and has been the active president of the company ever 


since. Under her management the business has more 
than trebled in volume. This picture shows her at 
her desk in the new factory which she has built. She 
says that her ability to conduct a business was the re- 
sult of the training her husband gave her. Other 
husbands and wives will ind, in Mrs. Knox's story, a 
lesson of great importance to them. 


Arthur Nash 


WHO tells here how he has applied the Golden Rule 
in his Cincinnati clothing factory. Mr. Nash, who was 
at one time an atheist, laid the groundwork of his 
present business philosophy as the result of a request 
to tell a Cincinnati church audience what was wrong 
with Christianity. When he decided to put the Golden 
Rule in operation in his own shop, he also made plans 
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to liquidate, feeling that he was tying up to a theory, 
which, while most beautiful, was, at the same time, 
commercially impracticable. The success that followed 
his decision is one of the most remarkable chapters in 
business history. His business having outgrown two 
factories, he has recently purchased a third plant, which 
will give employment to two thousand operatives. 


A Bible 'Text 'That Worked 


a Business Miracle 


A few years ago, conditions were so bad I decided to sell out and buy a farm. 
While getting ready to liquidate, I made up my mind to try a final. 
experiment. The results were amazing. The liquidation never 
took place; instead, my business got a wonderful new 
lease of life and doubled itself several times 


By Arthur Nash 


President of the A. Nash Company, Inc., of Cincinnati 


NE afternoon several months 
ago a man came into my office. 
*['ve heard a lot about your 
‘Golden Rule factory, ” he said. 
“Will you show me through it?" 

* Certainly! We'll take the elevator to 
the sixth floor, and walk down." 

We stepped out into a big room where 
scores of girls were busy at their machines. 
*' Let's go through here," I said, walking 
along. Then I saw I was talking to my- 
self. The visitor was standing a few feet 
from the door to the elevator shaft, his 
face curiously puzzled. 

“T’ve never seen people working so fast 
before," he remarked. "They're all piece- 
workers, of course." 

“No. Everyone in this room is on a 
weekly wage.’ 

He eyed me sharply. '" You're talking 
to an experienced factory man, Mr. Nash. 
Don't try to make me believe that!” 

* Ask them," I suggested. He did. 

Presently we reached the third floor— 
where all our clothing is cut. This is a job 
that should have the utmost care. 

"What a contrast here!" exclaimed 
my visitor. “The men at the tables act 
as though they had oceans of time in 
which to finish their jobs." 

“They’re taking pains," I explained. 

“Of course they are paid by the week, 
too.” 

“No. They are the only piece workers 
in the plant.’ 

“You mean to tell me that all those 
people up-stairs, who are working at top 
speed, are weekly wage earners; and that 
thee men here are paid by the piece?” 

There was plain disbelief in his eyes, so 
I told him the story of how our present 

lan started and how its amazing results 
Dad surprised me as much as anyone else. 
As we walked along he stopped occasion- 
ally to speak to one of the operators. 

‘I have never seen so happy a bunch of 
workers," he remarked, as we came back 
into the office. 

“Yes. They are very happy. And so 
am E" 

After a moment he said, “I want you 
to know that I would rather have done 
what you have done here than to have 
made all the money in the world." 

I learned later that the visitor was a 
great manufacturer and financier of a 

uthern state. To-day he is one of my 
close friends. 


In all that has been said and written in 
the past year or two about our so-call 
“Golden Rule factory” I feel that too 
much credit has been given to my part in 
it. I have merely furnished a chance—a 
free and honest chante-ctor the operation 
in industry of the principle pronounced by 
the Teacher of Galilee: “All things, 
whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them." 

knew that principle was right—but I 
was frankly skeptical that any business 
could be successfully operated by it! 

The company of which I am the head 
was pebrer in a small way on a small 
capital about five years ago. few 
months later our country entered the war. 
One of my sons had already enlisted with 
the Canadian forces. He was wounded at 
Vimy Ridge on April oth, 1917, and while 
he was still in the hospital my younger 
boy joined the marines. 

e had no shops to handle government 
contracts, and I was so discouraged that I 
almost closed up business. Most of my 
time was given to Liberty Loans and 
other war work; and when the Armistice 
was signed the company had practically 
suspended operations. 


"THE pastor of the First Universalist 
Church of Cincinnati asked me one day 
early in 1917 if I would not fill his pulpit 
on a coming Sunday, when he was going 
to assist in a special service elsewhere. 

“I want you to tell the people what is 
wrong with Christianity," he said. 

** You won't have any congregation left, 
if I do." 

“Then I won't deserve to have any,” 
he replied, smiling. “But why?” 

“Well, you know that I used to preach, 
years ago—before I started out to sell 
clothing. But you may not know that 
I was let out of two denominational 
churches and derailed by a theological 
school. I tramped around the country as 
hod carrier, lather, plasterer, carpenter; 
and laborer. For several years I was an 
avowed atheist. Even to-day I don’t go 
to church very often. So it strikes me that 
I am a queer person to ask into your 
pulpit.” 
A You come right on," he said. And I 

id. 
In preparing for that talk I read a lot of 
articles which claimed that Christianity 
was a failure. Through all of them I had 


a persistent feeling that the authors were 
not condemning Christianity, but the 
lack of it. 'To make sure I was right about 
this, I got out a Bible and read over the 
four Gospels. Despite the fact that as a 
yourh I had virtually known them by 
eart, they seemed entirely new to me. 
Everywhere I found the Nazarene stress- 
ing the gospel of social and economic 
righteousness. Constantly he was harking 
back to that precept we call the Golden 
Rule—which f had always looked on as a 
piece of impractical idealism. So I got to 
wondering if most of us hadn't wandered 
far afield—if the Golden Rule wasn't 
ird meant to live by and work by. 
en the war was over and my sons 
had returned home, I set about to resur- 
rect my business. Ours was a tailor-to- 
trade concern—that is, we sold men's 
suits directly from the factory to the con- 
sumer. 

At about this time an old Austrian 
who made our coats under contract de- 
cided to return to his native country. I 
got together enough money to buy his 
shop, containing three or four tables, a 
few machines and tools, and a small grou 
of workers. I was dumfounded when 
looked over the pay roll of these newly 
acquired helpers. T found that a nice, 
dignified old lady was working for only 
four dollars a week, and that a bright little 
hunchback girl was getting the same 
amount. Even the weekly wage of the 
pressers was only eighteen dollars. 


SINCE I had given that talk in the 
Universalist Church I had been think- 
ing hard about my new concept of the 
Christian religion, particularly of the 
Golden Rule; and I said to my wife: 
~ "Right in my little shop is the best 
example I know of not doing unto others 
as you would have them do to you! I'm 
going to raise everyone there to a decent 
living wage. It may mean hard sledding 
for us; but I can't help that." 
B My wife agreed that we should make 
whatever sacrifices were necessary. But 
when I informed my sons of my decision, 
they lodged emphatic protests: 

“You can't pay higher wages and do 
business against your competitors." 

“Maybe,” I replied. “But I can't pay 
any such wages as those people have been 
getting, and retain my self-respect." 

We threshed (Continued on page 112) 
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**You listen to sense, young feller, and have no dealin's with them Bowlers. If you calc'late to doctor decent 
folks, don't go mixin' up with sich critters. We don't aim to tolerate it. If you pay one call in the Devil's 
Punch Bowl there hain't nary a fambly in North Dorset that'll ever let you set foot inside their doors” 


A Call in the Night 
From the *Devil's Bowl” 


The story of Dr. Septimus Grew’s first case, and its 


unexpected sequel 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL MEYLAN 


RTH DORSET was sunning 
itself among the mountains, as 
it had sunned itself of July days 
these hundred and more years. 
Its single row of neat ancient 

homes seemed to loll back in their deep, 
maple-shaded yards as if sleeping away 
the hot afternoon. The front doors were 
closed, the window shades down. - 

It might have been a painted village; 
such a village as could exist nowhere save 
in New England, and there only, pro- 
tected by the hills and in a corner shut 
away from the outside world. 

It was eleven minutes past three when 
Mrs. Hannah Porter’s Third, as he was 
called to distinguish him from Mrs. 
Hannah Porter's Second and First, 
awakened from his nap under a che 
tree and, shading his eyes with his hand, 
looked down the road. In the distance 
arose a cloud of dust, and presently his 
dimmed sight could make out a team of 
bays, with two men on the seat of the 
wagon. With a spryness not to be ex- 

ed he crossed the road to Orrin 
utters’s store and, poking his head 
through the open screen door, he shouted, 
*Somebody's a-comin'. Couldn't make 
out who 'twas. Calc'late it's a drummer." 

“Shet up,” said a nasal voice. 

The little old man took up his post on 
the lower step of the store's long wooden 
piazza, and waited. The team drew nearer 
and stopped at the watering trough. The 
sentry scrutinized the driver and passen- 

r and the trunk and large boxes in the 
bed of the wagon. The driver he knew 
as an employee of the livery stable at 
Quincy, the nearest railroad point; the 
passenger was an utter stranger. 

“I’m looking for Orrin Butters's 
store," said this newcomer. | 

“Drummer?” asked Mrs. Hannah’s 
Third. “Eh? What line?" 

The young man prepared to climb 
down from the wagon, disclosing himself 
to be an excessively tall young man. His 
face was thin, with deep-set gray eyes 
and bushy brows, and when he re- 
moved his hat to mop the perspiration and 
dust from his forehead the fact became 
patent that his hair was red and bushy. 

“Hey, Orrin,” shouted the sentry. 
“Drummer’s come! He’s lightin’ naow.” 

* Tell him the’ hain’t nuthin’ I want,” 
said the voice from within. 

“Orrin says he don’t want nothin’,” 
repeated the old man. 

“I think I'll speak to him," said the 
young man, in a hesxating way which 
seemed to be habitual with him. 


“What say? Eh? . . . I'm a mite deef. 
Got my ears ruined at Antietam. Yes, 
sir. ... What ye sellin'?" 

"Nothing. I merely want to make 
some inquiries of Mr. Butters.” 

Hannah’s Third turned and shouted 
this information, and presently a very 
fat old man, with glittering bald head and 
ample white beard, appeared in the door. 

"M' name’s Butters. What kin I do 
fer ye?” ) 

** [," said the young man, “am Doctor 
Septimus Grew. I’ve come... to estab- 
lish myself in practice, and . . . I was told 
you could give me information about 
where I can live and find an office.” 

“But the’ hain’t never been no doctor 
here. Nighest one’s ten mile off.” 

“So I heard. That’s why I came.” 

“Huh!” The interjection came from 
Mrs. Hannah Porter’s Third. ‘How 
much you calc'latin' to charge?” 

“Why, I... I haven’t thought about 
that.” 

“How in tunket," said Orrin Butters, 
“did the notion of comin’ here ever strike 
ye? Hain’t nobody moved here these 
mu year." 


€ 


Third. 

“Shet up!" said Orrin. “Dunno what 
folks'll think about a doctor movin' in, 
but if you're bound to come, why, I dunno 
but wlat I kin find a place fer ye... 
Married?" . 

“No,” said Dr. Septimus Grew, with a 
startled expression. 

“Makes it simpler. . . . Unload your 
truck and come in and set." 

Hannah Porter's Third scurried across 
the road again with a crablike gait, and 
might have been seen ‘or the next few 
minutes entering back doors and dissem- 
inating the news. 


N FIFTEEN minutes Orrin's store took 

on the appearance of a town meeting, 
and the discussion became general—gen- 
eral and very frank. The one person who 
sat silent and backward, taking no part, 
was the young man mostinterested. '] hose 

resent simply took his affairs out of his 
hands and settled them by popular vote. 
He learned that he was to occupy Aunt 
Susan Ware's “‘yaller house," and that he 
was to take his meals with Mrs. Hannah 
Porter, and was to buy a horse and buggy 
from Old Man Fox. He made no protest. 
Apparently he was a young man not given 
to asserting himself. . . . The verdict of 
the meeting was that he would probably 
starve to death. 


corrected Hannah’s 


“Ye kin sleep to our house,” said 
Hannah’s husband, “till ye git together 
furniture fer your place." And the little 
old man carried off his prize to his wife. 

“What I can't get through my head," 
she said to the stranger, “is why in tunket 
you come here." 

“I... I’ve been wondering where I 
could locate," he said, “and studying over 
it, and I got to thinking about folks who 
lived a long ways from a doctor, back in 
the hills maybe. I thought about some 
farmer's wife getting sick in the night, and 
no doctor near, and how her husband and 
children would feel—alone in the house 
and not knowing what to do. Ánd so—so 
I— Well, I looked around for a place like 
that, and—here I am.” 


NEXT morning the doctor occupied his 
new office and waited for patients. 
There were many visitors, but none with 
real ailments requiring his services; but the 
town, through trusted emissaries, tested 
his knowledge by means of ponderous 
hypothetical questions: If a feller should 
have sich and sich a feelin’ jest to one side 
of the pit of his stummick and got het 
with fever so's he was out of his head, and 
his stummick got hard as a board, what 
d’ye calc'late 'ud ail him, and how'd ye go 
to work to set him onto his feet agin? 

“Hear tell young Sam Hickok was seen 
ridin’ in late t other night—from the direc- 
tion of the Bowl," offered Orrin Butters. 

* Seems like he'd have more respect fer 
his father's callin’,” said Grandpa Top- 
ping. “‘Calc’late Reverend Hickok’s so 
took up with savin’ the community in 
gen’ral he hain't got no time to keep an 
eye on his own household." 

“I hain't never yit seen the boy iz 
licker," said Hannah's Third. 

“Irs certain he goes to the Bowl, jest 
the same. ... If he hain’t goin’ fer licker, 
then what in tunket’s he goin’ fer." 

“Wimmin,” said Grandpa Topping in 
a whisper. 

*Hain't never heered of no good wim- 
min livin’ in the Bowl, have ye?” 

“Nor good men, neither,” agreed Han- 
nah’s Third. He turned to the doctor. 
*"Tain't right sich plague spots sh'u'd be 
allowed to be. Nothin' but filth and wicked- 
ness and vi'lence and godlessness. Right 
here in the midst of us, so to say! You 
hain't acquainted with the Bowl, Doc." 

“Nor you don't want to be,” said 


. Grandpa Topping. “Us folks tries to 


forgit it and give it a wide berth. Lies 
yonder. "Tain't a safe place to pass, 
neither by day nor by night. Hain't a 
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Sam turned full upon the doctor. ‘‘Because I love her," he said fiercely, **and I’m dummed if I care 


crime in this here caounty that can't be 
laid to the door of them Bowlers." 

“And Sammy Hickok’s got mixed up 
with it," said Orrin Butters, “and evil’s 
a-comin’ out of it, black evil." 

The doctor listened. He knew of such 
communities hidden in the hills, little 
communities of outcasts, composed of 

ariahs cast off by a virtuous civilization. 

readful stories of crime, of brutality, of 
squalor, of unions within the prohibited 
degrees of consanguinity, had reached his 
ears. He arose and walked to the window, 
peering out at the drenching rain that had 
fallen since morning. 

As he peered outward the doctor fancied 
he saw a shadow flit among the lilac 
bushes before his door. Presently a small 
figure darted from behind a shrub, to dis- 
appear upon the front porch. Very softly 
the doctor went to the door and quickly 


openedit. There drenched, sobbing with 
exhaustion and fright, was a boy. 

“Be you the doc?" the boy asked 
through chattering teeth. 

“Pm the doctor. . . . Come in by the 
fireplace. You're chilled. Get you a cup 
of tea.” He half led, half tne the child 
into the office, where the assembled gray- 
beards peered over steel-rimmed spec- 
tacles and lifted disapproving eyebrows. 
Grandpa Topping pointed an accusing 
finger: 


"NAV HO be you, eh? Say. Come sneakin' 
from the Bowl, didn't ye? What 
fer, I'd like to know. Some deviltry, I'll 
be bound—a night like this.” 

“Come to find a doc," gasped the boy. 
“Pa’s hurt. Cut with a ax. Tim Shank- 
lin, consarn his soul, he throwed a ax at 
Pa, and hit him a lick right over the knee 


and, as soon's I could sneak off 'thout 
gittin’ ketched, Jane, she sent me to git 
a doc. ... Nigh cut his laig off. Jane, she 
says he’s like to bleed to death.’ 

Doctor Septimus was already at his 
cupboard, filling a hand bag with the im- 
plements of a surgeon’s trade. “If one of 
you men would... hitch up for me... it 
would save time,” he said in his hesitating 
way. 

“Huh! Save his life so’s he kin rob our 
hen roosts!’ snorted Grandpa Topping. 

Doctor Septimus, having packed and 
closed his bag, moved toward the door. 

“Where you going?” demanded Orrin 
Butters. > 

"Why, with the boy," said Doctor 
Septimus gently. 

“Eight mile over these roads and in 
this drenchin' rain! To git knocked on the 
head when you git there! . . . You listen 
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who knows it. I been sneakin’ around and crawlin’ around, and hidin’ my comin’; but I’m through 


to sense, young feller, and have no dealin’s 
with them Bowlers. If you calc’ late to 
doctor decent folks, don’t go mixin’ up 
with sich critters. We don’t aim to 
tolerate it.” 

“You don’t mean—” 

“I mean if you pay one call in the 
Devil’s Punch Bowi: there hain’t nary a 
fambly in North Dorset that "ll ever let 
you set foot inside their doors.” 

The doctor smiled, a wavering, wistful, 
embarrassed smile. ‘‘Good night . . . 
friends," he said. 

The doctor hitched his horse, bundled 
the shivering boy in a blanket and a 
rubber coat, and splashed out of the barn 
into the driving rain. **Stop when we git 
to the church corner," chattered the boy, 


and Doctor Septimus, wondering at the - 


purpose of it, did as he was requested. A 
young man was waiting in the conceal- 


ment of a growth of sumac along the 
fence, but ran out to the side of the buggy 
as it came to a halt. 

"Im going along," the young. man 
said. “The kid can set on my lap." 

“Do I know you?" said the doctor. 

“Im Sam Hickok.” 

*You want to go along . . . to the 
Bowl? Why?” The doctor's voice was 
kindly, inspiring of trust. 


ECAUSE I got to. Devilment's hap- 
penin'. I got to be there." 

“Are you so... fond of devilment?” 
asked Doctor Septimus. 

“T know what I know, and I know 
what I got to do. I don't aim to answer 
no questions.” 

*Sam," said the doctor, *I can't see 
your face." He lifted the lantern so it 
shone on the man's excited eyes and drip- 


ping cheeks. “Sam,” he repeated the 
name, “I don't know ‘that I ought to take 
you to the Bowl. Are you going for bad, 
Sam, or are you going for good." 

* Bad or good, it makes no difference 
to me. I got to 

The child stirred n his coverings. “He’s 
goin’ to see Jane. I stopped and told him 
about Pa and the ax. net s my sister.’ 

“Oh,” said the doctor, still scrutinizing 
Sam's face. “Um. Climb in, Sam." 

'They drove onward, mile after mile, 
up rocky hillsides, down which the torrents 
of rain cut deep ruts or gnawed deep and 
treacherous holes, across flimsy wooden 
bridges, sometimes covered by the flood 
so it was impossible to determine if the 
bridge remained or not. 

At last, as the hour neared midnight, 
the buggy topped a ridge and Doctor 
Septimus looked (Continued on page 94) 
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Detected by Thar Typewriting 


How it is possible to trace the person who has typewritten a 
letter or document. Even the date of its writing can be 
determined by an expert. Stories of the remarkable 
things done by specialists in this line 


` 


NCREDIBLE as it will seem to 

most persons, it is often easier to 

trace an anonymous letter or docu- 

ment to its source if it is written 

on a typewriter instead of in ordi- 
nary script. ' 

You think it would be next to impos- 
sible to examine a document, type-writ- 
ten on plain white paper, without a name 
or an address, and to find out when' and 
by whom it was written. Yet this has 
been done repeatedly. 

The thing which makes it possible is 
this: Not only do no two typewriting 
machines perform quite alike, but scarce- 
ly any two persons write quite alike, 
even on the same machine!  Individual- 
ity crops out in scores of ways. 

Not long ago the settlement of a suit 
over a contested will hung on the length 
of the cross on a typewritten "t." One 
man received almost two hundred thou- 
sand dollars less than he expected, be- 
cause the little cross line lacked a micro- 
scopic one hundredth of an inch! 

The document was shown to a famous 
handwriting expert who during many 
years had been making a thorough study 
of the problem of identifying typewrit- 
ing. Within a few minutes he was able 
to declare that part of the will was not 
genuine, and that the phrases in dispute 
had been written in after the author of 
the will was dead. The document was 
dated 1908, but the disputed phrases had 
been written with a typewriter that was 
not on the market until years later. 


NEARLY everybody knows that there is 
a difference in the style of letters on 
different makes of typewriting machines. 
And presumably it is known that the type 
designs are changed from time to time, 


even on the same makes of typewriters., 


But the thing most people do not realize 
is that the dates when these type changes 
take piace are a matter of record. It is 
possible to learn from such records just 
when the type that wrote the letter now 
lying on pu desk first went into use. 

Several manufacturers of typewriters 
make it a rule to change from time to 
time at least one letter slightly, for pur- 
poses of identification; but most changes 
are made in the regular routine improve- 
ments of machines. The change may be 
only in the length of the tail on the Ò, or 
the curve of an S, and be scarcely visi- 
ble to the naked eye. But under the 
microscope, and in enlarged photographs, 
the difference is evident. 

In the case of the will just mentioned, 
it was not difficult to make a good guess 
as to the person who had perpetrated the 
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By Fred C. Kelly 


/ checks 
checks 
schecks 
checks 
seneecKs 
checks 
“cheeks 
ichecks 
checks 
»oQheeckKS 
^"aGheecks 
^ohecks 
sacGnoeoks 
„checks 


Seven persons wrote the word 
"checks" with a typewriter. 
They used the same machine 
and each person wrote the word 
twice. Enlarged photographs of 
the fourteen specimens: are 
reproduced above. See if you 
can pick out the seven pairs. 
Numbers 3 and 13, for instance, 
were written by thesame person. 
The **e" in each of these cases 
is above the line, and there are 
other characteristic details. 
This is an excellent illustration 
of howitis possible todetect who 
has done a piece of typewriting 


forgery, for there was only one man who 
would gain under the will if the faked 
part of the document was accepted. 

Having a certain man under suspicion, 
the expert examined three or four type- 
writing machines in that man's office. 
He quickly satisfed himself that the 
spurious section of the questioned will 
had been filled in on a certain one of 
these machines. The next step was to 
determine exactly when the work had 
been done. And it was possible to ascer- 
tain this, with scientific precision, almost 
to the day! 

The office contained various records 
that had been written on the typewriter 
that was being examined. Scores of these 
records were arranged in the order of their 
dates, and studied. 

The object was simply to find a sheet 
on which the type imperfections exactly 
tallied with those in the forged part of 
the will. As the office sheets were dated, 
the approximate date of the alterations 
could thus be established. 


I: MUST be understood that no type- 
writing machine in use is entirely free 
from defects, From the day that a ma- 
chine goes into use it begins to deteriorate 
slightly. It loses the perfect alignment 
of the keys, and various letters graduall 

become worn or scarred. Even brand- 
new machines of the same model rarely 
write quite alike. Typewriter letters are 
not flat, but slightly concave. Hence, if 
a letter is not in perfect alignment it 
does not print Sal: Now, these me- 
chanical defects continue, and gradually 
grow worse, until they furnish a combi- 
nation of individual marks that establish 
the identity of a machine, just as various 
scars and moles and imperfect features 
might establish the identity of a person. 

After a machine has been repaired, a 
few of the defects are removed—but not 
all of them. Cleaning the type faces 
naturally affects the appearance of the 
writing, but it often makes certain nicks 
or blemishes all the more distinct. 

In the case of the fraudulent will, it 
wasshown that the writing had been done 
about three weeks after the machine had 
been repaired. Perhaps the repairs had 
been ordered for the very purpose of re- 
moving identifying defects in the ma- 
chine. Shortly after the typewriter came 
back from the repair shop, it had been 
equipped with a new ribbon chic too, 
perhaps, for the purpose of making the 
writing look more as it did when the ma- 
chine was new. Under the microscope 
it was clear that the ribbon was not the 
same kind that had been used on the 
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machine at the date when the genuine 
part of the will was written. It was of 
a more modern weave, with a greater 
number of threads to each tenth of an 
inch. More than one typewritten forg- 
ery has been proved by thus minutely 
examining the impression made by the 
threads in the ribbon on the machine. 
| Atypewriting specialist was once called 
upon to solve a case involving the identity 
lof a writer who anonymously sent a 
*threatening letter to the head of 

‘a mining company in Alaska. The 
‘letter had been mailed in Dawson 
City. Comparison with a list of 
samples of the work of practically 
every typewriting machine in use 
showed that the anonymous letter 

had been written on an old machine 
called the Bennett. An investiga- | 
tion, which included a canvass of | 
‘every typewriter used in Dawson 
City, established the fact that there 
were only two Bennett typewriters 
in the Territory. It was then easy 
enough to learn which of these two 
had been used for writing the let- 
ter, and who wrote it. 

A certain wealthy business man 
once wrote a letter in which he 
made promises which he later 
wished to deny. His letter became 
extremely embarrassing to him 
lateron, so hebranded itas aforgery. 

“I wrote a letter," he admitted, 
“but not that letter. I kept a car- 
bon copy of the letter I actually did write. 
And here it is." 

A specialist was called in to investigate 
the controversy. After examining into 
the case, he dedared that the carbon 
copy was a duplicate of a letter that was 
never mailed and never intended to be 
mailed. 

If the letter had been intended for the 
mails it would have been written on 
the usual letterhead of the man’s firm, the 
same as all the rest of his correspondence. 
But it was shown that this letter was 
written on a thin blank sheet, known as 
“second page paper.” The original had 
then been destroyed, and the fake carbon 
copy kept as a piece of alleged evidence. 

sw could this be discovered? 

By placing the carbon copy under 
a microscope and measuring the 
width of the various letters with a 
fine instrument. 


yo see, if you write on a thin 
sheet of paper, you can get a 
clean-cut impression on a second 
sheet, from the carbon. If the paper 
is thin enough, the impression of any 
one letter will be little wider than 
the type face itself. But if a thick 
sheet is used, the impression is 
flattened out and the letters are 
much wider in the copy than in 
the original. 

In the instance mentioned, ex- 
periments were made with carbon 
copies taken through the different 
kinds of paper available in the 
suspected ofhce. It was learned 
that a letter written on the regu- 
lar ‘stationery, ordinarily used for 
the man’s correspondence, would 
have produced a very different 
impression on the copying sheet 
than that actually produced. And 
it was learned, too, that the carbon 


copy in evidence could have been made 
only through a sheet! of the thinness of 
"second page" paper. The evidence 
against the man was conclusive. 

f a typewriting machine develops in- 
dividual characteristics, what about the 
characteristics of the writers themselves? 
Suppose you have a letter prepared on a 
machine to which a dozen persons ma 
have had access. Is it possible to tell 


yours, 
yours, 


-¥QUPS y 


Here are three enlargements of the word 
“yours,” showing the differences between 
the letters on three typewriters. No two of 
these designs are exactly alike. In this way 
it is possible to trace the machine used in 
writing a letter, or a document of any kind 


which of the dozen wrote the letter? 
Broadly speaking, and subject to certain 
qualifications, this can be ne. 

A man's typewriting is almost as per- 
sonal, strange to say, as his Pennant 
But to discern such characteristics is a 
severe test for the average person's powers 
of observation. The identifier of docu- 
ments is successful not alone because he 
has a big store of technical knowledge 
about writing, but because he knows 
human nature and has cultivated the art 
of observation. 

An expert once declared, after a two- 
minute examination, that a certain anony- 
mous letter had been penned by an 
Englishman, who was also an accountant. 


In a case at Arcadia, Florida, a document 
dated 1893 had the wider capital “P” 


illustrated above. The document was 
written on a Remington machine, on 
which this wide letter appeared for 
the first time in 1897. In one case 
of this kind, it was proved, by the 
date of the typewriter used, that part 
of a will was spurious. It made a differ- 
ence of $200,000 to one of the heirs 
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A further investigation proved that this 
was correct. How did he reach his con- 
clusions? Simply: by noting the periods! 
He observed that the periods were invari- 
ably well above the line—about as far 
above the line as half the height of the 
letters. In England the decimal point and 
the period are not placed in the same 
osition. The period is placed on the line, 
bat the decimal above the line. English 
accountants sometimes fall into the 

. habit of making the decimal point 
answer both purposes. The special- 
ist had observed this and tucked it 
away until the information might 
be useful. Combined witha few 
other characteristics of English 
writing it gave the clue. 

On another occasion he expressed 
the belief that an unsigned type- 
written letter had been prepared 
by a negro. Why? Because the 
letter contained a threat of cutting 
somebody unless the writer's wishes 
were carried out. [t is rare that 
anybody but a negto ever talks 
about "cutting" someone. 


PEOPLE unconsciously write into 
their letters a thousand such 
clues. The acute observer knows 
that there are an almost endless 
number of words or phrases which 
may be utilized as test words for the 
purpose of establishing the writer’s 
educational or social status. For 
example, consider the word “optimistic.” 
Whenever you find the word optimistic 
used, and used properly, in a letter, the 
chances are that the writer has been at 
least part way through high school. 

Countless other words might be used 
for test purposes in this way. Taste in 
words reveals even more about a person 
than taste in dress. Whether in clothes 
or words, it isn’t the large, showy thing 
that counts so much as the ability to 
select the finer shadings and to use them 
with nicety. If a man invariably uses 
exactly the right word for his purpose, 
either in talking or letter-writing, never 
saying "'anticipate," when he means 
“expect,” or similar inaccuracies, we 
must assume that he is rather 
intelligent. 

Just as the use of certain words 
or phrases in a letter might indicate 
one's educational status, there are 
others that may tell us where a man 
hails from. A person who invariably 
says “I reckon" instead of “I 
guess" is probably from the South. 
In one section of the country a 
bucket is a bucket, but in other 
parts it is a pail. And so on. 

Then there is a long list of more 
or less technical words that reveal 
a letter-writer's occupation, or 
some line of special knowledge. 
Such words as semester, stipple, 
grouting, mashie, armature, chro- 
matic, tensile, corral, chancel, sug- 
gest special knowledge. 

Anyone who receives many 
letters must have noted, too, that 
there are “he” words and "she" 
words. 

If you ever get an unsigned letter 
containing the word “horrid,” you 
may well assume that the writer is 
a woman. Men rarely talk about 
anybody or (Continued on page 117) 


T FIRST sight, the promenade 
deck was deserted, and small 
wonder; for the fog had not 
yet lifted, and the sea was cold 
and slaty-gray, and still upset 

by the memory. of yesterday's south- 
easter. The ship was cutting obliquely 
into the Gulf Stream; and the Gulf 
Stream, with half a gale behind it, was no 
respecter of landsmen. And yet to Sar- 
gent, who thought himself alone on deck, 
there was a keen exhilaration in the 
weather. Life under such conditions was 
almost a personal triumph; and he gloried 
in it; he wanted to shout aloud, exultantly, 
at the whiplash of the spray across his 
face. 

Then, out of the uncertain fog, came 
the figure of a woman, wrapped in a great 
plaid cape, and as she neared him he saw 
that she was young and that her eyes 
reflected the same spirit which was in 
himself. She too, had caught the spirit of 
adventure, and she, too, was feeling far 
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Two penniless wayfarers, they were, together on a fairy island; 
the man to carry the burdens, the girl to season the food—there 


Lost-Two Purses 


The story of a romantic pro- 


superior to those who were below, ringing 
desperately for stewards. 

As they came abreast, her eyes, which 
were just visible over the heavy collar, 
changed expression. She looked as if she 
expected him to speak to her. He didn't 
speak; he attempted to walk past her 


By Holworthy 


ILLUSTRATION BY 


slowly and dignifiedly, but a sudden lurch 
of the steamer destroyed his balance, and 
in the next moment he found that he was 
clinging to her, instead. 

e had released her, and he was about 
to say something courteous and appro- 
priate when the slope of the deck was sud- 
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and in their daily budget, and in the distribution of duties— 
was a marked suggestion of domesticity. And this is fatal 


and Two Hearts 


fessor and a runaway girl 


Hall 


CHARLES W. ANDERSON 


denly reversed. To save themselves they 
clutched wildly at each other, struggled 
for a footing, and slid down to the rail. 
The girl was laughing, merrily and a trifle 
helplessly. i 

argent disengaged himself, and wiped 
the salt from his eyes. “If this weather 


lasts long enough," he said, '"'it'll be 
almost equivalent to an introduction.” 

She was still laughing. 

“I knew you didn't remember me, 
Doctor Sargent." 

With all due politeness, he would have 
shaken his head, but at the right instant 


os | 


her collar was wrenched aside by the wind 
and he recognized her. ‘‘Why, of course. 
Why, certainly. You're in Waban Col- 
lege, you're in one of my senior classes. 
English 62? You're—you're Miss Denni- 
son. Well, I wasn't prepared to meet any 
of my students on this trip, and even if I 
had been, you were so thoroughly dis- 
guised by that cloak— Did some of your 
friends come with you?" 

“No, I'm all by myself. I'm running 
away from everybody." 

As she smiled up at him, he was con- 
scious that neither in appearance nor 
manner was she the typical college senior. 
For one thing, she was slightly older than 
the average—twenty-three or four, at a 
guess—and, for another, she had none of 
the precious air of condescension which at 
Waban (and some other places) is sup- 
posed to be a mark of rank, and breeding. 

“So am I, running away,” he said. 

Already, he had admired her eyes; 
now, to the qualities which he had seen in 
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them, honesty and humor and imagina- 
tion, he added sensitiveness, which was 
evident in the shape of her móuth, and a 
strength of character stopping just short 
of stubbornness, which was proved by the 
mold of her chin. _ 

Sargent was compelled to set his back 
to the flying scud. "Let's get out of this. 
Are you ready to go below?" 

“Oh, no, not yet. It's too glorious.” 

* Come on, then." 

“You know,” she gasped, “I wouldn't 
have imagined you'd ever like this sort of 
thing, Doctor." 

They had turned into the wind again, 
and he made no answer until they had 
gone the full length of the deck. “Back 
there at Waban,” he said, “I have to be 
your—and a thousand other girls’, and the 
faculty's and the trustees'—1àdea of what 
a professor ought to be." 

She hesitated. ‘But you're really fond 
of what you're doing at Waban, aren't 
you? And fond of Waban itself?" 

“Ves.” 

“Well, I’m not.” 

“You don't like Waban?” 

“Hate it," she said. "Ever since the 
first day. I only came because it was a 
sort of ... bargain I made. So, you see, 
I'm not a good example. I don't pretend 
to be anything but a hypocrite.” 

“That’s rather hard to believe. Didn't 
you want to come to college at all?” 

' She glanced at him, appraised him, and 
gathered confidence. “No, I wanted to 
travel. Go everywhere, and see every- 


The American Magazine 


thing, and—and have adventures, and 
experiences. Only, my uncle wanted me 
to have a college degree, so I had to give 
in and make a bargain. If I graduated, I 
could have a two-year trip around the 
world." He fancied that her voice broke 
slightly. “Tf I didn’t... I could go home. 
That's in Napoleon, Missouri. . . . It's 
being buried alive." 


"THE wind was hustling them aft, but 
she relaxed her hold and paused in the 
companionway. “‘Is there such a thing as 
a conscientious hypocrite? If there is, I've 
been one. I’ve tried not to let my uncle 
know how I've loathed Waban; he thinks 
Ilike it. He doesn't know I've just been 
trying to earn my two years abroad. 
Nobody else does. I've worked—oh, how 
I've worked. And it's no use. I haven't 
one chance in fifty. That's why I'm goin 

to Bermuda for Easter vacation. I 
thought I'd better see Bermuda, anyway." 

“But, my dear girl—” 

* He keeps his bargain, too. So do I. 
Only when ve SENA cue anywhere, and 
when I've worked four solid years, I can't 
help being a little—depressed, can I?" 

* What makes you so sure there isn't a 
chance?" 

* Because now it all depends on one 
course; and I'm so hopeless in that.” 

“What course is it?" He read the 
answer in her eyes, and he caught her just 
as she was escaping to the companionway. 
“You can't desert me like that... . Let 
me get some rugs and make you com- 


Sid Says: 


fortable, and then tell me everything 
straight from the beginning." 

She was giving him brief glances, half 
shamefaced, half distrustful, from under 
her lashes. ‘‘I was asking for . . . charity. 
There’s nothirg you can do about it.” 

“Not as ,our instructor; no, there 
isn't. But we aren't at Waban now. 
Come and tell me, as man to man." 

They were equally startled when the 
bugle Fummoncd them to dinner. In the 
meantime, she had confirmed many of his 
early impressions; she was twenty-three, 
and she had come late to college becavse 
she hadn't been prepared to come at all. 

She was the type of person which sim- 
ply can't learn wisdom from the printed 
page; but the whole world was a textbook 
to her. Such people at college are usually 
said to lack application; but a dozen years 
later, at class reunions, they stand out 
head and shoulders above those who got 
A in Ástronomy and Sociology. Sargent 
understood her; first, because he wanted 
to understand her, and, second, because 
she put him in mind of what his own 
problem had been, a dozen years ago. 

But even if he made no confessions, yet 
he had given her a new opinion of him, an 
opinion which few of her classmates 
would have shared. They thought him a 
coldly intellectual machine; Miss Denni- 
son saw that he was merely a young man 
who had yielded to his shyness. 

They went in to dinner, and when they 
emerged the sea was calmer and the clouds 
were breaking away. (Cont'd on page 128) 


Here's one place where you can't graft— 
Yow ve got to buy, and pay! 


HE other day I saw a man lose an order for some 

goods, just because he could not hold his temper. 

I was reminded of an ancient and wonderful bit 

of Oriental philosophy: “The price of anger is failure." 

We human beings like to fool ourselves into the idea 

that we can get some things for nothing. We can't. 
We never get anything for nothing. 


Old Mother Nature runs a kind of store. We go to 
her counter and take what we want. ‘We say to her: 
“My, what a nice, fiery temper you have there in the 
showcase! Ilike it and I will take it. I suppose there is 
no charge for it." 

“Take it if you like," says Mother Nature. “There 
will be some charge for it. But don't you worry about 
the cost. I will see that you pay." 

And she does see that you pay—with a ruined 
stomach, or a lost job, or something of the kind. Old 
Mother Nature's collection department is perfect. She 
has no bad debts—collects from everybody—says little 
about it—and often tricks you into thinking that you 
have carried off something for nothing. But you haven't. 
You can't even steal anything. There is no shoplifting 
around her place. 

So, go over your stock of goods once in a while and 
see what you've bought: not what you think you have 


got free, but what you have bought. For you have 
bought, and you are paying for everything you possess. 

What have you got? Is it a nice case of laziness? All 
right—don't whine if other people have more knowledge, 
better clothes to wear, and more to eat than you have. 
You wanted laziness and took it. But you are paying 
for it by having fewer comforts. 

Are you dishonest and a cheater? All right. You got 
what you chose. But don't yelp now if people shy away 
from you, distrust you, and don't like to have you 
around. 

Are you so engrossed in your own personal advance- 
ment that you have no time for family or friends? Very 
well. That's yours. But don't kick if nobody loves you. 
You have bought the privilege of playing a lone hand in 
the game of life, and you will have to look to yourself for 
all the approval, all the affection. Don’t expect anything 
from others. You bought what you wanted—now you 
can pay for it. If the bargain was a bad one, don’t 
blame other people. The selection was yours. 

I am not going to list all the goods procurable in 
Old Mother Nature’s shop. Many of them are valuable 
and many are useless. I am merely suggesting that you 
look over your purchases, find out what they are costing 
you, and see what kind of a buyer you are. 


Are You Well Bred? 


Here are twenty-two tests to apply to yourself 


By Dr. Frank Crane 


E MAY not want to be 

called “good.” But every 

one of us wants to be de- 

cent, to be called fair and 

square, a regular fellow, a 
real man, a gentleman. And every woman 
wants to be respected. 

About the best term we can find to 
express this idea is “well bred." It is the 
greatest common devisor of about all the 
pleasing things people can say about us. 

Of course, as commonly used, it has no 
reference to our actual pedigree. It refers 
to the fineness of character that is sup- 
ps to come from good family and blood 

ut does not always, alas! It has to do 
entirely with your personality, not with 
your ancestors. It means your individual 
excellence, whether inherited or not. 

We shall not argue the question of how 
much one's quality depends upon his 
parentage and bringing up, nor whether 
environment or heredity is the more im- 
portant force in stamping a man. We are 
considering your nahy itself, not where 
it came from. We are asking “Are you 
first class?” and not, “How did you be- 
come so?” 

We can also brush aside all questions as 
to your station in life. For a king can be 
a cad and a bounder—as many a king has 
been. A coal heaver or a steel puddler can 
be a real man, a good sort, a splendid 
chap—and a duke with a top hat and a 
dress suit may be just the reverse. 

Being well bred, in the sense we mean 
here, has no reference to what you own, 
to what place in society, church, or state 
you occupy, nor to your fame. It per- 
tains wholly to what kind of a human 
being you are. 

The object of this article is to help you 
to find out what kind of person you are. 
I am handing you a gauge by which, I 
believe, you can test yourself. You may 
be first class; you may not be. 

I'm not accusing you of anything. 
When you look into dhe mirror and see 
that you have egg on your shirt bosom, 
you dont blame the mirror. And all I am 
doing here is to hold up to you a looking 
glass. . 

You probably will find that in some 
respects you are A-1, and that in others 
there is much to be desired. Most of us 
discover this, if we are honest. All our 
lives we have to keep pruning and im- 
proving, even to keep our own self-esteem, 
to say nothing of the respect of others. 

So put these questions squarely to your- 
self. Don't dodge. Don't make excuses. 
Don't be sorry for yourself. Face the 
music, tell the truth, and shame—not the 
devil, but yourself, if you must. 

If you can conscientiously answer a 
grenon satisfactorily, mark yourself 10. 

f you are entirely lacking; put down o. 
If you are so-so, which is likely to be the 
case, make it 3, 6, or 5, according to the 
best estimate you can make of yourself. 

For this article is intended to be an aid 


to you in judging yourself, not others. 
judging others is Falck anyway, be- 
cause the most essential evidence in a mat- 
ter of character is how a person feels: his 
desires, delights, disgusts. And nobody 
really knows -these things except the 

erson himself. Good breeding is very 
lareely made up of the reaction to one’s 
own tastes and aversions. 

And examine yourself, not as your at- 
torney, but as your judge. Don’t be the 
lawyer for the deine and twist things as 
much as possible in your favor. And don't 
be the prosecuting attorney, turning 
everything against you. Be fair. Give 
yourself an honest trial. You don't want 
to prove anything; you want to find out 
something. 

Let us take those qualities which every- 
body agrees are desirable. Keep in mind 
that we are not speaking of being good, or 
pious, or perfect, or a model, or elegant, 
or clever, or famous, or any such thing. 
What.we are talking about is simply being 
what every human being, who is not a 
crank or crazy, admits he ought to be, 
whether he is cook or captain, coal heaver 
or capitalist, street car conductor or 
author, barber or bishop. 

Let everyone ask himself: How do I 
stand the test in these qualities? Am I, or 


am I not— 

1 Fair? 12 Supercilious? 
2 Honorable? 13 Cheerful? 
3 Courteous? 14 Egotistic? 
4 Gracious? IS. Superstitious? 
5 Honest? 16 Snobbish? 
6 Self-Reliant? 17 A good loser? 
7 Brave? 18 Envious? 
8 Tactful? 19 Ofhcious? 
9 Sincere? 20 Discreet? 

IO Of good taste? 21 Oversensitive? 

I1. Clean? 22 Loyal? 


This is by no means an exhaustive list. 
You can think of other tests. But these 
points may help you. 


(1) Are you fair? Is your opinion of 
John Smith colored by the fact that he is 
a Democrat, while you are a Republican? 
Or that he is a Catholic, whereas you are 
a Methodist? Or that he is from Boston 
and you are from the West, or that he is 
English and you Irish, or that he is black 
and you white? Do sectionalism, par- 
tisanship, religious prejudice, and the like, 
enter into your estimate of people? 

Is your judgment swayed by your 
likes and dislikes? Because you love a 
person, do you think all he does is right? 
And if another one is offensive to you, are 
you apt to think anything he does is 
wrong or low? 

Can you see good qualities in a person 
who has snubbed you? If you have heard 
that someone despises your work, or has 
ridiculed you, or has made unkind re- 
marks about you, how much does that 
influence your estimate of him? 

All this does not imply that a well-bred 
person has no affections and no repulsions; 


or that he does not like one person and 
dislike another; but simply that he keeps 
his intelligence, his judgments, and his 
opinions clear of self-centered prejudice; 
that he does not allow his heart to muddy 
his mind. g 

(2) Are you honorable? Are you as care- 
ful to do what is right in the dark as in the 
light? If you justly owe a man anything, 
will you pay him if your debt is mercly 
moral and not legal? Do you keep your 
word, even if you lose by it? Do you look 
at other people’s letters when no one can 
see you, or allow yourself to be interested 
in their private concerns? Do you look 
into someone’s room in a hotel if the door 
happens to be open as you are passing? 
Do you listen to the private conversation 
of others when they do not know you are 
present? Do you repeat rumor that is in- 
jurious to another person, when you have 
no proof that the statements are true, or 
when it is none of your business? 

Stand before the mirror, look yourself 
in the eye, and see if you have an alibi 
that satisfies you. What I mean is, don't 
use buttered phrases and euphemisms, 
such as “I know I am not perfect.” “I 
doubtless do many things I should not.” 
Be rough and downright. Ask “Am I a 
cheat?” “Am I a spy?" “Am I a sneak?" 
“ How would my worst enemy regard me?” 

There is but one person to whom plain, 
harsh criticism and merciless judgment 
is wholesome—to yourself, from yourself. 


(3) Are you courteous? Not, have you 
elegant manners, do you know how to 
enter a room, are you handy with polite 
speeches, are you at ease in any circle? 
All these things a reprobate can learn. 
Some, indeed, are quite proficient in them. 

But do you instinctively think of other 
people’s comfort before your own? When 
a woman enters the room do you rise from 
your seat? When the elevator stops and 
the door opens do you push out ahead of 
others? Do you offer yoür seat in the street 
car to a woman? Do you ask permission of 
the women present before you smoke? 
Do you break into another’s talk and in- 
terrupt the conversation when you think 
of something you wish to say, or do you 
wait until there is a pause? Do you raise 
your voice when you are excited? Do you 
elbow your way forward in a waiting line 
at the ticket office, or do you wait your 
turn? Do you boast that you always get 
the best berth in the sleeper, the best 
room in the hotel, the best place to see the 
parade, the best seat at the show? 

Do you indulge in “practical jokes?" 
Are you amused when people are humil- 
tated, when they stumble, fall, or are in 
any awkward predicament? Do you laugh 
when people stutter, or are embarrassed, 
or blunder? When you meet someone who 
is ignorant, inexperienced, from the back- 
woods, or who for any reason lacks the 
advantages and (Continued on page 137) 
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~The Most Wonderful Bird Dog 
in the World 


The true story of Mary Montrose, a six-year-old pointer, owned 
by William Ziegler, Jr. She is the greatest bird dog 
of whom there is any record; and her story 
is like that of a human being 


By Samuel A. Derieux 


F DOGS, like men, celebrated the 

anniversaries of their great ones, 

January 2d would henceforth be 

for them a national, even an inter- 

national, holiday. For on pou 
2d, 1915, there was born at Abington, 
Virginia, the greatest bird dog, perhaps, 
of all time. 

Her name is Mary Montrose. She is a 

ointer and belongs to William Ziegler, 
ie of New York. “Triple National 
Champion” is her official title—and it 
is a title no other dog ever bore. Three 
times within her Benet caet she has won 
the greatest honor the bird-dog world has 
to offer. And so great have been her 
achievements that at the age of six, in the 
prime of life, she is living in retirement— 
iterally because there are no more worlds 
for her to conquer! 

“Peerless Mary” 
the sporting mag- 
azines have dubbed 
her. Mary Mont- 
rose the Great 
would sound more 
fitting. For in mod- 
ern bird-dog his- 
tory her figure fills 
the horizon. 

Now and then 
Nature, as if to set 
an ideal standard, 
produces a perfect 
specimen of man, 
or horse, or dog, or. 
flower. Mary Mont- 
rose seems to be 
Nature’s offering to 
this generation of 
bird dogs. Even 
physically, Mary is 
perfect. She has 
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In the picture above, Mary Montrose—''Peerless Mary" she has been 


or poise and steadiness—but Mary has 
them all. 

You remember what Mark Antony said 
about Brutus: 


rat ... The elements 
So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world—**This was a man!" 


So Nature, pointing to Mary Montrose, 
can say to this generation of bird-dog 
lovers: 

“This is a dog!" 

Her story is as fascinating as a human 
story. She had her ups and downs. She 
did not romp away with fame, nor stum- 
ble on it. She worked for it in the South 
when the thermometer was nearly one 
hundred, and other dogs dropped with the 
heat; on the prairies when the thermome- 


dogs who have won in other trials are 
eligible, and where the highest title of the 
bird-dog world is bestowed—the title of 
National Champion. Since it was at 
Grand Junction that Mary Montrose won 
her greatest triumphs, I am going to tell 
about the trials held here. 

Late in January the dogs and their 
handlers begin to arrive at Grand Junc- 
tion. Previous to this, applications have 
been made, pedigrees examined, and en- 
tries booked. On the night before the date 
set for the trials to begin, the officials and 
handlers meet. The names of the entries 
are written on slips of paper, which are 
dropped into a hat, shaken up, and then 
drawn. Thus by lot is decided the order 
in which the dogs are to be called. They 
are run in pairs, or braces, on a game 
preserve — the 
Ames plantation, 
where there are 
peny of quail. 

ach brace is tested 
for three gruelling 
hours. 

At nine in the 
morning, the dogs 
that are to run that 
day are on the field 
in their crates; with 
them, one for each 
dog, are the han- 
dlers. The judges 
arriveon horseback. 
Also, there is ‘‘the 
field," composed of 
sportsmen from all 
over the country, 
of reporters for 
sporting papers, and 
of spectators, men 
and women, all 


won trophies in called—is pointing prairie chickens in Manitoba. This is an example mounted. 

Madison Square of perfect form, as critical experts analyze it. Notice the beauty, the Two dogs are 
bench shows for £race, the alertness of her pose. She is wonderful in temperament: wise, é 
beauty: trophies self-controlled, and gentle; but also brilliant, courageous, and enduring ma Eo aA 


that ordinarily the 
hard-working field- 
trial dog, like herself, never even com- 
petes for. In temperament she is an ideal 
combination of fire and poise—bold, 
swift, independent in the field, yet steady, 
unruffled, and obedient to her handler. 
She has perfect health, and a fine, large 
appetite. Most high-bred dogs are subject 
to a hundred ills, and are finicky about 
their eating. A few of the qualities she has 
other dogs have also—fire, or ambition, 
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—supreme among her rivals, just as some men stand out above other men 


ter was zero, and the frozen ground over 
which she ran cut her feet until they 
were swollen as large as your hand. 
Every year fifty field trials are held in 
various parts of this country and Canada; 
and bird dogs, the pick of the land, are 
tested out under actual hunting condi- 
tions, and under the eyes of expert judges. 
The climax of these trials comes each year 
at Grand Junction, Tennessee, where only 


the field by han- 
dlers. Behind the 
handlers come their saddle horses. 

"Are you ready, gentlemen?" the 
senior judge asks. 

“Ready,” the handlers reply. 

“Then let go!” orders the judge. 

At the command the two leashes are 
snapped and the handlers spring into their 
saddles. Across the field ahead, two 
caer high-strung dogs are racing like the 
wind. 


The Most Wonderful Bird Dog in the World, by SAMUEL A. DERIEUX 


The dogs must be kept within a certain 
course, about half a mile wide and eight 
or more miles long. The handlers ride 
first, then the judges, then the field. Now 
a handler blows a shrill whistle, and far 
ahead you see one of the dogs turn. The 
handler rises in his saddle, waves his hat 
to the right, and the dog, still racing like 
the wind, turns that way. Then comes 
another whistle from the other handler, a 
whistle indistinguishable to your ears from 
the first. But far ahead you see the other 
dog turn, glance 
at his handler and, 
at a wave of hat 
or handkerchief, go 
the way he is or- 


dered. 


UDDENLY one 
of the handlers 
throws up his right 
arm, cries “Point!” 
and gallops away. 
The action means 
that out yonder he 
has seen his fast- 
going dog stop on 
irds. Close be- 
hind him gallop the 
judges, and then 
the field, some fifty 
of them, charging 
likea cavalry troop. 
And now you see 
that dog, who has 
been racing like the 
wind, standing 
immovable, tail 
straight out, every 
muscle rigid, as if 
struckmotionlessb 
some magic wand. 

'The handler springs from his horse, 
takes his gun and advances on his dog. 
The birds rise with a roar, and he shoots— 
shoots into the air, for few, if any, birds 
are killed. The object of the shot is to 
show that the dog is steady. 

Brace by brace, the dogs are run; and at 
the end the judges hand out their decision 
as to which is the best dog. In the smaller 
circuits, first, second, and third place are 
assigned. But in the championship races 
at Grand Junction there is only one place, 
and that place is “ National Champion.” 

This is the stage on which Mary Mont- 
rose has won her great triumphs. In the 
smaller circuits, where she has also won 
over and over again, the test is somewhat 
the same as in the big one. But the com- 
petition is not so keen, the audience not 
so large, the judges and critics not so 
exacting. 

Up to the time a dog is two years old, he 
is known as a Derby, and the trials which 
he is allowed to enter are known as Derby 
trials. . 

In 1916, when she was only a year old, 
and consequently young even for a Derby, 
Mary began to win notice. She was run- 
ning at the time with Royal Flush, her 
brother, and Comanche Rap, her half- 
brother. They all came from Tened 
parents, Comanche Frank being father of 
all three, and Lorna Doone mother of Mary 
and Royal Flush. This brilliant young 
trio began at once to prove themselves 
worthy children of a great family. And 
Mr. Žiegler, seeing their records, and 
believing them to Ye future stars, pur- 
chased the promising young family. 
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But soon Mary began to tower above 
even her gifted brothers. Critics began to 
sit up and take notice when she came on 
the stage. 

Suddenly she took dog men’s breath 
away. In 1917, when still hardly more 
than a Derby and running against veterans 
and champions, she won decisively the 
National Championship at Grand Junc- 
tion. It was just as if an actress, while 
still in her teens, had made good in the 
biggest possible manner on Broadway. 


This picture tells an inspiring story of courage and endurance. 
on a day when the thermometer registered nearly 100 degrees. 
weaken under such terrific heat, but not Mary Montrose! 
shows her panting with exhaustion, gasping for air, her legs braced as if 
to keep from staggering— but still going on and on, refusing to be a quitter 


And just as when any human being 
makes an unexpected and outstanding 
success, so now doubt and jealousy and 
envy found voice, and there began an 
anvil chorus the like of which has seldom 
been heard in the bird-dog world. The 
“knockers” said she played to the gal- 
leries; that she just romped over the 
ground, and, being a handsome and 
swift-moving dog, captured the imagi- 
nation of the judges by her class rather 
than by consistent work. 

“ Aimless Mary" they dubbed her, de- 
claring that she just stumbled on birds by 
accident rather than by design. 


I? WAS during this period that there 
strolled into the hotel at Grand Junction 
a man who declared she was a “blinker.” 
By blinker is meant a dog who actually 
avoids finding birds; who will, on smelling 
them, actually go around them. 

There are such dogs, just as there are 
such people—dogs and people afraid to 
take chances. To say a dog is a “ blinker ” 
is equivalent to saying a man is yellow. 
And yet such was the charge this detractor 
brought against Mary Montrose, the 
Champion. 

Having made it, he strolled out of the 
hotel, and immediately afterward Bob 
Armstrong, her handler at the time, came 


in. 
“Say, Bob,” the other handlers gibed, 

“there was a fellow in here just now who 

said Mary is a blinker.” 

à aoe is he and where is he?" demanded 
ob. = 
They told him, and Bob passed out. 
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Next morning in the city hall two men 
appeared before the magistrate. And it 
was very noticeable that one of them— 
and that one not Bob—carried a black eye. 

In 1918 the anvil chorus, still going 
strong, seemed to the superficial mind to 
have some reason for its din. While Mary 
continued to win, she did not get the 
Championship, nor win as many stakes as 
she had the year before. 

As a matter of fact, she was in the 
transition period between youth and 
maturity. She was 
finding herself, 
building en a sure 
foundation of real 
bird work and 
knowledge. She 
was learning the 
technique of her 
business. Youth 
and dash had won 
heretofore. Now she 
must have some- 
thing more — real 
understanding. 
And "bird sense." 
It was the critical 
period of her career, 
analogous to the 
period that comes 
in the lives of men 
and women. With 
none of us can life 
be one steady up- 
ward climb. During 
this let-down period 
comes the real test. 
Did Mary Montrose 
have the courage, 
the persistency, and 
the vitality to come 
back? 

Her detractors said she did not have 
these qualities. She had won when quite 
young—too young, in fact. Precocious 
dogs, like precocious human beings, are 
apt not to have the staying qualities. 
Mary Montrose had shot her bolt. 


It was taken 
Other dogs 
This picture 


BUT early in the year 1919 she began 
to upset their rédic dioit by winning in 
trials all over the country. The anvil 
chorus began to die down. Luck is not so 
consistent as this. Chance cannot explain 
steady and repeated achievements. 

Then, in that same year, Mary went to 
Grand Junction to attempt once more the . 
winning of the National Championship. 

Nothing could have been more unpro- 
piou than the place she drew. As has 

een said, dogs are run in braces. But 
when there is an odd number of entries, 
one dog runs by himself—runs as a bye, 
as the expression goes. Now the thing 
handlers dread most is that their dog 
should be drawn as a bye. All dogs run to 
best advantage when they have a brace 
mate. They try to outdo each other, after 
the manner of race horses. When run 
alone, the keen competition is lacking. 

The name Mary Montrose was drawn 
last out of the hat. Mary was to run as a 
bye. 

Some time ago there appeared in THE 
AMERICAN Macazıne an article on Willie 
Hoppe, the great billiard player, in the 
course of which this memorable state- 
ment occurs: “While the others pla ed 
Hoppe, Hoppe played billiards.’ he 
same thing was said, in substance, in 
“The American Field's" comment on this 
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Mr. Ziegler on the porch of his shooting lodge in North Carolina, with Mary 
Montrose on the left and Royal Flush, her brother, on the right. A remarkable 
thing about Mary is that she is not only a champion field-trial dog, but that she's 
a magnificent **shooting dog" in the bargain. She will go out with an ordinary 
hunter and find all the birds he wants, accommodate her speed to his, and act 
as if she were an ordinary, practical, hard-working dog, and no champion at all 


championship race: “It was immaterial 
to Mary Montrose that she had no brace 
mate. Mary ran her own race." 

In other words, while another dog might 
have been spurred to run for the sake of 
competition, Mary was running for the 
sake of the game. And so, for the second 
time Ma Montrose was declared 
National Champion, and from that 
verdict there was this time no dissenting 
voice. 


OW, before we go any further, I must 
tell about the Edward Dexter cup, 
the most coveted trophy in the bird-dog 
world. This cup was established nearly 
a generation ago in honor of Edward 
Dexter, sometimes called the founder of 
the American pointer. Every year there 
was to be engraved on it the name of the 
champion for that year. But only under 
certain specified conditions was the trophy 
to pass permanently to any owner of dogs. 
The condition was that the man should 
own dogs who three times should have 
their names carved on the cup. No one 
dog had to win it three times. A man 
could own and run a hundred dogs—and 
some sportsmen have nearly that many. 
If any one dog, or any three dogs from one 
man's eanais through any period of 
years, won the National Chagipionship 
three times, the cup was to belong to that 
man. 

For twenty-one years the names of 
champions had been carved on that 
trophy—but no dog's name had appeared 
on it more than twice. What is more, no 
group of dogs belonging to one owner had 
ever been able to get more than two names 
engraved on this trophy. 

n the year 1917 the name “Mary 
Montrose" was carved on the cup. In 
1918 another dog appeared thereupon. 
But in 1919 the name “ Mary Montrose” 
Occurs once more in the engravings. 

And now we come to the year 1920. For 
Mary it was to be a year of wide travel 
and strenuous work. Not very many 
people have traveled as she has! Remem- 

er, that in two other years she had 


gone over practically the same circuit. 

Here is her itinerary: From High Point, 
North Carolina, where Mr. Ziegler has 
kennels, she went to Manitoba, where she 
was in training during the months of July 
and August. From ‘Manitoba she jour- 
neyed to field trials in the following 

laces: Glacier National Park; Spokane, 

ashington; Lebanon, Oregon; Mt. Ver- 
non, ashington; Vancouver, British 
Columbia; then South to trials in Georgia, 
Mississippi, and Alabama; then. once 
more to High Point for two weeks’ rest 
prior to her supreme test for the third 
time at Grand Junction. 

“‘She’s the best dog to travel with that 
ever lived," declares Herb Tomlinson, her 
present handler, who with Joe Crane ac- 
companied the star on her journeys. 
* From the time she goes into her crate 
until she comes out she never makes a 
sound. Whenever the train stops long 
enough we take her out for a stroll. She 


- is glad to get out, but never has to be 


ordered back more than once. 

“Everywhere we stopped, through the 
West particularly," Heb goes on, “‘ peo- 
pie came to see her. Ladies especially like 

er and want to put their hands on her 
head, for she's a lovely thing. ‘Is this 
Mary ; Montrose?! some of them asked, 
but not many. Most of 'em knew who 
she was on sight, though we had a lot of 
other dogs along and most people had 
never seen her picture." 


A TO her looks and her distinctive per- 
sonality I can testify, for I went to call 
on her myself. “You'll pick her out from the 
rest," Mr. Ziegler had assured me. There 
were fifty other dogs present, but I knew 
her, as he had said I would. Even if I had 
not seen her picture, I think it would have 
been the same. Not only is she strikingly 
handsome, a large, snow-white pointer 
with one ear and part of her head a dark 
brown, and perfect in every line of her— 
but there's a look in her eyes that sets 
her apart, a look such as you see in the 
eyes of some men and women—a look 
as of destiny. Tremendous appeal is 
there, too; unquenchable spirit and great 
fidelity. 

There is no surrender in Mary's steady, 
upisa eyes. I understood now the story 
of her running on the frozen prairies, 
when her feet were swollen as large as my 


hands. A moment she inspected me, then 


reared up gently and buried her head un- 
der my coat. 

But to come back to her momentous 
year of 1920. The countrywide circuit 
over, she was, as I have said, taken home 
to High Point for two weeks’ rest. 

“Every night," declares Herb, *'she 
slept in my room before the fire. She's a 
perfect lids and always was—nice and 
quiet about thé house, not asking to be 

etted, but thinking her own thoughts, 
í reckon. When I would fall asleep she 
would still be lying before the fire. Bur 
sometime in the night, when the fire had 
died down, I would be waked up by her 
rubbing her nose against me. Yes, suze I 
would tell her to crawl in! She would jum 
up on the bed and I would cover her up." 

And so, one (Continued on page 104) 


A picture of a Western field trial. The race is about to begin. In front the two 
**handlers" are about to turn their dogs loose. To the left are the marshal and 
the three judges, on whose decision hangs the fame of the dogs. On the brow of 
the hill is **The Field''—spectators, sportsmen, reporters. About fifty of these 
*trials are held every year in the United States and Canada. The climax of them all 
comes at Grand Junction, Tennessee, when the National Championship is settled 
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AGING with rancor and hatred 
at the outcome of his interview 
with Talbot, Sim Parker scut- 
tled along the Mill road toward 
his office. The stairs were dark. 

Above, the hall leading to his office wus 
still darker. As Sim fumbled with his key, 
striving clumsily in his hurry to get the 
door unlocked and opened, he was con- 
scious all at once in the darkness that 
someone was standing there. Against the 
dim whiteness of the plastered wall a 
heavier shadow showed; he 
started sharply. 

“Who’s that?” he demanded. 

“Its I, Sim." 

The voice he knew. He 
struck a match; and holding it 
above his head he peered at the 
figure huddled against the wall, 
his mouth twisted with the 
rancor and disgust he made no 
pretense to conceal. 

“So it's you, is it?" he 
sneered. 

* Yes, Sim," said Ada Rudd 
timidly. 

Lighting another match, Sim 
unlocked the door; then, brusk- 
ly, he waved to her to step in- 
side. 

In grim silence he went to 
the lamp hanging over the 
table and lighted it. Then, in 
the same silence, he dragged 
out the chair at his desk and sat down. 

“Well, what have you got to say?" 

* Nothing about myself, Sim. What I 
came to say is about you." 

Sim's lips opened to fling another retort, 
a sneer, no doubt; but Ada Rudd gave him 
no chance to utter it: “It’s true, Sim, I told 
Mr. Talbot about you and Elsie Hyatt— 
about your wanting to marry her so you 
could get your hands on her father's 
property; it was I, too, who told him Elsie 

yatt sent that money. She took it from 
her father’s safe, and I told him that, too; 
but, Sim, we haven’t time to talk of it now. 
You've got to go away. You've got to go 
away to-night, and that's why I came here. 
If you'll take me," said Ada Rudd, “PI 
go with you." 

“Go away And with you? You make 
me sick! at d’you mean, go away? 
Are you crazy!” 

She waited till the outburst ended. 

“If you take me or not, Sim, you've 
got to go. He means to ruin you. He'll 
send you to jail'if he can." A sob came 
from her, and she put a hand to her throat. 
*Sim, he's found out all about you. He 
knows about you and Tooker—where 
most of the money went that Tooker got 
from the trolley road. He knows you own 


the tavern, Sim. I didn't tell him. It was 
Tooker. He confessed everything to Mr. 
Talbot after you'd said it was every man 
for himself. ... And, Sim"—she caught her 
breath as she said it—“ Sim, he's begun to 
suspect, I think, who robbed his mother of 
that money, the money you said John 
Hyatt stole from her." 

Parker was white. "What money?” 

Ada Rudd continued. “I didn't tell 
him, Sim. I know about it—I was outside 
the door the other night—listening. I—I 
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wanted to hear what you'd say about that 
girl, about Elsie Hyatt," she faltered; 
“and I heard you and your father, Sim. 
It was your father who robbed Mr. Tal- 
bot's mother. John Hyatt gave your 
father the money to take to her, and your 
father kept it. The receipt he gave John 
Hyatt was forged.” 


SHE put out both her hands to Parker 
appealingly. * You'll let me go with you, 
won t you, Sim?” 

Parker made no reply. 

“If you'd take me, Sim, I could help 
you begin again," she said wistfully; and 
thrusting back his chair, Parker rose. 

** You get out of here," he ordered. 

* Won't you take me, Sim?” 

“I told you to get out!” repeated Par- 
ker; and with a gesture of helpless resig- 
nation her hands dropped to her sides. 

“I’m sorry," she said. 

Listless, passive to the last, she wan- 
dered out; and Parker slammed the door 
behind her. Then, for an hour or more, 
he busied himself feverishly about the of- 
fice. He removed the papers from his safe 
and sorted the lot into two piles: one he 
returned and the other he dumped into 
the stove and touched a match to it; and 


as the time sped on his haste grew more 
feverish. Then, just as eight o'clock 
boomed from the town clock across the 
green, he paused abruptly. 

Someone was coming along the hall, 
and as he heard the footfall he hurried to 
the door. $ 

* Come in, my dear,” he said. 

It was Elsie Hyatt. She had a traveling 
bag in her hand. 

* You're all ready, I see!” 

Her eyes fell. For an instant a tremor 
seemed to shake her. Then, 
her mouth set, between her 
teeth she answered him. 

“Yes, I'm ready," she said. 


XVI 


"THE road to Ashby is seven 
miles in length. It is a 
straight cut between the towns; 
and for this reason, once it 
leaves the river those who use 
the road find it a stiff and hilly 
piece of going—a succession of 
steep dips and rises. Stiffest of 
all these is Talbot’s Hill; and 
the car took it with a roar. 

Crouched down behind the 
wheel, Talbot, as Jerry would 
have expressed it, was giving 
the car all it had. 

Back at Hyatt’s house in 
the room where Ada Rudd had 
sobbed out the news she brought, it had 
taken Talbot only an instant, no more, to 
make up his mind. 

“Good God!" he ejaculated. ‘‘He’s run 
off with her to save his skin!” 

As the old man sagged down in his chair, 
staggered by what had taken place, Talbot 
was out of the room at a jump. A moment 
later there came to them the roar of the 
motor as it shot down the drive. 

Ada Rudd was the first to realiae. 

** He's gone after her!” she cried. 

Hope leaped like a beacon in her eyes. 
* Sim won't get her now! He wants her for 
himself, Mr. Talbot does. He loves her!” 

Hyatt heard her, bewildered. 

"Loves her? My daughter doesn't 
know him!" he protested. 

“Yes, she does," answered Ada Rudd. 
“It was Elsie who sent him that money, 
the money she took from your safe." 

Then she poured out to John Hyatt the 
full tale of all his daughter had done. 

But Talbot . . . Talbot himself could not 
have told why he had gone after Elsie 
Hyatt. Hecould not have told,either, why, 
like this, he was risking life and limb in 
this wild race through the dark. All he 
knew was that if he could prevent it, 
Parker should never have her. 
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She did not shrink far, however, for an 
arm reached out and encircled her; and 
instantly the crowd seemed to understand 


He was gaining, he could see that. As 
the car topped the second rise, the high 
slope beyond Talbot's Hill, he caught a 
swift glimpse of the car ahead. Leaning 
forward as he reached the crest, he stepped 
on the gas anew. Rocking and swaying, 
the car rushed down the steep incline. 


HAT he would do with Parker, Tal- 
bot had not thought. It was Elsie 
Hyatt, not Parker, that, to the exclusion 
of all else, filled Talbot's mind. 
“The crazy little kid!" he muttered. 
The long grade down which the car 
lurched and bounded ended at the bottom 
in a stretch of level road. Beyond was 
another hill; and as the machine straight- 
ened out, the car ahead had just reached 
the crest above and was pitching out of 
view. It’s tail-light—that and the road, 
was all Talbot saw. In a minute now, 
one or two minutes at the most, he would 
have them headed off. Intent on this, he 
was conscious of little else. What hap- 
pened was swift, undreamed. 


There was a sudden movement behind 
him in the car. Talbot did not see it. He 
did not see the figure that crawled to its 
knees in the open tonneau. A moment 
later, an arm reached out and with a fierce 
constriction gripped him about the throat. 
One choking cry came from Talbot. Then 
over his shoulder, as he fought, Talbot got 
for an instant a glimpse of a white, strained, 
boyish face. 

“Got you!” said Jamie Hyatt. 

That was all. « 

The next instant the car leaped into the 
air, turned over as it hit the bank; and 
with a crash that reverberated among the 
hills it fell, a battered wreck, into the ditch. 

“What was that?" said Elsie. Startled, 
she looked back over her shoulder. 

The noise she heard was a sudden, rend- 
ing crash. It was as if a slide of rock had 
pitched into the road from the hills above; 
and throwing on the brake she brought the 
car to a standstill. 

“I didn't hear anything,” said Parker. 

For a moment she listened. By now, 


though, the last echoes of the sound had 
died away and nothing could be heard. 

"Queer," she murmured. “I heard a 
crash; I thought, too, I heard someone 
scream." 

“Oh, come along,” grumbled Sim. 

“But you don't understand—someone 
may be hurt,” she said. 

Another grumble came from Parker. 

“Well, we haven’t time to fool around 
all night.” 

Elsie flashed at him another look. The 
look dwelt on him, and Sim moved un- 
easily. “Whats wrong now?" he asked. 

Elsie made no reply. Silently she leaned 
forward and gripped the gear lever. The 
car went on again, toward Ashby. 


XVII 


I WAS late at night when the news 
first reached Claggett, and the town 
hummed like a hive. The smash-up, how- 
ever, was not the sole cause of the commo- 
tion. There had been plenty of other 
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things to set the town by the ears; and 
long before that final happening was 
known, Claggett was in an uproar. 

All sorts of whispers were afloat. One 
was the report that warrants had been 
issued for the two Parkers, father and son. 
It was said, also, that warrants had been 
issued for Pegram, Flitt, and Tooker. 
With the Parkers, they constituted the 
gang that for years had run Claggett, its 
politics and business—year in and year 
out, grafting on the town. It was whis- 
pered, too, that Sim Parker, not Hickey, 
owned and controlled the tavern. That 
was why the tavern with its back-room 
bar had so long enjoyed immunity. It was 
the source of much of Sim Parker’s wealth. 


Before twenty-four hours passed the 
whispers became open talk. Before the 
week was out the town, for the first time 
in its history, was in possession of a 
sensation, something real at last. 


PARKER had gone, disappeared. A day 
or so later, old Gabe, his father, was 
missing. So, too, it appeared, were 
Pegram, Clint Flitt, and others. Tooker, 
the selectman, still hung about the town, 

om pous no longer, but slinking about the 
Pack streets or keeping hidden in his 
house. But this and all the rest of it 
was, in the course of a brief time, an old, 
old story in Claggett. So, too, was the 
closing of Hyatt's mill. The day after the 
disaster on the Ashby road the mill had 
shut down, and John Hyatt had left the 
town. 

Then, as the tale of these happenings 
grew stale, their savor gone, that other 
whisper, an ugly murmur, began to go the 
rounds. . .. And about that same time, in a 
darkened room over at the Ashby Hospital 


the man lying there came slowly wander- 
ing back out of the blank depths of dark- 
ness in which he lay, into life and return- 
ing consciousness. 

k was the afternoon of a day sparkling 
with April sunshine when John Talbot 
awoke. His firstinstinct was wonder. Over 
him, as his eyelids fluttered, then opened 
drowsily, was a wide, blank expanse of 
white—the ceiling. Dimly he realized he 
was in a room he did not know. Neither 
did he know how he got there. The room 
he could not see—only that square of ceil- 
ing. Cloths were wrapped about his head 
and face, and he wondered why. One arm 
lay at his side, the left arm; and he was 
conscious that the arm, like his head, was 


tautly bound. Again he wondered. Was it 
a dream? Had he slept, and was he drows- 
ing? If it was a dream, it was a bad 
dream, he told himself—a nightmare—a 
sensation of hurtling headlong through 
space, and falling, falling, and after that 
a crash, a stabbing flame of light, and— 

With a jolt he remembered then. 

It was his sudden movement that the 
watcher by the bedside detected. He rose 
and bent hurriedly over the bed. 

“Boss!” he whispered eagerly. 

From beneath the bandages 
mumble. ; 

“Get a car! Go after them! They've 
gone to Ashby!” 

Jerry’s response was to rise and go to 
the door. A moment later a second figure 
appeared beside the bed. It was a girl in 
a white cap. In her hand was a glass, and 
putting an arm under Talbot’s shoulders 
she raised his head from the pillow. 

Talbot pushed the glass away. 

“Do you hear! Get a car 
them!” 


came a 


go after 
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It was to Dimmock he spoke; and Jerry 
laid a hand on his shoulder to quiet him. 

“Boss,” he said, “that was ten days ago." 

And so it was. Ten days—nearly eleven 
now; and the dull, glazed eyes on the pil- 
low closed again. The pause grew. Then, 
after a long minute, one finger of the hand 
lying bandaged on the coverlid crooked 
itself painful y- Jerry bent closer. 


fei 
“Yes, Boss.” 
“Where is she?” whispered Talbot. 
Jerry scowled. 
‘Don’t know, Boss." 
“She hasn't come back?” 
«« No." 
“What became of her, Jerry?” 
“Don’t know. Nobody 
knows,” growled Dimmock. 
She was gone, yes! From the 
moment the car she drove had 
gone on up the road to Ashby 
there was no more trace of the 
runaway’s whereabouts than 
there was of Parker, the man 
with whom she'd ne; and 
when, after ten days' absence, 
old John Hyatt came plodding 
back to the town, the town re- 
flected it had seen the last of 
Elsie Hyatt. And for once the 
town seemed to respect the old 
man's plight. 
And Jamie Hyatt—Jamie 
who had “ got” Talbot—he, too, 
like his sister, had vanished. 


EANWHILE, over at the 

Ashby Hospital the man 
lying there was struggling slowly 
back to health and strength. 

Talbot did not die. Youth 
tells; and with youth Talbot 
had, too, the background of a 
life lived largely in the open—a 
life lived cleanly, besides. In 
spite of this, though, there were 
moments when Jerry Dimmock, 
watching beside the bed, almost 
gave way to despair. Dark, 
moody, self-absorbed, Talbot 
lay there silent. 

Then, one day, all at once 
came the change. 

‘ erry!” 

The tone was as abrupt as 
Talbot’s sudden stir. It was as 
if in the dim recesses of his mind some- 
thing forgotten had sharply thrust itself 
to the fore. 

* Where's John Hyatt?” 

Dimmock hunched his shoulders.: John 
Hyatt was in Claggett, for all he knew. 

"Why hasn't he been here?” ` 

Dimmock's air grew uneasy. The truth 
was that each day Hyatt had come to the 
hospital; and each day, in succession, 
ay had turned him away. It was 

erry's impression that Talbot had had 
enough of the clan, the Hyatts, one and 
all. Jerry, however, was hardly prepared 
for the effect his reply had on Talbot. 

“You sent him away?” 

“Yes, Boss.” 

“What for?” 

“What for?" Then in his amazement 
Dimmock’s uneasy temper got the better 
of him. “Why wouldn't I send him away? 
D'you think I'd let him or any of that 
bunch of his come monkeying around after 
what that crackbrained bird, his són, went 
and did to you?" (Continued on page 140) 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


The First Woman Judge of a Common Pleas Court 
in "Speeding Up Justice" | 


Believes 


ADIES and gentlemen of the jury, 
the Court wishes to inform you 
that she—" 

A spectator who stood by the 

wall in the little crowded 
court-room in the Criminal Branch of the 
Court of Common Pleas, Cuyahoga 
County, in Cleveland, Ohio, drew a sharp 
breath. “ Ladies—of the jury—the Court 
—she—” Truly the old order changeth! 

But Judge Florence 
Allen proceeded with her 
charge to the “mixed” jur 
in the case of John Miller, 
charged with cutting to 
wound, as if the feminine 
personal pronouns had been 
a part of local legal parlance 
for thirty years instead of 
three weeks. It was the 
sixteenth case on the docket, 
and the four women jurors, 
none beyond the middle 
twenties in age, ms “her” 
rapt attention. They were 
being addressed by the first 
woman judge in the United 
States to adorn the bench in 
a court of general jurisdic- 
tion in civil or criminal cases. 

What are the elements of 
the success that led to Miss 
Allen’s nomination by peti- 
tion and election as judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas 
on the Non-Partisan Judi- 
ciary ticket last November 
when she ran some ten 
thousand votes ahead of the 
“feld”? 

Admitted to the bar in 
1914, her experience as legal 
investigator for the New 
York League for Protection 
of Immigrants in 1910-11 
came to her aid when, in 
1916, she argued before the 
Supreme Court of Ohio the 
constitutionality of the suf- 
frage provisions in the local 
charters of East Cleveland 
and Lakewood, Ohio,—and 
won! This brought her promi- 
nently before the public. 
In 1918, she was chosen arbitrator by the 
Street Railway Employees of Clev cand 
In 1919, she argued for the Women pem 
Railway Conductors before the National 
War Labor Board, being the first woman 
advocate to appear before that tribunal. 
She began her career as assistant prose- 
cutor for Cuyahoga County in April, 1919, 
and in this capacity learned at first han 
the system of kading criminal cases, and 
laid for herself a broad foundation in 
knowledge of criminal law. It is signifi- 
cant that this first woman common pleas 
judge in the United States should how 
won public attention and public approba- 
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© THE STANDIFORO ST 
Judge Florence E. Allen urges that trial dates be set 
immediately after the accused is indicted. The sentences 
she imposes are in full conformity to law and common 
sense, and certainly not diluted by the ‘‘sentimentality”’ 
that was predicted for woman’s elevation to jury and bench 


the frequent postponement of cases. 


tion by her work in behalf of her sex in 
civics and in industry. 

The sentences she has imposed have 
been strict, but in full conformity both 
with law and common sense, and certainly 
not diluted by the “sentimentality” that 
it was predicted would follow woman’s 
elevation to jury and bench. 

“Speeding up of justice" is part of her 
program. She deplores the lax condi- 


UDIOS, CLÉVELANO 


tions that have resulted in long delays and 
She 
urges that trial dates should be set im- 
mediately after the accused is indicted. 
“The innumerable half hours that are lost 
in delays caused by tardiness must be 
eliminated.” Recently four defendants 
who were out on bail, summoned to plead 
at nine-fifteen a. M., sauntered into the 
court minutes and hours late. Judge 
Allen forfeited their bonds, and sent them 
to jail for the remainder of the day to 
reflect upon the error of their ways. At 
four o’clock she called them into court, 
read them a lecture in simple, untechnical 


language, and let them out on new bonds. 
The newspapers saw to it that this “ speed- 
ing up" process was heralded to the world 
at large. 

“Discouraging and disillusionizing" 
she avers, is the work of a judge, but it 
brings a broader, a bigger vision, and in- 
creases one's faith in essential humanity. 
“Not half so easy as being a lawyer” 
but Miss Allen did not seek the bench for 
any love of ease or pleasure, 
save the abiding pleasure 
that comes from high service 
unselfishly and honestly ren- 
dered. “But it's so much 
more worth-while being a 
judge, because, if I make 
good, can help prove 
that a woman's place is as 
much on the bench, in City 
Council, or in Congress, as 
in the home. This entrance 
of woman into other fields of 
activity can but demonstrate 
that her latent capabilities 
are unmined gold that the 
world cannot afford to be 
without.” 

Judge Allen's eyes spar- 
kled as she told of the old 
Jewish shoe dealer who 
rocked backwards and for- 
wards in ecstasy while his 
lawyer extolled his simple: 
virtues to the court-room 
ceiling. 

“Unpleasant things | hap- 
pen too, of course,” she 
added; “some of the testi- 
mony is of a disagreeable 
nature, but I find I can pass 
it by as part of the day's 
work. Women need not fear 
that they will lose any of the 
real elements of their woman- 
hood by participation in 
court proceedings. The love 
of the ideal, the power to 
sympathize, will stay with 
them and enable them to 
raise themselves, and others, 
above the sordid common- 
places of our sorry old world. 

"Why did I become a 
judge?" she said, when asked to state the 
case in a nutshell. “To stimulate interest 
among women in the administration of 
ustice and particularly in jury service; to 
help them realize their partnership with 
men in the making, application, and 
enforcement of laws for the benefit of 
mankind.” 

There you have it. If success waits upon 
a high ideal of life and service, Judge 
Florence E. Allen is entering in at the 
golden gate. And in attempting to realize 
her own duty and debt to humanity, she 
is piling up a debt of gratitude that people 
Ren ipd willowe her. ELLIOT FIELD 
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Once Blind, He Now Helps Others to See 


HEN I was blind," says 
Dr. Francis Holley, “the 
darkness that overwhelmed 
me didn't increase my pity 
for the sightless. What it 
did was to arouse pity for the millions 
who have good eyes and don't use them to 
the extent of ten per cent of possibilities.” 

So he resolved that, should his eyesight 
ever be restored, he would dedicate the 
remainder of his life, and his fortune, to 
helping people with perfectly good eyes 
to see. 

The result is that for the past eight 
years he has directed the most singular of 
motion picture establishments. Through 
its agencies, he and his associates claim, 
more than sixty million persons in all parts 
of the world annually see motion pictures 
that they would probably never see, and 
learn of things that would always be un- 
known to them, but for the work of the 
Bureau of Commercial Economics which 
the doctor established out of gratitude for 
his restored eyesight. 

The headquarters of the bureau and its 
motion picture library are in Washington. 
The library is one of the biggest of the 
kind, and the only one that is interna- 
tional. Twenty-nine Governments co- 
operate with this private bureau in dis- 
tributing the films. 

For its pictures have been contributed 
by the coóperating Governments, by 
motion-picture people, by philanthropic 
organizations, by industrial associations, 
by manufacturers—by anyone who had a 
picture they wanted to see given big 
circulation. The only condition attached 
to the acceptance and distribution of a 
picture is that it be truthful, and educa- 
tional or helpful. The only condition 
attached to supplying pictures for distri- 
bution anywhere 1s that no charge—not 
even to the extent of “ passing the hat"— 
be made for seeing them. 

The establishment now owns between 
thirty and forty million feet of picture 
film. From its library, distributing 
stations in nearly every land, in places as 
remote as Spitzbergen and the interior of 
Siberia—where its pictures are shown on 

‘river boats, with sails for screens—are 
supplied with free film. 
any campaigns with a special purpose 
are carried on by it, usually with big 
traveling trucks so fitted up that a picture 
show can be arranged quickly in the open 
air anywhere. For several years its trucks 
have been operating in India, and specializ- 
ing there on maternal and child welfare. In 
many areas where the rolling movies have 
operated, big reductions in the infant 
mortality rate have come. That work 
was iade possible by Sir Thomas Lipton, 
and is carried on coóperatively with the 
British Government. Another truck is 
carrying the message of American ways 
and American goods to the natives of the 
Dutch East Indies. As this is written, one 
is being prepared for a transcontinental 
trip in behalf of prison reform in America. 
Others have operated among the Indians 
on the reservations in the West, the 
mountaineers of the South, and still 
others carry on domestic campaigns for 
such things as good roads, for rehabili- 
tation work among the veterans of the 
war, and, during the war, promoted the 


sale of Liberty bonds and for recruiting. 

Doctor Holley is an engineer by pro- 
fession, and for many years was a railroad 
builder, being at one time chief engineer 
for the Northern Pacific Railroad. Be 
cause of excessive use of his eyes at night 
in the poor light of railroad construction 
camps, he lost his sight, and for eighteen 
years wandered over the world looking 
for a cure. 

“My chief resource when I could no 
longer see,” says he, “were the memories 
of what I had seen and read. I then 
realized how little most of us actually use 
our eyes, how truly Ruskin spoke when he 
said that for a hundred who can talk only 
one can think, and for a thousand who 
can think only one can see. The best 
way—but not the only way of course— 
to serve mankind is through the eye. 
Tests made by us prove that you can 
teach most ideas more effectively through 
the motion picture than by the medium of 
words. The motion picture is a universal 
language. With it we need no translations 
to reach the Hindu mother, for example, 
regardless of the language she speaks. 
The picture we use in showing her how to 
take care of her infant, may be used for a 
hke purpose anywhere. There is scarcely 


anything you can’t teach with the mo- 
tion picture, scarcely a movement that 
you can’t in big degree promote with it, 
scarcely a service you can’t help perform 
with it. We have provided pictures for 
millions of people who had never heard 
of motion pictures, and to some who 
didn’t know there were such things as 
photographs. 

“What we aim at providing is an inter- 
national free circulating library for helpful 
and worth-while motion pictures. We 
compete with no one, earn no profits, and 
keep out of every field that is covered by 
others. Most of our work is carried on 
through others, as with the extension de- 
partments of state universities and other 
colleges, and at present through the 
American Legion; which agencies we pre- 
fer to get all the popular credit for what 
is done.” 

Doctor Holley, though a self-educated 
man, whose only schooling was a winter’s 
attendance at night school in New York, 
holds an honorary college degree, and has 
the distinction of being on the faculty of 
the American University, which ts a post- 
graduate institution, in Washington. He 
fills the chair of visual education. 

AARON HARDY ULM 
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Dr. Francis Holley, once blind, now operates a unique motion 
picture service. He directs the exhibiting of free pictures to more 
than 60,000,000 people a year, all because, during the time when 
he could not see, he came to realize how little all of us use our eyes 
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Joe Justice Telling Them How He Did It 


NE summer evening twenty- 

seven years ago, an angry 

police officer was chasing a 

ragged, frightened, unkempt 

little man down the Bowery in 

New York City. Five things there were 

that that little man emphatically did not 

have that evening: a place to take refuge 

in, money, friends, clothes other than 

those he wore, and future. He was one 

hundred per cent 

devoid of them all. 

And the angry arm 

of the law was 

reaching out over 
him. 

Out of that par- 
ticularly wretched 
beginning, the turn 
of times wheel 
wrought what is 
commonly called a 
miracle, although 
in truth it isn't that 
at all. The little 
fugitive was Joe 
Justice. He landed 
in this country with 
font a dollar and a 

alf in his pocket, 
and with no idea 
of where to go or 
how to make a 
living. He took 
the first job that 
he saw, and worked 
in coal cellars and 
as a coal peddler 
for one dollar and 
a half a week. 

He kept his nat- 
ural business sense 
awake, however, 
and at length took 
a distinct step u 
ward in the world 
by becoming a dish- 
washer at three 
dollars and a half 


a week. That to- 
tals up in a year 
to one hundred and 


eignty-two dollars. 
By ales ing in ten- 
cent lodging-houses 
and eating in the 
restaurant and ty- 
ing his apron over 
the rapidly spread- 
ing holes in his 
clothes, he kept 
expenses down to 
a rigid minimum. 
It sounds simple. Joe saved this way 
forty dollars. You just try it, and see. 
hat forty dollars was his first really 
large massof capital. With it there came 
to Joe the realization that he ought not 
be a dishwasher any longer. He decided 
to go into business for himself. After 
due scrutiny of various openings that 
forty dollars can command, he chose the 
laundry business. k 
By making every proper use of instal- 
ment payments and notes, he set himself 
up in a tiny one-room laundry and hung 
out his shingle. At almost the same time 
this intrepid soul found a girl who had 
confidence in him, and they were married. 
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week. 


and-outers and 


enough to open a laundry. 


The first winter of this double venture 
was bitterly cold. Friends had chipped 
together and given them a stove for a 
wedding present, and every morning Joe 
carried the red-hot stove, pipes and all, 
from the back room into the store. 
Every evening he carried it back, and he 
never allowed the fire to go out. Tea- 


spoons were the only table utensil they 
had, because they couldn't afford any 


JOE JUSTICE 


Twenty-seven years ago an angry policeman chased Joe down the Bowery, in 
New York. Afew years later he peddled coal for a dollar and fifty cents a 
Then he washed dishes for three-fifty a week. On these sums he saved 
Joe now does all the laundry for forty-five 
theatres in New York. Every Wednesday he addresses an audience of down- 
he has brought scores of men out of failure into success 


other. But by means of almost endless 
hours of work, and saving so rigorous 
that it tweaks your pocket nerve to think 
of it, they managed to set aside in twen- 

-five-cent payments enough to buy a 
chair, and, in the course of a few years, 
a rug. 

Meanwhile, Joe did the best laundering 
he was capable of. One day the super- 
intendent of Keith's Theatre walked into 
the store.  Outwardly, he was Keith's 
superintendent, but inwardly he was Op- 
portunity walking right into Joe's shop. 

"How much do you charge to wash 
collars?" he asked. 


Joe told him. 


“All right," he said. "T'll send over the 
theatre's laundry this afternoon, and if 


you do good work I'll give you more of it." 


“T saw my chance," says Joe, telling of 


it. "But I always did good work, so for 


the superintendent I just did my regular : 


kind." 


And this was the result: The actors at: 


Keith’s ended their engagements there and 


‘moved to other theatres; but they sent 


their collars back to 
Mr. Justice. They 
told their friends 
that this laundry 
did good work, 
without putting the 
saw-tooth edge on 
the collar, and their 
friends sent their 
collars to him. 
One day Proc- 
tor's Theatre be- 
gan to send him all 
its laundry. Once 
the habit started, 
it needed no assist- 
ance. Another 
theatre followed, 
and another. Joe 
had to hire an as- 
sistant. To-day the 
Justice Laundry, 
a prosperous esta 
lishment in a build- 
ing of its own, does 
all the laundry for 
forty-five theatres 
in New York. Mr. 
Justice is looked 
up to as a very 
substantial citizen 
by his huge circle 
of friends. He is 
worth a quarter of 
a million dollars. 
In all the twenty- 
seven years since 
he was chased by 
the policeman, he 
has never once so- 
licited trade. Ithas 
always come to him 
of its own accord. 
Every Wednesday 
night you can hear 
him expound his 
doctrine in the Old 
~ Chinese Theatre in 
New York’s slums: 
"Don't waste 
your strength run- 
ning after success,” 
he says. “You don’t 
need to, because success will run after you. 
All you have to do is to take care of the 
fellow at the other end of the deal. It is 
because he believes this so earnestly that 
he leads these midnight meetings for 
human wrecks; he sings songs which he 
writes himself, sings them with all the 
racticed skill of s bon light-opera star; 
fie tells his derelicts how he began and 
shows them how he succeeded. So that 
he brings them all unaware face to face 
with the inevitable deduction thatit is up 
to them to go out and do likewise. 
And many do. Joe has pulled scores 
and scores of men out of failure into 
success. ROGER WILLIAM RIIS 
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The American Magazine 5" 


Huck Finn had nothing on me. 
This beauty I'd like him to see. 
First I will eat it— 
Then home | will beat it, 
Where Campbell's is waiting for me! 


CAMDEN, N.J.,U.S 
" IIT 
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The flavor you never forget 


And never need to—thanks to Campbell's 
Tomato Soup! Every delicious Campbell's 
spoonful has the same spice and glow and refreshing 
tang you used to relish when you stole down to the 
old tomato patch and ate your fill. The big red 
juicy fellows are just the ones that make 


Campbell's Tomato Soup 


The pure tomato flavor is there in all its 
freshness. Rich creamery butter, granulated sugar, 
herbs and spices are blended with the tonic tomato 
juices to yield one of the real delights of the dining 
table. 


21 kinds | 12c a can 
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The American Magazine 


He Was Serving Two Masters—One of Them Golf 


had seen his small reserve of money melting 
away until now he was at the last ditch. 

And, at the very moment that he was 
wondering what he would do when the 
last fifty was gone, a ponderous, reckless- 
ly-driven motor-truck was rushing to- 
ward him! 

It was “Pancakes,” day cook of the 
“beanery” next door and Bob's ardent 
admirer, who rushed out, gathered up the 
poor broken little atom of humanity so 
suddenly crushed under the wheels of 
commerce, carried him into Bob's office 
and, with surprising gentleness, laid him 
upon the couch. And it was “Pancakes” 
who, while Bob administered first aid, 
telephoned for the ambulance. 


Bo had seen at a glance that an opera- 
tion was necessary, one of major impor- 
tance. Reaching the hospital, he operated 
at once. 

Then, when the silent little body had 
been tenderly borne from the room, he 
went with it. Throughout the long hours 
of the night he fought grimly, desperately, 
to keep the feeble flame of life burning: 
At times he thought he would succeed. 
At others, the flame burned so low that he 
feared it was gone forever. 

The little fellow’s mother had been 
summoned at once. There was something 
vaguely familiar about her. All through 
the night she knelt across from him, white- 
faced, her eyes fastened on the small, pale 
face on the pillow. Once or twice those 
eyes were raised to Bob’s, and in them was 
such a look of suffering and dumb plead- 
ing that he was forced to turn away. But 
he stayed at the bedside. . 

Just after noon Bob noticed a change 
for the worse. Little by little the boy de- 
scended into the Valley of the Shadow. 
Bob watched the crisis come with a bitter 
feeling of helplessness. He made his final, 
supreme effort. Then, at last, unable to 
do more, unable to look upon the agony in 
that mother’s eyes, he crept away. 

Hours later he found himself, after a 
long ramble that tired his body but did 
not relieve his mind, seated on the wooden 
bench behind the second tee in Forest 
Park. He was alone. Long ago the last 
belated golfer had driven off from there, 
and was now far across the links. 

For all the tragedy of life had suddenly 
seemed to descend upon Bob as he slipped 
away from that dying child’s bedside, all 
its grim reality, all its deadly purpose. 
Things that once had counted for so much 
with him had become, all at once, trivial, 
unimportant! .... 

A small runabout slipped past on the 
road beside the tee. It suddenly paused, 
stopped. Two faces were turned his way, 
and then, with a little cry, a girl got out 
and came quickly toward him, hands out- 
stretched. She was followed immediately 
by an elderly white-haired man. 

“Oh, Bob, Bob!" Dorothy Camaby 
cried, I've been wanting to see you, and 
congratulate you! I’ve heard all about it, 
and I'm proud of you. It was splendid!" 

*Splendid," Bob muttered, dazed at 
the unexpected eneounter. "I don't un- 
derstand.” 


(Continued from page r3) 


“Why, what you did for Dicky Single- 
ton, of course—the little boy you operated 
on," Dorothy exclaimed. “We’ve heard 
about the way you stayed there all night 
and all morning. It was wonderful!" 

“Oh! Singleton! I thought I recog- 
nized the mother." Then Bob's face fell. 
“I suppose," he added hopelessly, “he’s 
... dead now." 

"Dead!" Dorothy echoed. "Haven't 
you heard? He's not dead! He passed 
the crisis two hours ago, and he's going to 
live. And it’s all owing to you. Mrs 
Singleton says you're the greatest doctor 
in the world." 

Bob drew a deep breath. 

“I—I thought the little chap was— 
was—" He suddenly found himself too 
hoarse to go further. 

"Bob," Doctor Langham quietly re- 
marked, gripping his hand, “I was talking 
to Mellers before I left the hospital. He 
told me that the work you did on little 
Dicky was as fine as anything he has ever 
seen. He said that piece of trephining 
was masterly; that was his own word, 
masterly. Yes, you saved Dicky’s life, 
my boy. And another thing—you've 
gained a wonderful friend. Mrs. Single- 
ton is more than the social leader of this 
city, she’s one of the finest women in the 
world. When she’s grateful, she'll do 
anything—anything!—to show her grati- 
tude. She’s grateful to you, Bob. She’s 
anxious to see you. I believe it means the 
beginning of big things.” 

Bob turned away. Somehow he found 
it hard to meet this old man’s eyes. 

And, as he looked, the sudden fire of joy 
and thanksgiving that had sprung up in 
his heart was chilled. They were willing 
to be his friends now, these two! They 
could extend the glad hand now, when 
things had commenced to turn his way. 

He swung back, his face hard and cold. 

"I'm grateful to you for telling me 
this," he said quietly. “But I won't keep 
you any longer. Good night." 

He lifted his hat and started away. 


OROTHY CARNABY sat down sud- 

denly on the bench, an odd look in 
her eyes. But Doctor Langham, after 
an instant's surprised inaction, stepped 
quickly across the yard or two that sepa- 
rated him from the younger man. He 
caught him by the arm. 

“Just a minute, Bob!” he said, his jaw 
hard and his blue eyes glinting with un- 
accustomed steeliness. “Just a minute!" 

He hesitated an instant as Bob drew 
stifly back. Then: 

"Bob!" he continued, tense of voice, 
yout playing the brute—and the cad! 

ou didn’t have sense enough a year ago 
to see what you were heading for, and you 
don’t realize now who saved you. Well, 
it was Dot here—Dot, who saw that you 
were on the point of flinging aside a fine 
career—for what? For golf! Golf! 

“She tried again and again to wake you 
up. But your thoughts were on nothing 
but driving, and putting, and all the rest 
of ic. You couldn’t see that golf was only 
a form of exercise, a recreation. Yes, it’s 
a wonderful game. I play it myself. I 


love it. But that’s all it is—a game. And 
you were making it your profession. So, 
when you asked her to marry you, she 
very properly refused you. 

“But that night, after you left, she 
called me up. Do you know why? Be- 
cause, instead of letting you go your own 
fool way, she wanted to force you to think 
in spite of yourself. So she begged me to 
fire you! At first I wouldn’t consider it. 
But I saw the wisdom of it at last.” 

Doctor Langham paused. When he re- 
sumed, it was in a gentler tone: 

“We know what your struggle cost you. 
But it cost us something, too. We have 
been watching you, Bob! Every now and 
then Dot would slip into my office, and 
we'd compare notes, and bolster up each 
other's courage. We were sure we were 
right. You were making good. You have 
made good. After what you did for Dicky 
Singleton to-day, Dot and I believed you 
were cured. I decided I needed you. But 
now—lI’m not so sure." 


De OR LANGHAM drew out his 
watch, then pointed down the road. 
“Bob,” he said quietly, “I’m going to 
wait just ten minutes for you down there 
behind those bushes—no longer. If 
you’ve got the stuff in you I once thought 
you had, you'll turn to the best friend 
youre got in the world, Dot there, and 
eg her pardon. If it wasn’t for her, you'd 
probably be State Champion to-night; 
ut Dicky Singleton would be—dead. It’s 
up to you. At the end of ten minutes, if 
you come to me with your hand out- 
stretched, Pll know that you've played 
the man, and we'll start all over. If not, 
I'll be satisfied that you're not the caliber. 
your father was, and I'll wash my hands 
of you for the rest of my life." 

e turned and walked slowly away; 
and Bob Gaynor, white-faced, stunned, 
watched him move down the road and 
disappear behind a heavy screen of bushes. 

Dorothy Carnaby still sat on the bench. 
Her lips were trembling a little, and pity 
was in her eyes and hope and something. 
else. But finally, as he still stood there, 
silent, she rose wearily to her feet. 

It was then that Bob turned with a 
queer, choking sound, and stopped her. 

“Dot,” he muttered hoarsely, “I under- 
stand now, and—oh, Dot, I’ve been all 
kinds of a fool! I’ve been everything that 
Doctor Langham said, and worse! But I 
have learned my lesson. I learned it to-day, : 
when I watched that poor little kid fight- 
ing for his life! I love you, Dot. I’ve 
loved you every minute that I’ve known 

ou. I won't ask you to marry me now. 
haven't theright. But in a year or two, 
when I've done something worth while, 
and saved a little money, perhaps, I'lI—" 

He stopped, turned away. 

"]'m going down to Doctor Langham,” 
he stated thickly. 

But Dorothy stepped in front of him. 

“Bob, I—I don't need much money,” 
she was saying. “I don’t spend such a lot. 
I'm not so very extravagant, and I can do 
housework, Bob, and—oh, Bob, Bob!” 

For Dr. Robert Gaynor’s strong young 
arms had closed around her. 
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Now Ready 


A handy box of 5 Robt. 
Burns Invincibles (foil 


wrapped) for 75 


of carrying a pocket full 
of Robt. Burns Cigars 


ERE IS A NEW and special packing 

of Robt. Burns Cigars (Invincible 
size—individually foil wrapped). This 
stout, handy box of 5 is just the right 
size to slip into your coat pocket. 

For golf, motoring, the baseball game 
or any other outing, this handy package 
is a perfect and convenient way of carry- 
ing Robt. Burns. 

Robt. Burns Invincible is a handsome, 
full-size cigar—filled from end to end 
with Havana leaf of the highest quality. 

If you cannot secure this package from 
your dealer kindly send us his name 
and address on the coupon at the right 
(together with 75c) and we will mail you 
one of these packages. We will then see 
that your dealer is supplied to meet your 
future requirements. 


General Czar Co... 


NATIONAL BRANDS 
NEW YORK CITY 


7 urne Cigar 
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j ," CIGAR CO., Ino. 
7 ^ 119:West 40th St., 
p New York City 
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~~’ Burns Invincibles in the box of Ly 
I enclose 75c. Please send me one of 
these handy packages. 
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A Famous Physician Nearly 99 Years Old Tells 
How to Live to a Good Old Age | 


becomes a culture bed for the poisonous 
germs of disease. 

“From the physical standpoint, two 
things are necessary to keep this machine 
running its allotted one hundred years: 
the first is just the aght food material to 
replace the dead matter; the second is the 
prompt removal from the body of all 
waste material. Every person can control 
these things, so each of us is largely 
responsible for his length of life. 

“Neither fresh air nor physical culture 
can prolong life to any great extentif one 
persists in eating the wrong food, or too 
much food of any kind. The last is just as 
important as the first. The fact that I 
wa; not well for sixty years forced me to a 
meager diet of simple foods. As a result, 
I saved my stomach and have the use of it 
now. 


* ANE'S food ought to be of just the vari- 

ety, quality, and quantity to meet 
the exact waste of each organ and tissue. 
Lower animals, guided by nature, choose 
this automatically. For instance, you do 
not see a dog munching hay, or a horse 
gnawing a bone. Misguided man, how- 
ever, with his ingenuity for preparing, 
seasoning, and cooking food, has allowed 
himself to become artificial during the 
centuries he has let his palate be misled 
by cooks. He eats everything and drinks 
everything—and much of his diet dis- 
integrates into poison before it has left his 
system. A natural man, a savage, would 
not find anything fit to eat at a New 
York banquet. 

“In the last forty years I have become 
an addict of natural foods—grains, 
vegetables, and fruits. Only occasionally 
do I eat meat. And my health has been 
better than ever before. 

“Vegetable products contain just as 
much protein as meats. There is one vast 
difference between the two, however. 
Most meats undergo rapid disintegration 
in the digestive machinery. Grain prod- 
ucts remain unchanged far longer, while 
the absorption of nutriment is going on. 

“ Almost as soon as we have swallowed 
meat our systems must cope with the 
toxic (poisonous) things that meat has 
become after reaching the stomach. Then 
comes the burden of ridding the body of 
poisons through the digestive process, the 
pores, and otherwise. Living cells are 
overworked. Dead cells are not removed. 
The injudicious eater—especially the 
heavy and indiscriminate eater of meats— 
finds that his kidneys, liver, and other 
vital organs are breaking down, and that 
his arteries are growing hard and brittle. 

“I have studied the problem with pro- 
found personal interest, and I am con- 
vinced that a man is as old as what he 
eats. We should be in our prime at fifty 
instead of forty, and should. not begin to 
show real wear and tear until we are past 
eighty. Men who die at the usual age do 
so by their own hands—or, rather, by 
their own knives and forks.” 

“A man’s natural instincts can often 


(Continued from page 15) 


tell him more than any physician. I shall 
never forget the remarkable experience 
through which I stumbled on a cure for 
the terrible scourge of Asiatic cholera, up 
to that time a most fatal disease. It was 
back in 1849, when I was an interne at 
the newly established Sisters of Charity 
Hospital in Buffalo. 

“An epidemic of cholera was sweeping 
the city. Our only treatment was calomel 
and opium—and it did mighty little good 
in most cases. Water was strictly for- 
bidden. The anguished screams of thirst- 
ing patients made the wards hideous. 

“During the epidemic, a young man 
staggered in. He was in the advanced 
stages of the dread disease. Pitifully, he 
begged for a pail of cold water and a cup. 
Disgusted at the failure of our treatment, 
] gave him the pail, full of water, warning 
him of the extreme danger. 

“Never mind! I'll boss this!’ he said. 

* Cup after cup of water he drank, only 
to deposit it spasmodically in a further 
corner of the room. For two hours he kept 
this up. Half the pail of water had been 
drained. Then his stomach grew quiet, 
thirst subsided, his pulse became normal, 
and he fell to sleep as gently as a baby. 
The next morning he was well. And he 
had taught us a great lesson. We learned 
that the cholera victim's cry for water 
was the appeal of empty blood vessels for 
the RPE E of hfe amine cells. The 
poor sufferer’s natural instincts knew 
more than we did.” 

“ Next to proper food, what is the most 
important aid to longevity?” I asked. 

“Work! The human brain has two 
thousand million cells, through which we 
live, think, and feel. These cells have infi- 
nite power of development and of deterio- 
ration. They never remain constant. The 
way to keep them from deterioration is to 
keep them busy. 


*"T'HERE are untold millions of these 
cells that most of us never call into 
play. I have no doubt that a mosquito or 
a fly sees a whole beautiful world that we 
never behold. If you bandage your eyes for 
a month, and then remove the bandage, 
you will not be able to see at first. So 
with the brain. It rusts as it rests—I 
mean, of course, as it rests beyond the 
normal daily recreative period. People 
who work hard, save a lot of money, and 
then retire to enjoy it, rarely live long. 
Their bodies and minds die from the lack 
of the customary stimulation of work. 
“These brain cells are marvelous be- 
yond human understanding. They are so 
small that it takes a twelve-hundred- 
power microscope to see them at all, and 
so sensitive that they are altered by a 
shadow passing across the sun. A delicate 
thermometer will detect a rise in tempera- 
ture during any great mental effort. 
Sensitive scales will weigh the rush of 
blood to the head when a recumbent per- 
son has sudden mental excitement. 
*' Your brain cells thrive on stimulation. 
Keep them busy. If your work doesn't do 


the trick, try anything that will. Fall in 
love! Develop a hobby! Read the daily 
papers, paying particular attention to 
exciting sporting contests, murders, or 
even divorces. Speed up! 

“Men keep young longer than: women 
because men lead more interesting lives, 
as a rule. The ordinary housewife spends 


„much of her days between four walls and 


in the same round of duties. Meanwhile, 
her husband is occupied with the changing 
problems of the outside world. He has 
interest and variety. Men slap him on 
the back and swap yarns with him. His 
nerves are thrilled, his brain cells con- 
stantly stimulated. 

“Women, I believe, have brains of 
finer texture than men. The trouble is 
that they do not seem to have the same 
opportunity to use them. 


"ANAR has killed its millions, but in- 
trospection has killed its tens of 
millions. Next to an ill-advised and over- 
plentiful diet, it has shortened more lives 
than almost any other cause I can name. 
The man who is forever thinking about 
himself is slowly degenerating. 

“The hardest patients I have ever had 
to handle were those given to introspec- 
tion and self-analysis. I have always had 
a lot of respect for that famous old Quaker 
physician who compelled his patients to 
answer questions without comments. 
One day a wealthy woman came to his 
office, determined to tell all her symptoms. 

*** Don't I pay thee good fees, Doctor?’ 
she asked. 

*** Yes, madam. Very good fees!’ 

** Well, I have never been allowed to tell 
what is wrong with me. This morning I 
am determined to do so.’ 

‘** How long will it take thee?’ 

*** About fifteen minutes.’ 

«Then proceed, madam! Meanwhile, 
I shall step around the corner and see a 
patient!’ 

“ An elderly man was once admitted to 
a clinic of mine. He had been sent there 
by a physician who had told him that he 
ould: die on a certain date. We examined 
him carefully. The only trouble we could 
discover was a rheumatic inflammation of 
the joints of his fingers. Yet he died on 
the exact date the doctor had said he 
would. 

“This physician, by the way, was noted 
for his calendar predictions of the demise 
of his patients, and a goodly number of 
them did die on the days he selected. 
Apparently this confirmed his reputation 
for accuracy of prognosis. The truth 
probably is that most of the patients 
mentally killed themselves. 

“Fortunately, there are some of us 
whom predictions cannot snip off so 
easily. Otherwise I would have been dead 
long ago. I have told you how folks pitied 
me as a youth—how Lses expected to 
‘last.’ They had a saying up around my 
country birthplace, Spafford, New York, 
that if a boy wasn’t ‘fit for anything else 
you'd better make a doctor of him.’ So 
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when I ‘caved in’ from working on the 
farm, I was steered: into that channel. 

“To-day I'm mighty glad of it. Had it 
not been for the scientific knowledge of 
the body which I gained as a medical man 
I should not have lived to middle age. 

*] have mentioned the extraordinary 
way in which I discovered a cure for 
Asiatic cholera. Rue as accidental was 
.my discovery of a method for curing 
erysipelas oF the face and head—an 
alarmingly dangerous disease up to that 
time. 

“Early in my practice I was called to a 
poor tenement-house to treat a little girl 
of twelve. She was suffering from ery- 
sipelas on the left side of the face. I ex- 
plained to the mother, who seemed very 
stupid, that the disease would spread to 
the head and prove fatal unless she con- 
tinually applied to the child's face some 


cloths soaked in a solution of ten grains of 


opium and ten grains of sugar of lead. 
his was the only remedy we knew. 


S NCERNED over this serious case so 
early in my practice, I called again in 
theevening. The child was in a deep coma 
of narcotism. The fatal disease had spread 
to her head. There was no sign that the 
cloths had ever been applied. Suddenly, 
in a flash of horrified apprehension, it 
dawned on me that the stupid mother had 
iven the little girl the mixture internally. 
t was a draft that would have been con- 
sidered sufficient to kill a dozen people. 

“Hurriedly I gave the child an emetic, 
but this only added to the poisons within 
her system. After three hours of vain, 
frenzied work I left, advising the parents 
that the case was hopeless, and asking the 
father to bring me the death certificate in 
the morning. 

“That night, visions of the coroner’s 
inquest kept me awake. I almost resolved 
to give up a profession which held such 

hastly possibilities. The next morning 
watd nervously for the father to bring 
the death certificate for me to sign. But 
hour after hour went by, and he did not 
appear. 

“Presently I decided that the por 
man was beside himself with gid, oI 
went to the flat. Opening the door, I was 
absolutely thunderstruck at the sight of 
the little girl, a perfect picture of health, 
flying a toy kite around the room. Not a 
trace of the dread disease remained! 

“ Perhaps the most extraordinary of m 
experiences in those days occurred when 
was a medical attendant at Bellevue 
Hospital, New York City, in the early 
fifties. After a season of crop failures in 
Ireland thousands of Hibernian immi- 

ants were pouring into the city. They 
Drought with them a peculiarly destruc- 
tive type of typhus. We called it ' Irish 
fever. An epidemic started. For months 
the hospital was jammed with these typhus 
cases. After a few days of delirium the 
patients passed into a comatose condition 
that ended in death. - 

“Dr. Alonzo Clark, one of the famous 
doctors of the day, had general direction 
of these typhus cases. All existing reme- 


dies seemed unable to stem the inroads of 
the disease. For days he watched the 
patients closely. In the end he hit on a 
remarkable course of treatment. 

*** Wait until the patients are dying,’ he 
instructed an interne. ‘When they are 
barely breathing, with their mouths open 
and their tongues black, I want you to 
pour hot brandy and milk down their 
throats. I believe the irritation will cause 
them to swallow and the alcohol will cure 
them. Now, don't forget that I want you 
to keep on feeding them brandy until they 
become conscious!’ . 

“In the night watches the interne gave 
as much brandy as he thought safe, and 
then stopped. Ín the mormng one of the 
patients who had been selected for the 
experiment was dead. Professor Clarke 
was furious. ‘Who told you to use your 
own discretion about following my direc- 
tions?' he thundered at the Tuckless in- 
terne. Then he lined up the staff and 
picked me out. 

“< Did you attend common school?’ he 
asked. 

*** Yes, sir.' 

** Did the teacher ever tell you to do 
so and so, or he would lick you within an 
inch of your life?' 

«Yes, and he did it, too! More than 

once! : 
“< Fine! Well, I want yox to take charge 
of these typhus cases to-night and feed 
them brandy within an inch of their 
lives!’ i 

“I followed instructions to the letter, 
and all the patients began to get well. 

“ A distinguished medical man from St. 
Louis, where they were also having a 
typhus epidemic, was visiting the hos- 
pital. He heard of the cures and refused 
to believe. So Doctor Clark asked him to 
pick out twelve patients who were plainly 
at the point of death. They would be 
treated for his benefit. He made the selec- 
tion. As he was turning away, his atten- 
tion was directed to a young woman who 
was apparently dying at the moment. 
She was added to the list. 


“ALL that night I fed those patients 
brandy and hot milk every thirty 
minutes. The most hopeless case consumed 
twenty ounces of brandy. In the morning 
all thirteen were on the road to recovery. 
The St. Louis professor was so astounded 
that he refused at first to believe his own 
eyes. He called me aside to ask me if the 
patients hadn’t been shifted in the nigor, 
“That was ten years ‘before the Civil 
War,” Doctor Smith added, after a pause. 
“Tt must seem ages ago to a young man 
like you. Sometimes T reel like repeating 
the words of Job's messenger: ‘J only am 
cos alone to tell thee.’ 

“Yet those memorieseare clearer to me 
to-day than the events of yesterday. 1 
can even see myself as a youth, standing 
in a street of Syracuse, one late afternoon, 
and watching the figure of President 
Martin Van Buren framed in a hotel 
window. I shall never forget the thrill 
that was mine. He was the first President 
I had actually seen. 


“Among the other memories that I 
treasure are the times I heard Daniel 
Webster speak, both in the Senate and in 
New York. Although, like everyone 
else, I marveled at Webster's eloquence, 
I could never shake clear from the im- 
pression that he was one of his own 
warmest admirers. Every word was 
wrought. Every gesture was timed and 
executed for effect. Once I saw him riding 
through the streets of the metropolis with 
President Millard Fillmore. As the car- 
riage pad along, the people cheered and 
waved their hats for the President, but it 
was Webster who arose and bowed ac- 
knowledgment to the applause! 

“Another picture comes back to me 
from years later. It is of Abraham Lin- 
coln, passing through New York on his 
way to Washington for the first inaugural. 
War was expected, and the public was 
frankly distrustful of the uncouth rail- 
splitter’s ability to handle the situation. 
Lincoln and his party were in a covered 
wagon. All the rest were sitting, but the 
President was standing up and looking 
out wistfully at the crowds in the street. 
Not a flag was waved; not even a handker- 
chief was fluttered. I shall never forget 
how sad Lincoln’s face was.” 


ILENCE settled in the room. I waited 

in vain for Doctor Smith to resume his 
narrative. 

“T understand that you wrote a poem 
for your ninety-seventh birthday,” I re- 
marked, after a little. ‘‘Do you happen 
to have a copy of it?” 

“Oh, that poem! It was nothing but a 
half-jesting, half-serious answer to these 
continuous questions about my longevity. 
Perhaps I can remember it for you.” 

With a whimsical smile he quoted the 
entire poem from memory. 

“That poem was written to be read at 
a dinner,” Doctor Smith explained. “I 
doubt that it really expresses the spirit of 
a man close to the century mark so well 
as a light little verse that I wrote in reply 
to one by Edith M. Thomas. Hers ran: 


“So very strange it seems to me, 
As in my house I sit, 

Content, where all things ordered be, 
Well-garnished, warmed and lit, 

That I one day must yield the key 
And this old dwelling quit. 


“Here was my reply: 


* Nay, Edith, nay, not strange to me, 
in my house I sit, 
Content that all things ordered be, 
Decaying bit by bit, 
That I one day must yield the key 
And this old dwelling quit. 


“‘Contentment—that expresses it! In- 
evitably there comes a time to every man 
when the fires of passion and ambition 
have burned out, when the pulse slows 
down, when all the forces of nature sink 
to rest, like the death of day. That time 
is possibly not very far away for me. 
When it comes I would like to pass with 
nie last words of Sir Henry Irving on my 

ips: 

““Into Thy hands, O Lord!” 


““TWO Country Boys Who Serve 45,000,000 Meals a Year” is the title next month of an article by 
Merle Crowell which gives the story of William and Samuel S. Childs of Childs Restaurant fame. 
You will learn many interesting facts about what people all over the country eat, how they want 
it served, which are their favorite dishes, and the changes that are taking place in public taste. 
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What They Say 


in High Musical Circles 


All phonographs, all records 
have been weighed on the deli- 
cately balanced scales of musical 
knowledge. And in the homes 
of great musicians, both in 
Europe and America, you will 
find Brunswick —the musical 
world's accepted ideality in pho- 
nographic expression. 


SK musical authorities which 
A phonograph they prefer. 
4 Ask music teachers, musi- 
cians, critics. And the number who 


say The Brunswick will surprise 
you. 


Ask which records they prefer, and 
senin you will hear The Bruns- 
wick. 


And they will tell you, too, that 
while these records are sweeter 
and more beautiful, on any pho- 
nograph, the ideality is attained 
with a Brunswick Record on a 
Brunswick. 


Exclusive: methods 
the reason 


Due to exclusive methods of Re- 
production and of Interpretation, 
runswick achieves perfect ren- 
dition of the so-called “difficult” 
tones—the piano, the harp, the 
human voice; attaining even so- 
rano High “C” without “metal- 
ic” intrusion, “chatter” or vibra- 
tion. Methods which apply to no 
other phonograph or records. 


The Brunswick Method of Repro- 
duction is exclusively Brunswick. 
The Brunswick Method of Inter- 
pretation, in producing records, 
has not been successfully imitated. 


Hence, buying any phonograph, 
without at least hearing The 
Brunswick, is a mistake. And to 
be without Brunswick Records is 
to miss much of what is best in 
music. 


Special demonstrations 
now 


Brunswick Dealers, everywhere in 
the United States, are now hold- 
ing special, daily demonstrations 
of Brunswick Phonographs and 
Records. Call at the one nearest 
you. You will not be urged to buy, 
merely given the opportunity to 
hear. The Brunswick plays all 
makes of records, and Brunswick 
records can be played on any pho- 
nograph. Hear, compare— then 
judge for yourself. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., Chicago 
Manufacturers—Established 1845 


NOTE—New Brunswick Records are on advance sale at all Brunswick dealers 
on the 16th of each month in the East, and in Denver and the West on the 20th 


BRUNSWICK 


PHONOGRAPHS AND RECORDS 


Hear These 
Brunswick 


Super -Feature 
Records 


5061—My Cherry Blossom 
Isham Jones Orchestra 
25005—Emaline Juanita 
Isham Jones Orchestra 
2120—Bring Back My Blushing 
Rose—Carl Fenton's Orchestra 


The above records can be obtained 
in conveniently packed envelopes 
of three at any Brunswick deal- 
er's—price $3.35. Or singly if de- 
sired. 


Any phonograph can play 
Brunswick Records 
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Your fuii Coat 


OU ARE first attracted to a Patrick- 
Duluth overcoat by the wonderful 
texture of the cloth, the distinctiveness of 


the pattern. You try it on. It fits you 
easily, comfortably. You feelat home in it. 

Your mirror reveals a style that enhances 
your appearance. It is pleasing and correct, 
with all the subtleties of fine tailoring that 
appeal to the well-dressed man. 


You pronounce it the finest overcoat you 
have ever had. And as months grow into 
months and years melt into years, your 
enthusiasm turns to pride, for there is no 
garment that wears quite so long or quite 
so well or always looks so good as a Patrick- 
Duluth overcoat. 


Some overcoats look well—and nothing 
more. Others sacrifice style for long wear. 
Patrick-Duluth overcoats have both style 
and long wear. 


And therein is the economy of Patrick- 
Duluth overcoats. 


Patrick-Duluth overcoats are sold 


through the best dealers only. 


PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILLS 
Sole manufacturers of both cloth and garments 


No 


Duluto Minnesota 


wv, 5 
AP 1 


pnm thal thrive in the snow 


Eat, Drink, and Be Merry—For 


To-morrow Ye Diet 


(Continued from page 9) 


cried, stung through all my dermal layers, 

pinked to the quivering center of my 
obesity. 

“Don’t get emotional,” warned my 

| Conscience. "Heart! Remember your fat 

| heart won’t stand the strain of emotion! 


Apoplexy! Remember you'l break a: 


blood vessel in your brain!" 

“You let me be,” I said, cowering and 
whimpering, “and I'll go right back to it 
in the morning.” 

This conversation is the epitome of 
many that I have had with my Con- 
science, for I have backslidden many, 
many times. It has been told me that 
after a while one gets to the place where 
one does not mind the light diet at all. 
'That may be so for some persons, but it 
has not been so for me. I have been hun- 
gry, continuously and ravenously hungry, 
almost all the time since July, 1920. Dur- 
ing the first seven months of that period I 
took off fifty pounds in weight. But dur- 
ing the last three months I have sat down, 
like a darned fool, and eaten fifteen 
pounds back onto me. 

Iam starting to work to get that fifteen 
pounds off again. So I am not writing 
from any mere memory of sorrows past and 
gone, from any recollection of old un- 
happy days and battles long ago; I am 
writing out of a deep, profound and 
present grief; out of an active hunger that 
1s at this very moment staging another 
Maeterlinckian drama just south of my 
diaphragm. If I were to allow myself I 
could eat the paper on which I write. I 
know how goats feel when they go for old 
cans; I know how cats feel when they wail 
to the moon. The song of the midnight 
cat is not all of love and war; my ear has 
detected the note of famine in his voice. 
Ileanoutof my chamber window at nights, 
sometimes, and sob and call him Brother. 

'The schedule of meals which I have 
given is not one that I got from any one 
doctor. It represents what I worked out 


when he came out in his blue shirt and 
overalls and swept off the station plat- 
form. Something in the way he went 
about it caught my eye. For he didn't 
miss any dirt or waste any licks. He 
handled it like a brisk piece of engineering. 

*** Pratt, the assistant general superin- 
tendent, was with me, and I called his 
attention to the way the sweeping was 
being done, and said I believed that 
fellow would bear watching. You know 
how all of us from headquarters were more 
or less scouts for good material. Well, we 
did watch him. We had him tried out 


after a while on some work in the station 


for myself out of conversations with a 
number of physicians, and after perusal 
of a number of books. It will take off about 
four pounds a week if it is rigidly adhered 
to. But that is too much to take off. Two 
pounds a week is enough, until you have 
taken off twenty-five or thirty pounds, 
and after that about one pound a week. 
Personally, I found it a great deal 
easier to tabe off four pounds a week by 
very rigid dieting and then to let up on 
inyselt for a couple of days, and eat about 
what I pleased and permit two pounds to 
come back on again. I would rather fight 
hard, for a time, and make a struggle and 
a drama of it, and get rid of more flesh 
than is actually necessary; and then relax 
almost entirely from the struggle. I find 
that I enjoy the struggle, and the series of 
small moral triumphs during the period of 
struggle, and I enjoy the blithe period of 
eating at the end of five or six days of the 
struggle . . . look forward to it as repre- 
hensible and iniquitous Old Soaks, so I 
have been informed, used to look forward 
to their periodic drunks in the old, bad 
days when so many persons were happy. 
There are compensations for all these 
pains and perturbations. I can go up a 
flight of stairs now, for the first time in 
several years, without resting half a 
dozen times. My hair, which was quite 
gray, is coming in black again in spots. 
Į wear a sixteen-and-a-half collar instead 
of an eighteen collar. I hope to get down 
to fifteen-and-a-half in the next year. I 
had fallen arches, and they have spruced u 
again. I am not nearly so short of breath 
as formerly. I have not had a really bad 
attack with my heart for some months. 
But best of all is the feeling that I am a 
human being again, if you get what I 
mean. Or, at least, that I will be a human 
being again when I get rid of that fifteen 
pounds that I let come back on me, with 
five or six more pounds to boot. 
It would be a disgrace to die fat! 


Station Agent at Thirty-Six, 
Vice President at Forty 


(Continued from page 16) 


office, and by and by, as a result of it all, 
he was given his first station agency, the 
one down at Lordsburg.’ 

“I don't know how [did the sweepmg," 
Mr. Markham went on, “but I do remem- 
ber how I felt about it. It was so much 
better than the job I had just had— 
shoveling coal all day—and so manifestly 
an approach to the brakeman's work— 
for which I was aiming—that I was proud 
to be doing it. And that was the essential 
thing. I handled the job as if it were a big 
one; because, to me, that was the sort it 
was. 

“This, of course, is far from saying that 
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Personally Endorsed 


NLY a work well done deserves the 

name of its maker as a mark of pride 
in the accomplishment. 

The name Firestone embossed on a 
tire carries the stamp of approval from 
the man who first built the product for 
the few, and heads the organization 
which now produces it for the millions. 


It is more than that. It is the endorse- 


MOST MILES 


 ^ire 


ment of the 100% stockholding force of 
Firestone workers—individuals who have 
personally pledged themselves to see that 
you get “Most Miles per Dollar.” 


It is not surprising that now, after 
twenty years of experience and com- 
parison, a vast following accepts this 
name as authentic proof of highest 
quality. 


PER DOLLAR 
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BEFORE TEST 


T wood panels, numbered I, 2, 3, 4 5, 6, 
were finished with six of the best known varnish 
Stains on the market. The “V” panel was finished 
with Valspar Varnish Stain. 


AFTER TEST 


T7 Same seven panels after five minutes in hot, 
soapy water. The unretouched photograph shows 
clearly what happened. The Valspar Varnish Stain 


panel alone came out absolutely unharmed. 


The Valspar Varnish Stains 
stand the Valspar tests! 


I LAST, after years of experiment, the 

Valspar laboratories have perfected a 

line of transparent varnish stains worthy 
of bearing the name, Valspar. 


These new Valspar Varnish Stains are Val- 
spar itself—that waterproof, weather-proof, 
accident-proof, wear-proof varnish— plus 
beautiful natural wood stains. There are 
six colors—light oak, dark oak, walnut, ma- 
hogany, cherry, and moss green. One stroke 
of the brush applies both color and varnish. 


Study the test above. It demonstrates 
the striking superiority of Valspar Varnish 
Stains over the six other best known var- 
nish stains on the market. Of the seven 


VALENTINE’S 


VALSPAR 


VARNISH STAIN 


panels that were immersed for five minutes 
in hot, soapy water, six came out clouded, 
faded and perished. The Valspar Varnish 
Stain panel alone came out with its color 
true, unfaded—its surface as bright and 
clean as before it went in. 


Valspar Varnish Stains alone stand the 
famous Valspar boiling water test. 


Wherever you want to use a varnish stain 
—whether indoors or out—you can now use 
Valspar Varnish Stains—they stand the 
same tests and give the same unmatched 
service as Valspar itself. They have long 
been needed. Your Valspar dealer now 
has them or will get them for you. 


This coupon is worth 20 cents 
VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 
SPECIAL OFFER 


For your dealer's name and 15c in stamps we will send you a 35c sample 
can of Valspar Varnish Stain or clear Valspar—enough to finish a small 
table or chair. Fill out coupon. 


The famous Valspar 
iling water lest 
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Station Agent at Thirty-Six, Vice President at Forty, by ALFRED PITTMAN 


the shortsighted sort of ambition is the 
best. A high goal to work toward from 
the beginning may be of immense value to 
a man. Nobody can appreciate that bet- 
ter than a man who has gone for a good 
while without one. It is a distinct ad- 
vantage—if it doesn't work the wrong 
way. But very often it does work the 
wrong way. 

“Very often it makes the man’s imme- 
diate task seem futile to him; makes him 
detest and slight it. I have seen many 
careers spoiled that way. 

“If I were starting over again, and had 
a chance to pick my equipment, I would 
choose the lofty goal and the zest in all the 
small steps toward it. But if I could have 
only one or the other, I would certainly 
take the zest in the intermediate steps. 
With enough of that, a man is mighty sure 
sooner or later to break through into some- 
thing worth while. 


* A BOUT the most fortunate thing that 

ever happened to me came at the time 
when I was getting a bigger sort of am- 
bition. For just then the special signifi- 
cance of certain types of these smaller- 
looking tasks was bebe very forcefully 
illustrated to me. 

“I had been sent down to Fresno, the 
shipping point for a district that produced 
great quantities of wine and raisins, much 
of which wentoutforlonghauls. Iwas ina 
bigger field, and there was stimulus in that. 

“But what counted more was that for 
the first time I had to meet straight-out 
competition. Always before, I had been 
selling to people who could buy from no 
one else. But here people not only could, 
but were constantly being importuned to 
buy from someone else. The Santa Fé had 
connections into Fresno, and was out 
after the same business we wanted. 

* My job included running the station; 
but it also compelled me to go out among 
the shippers all over the district and to 
sell against this competition. The selling 
was not difficult in the way I had expected. 
] had dreaded it beyond measure. Years 
before, at Lordsburg, a traveling freight 
agent had tried to talk me into just this 
kind of work. 

* But I wouldn't hear of it. The very 
thought of the work frightened me. I 
imagined it would call for some kind of 
glib talk that I wasn't up to; glib talk, and 
fancy clothes, and a derby hat! 

ss Bat nothing fancy in language or 
clothes was required at Fresno. All that 
was necessary was good service at the 
station, and straight talk and plenty of it 
in the field. During the busy season I had 
to keep on the job often from early in the 
morning to early the next morning. 

“Very EER P this matching of wits 
with other salesmen, and finding that I 
could get away with it, set me thinking of 
some better sort of future for myself; and 
it brought me evidence of approval from 
headquarters that gave an appearance of 
substance to my hopes. But the thing 
that helped most was neither the farther- 
looking ambition nor the selling record; 
it was the special attention I managed 
even in that busy time to give to the types 
of small tasks I referred to just now. 

“Take the fund of information about 
Fresno and the surrounding country that 
I began to build up early in my experience 
there. Nothing could have been more 
useful to me than that. It gave me the 


background necessary for quick and sound 
decisions in my work. And it made a 

eculiarly valuable sort of impression at 
koee. The volume of business we 
were getting might have sold me to the 
management as a salesman. But this 
reputation for knowing the valley, and 
being able to reach my own decisions 
about it, and even to advise the general 
offices in regard to things, made me look 
more like executive material to them, and 
gave that twist to my future. 

“One of the general officers came down 
the valley with a party*of investment 
bankers from New York, and from Fresno 
took them out over a new branch line 
through the grape country. The division 
superintendent and myself were annexed 
to the party at Fresno as sort of ‘rubber- 
neck spielers.' Something went wrong 
with our engine as we were passing a 
place called Barton’s Vineyard, and 
while it was being fixed everybody got 
out of the train to enjoy the sunshine. 

One of the bankers turned to me as we 
walked up and down, and asked, ‘How 
old is this vineyard?’ 

" "Twelve years,’ I said. 

“Before I could get any further, the 
general officer interrupted me. 

““Charley,’ he said, ‘how the deuce do 
you get onto such things?’ 

“There it is,’ I said; and pointed to a 
sign over a gate. The sign read, ‘ Barton's 
Vineyard, 1882.’ (It was then 1894). 

“I don't suppose the incident particu- 
larly helped my reputation for being well 
er AERE All the same, the reputation 
was due to just such closeness of observa- 
tion. From the beginning, as I drove 
about the valley on my selling trips, I 
made it a practice to look out for facts 
which might be useful, and to hold onto 
them. 


“THE first work I was given, that 
reached beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Fresno station, began with another small 
task of the significant type: We were in 
the midst of the wine-moving season, and 
were having trouble getting the dozen 
cars we needed for a certain shipment. 
The wine was ready to be loaded, and 
only eight of the cars had come. The 
morning the men started putting the 
wine into the eight cars, I walked out on 
the platform to watch them a moment, 
and was struck for the first time by the 
wastefulness of the old method of loading 
the casks. Always up to that time, one 
layer of them had been put across the bot- 
tom of the car; and the remaining upper 
part, half the total space, left vacant. It 
had been taken for granted that if another 
layer of barrels were put on top of the 
first, they would be knocked about and 
the wine probably spilled. 

“I needn't have bothered about it. We 
were at the height of the shipping season 
and there was plenty else to bother about! 
But the thing manifestly had an impor- 
tance beyond tlie immediate emergency. 

“A little figuring showed that a second 
deck of casks would leave plenty of 
margin under the weight capacity of the 
car. Having determined this, i called 
over some carpenters who were repairing 
the station platform, and put the problem 
up to them. They laid a shelf over the 
first layer of casks; and then, as the second 
layer was put in, built braces about the 
casks which made them perfectly safe. 


15 minutes 
of 
Relaxation 


Said a famous physician, “Ameri- 
canitis, the result of high pressure 
living, is one of our worst national 
menaces." 


No. 0360 


Just Push the Button 


and enjoy healthful relaxation in 
“The World's Easiest Easy Chair.” 
Pull out the exclusive Disappearing 
Leg Rest. PUSH THE PATENTED 
"PUSH BUTTON." Recline to a 
position of restful ease. Release the 
button and the back locks in that 
position. Every point of the body 
is supported. Royal Relaxation is 
complete. 

Attractive modern and period de- 
signs in oak or mahogany. Uphol- 
stered in tapestries, leathers, velours 
and fabricated leathers. Fully guar- 
anteed. Sold by furniture dealers 
everywhere. Write for our Free 
Booklet. 


Royal Easy Chair Company 
Sturgis, Michigan, U.S. A. 


‘Royal 


EASY CHAIRS 


“Push the Button — Back Reclines” 


Special No. 3 


Mahogany or walnut 
finish only Covered 
in high - grade 
tapestry. Loose 
cushion seat 
over special 
springs. Show- 
ing leg rest ex- 
tended 


No. 803-O 


Mahozany or walnut finish. 
Tapestry, velour, ''Buck- 
imitation 
Spanish leather 
in blue, black or 
brown. De lure 
Spring-Edge 
seat. Disappear- 
ing Leg Rest. 
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PaintYour Car 
with Murphy 


Da-cote 


Flows on Like Cream 


| p^ easy to understand why over a 
million Da-cote users are boasting 
that they are gifted amateur car painters. 
They have done their own painting and 
are delighted with results. 

Da-cote flows on like cream. After 
each stroke the brush marks and laps 
Tun together and disappear. The result 
‘is a finish radiant as sunshine, hard and 
smooth as glass. 


Of course you won't get a professional 
painter's job. Hed put in weeks tearing 
down the old enamel and building up a 
new finish. But with Da-cote you'll get 
a surprisingly high class surface — and 
youll get it over might. Da-cote means 
—“A coat to-day—dry to-morrow.” 


Here’s all there is to it. First give the 
car a thorough washing. Get off every 


bit of dirt. When she’s dry flow on a 
coat of Da-cote Enamel. Then lock: 
her up to dry. In the morning be pre- 
pared for a surprise. ' 

Make up your mind to do it next 
Saturday. rite us for the Da-cote 
Color Card and nearest dealer's name. 


Choose from black and white and ten 
popular colors. Get a separate color for 
the wheels if you like a bit of dash. 
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Murphy Varnish Company 


Newark, N. J. 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


The Dougall Varnish Company, 
Montreal, Canadian Associate 


Limited, 
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Before the morning was over we had all 
the wine loaded securely in six cars, and 
had two empties to spare. It was an 
obvious solution. But now see how it 
worked for me: 

“Julius Kruttschnitt, then general 
manager of the road, came into Fresno 
unannounced that afternoon. That was 
rather like luck. But one of the remark- 
able things about this attention to signifi- 
cant small tasks is the way it seems to 
have of dragging in luck. ; 

“The division superintendent dropped 
off Mr. Kruttschnitt’s train in front of the 
station, told me who was aboard, and 
asked if I had anything to show him. I 
mentioned the wine shipment. The super- 
intendent went out and saw it, then took 
Kruttschnitt to see it. The car shortage 
that had been bothering me had been 
bothering him, too, in a larger way. 

““This is a sort of work that needs very 
much to be done all over the system,’ he 
told me. ‘I wish you’d look into some 
other phases of it. Take wheat, for ex- 
ample. See where we are wasting car 
space on that.’ 


“You see how one thing led to another 
—and in a way prepared me for the 
other. The wheat problem was almost 
exactly like the wine problem, only on a 
larger scale. There again, the trouble was 
mainly that no one had seriously studied 
the problem. The wheat was shipped in 
bags, and a little investigation through the 
California wheat country enabled me to 
develop a method of packing that was a 
good deal better than any commonly in 
use. I put this into my recommendation, 
and along with it suggested that prizes be 
offered to the agents in the various states 
who made the best packing records for the 
following year. 

“The recommendation was adopted, 
and it got results. The season before the 
contest was started, the wheat shipped 
from California had footed up to just 66 
per cent of the capacity of the cars it was 
shipped in. The season of the contest it 
amounted to 99 per cent! After that I was 
asked to handle the same problem in re- 
lation to other commodities. 

“The promotion to the general freight 
and passenger agency, which I got when 
I left Fresno, did not grow out of any 
brilliant piece of work. A few years be- 
fore, I would have said it would have to. 

“Looking out for significant small be- 
ginnings was, if anything, even more 
useful to me after I got onto bigger jobs. 
Take the Willamette Valley problem, for 
example. I was sent up there to find out 
why the Southern Pacific's Oregon lines 
were not paying—and to make them pay. 
It seed bigger when it was given me 
than any other job I've ever had. I was 
still a station agent at Fresno when the 
appointment came. All the problems I 
had worked on before had been compact 
and fairly well defined. But now I had 
several thousand square miles of territory 
to consider. 

“The valley had held great promise 
when the Southern Pacific built into it. 
It had good soil, was abundantly watered, 
and led down to as important a dis- 
tributing point as Portland, Oregon. In 
earlier years large numbers of settlers had 
come in. Later the immigration had 
pretty nearly stopped and a lively emi- 
gration had set up. 


“With my large inexperience I could 
work only one way, but it turned out to 
be an effective way. I looked for a simple 
beginning. For two or three months I 
went about the district, familiarizing my- 
self with it, talking to people, and search- 
ing by all possible means for some key 
task, not too difficult for me to handle 
yet promising a solution to the problem. 

“The trouble, as I made it out present- 
ly, was that the farmers—it was mainly 
an agricultural region—were still largely 
following the methods they had used 
where they came from. 

“T finally found my key task through a 
handful of dairy cows. Farmers all over 
the valley had told me that dairying was 
not profitable there. They had tried it, 
and been unable to succeed. But in a 
little creamery at Albany, the only one 
in the valley at the time, I found records 
to show that among a few farmers about 
Salem it had been made to pay and pay 
well. All the farmer needed, apparently, 
was a creamery in the neighborhood. 

"Was that, in fact, all? Could these 
results be duplicated elsewhere in the 
valley? The best authorities in the state 
assured me they could. 

“ You see, the simple beginning of the 
task? Just selling the dairy and creamery 
business idea to the Bie of the valley. 
That would have been hard if I'd had to 
do it alone. It was a totally unfamiliar 
sort of thing to me. But, as it usually 
possible with a sound and simple idea, I 
managed to get help. I got the very able 
coóperation of Doctor Withicomb, then 
the acting president of the State Agri- 
cultural Colle e and afterward governor 
of the state. He and I gathered the proven 
facts about the dairy business, and put 
them out to the farmers and town people 
through the newspapers, the farm jour- 
nals, even the school-teachers and preach- 
ers, and finally through some dozens of 
special meetings in churches, town halls, 
and the like. And soon the farmers be- 
gan buying cows and the townspeople 
establishing creameries. 


* AND the dairy cow turned out to be an 
even better institution than we had 
hoped. She did not pay any better than we 
had expected. She paid about as well—and 
that was wellenough. But she surprised us 
in other ways. She turned out to be a tre- 
mendous social influence. Besides giving 
a great many farmers something profitable 
to do, she actually kept them doing it— 
twice a day. That itself was wholesome, 
a factor for optimism if you please. I 
have seen it work so, not only in the 
Willamette Valley but in many other 
pace since, for the dairy cow has long 
een one of our standard remedies for 
backward communities. But in addition, 
she kept the farmers doing something that 
made tremendously for sociability. Out- 
side of golf I know of nothing that makes 
a man so want to talk to his neighbors 
as a herd of thoroughbred dairy cows 
making good records. 

“Other things were done to help. And 
many others, important ones, have been 
done since I left. But the big thing in my 
time, the thing that marked the turning 
point for the valley was just this dairying 
campaign with its small beginning.. And 
most of the jobs I have had, when I have 
got down to studying them, have yielded 
up some such elementary key task or tasks. 
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Actual photograph of Goodyear All-Weather Tread Solid Tire in service after Copyright 1921, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
6,000 miles of oife hauling for Prairie Oil t3 Gas Company, Ranger, Texas 


IN HEAVY duty trucking you need a big, strong, resilient 
tire, one that grips the road, cushions the truck and the 
load, and gives the maximum of wear. You need the Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread Solid Tire. The tire is much thicker than 
the ordinary smooth-tread solid and so offers longer life. The 
tremendous tractive power of its All-Weather Tread design 
furnishes, in the 36 x 10 size, for example, 704 inches of sharp, 
gripping edges. Its height and its tread design make the Good- 
year All-Weather Tread Solid much more resilient than a 
smooth-surface tire and even springier than many so-called 
cushions. There is a Goodyear Tire for every hauling condition. 
Ask your Goodyear Dealer to give you his judgment as to 
the right tires for you —Goodyear Cushion Tires, Goodyear 
Cord Truck Tires, or Goodyear All-Weather Tread Solids. 
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Standard Sanitary TDfo. Co. Pittsburgh 


In addition to the displays of “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures shown by Wholesale Dealers and Contracting Plumbers, there are permanent “Standard” exhibits in the following cities: 


NEW YORK 18 E. 45TH, BORDEN BLDG. COLUMBUS 503-19 PARK ST., S. HOUSTON. . . COR. PRESTON AVE. AND SMITH 
NEW YORK (EXPORT DEPARTMENT)  50BROAD CANTON... «+ + + + 1106 SECOND, N, E. 

BOSTON 186 DEVONSHIRE YOUNGSTOWN . . 458 W. FEDERAL SAN ANTONIO , . + + 4 n + « 212 LOSOYA 

1215 WALNUT 5943 SECOND BLVD. FORT WORTH . 828 MONROE 

WASHINGTON . SOUTHERN BLOG. WHEELING 46 EIGHTEENTH KANSAS CITY. . + + « « 201 RIDGE ARCADE 

PITTSBURGH HUNTINGTON. ..  . SECOND AVE. AND TENTH SAN FRANCISCO . +++» 149-55 BLUXOME 

é ERIE... (5. 130 W. TWELFTH LOS ANGELES. . . . 216-224 S. CENTRAL 

14 N. PEORIA 918 ELEVENTH SYRACUSE OFFICE . . 303 HERALD BLDG, 

4140 FOREST PARK BLVD. MILWAUKEE . . 426 BROADWAY ATLANTA OFFICE... . . . 217 HEALEY BLDG, 

MILWAUKEE CHICAGO OFFICE. . 1010 STANDARD OIL BLOG, 

LOUISVILLE SEATTLE OFFICE . . . . 1714 L. C. SMITH BLDG. 

NASHVILLE 315 TENTH AVE., S TORONTO, CAN. . » . 59 E. RICHMOND 

NEW ORLEANS . . 846 BARONNE HAMILTON, CAN. . . + + « 20 W, JACKSON 


FACTORIES: , < oon Pa.; Lonisville, Ky.; New Brighton, Pa.; Toronto, Can. POTTERIES: Kokomo, Ind.; Tiffin, O. 
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My Mother's Impelling Influence, by Hupsoxn Maxim 


My Mother's Impelling Influence 


(Continued trom page 19) 


My aunt Eliza, my father's sister, lived to 
be ninety-eight, and an aunt of hers, my 
great-aunt, lived to be a hundred and 
sixteen. 

It must not be understood that my 
mother possessed an austere disposition 
or that she governed us with puritanical 
bluelaws. Nothing of the sort. We boys 
were as free as the air, and my mother, 
like Old King Cole, was a jolly old soul. 
Hers was a rosy, red-blooded tempera- 
ment. She was a blonde, with big blue 
eyes and abundant, bushy, curly hair. She 
was short in stature, and her physical 
strength was most remarkable. I have 
seen her go to the well with an ordinary 
tin clothes boiler, fill it with water, bring 
it in and reach over and set it on top of 
the stove, entirely unaided. 

My father was quite different, tempera- 
mentally, from my mother. Hewas rather 
of a philosophical disposition and a veri- 
table genius at invention. He was of dark 
complexion; his hair was black as a raven's 
wing, and as fine as silk; his eyes were jet 
black and deep-set. 

My mother, too, was an inventor, and 
was the greatest adept at expedients for 
overcoming difficulties of anyone that I 
have ever known. She had an indomita- 
ble will and abounding courage, which 
sustained her through every hardship, so 
that she was never fazed at the size or 
difficulty of any obstacle. 


I? WAS the dictum of Napoleon Bona- 
parte that a man's success in life depends 
more upon the influence of his mother 
than-upon anything else. He said that 
there was nothing France needed so much 
as good mothers. 

It is doubtless true that in the cradle is 
rocked the destinies of mankind. My 
parents, however, were too poor to own a 
cradle in which to rock their infant desti- 
nies. All of us children were rocked in a 
big wooden bowl. My father was an expert 
millwright and wood-turner, and a big 
wooden bowl was always available. 

When there was a shortage of food, 
which was a frequent occurrence, it was 
called a hard snub. We had many a hard 
snub. When there were plenty of good 
things, we children ate like Eskimos— 
ate until we ached. pe as a hungry cat 
gets attached to the home where it is fed, 
so the keen appetites of us children doubt- 
less greatened our attachment for home 
and mother. 

Well do I remember one particular in- 
stance, which was seared into my soul by 
the necessities of the occasion. As I have 
said, my father was a wood-turner and 
wood-worker of all kinds. He went away 
one winter with a load of woodenware to 
sell. After he had been gone several days, 
there came one of those periods of repeat- 
ing blizzards, peculiar to Maine. There 
would come a heavy snowfall, which 
would be succeeded by two days of high 
northwest drifting winds. Then there 
would be an intermission of a rather fine 
day, which was called and blamed as being 
a weather-breeder. Then the next day it 
would snow again. 


The result was that on this occasion of 
my father's absence he was unable to re- | 
turn home for more than three weeks. We | 
soon got down to what we called a corn | 
stodge—a little corn meal cooked on the 
stove with nothing but water and salt. ! 
Finally we had to eat the bran which had 
been sifted from the meal. This was pret- 
ty tough eating. But when one is hungry 
enough he will eat an old shoe, and we were 
armed with exactly that kind of hunger. 

I was a growing boy of nine, and I re- ! 
member distinctly the last night of our | 
famine. I was dreaming of eating and 
eating, but without getting any satisfac- 
tion, and then the food would become elu- 
sive, and just as I was about to clutch it, it 
would vanish. Oh, I was so hungry! It 
was a gnawing, burning hunger. 

About two o'clock in the morning my 
mother came to our bedroom and called | 
us, telling us that Father had got home, | 
and that she had a lot of good things down- 
stairs all ready for us to eat. Well, there 
was no formality of washing and combing 
and dressing. We leaped from the bed to 
the stairs and hardly touched the stairs in 
our descent. My father had got home 
about midnight with a lot of good things 
to eat, and there upon the table was fried 
tom cod (Boston scrod), mealy, boiled po- 
tatoes in abundance, fried eggs, hot bis- 
cuit and butter and maple sirup. We ate 


and ate until we could hold no more. Then 
we would wait a while for it to settle down 
some, and we would eat again. We ate 
until we ached, and still we were hungry, 
hungry, when we could not hold another 
mouthful. 

Such experiences as these give a boy a 
better sense of the necessities of life, 
and of the efforts that he must put forth 
to win success. Necessity gives spirit, 
and ambition is the will to overcome 
necessity. 


Y MOTHER was a model of the old 
pioneer wife and mother. She was the 
sort of woman that faced with an un- 
daunted soul the painted savages on the 
frontier in old pioneer days. She was the 
kind of wife and mother that tramped with 
her husband over the far reaches of the 
Western plains, and over the deserts and 
through the mountain passes, to the land 
of gold under the arch of the setting sun. 
From our father, we boys inherited a 
large proportion of our inventive abilities 
and our philosophic understanding of na- 
ture's laws. 

From both father and mother we inher- 
ited great physical strength and powers of 
endurance, but to our mother we mainly 
owe the unswervable will and courage to 
attack with ardent optimism any problem, 
and face any circumstance or condition 
that might arise. 

No one human attribute, however, is to 
my mind of more actual importance in the 
attainmentof what Herbert Spencer defines 
as complete living, than a keen sense of 
humor. Both my father and mother were 
blessed with a true sense of humor, and I 
trust that they passed some of its saving 
grace along to ihe children. i 
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You can do this 
with road bumps, too! 


VERY little road bump is 

smashing your Ford Car — 
and hitting your pocketbook at 
the same time. Protect your car 
with Hassler Shock Absorbers 
and you'll save one-third on up- 
keep, tires and depreciation! 
Why argue with a locomotive 
on the instalment plan? 


Hasslers are an economy—but 
the comfort they give is a lux- 
ury! You save money — and 
are comfortable, too! Your 
dealer will put Hasslers on your 
car—let you use them 10 days 
—and if you’re not delighted, 
he’ll take them off and refund 
every cent of your money. 
Write us if you don’t know the 
Hassler dealer in your com- 
munity. 

This illustrates the 
model of  Hasslers 
now made for the 
Dodge Brothers Car. 
They give luxurious 
= comfort and smart 
appearance. Ask your 


Dodge dealer about 
them. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc. 


| 1403 Naomi St., Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


TRADE MANK REGISTERED 


Shock Absorbers 
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KEYS CAN'T BUNCH 
OR WEAR POCKET 


CARRY your keys in this 
neat BUXTON KEY- 
TAINER and prevent un- 
comfortable bunching of 
keys and wearing of pock- 
et. Itslips into hipor vest 
pocket like a small, thin 
card case, perfectly flat. 


Two keys may be carried on 
each hook without bulging or 
lumping. Impossible to lose 
keys off hooks, but easy to 
put them on or take them off. 
Find the key you want easily 
even in the dark. 


Easy to find in women's 
hand bags and will not wear 
‘delicate linings. When turn- 
ing key in lock, KEYTAINER 
holds naturally and easily in 
palm of hand. 

Carry one yourself and give 
them to travelers for Christmas, 
for birthdays; souvenirs at ban- 
quets and conventions; favors, 
prizes, etc. Nine different leath- 
ers; 4, 5 and 8 hook models. 
Prices from 25c to$2.90. A million 
in use. Sold only through dealers. 
Look for the Buxton carton. If 
you can't find one, write us. 

Dealers: Write for particulars 
on this money maker; special 
proposition with self-selling dis- 
play case. Buxton, Inc., Dept. M, 
Springfield, Mass. Territorial 
agents wanted. 

Western Canada Agents: 
Rowland & Campbell, Ltd., Winnipeg 


Eastern Canada Agents: 
Julian Sale Leather Goods Co. 
Toronto 


BUXTON 


KEYTAINER 


The original patented Key-Kase 
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Sometimes You Fight Better if 
You're Driven to the Wall 


(Continued from page 21) 


he is almost a genius at picking people to 
play the parts in a production. ast year 
"The Purple Mask’ was produced at At- 
lantic City, with a certain actor in the 
leadin rôle. It was not a Shubert enter- 
prise, but the producer was a friend of Mr. 
Shubert’s. After the piece was put on, it 
was plain that this actor was miscast for 
the part, and the producer asked Mr. 
Shubert to come down and see the play. 
When the performance was over and he 
was asked for his opinion, he said: ‘Get 
Ditrichstein for the part.’ 

“But it isn't in his line at all!’ pro- 
tested the manager. 

***He's the man for it, said Mr. Shubert. 

“‘But he’s playing something else! 

“Hell do better playing this.’ 

“The result was that a wire was sent to 
Ditrichstein, who was on the road. Inside 
of forty-eight hours he had signed a con- 
tract to play the lead in “The Purple 
Mask'; and, with him in the part, it came 
to New York and made a great success. 


"QNSE amazing thing about him is that 
he sees all the people who come to him 
—and they come by hundreds. During 
the day there may be fifty girls here at one 
time, wanting positions in the chorus. 
They line up, when he comes out, and he 
goes to each girl in turn and hears what 
she has to say. He may know that he 


| cannot use any of them at that particular 


time; but he always sees them personally, 
to know their possible usefulness to him 
in the future. 

“He has a curious way of handling most 
visitors: There may be a dozen men 
waiting to see him. He comes out of his 
office and goes up to the first man. Then, 
as they begin to talk, he leads the way 
back into his office. He walks across the 
room—then turns and walks back—out 
into the hall again! The man has to go 
with him, in order to continue the conver- 
sation. And the first thing he knows, he 
is outside again. He has had his say, has 
received his answer, and the interview is 
over. Mr. Shubert turns to the next man 
and the proceeding is repeated. When I 
spoke to him once about it, he said: 

“<I have to do that, out of fairness to all 
who come. If I allowed a few to take 
more time than they need, the rest would 
have to go away without a chance to state 
their business.’ 

“Even when a person is admitted to his 
office, with a chance to talk there, Mr. 
Shubert almost never sits down. If the 
telephone rings, he answers it and, as I 
described to you before, he carries on two 
conversations at once.” 

Lee Shubert is forty-three years old; 
boyish in figure, with intent dark eyes, 
and about as garrulous as the Sphinx. It 
took him two hours to say, by snatches, 
what is here quoted from him. Yet when 
you touch on a subject that really means 
something to him, he will talk, not only 
with interest, but with feeling. Speak to 
him, for instance, of his brother Sam, and 
you will find that you have hit upon a 


key that unlocks his habitual reserve. 

‘When I was about thirteen years old,” 
said Mr. Shubert, "we boys had already 
proved that we had a leaning toward the 
theatre, for our chief amusement had been 
to give little shows and circus perform- 
ances in our back yard. Of course, we 
were crazy to see real shows, too, so Sam, 
who was always the leader, hit on the idea 
of our being ushers in the local theatre. 

“We found that other boys were doing 
this. They didn't get any pay for it; the 
privilege of seeing the show was supposed 
to be compensation enough. It certainly 
was all that Sam and I wanted. Most of 
the boys were irregular. Sometimes 
they'd be on hand and sometimes they 
wouldn’t. The manager, of course, gave 
the preference to the boys who were most 
dependable; and when he found that he 
could count absolutely on Sam and me, 
we had that job cinched. 

“I don’t know where we had got our 
taste for the theatre. At any rate, it 
wasn’t from our father and mother. I 
guess they didn't know about the usher 
job. There was only an occasional per- 
formance, and so we got away with it. 

"Later, when we actually went into the 
business, there was no serious opposition 
at home. My mother—" he smiled 
thoughtfully—''my mother always seemed 
to think that whatever her boys did was 
all right. Her love for us, and her belief 
in us, were the strongest influences in our 
lives. Asa family, we are, and always have 
been, absolutely united. That has been a 
great factor in shaping my career, for when 
Sam chose his work, I inevitably went along 
with him. And when it came my younger 
brother's turn, he naturally joined us. 

"From his beginning as an usher, Sam 
very quickly made his way into the busi- 
ness office of the theatre in Syracuse, and 
by the time he was sixteen he was acting 
as treasurer. One secret of his success 
was his ability to make real friends. I 
never have known a boy who could win 
the liking and confidence of everyone as 
he did. That fact was at the bottom of 
our first venture on our own account. 


s WHEN Sam wassixteen, CharlesHoyt 
came to Syracuse with a company 
playing one of his farce comedies. He had 
een in Syracuse the previous season with 
‘The Texas Steer,’ and on this later visit, 
my brother asked him what had become 
oft that play. 

“It’s been shelved,’ said Hoyt. 

"*[t was a good play,’ Sam declared. 
‘Td like to buy it for the road.’ 

"*How much money have you got? 
Hoyt asked. 

**Well— I haven't got any,’ Sam ad- 
mitted. ‘But I can get some.’ 

“They talked the matter over and Hoyt 
agreed to sell him the play for five thou- 
sand dollars cash and a royalty of fifty 
dollars a week. Sam accepted the terms, 
and Hoyt gave him a letter to his New 
York partner. Then my brother set out 
to raise the money. 
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OT The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 


From steam to electricity, 
fromthe invention of the first 
engine to the air brake, in- 
ventors have constantly 
sought two things — speed 
and safety. 


The speed and safety of 
modern railroad traffic are 
made possible through care- 
fully prepared schedules. 


- Back of these schedules is the 


Hamilton Watch, by virtue 
of being the favorite time- 
keeper of American railroad 
men. 

Theengineer shown above 


is S. W. Powers. He has been 
with the Boston & Albany 


— You Might as Well Own 
a Watch with a Record 


R. R. for 25 years. He runs 
his trains by a Hamilton 
Watch—has for years. 


You might as well choose 
a watch not only beautifully 
made but also keeping time 
with day-in-and-day-out 
accuracy. 

As a gift, a Hamilton is 
regarded as a prized posses- 
sion, a timepiece in which the 
owner takes greater and 
greater pride. 


There is a great variety of 
models, for women as well as 
men. Prices range from $40 
to $200. Movements alone, 


$22 (in Canada $25) and up. 


Send for ‘“The Timekeeper’’—an interesting booklet about 
the manufacture and care of fine watches. The different 
Hamiltons are illustrated, and prices given. 


HAMILTON WATCH CO., Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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Users First 


Oldfield tires are designed by 


, a user, tested by a user, and 


proven to the satisfaction of 
a user,—Barney Oldfield—the 
most merciless tire user in 
the world. 


At least one automobile trip 
yearly across the continent 
for the past fifteen years is 
included in the 500,000 mile 
total Barney Oldfield has 
driven. 


Oldfield Tires are the accom- 
plishment of an ideal in tire 


construction. "There is per- 
fection in the hard wearing 
Arrowhead, anti-skid tread 
that bites and grips yet rolls 
with the low resistance of a 
triple tread tire. 


Fabric or cord, Oldfields have 
taken a place of prominence 
because of their outstanding 
qualities. 

We will so guard those quali- 
ties that Oldfield tires shall 
always justify the praise they 
are now receiving. 


The Oldfield Tire Co., Akron, Ohio 
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"Remember, he was only sixteen years 
old. That Hoyt should even listen to a 
mere boy proves that Sam must have 
been rather unusual. Not only that, but 
when my brother went to some of his 
friends and asked them to put up the five 
thousand dollars, they agreed to do it. 
"That's what it means to have friends who 
believe in you. 

* Sam and I came down to New York 
together, bought ‘The Texas Steer,’ got 
together a company, put it on tour—the 
first production under Shubert manage- 
ment—and made money for our backers 
and for ourselves. It looked as if we had 
started on the road to success. We had, 
but the road proved to be a long one. 

“At that time most of the theatres in 
the country were controlled by a syndi- 
cate, and it was almost impossible for 
independent managers to get a house in 
which to play even for one night. 

"My brother and I soon ran against 
this snag. All the best theatres through- 
out the country were closed to us. If we 
did succeed in booking a production for 
one of them, the contract often was can- 
celed before we could get there. It looked 
almost hopeless. But we had gone into 
the business, we liked it, and we wanted 
to stay in it. 


“I DON'T enjoy a fight. But if I either 
have to fight, or else lie down and die— 
well, there's going to be some action be- 
fore the funeral! Sam felt the same way 
about it, so we fought. We couldn't get 
good theatres, so we got hold of old, run- 
down places, and fixed them up as well as 
we could. We rented halls—anything we 
could find. 

“Of course it was hard work for us to 

t good actors. We had to show them a 
lu of the theatres where they would play; 
and when they saw what a rotten lot of 
houses we would play them in, they either 
refused to sign up, or else demanded guar- 
antees that would take your breath away. 

“I didn't blame them. The report was 
being spread abroad that we wouldn't 
keep our contracts—that we couldn't keep 
them, because we didn't have anything. . . 
Well—heaven knows, wedidn't have much, 
except our nerve and some good friends 
who believed in us. If you've got those 
two things, you can win almost any fight. 

“We had to take some pretty hard 
punches. I remember one time when the 
guarantees we had given to the company 
playing with us in Rochester called for six 
thousand dollars a week, ‘first money.’ 
That meant that the first money that 
came into the box office must go to satisfy 
those guarantees. Business was poor, and 
our total receipts averaged only three 
thousand dollars a week. We had to turn 
over to the company the entire receipts 
—and dig up three thousand dollars in 
addition. After we had done that, we had 
to pay the other expenses. 

“But we did it. We managed to fulfill 
our contracts, and so we gradually im- 
proved our standing. But if we were to 
make any real progress, we knew we must 
have a New York house; so we leased 
the Herald Square Theatre. It was the 
best we could do, for all the best houses 
were controlled by the trust. But we fig- 
ured that if we could get a first-class 
attraction, we could succeed even in a less 
popular theatre. 

‘At that time, Richard Mansfield was 


“Makes all figuring 
as easy as turning 


the crank," 


Calculating Machine 


REG TRADE MARK 


Photograph of section of offices of Export Department, The Texas Co., N. Y. 


It Saves the Texas Co. 
over Q60 hrs. each week 


THE TEXAS CO. SAYS: 


*We have in use in the Ex- 
port Department 32 Monroes. 
These are used for the purpose 
of arriving at the values per 
unit, marketing costs and net 
backs." 


“There are approximately 159 
employees using these ma- 
chines. We do not have regu- 
lar operators for same." 


*We estimate that the results 
obtained are about one-third 
of the time required to do the 
work by hand . . . approxi- 
mately 30 hours per week are 
saved by the use of each ma- 
chine." 


Dept. 


32 Monroes in the Export Depart- 
mentalone! In 1916 the entire Texas 
Co. was using only 2 Monroes. Today 
they are using 70 Monroes in different 
departments, a significant tribute to 
the valuable services of the Monroe. 


Note that:—159 employees are 
using the 32 Monroes in the Export 
No special training is neces- 
sary to operate the Monroe. Every- 
one is able to use it almost immedi- 
ately. Easily carried from desk to 
desk or department to department, 
wherever figure-work is being done. 


“One-third the time required"— 
the Monroe is thus saving the Texas 
Co. many thousands of dollars in this 
one department alone. The practi- 
cal dollars and cents value of the 
Monroe is equally evident in any 
department of any business. 


You will want more information about the Monroe. The coupon makes it easy to 


get. Tear off and mail now. 


It will be referred to the Monroe 


ce nearest you— 


and there are over 100 offices rendering Monroe service in the United States and Canada. 


| Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Woolworth Building, New York 
I Without placing us under any obligation (check items desired): 


y of “Monroe Methods in Modern Accounting.” 
O Send me special folders for technical men. : 
O Send me special information on 


My Name 
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High-Speed 
Bench Grinder 
No. 485 
Price $10.80 


“W hat can be worse. 
/ than a dull tool?" 


Write for illus- 
trated booklet, 
showing many of 
the tools that every 
normal man with 
two good hands 
would like to own. 
It’s Free. 


“set y 
E7 a 


asks Mr. Punch 


“You show your good sense. and keen judg- 
ment when you get this Goodell-Pratt High- 
Speed Grinder. It will sharpen anything 'cept 
a dull wit," adds Mr. Punch. 


And say! Maybe this grinder isn't fast! 
Makes 22 revolutions to one turn of the crank. 
Easily attached and detached most anywhere you 
want to put it. Gearsareenclosed;they're packed 
in grease. Notice the adjustable work rest. 


A 5" x 1" high-grade Abrasive Wheel of the 
proper grit and grade for sharpening small tools 
comes with each machine. 


No more dull tools in your shop or dull knives 
in your kitchen! Sharpen up the hatchet—help 
out the Missus by fixing up the scissors. There's 
dozens of uses you'll put this grinder to that 
will make it pay for itself. 


Whether you use tools for ‘‘fun” or for your 
bread and butter—or just ‘‘putter 'roun'" on 
rainy Sundays, if your judgment tells you that 
it's only a GOOD tool that's worth owning and 
working with, you'll be mighty glad to get 
acquainted with the Goodell-Pratt Line. 

They're tools with a name on them that 
means something. 


GOODELL-PRATT COMPANY 
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Greenfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


at the height of his fame. To have Mans- 
field play in a theatre meant almost a 
sure-fire success. For two boys like my 
brother and myself, with little experience 
and less capital, with a poor theatre, and 
opposed by powerful competitors—well, 
for two kids like us to go after Richard 
Mansfield was as if the Babes in the Woods 
had tried to get the moon out of the sky. 

“But you never get anything without 
trying for it; and sometimes, if you do try, 
you get things that you'd have bet your- 
self were hopelessly beyond your reach. 
You never can tell. If you really want 
something, take a chance, and go after it! 

“That’s what we did. Sam sent a wire 
to Mansfield, asking him if he would con- 
sider a contract to open a Broadway thea- 
tre on his own terms. Sam did not men- 
tion the theatre by name, because he knew 
that if. he said it was the Herald Square, 
his telegram wouldn't even bring a reply 
—unless it made Mansfield so mad he'd 
have to tell us about it. As it was, Mans- 
field wrote that he was very much inter- 
ested, and would Mr. Shubert please send 
him a letter giving particulars. 

“We knew that our scheme demanded 
something more than a letter, if we were 
to put it across. Mansfield was on his 
yacht off New London at the time, so we 
got on a train and went in person. Sam 
was small and very slight. I wasn’t big- 
ger than a good-sized boy myself. Neither 
of us was twenty-one years old, and we 
looked younger than we were. 


“QAM had wired Mansfield that we were 

coming, and a boat had been sent 
ashore for us. IIl never forget the dubious 
look on the face of the man in charge of that 
boat when he saw us. But it was nothing 
to Mansfield’s expression when he re- 
ceived us on the yacht. Sticking his mon- 
ocle in his eye, he said in his nervous, 
abrupt way: 

Well, bless my soul! Where's Mr. 
Shubert?’ 

“When Sam explained that he was Mr. 
Shubert, it looked as if the interview was 
going to end then and there. But I sup- 
pose Mansfeld’s curiosity got the better 
of his indignation, so he asked for details 
of our proposition. Almost his first ques- 
tion was about what theatre we had; and 
of course Sam had to tell him. I thought 
Mansfield would have apoplexy, he was 
so indignant. 

“Why, he exclaimed; “That theatre is 
of no importance!’ 

“Yes, Mr. Mansfield. But when you 
play there you will make it important!’ 

"*Bless my soul, quite so,’ said Mans- 
field. 

“As a matter of fact, it was so; although 
most people, in his place, would not have 
said it. But, at any rate, when we left the 
'ach& we.carried with us a letter to A. M. 
Dime who was then Mansfield's mana- 


«ger, teling- him £o arrange the contract. 


"'How did you do it? demanded 
Palmer, when we saw him.  'I've offered 
Mansfield that theatre a dozen times. He 
wouldn't even consider it.' 

“The only explanation I can give is 
this: First, there was my brother's power 
to win friends; and, second, he made it 
worth Mansfield's while to tie up with us. 
If you want something very badly, you 
must be willing to pay the price. We 
needed prestige. Mansfield could give it 
to us. We were buying, not only his 
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Oil+gas+dust-+water-? 


Look out for this mixture in 
your crank-case. The remedy 


GOOD OIL STAYS GOOD a goyle Mobil- 
long time. oils enables 

But today’s gasoline is less vola- them to with- 
tile than that formerly sold. Itis standremark- Bars 
more apt to be drawn in liquid ably well the “cutting 
form into the combustion cham- effect of today’s gas- 
bers. From there it leaks past oline. The body of 
the piston rings into the crank- the grade specified for f 
case. This thins out the oil. your car provides a d 


As mileage mounts up, this oil- Ee d seal which 
and-fuel mixture is often further "n MI ern VE ew 
adulterated. Carbon is added.  ?8?!nst Poe leak- 
Road dust enters through the car- — ^E€!nto the crank-case. 


rx 


buretor. Water and rust may But even with this scientific and 
also be present. “economical lubrication all used oil 
Then what? Should be drawn off atleastevery 1000 


miles and replaced with fresh oil. 


It will pay you today to begin to 


Ihi bennos, use the right oil—in the right way. 
pin and piston-pin bearings If your car is not listed in the 


2. Poor compression. : partial chart shown here, consult 
3. Increased fuel and oil consump- the complete Chart of Recommen- 
tion. dations at your dealer's, orsend for 
4. Excessive carbon deposits, booklet, “Correct Lubrication,” 
causing pre-ignition and labor- which lists the correct grades of 


ing of the engine. Gargoyle Mobiloils 
5. Burned-out bear- GERSON > for all automobiles, 

ings. fuc tractors and motor- 
The quality of Gar- cycles. 


Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 


I. Premature wear of cylinders, 
piston rings, crank-shaft, crank- 


Domestic Branches: 


New York (Main ) Boston Philadelphia Pittaburgh Buffalo Chicago 
Detroit Miei polis Indianapolis Kansas City, Kan. Dos Moines Dallas 


- 


Chart of 


Recommendations 
(Abbreviated Edition) 


How to Read the Chart: 
Te correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils for 
engine lubrication of both passenger and come 
mercial cars are specified in the Chart below, 
A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
B means Gargoyle Mobiloil ««B'* 
E means Gargoyle Mobiloil «E” 
Arc means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
Where different grades are recommended for summier 
and winter use, the winter. recommendations should 
be followed during the ‘entire period when freezing 
temperatures may be experienced. 
‘The recommendations for prominent makes of engines 
used in many cars are listed separately for convenience. 
The Chart of Recommendations is compiled by the 
Vacuum Oil Company's Board of Automotive 
Engineers, and represents our professional advice on 
correct automobile lubrication. 
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THE RAZOR 
THAT SHARPENS ITS OWN 
BLADES 


A few quick strokes— 


Just slip the strop 
the blade is keen again 


through the razor 


Sharpens itself on a 
straight leather strop 


Less time is needed to sharpen this razor 
than to change the blade in an ordinary razor. 
Quick, easy, convenient! Ten seconds for a 
new keen edge—a smooth comfortable shave 
every day in the week! 


This razor sharpens its own blades on a 
straight leather strop. No knack is needed. 
A few quick strokes—and you get a keen, 
fresh edge morning after morning. With every 
stroke the blade slaps over of itself. The 
Valet AutoStrop Razor strops, shaves and 
cleans without removing the blade. 


Save the money you spend on blades each year! 
With this razor you are guaranteed 500 perfect 
shaves from every full package of blades. 


Ask your razor dealer to demonstrate the 
Valet AutoStrop Razor for you today. 


uio-Strop Razor 


Silver plated razor, strop, year’s $ 500 
supply of blades, in compact case — 
Strops and blades may also be bought separately. 


Saves constant blade expense 


'as many as fifteen t 


ability, but his fame and his popularity. 
They would be a stepping stone for us. 
But if you use a man to further your own 
interests—and he is pretty sure to know 
it if you do—and if you don't let him get 
something out of it, too, you are putting 
a thorn into your mutual relations which 
will cause ill feeling and trouble. 
*Mansfield played to capacity houses 


| at the then despised Herald Square. We 


had got our foot in at the door of success, 
but the struggle was not over, by any 
means. It went on for years. 

"Once we brought Sarah Bernhardt to 
this country on a guarantee of eighteen 
hundred dollars a day for a season of two 
hundred performances. We had expected 
to play her in theatres in the various 


| towns we had mapped out in the route. 


But at the last moment the syndicate re- 
fused to give us bookings. We could get 
nothing, except the few theatres we con- 
trolled, in which to play this famous star. 
When she landed in New York we had to 
tell her that there were only two alterna- 
tives: She could either claim the amouit 
of the forfeit and go back to France, or 
she could play in a tent through the South 
and on the Pacific Coast. 

“At first she couldn’t believe that any- 
body would refuse a theatre to her. When 
she found that this was actually the case, 
she said she would help us make the fight. 
And she did, like a good sport. We gota 
circus tent and she played to audiences of 

EAR persons. My 
brother and I hadn’t hoped to make much 
money. But because the theatres, which 
would have held about two thousand per- 
sons each, were closed to us, our profits 
were far beyond what we had hoped for. 


"MY BROTHER died in 1905, when he 
was only twenty-eight years old. I 
still had the big fight on my hands then; 
but my younger brother and I never had 
any idea of quitting it. We couldn't rent 
theatres, so we built them. In all proba- 
bility, we wouldn't have been where we are 
to-day, if we had not been forced to fight. 

“It is sometimes a good thing to be 
driven to the wall. At least, you've got 
something then to put your back against. 
If your opponent tries to push you over, 
he may find that he has to push the wall 
over, too. And there's another thing. 
There may be other fellows with their 
backs against the same wall. If there are, 
you can help one another to fight. That's 
what happened in this case; and in the 
end we won. 

“The thing I care most about, anyway, 
is to do whatever I set out to do. I mean 
what I say when I tell you that I don't 
care much about the money involved. 
I don't keep any ‘union hours.’ I work 
night and day. I very seldom take a va- 
cation. Sometimes I go off with the idea 
of loafing for a couple of weeks, but I'm 
generally sick of it after a couple of days. 
I almost never take any recreation here. 
I don't need it. My work interests me; 
and being interested is the best recreation 
I can have. 

“But I take care of myself. I don't 
drink or smoke, or *dig my grave with my 
teeth’ by over-eating. If I go to a restau- 
rant it isn't to eat, but because my bust- 
ness makes it necessary. At night, when 
I get through here at the office, I generally 
eat an apple. That’s all. 

“The theatrical business isn’t like any 


~= 
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Auction at a Glance 


PARTNERS AND DEAL— players, 2 against 
2, using 2 packs. Remove jokers; shuffle one pack 
and draw for partners. 2 lowest cards play 2 highest 
Lowest deals first. His partner shuffles the other 
pex and places it at his right, ready for next deal 

layer on dealer's right cuts, and 13 cards are dealt 
to each player, one at a time. If a misdeal, same 
player deals again. Deal passes to left. 


BIDDING—There are 5 bids: clubs lowest, then 
diamonds, hearts, spades, no-trumps. Dealer must 
bid at least ''one" in a suit, or no-trump, or he may 
ps Each player in turn to the left may pass, or 
jid the same number in a higher suit, or more in a 
lower suit. Highest bid allowed is seven. The 
bidding goes around until three players in succession 
pass. 


DOUBLING—Any player may double oppo- 
nents’ bid, and either opponent may redouble or 
bid something else. Only one redouble is allowed 
The double increases value of tricks and penalties 
in scoring but not in bidding; 2 spades will overbid 
2 hearts doubled. 


THE PLAY—The declarer is the player who first 
named the winning suit. His partner is dummy” 
The one at the left of declarer leads any card; then 
dummy's cards are laid face up on table, sorted into 
suits. Dummy takes no further part in play. Each 
player must follow suit if he can, otherwise trump 
or discard. Cards rank from A down to deuce, and 
trumps always win. Highest card played wins the 
trick; winner lends for next trick. First 6 tricks 

taken by declarer are his '*book." All over the book 
count toward game. If declarer has bid 3 he must 
win 3 over his book, or 9 tricks. 


SCORING—Only the declarer’s side can score 
toward game. (Opponents score only honors and 
penalties.) Declarer scores for each trick over his 

up po e a al D00k, 10 points at no-trumps, 9 at spades, 8 at 
hearts, 7 at diamonds, or six at clubs. These trick 

scores are all put "below the line'' on score pad. 30 


"N d a la Auction points is game, but all over 30 is scored. Draw a 

9 fine under a game won. Partners winning two 
games ends the rubber. 

HONORS AND PENALTIES—Besides scores 


« A ; : > ies, 
ERE was the very man I had been trying to see which go above the line” on pad. Honors are AR 
: $ : it, 4 à 
for a year; on the same train, for an eighteen- Credit goes to cripta Boa of utes Made, a 
hour journey, and a mutual friend right at hand v mde. S bemoan EN be woth kay d 

) J tric so that 3 in spades would be wo 8; 

y s Pa 5 " 5 

to introduce me. Here was the opportunity not only to bit or S one Dand count double: and & in one 
meet him but to see his real self revealed in a game of ban. Oro in sed yy a aro the saras ph rat 
2 e : aces 30, 4 s 40, 4i hand, 100. 
cards; also to show him my own mental capacity and in- Kor winning 12 trieka, add 20; for grand alam, 18 


tricks, 160. For winning rubber, add 250. If con- 
tract is doubled, trick scores have a double value, or 
quadruple if redoubled. Spades doubled count 18 
a trick to declarer, if he makes his contract; if re- 
doubled, 36. He also gets 50 in honors for fulfilling 
doubled contract, and 50 for each trick over con- 
tract. If redoubled, this figure is 100. If he made 
5 over book on contract to make 3, doubled, he 
would score 5 times 18 below the line and 150 above, 
plus honors. 


PENALTIES—If declarer fails to make contract, 
he scores only honors as held; the adversaries score 
50 in honors for each trick he falls short; 100 if 
doubled; 200 if redoubled. gem d for a revoke by 
declarer is 50 in honors. If his adversaries revoke, 
he can take 50 points, or 2 of their tricks, which he 
scores. The revoking side can score nothing but 
honors as held. 


At the end of a rubber, everything is added, and 
lower score deducted from the higher; the difference 
is the number of points won. The side having most 
points technically wins rubber, regardless of which 
side won two games. Cards are then cut for a new 
rubber 


cidentally my grasp of his business and certain require- 
ments of that business which my concern was prepared 
to fill. Suppose I had said, ‘No, I don’t play Auction.’ 


How often do similar opportunities present themselves 
to you! Follow this suggestion— 


Play cards for wholesome recreation 


and you will find the accomplishment a continual help 
in business and social life. Play cards often—you will 
improve your mind and you will become the alert kind 
of player that worth-while people like to play with. 
Send for a copy of ''The Official Rules of Card Games" 
giving complete rules for 300 games and hints for better 
playing. Check this and other books wanted on coupon. 
Write name and address in margin below and mail with 
required postage stamps to 
The U.S. Playing Card Company, Dept. C-1, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


For full rules and hints on 
bidding and play see ''The 
Official Rules of Card 
or “Six Popular 
Games” offered below. 


HOW To 
ENTERTAIN 
with CARDS 


^ checked below. 


| 3 ^ g: “Official Rules 
E avin 300 ga. 
M Gam 
^ ( : [1 fotia oem Bich, 
) ) v Five Hundred, Solitaire, Pinochle 
N ny “How to Entertain with Cards. 


PLAYING CARDS eg Tiere Mente toes 


“Card Tricks." Mystifying tricks that 
(Also Congress Playing Cards. Art Backs. Gold Edges.) 


can be done with a deck of cards. 6c. 


^N "Fortune Telling with Playi Cards." 
' How to tell fortunes with a r deck of 
£r, 


“Card Stunts for Kiddies.” Amusing and in- 
structive kindergarten lessons. Not card games but 
pasteboard stunts, using old cards as bite of board. 6c 


All 6 books 40c. Write Name and Address in margin below. 
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The Ardsley last is shown, above. Your local dealer can furnish these 
shoes, in black or tan calf or Cordovan; Style Nos. 58, 49 and 6o 
respectively. If not, we will ship to him the same day we receive his order. 


Fires is a certain something 
about expertly made shoes 
which gives them an unmistak- 
able air. You'll find it in Nettleton 
Shoes of Worth. 


And they retain this smartness 
months after mediocre shoes have 


A. E. NETTLETON COMPANY 


Makers of Gentlemen’s Fine Shoes 


been discarded. Comfortable; 
good looking; each day lowering 
their original cost. 


A booklet, “Five Thousand Mile 
Shoes,” explains how Nettleton 
shoes are made and why they give 
such service. Write for a copy. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Imc 


Sometimes You Fight Better if You're Driven to the Wall, by KEENE SUMNER 
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other. It's more or less a game of chance. 
You are always guessing as to what the 
public is going to like. Probably that is 
true of every business; but not to the same 
extent as of this one. 

“Henry Ford, for instance, doesn't have 
to guess whether a lot of people are going 
to like his flivver. He knows. He doesn't 
have to spend a fortune a dozen times a 
year on new guesses. That's what theatri- 
cal managers have to do. And the pub- 
lic keeps us guessing, season after season. 
You never can take a play and say: 
‘There! That's a sure-fire success!’ 

“We have learned a few things, at least. 
We know that people like youth and 
beauty. We know that they'll go down 
into their pockets and pay gladly, if you 
will give them something that will make 
them laugh. They like to see a play that 
holds their attention, keeps it from stray- 
ing off to their worries and troubles. Prob: 
ably that is the reason they are so keen 
about something new. People want a 
play to have plenty of action. A few per- 
sons will go to a ‘talky’ play and be inter- 
ested, if the talk is clever and brilliant. 
But those persons form a very small 


group. 


“THE number of theatres in New York 
has almost quadrupled in the past 
fifteen years, and new ones are being added 
every season. People think that some of 
us must be mad to keep on building; but 
they don't understand the situation. New 
York is the theatrical manufacturing city 
of the country. It has to be, because 
a play will not succeed on the road unless 
it has the New York stamp. For that 
reason, plays must have a New York run. 
“Another reason why New York can 
support so many theatres is that the 
greatly increased transportation charges, 
the high rates of the transfer companies, 
and the other demands make matters for 
the smaller touring companies a doubtful 
and hazardous proposition. When we 
waged our fight b the open door during 
the years of 1908, 1909, 1910, it was not 
unusual for us to have as many as forty 
companies on the road at one time and in 
the Far West. But people in the small 
towns spend their money now going to the 
movies three or four times a week. They 
haven't enough left to go to a two-dollar 
show very often. But when they come to 
New York—that's different. Then they 
want to see the regular plays. The conse- 
quence is that most of the theatregoing of 


the whole country is done on Broadway, | 


or within a stone’s throw of it. When 
you realize that there are over fifty thou- 
sand out-of-town visitors in New York 
every day, not to mention something like 
seven millions living here or within an 
hour’s ride of the city, fifty or sixty thea- 
tres does not seem an over-supply.” 


"HOW It Feels to Be Forty-Five" 
is the title of a remarkably entertain- 
ing article next month by the cele- 
brated short-story writer and journal- 
ist, Wallace Irwin. Have you ever had 
this peculiar feeling? Do you ever 
expect to reach the Age of Uncles, of 
kindly wisdom and early bedtimes? 
Mr. Irwin gives the hint that it's a 
wonderful time, even if Class-A Vam- 
pires have no use for you any more. 
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How I Increased My Salary 
More Than 300% 


By JOSEPH ANDERSON 


AM just the average man—twenty-eight 
I years old, with a wife and a three-year- 

old youngster. I left school when I was 
fourteen. My parents didn’t want me to 
do it, but I thought I knew more than 
they did. 


I can see my father now, standing before 
me, pleading, threatening, coaxing me to 
keep on with my schooling. With tears in 
his eyes he told me how he had been a 
failure all his life because of lack of edu- 
cation—how the untrained man is always 
forced to work for small salary—how he 
had hoped, yes, and prayed, that I would 
be a more successful man than he was. 


But no! My mind was made up. I had 
been offered a job at nine dollars a week 
and I was going to take it. 


That nine dollars looked awfully big 
to me. I didn’t realize then, nor for years 
afterward, that I’ was being paid only for 
the work of my hands, My brain didn’t 
count. 


The Story of a Man Just Like Myself 


HEN one day, glancing through a 

magazine, I came across the story of 
a mangjust like myself. He, too, had left 
school when he was fourteen years of age, 
and had worked for years at a small salary. 
But he was ambitious. He decided that 
he would get out of the rut by training him- 
self to become expert in some line of work. 


So he got in touch with the International 
Correspondence Schools at Scranton and 
started to study in his spare time at home. 
It was the turn in the road for him—the 
beginning of his success. 


Most stories like that tell of the presi- 
dents of great institutions who are earning 
$25,000 and $50,000 a year. Those stories 
frighten me. I don't think I could ever 
earn that much. But this story told of a 
man who, through spare-time study, lifted 
himself from $25 to $75 a week. It made 
an impression on me because it talked in 
terms I could understand. It seemed 
reasonable to suppose that I could do 
as well. 


I tell you it didn't take me long that 
time to mark and send in that familiar 
coupon. Information regarding the Course 
I had marked came back by return mail. 
I found it wasn't too late to make up the 
education I had denied myself as a boy. 


It Was All So Easy, Too! 


WAS surprised to find out how fasci- 

nating a home-study course could be. 
The I. C. S, worked with me every hour 
I had to spare. I felt myself growing. I 
knew there was a bigger job waiting for 
me somewhere. 


Four months after I enrolled my em-- 


ployer came to me and told me that he 
always gave preference to men who studied 
their jobs—and that my next salary enve- 
lope would show how much he thought of 
the improvement in my work. 


D 


TANAGER. 


Today, my salary is more than 300% 
greater than it was when I began my 


studies. That increase has meant a better 
home and all the luxuries that make life 
worth while. 


What I have done, you can do. For I 
am just an average man. I had no more 
education to begin with than,you have— 
perhaps not as much. The only difference 
is a matter of training. Yes, a matter 
of training and a resolve to be like Lincoln, 
who said—"I will study and get ready and 
some time my chance will come." 


Are You Earning Less Than $75 a Week? 


O every man who is earning less than 
$75 a week, I say simply this:—Find 
out what the I. C. S. can do for you! 


It will take only a minute of your time 
to mark and mail the coupon. But that one 
simple act may change your whole life. 


If I hadn't taken that first step four 
years ago I wouldn't be writing this mes- 
sage to you today! No, and I wouldn't 
be earning anywhere near $75 a week, 
either! 


—— — — — TEAM OUT HERE — — —— 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 7474-B BCRANTON, PA. 
Without cost or obligation, please explain how I can 
qualify for the position, or Ín the subject before which 
I have marked an X in the list below:— 
ELEC. ENGINEER BUSINESS MANAG'M'T* 
Electric Lighting & Rys. SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Railroad Positions 
ILLUSTRATING 
Show Card & Sign Ptg. 
Cartooning 
Private Secretary 
Business Correspondent 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer & Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 


Machine Shop Practice 
"Toolmaker 

Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOR'N or ENGR. 
STATIONARY ENGR. 
Marine Engineer 


Arehitectural.  Draftema 
Arel ral man : 
Concrete Builder AUTOMOBILES 
Structural Engineer Railway Mail Clerk 
PLUMBING & HEAT'G Mathematics 

Sheet Metal Worker Navigation 


Text. Overseer or Supt. Agriculture 
O CHEMIST Poultry | H Spanish 
O Pharmacy Banking Teacher 
Sg 7-1-21 
Street A 
and No. 


city Stat“ 


Occupation 
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Ra ERY 


The Logical Associate 
of Fine Clothes 


Seldom does your hosiery escape the attention of others, 
and if it be Holeproof, you will always have the satis- 
faction of knowing that your hosiery is above reproach. 


For Holeproof is the hose of exquisite texture, beauti- 
ful lustre and smart style. But it has more than elegant 
appearance to recommend it. Even in the sheerest 
silks, the extraordinary wearing qualities, which have 
made Holeproof famous, are there to assure you long 
service and maximum value for your, money. 

Offered in Silk, Silk Faced, Silk and Wool and Lusterized 


Lisle, for men, women and children. If your dealer can- 
nol supply you, wrile for illustrated booklet and price list. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario 


| The Man Who 
Wanted a Dog That 
Would Kill 


(Continued from page 24) 


snoring reassured her. She unbuckled the 
shabby, cheap-looking collar and looked 
inside. There was a narrow gold plate 
engraved, “Champion Moore's Duffy." 

* Poor Puppy,” she whispered, patting 
him. ‘ Puppy—Duffy, what shall I do 
about you? Do they love you so very 
much at Moore’s Kennels?” 

It occurred to her that Dud might be 

lad to relinquish the dog for the reward. 
Dud would do anything for money. 

The next morning the cow which was 
about due to calve was missing. Dud 
saddled a horse and rode in search, with- 
out waiting for breakfast. Zoe hurried 
through the morning chores, her thoughts 
continually turning to Snakehead Can- 
yon. She had mentioned the place to Dud 
as he rode away, but he jeered at the idea 
of a cow, choosing that rocky spot for a 
nursery, declaring his intention of going 
down the valley instead. 


NOTHING rew in the canyon but yucca 
stalks and cacti, in scattered spots. 
Zoe had never been far inside. She knew 
the general contour from which it derived 
its name, but :the great ledges shelving 
out from the walls suggested likely dens 
for mour tain lions. : 

She ca: -d the dog from a gopher hole he 
had been excavating. 

“Poor Puppy," she murmured, in the 
low tone he had learned to recognize as 
meant for him alone. ‘Too bad to spoil 
| your play, but I have to take you. The 
cow doesn't like you and will chase you, 
but I'm afraid to go alone." - 

She found the handle of a broken buggy 
whip to drive the cow with, and they went 
through the alfalfa field toward the head 
of the valley. The morning was hot; 
"desert weather," the neighbors said, 
whenever the wind blew from the east, 
which was rarely. 

It was cooler in the canyon, for the sun 
had not yet climbed the high walls. It was 
a quarter of a mile long, its floor covered 
with boulders, behind any one of which a 
cow might hide. 

She proceeded slowly, calling ‘Co, 
Boss," listening to the echoes of her own 
voice. Champion Moore's Duffy marched 
beside her, looking alertly from side to 
side, but seeing nothing worth investi- 
gating. When they had advanced per- 
haps five hundred yards he uttered a low 
“Whuff,” and wagged his tail gently. 
Zoe listened, but though she could hear 
nothing she knew that he had heard the 
cow, and went a hundred yards farther, 
calling and listening, unl. a soft moo 
answered, less than Riy feet away. 

It took her several moments to see the 
black cow, standing in a dim grotto be- 
neath a shelf of dark stone jutting out 
from the canyon wall. Zoe left the dog 
behind a rock, where the cow could not 
see him, hoping to drive her past before 
she caught sight of him, and then make 
him follow far behind. : 
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The Safe Antiseptic 


A delightfully effective mouth 
wash and gargle; efficient in 
dozens of other ways as a housc- 
hold antiseptic 


Don't have sore throat 
again this winter 


A you know, many illnesses start with 
sore throat. The mouth is an open 
door to disease germs. 


So, particularly at this time of the year, 
it Is a wise precaution to use, systemati- 
cally, some safe and effective mouth wash. 


Listerine, recognized for over forty years 
as the standard household antiseptic, will 
help you and the members of your family 
ward off throat troubles that so often 
anticipate more serious ills. 


Listerine as a mouth wash and gargle is 
a pleasant, effective precaution. Thou- 
sands of families have made it a part of 
their morning and evening toilets—as 
regularly as using the tooth brush. 


If you are not familiar with this delight- 
ful use of Listerine as a daily mouth wash, 
let us send you a generous sample— which 
you may try. Note how sweet, fresh and 
clean it leaves your mouth and teeth. 


The “PACKER” 
Manual—free 


A wealth of practical 
information is presented 
in our manual, “How to 
Care for the Hair and 
Scalp." This Manual, 
now in its fifth large 
edition, reflects current 
medical opinion and 
sums up what the mak- 
ers of Packer's Tar 
Soaphavelearned about 
hair health during al- 
most half a century, A 
copy of the Manual will 
be sent free on request. 


Send 25 cents for 
these three Samples 
or 10 cents for any 
One of them 


Half-cake of PACKER'S 
TAR SOAP, good for 
several refreshing 

ampoos — IO cents. 
Your druggist has the 
full-size cake. 


Liberal sample of the 
finest liquid soap we 
know how to make— 
PACKER'S LIQUID 
TAR SOAP, delight- 
fully perfumed — 10 
cents. Your druggist 
has the full-size 6-07. 
bottle 


Liberal sample bottle of 
PACKER'S CHARM, 
a skin lotion of peculiar 
efficacy —10 cents. Sold 
in one convenient size, 
by most druggists. 


PACKER'S TAR,S 
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of beautiful hair. 
and healthy, Packer's Tar Soap (cake or liquid) helps 
to make real hair health possible. 


LYMANS, LiutiTED, Montreal 


Your PERSONALITY and YOUR HAIR 


Beautiful hair is the keynote of many a charming 
presence. 


And yet, what natural beauty lies all unappreciated 


in hair which has never been given a true opportunity 
to show its loveliness. 


For remember that a healthy scalp is the foundation 
By helping to keep the scalp clean 


Packer’s Tar Soap is made from healing and stimu- 


lating pine tar, fragrant of the pine forests from which 
it comes, from soothing glycerine and bland vegetable 
oils. These beneficial ingredients are valuable for the 
way in which they assist willing Nature to maintain a 
natural, healthy condition of the scalp. The fullest 
benefits come from using Packer’s regularly according 
to the directions. Why deprive your hair of these bene- 
fits—buy a cake of Packer’s from your druggist now. 


For forty-nine years Packer’s Tar Soap has had the 


distinction of extensive use by the medical profession. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 86-J, 120 West 32nd Street, New York City 


Canadian Distributors: 
THE LYMAN BROS. & CO., Lrarrep, Toronto 


Cake or Liquid 


OAP 


ferocity. 


She found Boss pressing her side close 
to the rocky wall of the grotto, standing 
directly over the sleeping calf in a singu- 
s awkward position. 

e coaxed and scolded, tapping her 
first gently and then smartly with the 
whip handle. She refused to move an 
inch. 

“You old simpleton!” Zoe cried with 
exasperation, “what if you do smell the 
dog. He won't hurt your calf." 

e grasped the calf by the ears and 
dragged it, from under the mother, to its 
feet. A deep growl at her back made her 


| whirl in fright which turned to sudden in- 
; dignation. 


“Duffy! Go back! Back, I tell you!” 
waving the stick at the dog threateningly. 

The cow moved promptly, not in the di- 
rection of the dog; she merely glanced at 
him and walked quietly toward home. 

Duffy's growl increased in volume and 
e had not heeded her order; 
she looked at him in surprise. His aspect 
struck a chill of terror through her heart. 


. Ten feet away he stood, his eyes fixed 
| upon the [edge above her head, spine 
iting 


bristling, fangs bared, his throat swelli 
with a menacing snarl. 


NSTINCT bade her follow the cow. 
There was something protective and 
comforting in the low maternal calls it 
gave to keep the calf close to its side. She 
had to follow; there was nowhere else to 
go. She tried to look up at the ledge, to 
see what deadly thing threatened them; 
but dared not for fear she might stumble. 
Once out from under the shelter of the 
ledge she hurried the calf along as fast as 
its wobbly legs could go, waving her stick, 
apa to shout encouragement to the cow. 
The only sounds she made were short 
gasps and low moans. 

She could hear the dog a few paces be- 
hind, growling unceasingly. Sometimes 
he seemed to pause and turn, at which 
times the notes of his voice swelled louder 
and fiercer than before. 

It was a slow pace at first, but the little 
calf soon loped along at a livelier gait, 
seeming to gain strength with each 
frightened jump. The mother broke into 
a swinging trot. Zoe stumbled after, her 
feet slipping on the broken rocks, feebly 
waving her stick, summoning voice 
enough to call a faint “Hie” occasionally. 
Her courage rose as they neared the en- 
trance. She looked back. : 

What she saw tore a shriek from her 
throat that left her bereft of strength to 
turn and run. Duffy was a few feet be- 
hind, walking sideways, snarling over his 
shoulder, disputing every step of the re- 
treat. Twenty yards in the rear stalked 
two mountain lions. They disappeared 
behind a boulder when Zoe screamed. 
One peered boldly out again, and in spite 
of her terror her mind made note of the 
fact that one of its ears was crumpled. 

Zoe found her voice at last, though all 
the strength in her body was required to 
raise it. She had never lacked lung power, 
and now she used it to the utmost. The 
mountain lions, intent on young calf meat, 
essayed to venture out from behind their 
rock, once or twice; but a fresh shriek sent 
them scurrying to cover. She yelled long 
and lustily. 

A clatter of hoofs on stones answered. 
The lions leaped out and vanished, Duffy 
charging after; but one of their leaps 


The Man Who Wanted a Dog That Would Kill, by ELEA 


were as three of his. Dud rode up, curs- | [pean 
a 


ing the fact that he had not carried a 
gun. Zoe sank down upon the ground and 
sobbed weakly. | 

“Was ridin’ up the valley," Dud ex- | 
plained, “saw the cow come out on the 
run. Rode around to get behind her, and | 
heard your screeches." 

He eyed the dog admiringly. 

“Two mountain lions! ON dog, TIl 
say. Get up and go home. Tl drive the | 
cow around tle read; it's dinner time." 

The dog had come back from chasing 
the mountain lions and: was licking the 
tears off Zoe's face. He followed her 
sedately across the alfalfa field, stopping 
at the spring to drink up the entire con- 
tents of the tiny basin; then raced on | 
before, tail flagging gayly. 

Zoe went about the dinner preparations 
without stopping to rest. She was used to 
hardship. The experience with the moun- 
tain lions had not been more nerve-rack- 
ing than many another episode of her life 
here. The time, for instance, when Dud 
had struck her in the face, because she 
traded three hens to a woman “mover” | 
for a cheap little phonograph, and ten wax | 
cylinder records. He smashed the phono- | 
graph and records before she had got to | 
hear but two of the squeaky little tunes. | 


UD FORRESTER was loud in his 

praise of “‘Frowzy” while eating his 
dinner. "Showed his sense by not attack- | 
ing two mountain lions. Been one, he'd 
a-whaled him. Yes, sir!" 

“He would have been ripped open,” 
shuddered Zoe. 

“No such thing!" he  blustered. 
“Whatta you know about Airedales? 
They’re killers, I tell you. Killers!" 

That day Dud plowed till dark to make 
up for the time lost hunting the cow. 
While he ate his supper by the light of the 
lamp, Zoe tried to think of some tactful 
way to mention the advertisement for the 
dog A chilling breeze sprang up from the | 
west, making the flame in the lamp leap 
and smoke. Dud shivered in his sweat- | 
soaked shirt and cursed the climate, which | 
he said baked by day and chilled at night. 
Before going out to make his evening | 
rounds he put on an old coat, turned the | 
collar high and buttoned it up to his chin, 
still cursing the climate, threatening to 
sell out and move “back to God's 
country." 

Zoe seized upon this moment to show 
him the advertisement. | 

“There’s a reward of twenty-five 
dollars,” she suggested timidly. 

Dud barely glanced at the paper; but | 
she knew from his face that he had not 
seen the advertisement before. 

**"Tain't this dog,” he snapped. 
“Tt is, Dud; I looked inside his collar. 
If he is found here, wouldn't it be grand 
larceny? Of course you didn't know—” 

“Know what?” Dud roared so loudly 
that Duffy sprang up with a gruff bark. | 
Neither noticed him. 

“ About the collar,” Zoe answered faint- 
ly, beginning to be afraid. 

An ugly laugh greeted this. | 

“Grand larceny for dog stealing!” He 
laughed again and, reaching out, grasped | 
her shoulder, giving it a rough shake. 
Duffy gore but Dud paid no atten- 


tion. He continued to shout. 


“You fool! Dogs ain't property. You 
think I stole this dog?” 
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Making Metal Rustproof 


THE unusual protection afforded by Lucas Metal 

Coaters is due, not alone to their extreme durability, 
but to their great elasticity. This enables them to 
shrink and stretch uniformly with the constant contrac- 
tion and expansion which takes place in any metal sur- 
face exposed to weather or changing degrees of heat and 
cold. Lucas Metal Coaters penetrate every minute crev- 
ice of the metal surface; become a part of the metal, 
expanding and contracting with it; hard but elastic; 
clinging tenaciously; protecting completely. Red Lead 
Preservative for priming coat, possessing greater elastic- 
ity, tenacity and covering capacity than straight red 
lead; Metalife, for subsequent coats, obtainable in six 
attractive and serviceable colors. 


Send for our Paint Standardization 
Plan for large industrial concerns 


JohnLucasáCo,.Inc. 
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Dufty growled again. The sound awoke 
something defiant in Zoe. She looked into 
the evil, distorted features above her head. 

“Yes,” she replied, “You stole him." 

Surprise halted Dud's hand for an 
instant, giving her a bare second to 
dodge the blow. In doing so she slipped, 
and fell upon her knees. He drew due 
his foot lifted to kick her. She cried out 
affrightedly. 

A snarl as savage as that which had 
held off the mountain lions that morning 
warned him, but too late for him to draw 
back his foot. Iron jaws clamped upon his 
ankle. He lost his balance and sat 
sprawling upon the floor. 

Like a flash, the dog released his leg 
and flew at the throat. The white fangs 
clicked viciously within an inch of the 
man's face. Dud fought him off with his 
hands, screaming horribly: 

S him off! He’s a killer! Take him 
off!” 

Twice, but for the thick buttoned coat, 
the long snapping jaws would have found 
their goal. Centuries before, the dog's 
ancestors had fought in this same manner 
—first- downing their adversary, then 
strangling the life out. He was merely 
obeying hereditary instinct. 

Zoe scrambled up and seized Duffy’s 
collar, but her strength was no match for 
that galvanized bundle of sinew and 
muscle bent upon destruction. Again, 
and again, he leaped and snapped at the 
man, who made no apparent effort to get 
up but sat and screamed, fighting feebly 
with his hands, a white froth on his lips, 
his eyes starting from his bluish face. 

Zoe finally blocked the dog's rushes 
with her knee, clinging to his collar and 
raising her voice above the clamor of man 
and dog. 


A SURGLING sigh came from Dud. 
That was all. He slumped over side- 
ways and lay like an empty garment fallen 
from a hook. In her astonishment, Zoe 
loosed her hold on the dog; he rushed for- 
ward. 

“No, Duffy! Stop!” 

He stopped in his tracks, tail erect, 
looking eagerly at her for instruction. 
She opened the outside door. 

“Go out, Duffy!" 

She brought a dip er of water from the 
bucket and sprinkled Dud's face. He did 
not revive. She unbuttoned the torn coat. 
There was no mark on his throat. There 
were even no marks on his hands. The 
dog had concentrated all his energies upon 
striving for a strangle hold, which he 
never got. Dud must have fainted. 

An automobile drove into the yard and 


stopped. 

Joe went to the door. By the glare of 
the car’s headlights she saw Duffy leaping 
and pawing at a man, who patted and 
hugged him. l 

The stranger saw her standing in the 
doorway and came forward, lifting his hat. 
Zoe gave a little cry of surprise. 

“Why, Davy! David Moore, don’t you 
know me? I'm your cousin, Zoe. Please 
come in. Dud has fainted—I can't bring 
him to." 

A sudden thought struck her. 

"Are you Moore's Kennels?" 

“Yes. The Mexican who stole him for 
Forrester, confessed, to get the reward. I 
thought he would. But how do you hap- 


Purposely Made for Every Purpose 


| pen to be here, Zoe?" 


A “Get Acquainted Club” for Those Who Are Lonely, by A. F. MUNROE 


“Im Forrester’s wife. He told me you 
had all gone to Alaska. See, he hasn’t 
come out of it yet. What shall we do?” 

David Moore knelt, examining the 
crumpled form. 

“What happened?” he looked up to 
ask. 

Zoe told him in hurried sentences, 
while Duffy frisked about, pawing his 
master's coat and turning to nudge her 
hands, sneezing and wagging his tail in a 
frenzy of delight. 

When she finished, David Moore lifted 
the hand of the fallen man and again felt 
the pulse. 

“Scared to death," he muttered to him- 
self. ‘Simply scared to death.” 

Rising, he said quietly: 

“Go put on your warmest things. I'll 
take you home with me. Then Tl 
come back with the coroner." 


A "Get Acquainted 
Club" for 'Those 
Who Are Lonely 


(Continued from page 23) 


“This woman was about fifty-five 
years old. Her husband was dead. Still, 
you wouldn’t have expected to find her in 
the ranks of the lonely, for she had a son, 
a daughter-in-law, and several grand- 
children. What is more, they not only 
loved her but wanted her to make her 
home with them. 

“The difficulty was this, and I know 
that the same situation confronts many 
mothers, and even fathers: Her son and 
his wife felt that this fifty-five-year-old 
mother was practically on the shelf. Per- 
haps just because of their love for her, 
they expected her to settle down into the 
colorless, inactive lif ofanoldlady. They 
took her duties away from her, thinking 
to make life easy for her. 

“But she didn’t feel like an old lady! 
She wanted to go on leading an active life. 
She was perfectly capable of making her- 
self useful and independent. So she simply 
got off the shelf to which they had rele- 
gated her, and came to Detroit. 


“BEFORE her children, with mistaken 
kindness, had condemned her to a life 
empty of responsibility, she had run her 
own house. It was the only thing she 
knew how to do, so she got a position in 
one of the hotels here. That provided 
work which she liked, but it did not supply 
the friends she needed; and she became so 
lonely that she was on the point of giving 
up and going back to the shelf in her son’s 
household, when she heard of the Get 
Acquainted Club. To-day she has a wide 
circle of friends, a responsible position, and 
is a happy and useful member of society. 

“ Here 1s the case of another widow: She 
and her husband lived in Massachusetts, 
and at his death she found that she would 
have to earn her own living. She could get 
nothing to do there, and it looked as if she 
would have to become a burden on her 
relatives, when she was offered a position 
in Detroit. She took it and made good. 

“ But for some reason she did not make 
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wo Ways—Makes Short Work 


HE “Universal” would wash as well as other machines if it had but one 


movement. 


It washes doubly quick and doubly well by having TWO. 


The “Universal” Cylinder reverses every other revolution, combining the 
washing efficiency of both rotating and oscillating machines. 


Z um 


OTOR and gearsenclosed in sturdy steel cabinet. 

No exposed moving parts tocatch theoperator's 
dress or cause physical injury. Two levers control 
both Washer and Swinging Wringer. Fewer and 
simpler parts, sturdier construction, trouble-free 
service for years without number—all these you 
get in the *Universal" Dual-Action Washer. 


Write for Booklet No. 984 and name of 
“Universal” dealer who will give demon- 
stration and explain easy payment plan. 


Other “UNIVERSAL” Home Needs 


Electric Percolators - - - - $10to $25 
Electric Toasters - - -  - $6.75 to $8.50 
Electric Grills - - - - $11.50 to $15 
Electric Waffle Iron - - - - - - $16 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner with Attachments - - $50 
Electric Irons - - - - $6.75 to $8.75 
Electric Heater (Sunflower Patten) - - $11.50 
Electric Heating Pad = - - - - = $10.75 


Write for Booklet No. 08 show- 
ing complete “Universal” line 


LANDERS,FRARY & CLARK 


New Britain, Conn. 
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Let RAND M9NALIY Help You 
Interpret The Day's News— 


A Medium-Priced 
ATLAS 
for the home or office 


The Rap MCNALLY 
International Atlas shows 
all countries of the World, 
including the new coun- 
tries just formed, new 
alignments of boundaries, 
and new groupings of 
islands. 

On the reverse side of 
each map is a printed 
statement of the resources 
and industries, soil, cli- 
mate, etc., of that par- 
ticular State or Country. 
There are also many in- 
structive, statistical dia- 
grams for quick reference. 

Other pleasing and in- 
teresting features of this 
International Atlas are the 
colored illustrations show- 
ing scenes of interest in all 
parts of the World. Also 
two comprehensive in- 
dexes, one for the United 
States and the other for 
foreign countries, These 
give the name and loca- 
tion of practically every 
city and town of jmpor- 
tance in the United States 
and throughout the World, 
together with latest popu- 
lation figures. 

Size 11x14 inches 
384 pages 

Send for descriptive 

circular with sample 

map 


536 s. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 
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RAND MÇNALLY ATLASES ARE FOR SALE AT ALL BOOK SHOPS 


We are living in a wonderful age. The day's news 
is a kaleidoscopic record of history in the making. The 
newspapers and magazines are crowded full of strange 
and wonderful names. 


The Europe of today is far different from the Europe 
of our school-days. New nations have come into being 
—the boundaries of the old have been moulded anew by 
the heavy hand of war. 


'To some people the events of the last seven years have 
been a liberal education. To others, a meaningless jumble 
of queer sounding names and places—somewhere in 
Europe. ‘To simply read is but a waste of hours. To 
read and remember and understand — that is education.” 


Keep your Ranp MCNa tty ArLas beside you as you 
read. Consult it freely. You will find it incomparably 
helpful in interpreting the day's news. Czecho-Slovakia, 
Danzig, Saarbrucken, and the Aland Islands will come out 
of the haze of their newness and become as familiar as 
Mexico, Boston, Alaska or the Hawaiian Islands. 


Every map or atlas bearing the name Rann MCNALLY 
is as accurate and as up-to-the-minute as it is possible for 
human hands to make it. RANp MCNarLv Maps and 
Atlases are not only accurate when first made, but hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars are spent yearly to keep 
them accurate. More than 65,000 changes are made 
yearly in just one atlas! 


This year, particularly in view of the many changes 
brought about by recent events, you will find it to your 
advantage to look for the name Ranno MCNarLv when 
purchasing maps or atlases. 
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42 E. 22np STREET, NEw YORK 


friends. She was a stranger in a strange 
land, as are thousands of men and women 
all around us. For four years she went on 
with her work; but she was so desperately 
lonely that she finally determined to give 
up the whole thing and go back to her 
friends. Just at that point, her employer 
offered her a much better position. But 
after thinking it over she decided that 
friends, without success, would be better 
than success, without friends. 

“The very day before she was to tell her 
employer that she would decline his offer 
and go back East, she heard of the Get 
Acquainted Club; and that night she 
came to the club meeting. There she 
found friends. The next day she accepted 
the new position, and she is now a success- 
ful business woman, independent and 
happy among new friends, instead of de- 
pendent and dissatisfied among old ones." 

The Get Acquainted Club was started 
as a result of the following letter, written 
by a young man and published in a 
Detroit newspaper: 


I have been here six months and I know no 


| one; consequently, I am alone and lonely. 


What torture it is to keep silent and walk the 
streets when one has leisure time! I have been 
to several churches—no one asks me if I am a 
stranger. My landlady knows nice people, but 
evidently she considers me “simply a roomer.” 
Are Detroiters so very exclusive that one may 
not “break in” unless one possesses wonderful 
“letters”? Or are they so engrossed in their 


| own small affairs that they have no time to 


make the stranger within their gates feel at 
home? The writer is not “girl-crazy,” for the 
friendship and companionship of a similarly 
situated fellow would be just as welcome. 
Surely there must be some friendly human 
beings in Detroit. I'd be glad to talk to a 
Chinese right now! 


Mr. and Mrs. Downie happened to see 
this letter, and promptly wrote to the 
young, man. That experience set the 

ownies to thinking that there must be 
other lonely men, and women, too, who 
hadn't the courage, or perhaps the wish, 
to write their story to che newspaper. So 
Mr. and Mrs. Downie decided that they 
would do the writing themselves. Their 
letter, which was published in the daily 
papers, invited anyone who was lonely to 
come on a certain evening to the parlors of 
the First Unitarian Church. 


AE THAT initial meeting of what later 
became the Get Acquainted Club 
there were just six strangers present. But 
the response came so rapidly after the first 
night that inside of a few weeks the 
" membership" was nearly a hundred; and 
now an attendance of five or six hundred 
is not an unusual thing. 

The club has no officers, no dues, no 
rules, no constitution. It is non-sectarian, 
non-religious, and has nothing to teach 
except the gospel of good-fellowship. Mr. 
and Mrs. Downie are the unofficial lead- 
ers. They have a body of equally un- 
official “‘introducers,”’ who make sure that 
everybody is happy. But formal introduc- 
tions are unnecessary; people just say 
"Good-evening" to one another—and 
that's all there is to getting acquainted. 

There is a piano, and anybody may 
play whatever he, or she, wants to, 
whether it is rag-time or a hymn. The 
program opens with a brief talk on some 
non-religious and timely subject, followed 
perhaps by a recitation, or a solo. Then 
there 1s an hour of singing and conversa- 
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^ Walter Camp's 
Ne w Way to Keep Fit 


Famous “Daily Dozen” Now on Phonograph 


At last, a way to get joyous fun from your exercise! 


“Daily Dozen,” devised by 


famous football trainer who helped thousands of business men to keep fit during 


the war, now on fascinating phonograph records. 


ALTER CAMP, Yale's famous football 
coach, who is famous throughout the 
nation for his keeping-fit methods for 
business men, has put joy into gymnastics— 
fun into keeping well—for busy men and women. 

If you have ever pushed dumb-bells, swung 
Indian clubs, or hoisted chest weights—week 
after week in a gymnasium—you know what 
a stale, monotonous task that kind of exercise 
can be. 

Walter Camp's “Daily Dozen” exercises—set 
to music—are a different proposition! Yale's 
great football coach has trained so many winning 
teams that he knows how to prevent ''stale- 
ness"—knows how to make keeping young 
fascinatingly interesting. 

And he has done it—in his famous “Daily 
Dozen" which he has now set to irresistible 
music. 

Mr. Camp devised these twelve remarkable 
exercises during the war, in response to the ap- 
peal of the commandant of one of the great naval 
training stations. The commandant wanted 
something better and more interesting than 
the regular ''Swedish setting-up exercises," 
which produced staleness in the men, and he 
thought Walter Camp ought to be able to 
supply it if anybody could 


A Tip From a Tiger 


child who has used them—they put the body 
through exactly those movements which are 
needed to develop the trunk muscles and keep 
them at “concert pitch'’—yet they do it with- 
out tiring the body or becoming monotonous. 


Make Exercise a Pleasure 


Away withlong, tediousexercises! With Walter 
Camp’s new way, ittakes only ten minutes, or 
less,to go through the whole “Daily Dozen," and 
when you do them to music, with a splendid 
voice on the record giving the commands, this 
ten minutes becomes the most pleasant and fas- 
cinating time of the whole day. Twelve simple 
exercises cover every thing required to keep you 
in the pink of condition. 

You will receive handsome charts, with actual 
photographsshowingexactly the moveto makeat 
each command. Itissimpleas A-B-C. You willen- 
joy every minute and feel thoroughly refreshed. 


Makes You Fit 


Here are some of the valuable things the 
“Daily Dozen” may do for you. 

They should soon produce a strong, supple 
“corset” of muscle about your waist; your chest 
will be enlarged and your wind improved; your 
over- or under-weight should be 
corrected. 'These exercises go 
straight at the causes of many 


RESULTS! annoying little ailments, that 

The naval officer's letter set For dou n keep you from feeling fit. A 

Mr.Campto thinking. It struck metvous. Wick. WM. Col good many headaches, for ex- 

him that what was needed was a litis, rapid pulse, etc. After ample, will yield to a few repe- 

series of exercises to take the E e m ier titions of the exercise called 
place of the natural activ ity of found out about your ex- The Grasp. < 

the Indian or any other uncivil- ises. These remarkable exercises 


ized man. He realized that the 
man of to-day is just as much a 
“caged animal” as a tiger in a 
menagerie, and that the average 
man's way of living weakens 
the muscles of the chest and 
abdomen. 

What did the tiger do for exer- 
cise? Mr. Camp went to the 
Bronx Park Zoo to find out. He 
found that the tiger was always 
busy Mohan and twisting 
and turning his body, his trunk; 
he was exercising the very muscles that tend to 
become weak when an animal is kept in a cage, 
or a man in an office. 

Then Mr. Camp saw where all systems of calis- 
thenic exercises have been weak—they develop 
the arms and legs, which are not so important, 
but scarcely develop the trunk at all. The result 
was that he workedout the''Daily Dozen." This 
iswhy these remarkable exercises have produced 
such amazing results for every man, woman and 


Within ten days after first 
using them, I was able to go 


to Boston and take up my 
law business and have been 
at it ever since. 


Other systems of exercise 
have bored me so I couldn't 
continue them; but yours 
I can't stop. 

Thanking you again for 
setting me on my feet, I am, 

Very truly yours, . 
PRESCOTT F. HALL. in War 


are wonderful for business men, 
and equally wonderful for 
women and children. They fur- 
nish the best possible method of 
reducing extra weight, for the 
music makes the needed exer- 
cise fascinatingly interesting. 


Used by Officials 


DuringtheWar,Walter Camp 
taught the ‘‘Daily Dozen" to 
members of the Cabinet in Washington and 
to many other officials—men like Charles M. 
Schwab and Franklin Roosevelt, men who had 
to do a vastly increased amount of work with- 
out breaking down. The “Daily Dozen” kept 
whole organizations "on their toes" for extra 
production. 

And now these fascinating exercises have been 
made still more pleasurable by being set to 
music—on phonograph records. Every morn- 


You get TRIAL RECORD FREE. 


ing or evening you can go through them to 
catchy music that makes you want to start and 
do them all over again. 


SEND NO MONEY— 
Sample Record FREE 


You can see for yourself what Walter Camp's 
New Way to Exercise will do for you—without 
a dollar of expense. 

We will send you, entirely free, 3 sample phono- 
graph record carrying two of the “Daily Dozen” 
exercises, set to music, with a wonderfully 
splendid voice giving the commands for each 
movement. In addition you will receive a free 
chart showing the two exercises and giving 
simple but complete directions for doing them. 

If you are a business or professional man or 
woman, you need a body that keeps step with your 
brain. Energy and efficiency will get you ahead 
in business, but you can't have them without 
building a body to give them driving force. You 
know this yourself and you certainly will want 
to try out this new system of exercises that has 
proved the most efficient ever devised. Get this 
free “Health Builder” record, put it on a phon- 
ograph, and try it out. There is no obligation— 
therecord is yours to keep. You need not return 
it. Just enclose a quarter (or the same amount 
in stamps) with the coupon to cover postage, 
packing, etc. Send the coupon—to-day—now. 


HEALTH BUILDERS 


Dept 710, 334 Fifth Ave., New York City 
FREE SAMPLE RECORD 


awau UA. UA um UA, u UA. URL A, UA, AS UR UM, US UR UA was Aw 


HEA] "H BUILDERS 


De „t. 710, 334 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Please send me your free le **Health Builder’ record, giving 
two of Walter Camp’s famous ''Daily Dozen'' exercises, also a free 
chart containing actual photographs’ and simple directions for doing 
the exei. enclose a quarter (or stamps) for e, packing, 
ete. hie | doesn not obligate me d me = any way Whatever a the sample 
record and chart are mi 


Heme [Please print name and address) 


Address ————————————————— 


————— 
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Starting with the Floor 


$ Ms bedroom is linen's stronghold. Other fabrics, perhaps, for 
other places—but in the bedroom, linen. Good taste endorses it. 
Comfort demands it. Economy pays for it—for linen wears like iron. 


Klearflax Linen *Rugs and Carpeting 


GUARANTEED PURE LINEN 


r oday to put tha i ity wher ost | : 
are ready today to put that sturdy wearing quality where you most | makes our hard luck so much easier to 


need it—underfoot. As thick as any rugs you’ve ever known, they 
multiply the stamina of linen a thousand-fold. 


The richness of their one-tone colors is the gorgeous coloring you’ ve 
found in linen frocks—the heritage of linen’s affinity for toneful colors. 
Mothproof, of course—and reversible in addition. 


. Wonderful rugs—unapproached for value at the price—at all good 
department, furniture and rug stores. Equally desirable for hotels, 
clubs, theatres and offices that take a pride in their appearance and 


K le a rflaX a sharp account of cost. 
LINEN RUCS “Rooms of Restful Beauty” a booklet full of real help 


. S. Patent Office sae s : ; 
areca on "nterior decoration will be mailed free on request. 


KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG COMPANY 
OF DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


| The Perfect Rug for Bedrooms 


tion. The visitors just naturally separate 
into groups; and no one would guess that 
many of them are meeting one another for 
the first time. 

When the club was started, it met in 
the parlor of the church. But it wasn’t 
long before it outgrew these quarters and 
had to use the church auditorium itself. 
The pastor, Reverend Augustus P. Rec- 
cord, is an enthusiastic advocate of the 
club, which was organized before he came 
to Detroit. 

“I had heard a great deal about it," he 
says. "And although I was interested, I 
was doubtful about its ability to function 
satisfactorily. But I am convinced now. 
It is a credit to the church, and a good 
thing for everybody concerned." 

Many people, when they hear about the 
Get Acquainted Club, express this same 
doubt as to whether such a scheme can 
“function satisfactorily." They imagine 
that a blanket invitation to “the lonely” 
will attract so many undesirables that 
well-bred and intelligent persons will not 
find the kind of companionship they seek. 

Those who come are of all ages, but 
most of them are about thirty years old. 


| The greater number are in moderate cir- 


cumstances. They are good average men 
and women, the typical American of the 
great middle class which is the solid back- 
bone of the country. Yet all, through 
some twist of fate, have failed to find the 
companionship which every normal human 
being craves. 


NE unusual pair was a brother and 
sister who were appearing in a local 
vaudeville theatre; a bright boyish young 
chap and a wholesome and attractive girl. 
“We heard of the club,” said the young 
woman, "and as we certainly were lonely 
we thought we would come. Brother and 
I are on the stage; but we don't like most 
of our associates there. I don't mean that 
there is anything really wrong with many 
of them; but they don't live as we were 
brought up to live; that's all. So when we 
are through at the theatre, we go to our 
rooms. And sometimes we have been 
pretty lonely. 

“When lay-offs came—and they often 
come in vaudeville—we were sometimes 
so blue that we were almost distracted. 
Just now we have been idle for two weeks. 
But this visit to the Get Acquainted Club 


bear. It is simply wonderful to meet a lot 


| of nice people who frankly admit that they 


| are lonely, too. I wish there were more 


towns where we could find friends, as we 


| have found them here.” 


The same night that the two young 
vaudeville actors: came to the club, a 
miner from Alaska dropped in. 

“Talk about being lonesome!” he said. 
“Tve been alone up North for weeks on 
end, with no company but my dogs. But 
I never was as lonesome there as I have 


! been right here in Detroit, where people 


are so thick you almost step on them. 
When I read about this club, I determined 
to come and meet some other lonely folks. 
I'm glad I did. Here I can confess that 
I'm lonely, and people understand. If I 
said it outside, I’d be laughed at, or 
would be thought crazy." 

I asked Mr. Downie if rich people are 
ever lonely. We are apt to dink that 
money opens all doors, even the door of 
friendship. To my surprise, he said: 
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“I Never Dreamed of Earning 


Big Money so Easily 


How a Man Who Had Never Risen Beyond 
a Routine Job and Small Pay Suddenly 
Found Himself Making Big Money at Work 


F any man had told me six 

months ago that I could step into 

a position paying anywhere from 
$5,000 to $10,000 a year, I would 
have laughed at him. For I had 
worked, no slaved, for ten years 
without getting any further than a 
pues $45 a week. Could you 

lame me for being skeptical about 
“big money positions"? 

Yet here I am today, no longer a skeptic— 
no longer a slave to long hours and uncon- 
genial work with limited prospects—mak- 
ing four times as much money, and with 
every opportunity to increase my earning 

wer. 

I can hardly believe it is true even now. 
Just a short while ago I was grinding away 
over a desk with endless columns of figures 
staring me in the face. I almost shudder to 
think of the old dread that used to hang over 
me—that shadowy uncertain dread that 
comes to a man who is constantly worried 
over making ends meet. It certainly used 

/ to look hopeless. 

And then, quick 
as a flash, every- 
thing changed! 

If I had had an 
Aladdin's lamp I 
could hardly have 
wished formore. M y 


I used to envy thosc 
who owned cars. Now 
I drive my own. 


That Seemed Almost Like Play. 
By James R. Thornton 


earnings quickly doubled—$90 and $100 a 
week against my former $45. And then I 
went over the hundred a week mark— 
some weeks over two hundred dollars. I 
fully expect to average better than $200 a 
week in the very near future. 

'The most remarkable part of it is that I 
find it much easier to earn big money than 
it was to earn bread-and-butter wages. 
Instead of driving myself to do my work, 
I now seem to be carried along by an over- 
flowing enthusiasm. I actually enjoy 
every minute of my working day—a work- 
ing day that begins when I am ready, and 
ends when I feel I have done enough. 
"There's nobody to watch me or tell me 
what to do—a condition that every red- 
blooded fellow detests. I am my own boss. 

There is a wonderful fascination about 
my work; it's more gripping than any 
game I ever played, and carries with it an 
assurance of financial independence. J 
never dreamed of earning big money so 
casily! 


The Secret Back of 
My Success 


Just by chance one day I got into 
conversation with a salesman who 
was waiting to see my boss, and I 
dropped a casual remark to the ef- 
fect that I envied any man who was 
able to sell. 

“Why, there's no trick to it," he 
answered. 

Itold him that it was my opinion 
that salesmen were "born" and the 
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knack of selling was a gift. His 
answer made me laugh. 

“Did you ever hear of a born hod- 
carrier?" . 

For the next ten minutes he told 
me his own story—how he had 
worked for small pay as a mechanic, 
and then suddenly stepped into bi 

pay as a salesman. Before he coul 
go into further details my boss was ready to 
see him—but he huriedly told me to get in 
touch with the National Salesmen's Training 
Association. His suggestion marked the turn- 
ing point in my career—also exploded that 
fallacy of “born” salesmen. The N. S. T. A. 
made me a salesman, helped me through its 
Free Employment Department to secure a 
zood sales position and what the Association 
id for me it has done for thousands. 


Startling Proof Sent Free! 


The same opportunity that brought Thornton his 
amazing, quick success is now open to every reader 
of this magazine. If you are ambitious to take your 
place in the ranks of the bi money makers it is sug- 
gested that you write to the N. S. T. A. You will 
receive, without any cost or obligation, the remark- 
able Book on Salesmanship and the startling Proof 
that regardless of what you are doing now you can 
quickly become a Master Salesman in your s 
time at home. You will read the stories of hundreds 
of men who today are earning more money than 
they ever thought possible. What these men have 
done you can do. 

Surely you owe it to yourself to at least examine 
the evidence. Thornton's inspiring experience is but 
typical of thousands of other men who date their suc- 
cess from the day they wrote the N.S. T. A. Just mail 
the coupon. There is no cost or obligation. Address 


National Salesmen's Training Association 
Dept. 23-R Chicago, Ill. 
National Salesmen's Training Association 

Dept. 23-R, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me your Free Salesmanship Book and 
Free Proof you can make me a Master Salesman. Also 
tell me how the Free Employment Service of the N. S. 
T. A. will help me to a Selling position and send list 
of business lines with openings for Salesmen. 


Name 
Address 


City. nse een State... 
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in the midst of fire! 


N a test, made for us by a nationally known 
testing laboratory, "Y and E" Fire-Wall 
Files were found to have double the heat 


resistance of an ordinary steel file. 


FIRE-WALL 
FILING CABINET 


Subjected to a furnace heat that reached 1,000 
degrees (nearly the melting point of glass,) the 
“Y and E" Fire-Wall File preserved its contents 
virtually intact for thirty minutes. 


An ordinary steel file, in the same furnace, with- 
stood a third less degree of heat for only fifteen 
minutes before its contents burst into flames. 


If your correspondence is worth protecting, write 
today for our Fire-Wall Booklet. 


YAWMAN^AN»FRBE MFG.@. 


Filing System Service, Equipment and Supplies 
1088 St. Paul St., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Branches, Agents or Dealers in all principal cities 


In Canada: 
The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 


FILING CABINETS 
FILING SUPPLIES 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


“T believe the rich suffer from lone- 
someness even more than the poor do. 
The rich are always wondering whether 


| the people who seem so friendly are really 
| sincere. But the poor know. They have 
| nothing to give but themselves. So, when 


folks show friendship to a poor person, he 
knows it is the genuine thing. 

“Young people are less likely to be 
lonely than those of more mature age, 
because young folks make friends more 
easily. But that isn’t always true. And 
you can be just as lonely at twenty as at 
seventy. Even married people get lonely 
sometimes, especially if they have no 
children. 

“But it is the very people who most 
need friends that are often the least likely 
to make them. They are timid and 
sensitive—either by nature, or because 
they have been depressed by sickness or 
by trouble. They fear that they will be 
rebuffed if they do make advances. Call 
them morbid, if you want to. But can you 


| be sure that you would be different in the 


same circumstances? 


^]t is as much the duty of society to 
help the sick in heart as the sick in body. 


, We have hospitals for those who are 
| physically ill or injured. There are dozens 


of organizations for helping even the 
criminal to get-back to right living. We 
feed the hungry and give money to the 
penniless. But what do we do for the 
thousands of human beings who are 


suffering simply from loneliness? 


“DO MANY of the people, who come to 
the club, do so with a view to matri- 
mony?” I asked. 

“Some of them do,” said Mr. Downie; 
“but we don’t object to that. Good 
marriages are better cures for loneliness 
than a thousand Get Acquainted Clubs. 
And some very happy marriages have 
resulted from the meetings here. We 
don’t require any certificate of character 
from our ‘members.’ We don't lay down 
any rules of behavior. We don't have to 
do it. We simply create a wholesome en- 
vironment, expect the right attitude on the 
part of those who come; and almost in- 
variably we receive the right response. 
No one need hesitate to start a similar 
club anywhere. -I hope that many of 
these clubs wil? be started. I am sure it 
will be a revelation to any community to 
find how many lonely, heartsick human 
beings have been living there. 

“I have reached the point where I can 
recognize, among the people who pass me 
on the street, those who are acutely lonely. 
There is a wistfulness in their faces as 
they watch the indifferent, self-absorbed 
passers-by. They walk our streets, ob- 
sessed with a longing to have someone 
speak to them, to receive a friendly smile 
—and they are let alone as severly as if 
they were lepers, moral or physical. It is 
a cruel experience. If they are driven into 
evil company, as some of them are, the 
responsibility is ours. 

“Human companionship! The one thing 
which all of us have it in our power to 
give! We need not wait to start a Get 
Acquainted Club, or to have somebody 
else start one, although that is a good way 
to help the greatest number. Instead of 
shutting ourselves up within our own 
comfortable circle of friends, we can look 
about us for someone who is lonely—and 
we shall not have far to look.” 
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worth while saving, too. 


All shipments made direct to 


you from our big modern 


factory (shown below) — the 
largest typewriter rebuilding 
plant in the world. 


Rebuilt like new. 


reverse, tabulator, etc. 
Book. 


save to pay cash. 


the machine. 


Bargain Offer Coupon! | 


Now is the time when every dollar saved counts. Let us save you 
many dollars. Don’t delay. Get this wonderfuleasy payment bar- 

ain offer now, so you can send for and be sure of getting your 
ndaryosd at a big saving—on our easy terms or for cash. 


Act Now—Send Coupon Today! 


Typewriter Emporium 


SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 
“The Rebuilders of the Underwood" 
Montrose and Ravenswood Aves., Chicago, Ill. 


/ 


It on 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 


ES, only $3.00 brings you this genuine Typorium Rebuilt Standard Visible Writing Under- 

wood direct from our factory, and then only small monthly payments while you are using 
it makes it yours; or, if convenient, pay cash. 

Genuine new Underwood parts wherever the wear comes—genuine 

standard four row, single shift key board—thoroughly tested—guaranteed for 5 years. 


Underwood Standard Typewriter 


Every typewriter is factory rebuilt by typewriter experts. 
lettering—new platen—new key rings—new parts wherever needed—making it impossible for you to tell it froma 
brand new Underwood. An up-to-date machine with two color ribbon, back spacer, stencil device, automatic ribbon 
In addition, we furnish FREE, waterproof cover and a special Touch Typewriter Instruction 
You can learn to operate the Underwood in one day. 


Easy Payments 


You don't even have to scrimp and 
Instead, you pay 
only a little each month in amounts 
so conveniently small that you will 
hardly notice them, while all the 
time you are paying, you will be en- 
joying the use of and the profits from 
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Actual photo of one of our re- 
built Underwood Typewriters. 


Your Desk 


- 


Either way, there is a big, very much 


New enamel—new nickeling—new 


10 Days' Free Trial 


Remember, you don't even have to 
buy the machine until you get it 
and have.used it on 10 days' free 
trial so that you can see for your- 
self how new it is and how well it 
writes. You must be satisfied or 
else the entire transaction will not 
cost you a single penny. 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 


Typewriter Emporium 
SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 


Montrose and Ravenswood Avenues 


2067 Shipman Building, Chicago, III. 


Send by return mail Bargain Offer No. 2067 of a Standard Visible Writing 
Underwood. This is not an order and does not obligate me to buy. 


NOE ener e ee iie tapas 


Street or 
RR. DNO inia 


Post 


cca SOUR amc emen ontesi ie oa Uispas 
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Thirsty Fibre 
Needs No 


Introduction 
yore recognize him the mo- 


ment you meet him face to face 
in a ScotTissue Towel— you'll want 
to keep on knowing him, and you will! 
Thirsty Fibre is not merely a symbol 
but a tangible reality—the actual 
basis of a remarkable absorbent 
power that makes ScotTissue a towel 
that can't be copied. 

ScotTissue Towels absorb four 
times their weight in water—Thirsty 
Fibre sees to that. ScotTissue Towels 
are always uniformly white, soft and 
soothingly refreshing—Thirsty Fibre 
makes them so. There is only one 
ScotTissue because there is only one 
Thirsty Fibre. Both are inseparable 
—each is found only where you find 
the other. 

ScotTissue Towels should be in 
your washroom now. One for the 
hands, another for the face—their 
use is a real economy. They Dry! 

“Thirsty Fibre—His Biography,” is 
a new interesting book that you will 
enjoy. It is sent free. 


Scott Paper Company 


Chester, Pa. 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


© s. P. co. 


Trade Mark 


Copyright 1920 


Thirsty Fibre — " Worker of 
the Washroom" is the basis of 
a better towel service. He makes 
ScotTissue soft, white, uniformly 
satisfying and instantly absorb- 
ent. His slogan is— They Dry! 


cotlissue 


owels 
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ik GLASTENBURY 


Wool, Worsted, Me ‘no Mixtures 


UNDERWEAR g 
SIXTY-FIVE YEARS A LEADER : 
ied 


scientifically blended 


EVERY GARMENT H° 


figure and guaranteed not to shrink. 


Prices 


A Call in the Night 
From the 
“Devil’s Bowl” 


(Continued from page 41) 


downward into a blackness which was 
the Devil’s Punch Bowl—a huge saucer, 
mountain-rimmed, a mile in diameter, in. 
the middle of which sprawled the un- 
sightly, squalid settlement which took its 
name from the fanciful title of the natural 
amphitheatre. 

Presently, on the down slope, a black 
shape emerged from the murk. “I'll git 


| out here. We're comin’ to the settlement. 
I dasn't be seen," said young Hickok. 


Fine Winter, Medium 
and Super Weights, 


$1.75 
to $5.50 


Per Garment 
Regular Sizes 


natural color. 
Eight grades. 


For Sale by Leading Dealers 


Write for booklet —sample cuttings 
Yours for the Asking. Dept. 35. 


GLASTONBURY KNITTING CO. 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


| and hitch, and kind of sneak in. . 


“Better wake the kid and send him with 
me. He might git hurt for fetchin’ the 
message to you. Mebbe you better git out 
sa Uf 


you kin reach the house ’thout bein’ 


o," said Doctor Septimus, “PIU 
drive along. I... don't think anybody 
will interfere with a doctor." 

“You don't know Tim Shanklin,” said 
Sam succinctly. “But that's your busi- 
ness. .. . Fifth house on the right. Best 
rap and call out your name—if you git 
there.” 


AS THE doctor splashed down the road 
through the village—a road little bet- 
ter than a morass—the door of a house in 
whose window light was visible flung open 
violently. Two men ran down the steps 
and into the road ahead of the doctor’s 
horse. One figure grasped the bridle with 
vicious strength; the second thrust a 
bearded face up to the doctor and in a 
menacing tone demanded, “Who be you, 
and what ye doin’?” 

"Im the doctor,” said Septimus 
simply. “I’ve come to attend the man 
who was hurt." 

“Have, have ye? I want to know!” 
The man laughed viciously. 

“Td be obliged if you would attend to 
my horse," said Doctor Septimus. 

“TIl tend to your hoss, and you, too— 
if you don't swing round and vamoose 
out of here. Think I want my hard work 
to go fer nothin', eh? Think I take the 
trouble to claw a man up, jest to have 
some meddlin' sawbones come and patch 
him together? Naw... . I took pains with 
Bent, so I done. Hain't a-goin' to have 
my fancywork all undone. . . . Now git!” 

"I've driven a long way to see this 
patient,” said Doctor Septimus, still 
speaking very quietly and diffdently. 

“Then drive back ag’in while your 
skin’s whole." ~ 

Doctor Septimus leaned forward and 
secured the lines behind the whip socket. 
Then he rose slowly to his feet and fum- 
bled with clumsy foot for the step of the 
buggy—not on the side opposite the man 
who threatened him but toward him. 

"Tl probably be till daybreak,” he 
said, “and I'd like to think of my horse 
being under shelter. . . . Thank you. It’s 
three houses farther along, isn't it?” 

Shanklin hesitated, then leaped for- 
ward and barred the way. “You git back 
into that buggy. We hain't goin' to have 


: nered individual. 
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no doctor spyin’ around in the Bowl... . I 
donne why I hain't mashed ye ’fore 
this." 

“Why,” said Doctor Septimus, “it’s 
because it would be a black action to 
molest a doctor on his way to alleviate 
suffering. I must hurry now. . . . Be sure 
to look after my horse." 

Shanklin grasped the doctor's arm 
roughly. Evidently he was working him- 
self into a passion which would enable 
him to strike down this queer mild-man- 


Doctor Septimus shook his head. 
“Tm sorry,” he said, “but, don't you see, 
I can’t have you interfering with me.” 
And as he spoke a long bony arm reached 
out, and long sinewy fingers grasped 
Shanklin’s shirt just below the throat. 
* "he drew the man toward him with 
unsuspected strength,— hate to"—his 
arm straightened out like a piston rod, 
hurling Shanklin headlong into the mud— 
“seem impatient, but V haven't time to 
argue." 

He walked past the other man, who 
stood rooted to the ground with astonish- 
ment, and before Tim Shanklin could re- 
gain his feet and his wits, Doctor Sere 
mus reached the door of the ramshackle, 
unpainted, sway-roofed cottage to which 
he had been directed. He rapped softly 
on the door. 

“Tts the doctor, it's Doctor Grew,” he 
called. 


TIFFANY & GO. 


PEARLS JEWELRY SILVERWARE 


TRADITIONAL QUALITY 


ALL MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE 
PROMPT AND INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/! STREET 
New YORK 


THE door was unbolted and quickly 
opened. The doctor stepped inside. 
Jane Bent pushed the door shut behind 
him and shot the bolt. “Thank God 
you've come," she said, and leaned 
against the door for support. 

“Where,” said Doctor Septimus, “‘is 
the patient?" 

The girl led the way to a sofa in the 
dining-room, where lay a man of middle 
age, bearded, ghastly white from loss of 
blood. “I did the best I could," said 
Jane. “It’s been hours and hours... I 
was afraid he'd die." 

Doctor Septimus uncovered the wound- 
ed leg and drew in his breath. The girl 
had done well. A tough band about the 
man's leg, twisted with a stick until it cut 
into the flesh, had all but stopped the flow 
of blood. The blade of the keen ax had 
entered just above the cap of the knee, 
rc reine and quld t y = 

* We'll have to get him on the table,” j 
he said. "Heat water, please." No.. yim P 

“The table's ready. I figgered you'd | gray. African b-own 
need it. I got it all covered with a sheet— 
and water's been b'ilin' fer hours." 

Doctor Septimus looked at her for the 
first time. He had rather avoided glancing 
at her, in his habitual embarrassment. 
Before he let his eyes fall he saw that she 
was small and slender, pale, with large, 
intelligent brown eyes—and clean and 
tidy. She was not at all what he had 
expected to find a denizen of the Devil's 
Punch Bowl. . . . Suddenly he thought of 
Sam Hickok. 

“TIl carry him to the table," he said. 
"Can you—do you think you—can ad- 
minister chioroform?” 

“Have you got to... cutit:.. off?” 

He nodded, and she moaned with 
fright; but he saw her lips narrow and set; 
and in her-eyes was born a grim determi- 
nation. 

“Tell me what to do,” she said. 

Septimus laid his patient on the im- ! 


zy sodts that 
“WeoVv o71d Wear, 


Man alive—here are dressy silky socks—at the 
price of cotton. Not silk of course—but a 
splendid artificial silk in four popular colors, 
black, white, gray and African brown. Extra 
long wear is assured by the double sole, high 
spliced heel and extended toe. 


You can well afford a box of them—6 pair, at the 
price—which is but soc a pair (East of the Rockies). 
Ask your dealer to give you Iron Clad No. sor. If 
you do not find them, write direct to us stating size 
(9 to 11%) and colors, and enclose remittance—your 
order will be promptly filled, postage paid. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO. 
204 Vine Street St. Joseph, Mich. 
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Have You Tried a 
MACGREGOR 
Ball? 


It's not too late yet 


MACGREGOR 


Grand Old Name 


On Golf Clubs it means as much as Sterling does 
Golfers everywhere realize this. 
During a quarter-century of golf in America this 
name has pioncered 
splendid clubs you play today. 

In quality this name has ever set a steady pace of 


the way in developing the 


MACGREGOR Clubs are built—not only by good 
craftsmen—but by men who themselves know and 
love the game—for they all play regularly on our 
oin private course—and thus have an extra pride of 
product—which means better clubs for you. 

Write us for complete catalog from the largest 
golf club factory in the world—but ask your dealer 


or golf professional for MACGREGOR Clubs 
and MACGREGOR Balls. 


a~ 


nsn a 


If interested in establi 
Course, ask for bookle 
Btones to a Golf Course 


The Crawford, McGregor & Canby Co. 


tepping 


DAYTON, OHIO 
Established 1829 
“Make Records with MACGREGORS" 


POSITION 
AT HOME 


TRAIN for BUSINESS 


Use spare tii nly. Graduates in high- itions 
ruout country, 18th year Testimonials and all detalis FREE. 
rown's Home Study School, Dept. A, Peoria, Ill. 
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FREE 
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provised operating table, arranged the 
1mplements of his profession within reach 
and motioned to Jane “You just kee 
dropping it on this cone," he said, 
4€ * B 

steadily. You might stand with your 
back this way." 

He placed the cone over the man's face, 
and bent to examine his task, when there 
sounded a crash of glass, and some heavy 
object thumped on the floor of the front 
room. Then Doctor Septimus became 
aware of loud, profane voices outside, 
shouting imprecations and threats against 
himself. He shook his head, paused, laid 
down the instrument in his hand and 
walked to the door. 

“Don’t open it, don’t open it,” cried 
Jane Bent. 

Doctor Septimus turned away to the 
shattered window, glanced down at the 
stone which had caused the damage, and 
thrust his head through the aperture. 
Another stone crashed against the side of 
the house. 

“Please,” he called in his mild voice, 
a voice which seemed unable to express 
anything but mildness and diffidence. 
“Please. . . . I’ve got an amputation to 
attend to and I mustn't be distracted. 
It's very particular work. Just be quiet 
until I’m through." 

There followed a hoarse laugh, and 
another stone; but from the darkness 
close to the door a voice answered: “I’m 
here, Doc. Sam Hickok. You go right 
ahead. l'm settin' here behind n bush 
with a double-barrel shotgun. If anybody 
out there thinks I can't use it, why, the's 
a way for 'em to find out." 

The doctor withdrew his head. ‘Young 
man named Hickok out there," he said, 
blushing painfully. “Rode out with me. 
Guess I can go to work now.” 


ND so, with a drunken gang of threat- 
ening rufhans without, held at bay by 
a youth with a shotgun, Doctor Septimus 
worked upon the first patient to require 
his services since his coming to North 
Dorset. His diffidence was gone now; 
his apparent lack of confidence in himself 
vanished. He worked surely, swiftly, 
with consummate skill and concentration. 
Grandpa Topping, could he have been a 
witness to the scene, must have reviewed 
his dictum that the doctor was lacking in 
spunk! 

At last the task was finished, and Jane 
Bent’s father was placed in his bed. 
Septimus turned to find Jane staring at 
him with big, frightened eyes. Her face 
was ghastly white. 

"You'd . . . better lie down," said 
Septimus, his old hesitant self again. 
ane a strain. You... you did very 
well. 

She sank into a chair and covered her 
ace for a moment; then she lifted her 
eyes to his once more. “Sam... drove 
out with you?” 

He nodded. “I guess it was lucky he 
came. " He blushed again to his ears and 
stammered and hesitated. “I... doctors 
are... you know... they see things and 
hear things. . . . He's a good boy... . 
Does . . . does he come to the Bowl to... 
to see you?" 

“Yes.” 

“What kind of a young fellow is he?” 

“Good. Good and—kind." 

He nodded, and paused as if trying to 
summon up courage for a thing of great 
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daring: “You... will you... er... look 


at me when you answer? Are you... a 


good girl?" 

She flushed through her pallor, but met 
his eyes steadily. ‘I can go to any man— 
clean," she said; and then, as if she had 
never known the luxury of sympathetic 
ears before, words came in a torrent. 
“Even step-dad, he hain't bad—only 
shif'less. I promised Ma to stick by him." 
'Then followed a brief tale of footless 
wanderings on the borderland of vagrancy, 
the coming to the Devil's Punch Bowl by 
chance and the remaining through neces- 
sity. “Ma, she taught me right, and I've 
stuck to her teachin's." 

“Um. ... Sam's coming to the Bowl is 
causing talk." 

She quivered. “I was afraid. He must 
go away. His father's a preacher. I—I 
sha'n't see him any more." 

“Jane,” he said, “er, do you... love 
Sam?” 

She nodded. 

* Does Sam love you?” 

“He... swears he does.” 


OCTOR SEPTIMUS walked to the 

front door, unbolted it, and threw it 
open. “Come in, Sam," he said; and the 
young man, carrying his gun and the 
shivering, huddled child, armed with an ax 
off the woodpile, stumbled into the room. 
“Its done," said Doctor Septimus, “and 
I think he'll be all right." 

* Jane, where's Jane?" 

“Yonder,” said the doctor. 
Sam?" 

Sam stopped and turned his head. 

“Sam, that's a... young lady with 

rit.” 

“T know it,” said Sam. 

"She's been unfortunate, Sam; com- 
pelled to live . . . you know, like this.” 

“Don’t I know it?" 

“But, I've watched her closely to- 
night, and—well, I’ve come to the con- 
clusion it hasn't harmed. her any, Sam." 

“Say, Doc, what you tryin’ to git at?" 

“Pd bet my right hand, Sam, she's a 
good girl, a fine girl." 

* Nobody asked you to." 

*Now....not meddling, you under- 
stand. Just... just interested, sort of. 
Sam, what are you coming to see her for?" 

Sam turned full upon the doctor. *' Be- 
cause I love her," he said fiercely, “and 
I’m dummed if I care who knows it. I 
been sneakin’ around and crawlin’ around 
and hidin’ my comin’; but I’m through. 
You kin go back and tell them whisker- 
wagglin’ old wampusses where I be, and 
what I’m doin’. And they kin throw all 
the conniption fits they want to... . I’m 
a-goin’ to marry Jane the minute she'll 
take me." 

“Shake,” said Doctor Septimus. 

Shortly after dawn, the rain having 
ceased, the doctor arose from the break- 
fast table. ‘‘Got to drive to town," he 
said, “if you think you can look after the 
patient, done. . . . Come back during the 
day.... You'll stay, Sam, with that, er, 
shotgun, in case—' 

Doctor Septimus opened the door and 
looked about him. wn the road he 
saw his horse standing dejectedly be- 
neath a tree, where it had sought shelter. 
The doctor walked through the mud with 
his habitual slow, gangling gait, reached 
the horse, deliberately filled a nose bag 
with grain, fixed it under the animal’s 
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vating call to youth and vigor, may be 
only a memory yet joyous vigor through 
advancing years can be aided by right 
food and drink, 


If tea or coffee drinking disturbs your 
health, as it does with many, change to 
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Go Into Business For Yourself! 
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T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. When 
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cold have little effect upon vou. Be free from nagging ailments! 

Weigh what you should weigh! Have a good figure! Be happy! Enjoy 
life! Be a source of inspiration to your friends. In other words—live. 


You Can Weigh exactly 
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by following a few simple, healthful directions at home.. I know it, 
for what I have done for 100,000 women I can do for you. Are you 
too fleshy? Are you too thin? Does your figure displease you? Let 
me help you. 

I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 


No Drugs — No Medicines 
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more, and my nerves are so rested! I sleep like a baby." 


I receive a number of such letters every day. Leading magazines editorially en- 
dorse my work. Physicians approve it. Their wives and daughters are my pupils. 


Thousands of Women Have 
Done So—Why Not You? 


If you are in New Y. 
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me, but sit down and wri 
Don't wait—you forget it. I will 
send you free my illustrated let. 
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oremost in makin 
J possible the all white 
bathroom 


HE "all white" idea in sani- 
tary equipment, as exemplified 
in the Madera-Silent Closet 
shown above, was made possible 
whentheThomas Maddock inter- 
ests introduced the low-pattern, 


all-earthenware closet tank. 


Thomas Maddock plumbing fix- 
tures are used also in the Detroit 
Municipal Hospital Colony, 
Detroit, Mich., and in such well- 
known buildings as the home of 
The Saturday Evening Post, Phila- 


delphia; Pennslyvania Hotel, New 
York City. 


In combination with the silent action 
feature which makes closet operation 
inaudible beyond bathroom walls, this 
construction unquestionably represents 
the highest ideals in beauty, refinement 
and sanitation. 


Thus—with bathtub of pure white, solid 
porcelain; with walls and floors of tile; 
and with the closet, lavatory and other 
bathroom appointments all made of 


glistening, pure white, almost unbreak- 
able vitreous china—the “all white” 
bathroom was achieved. 


Any one interested in equipping a new 
or an old home with fixtures of Thomas 
Maddock quality should write for 
“Bathroom Individuality.” 


Thomas Maddock’s Sons Company 


Cook County Hospital, Chicago, is 
equipped with Thomas Maddock 
plumbing fixtures 


Remember the importance of the plumber in protecting the family’s health 
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muzzle, and stood by while he break- 
fasted. Tim Shanklin issued from his 
door and stood staring at the doctor, but 
made no hostile movement. 

When the horse had finished his meal, 
Doctor Septimus climbed into the buggy, 
clucked, shook the lines, and started on 
the slow return journey. 

Two hours of driving brought him to 
the church corner. Instead of passing on 
to his own house, he stopped before the 
parsonage and rapped at the door. It was 
opened by the Reverend Mr. Hickok, a 
spare, gray-eyed old gentleman with 
carefully trimmed white beard and shaven 
upper lip. 

“Sorry to disturb you, sir, but doctors 
and ministers have no regular hours." 

“What is it, young man?" 

“You . . . you're needed out in the 
country, sir, a place North Dorset doesn't 
think highly of” 

“The Bowl! Who wants to see God's 
minister in the Devil's Punch Bowl?" 

"You're wanted. Will you come?” 

“Yes, young man, I will come." 


GAIN the tired horse was turned to- 
ward the Bowl. It was another silent 
ride, for Reverend Mr. Hickok was a 
reserved man, a sternly righteous man, 
not given to unnecessary words; and 
Doctor Septimus was in an agony of per- 
turbation. At last they reached the door 
of the Bents' squalid dwelling, and Doctor 
Septimus rapped. 

“Best let me go in—first,” he said. 
“Tl call you." 

He entered and closed the door. “Sam,” 
he said, “‘you go into the kitchen, and, 
whatever you hear, you stay there.” 

[11 Sa rf? 

* Now, Sam,” said the doctor appeal- 
ingly, and the young man obeyed. The 
doctor opened the door again and 
motioned the minister to enter. 

“This,” he said, with every manifesta- 
tion of unease, "is . . . is the person I 
brought you to'see. She lives here, sir, 
but—but I want you to look into her eyes, 
sir, and tell me what you see. . . . Jane, 
look at this gentleman." 

The Reverend Mr. Hickok, plainly be- 
wildered, stared into the lovely eyes and 
then at the piteous face of the weary girl. 
Presently his stern features softened. 

“Do you see anything you . . . you 
would grieve to see in your own daughter's 
eyes?" asked Doctor Septimus. 

“A sweet face," said the minister. “A 
good face." 

“And a brave face," added the doctor. 
“Jane, tell the gentleman about yourself.” 

She told her story again, wonderingly; 
but under the spell of Doctor Septimus's 
gentle personality she spoke without hesi- 
tation or reserve or inquiry. 

“There,” said the doctor, “you see. 
It's a story of faithfulness and courage." 
"Yes," said Reverend Mr. Hickok. 

“But there's more. . . . A young man 
has found Jane and . . . seen in her what 
you and I have seen. He wants to... 
marry her and take her away from all 
this. But his friends—you know what 
folks think of anybody who lives in the 
Bowl. So she says she won't marry him, 
and make all that trouble for him. Is she 
right, sir?" 

“Does she love this young man, with a 
love that will outlast life?" 

Septimus turned to Jane, and Jane, 
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looking up into his face, became beautiful ' 
as she answered, “Yes.” | 

“And the young man, is he worthy?" | 

“I can answer for that, sir." 

“Then,” said Reverend Mr. Hickok 
sternly, *it would be sin to keep them 
apart. It is sin for you to refuse yourself 
to this young man—sin and cowardice.” 

“Um,” said Doctor Septimus; and he 

aused, scratching his cheek and wrin- | 
iis up his face with keenest embarrass- | 


.. The 


ment. “Er, just a minute, sir. . 
young man is here." 

“Fetch him to me.” 

Doctor Septimus went to the kitchen 
door and motioned. Sam Hickok entered | 
and stood facing his father defiantly. 

“You! You!” said the old man. 

“Its me, and I love her, Father, and | 
I'm going to marry her. I don't care what | 
anybody says. I'm going—”’ 

"My son, come into this- other room ' 
with me,” said the Reverend Mr. Hickok, 
and his son obeyed. What passed be- ' 
tween them is a matter which neither has | 
ever disclosed, but half an hour later they 
emerged, and it was to be seen that there 
was peace between them. 

"Child," said Reverend Mr. Hickok, 
“I welcome you as my daughter. ... M 
son says he must remain with you until 
your father is able to be moved. It is not 
well he should remain unless you become 
his wife. ... Are you ready, my dear?” 

Her eyes opened wide; her lips parted 
with a lovely smile of happiness. And 
there, in that bare room, in those squalid 
surroundings, Reverend Mr. Hickok 
united his son in marriage with Jane Bent, 
of the Devil's Punch Bowl, and to this 
day has never known a moment's regret 
for it. - 

Three mornings later, Doctor Septimus, 
on opening his front door, found a bit of 
paper affixed to it with a tack. He 
opened it and read: 


Dear Doc: You're all right. You can come | 
and doctor in the Bowl whenever you want to. | 
Here's to pay for cutting off his leg. | 


Yours truly, 'TIM SHANELIN. 


Pinned to the note was a ten-dollar | 
bill, Doctor Septimus's first fee in North | 
Dorset. He stared at it, turned it over 
and over, and moved uneasily from one 
foot to the other. 

“Well!” he said. “Well . . . of all | 


things!" 
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Then we have the man who wants to 
make a living as a juror. He is never a ' 
man of great intelligence, of course, and 
rarely does a lawyer find him acceptable. 
He sends us such a letter as this, which 
I take from our files: 


Hon: Sir: Serving many times as a Trial | 
Juror, Kindly ask Your Hon. Comm. to put 
me in a Jury where U get paid for, the last 
time I was setting two and a half weeks on one 
case and got a $1 a day net. Understand 
English of the highest degree. 


Send for this attractive, colored Fly Swatter 
with silk tassel and boxed with verse, “With 
murderous intent your steps are bent toward 
the small but harmful fly." Postpaid, 40c. or 
three for $1. 


Accuracy 


From the simplest test of 
memory to the most elaborate 
specifications, whenever an 
order is to be given it is the 
custom of the vast majority of 
people to put it in writing. 

This constant writing of or- 
ders is for the purpose of in- 
suring accuracy. People are 
afraid to trust the ability of the 
one receiving the order to get 
it correctly, unless that order is 
put on paper. 

What a tribute to exceptional 
skill and training, then, is the 
record of the Bell telephone 
system. Last year more than 
eleven billion telephone con- 
versations were held over the 
lines of this system. 


Each of these billions of con- 
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versations required the giving 

of an order to a telephone em- 
. ployee. Not one of these or- 

ders could be put in writing. 


Some of them were given in 
loud voices, some spoken in 
murmurs, some clearly stated, 
some rapidly shot out. Yet so 
remarkable a standard of accu- 
racy exists in the service of the 
Bell System that more than 
ninety-nine per cent. of all such 
orders were correctly received 
and executed. 


No other business is sub- 
jected to such a test as this. The 
record of the average of service 
of the Bell System for the last 
few months is proof that the 
telephone has returned to its 
pre-war standard of practice. 
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BECOME AN EXPERT 


CCOUNTANT 


The Profession That Pays Big Incomes 


Never before have there been so many splendid . 
opportunities for trained nccountants—men whose 
training combines a knowledge of Auditing, Cost 
Accounting, Business Law, Organization, Manage- 
ment and Finance. Few professions offer better on 
portunities to young men of ambition and intelli- 
gence. The tremendous business growth of this coun- f 
try has created a rich field for the expert. There are 
only about 3,000 Certified Public Accountants to do 
the work of the half million concerns needing pro- 
ficient accounting service. The expert accountant is 
also needed today in every big executive organization. 


Knowledge of Bookkeeping 
Unnecessary to Begin 


If you are ambitious, you can train for one of these 
big positions. The LaSalle Problem Method will train 
you by mail under the direct supervision of William B. 
Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., former Comptroller and 
Instructor, University of Illinois, Director of the Illi- 
nois Society of Certified Public Accountants, and 
of the National Association of Cost Accountants, as- 
sisted by a large staff of Certified Public Account- 
ants, including members of the Amcrican Institute | 
of Accountants. You will be given whatever training, 
instruction or review on the subject of bookkeeping 
you may personally need—and without any expense 
to you. Our big free book on the accountancy pro- 
fession fully explains how we train you from the 
ground up, according to your individual needs, from 
the simplest bookkeeping prince to the most ad- 
vanced accounting problems. All text material sup- 
plied in the course has been especially prepared in 
clear, easy-to-understand language so that you can 
readily master the principles by home study. 


Small Cost—Easy Terms 


Mail the coupon now and get our free book which 
fully describes our expert training course and tells all 
about our Money-Back Guarantee, C. P. A. examina- 
tions, state regulations, salaries and incomes, and 
how you can vei for a high-grade accounting po- 
aition without interference with your present position. 


Valuable Book FREE 


A prominent Chicago executive says: ''Get this 
book, ‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’ even if it costs 
you $5.00 for a copy." Let us send it to you free, with 
literature explaining how you can train for a Higher 
Accountancy job without interference with your 
present duties. Send coupon today —NOW. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training 
Institution in the World 
Dept. 1033-HR = Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me catalog and 
full information regarding the 
course and service I have 
marked with an X below. 
Also a copy of your book, 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One,” all without obliga- 
tion to me. m : 
Higher Ac- | Compt for positions as Auditors, 


Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- 
countancy countants, Cost Accountants, etc. 
Other LaSalle Training Courses 


LaSalle is the largest business training institution inthe | 
world. It offers training for every important business need. | 


If interested in any of these courses, check here: 
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_ which still bears her name. 


Not infrequently we get letters from 
women asking why they cannot serve. 
The desire of women to serve on juries 
may go back to the Garden of Eden for 
all I know; but to my personal knowl- 
edge it does positively go back to Feb. 
3d, 1886, for in my files is a letter bear- 
ing this date. It 1s from a woman who 
founded a large and prosperous business, 
A clerk had 
taken her last name and initials from the 
directory and had sent her a notice to 
appear and qualify for the jury list. 

'ery wittily, in reply, she pointed out 
that, after studying the list of qualifica- 
tions, she could see nothing in ph past 
St disqualified her, and she concluded 
thus: 


I believe I am entirely fitted to do justice in 
disputes between my fellow beings, and I have 
often wondered that my qualifications had not 
created a demand for my presence in the jury 
box. Indeed, if you want a female American 
citizen of fair education, business habits and 
good health, five feet seven inches in height, 
with an avoirdupois of 150 plus, to serve on a 
jury, I’m your man! 


ANOTHER woman, who received a simi- 
lar notice by mistake, took an entirely 
different tone in her answer, and wrote: 


I am a lady, and as I have not taken to 
wearing bloomers you will not want my serv- 
ices. 


Some of the most curious things hap- 
en when our notices, sent to men, get 
into the hands of their women-folks. One 
woman sent back our notice with the fol- 
lowing letter attached: 


I note that you want my husband. to serve 
on a jury. He left home some months ago. 
don’t know where he is. Now, don’t give up 
the search. Keep right after him, and make 
him serve. When you are through with him, 


I'll take him in hand. 
Still another woman wrote: 


I opened my husband's mail, and thought I 
would answer. He is gone from here. He has 
gone to the devil. 


Another letter in our files reads as 
follows: 


GENTLEMEN: Mr. F. S. V— either went to 
heaven or the other place three months ago. 
Yours, 
HIS MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


In a civil case, the foreman who knows 
his business organizes the jury just as one 
would organize a directors’ meeting. He 
asks those in favor of the plaintiff to hold 
up their right hands, then those in favor 
of the defendant to hold up their right 
hands. Thus, they find out at the start 
where they stand, and a great deal of 
time may be saved. The majority may 
win over some of the minority, or the 
reverse may happen. In the end, if they 
cannot all agree, the case has to be tried 
again. 

In criminal cases the organization of 
the jury does not proceed so rapidly. 
The first thing the jurors do, whether in 
civil or criminal cases, is to smoke! And 
while smoking they discuss the evidence 
and the phases of the case at some 
length before taking the first ballot. 
Perhara the foreman will say to the man 
who has the most pronounced views, 
“So you think he is guilty?" This man 
may express himself positively. Others 


declare themselves. Then they ballot 
formally, and now, if they are not agreed, 
the pes dde uas begins. 

Occasionally, a unanimous verdict is 
reached on the first ballot. I heard once 
of a theft case in which the jurors voted 
on the very first ballot to acquit. Several 
believed the man guilty, but the evidence 
against him was very weak, and before 
balloting they had agreed to go strictly by 
the evidence, and to put aside their per- 
sonal inferences. 

“Look here," said the foreman, "we've 
only been out ten minutes. We can't re- 
turn this verdict right away." 

"No," agreed the others, *we'd better 
stay out a while for the moral effect." 

“That fellow ought to stew in his own 
grease a while," observed one juror. 
"We'll stay out long enough so the State 
can buy us a dinner." 

So the jurers stayed out, talking over 
the baseball series and their golf scores, I 
suppose, until they had established the 
moral effect of a prolonged discussion. 
After dinner, they reported acquittal.” 

There is a picture in my office called 
“The Twelfth Juror.” It shows a man 
sunk down in his chair at the end of a long 
table. His hands are thrust stubbornly 
into his pockets, his chin is forward. Sev- 
eral jurors, with their coats off, are argu- 
ing with him and berating him. Over in 
the corner is an exhausted juror wipin 
his brow. Another juror is yawning, and 
another has curled up and gone to sleep on 
two chairs. 

That is a realistic impression of what 
happens when there is a prolonged argu- 
ment. The discussion gets very hot, the 
personalities very intense; and sometimes, 
of course, racial and religious prejudices 
crop up. I have heard of cases in which 
jurors came to blows. 


ONCE I heard a story of what happened 
when a jury disagreed on a negligence 
case. À man was suing a public carrier for 
damages for personal injuries. The evi- 
dence indicated that the plaintiff had been 
careless and, in part, responsible for his 
own injuries. Six jurors believed that the 
pne should receive ten thousand dol- 
ars, and the six got five others to agree 
with them. The twelfth juror, a man with 
an enormous nose, finally offered to com- 
pons on a verdict of five thousand dol- 
ars. 

The jury, after further discussion, re- 
turned to the court-room and asked to 
have some of the evidence read to them. 
The Court took occasion to ask them to 
maké every reasonable effort to agree. 
When they had gone back to the jury- 
room, the man with the big nose still held 
out. 

One of the eleven jurors was slightly 
cross-eyed. Suddenly he got up and thrust 
his fist in front of the twelfth juror, and 
said, "I'll wring your nose for you when 
we get out of here. Look at you, keeping 
us here till all hours of the night!" 

“Do it now! Wring it now!" cried the 
big-nosed man, and he started after the 
cross-eyed man. 

They were separated by the other jur- 
ors, whereupon the big-nosed man said, 
“A fine chance we've got. to agree now! 
You won't catch me voting on the same 
side of a case with a man who can't look 
straight at what he wants to see!" 

Ten of the eleven jurors agreed to re- 
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industry. This made the cost prohibitive, ex- 
) cept for the wealthy few. 

ons But up in the snow-capped mountains of Switzerland a 

i modern manufacturing idea was stirring—the principle of 

, specialized labor. By 1840 this idea had assumed factory 

proportions. The first factory building was a mere assembling 
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went back to the maker of the broken part for repair. - 
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Which Wins Out? 


Get FREE the booklet that tells what 15 minutes a day will do 
to make a man think straight and talk well 


HICH wins out? The man 

who spends all his precious 
reading time with the daily paper? 
Or the more foresighted one who 
seizes upon every spare moment 
everywhere, to gain little by little, 
page by page, delightfully and 
easily that knowledge of the few 
truly great books which can lift 
men to distinction and success. 


What are the few great books 
— biographies, histories, 
dramas, poems, books of science 
and travel, philosophy and religion 
—that contain “‘the essentials of a 
liberal education"—the power to 
think straight and talk well? 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, from his 
lifetime of reading, study, and 
teaching, forty years of it as presi- 
dent of Harvard University, has 


novels, — 


booklet that you can have for the 
asking. In it are described the 
contents, plan, and purpose of 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


Every well-informed man and 
woman should at least know some- 
thing about this famous library, 


The free book tells about it—how 
Dr. Eliot has put into his Five-Foot 
Shelf “the essentials of a liberal 
education," how he has so arranged 
it that even “‘fifteen minutes a day" 
are enough, how in pleasant mo- 
ments of spare time, by using the 
reading courses Dr. Eliot has pro- 
vided for you, you can get the 
knowledge of literature and life, the 
culture, the broad viewpoint that 
every university strives to give. 


“For me," wrote one man who had sent 
in the coupon, “your little free book meant 
a big step forward, and it showed me 
besides the way to a vast new world of 
Pleasure." 


Every reader of The American 
Magazine is invited to have a copy 
of this handsome and entertaining 
little book, which is free, will be 
sent by mail, and involves no 
obligation of any sort. Merely 


answered that question in a free clip the coupon and mail it to-day. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY Am. 10-21 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 
mail, absolutely free = gunt obligation, send me the 
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scribing Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books and containing 
reading recommended by ol ard. 
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Dr. Eliot's plan of reading 
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duce the damages to five thousand dol- 
lars. The cross-eyed man was against 
that. Finally, he yielded, in the hope 
that the compromise would bring the case 
to a conclusion. “Pll do anything reason- 
able to get out of here," he said. 

“Well, I've told you I won't vote on the 
same side of a case with a cross-eyed man, 
and I won't!" said the twelfth juror. And 
he didn't. The case was reported out as a 
disagreement. 

Sometimes the stern-looking, heavy- 
jawed man who is rejected as a juror by a 
hiesa for fear his heart is as stern as his 
looks, proves to be the tenderest-hearted 
man on a jury. I remember hearing 
about such a man who was rejected be- 
cause of his stern appearance in two parts 
of a court, and was finally accepted in a 
third part of the same court. The case 
being tried was a breach of promise suit. 
It was admitted that the man, the defend- 
ant, had been engaged to marry the wom- 
an he had been calling on for over two 
years and a half. The lawyer for the de- 
fendant claimed, however, that after a 
quarrel, the woman herself had broken off 
the engagement. The woman’s attorney 
claimed there had been no quarrel. 

In summing up, the woman’s lawyer de- 
scribed his client's wounded feelings and 
stressed the humiliation she had suffered. 
When the case came to ballot in the jury 
room, the result was eleven to one against 
giving damages, and the twelfth juror in 
this case was the stern-looking man. 

““Yov’re not going to refuse to give that 
little woman anything at all!’ he ex- 
claimed. “What if she was a little hasty? 
Maybe she did say she hoped she’d never 
see him again. She didn’t mean anything 
by that. He'd got on her nerves. Any 
man ought to be able to stand a little 
thing like that from a lady whose parlor 
he has been occupying for two years and 
a half! She cooked his Christmas dinner, 
didn't she? He was there on Thanksgiv- 
ing and other holidays, wasn't he? Why, 
the man owes her a board bill, if nothing 


else!" 


THE eleven jurors were not convinced. 
The stern man was more convinced 
than ever. “I think he was looking for an 
excuse,” he said. “You ought to give her 
something.” 

Then the others asked how much he 
thought the woman ought to have. The 
stern man wasn’t very particular about 
that. ‘Something to soothe her feelings,” 
he said. 

“All right,” said one juror, “let him pay 
for the wear and tear on her furniture and 
the gas bill for three evenings a week dur- 
ing two years and a half. Give her five 
hundred’ dollars for cooking his holiday 
dinners! How's that?” 

The stern man was agreeable, and the 
verdict for the plaintiff was figured to 
amount to thirty-five hundred dollars, be- 
ing at the rate of about seven dollars a 
visit for the wear and tear on furniture 
and somewhere near a dollar a visit for the 
gas—a very liberal allowance if there had 
been no wounded feelings to soothe. 

Persons whose business is in court- 
rooms have come to recognize certain 
types of jurors almost at a glance, or at 
least from the way some of these men con- 
duct themselves in the jury-box. One of 
these types is known as the peewee. I 
have heard him called “an egotistical lit- 


tle bunch of humanity." He is generally 
as small in mentality as he is in stature. 
He is the fellow who has little authority 
at home and who is a joke at the office. 
Getting on a jury is the opportunity of his 
life to exercise authority. 

He goes into the jury-room with the 
idea E establishing his own importance. 
Whatever side the majority is on, he takes 
the other side. Until the very last he 
holds the other jurors at bay, not neces- 
sarily because of his convictions at all but 
because he wants to show what a strong 
man he is. He is the man who likes to 
tell, after the case is finished, how two or 
three prominent business men on the jury 
tried to win him over, and couldn't. 


ANOTHER type of man is known as “the 
third lawyer." He wants to ask ques- 
tions of everybody, the judge, the lawyers 
and witnesses. He tries to create an impres- 
sion in the court-room, whereas the peewee 
looks for his opportunity in the jury-room. 
The third lawyer's questions are likely to 
be irrelevant, as though he thought there 
were some vital or subtle details the law- 
yers would overlook. When he can't 
think of any more questions, he tells the 
judge how to have the shades or the win- 
dows adjusted, or he may tell the attend- 
ants where to put the cuspidors. 
Then there is the obstinate man. He 
is likely to make small things a matter of 
conscientious scruple. Often, he is ten- 
der-hearted. Sometimes, he is actually 
better qualified than the other jurors. In 
life outside a court-room we may think of 
him as a nuisance, but we have to respect 
him everywhere. He makes a good juror. 
Next come the “band-wagon boys." 
They pay very little attention to the case 
while it 1s being tried, and seem to know 
very little about it. In the jury-room, 
they take no part in the discussion until 
they see which way the cat is going to 
jump. They don’t want to be caught sid- 
ing with the minority. They want to be 
with the majority, regardless of the issue 


LJOTIC» ECA 
or the merits. l'he "band-wagon boys" , 


make poor jurors. 

The man known as “the spook” is not 
an uncommon character in our court- 
rooms. He never was in a court-room un- 
til he came there as a principal in some 
minor litigation, or as a minor witness in 
some important case. The proceedings 
fascinated him. He began to haunt 
court-rooms, and he is anxious to serve 
on cases so he can get right up close and 
see all the wheels go round. 
be put on the jury lists and to be called as 
often as possible. 

In the course of time, he may serve on 
quite a number of very small cases. A 


lawyer is not likely to permit him to serve | 
2 [L1] 
the | 


on an important case, because 
spook," while being examined as to his 
qualifications in court, probably shows 
such eagerness to give favorable answers 
that the lawyer suspects him of having a 
personal interest in the matter. 
Remember that I have been telling you 
about the peculiarities of jurors—the in- 
teresting and striking things that have 


come to my attention during many years. | 


The average juror takes his duty serious- 
ly. The overwhelming majority of cases 
are decided without prejudice, by earnest 
men, after deliberation that is strictly in 
accord with the oath the jurors take at 
the beginning of the case. 


He asks to | 


im Henrys Column 


Iam a Member 
of Two Clubs 


| One is chiefly used by middle aged and elderly 
men—hne old boys, all of us. The other is an 
athletic club—young fellows mostly. 


In the interest of science, I recently investi- 
gated the shaving technique of fifty members 
of each club. Nine out of fifty elderly men 
use Mennen Shaving Cream, and thirty-seven 
of the fifty young sports. 


I suppose there is a great psychological or 
philosophical truth concealed in the above fact, 
but I am chiefly concerned with the problem 
of brightening the sunset trail of my old 
| friends by blasting them loose from their 
addiction to hard soap. 


It's a terrible thought, but I wonder if we all 
reach an age when the intake valve of the old 
idea reservoir gets all rusted and refuses to 
open any more. 


Anyway, it’s not a tendency to be encour- 
aged. Every man ought to take out his 
habits and prejudices now and then and dust 
them off and scrutinize them to see if they 
measure up to the standards of youth. 


__No matter what sacrifice of preconceived 
ideas is involved, a man cannot afford to 
grow old. 


Lincoln and Napoleon and Alexander the 
Great had no choice—they had to use hard 
soap or raise beards—preferably the latter. 


But every man who ever made the daring 
experiment knows that Mennen’s is so 
infinitely superior to old-fashioned soap that 
even now, after months 
or years of gorgeous 
Mennen shaves, he still 
shudders when he recalls 
the old bloody combats 
with his beard. 


A man is young so long 
as he will try a better way. 
So I earnestly beg you to 
send 15 cents for my 
demonstrator tube. 


i 


e 
“ue Heng 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, N.J. U.S.A. 
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The 


biggest things in life. 


bulls-eye. 


way. 


true sights. 
The price is $3.00. 


Some of the best lessons a boy can learn are never taught in books. 
successful man has learned from a rifle, when a boy, lessons of steadfast pur- 
pose, self-discipline and keen alertness that he could obtain in no other 
Get your boy a King Air Rifle and teach him how to use it. 
today if he wants a King. f 
There are several different models of King Air Rifles, all made especially for , 
boys—all safe, accurate and easy to handle. 

undoubtedly the famous 1000-shot No. 5 King. 
A hammerless magazine repeater with lever action; black walnut stock and 
All parts interchangeable. 


LE FLOATING 
E^) TARGET 


AEDA 


Putz 


Mr. H. T. Webster, whose cartoons of boy life are known 
and loved by millions, has drawn the picture above as a 
contribution to our series by famous cartoonists. 


thrill that comes | 


once in a lifetime 


If your boy hasn't a gun—one that is all his own—he is missing one of the 
No other sport will give him that same keen thrill of 
pride and enjoyment that comes from sighting along the barrel of his own 
gun, and, by a pull of the trigger, sending his shot straight and true to the 


Manya , 


Ask him ' 


The most popular model is 


Length 36 inches; weight 2!$ lbs. 


= Your hardware or sporting goods dealer will show you the No. 5 King Air 
Rifle, at $3.00, cr any of the other straight shooting King Models at different 


prices. Write us for complete illustrated list, with prices. 


THE MARKHAM AIR RIFLE CO. 


PLYMOUTH, MICH. 


At all dealers— 
$3.00 
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ROBERSON SCHOOL OF PERSONALITY 


Resident and Correspondence School 


Personality Building; Science of Reading | Folk: Short, Story Writing; 
Art of Conversation; Character Revealed in Handwriting. 12 lessons 
$12.00. Character Analysis from photograph, $2.00; from Hand. 
writing, $1.00. Harriette Quon Roberson, Pres., Suite 751, Hotel 
Lafayette, Washington, D. C. 


Keith's $2. 50 Offer 


3 plan books, showing 100 
designs of artistic bunga- 
lows, cottages, or two- 
story houses—in frame, 
stucco and brick— with 
floor plans and descrip- 
tions, and 8 months’ 
subacription to Keith's 
Magazine, all for $2.50. 


by mail 


. , . 
Keith's Magazine iù 5; zoo bildina 
and decorating homes — 25c a copy on news-stands. With 
its help and Keith's Plans you can get the most distinctive, 
comfortable and satisfactory home with greatest economy. 


Set oí 8 plan books (260 plans)and Keith's for 12 months, $4.50 
Keith Corporation, 510 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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| 624 F Street 


for over 20 years an author- , 


PATENTS 


BOOKLET FREE HIGHEST REFERENCES 
PROMPTNESS ASSURED BEST RESULTS 
Send drawing or model for examination and report as 

to patentability. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
Washington, D. C. 


Agents: 90c an Hour 


Introduce ''Sodereze." A new wonder. A 

[r pure solder in paste form. Works like mazic. 

d Stopsall leaks. For mending water buckets, 

cooking utensils, milk pails, water tanks, tin 

roots—everything including granite ware, 
agate ware, tin, iron, copper, zinc, etc. 


Quick Sales—Nice Profit 


Everybody buys. Housewives, me- 
chanies, electricians, jewelers, plumb- 
era, touriste, automobilists, ete. No 
leak too bad to repair. Just apply a 
little "'Sodereze," light a match and 
that's all. Put up in iei hail metal tubes. Carry quantity right 
with you. Write for sample and special proposition to agents. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., 5376 American Building, Cincinnati, Ohio | 


The Most Wonderful 
Bird Dog in the 
World 


(Continued from page 50) 


morning in January, 1920, among the 
many crates of dogs put off at Grand 
Junction, was one about which a crowd 
gathered. For this crate contained Mary 
Mono: already one of the greatest dogs 
the game has ever produced. Already she 
had triumphed in every test. She had 
won championships on quail, on Hungarian 
partridges, on Chinese pheasants, so that 
from coast to coast her victories were 
known. Not only that, but she had won 
in bench shows in Madison Square Garden. 
There was only one honor left for her to 
win for her master—the Edward Dexter 


up 

Could she do this? Could she win the 
. National Championship three times? 
| Could one dog in the brief span of her 
active life do that which no group of dogs 
; had been able to do through the span of a 
generation of man? 

The day of her supreme trial dawned— 
half louis half clear—one of those 
dramatic days when the sun shines 
brilliantly, then goes under a cloud, then 
breaks out with startling brightness again 
on distant hills. At nine o'clock the 
judges rode up. Already the field had 
arrived. 


GENTLY Herb Tomlinson lifted Mary 
Montrose out of her crate. Twelve 
hours before she had eaten a piece of meat 
and three raw eggs. Since then she had 
fasted. Herb led her out in front of judges 
and field. 

“She never gets flustered,” Herb says. 
* You don't have to put the leash on her 


; at all unless you want to. She knows all 


about it. "Steady; that's her leash. ‘Go, 
little girl; that's her release." 

She was all bone and muscle. Her 
white coat glistened like drifted snow. 
She took her place without a tremor be- 
fore judges and audience, her keen nose 
pointed toward those straw and stubble 
fields with the bare winter woods beyond. 
Near by, with her handler, was Miss 
Pansy, Mary’s brace mate. 

We will not go with any detail into the 
events of that day. With any other do; 
than Mary Montrose, Miss Pansy would 
have run a brilliant race. But the dog 
doesn’t live that can keep the pace Mary 
sets. Through fields of broomstraw, 
across bottoms of stubble, over distant 
hills, she sped more widely and boldly 
than ever before. On covey after covey 


| she flashed into point, remained steady to 


shot, then dashed on to other coveys be- 
yond. 

She was driven that night into town, 
where on every corner aud in every res- 
taurant men were talking about her. 
That was a great race she had run. But 
the championship was not hers yet, the 
fight was not over. A few days before, 
Cobb's Hall, famous setter belonging to 
Ty Cobb, had also run a great race. No 
charge has ever been made, even by those 
envious of her, that the judges favored 
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Mary Montrose. And that night came 
the order from them summoning Mary 
Montrose and Cobb’s Hall to run over 
again, in competition, and in a second 
race for the National Championship. 

This happens every now and then: 
when two dogs stand out in the judges 
minds after all the races are over. They 
want to see those two outstanding dogs 
work together on the same day, under the 
same conditions. Ty Cobb himself, hastily 
summoned, hurried to Grand Junction. 
Seldom in field trial history has excite- 
ment run so high. . . 

And so, for the last time, in a great 
event, Herb Tomlinson lifted his pride out 
of her crate, and led her in front of the 
judges; and at his side walked the handler 
of Cobb's Hall, and in front of him the 
handsome and distinguished setter. 

All that winter morning these two 
battled for the championship. Now and 
then came the staccato of a shrill whistle, 
the cry “ Point, Judges!" and then the 
pounding of horses’ feet. 


"THERE is something theatrical about 
Mary Montrose. Everybody who has 
seen her run testifies to that. Apparently 
she loves to flash into view on distant 
hills; to be silhouetted against horizon 
lines. And this element of the theatrical 
came out strikingly in the last point she 
was ever to make in the field trial game. 

The gruelling three-hour heat was 
almost over. One more extensive bottom 
led to high, bold hills that mark the 
eastern end of the course. As judges, 
handlers, and field descended the western 
hills that lead into this bottom, Mary 
made a long and brilliant " cast"—that is, 
in obedience to Herb’s wave of the hat 
onward, she sped across the bottom 
toward those outstanding hills. 

For several minutes she was lost to 
view in the thickets bordering a creek. 
Then far ahead, outlined against those 
hills, she appeared once more. Suddenly 
she stopped, and Herb Tomlinson, rising 
in his saddle, threw up his arm and cried 
“Point.” And for the last time Mary 
Montrose heard the sound she loves—the 
pounding of many horses’ feet. 

It was the last stand. The birds rose, 
Mary remained. steady, and Colonel 
Merriman, senior judge, declared the 
race over and ordered Cobb's Hall in. 
Some delay was experienced in locating 
him. When Mary sped across the bottom 
he had turned to the side in the direction 
of the woods. Meanwhile, the decision 
had not been announced. Was Mary 
Montrose three times Champion? 

The crowd of horsemen and horsewomen 
formed a circle about her, and waited 
while the search went on for Cobb’s Hall. 
The day had turned cold, and Mary began 
to tremble slightly. Suddenly Joe Crane, 
one of Mr. Ziegler’s handlers, sprang from 
his horse and hurried to her, pulling off 
his coat as he went. The next minute he 
had wrapped her in it and stood beside 
her in his shirt sleeves in the cold wind. 

At last came Cobb’s Hall, following his 
handler and panting hard and fast. 

The crowd remained silent while the 
three judges withdrew and conferred 
briefly. Then Colonel Merriman left the 
other judges and rode to the crowd. The 
colonel is a ruddy old gentleman, white- 
haired and white-mustached. He wears 
a wide-brimmed hat and sits very erect on 


-They may be known as “silent men.” 


Astonishing facts about 
your English 


How Sherwin Cody, by means of a remarkable invention has inproved 
the speech and writing of thousands of people in fifteen minutes a day. 


By M. B. SACKHEIM 


A certain young man in 
New York is today at the 
head of a flourishing busi- 
ness, Fifteen years ago he 
was a newsboy hawking 
papers around the Loop in 
Chicago. Now he sits writ- 
ing at his desk, and every 
day literally thousands of 

people do what he wills 
them to do. What lifted him out of the 
crowd of millions of other people who have 
had only grammar school training? Noth- 
ing but a remarkable command of the 
English language, which he managed by 
constant practice to obtain. 


This is not an unusual instance of the 
enormous monetary value of a command of 
language. Stories no less inspiring can prob- 
ably be gathered everywhere. For not one 
person in a thousand rises to eminence in his 
chosen field unless he is able to express his 
thoughts in clear, crisp, idiomatic English. 


All the many recipes for success can be 
summed up in this simple principle: You 
must be able to make other people do what 

ou want. How is that possible if you are 
andicapped in your power of expression? 

OW can you move others by inspiration, 
how can you persuade and convince— when 
your vocabulary is sadly limited and you 
cannot speak either fluently or correctly? In 
every field the outstanding men are those 
who speak and write with clarity and force, 

ut 
when they must talk, they can do so! Their 
words bite like chisels into the brains of other 
people, and their will is carried out! 


What Cody did at Gary 


It is not so difficult to attain, this mastery 
of our mother-tongue. Sherwin Cody dis- 
covered, in scientific tests, which he person- 
ally gave to tens of thousands of people, the 
reason why most of us cannot express our- 
selves correctly and forcefully. Most people 
do not write and speak good English, simply 
because they never formed the habit of do- 
ing so. In fact, they have usually formed the 
habit of using a loose and incorrect English. 


Now the formation of any habit comes 
only from practice. Here is an illustration: 
Some years ago, Mr. Cody was invited by 
William Wirt, author of the famous Gary 
System of Education, to teach English to 
all upper grade pupils in Gary, Indiana. 
By means of unique practice exercises, Mr. 
Cody secured more improvement in these 
pupils in five weeks than had previously 
been obtained by similar pupils in two years 
under old methods. There was no guess- 
work about these results. They were proved 
by scientific comparisons. 


The Biggest Concerns Help 

Mr. Cody has been aided in his experi- 
ments by such firms as the National Cash 
Register Co., Swift Co., Sears, Roebuck &Co., 
National Cloak and Suit Co., Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Co., and a number of others of 
like standing. They allowed him to test their 
thousands of employees, 


Prominent educators agree with him that 


‘his method is based on the soundest psycho- 


logical principles. He has always known 
what to teach; he knows good English him- 
self (so do thousands of teachers). The 


problem has simply been: How fo impart to 
others the ability to speak correctly and 


. fluently, which he himself possessed. He 


solved the problem by inventing a device, 
upon which the Government granted him a 
patent, and which is called *The Sherwin 
Cody 100% Self-Correcting Device.” 


Cody’s Remarkable Invention 


The basic principle of Mr. Cody’s new in- 
vention is habit forming. Anyone can learn 
fo write and speak fluently by constantly 
using the correct forms. But how is one to 
know in each case what is correct? Mr. 
Cody solves this problem in a simple, unique, 
sensible way. 


Suppose he, himself, were standing forever 
at your elbow. Every time you mispro- 
nouncedor misspelled a word, every time you 
violated correct grammatical usage, every 
time you used the wrong word to express 
what you meant, suppose you could hear 
him whisper: "That is wrong, it should be 
thus and so." In a short time you would 
habitually use the correct form and the right 
words in speaking and writing. : 


If you continued to make the same mis- 
takes over and over again, each time patiently 
he would tell you what was right. The 
100 % Self-Correcting Device doesexactly this 
thing. It is Cody’s silent voice behind you, 
ready to speak out whenever you commit 
an error. It finds your mistakes and con- 
centrates on them. 


Only 15 minutes a day 
Nor is there very much to learn. In Mr. 
Cody’s years of experiment he brought to 


light some highly astonishing facts about 
English. 


He has spent years fabulating common errors and 
he found forinstancethat a list ofone hundred words 
(with their repetitions) make up more than half of 
all our speech and letter writing. Similarly he proved 
that there were no more than one dozen fundamental 
principles of punctuation. Finally, he discovered that 
twenty-five fypical errors in grammar constituted 
nine-tenths of our everyday mistakes. 


When onehas learned to avoid these comparatively 
few common errors, how readily can one obtain that 
facility of speech which stamps the person of breed- 
ing and education! 

When the study of English is made so simple, it 
becomes clear that progress can be made in a very 
short time. No more than fifteen minutes a day is 
required. Fifteen minutes, not of study, but of fas- 


cinating practice! 


Send for this free book 


There is a detailed description of Mr. Cody's 
new invention, in a fascinating little book, called 
; How to Speak and Write Masterly English." This 
is published by the Sherwin Cedy School of English, 
in Rochester. It can be had by anyone, free, upon 
request. The book is more than a prospectus. Un- 
questionably it tells one of the most interesting 
Stories about education in English that has ever been 
written. Sherwin Cody has really placed an excel- 
lent command of the English language within the 
grasp of everyone. If you are interested in hearing 
more in detail what his new invention can do for 

ou, send for this book, "How to Speak and Write 

asterly English." Tear out the coupon now, so 

that you will not forget to write, or send a letter or 
postal card now. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
910 Searle Building Rochester, N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLI A 
910 Searle Building, Rochester, N. TH 


Please send me your new Free Book, “How to Speak 


and Write Masterly English." 
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The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


INVEST ON FACTS 


Before you invest your money you 
will want to know the facts about 
every offering you consider. 


Our Bond Department is a storehouse 
of information concerning 


Safety 
Interest Yield 
Marketability, and 
Collateral Value 


of practically every important security 
on the market. This information is 
yours for the asking, without obligation. 


Every investor's securities should be 
reviewed periodically by some one in 
close touch with investment condi- 
tions. Let our officers perform this 
service for you. At the same time if 
you wish, we shall be glad to suggest 
conservative investments yielding 


5X4 96 to 8%. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


CONTINENTAL end COMMERCIAL 


TRUST anv SAVINGS BANK. 
Chicago 


silver buttons of his riding waistcoat are 
carved the heads of a dozen champions. 
There was no sound from the crowd, but 
from the ground, where they now stood 
side by side, came the pantings of the two © 
dogs who had run so fast and so long. 

“Gentlemen—” began Colonel Merri- 
man. 

That night the Twentieth Century 
Limited was rushing from New York to 
Chicago. In one of the staterooms was a 
young man on a business trip to Chicago. 
At midnight a porter knocked at the door 
of this stateroom and handed the young 
man a telegram. 

As he glanced at it, William Ziegler 
knew that he owned a dog who had done 
something no other dog had ever done— 
that he owned not only the greatest living 
dog, but perhaps the greatest dog that 
ever lived. Thetelegram heread was this: 


Mary Montrose wins National Champion- 
ship for third time. 


MARY B. MULLETT tells next 
month the wonderful story of a 
famous inventor—Dr. Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell. You will find in this article 
the story of one of the greatest legal 
fights in history, and learn how 
Doctor Bell has met the two tests by 
which every human being must be 
judged. 


How One Man 
Trained His Wife to 
Take Care of Herself 


(Continued from page 34) 


started in Johnstown, New York. He 
hadn't enough money to go on the road 
as his own salesman; so he wentout selling 
gloves as a main line and sold his own 
product ‘on the side’ after his day's work 
for the glove house. 

“ My husband used to take me with him 
on business trips whenever I could go. 
Often, when it was impossible for me to 
get away from my home duties, he took 
the boys. They used to go with him when 
they were so small that they were actually 
wearing kilts! Most men would rage at the 
idea of being ‘saddled’ with children on a 
business trip. But my husband did it on 
his own initiative. 

* Back of it all was his sense of responsi- 
bility toward us. He knew—as every 
man knows if he will admit the thought— 
that the time might come when we would 

thrown on our own resources. If that 
time should come, he could not help us 
then. But he could help us in advance. 

“All through my married life, and all 
through the boyhood of our two sons, we 
three were being brought up to be able to 
cope with life. We met business men and 
heard the discussions between them and 
my husband. To his wisdom and patience 
—for it probably would have been easier 
many times for him just to go his own way 
without consultation or explanation—we 
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owed much happiness then and, later, 
safety. 

“One of his enterprises was a newspaper, 
and he decided to erect a five-story building 
which would house the newspaper plant 
and contain about fifty offices besides. 

“He became ill about that time, and 
almost without realizing what was hap- 
pening I found myself handling various 
matters in this connection. He had a 
quiet way of saying, ‘You decide that,’ or, 
* You attend to that,’ and then leaving me 
to do it. And because we had talked over 
the whole thing together, I did go ahead 
and make the necessary decisions. But I 
often had to go to him for the authority to 
m them out, and once he said: 

Why do you come to me?’ 

“T explained that legally I had no 
power to sign contracts. 

“Oh!” hesaid; ‘that’s easily arranged.’ 
And he immediately had the necessary 
papers made out, placing me in full charge. 
* AT ONE time, when my husband was 

at home, a man came, representing a 
firm that manufactured elevators. I was 
present while the men talked over the 
matter; but I thought my husband was 
going to make that decision, for elevators 
were certainly not in my line. I was 
rather taken aback when he turned to me 
and inquired what I was going to do. 

*** Whatever you say,’ I told him 

“<I have nothing to say,’ he said. ‘You 
are buying these elevators.’ 

“I knew that meant I was buying them, 
so I set to work to learn about elevators; 
and before the man left, I had given my 
order for those to go in the new building. 
My husband did not interfere or even 
offer advice. That was his way. Having 
placed the responsibility on my Md 
he neither helped nor hampered m 
When the man had gone, I said, "Did 1 
do right?” 

“*Yes,’ he replied—and said nothing 
more. 

“That, too, was his way. He never 
tried to make me ‘feel goo ” by praising 
or flattering me for anything I did in 
business. And he was wise. If he had 
been enthusiastic I should not have 
studied results, to find out for myself 
whether I had done the right thing. And 
I should have grown to depend on praise, 
to expect it—and to be fooled by it. 

“When my husband was away on one 
of his business trips, his private secretary 
died. He had been with the business for 

ears and held a very unusual place there. 
Because of this fact, I was asked whether 
the plant should be closed immediately as 
a mark of honor to an old and trusted 
employee. I had to decide the matter at 
once; and I said we would not close, 
except on i day of the funeral. In the 
meantime, I myself went to the office desk 
and handled the matters that required 
attention. When my rupan returned, 
I asked him if he approv. 

*** Yes,’ he said. ee was all right.’ 

* What I wanted, of course, was to have 
him say, 'Yes, indeed! You did exactly 
right. Just what I should have done if I 
had been here! You showed remarkable 
judgment!’ And so on and on. But he 
did not treat me like an inexperienced out- 
sider who surprised him by doing the 
correct thing; but as if it were quite 
natural that I should do it, and as if 
flattery had no place in business. 


Leadership 


In every industry—in every branch of com- 
merce--some man is inexorably rising to leadership 
because his fellows have confidence in his judgment 
and faith in his honesty and purpose. 


Leadership is not a reward but a job—a com- 
mand from society to make selfish interest serve the 
interest of all—to point the way for all to prosper. 


The greatness of a merchant is measured by the 
number of people who believe in him. 


To build a powerful organization, an employer 
must first win the loyalty of his employes by being 
loyal to them. 


Business is pushing forward toward the solution 
of many problems. Men look for a broader accep- 
tance of economic truths and for the observance of 
higher standards. From the tangle of international 
conflict, social unrest and commercial uncertainties 
must come an era of better methods, better banking, 
better business. 


The leaders of business must assume responsi- 
bilities greater than men have heretofore been asked 
to shoulder. 


Upon the character of our leaders—upon their 
vision, courage, determination, wisdom and honesty— 
depends our progress toward better times. 


The National Bank of Commerce in New York 
cooperates with business leadership which measures 
up to the requirements of the times. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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THE 
WONDERLAND 
Or THE WORLD 
The National Parks of the 


nation are the wonderlands 
of the world. This year, 
more than ever before, the 
National Parks will appeal 
to nature lovers the world 
over. The Government and 
railroads are co-operating to 
make it possible for more 
Americans to view the glories 
of their own country. 


TRAVELERS' 


A-B-A Ei Cheques 


are also co-operating by 
supplying travelers with safe 
and suitable travel funds. 


AB-A Cheques are 


—universally used and accepted 

—your countersignature in presence 
of acceptor identifies you 

—safe to have on the person be- 
cause they cannot be used until 
they have been countersigned by 
the original holder 

—safer than money, and frequently 
more convenient than Letters of 
Credit because the bearer is less 
dependent on banking hours. 

—issued by banks everywhere in 

denominations of $10, $20, $50, 

and $100 

—compact, easy to carry, handy to 

use 

BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 

New York City 


Fruitland Park in Florida's lake jeweled high- 
lands will appeal to the homeseeker who, whether 
wishing land or an orange grove, desires the best. 
Write for book of actual photographs and learn 
how you can own your own grove on easy pay- 
ments. BOARD OF TRADE, 317 Trade Ave- 
nue, Fruitland Park, Florida. 


FIRST IN SAFETY 
FIRST IN INCOME 


4 % 
INVESTORS BONDS 


LOSELY allied with the Madison & 

Kedzie State Bank, one of Chicago's 
strongest and most conservative banking in- 
stitutions, and backed by a record of 17 years 
of safety, The Investors Company merits 
your confidence, just as it possesses the implic- 
it confidence of thousands of other investors. 


NVESTORS BONDS are first mortgages 


on the most desirable city property—one of the 
safest and most stable forms of investment known. 


EVEN per cent interest—that is the unusually 
attractive income you receive. 


It ARN more about INVESTORS BONDS. 
including our partial payment plan, which 
allows you to start with as little as $10. 


Write TODAY for Booklets No. M-113 


Che INVESTORS 
COMPANY 


MADISON & KEDZIE STATE BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


Southern Office: 
Inter-Southern Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you can do with 
it. Many cartoonists and illustra- 
tors earning $30.00 to $200.00 or 


more per week were trained by my 
persona! indi vidual lessons by mail 
Landon Picture Charts make orici- 
nal drawing easy to learn. Send tch 
a ss for sample ure 
list of successful s 5 J 
ce of what you can accom- 
state age. 

THE LANDON SCHOOL 
1446 National Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


are.you — 
Building? 


Free Book of 
House Plans 


Shows plans and pictures of many beautiful homes. 
See how you can build a fireproof home at a cost of 
only 5% more than for wood. Erect a house that 
will stand for centuries, that needs no yearly. painting, 
that enjoys low insurance rates. 


Hollow Tile homes save fuel—are warmer in winter 
and cooler in summer. Send today for free Home Book. 


Yours for the asking. 


Hollow Building Tile Association 
Dept. 371¢, Conway Bldg., Chicago 


Th- Most Economical Form of Permanent Construction 


HOLLOW TILE 


“When my husband died, our elder son 
was nineteen and the younger one fifteen. 
A half interest in the ELO was left to 
me; the other half in trust for the two 
boys. I became responsible, not only for 
what was my own, bat also for the future 
of my children. If it had not been for the 
way my husband had prepared me to 
meet this crisis, I cannot tell what would 
have happened. 

“My older son was in the Wharton 
School of Finance. When Mr. Knox be- 
came ill I had him come home and take 
his father's chair. But he became ill 
almost immediately, so I took over the 
management myself. He lived six years; 
but never was able to take an active part 
in the conduct of the business. I have 
been at the head of it ever since my 
husband's death. 

“At first, it took all the courage I had— 
and more knowledge than I possessed. I 
had gained a general idea of it; but when 
it came to the details of actual transac- 
tions I found that I was very ignorant. I 
had to buy large quantities of supplies, for 
example, and I didn't know what I ought 
to pay for them. Men have told me since 
that 1 was a shrewd buyer. When they 
say that, I laugh and tell them that they 
taught me. 

“My husband had told me of buying 
supplies, and sometimes told me what he 
paid. But prices fluctuated. And I didn’t 
happen to know whether the first prices 
asked were the ones paid. So I began by 
putting indirect questions. This brought 
out the fact that the price was shaded for 
various conditions. Then I knew that the 
‘asking price’ was not inviolably fixed. 
And after that I bought just as low as I 
possibly could. 


“T REMEMBER the first contract I 

signed for supplies. It came to eighty- 
five thousand dollars—and I lay awake 
most of that night, wondering whether I 
had done the right thing ornot. But when 
I had to make a decision, I made it. 

“At the very outset, I decided that, as 
I was to be responsible for the business, I 
would run it my own way. My way might 
not be the best way for someone else; but 
neither could I adopt another person’s 
methods and succeed with them. 

"My husband had gone into various 
things for publicity purposes. He had a 
string of race horses, for example, and he 
was promoting aviation. He believed in 
the business value of keeping one’s name 
before the public, even in ways not at all 
connected with his business. But when I 
had to decide these matters, I found that 
I did not believe in the value of that kind 
of publicity when I was handling the busi- 
ness, so I sold the race horses and the 
airplanes. 

“T invested profits in good securities. 
I used the income from these investments 
to increase our appropriation for straight 
advertising. Every year since I took over 
the business, that appropriation has grown 
larger. 

“I spoke of the paper my husband 
owned. When he died I had the books 
gone over by public accountants, and 
found that the newspaper was being run 
at a loss. My husband had thought the 
paper valuable in an indirect way. | 
doubted this. I did not want to dispose of 
it immediately, however, because I could 
not sell it to advantage at the time. Sol 
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set to work to put it on a sounder basis. 

“I found that various expenses con- 
nected with the staid per were bein 
charged to the gelatin business. When I 
told the manager of the paper that this 
must stop, he said it couldn't be done; 
that the newspaper business wouldn't be 
able to stand it. 

** "Then it must go!’ I said. ‘A business 
that can't earn its own expenses has no 
right to exist.’ 

“The paper was published in Glovers- 
ville ud there was a branch office in 
Johnstown. The business had been run 
from Gloversville. I made my office in our 
gelatin factory at Johnstown the head- 
quarters for the financial part of every- 
thing. All checks, requisitions, and con- 
tracts had to be signed by me. In this 
way I knew what was being done. Before 
long things began to look Peter A year 
and a half later, I sold the paper and job- 
printing plant to the two men I had put in 
charge of it. I took a mortgage from them, 
and in a few years they had paid the whole 
thing up. 

“Te had been a profitable transaction 
for them and I was relieved of a burden I 
did not want to carry. I believe in concen- 
trating on one thing. The paper was a 
side issue that took time and thought 
which, I felt, could be better put into the 
conduct of the gelatin business. 


"I HAVE been asked why I did not use 
my profits to expand the business. In 
one way, I did. I used part of the profits in 
improving the product and in advertising. 
I built an entirely new factory, and put 
money into improved methods of handling 
materials and of packing the finished 
product. 

“I am almost ashamed to confess it, 
but I have never had to go to the banks 
for credit. I know that many business 
men will consider this almost a proof of 
bad management. But, as I said before, 
. l had to follow my own ideas. I always 
had a certain amount of cash in the bank, 
and [ invested in good, sound securities. 

*What was the result? I never was 
caught in a tight place without resources 
of my own. During the war, gelatin 
manufacturers had to meet difficult con- 
ditions. We could not get supplies from 
Europe. Our product was classified 
among the nonessentials of industry. 
But I was in an excellent position to meet 
this emergency. We were not burdened 
with outside obligations and the previous 
profits, which had been invested, were 
now extremely useful as available funds 
and as a source of income. By providing 
a sound financial foundation for the busi- 
ness, instead of putting everything into an 
expanded superstructure, we were unshaken 
by the economic storm. Our "expansion " 
had been only through a substantial 
building of the business to over three 
times its former volume. 

“When I put up the new factory, I paid 
more attention to design than to size. It 
is not very much larger than the old one, 
but it is so much better planned and 
equipped that we can handle a much 
greater volume of business in it. In addi- 
tion, Í bought into a factory at Camden, 
New Jersey, where all the preliminary 
manufacturing is done. And I established 
a branch in Canada. But all this grew out 
of the business itself. It was not achieved 
by borrowing. I do not believe in stretch- 


“I suess—’ 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES 


? 


r | *OO often a guess on investments means 
as little as a guess on the weather. 


A carefully selected investment must be 
based on a study of facts—not guesses, 


Our representatives who talk with an av- 
erage of 3000 banks a day are welcome 
because they are offering securities which 
have been bought on facts, not guesses. 


Select your investments as carefully as your 
banker selects his. 


We invite you to get in touch with our 
nearest office. Write for Current List A.Q.167. 


Offices in more than 50 cities. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


line. Exclusive and enlarged list of prospects, © 
big commission and attractive combinations. For 
particulars write to General Sales Manager. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 


416 West Thirteenth Street New York City 


ACCEPTANCES 


P. F. Collier & Son Company, having merged into 
its business on the Five Foot Shelf of Books 
and other titles, all the Harper subscription 
Book sets, including Mark Twain, now offers 
experienced Book Salesmen an exceptional 
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Learn the Auto and 
Tractor Business 
In Detroit 


the Auto Center 


On January Ist there 
were over 9,250,000 
automobiles in the 
United States. 9,250,000 
motors to be kept run- 
ning, as many batteries, 
electrical systems, transmissions, steering 
ete., to be kept in repair, 45,000,000 tires 
MORE REPAIR WORK THAN 
EVER BEFORE 
There is no limit to the opportunities for 
trained men. But untrained men are being 
crowded out. 
AUTO ELECTRICIANS GET 
BIGGEST PAY 
Nine out of ten mechanics out of work to- 
day are those who do not know the clectrical end 
Our course teaches this thoroughly. Good men are 
always in demand. Earn more by knowing more. 
LEARN BY OUR FACTORY AND 
DEALER ENDORSED METHODS 
Packard Motor Car Co. says: ‘‘We have 
no hesitancy in recommending the M. 8. S.in 
every particular." Cadillac Motor Car € 
"We beli you have the best and most comp 
school in the country." International Harvester 
Co. says: "We will gladly co-operate with you 
through our 90 branches.'" 
BE A TRAINED MAN 
Fit yourself to fill a bigger job or to have 
a paying business of your own. 
WE TEACH: Autos, trucks, tractors, 
* tire repairing, brazing 


machine 


gears, 


welding, battery repairing, shop 


farm equipment, ete. 
New 188- 


FREE CATALOG ;; ‘SS 


alog just issued, a book tel 
of the opportunities for you 
Shows over a hundred new 
pictures of equipment, let- 
ters from manufacturers, 
dealers and graduates. Full 
information free. 


and 
work, 


Michigan State Auto School 
A. G. Zeller, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
90 Auto Bldg., 3729 Woodward Ave. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


TM... m rer 
College of Dentistry, University of Illinois 
(Co-educational) 

A four year course leading to the degree of Doctor of Den- 
tal Surgery. One year in accredited college required for 
admission: 6 hours chemistry, 6 hours biology or physics 
and 6 hours English, 6 hours electives (a modern foreign 
language, history, mathematics, technical drawing, shop 
practice), 6 free electives. To students presenting 3 years 
of college B. S. degree is obtainable after second year. 
Equipment unexcelled. Located in heart of Chicago's 

hospital center. Write for catalogue. Secretary, 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY 
Box 43, 1838 W. Harrison St. Chicago, Ill. 


ROOSEVELT MILITARY ACADEMY 


Perpetuates the vigorous ideals and robust Americanism 
of Theodore Roosevelt. Strong outdoor life; progressive 
curriculum. Fits boys for leadership. Unusual advisory 
board. Write to JOHN A, CARRINGTON, HEADMASTER, 
for Catalog. West Englewood, N. J. 


MARION INSTITUTE 


THE ARMY AND NAVY COLLEGE 


Col. W. L. Murfee, Pres., Box G, Marion, Alabama. 
prae re tere €—— ÀUnÓ—Á Bakanak Kankaita 


Hollins College 


FOR WOMEN 


Founded 1842 Standard College Courses for Bach- 
elor of Arts and Bachelor of Music degrees. Admis- 
sion by certificate and examination. 290 students. 
Healthful location in mountains of Va. For catalogue 
and views address 


Matty L. Cocke, Pres't, Box 343 Hollins, Va. 
— 


“Bishopthorpe Manor 


Box 249, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Prepares girls for college or for life. Special two-year 
finishing course for High School graduntes. Music, 
Art, Household Arts and Sciences. Arts and Crafts, 
Expression and Secretarial work. 

High, healthful location New gymnasium and tiled 
on the slope of the Lehigh swimming pool. Tennis, 
Mountains. Nenr New basketball, skating, riding, 
York and Philadelphia. ete. Aesthetic and Folk 


——— 


Bishop Ethelbert Dancing. Address 
Talbot, Claude N. Wyant, 
Visitor. Principal 


ing credit to the limit. It puts one in a 
dangerous position. 

“In some ways, I have been handi- 
capped because Làm a woman. For in- 
stance, I am at a disadvantage because I 
do not have the same degree of association 
with business men which is easy and 
natural for a man to enjoy. Men meet 
one another constantly in clubs, hotels, 
smoking compartments on trains. They 
talk over business conditions and the 
information they get is very useful. 

“When I first took charge of the busi- 
ness, I had so many worries and anxieties 
that I used to try to guard my time from 
interruption. Whenever posible, I would 
have someone else see the advertisin 
agents and the supply salesmen. But 
found that I was ‘missing a trick’ when 
I did this. Through those men I could get 
contact with the general business world. 

“The hardest thing for me to do was to 
learn to be an executive, to delegate duties 
to other people. I am inclined to think 
that this would be the hardest thing for 
any woman to learn, especially if she went 
into business at the age when I entered it. 
Before my husband’s death I had six or 
seven employees under my charge at 
home. And my husband often said to me: 

"'You work harder than all these 
people put together. That's not the way 
to manage.' 

“He was quite right. Women are in- 
clined to supervise personally every detail 
of their households, instead of directing 
things to be done and holding each servant 
or employee responsible. We women 
know that, as a rule, personal supervision 
of details in necessary in a household. But 
the point is that if we do go into business, 
the róle of executive is not an easy one for 
us. I had to train myself not to keep on 
carrying a responsibility after I had placed 
it on someone else's shoulders. Now I 
give my orders—and then expect results. 


“I STILL conduct my home, as well as 
my business. But I run my homein a 
more businesslike way. For instance, I 
have large grounds, and hothouses for 
furnishing flowers in winter and bedding 
plants and shrubbery for the gardens in 
summer. The expense was pretty heavy, 
so I determined to try to reduce it. When 
I began thinking about it, we were raising 
a few orchids. I put two thousand and 
five hundred dollars into more orchid 
plants, and sold the flowers we produced. 
In two years they paid back my invest- 
ment in the plants. I put one thousand 
and five hundred dollars more into addi- 
tional plants. I had to have the hothouses 
and the gardeners anyway. Through the 
sale of orchids alone I now pay for all 
the coal for the hothouses. The orchids 
‘support’ the flower beds for the grounds. 
I give away, to friends, to hospitals, and 
to other institutions, countless thousands 
of flowers. I never sell an orchid in 
Johnstown. l give them away. The out- 
side sale pays for a great deal of pleasure 
in that way. 

“I tried to carry out, in the case of 
miy son, the methods my husband used. 

hen my son married, the idea seemed 
to be that he and his wife would live at 
home with me, instead of leaving me alone 
in a big house. But no house is big enough 
to accommodate two heads! I had always 
been the head of my own home, and I did 
not want to give up that privilege. My 
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* | daughter-in-law was equally entitled to 


the privilege of being the head of her 
home. So I had them live by themselves. 

“And I insisted that they stand on their 
own feet! I made my son have his own 
garage. He couldn't keep his car in mine, 
even though there was ample room. I 
wouldn't even let him take ice out of my 
ice house. Not that I begrudged him any- 
thing! But I knew that he would be 
stronger if he were independent." 

When Mrs. Knox told me this, we were 
at luncheon in a New York club. And 
sitting opposite her, at the table, was the 
son of whom she was talking. They 
looked across at each other, a look of 
affectionate comradeship which was a fine 
thing to see between mother and son. 

T used to think some of the things 
Mother expected of me were pretty hard," 
said young Mr. Knox. “But I have 
learned to thank her for them now. 

* But when I grew to be a man, she 
expected me to take a man's responsibili- 
ties. She and my father had trained me 
to meet them. They had done their part. 
And when the time came, it was up to me 
to do mine. I have been in the business 
now about eight years. I share the re- 
sponsibilities with Mother—but she is the 
boss. Don't make any mistake about 
that! And she's a mighty good boss, too!" 


LOOKED at the woman whose husband 

had "brought her up" to meet the 
emergency which so many women have 
to face without preparation. She is over 
sixty years old, but she looks more than 
ten years younger than that. She was 
alert, interesting, perfectly poised. With 
it all, she was a charming woman; ex- 
quisitely “ *groomed" and personally at- 
tractive. I compared her, mentally, with 
certain elderly widows I know: shabby, 
discouraged, worn out with worry and 
helpless anxiety. When I said something 
of all this, she replied quickly: 

*"Yes—the thing that kills is helpless 
anxiety! The worry over what you can't 
do—not the constructive planning of 
what you are going to accomplish. The 
woman who is doing things does not grow 
old half as fast as the one who has nothing 
to do, or is not fitted to do what must be 
done if she is to be saved from unwilling 
and unhappy dependence. To accom- 
plish things gives you interest and con- 
fidence—and—” 

i a she hesitated, her son laughed boy- 
ishly. 

“Pep, Mother!" he said. “That’s the 
word. Pep!" And he added, with con- 
viction: "She's got it!" 

His mother shook her head at him 
laughingly. Then she turned to me and 
sal 

* "There is one more thing I want to say: 
I have been dealing with business men for 
thirteen years now, and I have found 
them, in the majority of cases, just and 
honorable. I will not say what might have 
happened if I had not had any Tubes 
training and had not been able to ‘hold up 
my end’ of affairs with at least some judg- 
ment. A person with neither training nor 
ability has no place in business. It is too 
much to expect that ‘the other fellow’ 
shall carry his load and, at the same time, 
carry your burdens, too. But if you have 
the training and ability to do your part, 
I have found that a woman in business 
can expect fair treatment from men.” 
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A Bible Text That 
Worked a 


Business Miracle 
(Continued from page 37) 


the matter out, and I came to the conclu- 
sion that my sons had sized the situation 
up correctly. 

“All right; I'll close out my business," 
I finally announced. “We will make up 
and sell this lot of cloth which we have on 
hand. Then Pll buy that farm back in 
Indiana that I have long dreamed of 
owning. But, so long as we do run we're 
going to treat our people right." 

'The next morning called my workers 
together and announced a wage scale 
higher than any ever paid before in the 
city in a shop such as ours. 

told the nice old lady and the little 
hunchback girl that thenceforth they 
would receive twelve dollars a week in- 
stead of four. Nearly everyone was to 
be paid at least twenty dollars a week. I 
made nq promise about anyone's job Zast- 
ing; but | told my people that so long as 
the business continued I was going to try 
honestly to apply the Golden Rule. 

There was a buzz of interest as I walked 
away. Some of the workers seemed be- 
wildered. They talked it all over. 

* Darned if I don't believe he means 
it!” exclaimed the little Italian presser. 

“Let’s get busy!” 


HE shop took on a new atmosphere. 

Everyone buckled down to ate and 
seemed happy in being busy. More and 
more suits were turned out daily. I 
didn’t follow details very much, for I was 
occupied with plans for closing out the 
business. We began the preparation of a 
report that had to be submitted to the 
State authorities before a voluntary 
liquidation could take place. 

Several weeks later a friend of mine told 
me he was having serious financial difh- 
culties. Wondering if it were possible for 
me to help him out, I asked the cashier to 
report to me our bank balance. Her 
answer simply staggered me. I found that 
in the period of Golden Rule operation 
our people had been turning out nearly 
three times as much clothing as ever be- 
fore, and that we were making more 
money than at any former time. 

So I chucked my dream of an Indiana 
farm and caught a train for New York, to 
buy more material. 

Soon we entered the two most crucial 
years the clothing industry in America 
has ever known. During 1919 there were 
strikes, murders, property destruction, 
and general unrest. In Cincinnati the 
strike was particularly bitter. But mean- 
while our business had leaped forward. 
On July 1st, 1919, we gave up the greatly 
outgrown one-floor shop and took pos- 
session of a big six-story building. 

I called my workers together and told 
them that I had borrowed fifty thousand 
dollars to make the move, because of my 
confidence in them. 

* We need lots of new help," I went on. 
“There is so much hatred and bitterness 
abroad that I don't want to advertise for 
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* The Wood Finishing Authorities" 


to work, tell your friends and neighbors 
about it. Then bring them in and train 
them." 

They did this. Our force was increased 
six hundred per cent without inserting a 
single advertisement in the newspapers. 

By the middle of the year 1920 the 
clothing market slumped into stagnation. 
Many Pactor closed down. Thousands 
of workers walked the streets. The public 
sopper buying. Orders were cancelled 
ruthlessly. 

I mention these facts merely as a back- 
ground. 

During the year of strikes we had no 
strikes—no semblance of one. During the 
year of nonproduction our production in- 
creased over one thousand per cent. In the 
month of June, 1920, our business equaled 
that of the entire year 1918. We swung into 
1921 almost swamped with orders. 

I have no wish or intent to boast over 
these facts. They are given only in the 
hope that they may help other Dusitiese 
men who feel as I formerly felt—that the 
Golden Rule is a beautiful philosophy, but 
commercially Rapraceicabh x 

When I took an inventory at the end of 
1919 I found that, in spite of several in- 
creases in wages, and the great expense of 
moving and setting up an entire A we 
had made a net profit of $42,000 on an 
investment of $60,000. At the same time, 
I was paying bigger wages and selling my 
producte for less money than anyone else 

knew in the field. The more I looked at 
the figures the more I felt that this was 
too much money to take from the labor of 
other people. 

So I announced another wage increase 
of from 10 to 20 per cent. 


A! THE end of February, 1920, I again 
went into the cost of manufacture and 
found that it had cost us /ess to make a 
suit in those two months than it had cost 
before the wage increase went into effect. 
The workers were speeding into new 
efficiency all the time. 

“With your approval I am going to 
start a profit-sharing plan,” I told them. 
“Until we can work out some better 
arrangement, the company wants to 
divide its profits with you in the form of a 
semi-annual bonus on the basis of salaries 
earned.” 

They agreed to the plan enthusiasti- 
2 But there was too much Golden 
Rule leaven in the loaf to let things stop 
there. Several days later a most amazing 


document was presented to me. It ran in | 


part: 


Realizing that the A. Nash Company is using 
every effort to be truly just and democratic, 


and realizing that in making the final adjust- | 


ment of wages on the profit-sharing basis, a 
very large share of this final payment, as at 
present intended, would go to those making 


big wages . . . we, the undersigned, all of whom | 
are drawing a weekly wage of over sixty dollars 


($60), do hereby petition the management to 
distribute the workers' share of profits on the 
basis of time worked instead of on the basis of 
wages drawn. 

This will give those making the smaller 
wages an equal dividend with those making the 
larger one, and we believe it is not only needed 
by them, but is just and in keeping with the 


policy of our company. We are sure this will | 


be appreciated by all the help. 
Consider what this petition meant! 


Every single one of our skilled laborers, | 
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| such as cutters and off-pressers, who were 


making from $75 to $90 a week, volun- 
tarily asked that the poorest paid help 


| in the shop should receive just as much 


dividend as they themselves. In our plant 
there are a few inexperienced beginners, 
and several women who are past the age 
of learning to run machines, or doing any 
other skilled operation. According to the 
original plan, the workers who signed the 
petition would have received six or seven 
times as big a dividend as these others. 
When this request had been placed be- 
fore me I immediately called up the Rev. 


| Herbert S. Bigelow, a local pastor who 


had been interested in our work, and 
asked him to come over and read it. I 
shall never forget his look as he said: 
“Mr. Nash, there is more Christianity 
in that petition than in all the sermons 


preached in Cincinnati!” 


AMONG many manifestations of this 
kind I must not omit one which, I be- 
lieve, stands unparalleled in the industrial 
history of the world. lrefertoa voluntary 
and unanimous offer of my people to give up 
their jobs for one month and lat their places 
be taken by needy garment workers of 
Cincinnati who were out of employment. 

It came during this period of unemploy- 
ment I have just mentioned, when six 
hundred thousand needle workers in this 
country were walking the streets without 
work. In one of our little gatherings I 
chanced to mention the pitiable condi- 
tions that prevailed. A few days later the 
people of my plant handed me a paper, 
part of which read as follows: 


Feeling that it is in a large measure possible 
for us to prevent suffering among the clothing 
workers of Cincinnati . . . we offer the following 
resolutions: 


Resolved: That the A. Nash Company shall 


| make a special effort to procure business 
| enough to employ all clothing workers in Cin- 


cinnati who are in danger of suffering . . . re- 
gardless of their creed, nationality, union or 
non-union affiliation. 

If in carrying out this resolution it is found 
necessary to reduce the price of garments so 
much that wages must be reduced, we recom- 
mend that the first reduction affect only those 
making over $5 a day. 

It is further— 

Resolved and Recommended: That if the com- 
pany finds it impossible to secure sufficient 
volume of business to furnish employment as 
per previous resolution, and if suffering becomes 
acute, that the employees of the A. Nash 
Company voluntarily take a vacation of four 
weeks during the months of January and 
February, as the best judgment of the manage- 
ment may dictate, and that the needy clothing 
workers out of employment be employed here 
for these four weeks in their place. 


I have seldom been moved as I was 
moved by that resolution. It demon- 
strated that the Golden Rule had indeed 
become the very lifeblood of our plant. 
But, as an employer, it put me in a 
ticklish position. If I opened my doors 
to the workers affiliated with other shops 
but temporarily laid off, and perhaps re- 
tained the services of many of them when 
the spring rush started, other employers 
in the city might feel that I had acted 
unethically—that I had taken an unfair 
advantage of them. I was still pondering 
the problem when the clothing trade be- 
gan to revive and the situation auto- 
matically adjusted itself. 

I am reminded of another incident 
which forcibly illustrates an entirely 
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different phase of Golden Rule opera- 
tion. One day a time-clock salesman came 
into our place and managed to interest 
the factory superintendent. He called me 
into conference, and the salesman began 
to tell me that with so many employees I 
had no idea how much time we lost by not 
having a time-clock. It was the noon hour 
and many of our folks were around. 

“Do you see all those machines and 
this happy group of workers?" I asked. 

“Yes,” he said. ' 

* Do you know that nine months ago 
we had only eight machines and a little 
handful of employees?” 

“I understand you have had a remark- 
able growth.” 

“Did you ever see this company run a 
‘want ad’?” 

“ No. ” 

“Now, tell me: What kind of a ‘stiff’ 
would I be to hang a time-clock over that 
bunch of people? . . . I wouldn't do it for 
one hundred dollars a day!" 

Soon after this incident I learned that 
three new girls, who had not yet got the 
spirit of the place, had been coming in 
late. Finding there was no danger of a 
time-clock, they began to come in even 
later. Immediately several of the older 
emplo ees took them aside. 

“What are you trying to do—force Mr. 
Nash to use a time-clock?" they de- 
manded. “We brought you in and 
trained you; and if you won't play fair, 
we'll see that you are fired." 

Every morning since that talk those 
girls have been at their machines ten or 

fteen minutes before starting time. 


THE past three years have brought me 
a great heritage of peace and content- 
ment, a sure, quiet faith in God and man. 
The years of doubt and open unbelief— 
the periods when I made the minds of 
religious men miserable with my ques- 
tions—have melted into a shadowy past. 

The eldest of nine children, I was born 
in a log cabin in Tipton County, Indiana, 
fifty-one years ago. My father was a 
strict Seventh Day Adventist. The vision 
of a stern, omnipotent God—the closely 
impending second coming of Christ— 
filled the daily life of our home. 

When I was thirteen, Father sent me to 
an Adventist school. From there I was to 
go to another school in Detroit to prepare 

or the ministry. We were very poor. To 

help pay my way I did porter work around 
the school, and in the summer vacations 
I went through the countryside, bare- 
footed, as a book agent. 

Eventually I entered the little Adventist 
school in Detroit, where I was to fit for the 
ministry. After a few months the old 
preacher in charge made me his chief 
assistant; frequently I gave talks to the 
rest of the school. Although scarcely 
more than a boy, I was pretty much of a 
religious zealot and AA A grounded 
in the Scriptures. The pastor often said 
that if the New Testament were to be 
blotted from human record I could recon- 
struct it, word for word. That was 
stretching facts, but I did know it so well 
that no one could misquote a single line 
wget my recognizing the mistake. 

n one part of the city was a home for 
discharged prisoners. It was conducted 
by a saintly woman named Agnes L. d'Ar- 
cambal, the widow of a French count. 
'The Detroit churches used to take turns 
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HEN you have **61" 

Floor Varnish on your 

floorsor furniture, it means 
that you have a surface that is not 
only waterproof, but also marproof 
and heelproof. 

“61”? Floor Varnish is so bal- 
anced that it possesses the maxi- 
mum combined degree of wear- 
resistance and water-resistance. 

The play of children and the 
usual household accidents 
have no effect on the mar- 
proof and waterproof sur- 
face of ‘“61.’’ 


The beautiful wood-stain colors 
stain and varnish in one operation, 
without streaks, laps or brush 
marks, making ‘‘61’’ Floor Var- 
nish an ideal all’ round varnish for 
furniture, linoleum and all house- 
hold purposes, as well as floors. 

Send for color card and panel 
finished with ‘61.’ Try the 
hammer test on the panel. The 
wood may dent but the varnish 


won't crack. 

4 Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 61 
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WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


Meyer Both College, a Department of 


the Meyer Both Company, offers you a 
different and practical training. If you like to draw 
develop your talent. Study this practical course 
taught by the largest commercial art organization in 
the field, with twenty years' success—who each year 
produce and sell to advertisers in the United States 
and Canada over 10,000 commercial drawings. 
Who else could give you so wide an experience? 
Commercial Art is a business necessity— 
the demand for commercial artists 
is greater every year. It's a highly 
paid, intensely interesting profession, 
equally open to both men and women. 
Home study instruction. Get facta 


before you enroll in any school. Get our 
special booklet '* YOUR OPPORTUNITY"'— 
for one half the cost of malling—4c in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCIAL ART 


Michigan Ave. at 20th St. 
Dept. 15, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BIG PAY 


For Spare Time 


Without Risking Your Job— 
Costing You a Cent 


Learn Expert 
Salesmanship 


HUNDREDS of men and women are 
turning spare time into dollars 
selling Goodyear Guaranteed Raincoats 
direct to wearer. Learn Salesmanship 
by actual experience. Free course in 
Salesmanship tells you what to say 
and do to get orders. 
Commissions are paid immediately. We deliver and 
collect—all you do is to show samples and take orders. 
Work is dignified, interesting and profitable. Steady, 
full time work brings big money. 


Complete Sales Outfit FREE 


Together with Course in Scientific Salesmanship, sent 
to you by return mail. Costs you nothing to start 
making money at once. WRITE TODAY. 


only spare time. 
It was a lucky 
day formewhen 
I joined your or- 
&anization, '" 


General Sales Manager 


GOODYEAR MFG. COMPANY, 
210 Goodyear Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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WE want you to buy the first 
pair of Shawknit Hosiery. 


You yourself will want to buy 
the succeeding pairs, if our 
efforts to please you prove 
successful. And for more than 


forty years nowwe have pleased 


particular people. 
SHAW STOCKING CO 


Lowell. Mass. 


HOSIERY, for MEN 


These Girls Amazed Me 


HE oldest was twelve, yet her 

knowledge of the many things 
we talked of astonished me. Her 
sisters were equally appealing. 


“Mrs. S—,” said I, “I doubt if 
many girls twice the age of your 
daughters could talk so understand- 
ingly upon so many subjects. How 
do you do it?” 


“It isn't I,” she said, “I grew 
out of girlhood with few accom- 
plishments. One day I was suddenly aware that my daugh- 
ters were drifting as I had. 


“While I faced this problem St. Nicholas Magazine was 
called to my attention. I ordered it and you see the result.” 


ST. NICHOLAS for Boys and Girls 


is edited by men and women who love boys and girls, know their hobbies 
and how to interest them, to lead, to mold their minds, through stories 
and pictures, through articles that touch on science, nature and public 
questions. 

Your children should have St. Nicholas. Start them on it now or 
order it now to commence with the Christmas issue. Give the toys and 
books and games, but give St. Nicholas, the biggest $4.00 investment you 
can ever make in boyhood and girlhood. 


ST. NICHOLAS Magazine, Dept. G-2, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Enclosed find $4.00 (check or money order) for one year’s subscription to be 
sent to 


Name 


Address 


holding services there. One day we re- 
ceived a notice that it was our turn. 

* What does this refer to?” I asked the 
pastor. 

“Oh, that’s a request from a home for 
jailbirds,” he replied, ' *We never pay any 
attention to them.” 

Immediately I decided that I wanted to 


| go to the home. When Larrived there on 


the following Sunday morning I was told 
that Mrs. D’Arcambal, who was an in- 
valid, was lying down in an adjoining 


| room but would receive me. I shall never 


forget the picture as I entered the room. 
On a white-covered couch lay a woman 
with snow-white hair and a face of pale, 
ethereal beauty. 

“Sit down,” she said gently. 

She talked of her work in a motherly 


| way. Presently a man brought in a wheel 


chair, and she was taken in to the service. 
No other religious ceremony has ever 
affected me so much as that first one be- 
fore the ex-convicts. I visited there every 
week for eight or nine months. Then 
Mrs. D’Arcambal died. Every pastor in 


| Detroit, including the Catholic priests, 


attended her funeral. 

A few Sundays later I was explaining to 
our school a Scriptural passage concerned 
with salvation, when the stern old elder 
suddenly broke in. 

“(Can Mrs. D’Arcambal be saved?” he 
demanded. 

He had asked the question to corner 


| me—for our Adventist precepts taught 


that we alone were God’s elect. A flood of 
revolt and horror choked me. 
“Can Jesus Christ be saved?” I cried— 


_and rushed from the meeting. 


| FOR hours I sat in my room up-stairs 
a 


nd saw the whole structureof my faith 
crumble around me. In a wave of revela- 
tion I realized that I did not believe any- 
thing I had been teaching. My life 
seemed done. Five or six years of prepa- 
ration were wasted and I was unfitted for 
any ordinary work. 

The next day I was ordered on the car- 

et before the conference committee. I 
[if the school and went back to my 
father's home in Indiana. Before arriving 
there I realized that I had become an out- 
and-out agnostic or atheist. 

I told my father no more than neces- 
sary. Even this, however, was enough to 
shock him. He called in two elders to 
“wrestle” with me. I left home and took 
to the road as a tramp. For four years I 
went about the Middle West, working 


| at odd jobs here and there. I carried a 
| hod in St. Joe, put on laths and plaster in 


various Indiana towns, and worked in a 
broom factory in southern Illinois. Dur- 
ing these vears I was a subscriber to Tom 


| Paine’s “Free Thinker” and an avaricious 


reader of all his writings. 

Presently I drifted back to Detroit. It 
was the fall of ’98, before the boom days, 
and poverty and suffering were acute. I 
thought of Mrs. D'Arcambal—the good 
she would be doing if she were still alive— 
and presently I found growing within me 
a desire to relieve the misery. It was the 
first spiritual interest I had had in life 
since my expulsion from the school. 

With the help of some Detroit residents 
I opened a laundry, in which I was able to 
give employment to quite a few people out 
of work. Church folks sent their washings 
to us. Also, I got from them a carload of 
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provisions for distribution among the 
poor. It was during this work that I came 
to know my future wife, who was superin- 
tendent of a Y. W. C. A. boarding school. 
We were married the following spring. 

My wife's fine faith revived the embers 
of my own. Eventually she convinced me 
that all my arguments were not against 
Christianity but the misapplication of it. 
I decided to return to the ministry—this 
time in the Christian Church. In 1900 I 
took a little pastorate in Bluffton, Ohio. 

The end of my ministry came with dis- 
heartening suddenness. As the result of 
preaching the funeral sermon of a kind- 
hearted but nonreligious old man on whom 
the church community looked with dis- 
approbation, I was asked to resign. 

I was now out of a job, with a wife and 
three little children to support. I met 
three men who were selling clothing 
among farmers for a Chicago firm. They 
persuaded me to join their "crew." It 
soon became evident that I was more of a 
success as salesman than as preacher. 

In 1909 I settled in Columbus, Ohio, and 
set out to make men's clothing and sell it 
direct to the public. With a dozen sales- 
men on the road, I had laid by money 
enough to get my business solidly on its 
feet, when Twas pretty well wiped out by 
the flood of 1913. 

When we came to Cincinnati I was so 
close to the wall that I had to get per- 
mission from my creditors to move my 
stock. Before very long everything was 
straightened up and I had a good paying 
business. The really significant part of. 
the Cincinnati story, however, has already 
been told. 

To-day I find myself possessed of an 
abiding belief that the Golden Rule is the 
only infallible principle for the operation 
of any industry. te does not merely 
“solve” problems—it eliminates them. 
I do not know of a single instance where it 
has been honestly applied without trou- 
bles immediately vanishing. 
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anything being horrid. Women go into 
more details than men about how things 
appear. Obviously, this is especially true 
in regard to conduct and clothes. If it is 
a threatening letter, a man is likely to 
warn that he will do something which 
would cause pain; but a woman is more 
disposed to make a threat of something 
that would mean embarrassment or 
humiliation. 

Nearly every man or woman has a few 
pet words—words that have become a 
habit. I know a woman who never 
writes a letter without using at least a 
dozen times the word “incidentally.” I 
recall a man who is fond of the word 
“criterion.” Such word-habits may help 
to establish the writer's identity—in cases 
where the identity is in question. 

If you know the author of a typewrit- 
ten speech or document is one of two or 
three men, and you have access to files 
of letters they have written, you may be 


This New Way 


Now beautifies teeth half the world over 


Millions of people, half the world 
over, now clean teeth in a new way. 
Modern authorities approve it. Lead- 
ing dentists everywhere advise it. 

This is to offer a ten-day test. The 
results will surprise and delight you. 
And they may lead, for you and yours, 
to life-long benefits. 


Write for this free test. 


That dingy film 


That viscous film you feel on teeth 
causes most tooth troubles. It clings to 
teeth, gets between the teeth and stays. 
It dims the teeth and often leads to 
ruinous attacks. 

Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 


and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Also of many diseases. 

Old brushing methods do not end 
that film. So very few people have 
escaped some form of film attack. 


Now ways to combat it 


Dental science, after diligent research, 
has found two film combatants. Able 
authorities have proved their efficiency. 
Now peoples of many nations use them 
daily, largely by dental advice. 

The methods are embodied in a den- 
tifrice called Pepsodent. And a 10-Day 
Tube is being sent to every home that 
asks. 


Watch these five effects 


Pepsodent does more than fight film. 
It brings other results now believed es- 
sential, in view of the average diet. 


It multiplies the salivary flow—Na- 
ture’s great teeth-protecting agent. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva—put there to digest starch de- 
posits that cling. It multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva—Nature’s neu- 
tralizer of the acids which cause decay. 


Pepsin is also included. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose 
every application brings five desired 
effects. Approved by highest authori- 
ties, and now advised by leading dentists 
everywhere. All druggists supply the 
large tubes. 


This ten-day test will 20 times repeat 
all the effects. And you will gain a new 
idea of what clean teeth must mean. 

Send the coupon for the 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. 

You will always want your teeth, we 
think, kept that white, safe and clean. 
This is too important to forget. Cut 
out the coupon now. 


Ten-Day Tube Free *^? 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 88, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 
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Pd TA A WA NANNAN ANAN ANANN AN | able to recognize characteristic words or 
pesca dn one ale or the other. 

. . t is doubtful if many persons realize 

AN IDEAL that will never perish what a variety of ways there are for be- 

ginning and ending a letter, forms which 

" look about the same and yet are different 

enough to help in identifying the writer. 

For example, here are: Dear Sir, Dear 

sir, My Dear Sir, My dear sir, and My 


T HE tide of time even- 


tually exoulli- mans ind dear Sir. Note the different uses of the 
: : capital letters. Such items are often of 
ideas and ideals are eternal. the greatest importance in identifying the 
Simplicity, sincerity, writer of an anonymous letter. If a man 
steadfastness, eager good- BENNY begins is letters: “Dear Sir,” 


will, integrity—these are 
concepts of the mind, and 
in what clearer form can 
they be visualized than in 
aclock of perfect faithful- 
ness—a Seth Thomas? 


“Dear sir,” he is quite likely to do it 
even when he wishes to keep his identity 
a secret. It never occurs to him that 
there is anything characteristic about so 
small a detail. 

Similarly, we can learn about a man, 
and perhaps identify him, by the way he 
permits his ic ad to end his let- 
ters. Does he say: ven Truly Yours,” 

“Very truly yours “Most sin- 
cared.” “Most sincerely yours," “Sin- 
cerely yours,” or just "Sincerely"? In 
this connection, it may be remarked that 
women, much more than men, fall into 
the habit of vaguely saying “Sincerely,” 
or “Cordially,” instead of a more definite 

“Sincerely yours,” or “Cordially yours.’ 

Even the address on an envelope 
usually contains a clue or two. Is it ad- 
dressed to Mr. John Smith, John Smith, 
Esq., or plain John Smith? Is the punc- 
tuation precise or sloppy? Fori instance, 
if it says “118 S. Main St.,” is it written 
like that, or like this: 118 S Main $t”— 
without punctuation marks? 

When you see an envelope with the 
street number written thus, **223, Broad- 
way’’—with a comma after the number— 
the chances are that the writer was 
brought up in England, for that is the 
way the English write and print it. And 
if the name of the city or town is under- 
scored, to make it easily distinguished 
from the name of the street, or other 
parts of the address, it is also probable 
that the writer is European. He is so 
accustomed to writing his address in that 
way that he does not realize that every- 
body doesn't do the same thing. 


= HE pioneers who pushed forward the borders of 
this nation put much reliance in the plain virtues. 
The grandfathers of many of us listened to the voice 
of some old Seth Thomas that in measured rhythm 
preached—"'Sure-and-Steady, lad. Haste makes Waste. 
Be careful. Keep at it.” 

The first Seth Thomas sounded its first tick just 
before the close of the war of 1812. Seth Thomas pen- 
dulums swung in unison with the tread of Zachary 
í Taylor’s troops marching against Palo Alto in '46. 
Their hands applauded Commodore Perry's treaty with 

Japan in ’54. With mournful faces they kept watch 
over the martyred Lincoln in '65. 


Pomp and circumstances have marched by them for 
108 years. The tread of millions of feet of common 
clay, bent on humble things, have kept consonance with 
their steady tick-tock. 


Beneath the satin finished mahogany, behind the 
genteel dial of the modern Seth Thomas lives that 
ideal of service—the thing that never dies. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK COMPANY 
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OST of the characteristics we have 

been discussing apply to either type- 
writing or script. Many other have to do 
only with script or only with typewriting. 
It is possible by means of scientific instru- 
ments to tell exactly how much the ink 
has faded in a given number of days and 
about how long the ink has been on the 
paper. But that is another story. An 
expert located the real writer of a forged 
letter by declaring that he was Probus 
a Frenchman or an Italian. One of the 
reasons was simply that, though the man 
wrote a good hand, he made an atrocious 


When you want 
those facts quickly — 


turn to 


REYNOLDS COMPREHENSIVE ATLAS 
AND GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 


Compare its contents with those of any other Atlas near its price! 


Official 1920 Census. 

Latest Gazetteer information on more 
than 8,500 chief world cities. 

Discussion of Einstein Theory of 
Relativity. 

242 NEW maps (practically all full- 
page) of continents, countries, states, 
cities, 

128 maps printed in from 3 to 6 colors. 

32 full-page maps of chief American cities. 

23 full-page maps of chief foreign cities. 

Cable Lines, Steamship Lines, Aeroplane 
Routes. 


40 Automobile Road Maps of every 
state in U.S. and parts of Canada with 
motor laws, for speed, lights, licenses, 
and registration in every locality. 

34 Railroad Maps—every railroad in 
the country. 

132,000 word history of the Great War 
with 40 battle maps. 

Facts and figures concerning every land 
and people—areas, boundaries, alti- 
tudes, soils, climates, topography, 
minerals, manufactures, agriculture, 
commerce, vegetation, shipping, etc. 


$4.50 —At Bookstores or Direct— $4.50 
Reynolds Publishing Company, Inc., 416 West 13th Street, New York 


botch of the job every time he undertook 
to form a capital K or W. There is no K 
or W in Italian, and no W in French. 

Individualities crop out in typewriting 
no less than in script, and may at least 
serve to identify the office from which a 
letter comes. 

Take, for example, the matter of para- 
graphing. Some typists indent five let- 
ter spaces, others ten or more. A few 
use less than five. If a writer goes half 
way across the page for a new para- 
graph, the chances are that he has been 
a newspaper man, or in some way has 
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dealt with printers at one period of his 
life, and wishes to make certain that his 
paragraph divisions will be unmistak- 
able. One person may put in an extra line 
of space between paragraphs, and others 
do not. 

And what about the space after each 
period? Is there just one space, or two or 
three, before the beginning of the next sen- 
tence? And commas—how freely are they 
used in your questioned letter? Are they 
used with slight provocation, oronly where 
their omission might cloud the meaning? 
Is there a space after each comma, or does 
the next letter immediately follow? 

Note the capitals in any questioned 
letter, says the expert. Does the writer 
capitalize such words as Court House, 
Jail, Skating Rink, and others where cap- 
itals are not necessary? And does he 
make use of quotation marks with need- 
less freedom? If he crosses out a word, 
does he do it with the X or the Z, or with 
first one and then the other, as if he had 
utilized both fingers on the keys, alter- 
nately? Are the X's or Z's capitals, or 
small letters? 

Obviously, all these little details call 
for observation. The things we notice do 
not depend on the eyesight so much as 
on our habits of mind. We see not with 
but through the eyes. The proof of this is 
that afcer we have been shown the seven 
faces in a puzzle picture, we cannot look 
at the picture thereafter without seeing 
them, though we had previously searched 
for them in vain. Likewise, if we find a 

eculiar mark on a coin, by searching for 
it under a microscope, we afterward can 
see the mark without a microscope. 


THIS power of observation is often 
most useful when combined with a 
good memory and a knack for hooking up 
newly acquired facts with knowledge 
gained in the past. There is no telling 
when an odd bit of information may be 
combined with facts at hand in such a 
way as to serve a purpose. 

Á famous writing specialist once re- 
ceived a call from a stranger whose bus- 
iness card showed his first name and 
initial to be “Elmer E." The talk turned to 
the subject of graphology—reading char- 
acter from handwriting. The caller was 
insistent that there is a great deal in the 
subject of graphology—that up-hill writ- 
ing means one kind of a character and 
down-hill writing another kind and so on. 
For a joke, the other man said: 

“Tt is possible to tell many things 
about a man without seeing his hand- 
writing at all. Take your case, for exam- 
ple. I never saw you before, did I? And 
yet I know that you were born in April, 
or May, or June, 1861, that your father 
was a Northern man, and an exception- 
ally strong Northern sympathizer during 
the Civil War.” 

It was all true. But how could a 
stranger know so much about the man? 
Merely by happening to note his first 
name and middle initial. Since the first 
name was Elmer, he decided that the 
middle name was Ellsworth. For he re- 
membered that a man named Elmer Ells- 
worth was the first conspicuous Northern 
soldier who fell in the Civil War, and that 
hundreds of babies born about that time 
were named for that hero. The deduc- 
tions might easily have been wrong, but 
he took a sporting chance. 
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T o'clock is Your 
Hour of Fate 


And you decide. 
On no other hour of the twenty-four dependsso much. 


The three hours following 7 o'clock may be used so 
that you get ahead—grow to be a bigger man, fitted 
for leadership, larger responsibility, more congenial 
work, a better paying job, etc. Or all may be frittered 
away in mere pleasure. 


[here are 313 week-day seven o'clocks in every 
pisse of your life—almost a thousand evening hours 
etween these seven o'clocks and the following ten o'clocks. The use of a fair 
part of these spare hours for even a few years can be made to mean SUCCESS. 
Every seven o'clock is an hour of decision. What are you doing with them? 


Let us tell you how the United Y. M. C. A. Schools, with spare-hour classes 
in hundreds of cities and with a well organized division of correspondence in- 
struction, can bring to you the advantages given 140,000 young men during the 
past year. The United Y. M. C. A. Schools stand for a quarter of a century of 
successful spare-hour teaching and new ideals in correspondence teaching— 

the most service for the least money. Mark and mail the Coupon and let us tell 


you what we can make Seven O'clock mean 
in your life. 


| United Y. M. C. A. 


Schools 
Dept. 4-0 
375 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 


UNITED Y. M. C. A. SCHOOLS 
375 Lexington Ave. 


Dept. 4-0 New York City 


I am interested in the position or home-study 
course I have marked. Please give full information. 
— Balesman — Bookkeeper 
— Btenographer 
— Business Law 
— Better Letters 
— Business English 
— Factory Management 


— Plumber 

— Farm Motor Mechanic 
— Architect 

— Building Contractor 
Agricultural Courses 


— Mechanical Engineer 
— Draftsman 

— İllustrator 

— Advertising Man 

— Accountant. - 
— Auto Mechanic — Poultry Husbandry 
— Radio Operator — Mathematical Courses 
— English Courses 

— Foreign Languages 


— Concrete Engineer 
—Banking 
—Traffic Management 


Name and 
Occupation -~-a 


| — Foremanship 


Address -ooon — — —- 


I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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V7 To Play 
To Pay 


5 
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Y E 1 
Do You Need More Money? 
To help your husband—to help your children—to 
help yourself? We can show you an easy way 
that is dignified, honorable and profitable. 


‘The happy, contented women shown above are all 
Sree from worry and with money coming in. Each 
of them has founded, with our help, a growing and 
prosperous business and every year sees each of 
them making more money. And these cases are by 
no means exceptional, for 


In More Than $24,000 Cases We Have Helped 


A Buescher True-Tone Saxophone 
opens the way for you to greatly in- 
creage your income, opportunities, 
popularity and pleasure. Easiest uu. 
of all wind instruments to play "I 

— you can learn to play the A 

scale In an hour and in a few e +), y 
days be playing popular airs. w 


Practice a pleasure. / 
Te ambitious, deserving women, You can do the same 
Saxophone Book Free *!i5 you when to use as they have done Sell World's Star Hosiery and 
Saxophone — singly, Klean-Knit Underwear in your home town. No pre- 
in sextettes, or in regular band; how to transpose cello parts vious experience Is necessary—we show you how to 


in orchestra and many other things you would like to know. 

: You can order any Buescher instrument 
Free Trial and try it six days without obligation. If 
perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to sult your 
convenience. Mention the instrument Interested in and a 
complete catalog will be mailed free. (26) 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1126 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 


make m in an easy, congenial and profitable 
way. We sell direct from the mill to the home through our 
Jocal representatives, and our lines of hosiery and underwear 
for men, women and children are famous the world over, 


Wrtte today for our free catalog 


: It tells the whole story 
[NORLDS Sra aT IA STAR KNITTING Cv) 
DEPT. 158 SAY CITY, MiCH. $ 


We have been in business here for more than 26 years. 


The American Magazine 


FINLSHE. 


A prophet may be without honor in his own country, 
but the man who uses Effecto Auto Finishes will at least 
have plenty of fame in his own neighborhood. 


You will not only have pride in 
the beautiful luster that Effecto Auto 
Finishes give your car, but you will 
have a luster so durable that it will 
last longer than the finish on most 
new cars. 

Effecto is the original, genuine auto 
enamel — not a paint, wax or polish. 
It is easy-working, self-leveling and 
flows on without streaks or laps, 
drying in 24 to 48 hours. 

Effecto Auto Finishes are made 
in nine enamel colors: Black, Blue, 


Green, Red, Brown, Yellow, Gray, 
Cream and White; also clear Fin- 
ishing varnish and Top & Seat 
Dressing. Top & Seat Dressing 
waterproofs all kinds of tops and 
makes old upholstery look like new. 
Effecto is sold by paint, hardware 
and accessory dealers everywhere. 
Send for Color Card and Name of Dealer 
Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 151 Ton- 
awanda Street, Buffalo, N.Y. In 
Canada: 97 Courtwright Street, 
Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 


"BI" Floor Varnish - Vitralite Enamel- Effecto Auto Finishes: Miscellaneous Varnishes Enamels Stains Fillers-etc. 


What’s Your Idea? 


That the earth is the center of things? Hardly! It’s the 
merest sideshow in the spectacle of the stars—360,000 trillion 
miles from the real center of the universe—almost out of the 
picture. 


American astronomers have been discovering epoch-making 
facts about the universe that upset the average man’s idea of 
the earth, stars, and planets. Notable among them is Dr. 
Harlow Shapley, who has measured the universe by means 
of new telescopic, photographic, and other scientific instru- 
ments. Forthe first time Dr. Shapley’s discoveries are explained 
in their entirety for the average reader by the eminent scien- 
tific writer, Garrett P. Serviss, in 


THE MENTOR FOR OCTOBER 


The article is full of new and astounding information about the 
universe, and is illustrated with pictures that make for easier com- 
prehension of the staggering revelation of the text. — It is an article 
that every person who would be considered well-informed should read. 


Other articles deal with comets and the part they have played in 
human affairs; the moon and its effect upon the weather; surprising 
human-interest stories about the most modern artists; strange foods 
that other people thrive on; the oldest law school in America; etc. 
The “Who, What, When, and Why” department answers some per- 
plexing questions of everyday interest. And the “Open Letter” 
tells you where you “come in” in this wonderful world. Buy the 
October Mentor at your news-stand to-day. 


35c a Copy $4.00 a Year 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO., 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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What Causes Trouble 
in Families? 

FIRST PRIZE 


Pulling Together 


E HAD our first quarrel about 

three months after we were 

married, not a prolonged one, 
just bitter, biting words ending in tears 
and an affectionate reconciliation. I was 
away from home most of the time, or it 
might have come sooner. The second and 
third were not so long coming, each more 
bitter, and finally there was talk of going 
home to Mother, which, of course, was 
forgotten in the ultimate reconciliation. 
Then I did some thinking, and adopted 
the following rules, with the result that 
there has been very little unpleasantness 
in our twenty-odd years of married life: 


Do not criticize something in my wife I 
would overlook in a stranger. Try not to say 
or do annoying things when she is tired or 
nervous. Remember that my wife did not lose 
her appreciation of flowers, candy, a joy ride, or 
an entertainment when she married me. It is 
just as important to make a good impression 
on my wife as on a stranger, so, no matter how 
much trouble it is, always come home from a 
trip, freshly shaven and with clean linen. 
Tell her of all the interesting happenings on 
my trip. In fact, treat her as a chum. 


We have five children, the eldest 
twenty-two and the youngest eleven, but 
none has been allowed to usurp Mother's 
place, the one who is entitled to the best 
in the home. When I come home from a 
trip I always try to bring a little surprise 
for the family, with something a little 
extra for Mother. 

We have never made much money, 
other things have always seemed so much 
more wor while: but what we have goes 
into the bank, which honors either of our 
signatures. This means each must know 
what the other spends; but it is mutual. 

My wife is not the kind that demands 
to be petted or babied; but if she looks 
particularly well or gets up a particularly 
good meal, she appreciates my telling her 
so. She says our courtship did not really 
begin till after we were married. She is 
often mistaken for one of her daughters, 
and is more beautiful and light-hearted 
than when I married her, and as for me, 
my wife seems far more desirable than 
when I was losing sleep worrying whether 
she would say yes if I asked her to marry 
me. F. N. D. 


SECOND PRIZE 


A Little Courtesy 
Now and Then 


THE question raised in the July 
AMERICAN MacaziNE “What Causes 
Trouble in Families" made me reflect, for 
there had been plenty of trouble in my 
family. 

My family consists of a father and 
mother, a younger brother, a married 
sister, and myself. 


What Causes Trouble in Families? 
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It would be difficult to find a family 
group more closely united by affection 

and yet more dangerously separated by 
' discord. 

Let any member become ill, and in- 
stantly we were one, but also like the 
little boy who, being commended by the 
nurse for his kindness to his little sick 
sister, remarked, ‘‘Well, you just wait 
till she gets her strength!” : 

With that brutal frankness we all 
seemed to feel should be freely exercised, 
I would gently tell my sister when she was 
exhibiting a new dress, “ ‘My dear, you 
are getting horribly fat!” Result: wounded 
feelings. 

In turn my sister would expatiate to 
my mother on her lack of efficiency in not 
running her house on a budget. Result: 
wounded feelings. 

My mother would sing my brother’s 
praises over some trivial assistance, 
seeming to me to ignore the rather serious 
burdens I was carrying. Result: wounded 
feelings. 

Gradually it dawned upon me that 
whereas once our little differences had 
been easily made up, now days would go 
by before a step was taken to patch 
things up; we were drifting on the shoals 
of not caring whether we were “in” or 
“out.” 


One day, I found myself glowing at the | 


words of praise given my associates i 
their harmony and noticeable qualit 

“ pulling together." I decided it was uh 
time that the methods which had applied 
so well to an office group of widely differ- 
ing ages, types, and temperaments, should 
be tried out at home. 

Treating the family with the same 
courtesy with which one treats the outside 
world, using the little niceties and 
amenities which go so far in keeping life 
sweet and livable, solved our problem. 
It was hard for my sister to sa ie. unkind 
word to me after I told her eatly 
her appearance was improved by the new 
way she was doing her hair. 

y commending in words my brother's 
assistance in this matter or that, my 
mother no longer needed to champion one 
so evidently appreciated. And so it went 
on. Day by day we grew closer together, 
for, to travesty, even from those who are 
nearest and dearest—" A word of praise 
now and then is relished by the best of 


men." T. S. F. 


THIRD PRIZE 


Don't Let Relatives or 
Friends Interfere 


MY INTEREST in the subject of 
domestic relations is still in the em- 
bryo stage, but I have found out a few 
interesting things. In my community, 
in nine cases out of ten the trouble 
starts with the solicitous outsider. He ap- 
proaches one or the other of a couple 
with: 

^ Well, if I were you, I would do so and 
so. 


Manufacturers 


Nor 


the man i 


The Fesler — Style M-75 


ORSHEIM fine style is the outward 
expression of the genuine quality within. 
Like a good friend, The Florsheim Shoe 
proves its merits best under severest tests. 


The Florsheim Shoe — $10 and $12 


Photographic Booklet ''Styles of the Times" on request 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE CO. 


Chicago 


PURITY 


FREESIA 


5 Tulips, in- 
cluding Darwin, Parrot 
and Mayflowering; Giant 
Crocus an! Poet's Narcissus. 


10 large bulbs 
Mailed for 25 cts. 


Beautiful and complete Catalogue 
Free. Shows great variety of Bulbs, 
Hardy S erinnmia, Window Plants, 
Seeds, Berries, Fruits, etc. 


John Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park, N.Y. 


AN AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE | o 


Agency in YOUR locality is 
easily worth $5000 a year to you. Hundreds whom we 
have started in the last 14 years prove it by their testi- 
mony. Just write for our book, which will make every de- 
tail clear. No capital required. Can start on spare-time 
basis. Clean, dignified business assured. Uncrowded 
field. Investigate! You'll be surprised. 

American Collection Service, 800 Cass Bidg., Detroit. 


CHRADE SAFETY 
PUSH-BUTTON KNIFE 


Cutlery Co., 
Walden, N. Y. 
Push button, knife 
opens. Locks open, 
locks closed. Finest 
cutlery steel blades. 
Fully guaranteed. With 
stag or fancy handle, $2.00; 
fine pearl or sterling silver, 


At all Dealers, or 

WM. LAWRENCE 

66 Broadway New York City 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED. 


S TA Method will MME zR 


S T. free A page book. MM TE. how R 
6 rt stop stammering or stuttering in a few 
week: Th c A natural guaranteed method, 
Lewis School for Stammerers 
"i Levin Bldg. 71-77 Adelaide St., Detroit, ha 


t [0099 ARTiST IN 2 DAYS 


f] Conscientious, careful m by members of our Faculty made this 


possible. You, too, 


d succeed, with proper training. 


Earn $50, $75, $100 a week and more 


“Assert yourself; don't let him run 
' over d 

This advice-giver may be the notorious 
mother-in-law, a domineering selfish friend, 
or perhaps the spinster sister. . (The 


The business world pays big prices for good designs and 


illustrations. Learn to draw during your spare time by the 
“Federal” EARN, PRACTICAL from A by high authorities. 
EASY to LEAR ACTICAL from A to Z. Send 6c in 
stamps today for your Fu Future," a beautiful new book which 
explains every step. State your age. 


Federal School of Commercial Designing, 1432 Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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E oh “The Utmost in Cigarettes" 
s Plain End or Cork Tip 


- People of culture and 


ju 
© | "refinement invariably 
| % PREFER. Deities 
use Be). to any other cigarette 
De 255 


2 
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Mars df By, 


"v 
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Rescued from state archives 
TERES of the Courts of Europe occupy a field dis- 


tinctly their own, and appeal to readers of widely 
varying tastes. If one prefers fiction, here will be found 
intimate, chatty stories told with all the glamour of fictitious 
narrative, yet having the supreme merit of being true. If 
one likes history, it will here be found at its fountain source, 
to be witnessed in the making. The leading actors tell their 
own story, giving it a wealth of personal detail foreign to 
sober history: 

Louis XIV anv His Court ManGUERITE DE VaLors 
Mapame pe POMPADOUR CarHERINE pe Mepicr Empress JOSEPHINE 


MARIE ANTOINETTE Louis XV anp Mapame pu Barry 
Court or Cuarces II Emma, Lavy Hamitton 


Some of these manuscripts reposed for many years in out-of-the-way corners 
or state archives before being rescued for the modern reader. Formerly 
obtainable only at a very high price in elaborate limited editions, they can 
now be purchased, having been printed from exactly the same plates, at 
about one-tenth the former price. 


The publishers will be glad to send you without obligation a descriptive 


booklet telling all about these memoirs. Ask for the “Memoirs Booklet.” 


P. F. Collier & Son Company, Dept. D 
416 West 13th Street New York, N. Y. 
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latter always knows more about the rear- 
ing of children than does the mother of 
four.) 

Now, a remark of that type is like a 
spark set to a firecracker; as in the case of 
the firecracker, the fragments left by the 
explosion can never be put together 
without leaving a scar. 

I recall here one incident which I shall 
never forget. Mrs. Smith's daughter, 
Nancy, married a fine young man who 
chose railroading as his means of liveli- 
hood. The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
felt this just a little below their ambitions 
for darling daughter, and demanded that 
the couple live next door to the parsonage, 
using their loneliness as an excuse. 
There was easy sailing for a week or two 
and everyone seemed happy. Then the 
grind began. “Peck, peck,” first the 
mother, then the father. Finally the little 
wife saw flaws in her husband. 

* Mother thinks you ought to find an 
office job. It may not pay so much, but 
it is more dignified!” 

* Father thinks it's a shame you can't 
take me to the picnic to-morrow.” 

“Mother thinks I ought to have a new 
gown." 

** Don't you think you could clean up a 
bit before coming home? I don't like the 
awful smell of your clothes." 

And so the machinery ground and 
ground, wearing out the young man's 
patience, making him doubt his wife’s 
love. 

Just then a life-saving letter came to 
Nancy from her older married sister. It 
saved the day and its vital message was 
this: '* If Jack and [had followed Mother's 
and Fathers advice, we would now be 
divorced. Leave them at once though you 
have to live in a hovel. Thank goodness, 
Jack and I have had the good sense to 
settle our differences and dislikes over our 
own dishpan." w.S. 


Where Brain is the Principal 
Investment 


I)URING the days of sugar shortage the 
scientists again called attention to 
the enormous ungathered store of sweets 
we have at hand. The amount of nectar 
secreted in a year by the flowers is tre- 
mendous. E. F. Phillips, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has estimated that if 
this supply could be got at it would exceed 
the amount of sugars of all kinds now con- 
sumed in the United States in a year. 
Many insects get their own supply of 
sugar from nectar, but the bee is the only 
one that will work for man. At present, 
according to Mr. Phillips, there are about 
25,000,000 pounds of honey produced an- 
nually in this country, the honey that can 
safely be taken for human use represent- 
ing only one-ninth of that produced by the 
bees, since every colony must have about 
400 pounds of sugar a year for its own sus- 
tenance. To increase our natural supply 
of sweets it is necessary to have more ex- 
pert beekeepers. Mr. Phillips says that 
in beekeeping the investment is one part 
money and nine parts brains, and that 
there is no branch of agriculture in which: 
the returns are so large in proportion to 
the investment—providing you don't 
skimp the brains. 


A Woman in Her Thirties, by Joun PETER TOOHEY 


A Woman in Her 
Thirties 


(Continued from page 31) 


many a big technical expert or scientist 
who works eighteen hours a day can never 
expect to get. Don’t try to weep on my 
shoulder!. I work eight and sometimes 
ten hours a day, and I've got more respon- 
sibilities than the whole membership of 
the Lambs Club put together." 

“I don't want your sympathy,” Norah 
said; "but I do think you're wrong. We 
actresses have to harrow our emotions in 
a way that people off the stage can't pos- 
sibly understand. Just look at my face if 

ou don't believe me. I wonder if you 
Ls of any tired business woman's coun- 
tenance that looks quite so haggard on 
Sunday morning as mine does in this glar- 
ing sunlight." 

Jane Maxwell didn't reply immediately, 
and Norah noticed a smile that was al- 
most pitying on her broad face. 

“So you want me to think that you 
think it's the wear and tear of harrowing 
emotions, do you?" Janes voice was 
deadly. “Listen, Norah! Don't you 
know that I won't stand any flub-dub like 
that from my friends?" 

Norah sought refuge in a question. 

“Well, if it isn't that, what is it?" 

“Irs age, old girl.” 


HEN, catching the look in the actress's 

eyes, she let her bantering manner sli 
from her instantly. She caught Norah 
firmly by the shoulders and held her at 
arm's length. 

*'You've got to learn to face it, Norah," 
she said with quiet intensity, “instead of 
running up a side street to get away. It's 
rather a ine procession—this procession 
of the years—if you take a seat in the 

rand-stand and watch it bravely without 
flinching. You'll get rather to like it. I 
do. I’ve been sitting in the grand-stand 
for several years myself, and I find that 
by straining my eyes a little I can look 
back along the fic and get a rather good 
perspective of what's coming. It helps 
me a lot to have known about it before- 
hand when that part of the parade comes 
marching by." 

Norah looked into the eyes of her friend 
with bitter resentment. 

“Go ahead,” said Jane, with a cheerful 
smile. “Get it out of your system, my 
dear. It’ll do you good. Call me any- 
thing you like. What am I?” 

Norah’s conflicting emotions, under the 
softening influence of the friendly smile, 
found an explosive outlet. 

“You’re—you’re horrid!” she said; and 
as she realized the inadequacy of the ex- 
pression she laughed again; only, this 
time, the laugh was more natural. 

“That’s better, old girl,” said Jane. 
"Td have stood for a great deal more. 
Maybe I'll have to, before I'm through 
with you." 

Norah looked up at her curiously. 

“What do you mean?" she inquired 
slowly. 

“I mean, my dear, that I’ve got the cue 
for something I've been wanting to say to 
you for weeks past. Someone had to say 
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fairest imaginable conditions. 


1228 Attractive Furnishings 
Symphonolas (Play all Records) 
Symphonic Pianos—Symphonic Players 


Electric Washers—Electric Cleaners 


Tens of thousands the past eight years have secured Furnishings at 
Factory-to-Family prices, on easy monthly payments. € 
owners of Symphonic Pianos, Symphonic Player Pianos and Symphonolas which play 


all makes of phonograph records. 


They sent a First Cash Payment. Now we offer you Furnishings for the home or one 
of these charming musical instruments without that first payment. We do more. To 
save you its full amount, $3 to $25. And one to four years’ time after a month’s test. 


One to Four Years to Pay 


to get that much desired musi- 
cal instrument without a First 
Cash Payment, and have Larkin 
Co. pay that $3 to $25. Your 
dreams are coming true. 


2500 IDEAS for $900 
MERCHANTS 
Contained in twenty-four issues of the RETAIL 
LEDGER, “The News-Magazine of Retail 
Business.” Reports the actual experience of 
retailers with new methods of stimulating sales, 
reducing overhead, increasing results from ad- 
vertising, collecting slow accounts and increas- 
ing efficiency of employes. Each semi-monthly 
issue contains ten big newspaper-size pages full 
of the livest sort of sound, practical suggestions 
for the merchant who is determined to make his 
sales and profits grow in spite of conditions of 
the moment. A recent subscriber writes: “The 
first issue enabled me to make $300 in extra 
profits." Fifteen thousand merchants—all lines 
—find it their most interesting and valuable 
business publication. Per year (24 issues), $3.00. 
Single copies 15c. Send subscription to Depart- 
ment A, RETAIL LEDGER, 1346 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


YOUR FIRST PAYMENT ON 


Such home comforts as Reed Settees, Rockers and Chairs; Parlor 
Suites in Tapestry, Velour and Leather; handsome, modern designed 
Suites for Dining-Room and Bedroom. Or an Electric Washer, 
Vacuum Cleaner, Sewing Machine, Kitchen Range, Pipeless Furnace, 
Oneida Community Silver, Rugs, Curtains, Floor and Table Lamps. 
1228 Furnishings of the most alluring and approved design and finish, 
of substantial construction, may now be yours to enjoy under the 


Sounds too good to be true, doesn't it? To fur- 
nish a room or two, or the whole home. Or 


They have also become happy 


10c to 35c a Day 


Aftera month's examination you begin the con- 
venient monthly payments of 10c to 35c a day. 
To get this unusual offer, 
write today and state offer in- 
terested in. Save First Cash 
Payment, $3 to $25, by send- 
ing this advertisement. 


JA 77/2274 CO lac. 


Desk 
A. M. 1021 
BUFFALO, 


ASLACH, 


Face Powper’ 


The beauty of the pearl is but skin-deep—warm— 
glowing—and incomparably smooth. 


So may your complexion be when safeguarded by 
Lablache. Famous for fifty 

years—a natural, clinging 

face powder, delicately 

perfumed. 


Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh,White, 
Pink or Cream, 65c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send roc. 
for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Dept. Y14 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. X 
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Towse has 
got to wait! 


SWR 


F you could realize how much 

that boy of yours craves the 
healthy, well-balanced reading he'll 
get in Tue American Boy, you'd 
never for a minute deny him this 
wholesome pleasure. What he reads 
voluntarily indicates the man he 
will be. Are you, right now, giving 
that inquiring young mind the right 
material on which to grow and 
develop? 


You can’t begin too young to put 
before your boy the kind of reading 
he'll find only in THE AMERICAN 
Bov—reading aimed both to amuse, 
engross and entertain him; and 
reading that will develop him for 
the splendid man he will become. 


Every item, every story, every article 
and picture in THE AMERICAN Boy will 
delight your boy, and give him sound 
information about the real world; will 
stimulate him to think and plan, now, 
for his future; will give him some fore- 
knowledge of the workaday world he 
can get in no other way. 


Give your boy THe American Bor. Read 
it with him. You'll find it a wonderful 
means of getting behind that boyish reserve. 
He needs THE American Boy just as he 
needs you, his school, his other boy friends. 
The sooner he gets it, the happier he'll be. 
Use the coupon. Or give your news-dealer 
a standing order, so you will get your copy 
each month without fail. 


PRICE REDUCED 


Beginning with the great Septem- 
ber issue, THE AMERICAN BOY 
will be $2.00 a year by mail; 20c a 
copy on news-stands. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 278 American 


Detroit, Mich. 
Herewith find $2.00. Please send THE 
AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with 
current issue, to 
Name ATRE ERU B NE NE. LIB OK AES DI 


Ta EE E EE E DET ERI RR OR 
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it to you, and, in the language of the old 
song, ‘it might as well be me.” I want to 
talk to you about Freddie Wheeler." 

The Blood surged into Norah's pale 
face, and she lifted herself suddenly from 
the pillows. 

“I won't discuss him with you or with 
anybody else," she said sharply. 

ane nodded her head slowly. 

*Oh, yes, you will," she replied, with 
the old irritating evenness; "and you'll 
thank me, eventually, for doing you a 
friendly turn. You've got to give Freddie 
up sometime. Why not now?” 

oh felt herself growing suddenly 
cold. 

“Why must I give him up?" she de- 
manded. But the challenging, defiant 
note was gone from her voice. 

“There are exactly two reasons," re- 
turned Jane composedly: You're much 
too old for him, or he's much too young 
for you. Use whichever formula suits 
your wounded dignity best. That's the 
pepe reason. I'll talk about the other 
ater. 

“There isn’t such, such a tremendous 
difference in our ages,” said Norah. 

“Just twelve years—that’s all,” replied 
the other woman. “That’s a cycle, my 
dear, when it’s the woman who is older. 
I’ve an idea that you have some foolish 
notion of marrying him; that’s why I 
want to save you a heartache. It’s all 
right now; you're getting away with it, be- 
cause you're the best little camouflager in 
our beautiful city. But look down the 
line at the years that are marching on. 

* You'll be fifty-two when he is forty. 
And at forty—well, I sometimes feel old 
myself compared with chaps I know that 
are forty. That’s a man's middle distance, 
my dear, and you couldn't fool him then. 
I'm assuming that it might last that long. 
It probably wouldn't last two years. i 
it did last as long-as I said, you'd have 
broken your heart into little pieces before 
five years were out." 

“But even if it only lasted two years,” 
said Norah wistfully, “there would be— 
well, there would be those two years." 

“If you're going to get sickly sentimen- 
tal,” broke in Jane impatiently, “I’ll give 

ou a good shaking. It’s infatuation on 
his part—the glamour and romance of a 
love affair with a leading actress. And if 
you ask me, I think it’s nothing but love 
of flattery with you.” 

Norah shook her head helplessly. 


JANE MAXWELL waited a full minute 
before continuing the discussion, and 
when next she spoke she did so in a care- 
lessly casual fashion that was deliberately 
contrived. 

“And then, of course, my dear,” she 
said, “there’s the other girl to be consid- 
ered.” 

Norah swung around abruptly. 

“What other girl?" 

“I thought you'd heard about that. 
She’s lovely, Norah, and she adores him. 
I’ve been watching them, and I know.” 

“You’ve been watching them—you 
know—you— Where? When?” 

“T thought you had an inkling, at least, 
of that,” returned the other woman cau- 
tiously. “You mustn’t get too mussed up 
about it; but you’ve got to know, old 
girl. She’s one of the ee girls, her 
father’s the Adelphi Trust president. 
She’s as fresh as a moss rose; and her 
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hair's like—well, it's like Melisande's 
might have been. 

"Alice Morse told me about her first. 
She'd seen them at the Lenox Arms at the 
tea hour, always at the same table in a 
corner. I thought I'd take a look, and I 
did. Theres no doubt in the world, 
Norah, that she adores him. You can 
sort of feel it tingling in the air when you 
look at her. He's—well, I'm not sure— 
he's at least interested. If you'd leave 
him alone, for just a little while, you could 


find out. 
. "He's not for you, Norah. Youth has 
its fling with us old ladies sometimes, but 


it answers the call of youth in the end. 1 


didn't mean to hurt you, it's only the 
truth. ... Please, old girl, don't! n't 
do that!" 

III 


THE plan came to Norah in the taxicab 
on the way home from the Lenox 
Arms. She had just had her final disillu- 
sionment, and she had decided that Fred- 
die must have his. There was no other 


way. 

Saeed behind a magazine she had 
seen Freddie and the Jackson girl come 
into the tearoom, and she had watched 
them covertly, for nearly half an hour. 

The girl was tall, slender, and dark. 
Her face was pale and delicate, with a 
touch of ethereal beauty that had sent a 
stab of envy into Norah’s heart for just 
* moment when she had first. glimpsed 

er. 

That she was young there was no gain- 
saying. She could not be more than 
twenty, Norah had told herself, as she 
had watched her slipping off her rich furs 
into the attentive arms of Freddie. 

The girl had pouted a little when he did 
not respond to her mood, and Norah had 
seen her touch him on the hand across the 
table, and she had seen him slowly with- 
draw it. 

Then he had turned away and a worried 
look had crept over his face. Norah had 
sensed that he was torn by indecision, 
and it had flashed upon her suddenly that 
she herself was the other horn of his di- 
lemma. 

Jane Maxwell's phrase had come back 
to her: “You can feel it tingling in the 
air, my dear." Well, she could. Adora- 
tion had leaped from the girl's eyes, frank 
and unashamed, and for a few moments 
Norah had felt herself in the grip of un- 
reasoning jealousy. It had sent a flaming 
wave of color into her face and she had 
clutched savagely at the edge of the 
table. 

She had waited until they had gone to 
dance in an adjoining room. Then she 
had slipped out through a side corridor 
to the street and had stepped into a taxi- 
cab. 

Truth was in the saddle now, and pride 
and self-delusion were, for the moment, 
submerged. 

She could not hurt him, she told her- 
self. And yet he must be made to grasp 
the essential truth of the situation and be 
set free to heed the call of ardent, impul- 
sive youth. The idea came to her while 
the taxicab was winding its way along the 
wide, swinging curves of one of the road- 
ways that crossed the park. She smiled a 
mirthless smile as she developed in her 
mind the details of the plan, and for a mo- 
ment she touched elbows with despair. 

Her voice was -surprisingly calm an 
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‘dear public with to-night. 


hour later when she reached Freddie on | 
the telephone and asked him to call for 
her at the theatre after the performance. 
He responded in his customary light- 
hearted way and attempted a playful 
pleasantry or two, but she pleaded a head- 
ache and rang off. 

She was in her dressing-room when 
Freddie's knock was heard. Tessie darted 
through the door into the reception-room 
and moved to close it behind her, but 
Norah stopped her. 

"We'll leave it open to-night, Tessie,” 
she said quietly; “and I'd like you to sta 
outside for a little while. I wish to mel 
to Mr. Freddie privately." 

Tessie obeyed in open-eyed wonder- 
ment and slipped through the outer door 
leading to the stage as she admitted Fred- 
die Wheeler. 

As he entered, Norah caught a fleeting 
glimpse of herself in the mirror. It was 
only by the exercise of tremendous self- 
control that she was able to restrain her- 
self from springing forward and closing 
the door between them. 


| REDDIE hesitated in the half-light of 
the outer room. He never before had 
been permitted even a glimpse of the inner 
temple of mysteries, and he was astonished 
to find the door open. 

"Hello!" he sud and a shade of concern 
stole into his voice. "You're not looking 
up to the mark to-night. Had a hard 


day?" 

Norah motioned him to come in. 

“Yes, buddie," she said, with a quick 
flash of bitterness, *a hard day; but it's 
almost over now. I want you to come in 
here and sit down while I doff the mantle 
of make-believe that I’ve been fooling the 
You needn’t 
be afraid.” 

“It feels sort of funny—being in here, I 
mean,” he said in an embarrassed tone. 
“Tt’s rather like—well, it’s rather inti- 
mate, you know.” 

“Yes, isn’t it?" Norah's voice was flat 
and dead. “I thought perhaps you might 
be interested in—in a real peep behind 
the scenes." 

She loosened her hair and bound it in 
an untidy knot on the top of her head, 
giving herself a semi-grotesque aspect 
that brought a look of astonishment into 
Freddie's eyes. Then she caught up a 
towel, folded it and bound it across the 
line where her forehead ended. 

Her hands were trembling as she took 
the lid off a jar of cold cream and began 
to smear her face, rubbing the unguent 
in with her palms. She tried to mask her 
feelings uh a flurried, almost hysterical 
flood of rambling words, whose import 
was entirely lost upon the pale-faced 
young man at her side, who was looking 
at her in a daze of fascinated interest. 

“Fearfully messy job this—it's a bother 
that folks on the other side of the foot- 
lights never think of—one of the worst of 
life’s little irritations for an actress— 
smears you all up so that you can imagine 
you are working in a tallow factory. Or 
is there such a thing as a tallow factory? 
I guess there isn’t, that’s about as near as 
I come to things sometimes. It gets into 
your ears, too; and if you aren’t careful it 
musses up your clothes. I ruined a per- 
fectly good georgette waist one night do- 
ing this. There! How do you like me 
now?” 
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Lost—Two Purses 
and Two Hearts 


(Continued from page 46) 


“Naturally,” said Sargent, without 
preface, "I'm in rather an awkward 
position. If it weren't one of my own 
courses, I could offer to tutor you. We 
could do a lot in ten days. But Im afraid 
it wouldn't be exactly fair." 

“Of course it wouldn't. But you know 
I'm grateful, don't you?" 

“All I've done is to listen." 

“I know; but when it was supposed to 
be a vacation for you—" She broke off 
short. 

Presently, he said, “Why, what's the 
matter?" 

She had been fumbling, temperately at 
first, but later in some excitement, at the 
pockets of her cape. “Why . . . it's my 
purse. I didn't want to leave it in the 
stateroom. I know I had it when we went 
in to dinner." She looked up at him, and 
even in the dim light he could estimate 
her distress. “It had all my money and 
my ticket in it. And it's gone!" 

“Don’t begin to worry yet. We'll find 
it. One of the stewards has probably 
picked it up. Come on, and we'll see 
about it.’ 

'The stewards, however, pleaded i ignor- 
ance; Miss Dennison was pale. “Will you 
excuse me if I go back to my stateroom? 
I know it's not there, but—" 

“You’d | better look, anyway. We'll 
find it. And if we don't, why, I’ve plenty 
of money with me, or you can cable your 
uncle.” 


ER expression showed no relief. “You 

don't know him. Didn't I tell you I'm 
sunning away! He’d never forgive me, 
never. He thinks women ought to have . . 
escorts, even to go across the street." 

“If you don't find it in your room, 
we'll see the purser. No, please,—I don't 
mean that for a joke. He's the officer 
who has charge of the stewards." 

Her smile was white, but apologetic. 
“T might have known you wouldn't joke 
about it. Would you mind waiting for 
me? I am worried." 

He waited, nervously, until she ap- 
peared, empty-handed. 

“Irs not there. I knew it wasn’t!” 

“Now don’t take it too hard, Miss 
Dennison. We'll find it. And I can help 
you out for the present—” 

“Te isn't that,” she said. “If I’ve lost 
it, I'll have to draw on my uncle again. 
And he'll ask why, and I'll have to tell 
him the truth. I'd have told him any- 
way; but when i it has’ to be like this, all of 
a sudden, it isn’t going to be very joyful. 

. Where's the purser's office?" 

` "The purser received them with a rather 
noticeable failure of deference. He lis- 
tened to Miss Dennison's story; he gazed 
at her and Sargent; he whistled softly. 
After a pause, he rummaged in his desk, 
brought out a newspaper, and laid it, 
folded, in front of him. 

* You've got somethin’ to identify 
yourself, of course?" 

Sargent nodded, perplexedly. *'Yes, of 
course. But—” 
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* Let's have it, please." 

Sargent glared at him. “I don't quite 
see the point, and I certainly don’t care 
for your manner. But if it’s in any way 
material—” He reached for the Hat 
leather wallet which contained his money, 
and a score of cards and letters. Suddenly 
his jaw dropped; he turned to Miss 
Dennison blankly. ‘‘Mine’s gone, too!" 

“Just stay right where you are a 
second. I want to call the cap'n." He 
handed Sargent the newspaper, and used 
his thumb as a pointer. *' Ever see that?" 

Sargent glanced dazedly at the head- 
lines. What's this got to do with— Oh! 
Do you suspect those people are on 
board?” 

* Looks so, don’t it?” 

“Yes, it—” He stopped abruptly; he 
had caught the significance of the man’s 
intonation. He leaped to his feet. “What 
in the devil do you mean? Do we—" He 
choked over it. ‘‘ Do we look to you like a 
pair of professional crooks? Do we?" 

The purser sat back calmly. “Easy, 
now, easy. We were tipped off day before 
yesterday. Descriptions fit, don’t they? 
Sort of funny, what you could almost call 
a coincidence—both of you comin’ in here 
together, claimin you been robbed. 
Pretty slick alibi. I s'pose you figured 
because the cable was broke, Bermuda 
wouldn't have heard about you." 

Sargent was shocked out of his anger. 

* Cable? You say it's... broken?" He 
turned back to Miss Dennison, who had 
been sitting motionless. ‘Come on! We'll 
see the captain!" 

“You stay right there. 
now." 


Here he is 


Tq EE captain convinced them, in less 
than a minute, that he was a man of 
no imagination. Were they traveling to- 
gether? Were they related? How did it 
happen that neither of them possessed the 
slightest means of identification, except 
what they—claimed—to have carried on 
their persons? He picked up the news- 
paper and read aloud the two descrip- 
tions. He repeated that he had been 
warned, the day before yesterday. He 
added that Sargent and Miss Dennison 
had been reported to him the instant they 
came aboard. A college professor of 
English? And a student? He smiled 
blandly. At least, their story was original. 

* Don't forget, young man," he said, 
** we've got our eyes wide open. I’m going 
to watch you both till we land. You be- 
have yourselves, and you won't get in 
trouble. But if you don't. That's all." 

“And you—both of you," said Sargent 
thickly, “‘you’ll be down on your knees 
apologizing before I'm done with you!" 

When they stumbled out on deck, the 
girl was laughing, half-hysterically, in her 
throat; but before she had gone a dozen 
paces, Sargent caught the echo of a sob. 

* Don't you worry," he said ,stoutly. 
“TIl get us out of this somehow." 

He saw that her shoulders were quiver- 
ing. There was only one thing for him to 
do, and he did it; he put his arm around 
her, and tried to comfort her, and 
promised that to-morrow he would mend 
the world for her. 

* Please don't think I'm a baby," she 
said. “I don't cry once a year. But I 
was so mad at those two o ridi 

Sargent nodded. “The best thing for us 
to do, I suppose, is to try to see the funny 
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side of it. I have about four dollars in 
silver, and to-morrow morning we're 
going to land on an island without cable 
communication.” 

She looked up quickly. *'Can't you 
cash a check?" 

“My dear girl, can't you imagine the 
793 | kind of publicity this brilliant captain of 
ins ours is going to send out ahead of us? 

1| No, I rather guess we'll have to mark 
time until I can get a letter up to Boston." 

“Why ... wouldn't one of the hotels... 
trust us?” 

“Does it sound likely? You have to 
admit that our story isn't any too plausi- 
ble—not when the other side of it had 
been told first. I don't even think we 
want to stay in Hamilton. We'll have 
to find some little out-of-the-way place 
where they haven't heard the news. . .. 
Oh, have you any money at all?” 

“Yes; a two-dollar bill. I found it in 
my vanity case." 

“That’s fine. Six dollars altogether. 
If there's a pawn shop anywhere, I can 
raise something on my watch—” 

Her face lighted. “Why, of course! 
And I’ve a watch and some silver things— 
brushes and a mirror." She paused; and 
presently she laughed in a new key. “I 
almost hope we don’t get too much for 
them, don’t you? It won’t be half such an 
adventure if we aren’t frightfully poor!” 
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AP rae TXTPS C WHEN she went below, she had almost 
fe do forgotten to resent the purser and the 
— Motorcycles . . . 

captain, and Sargent took away with him 
a curiously lasting reminiscence of her 

smile, and the clasp of her hand. 
He had been afraid of difficulties at the 
dock; but he was vastly relieved when no 


Shotguns combineaccuracy durability. Models officer of the ship, and then no officer on 
and dependability, and are and prices to suit bs : 
moderately priced. everyone. shore, took notice of them. Their luggage 


had passed through customs; they were 
out of the enclosure, and in Queen Street, 
when Sargent's heart almost stopped beat- 
ing. A steward was racing after him and 
calling his name. “Oh, Doctor Sargent! 
Cap’n wants to see you.” 


argent turned crimson. *' You tell the 
3 


spars : 
iss Dennison put her hand on his 
sleeve. ‘‘Hadn’t you better go back and 
see what he wants? It can't make things 
any worse; it might make them better." 
e was persuaded; but when, ten min- 
utes later, he rejoined her, his expression 
was hard and set. “I’m glad you didn't 
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go with me,” he said shortly. “‘Let’s not 
talk about it." 

They avoided the fashionable hotels of 
Hamilton, and presently discovered a 
small, sedate boarding-house in Fairy- 
land, which in literature is still a province 
with rather indefinite boundaries but in 
Bermuda is legally on the map. Here 
they engaged a room for Miss Dennison; 
after which Sargent carried the conven- 
tions half a mile farther before he found 
lodgings for himself. 

“Now, then," he said, “you collect 
everything you can spare. Wen go to 
make friends with the local Shylocks." 

He had expected to do the business 
alone, but he was mistaken. Miss Denni- 
son, fascinated by novelty, refused to 
wait on a street corner. They went into 
the shop together, and she stood at 
Sargent's elbow while he demanded a 
hundred plas, The acer offered 
twenty; they compromised at thirty. 

“Why,” she e “T could have done 
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better myself! Men are so impractical! 
And thirty-six dollars—why, we'll owe 
thirty-five of it the end of the week!” 

“Tt’s occurred to me," he said humbly, 
“that if we changed from the American 
to the European plan, just paid for our 
rooms and breakfasts, and then— Natural- 
ly, we want to see Bermuda, and if we 
went on walking trips and picnicked, in- 
stead of eating in those stuffy dining- 
rooms, we'd save money and have a 
better time.” 

She halted. “Now that’s a practical 
idea! And there’s something else about it, 
too. Who'd suspect us for—for those 
horrid people they did suspect us for, if 
we went on walking trips and picnics?” 

His eyes softened. “That bothers you, 
doesn't it?" 

*Well, why wouldn't it? But if we 
aren't among a lot of people, until our 
money comes, I'd feel better.” 

She demanded five dollars from him, 
and proceeded to drive hard bargains at a 
second-hand store; and when he per- 
ceived how many elements of a camp- 
cooking outfit she had bought for next to 
nothing, he shook his head with mock 
solemnity. 

“TIL have to recant,” he said. “These 
natives aren’t the Shylocks; we are.” 


I* THE evening, they sat for a long time 
on a beach overlooking the dainty Isle 
of White. As she came in, her landlady 
said to her, “I hear they was a couple of 
s'ciety pickpockets on the boat." 
Miss Dennison blanched. “Were there?" 
** Yes, and some says they was arrested. 
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I don’t want you to be worried all the i aE aE 
time. Besides—” He flushed a little. 


“If it hadnèt been for this particular kind 
of mixup, I shouldn't have had the 
courage to . . . elect myself your asso- 
ciate.” 

She had learned that he was very sus- 
ceptible to any attack upon his shyness. 
“Do you mean that if we both hadn't lost 
our money, you'd have ignored me?" 

“No,” said Sargent, gravely. "Not 
that. But I'd have given you a choice. 
As it is, I couldn't even give myself a 
choice. My job was to take care of you." 

* Oh! Purely a matter of duty, then?" 
Her tone was tantalizing. 

* A matter of pleasure to myself, but 
when it also happened to be a duty—I 
wasn't afraid you'd misjudge me. I 
wasn't thinking of myself at all. I was 
thinking of you." 

There was a prolonged hiatus. “TI 
didn't mean to tease you," she said con- 
tritely. “ But you do tease so easily. Well, 
] won't do it any more. . .. Where'll we go 
for the first picnic?" 

Now if ever there rises a wave of popular 
sentiment against romance, Bermuda will 
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thrown together in a romantic spot, and 
under circumstances which had made 
them friends, partners, almost before they 
were acquaintances. The man had begun 
with sympathy, and the girl had given 
him back gratitude. Next, they had 
shared a common loss and a common 
libel. Now, penniless wayfarers, they 
were together on a fairy island; and in their 
daily budget, and in the distribution of 
duties—the man to carry the burdens, the 
girl to season the food—there was a marked 
suggestion of domesticity. And this is 
fatal. 

Sargent had never uttered a word, 
never made a sign to show that he re- 
garded himself in any relation to her 
except that of a comrade and protector; 
but she was a woman—she knew. 

Yet, when she dared to dream about 
the future, she was troubled and un- 
certain. It was romance in Bermuda, but 
what, afterward? Could Sargent, with all 
his academic principles, feel a permanent 
respect for a woman who couldn't pass 
her college examinations? What would he 
think of her ten years from now—and, on 
the other hand, what would she think of 
him? In ten years, she would have lost 
none of her own adventurous spirit; but 
would Sargent have forgotten the mood 
which was governing him now? Wouldn't 
it be ironed flat in another decade—or 
less? She shut her eyes to the future, and 
told herself to squeeze every drop of 
happiness out of the living present. It 
was safer. 


A WEEK passed, and there was no draft 

from Boston. They paid their bills 
(and pawned their suit cases) and went on 
a ration allowance; Miss Dennison pasted 
handkerchiefs to her window glass, and 
Sargent affected a cheaper brand of 
cigarettes. They hired bicycles to ride to 
Pink Beach, where the coral sand is rose- 
colored under the blue waves; and to 
make up for the extravagance they dined 
for "hall a crown at a native cottage. 
They wanted to sail the length of the 
island, and eventually they managed it 
for six shillings; they went to St. George's 
as ballast for a fisherman in a two-reef 
breeze, and came home in state on a 
rattling dray. They felt obliged to see the 
famous caves and it cost them a heavy 
toll, but they made further sacrifices to 
pay it. 

"We could have spent a thousand dol- 
lars apiece,” said Sargent, “and not have 
seen as much, or had as much fun seeing 
Its 
“Yes,” she agreed, ‘‘but—do you know 
what day of the month it is?” 

“The twentieth?” 

“And college begins on the twenty- 
fifth. So if your draft doesn’t come by 
day after to-morrow—”’ 

“It'll come,” said Sargent, confidently. 

" Well, if it doesn’t, I'll be put on proba- 
tion for being late after Easter recess, and 
that means | won't get my degree any- 
way.” She gazed out over the coral sand. 
“I don't think I'd care such a lot if it 
didn’t come,” she said soberly. 

“I wish you didn't feel so gloomy about 
it. Oh, I know you said you hadn’t one 
chance in fifty of taking a degree, but 
college isn’t the most important thing in 
life. However, let’s see how much you 
know.” 

He gave himself, methodically, to the 
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task of finding out how much she knew 
about the decisive course; and when he 
had finished he sat in deep meditation and 
tried not to stare at her. Staring seemed 
to make her nervous; she blushed. 

“Well?” 

“PIL... think it over,” he stammered. 

“Do you really need to? You can be 
quite frank, you know. I can stand it.” 

“Tm afraid," he said, “you don’t know 
much about it. I'm sorry." 

“And . . . disappointed?" 

“T couldn't be a teacher and not be 
disappointed." 

She faced him. “All through this vaca- 
tion, up to now, you've been a peach; but 
just as soon as it comes down to a matter 
of college, why, you're a professor again, 
aren't you? . . . I won’t let you spoil the 
very last of it, either. We'd better drop 
the subject and go swimming." She gave 
him one of her tantalizing smiles. ‘‘ You 
wouldn't pass such a gorgeous examina- 
tion in that, yourself." This hurt him, 
because Miss Dennison was an expert, 
while Sargent only floundered. 


* Well," she said absently, that evening, 
“its almost over, isn't it? And I came 
down here to get away from professors, 
and you came down to get away from 
students—and just look at us!" 

“At least," he reminded her, "you've 
had an unusual experience." 

In the darkness, her smile was rather 
wistful. “Yes, I'll always say so. . . . I'm 
glad we weren't . . . suspected again, 
aren't you?" 

Sargent suddenly put out his hand and 
covered hers. He heard the quick intake 
of her breath. 

“It’s been so pleasant to see this little 
corner of the world, I wondered if we 
couldn't go and see the rest of it together.” 
He bent round. “T’ve never told you— 
maybe the reason I’ve understood you so 
well is because I was once in the same 
boat as you are. I have a grandfather 
with a lot of money; he was a trustee of 
Waban; he wanted me to be a Ph. D. and 
a department head. . . . Well, he bought 
me. Bought my youth and my ambition 
and my longing to go off on a hunting run, 
over the world; and they never came back 
to me—until now. But you can bring back 
everything I lost. The price of my degree 
can pay for yours, too—” He moistened 
his lips. “Your uncle offered you only 
two years; I’m offering you a lifetime, if 
you want it—wherever you want to go 
and live it." 

At the end of the longest moment he 
had ever known, her voice came to him. 
It was barely audible. “And... is that 
all . . . you offer me?" 

“What else is there to give? Except— 
my love?" 

Her hand was trembling under his own. 
“But... if you give that . . . I don't care 
where I live . . . as long as it's where—you 
are. 

She had hidden her face, but when he 
spoke her name, in a tone she hadn’t 
heard before, she had no power to resist 
him, and no inclination. 

When he met her in the morning, he 
told her that his draft had come; and, 
manlike, he wanted to celebrate with a 
luncheon at a grand hotel. Womanlike, 
she insisted upon revisiting the first 
picnic ground where they had begun to 
practice economy, and to love each other. 
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CHLOR-E-DIXO 


The Tooth Paste foran Acid Mouth 


The day was warm, and Sargent, before 
he hurried off for firewood, had thrown his 
coat on the rocks. Miss Dennison watched 
him down the beach, waved to him, blew 
a kiss to him, sighed from the bottom of a 
happy heart, and turned to make a table. 

hen, as her eyes fell upon his coat, she 
aused, and stood stock-still. Incredu- 
ous, bewildered, she went down on her 
knees to pick up the leather wallet which 
had fallen from an inner pocket. It was 
lump with cards and papers and yellow 
Ent bills; it was certainly the wallet 
which he had lost on the boat—and how 
had he got it again, and why hadn't he 
told her about it? 

She sat back, gasping. She remembered 
now, how taciturn he had been when he 
returned from his interview with the 
ship’s captain. He had simply said, “I’m 
glad you didn't go with me." And of 
course she had taken this to mean that the 
interview would have been unpleasant for 
her. But wasn't there another interpre- 
tation? Someone had found the wallet, or 
the thieves, and she remembered now 
what her landlady had said, that first 
night. 

And Sargent, who for all his shyness 
had been fond of her even then, had 
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feared to risk the failure of a partnership 
already formed. He knew that while they 
both were bankrupt, he could monopolize 
her—he had said so. And to give color to 
an adventure which otherwise would have 
wilted, straightway, he had gone to pawn 
shops, he had hunted out third-rate 
boarding-houses, he had guarded six- 
pences as though they were golden 
sovereigns. There had been no draft from 
Boston; he hadn't sent for one. She had 
wanted an adventure, and he had pre- 
served it for her, and for himself. 


SHE didn't laugh; she didn't smile; but 
her eyes were wonderfully soft and 
radiant. The dear, shy, stupid, clever 
man! Then swiftly she touched his coat, 
patted it searchingly, gave a little cry of 
triumph, and drew out her own purse. . .. 

She heard him coming, and coming in 
haste. When he clambered up the rocks, 
she was measuring coffee into a tin pot; 
her cheeks were unusually flushed, and 
her eyes had unusual depths in them. 
Before he came to her he stopped to put 
on his coat, and when he had done it he 
turned his back for an instant. As soon 
as he faced her, she dropped the coffee pot 
and kissed him. 

She knew that sometime, when he was 
surer of her—perhaps not until after they 
were married, and that would be in 
another month—he would confess. She 
knew that until that time she would pre- 
tend the most superb innocence; and that 
always afterward they would share this 
fortnight as the odit as well as the 
happiest, of all their memories. 

“ And while I'm getting our things from 
the pawn shop," he inquired, somewhat 
later, “what'll you do?’ 

“ Just—be lonesome,” said Miss Denni- 
son, demurely. 

But what she actually did was to pay 
a hasty visit to the police station; and 
then, with curiosity satisfied, and her own 
judgment confirmed, she sat down and 
wrote out a beautiful testimonial for her 
landlady. She felt that both from a sense 
of justice and a sense of humor, she owed 

it to her. 
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that she was pretty. But she was so inter- 
ested and anxious to help everybody who 
came along that a good many men called for 
their mail oftener than they needed to, just 
because it felt good to be treated so well. So 
I chose young women for our information 
clerks, and exceptionally high-grade young 
women, too, some of them college gradu- 
ates. I have a theory that a cross cus- 
tomer isn't nearly so cross to an intelligent, 
pleasant girl as he would be to a man. 

“I found it worth while to develop 
bureaus within our department to meet 
the different needs of our customers. 
People wanted to use electricity for power; 
so we established a power bureau. We 
had many contracts for current in big 
quantities, That called for a wholesale 
bureau; because the man who can deal 
most successfully with small consumers is 
often not fitted to approach large ones. 

"We now have about forty bureaus. 
Among these forty bureaus, there are two 
for dealing with complaints. Maybe you 
think I talk a lot about this point, but 
it's a hobby of mine. The customer with 
a grievance is in reality an opportunity to 
make a friend for the company. There are 
thousands and thousands ot our clients 


with whom we can have very little direct | 


touch; but the man or the woman with a 
complaint is willing to get personally ac- 
uainted with us. If the case is handled 
airly and humanly, we ought to close it 
by being on good terms with the person. 


e AT qualifications do you require in 
the employees under you?" I asked. 

** Well, in the first place, since they have 
to meet the public, they must have a 
pleasing appearance and manner. They 
needn't be expensively dressed, but their 
clothes must be well kept, and there should 
be something about the way they speak 
and act that creates a impression. 
This is the irreducible minimum, to which 
other things must be added. I take it for 
granted they won't lie or cheat. 

“Previous training, I think, makes 
comparatively little difference; for if a 

- man or woman has the right personality 
we can do the training. But the right 
background and home environment are 
very important. By-the-way, while no 
one would call me ultra-religious, I have 
found that the most dependable workers 
in an organization are generally those 
who go to church on Sunday. 

“For dealing with the public, a man 
must be a good talker; not the glib, oily 
kind, but capable of holding up his end in 
a conversation and telling a story with a 
point to it, at the right moment. The 
monosyllabic person may have ability, 
but not for that kind of work." . 

“What trait do you think most im- 
portant for an executive?" I asked. 

Williams's reply was quick as a flash. 

" Ability to appreciate the good work 
done by others. Several years ago a 
young woman in this department, the 

ad of one of our bureaus, came to me 
and said, ‘Mr. Williams, you have a very 
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In 1903, J. J. Hensle secured a position 
with one of the big express companies at 
$50 & month. He worked long hours 
and had little time to himself. For fif- 
teen years he proved his loyalty and 
efficiency. The company loaded him 
with responsibilities and by 1918 he oc- 
cupied quite an important position. Still 
his earnings had risen only to $1800 a 
year. 

Hensle knew that he was in a rut. But 
about this time he learned that a friend 
of his—an architect—had joined The 
Fuller Brush Company as a salesman. 
His friend’s success was quickly assured 
and his enthusiasm proved contagious. 
Inspired by this example, Hensle joined 
the sales organization of The Fuller Brush 
Company on January 1, 1919. 


Though Hensle had no previous selling 
experience, he received the specialized in- 


Out of a Rut—to a 
Sales Managership 
in 2 Short Years! 


struction given to every man who joins 
this organization, and in October, 1919, his 
individual sales amounted to over $1500. 
He was then earning more money than 
the express company had ever paid him! 
The Fuller Brush Company appointed 
Hensle Branch Manager at Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., on January 1, 1920. There 
he applied the Fuller principles he had 
learned, and by the end of the year 
Mount Vernon ranked as one of the most 
progressive and successful sales offices of 
The Fuller Brush Company. 


In January, 1921, Hensle gave an inspiring 
talk at the Fuller National Sales Conven- 
tion in Hartford. He had demonstrated 
his abzity to handle bigger things, and 
last February he was appointed District 
Sales Manager in Boston. Now he earns 
over four times what the express company 
paid him for his fifteen years’ loyal service. 
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clever girl in your department; she’s done 
such and such a thing.’ The girl was 
clever, but that was the first time it had 
been called to my attention. She was 
Miss Clara Porter, now assistant secretary 
of the Guaranty Trust Company, and one 
of the ablest women authorities on in- 
vestments. 

“But the young woman who spoke to 
me about her was also able, and her will- 
ingness to recognize another girl's good 
points showed it. Iliketosee the headsof 
ouroffices ready to acknowledge the ability 
of the people who work under them. 
man's own size is indicated by the grade of 
individuals he can get to work for him. 

“The worst characteristic in a person 
who is to deal with the public is untidiness. 
A man with dirty hands, soiled linen, and 
run-down shoes can't make a good im- 
pression. Bad manners come next. Some- 
one who walks into a room with his hat on 
and a cigar in his mouth is just the type 
I can't afford to have around. Having 
none of these faults won't make a man a 
success; but he stands a better chance 
without them. 

“I believe in putting women in re- 
sponsible positions. In fact, we were 
doing it years before many firms would. 
Women are better in some jobs than men. 
In a general way, the right sort of woman 
has a mind that works just as quickly as a 
man's, besides possessing those intuitive 
processes that men lack. And intuition 
usually lands her at the right conclusion. 

“But if women want to keep the 
respect of men in business, they shouldn't 
cry or get hysterical. A bright girl came 
into my office a day or two ago and at the 
outset I formed a very good opinion of her. 
Then she went and spoiled it all by crying. 
After that, I was ready to put her at an 
little job in a corner, where she wouldn’t 
get underfoot. 


I" PASSING on applicants for positions, 
Ilook first to see F their nails are clean, 
their shoes well polished, and their collars 
spotless. Next, I like them to look me in 
the eye when they speak to me. Yesterday 
a young boy was in here; he was nice- 
appearing, buthedidn’tlookstraightat me. 
I took him; but I had a little talk with him 
about giving a good, direct glance at peo- 
ple. Speaking of boys, if one is neat, well- 
mannered, and agreeable, I can see his 
mother’s influence. Mothers ought to 
realize how training like thatis going to hel 
their sons when they get out in the world. 

*] generally ask an applicant some 
question, not so much to hear what he 
will say as how he will say it. I listen to 
the tone of his voice and watch to see 
whether his face lights up pleasantly. 
And I always notice how an applicant 
walks into the room. Naturally, he ma 
be nervous, but I don't mind that. It's 
an indication that he's not used to looking 
for positions, which is certainly desirable. 
And it's also a sign that he really wants 
the job—a big point in his favor... 

* Anyone intent on succeeding should 
look around him and pick out the finest 
type of man he knows. Then he should 
study himself and set to work to measure 
up to the big man's standards. Of course 
the big man you chose at twenty doesn't 
look so big by the time you're thirty. It's 
like mountain climbing. When you get 
over the first ridge, there's a higher one 
ahead of you." 
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experience that are yours, do you try 
skillfully to cover up his lack of sophistica- 
tion Aunt make him feel at ease, or do you 
enjoy bringing him into ridicule? 


(4) Are you gracious? Do you treat 
servants rudely, just because they are 
servants? Do you listen attentively to 
children, and are you mindful not to nd 
them by your brusqueness or indifference? 
In speaking to an employee, a clerk or 
workman, are you careful to speak as 
considerately as if you were addressing a 
customer? Do you try so hard to be pleas- 
ant that you smirk, and become offen- 
sively ingratiating? Do you try to cover up 
other people’s social blunders, as did the 
well-bred hostess, in the well-known story, 
who drank from her own finger bowl when 
her country guest had committed that 
error? Do you show off by talking French 
before those who do not understand the 
language? Do you do anything that calls 
attention to another's lack of education, 
experience, or advantages? Do you show 
respectful deference to your elders? Do 
you recognize a certain consideration due 
to any man or woman older than yourself? 
Are you especially thoughtful of those 
weaker than yourself? 

Do you know how to refuse a man a 
favor without hurting his feelings? And 
can you ask a favor in such a way as will 
not embarrass one to refuse? 


(5) How honest are you? In telling 
something you have said or done, do you 
color it a little so as to give yourself more 
credit than you strictly deserve? Do you 
want people to think you are younger, 
wittier, cleverer, better read, more widely 
traveled, more famous, or richer, than you 
actually are? 

Are you ashamed to say, "I don't 
know,” but pretend to be familiar with a 
subject simply because you think others 
might look down on you if you are not? 

f the railway conductor overlooks you, 
do you keep your ticket, or your money? 
Have you any compunctions about cheat- 
ing a railway? Do you take from a hotel 
things that do not belong to you? 

If the store delivered you a package that 
was not yours, and you could keep it 
without anyone being the wiser, what 
would you do? 

If the banker or the stamp clerk at the 
post-office window, or the cashier at the 
drug store, gives you fifty cents too much 
change, do you say nothing, and keep it? 

If there is an error in your monthly bill, 
in your favor, do you call attention to it? 
If you found a pocketbook on the street 
with a hundred dollars in it, would you 
try to find the owner? 

In short, are you honest because it is a 
matter of principle, or simply when you 
are afraid of being found out? 


(6) Are you self-reliant? Do you stand 
on your own feet? Are you a sponge? Do 
you accept favors constantly and not try 
to return them? Do you ask your friends, 

. or relatives, or social acquaintances, for 
loans or letters of introduction, or to go 
out of their way for your accommodation? 
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The Baby Cariole 


A BOON FOR MOTHER AND CHILD 


A play-place and a slumber-chamber for baby with plenty of room to romp, play, kick, stretch, and grow in per- 


fect lom, happiness, and safety. The strong, smooth-running, rubber-tired wheels make it to roll the 
Cariole outdoors to porch or lawn, where baby can spend most of his time in the health- giving fies sis. 

The precious little tenant is protected all the time from flies, mosquitoes, and neighborhood animals by rust- 
proof, finely woven wire screening on all sides and by a snugly-fitting mosquito net over the top. In the early 
days of the baby’s life the mattress and spring are raised to bassinet height, which is about as high as the seat of a 
chair. This saves the mother’s strength, prevents stooping and lifting, and makes the care of the baby easier. When 
the ing stage comes, mattress spring are dropped to the lower rest. Baby cannot possibly fall out. Nor 
can he climb out until heis two old. After that, The Baby Cariole will serve as a roomy, comfortable bed. 

The Baby Cariole is a practical necessity, not a luxury. It saves money, because it es unnecessary the 
of basket, bassinet, and crib. It cares for the baby asleep and awake, and will serve as a crib, until he is old enough 
to sleep in a bed. The framework is light, thoroughly seasoned wood (enameled in white) which will not swell or 
warp. The mattress is luxuriously soft, thick, genuine silk floss, Spring and mattress can be raised to different 
heights. Outfit comes folded and is easily set up. 


30 Days' Free Trial 


CONVENIENT PAYMENTS 


The Baby Cariole is far superior to a crib; healthier and more com- 
fortable than the cramped, stuffy confines of a Te It isa 
boon to the mother use while in the Cariole the baby does 
not require constant watching. We want The Baby Cariole to prove 
its worth right in your own home and will send you at our risk a 
Cariole (complete outfit), trans; tion prepaid by us. Use it every 
day and every night for a month. Then, if you don't like it, or Baby 
doesn’t like it, or if for any reason you wish to return it, do so at our 
spores, Your first payment will be refunded. If you decide to 

e Baby Cariole, you can pay in convenient installments. Only 
perfectly new and Cariole outfits are sold. All mattresses bear 
the manufacturer’s guarantee tag and are 


Write Today for Our Cut- 
Price “ Dollar Down” Offer 


We want you to read the letters from mothers who own Carioles and 
are glad they do. We want to tell you about the many ways the 
Cariole will be good for you and for baby. We want you to 
know about our Convenient " Dollar Down " way of paying. Our 
Poen gives fur partica lars. Send for it Today- d emember, a 

lonth's Trial will not cost a penny; money 
back, if you or baby don’t ike the Carole. Write ee tema on 


Canadian and Foreign 
V 7 I . 

and Travel-Bag 
To those who d promptly to this advertisement, we will send 
with the outfit, Absolutely ree, a Combination Wind-Shield and 
Sunshade and Travel Bag. This article is made to fit over all, or any 
part of the Cariole, It shields the child from rain, sun-glare oc 
drafts, and thus makes it possible for him to spend more time in 
the open. It also serves as a Travel-Bag—see illustration—and 
makes it an easy matter for the Cariole to go with Baby on auto 

Carioles have traveled around the 


in sanitary bag. 


Wind Shield Attached 


Packed for Travel 
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Denver and West, $6.50 
Coat with belt, 75c. extra. 


OUR wardrobe 

isn't complete 
without a Thermo 
Sport Coat. It is the 
coat for so many oc- 
casions, indoors or 
butdoors, at work or 
play. Knitted fabric, 
looks like medium 
weight woven cloth; 
elastic;plenty of free- 
dom; holds its shape. Can be worn under 
street coat. Takes little space in your grip 
on trips. Adjustable straps on cuffs. 


Made in popular heather mixtures for 
men—women wear it too. 


The Thermo black and gold hanger in 
the neck of the coat guarantees you an 
all wool sport coat—look for it. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, writeus. 


Swansdown Knitting Co. 


349 Broadway, Dept. A, New York 


Also Makers of- 


Thermo 


(oat Sweaters 


STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Legally 
trained men win high positions 
and big success in business and 

ic life. Greater opportuni- 
ow than ever before. Be 
endent—be a leader. Law- 


yers earn 
i $3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you step by step. You can train at home 
Let us send you records and letters 
le students admitted to the bar in various 
c À our Guarantee 
Bond íf dissatisfied. ogree of . B. conferred. 
Thousands of successful students enrolled. Low cost, easy terms. 
g e furnish pil in material, Including fgurfeen volume Law ia d . 
zet our valuable 120-page '"'Law Guide’’ and ''Evidence'' books 
FREE, Send for them" NOW. 
e Extonsion University 


outings 
motoring 
tennis 
baseball 
traveling 
hiking 
office or 
home wear 


during spare time. 
from a Bal 
states. Money refunded sccordin 
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Are you looking for a “pull,” or using 
your social position for business advan- 
tage? Do you impose upon others, take up 
their time when they have no obligation 
toward you? Do you “use” your friends? 

Do you get your own way, gain your 
point, by your “nuisance power”? That 
is, if you are a woman, do you pout, or 
cry, or feign sickness, or complain, to 
gain your end? If you are a man, do you 
act disagreeably, or perhaps play the 
martyr in order to get your way? 


(7) Are you brave? Perhaps the out- 
standing quality of the genuinely superior 
man or woman is courage. Not necessa- 
rily a physical courage—which often is a 
product of stupidity, or dullness, or brute 
power—but moral courage. 

Are you, for instance, not ashamed to 
admit that you are wrong, when you see 
it? Or do you cling to your position, and 
quibble and argue and grow angry rather 
than acknowledge your mistake? 

If you think someone is unjustly treated 
do you defend him openly, even if it sub- 
jects you to hostile criticism? If you are a 
woman, and hear talk derogatory to an- 
other woman of your community, are you 
afraid to speak up and defend her, or to 
call attention to the cruelty of circulating 
evil reports without sufficient foundation? 

Do you live in a way you detest, do 
things you do not like, spend money, and 
indulge in extravagances which your pru- 
dence condemns, just because you think 
it is expected from one in your position, or 
because you are trying to apeother people? 

Are you afraid of your neighbors, of 
your fellow church members, of your 
social acquaintances, of your business 
associates? Are you afraid to refuse to 
drink, to go to bed when you are sleepy, 
to get up when you please, to eat what you 
like, to follow your own tastes in your 
reading and in your amusements? Or do 
you read books that bore you, because it 
is “the thing," and go to entertainments 
that irk you, because you dare not follow 
your own preferences? Are you a slave 
to style and a timid follower of fad? 


(8) Have you tact? Suppose you are 
guiltless on the items mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, and are independ- 
ent, self-reliant, and unafraid. Are you 
so in the right way? Or are you cranky, 
offensively opinionated? Are you adept in 
the art of getting along with folks? Can 
you maintain your individuality without 
offensiveness? 

Can you manage your husband without 
his suspecting it? Can you get people to 
do as you wish, and yet leave them feeling 
pleasant over it? Or do you go at every- 
body the wrong way? 

Do you ask the price of another's 
clothing, furniture, ring, automobile, or 
other possession? And do you volunteer 
information about how much your own 
cost? 


(9) Are you sincere? Do you flatter 
people when you do not mean it? Do you 
avoid affectations of speech and of man- 
ner? Do you constantly use bromides and 
platitudes and conventional phrases, so 
that you will not reveal your real mind? 


(10) Have you good taste? Are you 
never overdressed? Do you dislike being 
conspicuous? Do you wear a loud necktie, 


or a striking hat, or a noticeable vest? 

Are your home and its furnishings, your 

clothes, your automobile, and your ex- 

pne generally, about what they should 
e in relation to your means? 

How about jewelry? Do you over- 
load your fingers with rings? Do you use 
strong perfumes? And your speech—do 
you use coarse expressions, tell offensive 
stories? 

Do you make a public display of your 
affection for your wife? Do you parade 
your virtues and call attention to the fact 
that you never drink or smoke or gamble? 
Or, on the other hand, do you delight in 
shocking people by telling how naughty 
you are? 


(11) Are you clean? Are you scrupu- 
lously clean as to your body, your teeth, 
your finger nails, your clothing? Are you 
careless and slovenly, and do you take 
pride in it? Is your mind clean? Are you, 
on the one hand, coarse and vulgar? Or, 
on the other hand, are you finicky and a 
prude, being shocked by things of which a 
healthy mind would have taken no notice? 
Do you say limb instead of leg, and are 
you offended by the frankness of Shake- 
speare and the Bible? 

Are your actions toward the opposite 
sex such as to suggest coarseness, over- 
familiarity, or lack of respect? 

If you are a woman, do you make ac- 
quaintance with men to whom you have 
not been properly introduced? Do you 
flirt? Without being a prude, do you so 
conduct yourself as to maintain the re- 
spect of all men, so that they may have no 
occasion to think of you lightly or with 
contempt? 

If you are a man, do you treat every 
woman acquaintance as you would have 
other men treat your sister? Do you con- 
fine your demonstrations of affectionate 
intimacy to your wife, or the woman you 
wish to make your wife? 

Is your self-respect and decent-minded- 
ness such as is apparent from your every- 
day conduct, or is it the kind you talk 
about and to which you call attention? 
Do you “paw” people? That is, do you 
put your hand on a person’s arm, slap him 
on the back, or otherwise offend by 
personal contact? 


(12) Are you supercilious? Do you 
always find something to criticize in any- 
body or anything that is mentioned? Do 
you rarely find a book, a play, or a person 
that entirely pleases you? Are you anxious 
to be thought superior, sophisticated? 


(13) Are you cheerful? Are you fre- 
uently glum, morose, irritable, petulant? 
r are you habitually, and do you con- 
stantly study to be, kindly, sympathetic, 
interested in others? 


(14) Are you egotistic? Are you vain, 
of your appearance, your position, your 
possessions, your success? Do you talk in- 
cessantly about yourself, of what people 
say of you, of what you think and of what 
you own? Do you talk overmuch about 
your children, your servants? Are you 
always bringing up your travels, the places 
you fave visited? 

Do you allude a good deal to the promi- 
nent people you have met? Do you love 
to refer to your friend the senator, the 
President, the celebrated author or actor, 
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when, as a matter of fact, you have met 
them but casually? Is your conversation 
loaded with ambassadors, bishops, nobles, 
and millionaires? Do you boast of how big 
your company is, or of what important 
deals you have put over? 

Is de pronoun “‘ I” conspicuous in your 
chatter? Are you always repeating com- 
plimentary things people have said to you 
and about you? Do you like to show off? 
Are you fond of the spotlight? 

hen you read an account in the news- 
paper of some occasion when you were 
present, do you eagerly scan it to see if 
your name is mentioned? 


(15) Are you superstitious? Are you 
careful to see which end of a pin is toward 
you before you pick it up? Are you afraid 
to sit down at a table where there are 
thirteen? Do you feel uneasy when you 
walk under a ladder, or see an open um- 
brella carried into the house, or a spade 
taken through the room? Are you squeam- 
ish about Friday, and seeing the new moon 
over your left shoulder? 

Do you believe in “hunches?” Are you 
subject to premonitions, and do dreams 
worry you? Do you visit fortune-tellers? 
Are you influenced by prophecies, gypsy 
warnings, old sayings, and the like? 


(16) Are you a snob? Do you estimate 
people by their name and fame, or by 
their real worth? Are you proud of know- 
ing people who have money and social 
prominence? Do you feel a glow of su- 

riority when you are recognized by the 
head waiter or the Pullman conductor? 
Do you boast of your family? Do you look 
down upon those who live on the other side 
of the railway tracks? Do you make it a 

oint to allude to the fact that your grand- 

ather was a governor, or your uncle a 
judge, or your cousin a biskop? Do you 
refer superciliously to the ignorant masses, 
or the lower classes? Or, on the other hand, 
do you speak bitterly of the upper classes, 
the plutocrats, aristocrats, the capitalists? 


(17) Are you a good loser? Are you 
irritable when you lose at a game, and 
pleasant as pie when you win? When you 
lose in a business deal, when your candi- 
date in an election is defeated, when you 
compete for a prize and some other person 
wins it, when you miss your train, when 
you fail to receive the notice or attention 
you expected, and thought was your due, 
are you peeved and hurt, or do you take 
yourself ın hand and “come up smiling?” 


(18) Are you envious? Do you feel a 
little pang at even your best friend’s good 
fortune? You talk a good deal about re- 
form, and crooked business, and rogues in 
politics, and the wickedness of those who 
are in high places; how much of this is 
just plain nasty envy, and would be en- 
tirely purged from your bosom if you 
suddenly were to become rich and power- 
ful? If you are a plain girl, do you have a 
certain resentment toward girls more 


A. EARL KAUFFMAN, Secretary 
to the Mayor of York, Penna., 
whose photoplay, '"The Leop- 
ard Lily," won Second Prize of 
$1,500. Mr. Kauffman writes: 

"I didn't win the $1,500 
prize. The Palmer Plan won 
1t. But I'm going to spend tit." 


ANNA B. MEzQUIDA, of 

San Francisco, short story 

writer and poet, whose 

Rhotoplay, “The Charm 
der," won Third Prize 

0f $1,000. Mrs. Mezquida 
tes: 


“1I should not have known 
how to go about preparing 
an acceptable scenario 
without the Palmer Plan 
to point the way. Screen 
techni ts so diferent 
from that of the short story 
that they must be lear: 
separately.” 


THE PALMER PHOTOPLAY 
CORPORATION is primarily a 
clearing house for the sale of 
photoplays to producers. It is 
the industry's accredited agent 
for getting the stories without. 
which production of motion 
pictures cannot go on. 

Its Department of Education 
is a training school for the 
development of men an 
women whose ability is worth 
training. 
literally combing the country 
for the right kind of story tell- 
ing talent. 


Advisory Council 
THOMAS H. INCE 


> y MILLE 
Director General 
Players-Lasky Corp. 
Lors WEBER 
Lois Weber Productions, Inc. 
JESSE L. LASKY 
Vice-President Famous Play- 
ers-Lasky Corp. 
C. GARDNER SULLIVAN 
Author and Producer 


‘OODs 
rising Director 
layers-Lasky Corp. 
JAMES R, QUIRK 
Editor and Publisher, Photo- 
ne 


A 
ROB WAGNER 
Author and Screen Authority 


This department is - 


FRANCES WHITE ELIJAH, 
Chicago War Worker, whose 
rg agi “The One Man 

oman,” won First Prize of 
$2,500. Mrs. Elijah writes: 


"You can understand how grateful I 
feel to Mr. Read for giving me an 
opportunity to succeed and how thank- 
Sul I am to the Palmer institution for 
having given me a training which made 
the success possible.” 


Palmer 
students capture 
every prize 


All three winners in the J. Parker Read, 
Jr., $5,000 scenario contest attribute their 
[success to the Palmer Course and Service. 


Tue PALMER PHOTOPLAY CorporaTIoN construes the 
success of these three students, against a field of nearly 
10,000 scenarios submitted, as complete justification 
for every claim its advertising has made. 

You have read that advertising. You know that 
it has always been our confident claim—and we now 
renew it with increased faith—that any person pos- 
sessed of creative imagination, or story-telling ability, 
can be developed into a writer of alabie scenarios by 
the Palmer Course and Service. 

That story-telling gift, which we have discovered 
in farm houses, city offices, average homes and indus- 
trial plants, often exists unknown to its possessor until 
it has been revealed by the unique test which we 
require of every applicant before accepting enrollment 
for the Course. 

Developing native story-telling ability 

The Palmer Photoplay Corporation did not endow 
Mrs. Elijah, Mr. Kauffman, and Miss Mezquida with 
their gift; no human agency could do that. What the 
Course and Service did was to develop it—to teach 
these students how to use native ability to their lasting 
satisfaction and profit; and they took the training at 
home during their spare hours. 

And what we did for these three, we have done for 
many others who are today enjoying fame and income 
as successful photoplaywrights. 


Will you let us test you free? 


If you have ever felt the urge to tell a story for the screen, 
this may prove the most interesting offer you ever read. 
In its nation-wide search for story-telling ability suited to 
the screen, the Palmer Photoplay Corporation will gladly 
send you, without cost or obligation, the Van Loan 
Questionnaire. It is the test that started the three photo- 
playwrights whose pictures appear on this page on the road 
to success. From it, we can tell you whether or not you 
possess the talent we seek. The test is confidential. If 
you lack the requisite ability, we shall frankly tell you so. 
We accept for training only those who show real promise 
ofsuccess. It will be a waste of their time and ours for 
children to apply., : 

We invite you to send for the Van Loan Questionnaire. 
It may open the way to fame and fortune, and establish 
you in the most fascinating industry in the world. Use 
the coupon below, and do it before you forget. 


With the questionnaire we will send you a free sample copy of 


The Photodramatist, official organ of the Screen Writer's 
Guild of the Author's League, the photoplay wright's magazine. 


beautiful than yourself? If you are awk- C 
ward, do you hate those who are charm- | PALMER PHOTOPLAY Corporation, Dept. of Education, A-10, 
ing? PLEASE send me, without cost 124 West 4th Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Anybody can sympathize with failure Questionnaire. 1 will, Ahzwer 


and sorrow; can you sympathize with e dee RM. NAME disaigucons p fena tui Seiko eet eis Murus 
i the I am to receive fur- 
prosperity and good fortune? ther ‘information about your ^ ADDRESS 
ther information about your ADDRESS........... 0.0 ee ceeecccceeeeeeees 2s 


free sample copy of the Photo- 
dramatist. 


(19) Are you officious? Are you fond of 
offering your advice, or of advancing your 
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They try to 
have them called 


*buffet smokers" 


At one end of every train that pulls out 
of a railroad station. — sometimes at the 
front end, frequently at the rear end, some- 
times at both ends—there are coaches called 
smoking-cars. 

A train may start upon its long or short 
journey without a diner, but seldom or never 
does one start without its smoker. 

Of recent years the more comfortable 
smoking-cars on the swift limiteds have be- 
come known as club smokers. F 

Railroad officials called them, and still 
strive to have them called, buffet smokers. 

The people keep right on calling them club 
smokers. A good comfortable smoke 1s the 
sort of fuel that makes the best club spirit. 

There is no surer mark of the good fellow 
than the pipe. 

His smoke is hand- 
ing him so much satis- 
faction that he feels 
kindly disposed toward 
everybody. 

Things look good to 
him provided he has 
just the right tobacco 
burning cheerily away 
in the bowl of his 
pipe. 

Now the right 
tobacco to one 
man may be dis- 
tasteful to an- 
other. There is 
individual taste 
in tobacco just as 
there is in judging 
the beauty of 
woman. All a 
man can do is to 
pad the tobacco that is the right tobacco for 

im. 

The trouble is that most pipe-smokers are 
good-natured, tolerant chaps and some of 
them smoke a certain kind of tobacco because 
they don’t know there is another that would 
suit them better. 

Have you just the right tobacco? If not, we 
suggest that you try Edgeworth. It may be 
just the tobacco you want. Merely send us 
your name and address together with that of 
the dealer filling your smoking needs and we 
will gladly send you generous samples of 
Edgeworth in both forms—Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is compressed into 
cakes, then cut into thin, moist slices. Take 
a slice and just rub it up for a moment between 
the panda: That gives you an average pipe- 
oad. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed has that rub- 
bing up already done for you. You pour 
it straight from can to pipe. It packs well 
and it burns evenly all the way through from 
top to bottom. 3 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes, suited 
to the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed and Edge- 
worth Plug Slice come in small pocket-size 
packages, in attractive tin humidors and 
glass jars, and also in handy in-between 
quantities for customers wanting more than 
a small package, but not quite the humidor 
size. For the free samples we should like to 
submit for your judgment, address Larus & 
Brother Co., 25 South 21st Street, Richmond, 
Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your jobber 
cannot supply you with Edgeworth, Larus & 
Brother Company will gladly send you prepaid 
by parcel post a one- or two-dozen carton of 
any size of Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for 
the same price you would pay the jobber. 


opinion when it is not asked? Do you tell 
sick people about the medicines you know 
will cure them? Do you suggest things to 
people ‘‘ just for their own good”? Or are 
you an expert in minding your own busi- 
ness? Do you tell folks what they should 
eat and wear, and how they should pro- 
nounce a word, and what books they 
ought to read? Do you like to regulate 
people? Do you nag? Do you correct 
other people's errors in grammar or pro- 
nunciation? Do you conspicuously give 
the locution correctly after they have 
made a mistake? 


(20) Are you discreet? Do you repeat 
what has been told you in confidence? Do 
you chatter with mere acquaintances 
about the intimate affairs of the family? 
Do you discuss with outsiders the private 
concerns of the office? Do you repeat 
rumors you have heard which may be un- 
just? Do you talk about the absent as you 
would not if they were present? Do you 
indulgein ugly hints and innuendoes. Have 
you ever written an anonymous letter? 


(21) Are you oversensitive? Not, do 
you feel keenly? But do you let others see 
it? And do you let it affect your manner 
to such an extent that you render others 
uncomfortable? 

Are you an impossible person? That is, 
the kind we cannot speak to plainly for fear 
of offense. Are you looking for slights? Do 


you think that all the world is against you? 

Are you always decrying yourself, say- 
ing that you are so homely, or so ignorant, 
or so poor, or such a failure, and otherwise 
making a nuisance of yourself by fishing 
for sympathy? 


(22) Are you loyal? Can your friend 
depend upon you under all circumstances? 
Do you defend him when others cast 
aspersion upon him in his absence? Do 
you speak even more enthusiastically of 
him behind his back than to his face? 

Are you loyal to your wife, to your 
husband, to your sweetheart? Are you 
ashamed of your father or mother? Are 
you loyal to your country? Would you 
hght for it? Would you refuse to take part 
in anything that might work harm to your 
country? Áre you interested enough in 
your country to do your duty as a citizen, 
or do you shirk your civic obligations? 


In using these tests we should not be 
discouraged if we find many a weak spot 
in our character. The object is not to en- 
courage morbidity nor to provoke despair. 
But a Saana fe erson always wants 
to know the truth. n he is deficient, he 
strives to improve; if he is proficient, he 
goes on to still better things. 

Many years ago the Greeks put forward 
a wise word which we yet may do well to 
heed. It was, in fact, two words. They 
were: “Know Thyself!” 


John Talbot's Revenge 


(Continued from page 53) 


* Never mind about his boy," said Tal- 
bot sharply. “I want to know about 
Hyatt, himself.” 

* He's busted," said Dimmock. 

“You mean his mill, his business, has 
gone under?" 

“Tt has." 

“Good God!” said Talbot. 

The next moment, with his one good 
arm, he had flung back the coverings. 
With scant ceremony, Jerry pinned him 
to the bed. 

“Are you bug?" shrilled the little man. 

Talbot with an effort composed himself. 

* How long have I got to stick here on 
my back?" he demanded. 

Dimmock didn't know. It might be ten 
days more, or longer. 

"Ten days!” growled Talbot. “I 
won’t stay here. I’m going back to Clag- 
gett.” 

** You're going where?” 

* You heard me! I've got work in Clag- 
gett, and I'm going to ra it up. Geta 
car and go after John Hyatt. I want to 
see him as soon as he can get here." 

An hour later Hyatt was at the hospital. 
For an hour more, then, Talbot and the 
old man were together in the room. Hyatt, 
bent and wearied, and an old, old man 
when he went into that room, came out of 
it his head erect, his face shining, and once 
more in his stalwart bearing the John 
Hyatt that Claggett long had known. 
And from that day, too, came the change 
in Talbot. Alert, active, once more him- 
self, from that moment his recovery was 
swift. 

Four days later Claggett got wind of 


what was happening. At both ends of the 
road between Ashby and Claggett gangs 
of workmen appeared at seven o'clock; 
and at the same hour the town was 
startled to hear the whistle on Hyatt's mill 
blow its morning blast. It took Claggett 
d surprise—the same surprise that all of 
albot's exploits had created; but this 
time the town was quick to understand. 
'The mill had started up again. The 
trolley, also, was coming into Claggett. 


XVIII 


HE last hint of winter had gone from 
the woods and hills—it was spring in 
earnest now; and with the year's awaken- 
ing the town of Claggett had at last, it 
seemed, roused itself. 
The trolley road, the link between Clag- 
ett and the outside world, was pushing 
Real swiftly. Already it was a matter 
of days only when the final stretch of 
track would be laid and the first car would 
make the through trip between the towns. 
However, if Talbot’s idea was to make 
real his father’s dream, one part of it 
seemed doomed never to be realized. That 
was the power-plant up the river. The 
part of Hyatt’s property that Sim Parker 
had itched so to get his hands upon was 
the property of Hyatt’s dead wife; and she 
had willed it to her daughter and her son. 
Parker, it seemed, had achieved his end. 
Not that he had put in any claim for it. In 
Claggett nothing had been heard, either of 
him or the girl who had gone away with 
him, or of Jamie Hyatt. 
It was the fifth week after the night on 
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“Less than a year ago I was earning $87.50 per month as a clerk. My present salary is approximately $5,600 per annum, 
or an increase of over 400 per cent."—N. A. BORGEN . 


Double Your Present Salary 


What Would an Increase of $1,000 to $5,000 or More a Year Mean to You? 


Take a pencil and jot down the things you would like to 
have, the things you would like to do, which could easily 


become realities if you were to double your present salary. 

If you could double your present salary the high cost of living 
would solve itself— wouldn't it? 

You could buy pleasures for yourself or your family which now 
are impossible; you could associate with business men among whom 
you now feel ill at ease; you could enjoy many of the good things 
of life which always accompany success. 

You can never double your salary by continuing in the work and 
sticking in the job you have today. The only way you can double 
your salary and earn promotion and 
success is to prepare and train your- 
self to fill a position in which you can 
eam more money. 


It Is Not Difficult 


Thousands of other ambitious men 
have provedit. Are you willing to pay 
the nera little spare time? You 
surely are willing to invest a few of 

ur evenings at home to gain a big 
Increase in earning power. 


Nearly 300,000 ambitious men have 
already been helped to promotion, 
increased salary and success because 
they have traded some of their spare 
time for the knowledge and training 
offered by one or more of the sixteen 

ialized home-training courses in 
higher business subjects as taught by 
LaSalle Extension University. 


Each month brings hundreds of re- 
ports of advancement from LaSalle students and graduates. Many 
who report such increases have not half completed the home-study 
training course in which they have enrolled. 


These Men Increased Their Salaries 
from 200% to 400% 


N. A. Borgen rose from $87.50 a month to $5,600 a year. He says: 

“Less than a year ago, when I enrolled, I was earning $87.50 per 
month as a clerk with the C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 

“I am now managing the promotion department of the Standard Oil 
Company, but in addition I am promoting ea eed beam correspond: 
ence, and gingering he salesmen of the White Salmon Development 
Company, the L. C. Smith Company, and the Northwestern Marmon 
Company. My present salary is approximately $5,600 per annum, or an 
increase of over 400 per cent. 

"] am writing this to show what a good course of study planned 
along specific lines can do for a man. ordially yours, ME 

(Signed) "N. A. BORGEN, Minneapolis" 


Study the list of names following. These men and hundreds of 
others reported increases in salaries during a period of only six 
months. They did it right at home. The increases reported range 
from 200% to 400% and the average is 282%. We can give you 
the names of such men from every state. 


C. Deusch, New York, N. Y.......... 40076 
M. C. Kockman, Norwood, O...... 400% 
E. M. Burleson, San Antonio, Tex.30075 
W. F. Strumke, Racine, Wis........ 300% 


Mr. Schmidt, Springfield, O.......... 250% 
H. E. Cabaniss, Memphis, Tenn...235% 
L. S. Meyers, Boston, Mass.. 
F. Wunder, Cincinnati, O.. 
; C. Lausch, Whitehall, Mich. 
R. E. Urfer, Decatur, Ill. 


Qo 


. E. O'Brien, Akron, O...............3 
J. H. Mack, Denver, Colo............. 300% 


You Can Do As Well 


The training you receive through LaSalle is a real training. You 
are not asked to memorize a lot of principles and theories and then 
turned loose to practice them as best you can. On the contrary, 
the new and interesting LaSalle ‘‘Problem Method,’’ by means of 
which you work out for yourself actual 
business transactions, makes you feel 
as though you were at the very desk 
and on the very job you are training to 
fill. Itis like being privileged to sit in a 
council of modern business executives, 
assisting them in the solution of their 
daily business problems. 

You are, in effect, taken behind the 
scenes of big business; taken into every 
department of business; shown the re- 
lation of each department to every 
other department; trained to look up- 
on business as the great, smooth-work- 
ing machine that it is. Under the 
LaSalle ‘‘Problem Method’’ you are 
not risking your position, your money, 
nor the time and money of your em- 
ployer on untried schemes, ideas and 
methods. . 

LaSalle organization comprises more 
than 1,750 people, including 450 trained 
business executives, traffic experts, 
certified public accountants, efficiency experts, trained business 
correspondents, bankers, lawyers, business authorities, text 
writers, lecture writers, instructors and assistants. You are 
carefully and painstakingly coached in every duty of the position 
you are training to fill. 

During your enrollment and also after you have completed your 
course you have at your command the consulting service of the 
University’s big staff of highly specialized experts to help you make 
Eos not only in your present position, but when promoted to the 


ee Po Send the Coupon 


Mail the coupon below, marking the course which would fit you 
for the high salaried position for which you wish to train. We will 
send you full information as to the LaSalle Problem Method of 
Training, the reasonable cost, the convenient terms of payment, 
and a copy of our famous book, *"Ten Years’ Promotion in One’’ 
—a book which tells how men with the aid of LaSalle training have 
obtained in one year promotion which without the aid of this train- 
ing they could not have realized in ten. 

Which course shall we tell you about? 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 


Dept. 1033-R 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding course and service I have marked with an X 
below. Also a copy of your booklet, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 


Law: Training for Bar; LL. B. 


Degree. 


[Business Management: Trainin 

b Official, Managerial, Sales, an 

ecutive positions. A 

m) Higher Accoun: : Training [C] Commercial Law: Reading, Refer- 

for positions as Auditor, Comp- erence, and Consultation Service 
troller, Certified Public Account- for Business Men. 


ant, Accountant, etc. om ialM. ementEfficiency: 


Traffic Management — Foreign Trainin i 
Le h g for Production Managers, 
and Domestic: Training for post Department Heads and all those 


tions as Railroad and ustrial pai Sener Ne 
T Manager, etc. desiring training in the 48 factors 
of efficiency. 


Railway Accounting and Station 
ement: Training for Rail- Business Letter-Writing: Train- 
ing for positions as Correspondent, 


way Auditors, Comptrollers, 
Mail Sales Director, and all Execu- 


Accountants, Clerks, Station 
bers of Railway and 
tive Letter-Writing Positions, 


Agents, Mem 
Public Utilities Commissions, etc. 


Name. Present Position........ 


OE LIS SILENT a ATOR RES 


(Banking and Finance: Training 
for executive positions in Banks 
and Financial Institutions. 


C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants: Prepares for State 
Board and Institute Examinations, 


[C] Modern Foremanship: Trainin 

in the direction and handling oi 
industrial forces—for Executives, 
Managers, Superintendents, Con- 
tractors, Foremen, Sub-foremen, 
etc. 


Personnel and Employment Man- 
agement: Training for Employers, 
Employment Managers, Execu- 
tives, Industrial Engineers. 


[] Business English: Training for 
Business Correspondents and 
Copy Writers. 


[C] Commercial Spanish: Training 

for positions as Foreign Corre- 
spondent with Spanish speaking 
countries, 


Effective Speaking: Training in 
the art of forceful, effective speech 
for Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal 
Leaders, Politicians, Clubmen, etc. 


[]Ex»ert Bookkeeping: Training 
for position as Head Bookkeeper. 
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the Ashby road that John Talbot came 
back to Claggett. It was to Talbot’s Folly 
the motor took him; and as the car drew 
up before the door a quick grin lighted 
Talbot's face. The building had been re- 
painted and from top to bottom it was 
now in thorough repair. It was not this, 
though, that caught Talbot’s eye. In 
every window were soft, filmy hangings; 
window-boxes filled with growing plants 
decorated the windows on the lower floor; 
and here, there, and elsewhere were hints 
of that same color and prettiness. About 
it was a touch almost feminine; and Talbot 

lanced quizzically at Jerry Dimmock. 
Tais though, was quick to deny the in- 
sinuation. You could inform the world 
that J. Dimmock was no darned house- 
milliner; and, as a matter of fact, Jerry 
was himself astonished. The house had 
not looked like this when he'd seen it last. 
It must have been one of Cal Pennock's 
crazy notions, he surmised; and jerking a 
thumb over his shoulder, Dimmock added: 
* Here comes the fool now." 

Cal, indeed, was coming in a car of 
the tinniest, most resonant type, and as the 
flivver, with a final clatter and a shrill 
“Whoa there, dern ye!” from its driver, 
came to a standstill at the door, his well- 
known figure stepped to earth. 

“Well, Cal," greeted Talbot, “‘how’s 
the hay and feed biz?” 

“ Boomin’, Johnny J.” 

* Get out!" said Talbot, incredulously. 

“Gospel truth, it be!” In proof of it 
Cal cocked a thumb at the flivver. “That 
thur’s the first month's profits,” he 
grinned. 

So it proved. The establishment was on 
its feet already; and as general manager of 
the going concern—Roscoe Talbot’s Son, 
Inc., Hay & Feed—Cal’s first act had been 
to provide himself with a suitable equi- 


page. 

Talbot laughed. It was a good, hearty 
laugh, the first he’d had for many days; 
and even the morose Dimmock cheered up 
to hear it. Talbot was, in fact, still laugh- 
ing as he turned to greet a second figure 
that clambered down from the car—old 
Ferd Bloomer, the one-time inmate of the 
Claggett poorfarm. 

Bloomer, remade, was on his feet again. 
So, too, was his new business, the Claggett 
Emporium. For a time Bloomer hardly 
trusted himself to speak, but when he did 
Talbot’s eyes twinkled. Roscoe Talbot’s 
Son, Inc., Dry Goods and Notions, had the 
town’s entire trade; and as the old man, 
his voice breaking with emotion, told of it, 
Talbot listened attentively. The rancor 
and hatred that had brought him to 
Claggett had at least resulted in good for 
others; and of this he was glad. 


THEY were still talking when Talbot 
asked casually, “How’s Ada Rudd, Mr. 
Bloomer.” 

The old man looked startled. 

“You haven’t heard?” 

Talbot shook his head. 

“She’s gone,” said Bloomer. 

It was Talbot’s turn to be startled. 

“She’s left the town, Mr. Talbot. She 
threw up her place the day after that fel- 
low Parker disappeared. I’m afraid she 
went with him.” 

“With him? Why—” 

The exclamation leaped from Talbot. 
Then swiftly he checked it. 

“Come inside, won't you, Mr. Bloomer,” 


he said, and after that Ada Rudd’s name 
was not mentioned that night. 

Late that evening, from the depths of 
his arm chair drawn up before the fire, 
Talbot spoke suddenly: *' Jerry." 

“Yes, Boss.” 

* What became of that girl's car?” 

Jerry knew the car meant. 

“Never heard, Boss," he replied. 

“Was it never found? 

No, it had never been found. 

“Then it wasn't at Ashby?” 

Jerry shook his head. Evidently, when 
Parker and Elsie Hyatt left Ashby they 
had taken the car with them. 

A pause followed, and Dimmock again 
had resumed his study of the blue-prints 
when Talbot once more spoke. 

“ Jerry, she didn't run off and marry 
that fellow," said Talbot. 

Jerry swung around with a jerk. 

“She didn’t?” 

Talbot shook his head slowly. 

“No,” he said, “a girl like her wouldn't 
do that. She couldn't." 

It was all one and the same thing to 
Jerry Dimmock. Personally, as he said 
to himself, he didn't give a hang. 


A IT happened, though, Jerry's com- 
placency might not have been so su- 
preme if, at the moment, he had witnessed 
the somewhat curious conduct of another 
member of the household. 

Immediately after dinner, furtively 
and evasively, Cal Pennock had departed 
from the house. He was going into town, 
he said. Instead of going to town, though, 
Cal and his flivver had set forth in the 
opposite direction. Three miles up the 
Ashby road was a turn-off that led north- 
ward into dense woods; and, having swung 
the flivver into this byway for three 
miles or so, Cal bumped and butted his 
way along. Then, the woods road ending 
in a trail, Cal abandoned his vehicle. An 
hour later he came to a log cabin beside 
a small hidden pond. 

The cabin was Cal’s. During the years 
when he had skinned a precarious living 
out of the wilderness with his gun and his 
traps, he had dwelt in it. Now, however, 
the cabin had other occupants; and as 
Cal’s hand fumbled at the latch a voice 
within cried out in quick alarm. 

“Irs just me,” Cal reassured. 

He opened the door; and in the light of 
candles burning on the table a slender fig- 
ure swiftly crossed the floor toward him: 

“What happened, Cal?” 

“ Nothin happened” answered Cal. 
“He come home and he et his vittles as 
hearty as you please, and thet’s all, I 
guess." Then, switching around, Cal ad- 
dressed a further remark to a dark corner 
of the cabin. A bunk was set in the wall 
there, and from the bunk a head had 
emerged. ‘‘Wal, how're ye makin’ it, 
sonny?" queried Cal. 

The head in the bunk answered it was 
making it very well. 

“I walked to-day, Cal," it said. 

“Thet bein’ th’ case," Cal said judi- 
cially, “you and sis there, you'd soon better 
be thinkin’ ’bout moseying along home." 

“Home?” echoed Elsie Hyatt. 

* Home?" repeated Jamie. 

Frightened, for a moment they gazed 
at each other. 

Said Cal, ‘Where was you aimin’ to go?" 

They didn't know; and after a pause Cal 
grinned benignly. 


»» 


“Sho! You an’ et here, you needn’t 
be feared o' John Talbot. He ain't going 
to harm ye. I know little Johnny J. No, 
the worst he'll do'll be to set Jamie to 
work, and work like Hell. Don’t I know?” 
he added convincingly. 


XIX 
I: WAS on a Monday that the first car 


over the new line was to make its en- 
trance into Claggett. There was still work 
to be done on the line, but, as Talbot told 
Jerry, he'd had about enough of the place 
and he longed to get away. 

The day was declared a holiday in 
Claggett. A grand-stand had been erected 
on the public green; the mayor of Ashby 
had accepted an invitation to be present; 
and there were to be speeches. tablet 
to the memory of Roscoe Talbot was also 
to be unveiled; and following the cere- 
monies, which were to begin with the 
arrival of the first car, there was to be a 
banquet in the town hall. At night there 
were to be fireworks. 

“Talbot Day,” the town called it. 
When Talbot himself heard it, he stalked 
off to hunt up Jerry Dimmock. 

“Did you do that?” he demanded. 

“Did I do what?” 

“Give it that name!" 

Jerry disavowed responsibility. He dis- 
avowed, also, having let in Talbot for the 
ordeal of having to make a public address, 
an answer to Claggett’s speech of welcome. 

“A fine spectacle I’d make of myself,” 
Talbot commented savagely, "standing 
up before all that crowd and jawing 
away. I wonder what sort of a fool they 
take me for." 

There was one part, though, in the 
day's ceremonies that Talbot meant to 
take. It was to drive the first trolley car 
into the town himself. The idea, curiously, 
was Cal Pennock's; the plan was that he 
should motor to the car barns at Ashby in 
the morning; and, the track cleared for 
him, he would drive the car as motorman, 
while Cal, attired in blue, brass buttons, 
anda cap, was to occupy the rear platform. 

It was half past ten when the motor 
with Talbot and Cal in it drove up to the 
car barn at Ashby. They were starting 
into the barn, when Talbot stopped ab- 
ruptly. A well-remembered figure was 
approaching. 

‘Pd like to speak with you, Mr. Tal- 
bot," said Ada Rudd. 

She had changed little. As pale and 
submerged as ever, she stood gazing at 
Talbot appealingly. 

“Yes, Miss Rudd,” he said gently. 

For a moment, a catch in her breath 
stifled the words, but then bravely she 
made her plea: 

"Ive seen Mr. Parker—Sim." Again 
she faltered. Then, getting command of 
herself, she went on: “Are you going to 
send him to jail, Mr. Talbot?" 

Talbot’s eyes narrowed. 

“ Before I answer that,” he said slowly, 
“what did Parker do with Miss Hyatt?" 

She gazed at him with surprise. 

“Elsie Hyatt?" She seemed then to 
understand. ‘‘Sim hasn't seen her since 
the night you were hurt—she left him on 
the road. They fought about you.” ; 

“ Fought about me?” echoed Talbot. 

“Sim was jealous of you, Mr. Talbot.” 
Then, as if that sufficed, she again made 
her plea for Parker. 
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Talbot did not seem to hear her. Ada 
Rudd laid a hand timidly on his arm. 

“If you'll let Sim off," she said; “Sim 
says he'll marry me." 

albot awoke then. 

“You don't mean you'd take him?” he 
asked, astonished; and Ada Rudd looked 
up at him with a sorry smile. 

* He's all I have,” she said. 

Talbot looked at her for a moment. 

* You poor little girl," he murmured, 
more to himself than to her; and her face 
quickened instantly. 

“Then you won't send Sim to jail?” 

No, Talbot would not send him there. 

He stood looking after her as she hurried 
along the street, a frail, careworn thing. 
At the corner a block beyond a figure came 
slinking out of a doorway to join her, and 


the figure Talbot knew. 


"THE gang working on the line quit work 
and stood cheering as the big car with its 

ng booming for the right of way came 
Ructine along the line. It was not the 
first time Talbot had played motorman; 
and even over that track, with its spots 
where it still needed grading, the car with 
its big four-wheeled trucks made time. 
On the back platform Cal Pennock stood, 
swinging his hat and yelling back.at the 
gangs that lined the right of way. It was 
the supreme moment of his life. 

The mile posts sped fast. They were six 
miles from Claggett. Then five. Then 
four. As the three-mile post from the town 
drew near, Cal's hilarity on the back plat- 
form seemed to wane. There was a straight 
stretch at this point; and, leaning out 
through the open doorway, Cal began 
peering ahead anxiously. Then, all at 
once, Cal leaped back to the platform 
and gave the bell rope a vigorous yank. 

"Talbot, though, did not need that signal 
bell. Already from afar he had seen the 
figure standing waiting beside the track; 
and with a shrill whistle from the air line 
and a screech from the brake shoes as they 
gritted on the wheels, the big four-trucker 
slid to a standstill. And as the car stopped 
Cal unloaded himself from the rear plat- 
form and lounged out of view in a patch 
of woods alongside. 

Lighting himself a pipe, Cal sat down on 
a convenient stump. “Guess I won't be 


needed f'r a while." 


WAS twelve o'clock in Claggett. The 
town's guests and the committee had as- 
sembled on the grand-stand; and the green 
from one end of it to the other was packed 
solid, not only with the town's own resi- 
dents but with visitors from all the nearby 
towns. The head of the committee was 
John Hyatt. 

On the platform Miss Sophie occupied a 
prominent position. Nothing, not even 
what had occurred in her own household, 
could mar or even obscure for a moment 
Miss Sophie's excitement and elation as 
she kept watch on the corner where the 
first car would turn into view. 

* Why doesn't it come? What's happen- 
ing to it?" she kept repeating. 

As the hands moved inexorably on, 
others, too, began to ask the same ques- 


tion. Átten minutes past the hour, Jerry 
was seen worming his way through the 
crowd and the next instant he was racing 
up the street, headed for the Ashby pike. 

Three miles out the trolley car was 
standing on the line stock-still. It seemed 
to be abandoned. True, a blue-coated 
figure in brass buttons and a cap did rise 
out of the bushes alongside the track and 
wave blindly at him; but Dimmock did not 
see it. He had just seen something else. 

The car had a passenger. Inside the car 
sat the motorman, and he was talking to 
the passenger. 

“You crazy little kid!" said Talbot. 

She was crying softly as she sat huddled 
in the corner; and reaching a little nearer, 
Talbot laid his hands over the two hands 
laced together in her lap. 

“You crazy little kid!” he said. 

Elsie Hyatt gave another sob. 

“I couldn't help it,” she said. “I didn’t 
hate you and I didn't want to run away 
with hini And when he wouldn't let me 
go back to see who was hurt, that finished 
him with me. I did go back, though, after 
a while. I just couldn't stand him when 
he said he didn't care whether anyone was 
hurt or not. I put him out of the machine, 
and rode back. And when I—I found you, 
oh—oh!" She could say no more for a 
while, only weep; and Talbot went on 
patting the hands in his. 

“So it was you who found me?” he said. 


I? WAS she who had found him, and it 
was she, too, who had brought back 
the news to Cal Pennock. Before that, 
though, white and shaken, Jamie Hyatt 
had come crawling out of the dark. “I got 
him!” pane had said to her out of his 
broken, bloody face. Her horror, then, had 
staggered even Jamie. Thrusting him 
away from her she had left him there till 
she had raced back to Talbot's Folly. 
Then, anvin wildly through the dark, 
the car skidding and slithering on the 

rades of the steep, dangerous road, she 
had gone back to Talbot. There she had 
sat with Talbot's head in her lap till help 
approached, and then, unnoticed, she had 
slipped away with her brother. 

Jamie had escaped by a miracle. He was 
badly shaken and his face would always be 
marred by a scar; but as Talbot's car had 
turned over when it went crashing into 
the ditch, it had flung Jamie free. Getting 
the boy into her own runabout, his sister 
had saben him to Cal Pennock's cabin on 
the pond. There they had hidden the car 
in the dense woods, and here they had 
stayed, supplied secretly with food by old 
Cal. Their plan was to go away when 
Jamie was on his feet. They would go to 
the Ds they thought. W d 

* Don't worry—you'll go West," sai 
Talbot. pd 5 

Elsielooked up at him through her tears. 

“I?” she murmured. : 

* With me," said Talbot. 

She snatched her hands from him and 
with them covered her face. 

“Oh, John— John!" she wept. “Don’t 
you hate me?" 

“Hate you?” cried Talbot. He moved 
closer to her. ‘You crazy little kid!" he 


said again; and, as he moved nearer, the 
small, shapely head pressed itself con- 
vulsively against Talbot’s big shoulder, 
It was about this time that Jan Dim- 
mock decided he would turn his motor 
around and head back to Claggett. And 
as he did so, Dimmock growled to himself: 
“Well, of all the beastly, rotten luck!” 
Beastly for Dimmock, maybe; but 
Motorman No. 1 of the New Ashby and 
Claggett Consolidated apparently did not 
think so as he sat there with the line’s 
first passenger engulfed within his arms. 


WILD roar burst from the crowd 
packed in on the public green. The 
town clock was just booming one, and at 
the corner the long-expected car, the first 
to enter the town of Claggett, had just 
rounded into view and came to a standstill 
before the grandstand. There were three 
figures on its platform. One was a figure 
clad in blue and brass; and as the figure, cap 
in hand, bowed in acknowledgment of the 
puoi the crowd roared again. It was 
al,of course; and beside him stood Talbot, 
his hand still on the controller. Talbot was 
grinning from ear to ear; but as the crowd 
surged around the car, and the third figure, 
a girl's, was seen and recognized, there was 
a sudden pause of silence, a gasp. At it, 
the girl shrank back. She did not shrink 
far, however, for an arm reached out and 
encircled her; and instantly the crowd 
seemed to understand. A shout louder 
and more vociferous burst from it; and 
somewhere in the crowd a voice shrill and 
insistent raised itself: 
“Three cheers for Roscoe Talbot's son!” 
The crowd gave them with another roar. 
Old John Hyatt stepped down from the 
platform and made his way toward the 
car. Elsie saw him as he came, and again 
she would have shrunk away. There was 
no anger, though, in her father's face. 
Talbot's arm still shielded her, and as 
Hyatt saw it he seemed to comprehend. 
“Dad!” she cried, then—‘ Dad, you 
forgive me?”’ 
yatt did not speak. He seemed unable 
to trust himself to words. His arm went 
around her; and there they stood, the 
three together—the girl’s face shining 
with the radiance of her new-found happi- 
ness—the men’s faces shining, too. 


HEN the shrill, insistent voice raised 

itself anew. “Speech! Speech!” it vocif- 
erated. The crowd took it up: “Speech! 
Speech!"—and, awkward and embar- 
rassed, Roscoe Talbot's son, clinging to 
the car rail, essayed the first public effort 
of his career. 

"Gentlemen," began Talbot. Then ab- 
ruptly he stopped. Reaching behind him 
he caught the hand of the girl standing 
there; and into John Talbot's face camea 
new expression. Hatred and rancor had 
gone out of it, and it had gone forever. 

ith the girl's hand in his, and the other 
reached out toward the crowd, he spoke. 

“My friends and my fellow townsmen,” 
said Talbot. 

The elms shook with the roar that went 
through them then. . 

[THE END] 


BESIDES the opening instalment of Elizabeth Jordan's fascinating mystery novel, ‘The Blue Circle,” there will 
appear next month a number of entertaining short stories, including *'The Great Man's Son," by Holworthy Hall; 
“What the Professor Saw in Elaine,” by Fannie Kilbourne; ‘The Great Feud of Talking River," by Kenneth Gilbert; 
(‘The Man Who Dreaded to Go Home,” by Bess Streeter Aldrich; “Joe Goes After the Doctor," by Samuel A. Derieur. 
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Designed for the Service Department, American Face Brick Association 


This six-room bungalow is one of the sixty-four designs in our “Face Brick Bungalow and 
Small House Plans.” Note how it nestles close to the ground, its hospitable entrance, its 
pleasing roof lines, and its exceptionally compact, convenient interior arrangements. 


Face Brick for Bungalows 


pes beauty, for durability, and for economy, Face 
Brick is unequalled as a facing material for bungalows 
and small houses. 

The wide variety of colors and textures, and the artis- 
tic possibilities in bonding, mortar joints and panel work, 
give an infinite scope to the owner's individual taste. 

Savings in repairs, in painting, in fuel costs and insur- 
ance rates, its long life and slow depreciation, make the 
Face Brick house the most economical you can build. 

You will find these matters fully discussed in *The 
Story of Brick,” an artistic booklet with numerous illus- 
trations and helpful information for all who intend to 
build. A copy will be sent free to prospective builders. 

*Face Brick Bungalow and S; House Plans" are 
issued in four booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 
5-room houses, 6room houses, and 7 to &room houses, 
in all sixty-four, each reversible with a different exterior 
design. ‘These designs are unusual and distinctive, com- 


bined with convenient interiors and economical con- 
struction. The entire set for one dollar. Any one of the 
booklets, 25 cents, preferably in stamps. 

We have the complete working drawings, specifica- 
tions and masonry quantity estimates at nominal prices. 
Select from the booklets the designs you like best and 
order the plans even if you are not going to build now, 
for their study will be not only interesting and instruc- 
Hes but helpful in forming your future plans for your 

ome. 

You may want “The Home of Beauty,” fifty designs, 
mostly two stories, representing a wide variety of archi- 
tectural styles and floor plans.Sent for 5o cents in stamps. 
We also distribute complete working drawings, specifi- 
cations and quantity estimates for these houses at nomi- 
nal prices. 

Address, American Face Brick Association, 1156 
Westminster Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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“Drifting into the twilight zone 
between health and disease” 


The basic cause of this run- 
down condition is often 


faulty diet... 


ACH year 410,000 people in 
this country die from dis- 
eases that come normally with old 
age. Of these, 60,000 are under 
forty and 105,000 between forty 
and sixty. This represents an in- 
crease of nearly 100% in thirty 
years. 

Why is it that somany menand 
women succumb to old age dis- 
eases while they are still in the 
prime of life? 

It is acknowledged today that 
the deep underlying cause is often 
lack of one single food factor called 
vitamine. 'This lack is largely re- 
sponsible for the lowered vitality 
that means early ageing and short- 
ened life. 

Today thousands of men and 
women are getting this essential 
foodfactorby eating Fleischmann's 
Yeast,for yeastisitsrichest known 
Source. 

Fleischmann's Yeast builds up 
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the body tissues, keeps the body 
resistant to disease. 


In addition, because of its fresh- 
ness, Fleischmann's Yeast helps 
the intestines in their elimination 
of poisonous waste matter. You 
get it fresh every day. 


Fleischmann's Yeast is not a 
medicine — it is a highly digestible 
food, assimilated in the body like 
any other food. Only one precau- 
tion: if troubled with gas, dissolve 
the yeast in very hot water first. 
This does not affect the efficacy of 
the yeast. 


Eat Fleischmann's Yeast daily. You 
will like its fresh, distinctive flavor and the 
clean, wholesome taste it leaves in your 
mouth. Have it on the table at home. Have 
it delivered at your office and eat it at your 
desk. Ask for it at noontime at your lunch 
place. Tell your grocer to deliver it fresh 
daily to your home. Keep it in a cool, dry 
place until ready to use. 

Send 4c in stamps for the interesting 
booklet, “The New Importance of Yeast 
in Diet.” So many inquiries are coming in 
daily for this booklet that it is necessary 
to make this nominal charge to cover cost 
of handling and mailing. Address THE 
FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept.O-25, 
701 Washington St., New York, N.Y. 


A simple food with laxative properties 
It is recognized that laxatives cannot remove the 
cause of the trouble. Fleischmann’s Yeast by its 
very nature as a wholesome food is admirably 
suited to the stomach and intestines. In tested 
cases it has restored normal functions in periods 
of time ranging from three days to five weeks. 


The Family’s Money 


Sew a “Safety First!” 
Placard to Your 
Pocketbook 


By Merle Crowell 


LEARNED the other day of the case 
I of a widow whose husband had left her 

$15,000 to invest. Within a few weeks 
she had ten “glittering” chances. They 
were: 

A Western silver mining stock paying 
24 per cent a year. 

“The most thrillingly interesting and 
artistically beautiful jewelry design upon 
this discontented planet.” 

A chance to make 100 per cent profit 
by putting her legacy into a chemical 
company. 

A Texas oil well investment. 

An interest in a motion picture enter- 
prise, which included an offer to appear 
in the films. 

A “conservative” investment guaran- 
teed to yield $100,000 in three years on 
her $15,000 investment. 

Chattel mortgages on furnishings in 
rooming houses. 

A patented automobile device, whose 
profits were estimated at 20 or 25 per cent 
the first year. 

The tenth proposition was an offer of 
marriage. The letter ran: 


Dear Wipow: If you would like to invest 
some money i have got a little money saved up 
come to B—— and Wee Will Bild a house and 
start a chicken farm I ame a Bachlr 53 years 
old and i wuld like too have you as a Companion. 


I must send a letter down-town to find 
out just what that besieged widow did do 
with her legacy. 


CCORDING to the best estimate 
available, the people of the United 
States lost half a billion dollars last year 
in so-called "investments" in securities 
whose greatest value was the paper on 
which they were printed or engraved. This 
was equivalent to five dollars for every 
man, woman and child in the country. 
Did you “get off” for more, or less, than 
your fair share? 

I rather suspect that this estimate is an 
understatement. Last year was a banner 
one for unscrupulous stock promoters. 
Despite the fact that people are being 
continually warned about the danger of 
stock swindlers, the amount of money 
" sunk" in this fashion has been multiplied 
two or three times in the last five years. 

The Texas Chamber of Commerce esti- 
mated that in the fiscal year ending in 
1920, the state piéducid $105,000,000 
worth of oil. This is a huge sum. Yet 
Theodore H. Price, one of the leading 
financial experts of the country, tells us 
that many financiers feel that the $105,- 
000,000 did not cover the sums lost within 
the state by investment in unsafe or doubt- 
ful oil stocks. 

I know one trained newspaper man, who 
has long been schooled in ting the true 
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Goldwyn 


Presents 


A comedy drama 
of American 
married life- 


with 
Helene Chadwick. 


and 


Richard Dix 


OST motion pictures end with a marriage. 

But here's one that begins with a marriage— 

a marriage of just two such young people as started 

their great adventure next door to you this summer. 

Any wife will laugh a lot and cry a lot—when 

she sees it. Husbands will come away from this 

picture with a deeper understanding of what their 

young wives have to cope with. Fathers and moth- 
ers will chuckle and weep over it. 

There are dangerous curves that every married 


THE DAILY DIVORCE: 


Every morning Harley had to tear couple must take. What are they? How can they 
himself away from her in order to d r 
get to the ofice--late! be rounded without a crash?— Perhaps you think 


you know. 

“Dangerous Curve Ahead" shows them to you 
cleverly, lightly, yet with a deep insight into human 
hearts. i 

Author and director worked together for one year 

2 on this picture. Such close co-operation is the result 
THE FIRST BABY: : of Goldwyn's plan of bringing American authors 
Phoebe learns that there is a lot N à à 
besides poetry about bringing up into direct contact with picture production. 
This picture lives. It is something refreshingly 
new in the art of the screen. 


A Goldwyn Picture 


3 


THE OLD LOVER: = beginning 


The long business trip means for 


Pel, Creek ED ULT nd Nation-wide showing 
ver. 
Ct Watch your theatre 


announcements. 
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“Hey, Tom!” 


O you remember when 
Tom Sawyer went swim- 
ming and had everything hid- 
den so carefully so that Aunt 
Polly couldn't find out ?— 
Aunt Polly had sewed up 
his shirt that morning— 


But Tom had carefully re- 
sewed it, so he thought he was 
safe. But alack and alas! he 
used black thread instead of 
white. 


Once more you will laugh with 
Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn—but 
ou will want to cry as you laugh. 
for behind the joy of youth is the 
reality of life—the philosophy you 
did not see when you were a boy. 


MARK TWAIN 


25 Volumes—Novels—Boys’ Stories—Humor—Essays—Travel—History 


While he lived, we loved him. He made us laugh, so that we had not time 
to see that his style was sublime, that he was biblical in simplicity, that he 
was to America another Lincoln in spirit. 


We watched for his great white head in the crowds—we hung on his 
every word—we smiled, ready to laugh at his least word. But now he is 
gone—we love him—yes,—he’s still the familiar friend—but he has joined 
the immortals. More than Whitman—than Longfellow—than Poe or Haw- 
thorne or Irving—he stands for America—with the great of the earth— 


the Homer of this new land—a prince of men—a king among dreamers— 
a child among children. 


The Great American 


He was American. He had the idealism of America—the humor, the kind- 
liness, the reaching toward a bigger thing, the simplicity. In this work we find 
all things, from the ridiculous in “Huckleberry Finn” to the sublime of “Joan of 
Arc?—the most spiritual book that was ever written in the English language, of 
serene and lovely beauty, as lofty as Joan herself. A man who could write two 
such books as “Huckleberry Finn" and “Joan of Arc" was sublime in power. 
His youth and his laughter are eternal; his genius will never die. 


Original Harper Sets at SPECIAL PRICE 
While They Last 


Mark Twain knew what hard times meant,—and he wanted everyone in 
America to own a set of his books. So one of the last things he asked Harper 
& Brothers was that a set be made at solow a price that everyone might own it. 
He said: “Don’t make fine editions. Don’t make editions to sell for $200 and 

300 and $1000. Make good books, books good to look 
P.F. Collier & Son * at and easy to read, and make their price low." 


So Harper made the fine Authors" National Edition at a 

416 urget" St. * ridiculously low price. Now P. F. Collier & Son Company, 
N Ye k, N. Y. x * publishers of Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books, have 
xu S E e consolidated the subscription book business of Harper & 
6 2 Brothers with their own. Only a few of the original 
aid, the beautiful c eli low priced Harper sets of Mark Twain—the complete 
und Harper edition o * Authors’ National Edition—remain on hand, and 
Mark Twain's Works quid € these have been transferred to us for quick sale. 
volumes. If I keep the! hi S «€ This is the set of Mark Twain you have seen so 
I will remit only $5 wit h fo « widely advertised. Itis the one you have again 
week and only $4 a mont kd « and again resolved to buy. Here is your last 
eleven months, thus Collier S i « chance, and a chance for a big bargain too, now 
benefit of the special t bad ha d Y that the Collier Company has taken these sets 
price. Otherwise I will, within a 4 over and is closing them out. Very few remain. 
week, return the set at your expense. Some onc will be disappointed. Let it not be 
bo you. Act promptly. Act to-day. Sign and 
* mail the coupon now. Now—not tomor- 


--m m m wm m Um Um V, 


Send me, all charges pre- 


p" -——— ÓDE€ A vow-—ie the time to get your Mark Twain. 
bia Upon. X SEND 

Address. ........... w THE COUPON 

Occupation. .... ee snes Axa $, NO MONEY 


from the false. In the course of the day's 
work he made it a rule to pass up dozens 
of tips that came from presumably reliable 
sources in Wall Street. He prided himself 
on his canniness. Yet, less than two years 
ago he succumbed to a supposedly “con- 
fidential” bit of information given by a 
woman who was almost a total stranger 
and he sunk every dollar of his savings in 
a stock that was never even issued. All he 
received was a few pretty ad interim re- 
ceipts. At the present time the president 
of the company is awaiting trial on two 
indictments charging fraud. 

A short campaign carried on by a gang 
in a Middle-Western city relieved a group 
of workingmen of more than $100,000 in 
Liberty bonds, mostly of small denomina- 
tions. The stock that they received in re- 
turn was of little or no value. 


STATISTICS reveal that the average 
estate of not more than $10,000 left to 
a widow is dissipated in less than seven 
years. To-day there are approximately 
3,000,000 widows in this country more 
than 65 years old, of whom 32 per cent 
lack the necessities of life and 9 per cent 
the comforts of life. Out of every 100 
widows only 18 are left in good circum- 
stances; 47 are obliged to work, and 35 are 
left in absolute want. 

Forty-four per cent of our entire in- 
come is spent for nonessentials. It would 
be silly to try to eliminate this expendi- 
ture, for many of the items do contribute 
to the comfort and enjoyment of life. But 
if we were merely ta, halve it, the specter 
of eventual poverty would take flight 
from the ahold: of thousands of homes. 

During the year 1920, all that the 
mutual savings banks of the country re- 
ceived was an increase of $474,760,884 
over the preceding year. This was less 
than two per cent of the money spent for 
things which none of us need to maintain 
the necessities of life. 

It would take only a little self-denial on 
the part of all of us to entirely revolution- 
ize the economic structure of the country. 
If all the people who work for the United 
States Steel Corporation were to put one 
tenth of their wages into. the common 
stock of the company (the biggest corpora- 
tion in the world) they could own a con- 
trolling interest within eight years. If the 
great army of railroad workers of America 
should do the same thing they could con- 
trol the railroads within fifteen years. 

Even when people make good invest- 
ments, too often they weary in well doing. 

It isabad principlefor a piece of interest- 
bearing property to pass out of anyone’s 
possession. 

Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, the late suf- 
frage leader, was left a two-thousand-dol- 
lar bond by a friend to enable her to take 
a ap to Europe. She was trying to sell 
= ond when a banker friend stopped 

er. 
* Don't sell the bond," he advised. 
** You'll be giving up something valuable 
and setting a bad business example. Bor- 
row enough money on it for your trip. 
When you get back, save something regu- 
larly out of your current earnings and pay 
off theloan. Thus you can have your cake 
and eat it, too." - 

Doctor Shaw followed the advice. Dur- 
ing her lifetime she went to Europe 
twenty-one times on that bond, and when 
she died it was still-part of her estate. 
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“T never travel without my Corona 
—and many a time Corona has pai 
the expenses of the trip!” 


*How Corona has 
added to my income" 


By day he is a successful business man; but in the 
evening his Corona gives him another income. 


HE IS just a hard-working business man, who 
c 


laims no special writing ability. Yet year by “Tve coronatyped letters and manu- 
year he sells enough material to the magazines and aidan iun adi 


trade papers to give him quite a surprising income. 
_And this is the secret of his double income told in Send for the boobed ta 
his own words: tells how to add to 


“I have owned a Corona—the same one—for seven or eight years; your income 

I have carried it with me into nearly every State. N In our new booklet “Increas- 
ing Your Output and In- 
come,” you may read per- 
sonal experiences of men and 


women who have found this 


“In one month, when I was away more than usual, I finished up 
$200 worth of material for certain papers, which means that Corona 
paid for itself four times in that month. 


“It is surprising,” he says, “how much money Corona can make for little typewriter a friend worth 
even an average man or woman entirely on the side. having. Send for this book- 
“And, of course, Corona pays for itself over and over again right in Yi y s you, 100, nen: 
my ar job. At home, in an hour's time, I can clean up work ire: 99 REESE 
that would take half the morning in my office. Confidential letters Opportunites, 


which I dislike to dictate are easy with my tireless little travelling 

secretary — Corona ! 

And the best part of it is that Corona—including the case— 
costs only $50! Easy payments if you desire, 


CORONA Aes 


The Personal Writing Machine UM Output end Income.” 
Built by CORONA TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc., Groton, N.Y. 
There are more than 1000 Corona Dealers and Service Stations in the U.S. Dl "m 


y Company, Inc. 
Groton, N.Y. 
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For October appetites, Premium Ham aplenty! 


» Swifts 
Premium 
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When autumn whets the 
family appetites for. truly 
satisfying food, good house- 
keepers naturally serve their 
Premium Ham on larger and 
larger platters. 


Cooking in quantity is the 
thrifty way of cooking; and 
buying Premium Ham whole 
is the thrifty way of buying. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. P 


Ham 


Have the butcher cut off the 
butt end for baking, and a 
good slice or two for frying 
or broiling. Boil the rest. 


Cover the boiling portion of a 
Premium Ham with cold water, 
add 1 tablespoon mixed spice, 
bring to a boil and simmer 
gently until tender — about 
one-half hour to the pound. 
Remove the skin and serve. 


Itis not 


necessary to parboil 
Swifts Premium Hams 


before broiling 
or frying 


buy a slice. 
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"MURAD 
THE Turkish Cigarette 


Every day MURADS are held 
higher in the estimation of the men 
who smoke them. 


They are the standard of Taste. 


They never disappoint—never 
fail—never change— 


They are 100% pure Turkish to- 


bacco—of the finest varieties grown. 


You are proud to smoke them 
in any company—on any occasion. 


They are the largest selling high- 
. grade cigarette in the world. 


The cigarette smokers of America 


DO prefer Quality to Quantity. 
IN 
ga for Yourself —!” 


Grade Turkish 
and peg di meh in the World 
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"EV" L'Aventure de la Princesse Amie ^ 


(Adapted from a Fairy Tale of olden France) 

Inspired by her beauty, the Bravest 

Prince in the World was emboldened 

to overcome all obstacles and finally 

rescued her. Thus found Princesse 

Amie her happiness and ruled with 
her Prince in their beautiful 


Pone. kingdom. E 
x ne A 


NTER Madame, Mademoiselle 
—in Paris—le Cafe de la Paix, 
L'Hótel Crillon, le Café des Ambas- 
sadeurs! Regardez! Assuredly one 
sees here the most fashionable 
women of all the world. And what 
is the secret of the dressing hour 
which lends to these demoiselles a 
charm so individuel? Paris whispers 
this magic of beauty to the ladies 


of America: 


In the toilette one shall use in each 
spécialité the same delicate fragrance. 
In the very words of Paris—On 
emploie une seule bonne odeur." 


'Thus does Madame choose Djer- 
Kiss— si français, si chic, si complet! 


For does not Djer-Kiss, in its spécial- 
itésso varied, add the charme suprème 
from the very beginning of the 
toilette to the final touch of beauty. 


Thus is Madame, and Mademoiselle 
also, assured of the same enchant- 
ing fragrance in each bewitching 
toiletry. Thus does the French 
charm of Djer-Kiss help to realize 


l'ensemble si charmant. 


If already you do not use them all, 
these spécialités de Djer-Kiss, will 
you not add them all at once, tout 
d'un coup, or little by little as you 
may desire, to your toilet table and 
your dressing hour? The charm 
of the Parisienne will then be yours. 


Le Thiet omplele d'une T oro 


Par exemple, Talc Djer-Kiss: 
Soft as star-mist, fragrant as breezes 
from Fairyland, is this pure French 
talc. Madame, Mademoiselle will 
discover for Djer-Kiss Talc so many, 
many uses. With the other spécialités 
de Djer-Kiss, Face Powder, Perfume, 
Rouge, Sachet, Toilet Water and 
les Crémes, it adds youthful fresh- 
ness and fragrance and so helps to 
achieve that "unity of parfum" 
which the fashion of Paris so 


requires! 


Special Sample Offer: 


Send 20c and receive the dainty "Week-end 
Specialty Box" containing serviceable samples of 
Djer-Kiss extract, face powder, cold cream and 
vanishing cream with dainty satin sachet. Address 
Alfred H. Smith Co., 20 West 34 
New York City. 


th Street, 


EXTRACT * FACE POWDER * TALC * TOILET WATER 
VEGETALE * SACHET * SOAP * ROUGE * COLD CREAM * VANISHING CREAM 


These spécialités, Rouge, Soap, Compacts and Creams temporarily blended here with pure Djer-Kiss concentré imported from France 


, 
er- 
Made in France 
PRONOUNCED “DEAR KISS” 
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HE secret of trim, lustrous ankles with many well- 
dressed women is not a matter of what they pay 
for their hose, but what kind they get. 


More and more, women are discovering that Holeproof 
Hosiery offers all the style, sheerness and lustrous beauty 
that fashion demands, in combination with a fine-spun 
strength that gives extraordinarily long service. 


Leading stores are now showing the newest ideas in regu- 
lar and fancy styles in Silk, Silk Faced, Silk and Wool, 
Wool Mixtures and Lisles, for men, women and children 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ont. 
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Y N roe Cre ON 
The PRICELESS INGREDIENT 


In the city of Bagdad lived Hakeem, the Wise One, and many people went to him 
for counsel, which he gave freely to all, asking nothing in return. 


There came to him a young man, who had spent much but got little, and said: “Tell 
me, Wise One, what shall I do to receive the most for that which I spend?” 


Hakeem answered, “A thing that is bought or sold has no value unless it contain 
that which cannot be bought or sold. Look for the Priceless Ingredient.” 


“But, what is this Priceless Ingredient?" asked the young man. 


Spoke then the Wise One, “My son, the Priceless Ingredient of every product in 
the market-place is the Honor and Integrity of him who makes it. Consider his name 


before you buy.” 


Three words of this old tale—“The 
Priceless Ingredient"—tell the story of- 
the House of Squibb, revealing the secret 
of its service and success. 


E. R. Squibb & Sons was founded in 
1858 by Dr. Edward R. Squibb, a physi- 
cian and chemist of high principles and 
ideals. He was inspired, not by hope of 
financial gain (for he had money enough 
for all his needs), but by professional 
duty and personal honor. His aim was 
to set a new and higher standard in 
chemical and pharmaceutical manufac- 
ture, by making products of greater 
purity than had yet been known. 


Within three years the Squibb Labora- 
tories had attained a position of leader- 
ship. In 1861 the Government of the 
United States turned confidently to 
Squibb for products needed for a million 
men in'our Civil War. That was sixty 


years ago. The reputation so early won, 
the House of Squibb holds today invio- 
late and values far above profits. 


In 1917, as in 1861, the United States 
Government again turned confidently to 
Squibb for products needed for millions 
of men in the World War, and after the 
War, conferred upon the House of 
Squibb the Award for Distinguished 
Service. 


For more than half a century the 
name Squibb has been recognized as full 
guaranty of skill, knowledge and honor 
in the manufacture of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products made exclu- 
sively for the medical profession and 
used only by the physician and the 
surgeon. 


The name Squibb on HOUSEHOLD 
PRODUCTS is equally valued as positive 
assurance of true purity and reliability. 


Squibb's Bicarbonate of Soda—exceedingly pure, 
therefore without bitter taste. 


Squibb's Epsom Salt—free from impurities. Pre- 
ferred also for taste. 


Squibb's Sodium Phosphate—a specially purified 
product, free from arscnic, therefore safe. 


Squibb's Milk of Magncszia—highest quality. 
Pleasant and effect ve. 


Squibb's Cod Liver Oi!—selected finest Nor- 
wegian; cold precse:i; pure in taste. Rich 
in vitamine. 

Squibb's Olive Oil—:elc-::d oil from Southern 
France. Absolcvtc:;7 pure. (Sold only 
through druggists.) 


Squibb's Sugar of Milk—:-:cially refined for pre- 
paring infants’ food. Cuickly soluble. In 
sealed tins. 


Squibb's Boric Acid—pure and perfectly soluble. 
Soft powder for dusting; granular form for 
solutions. 


Squibb's Castor Oil—specially refined, bland in 
taste; dependable. 


Squibb's Stearate of Zinc—a soft and protec- 
tive powder of highest purity. 


Squibb's Magnesia Dental Cream— made from 
Squibb's Milk of Magnesia. Contains no 
soap or other detrimental substance. Cor- 
rects mouth acidity. 


Squibb's Talcum Powder—Carnation, Violet, 
Boudoir, and Unscented. The talcum pow- 
der par excellence. 


Squibb's Cold Cream—an exquisite preparation 
s .correct composition for the care of the 
skin. 


Sold by r:liable druggists everywhere, in original sealed packages. 
The "Priceless Ingredient" of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker, 


SQUIBB 
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Westclox 


—that's Big f. 


YA 


“Jamiy name 


“Top o the morning" 


OR over thirty-five years the 
America has been calling this 
greeting to rising Americans—to 
people who know that an on-time 
start means a bigger, better day's 
work and a bigger pay envelope. 
The America, you know, is the 
old-timer of the Westclox line. It 
started outinlife so well designed, 
so good mechanically, so faithful as 
a timekeeper and alarm that it has 
had to make practically no change 
in construction all this time. 


This clock is a good example of 
the Westclox policy of giving you 
the best possible service for the 
price you pay. 

And as long as people are inter- 
ested in getting good honestvalue 
at an honest low price, America 
will probably continue to top the 
Westclox sales record. 

Like all members of the family 
it is proud of the quality mark, 
Westclox, on its dial and orange- 
buff tag. 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
Makers of Westclox: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-Meter, Jack o' Lantern 
Factory: Peru, Illinois, In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 
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Ivory Soap comes in a convenient 
size and form for every purpose 


- Small Cake 
IVORY! For toilet. bath, nursery, 


shampoo, fine laundry. Can 
be divided in two for in- 
dividual toilet use. 
— Large Cake 
T^ Especially for laundry 
IV ORY, use. Also preferred by 
many for the bath, 
Ivory Soap Flakes 
Especially for the wasbbowl 
washing of delicate garments. 
Sample package free on re- 
quest to Division 
27-K, Dept. of 
Home Economics, 
The Procter& 


- Tw Cincinnati, 


Whenever soap comes in contact with the skin—use Ivory. 


HE charm of fine underthings depends as much upon the sugges- 

tion of sweet immaculate cleanliness as upon exquisite texture 

and painstaking needlework—every woman of refinement will acknowl- 
edge this. 


So, it is quite natural for the mind to travel from the admiration of 
such garments to thoughts of Ivory Soap. Fabrics and handwork that 
leave nothing to be desired call for the soap that leaves nothing to 
be desired. 


Likewise with beautiful faces, delicate hands, vigorous bodies and 
luxuriant hair—the more nearly perfect they are, the more appropriate 
it seems to care for them with Ivory Soap. 


Since 1879, Ivory has been giving this complete satisfaction for the 
daily bath, for the toilet, in the nursery and for fine laundry, because 
it offers every quality necessary for harmless, thorough, agreeable, con- 
venient cleansing. In it are combined abundant lather, easy rinsing, 
mildness, purity, whiteness, fragrance and ''it floats." These are the 
seven essentials of perfect soap. No soap can offer more. What 
other soap offers so much? 


IVORY SOAP 994% PURE 
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Beginning the new serial 


The Blue Circle 


A mystery story - 


By Elizabeth Jordan 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY DOUGLAS DUER 


ENSHAW stopped at the en- 
trance to the grounds of the 
country: house he was ap- 

roaching and surveyed the 

building with a detached ex- 

pression. He had arrived at Tawny Ker, 
home of David Campbell and, inciden- 
tally, his own future home. It might be 
worth while to get a fairly deliberate first- 
hand impression of h:s new environment. 
Also, in the absence of any conveyance, he 


had walked from the station—a little . 


matter of a mile and a half; and he was 
more than ready to set down his hand 
bag and feel sorry for himself. 

he took off his hat, slowly, and lean- 
ing languidly against a stone pillar of the 
wide gateway let the late October breeze 
cool his head. Jt was a strikingly well- 
shaped head, obviously capable of more 
interior work than its owner was now re- 
quiring of it. It was covered with thick 
dark hair which revealed a wave that 
brushing and clipping failed to subdue. 
In the past, a large amount of brushing 
and clipping had been devoted to the ef- 
fort. Of late, however, Renshaw had lost 
interest in the matter, as in most other 
matters. For two years he had stood 
outside of himself, watching the undi- 
rected course of his existence. Life and 
the wave had had their way with him. 

He turned now upon the driveway lead- 
ing to the old red brick house before him 
a pair of eyes that matched his hair in 
color. They were very dark brown eyes, 
almost black. Nature, in giving them to 
him, had shown characteristic indifference 
to the sufferings of women. But it was 
long since Renshaw had turned those eyes 
on women, or, indeed, on anything else, 
with other than the remote expression 
which had become habitual to them. 

With this expression he surveyed the 


two rows of maple trees that guarded the | 


driveway, like lines of footmen in gor- 
geous livery separating to permit visitors 
to pass. ‘Once he would have gloried in 
nature's autumnal flamboyance—in the 
flaming torches of the maples, the dark 
plumes of neighboring poplars. To-day he 
did not even observe these things. 

But he really must look at the place. 
Yes, he must. He must decide whether 


or not he was going into that house to see 
David Campbell and work for him. He 
lashed his will to the task, and his will, 
like a weary horse, shied and side-stepped. 
lt was late in the afternoon and the 
autumnal twilight fell while he stood 
there, hesitating. In the dim windows of 
the house, set so far back among the oaks 
and maples that many of its outlines were 
lost to the observer in the road, lights be- 
an to twinkle, like smiles in tired eyes. 
There was something very soothing in the 
sight. It suggested rest. With a long 
sigh, Renshaw replaced his hat, casually 
dusted his shoes on the grass of the road- 
side, and picked up the traveling bag. 


E MADE his way up the avenue, sag- 
ging a little under the weight of the 
case and, gratefully dropping the latter on 
the broad veranda with which an architect 
unbound by tradition had embellished 
the front of the Colonial dwelling, he 
again hesitated, with his finger on the but- 
ton of the electric bell. To press that 
button meant to reénter life. If he 
ressed it, and someone came, he would 
Pe committed to an interview, to explana- 
tions, to the carrying out of a plan—the 
first plan he had formed in two years. It 
had Been very hard to make that plan— 
it would be nothing short of grilling to 
carry it through. Yet there was only one 
alternative, and this alternative his sick 
soul sometimes approached, sometimes re- 
jected, but always abysmally abhorred. 
The memory of it now steadied his nerves. 
He pressed the button. 

The door opened and a manservant 
stood outlined against the light of the in- 
ner hall. He was tall, straight, neat, 
round-faced and vacuous. Though he was 
still in the thirties, he appeared to have 
reached the summit of his ambitions. 

“Is Mr. Campbell at home?” 

“T will inquire, sir.” 

“If you please.” Renshaw handed him 
his card and a letter, and crossed the 
threshold into the hall. The servant hesi- 
tated a fraction of a second, while his 
glance touched and slipped past the trav- 
eling bag. He closed the door, leaving 
the case where it lay. 


“If you will sit here a moment, sir... .” 


Five minutes passed before Renshaw 
was conscious of his unobtrusive return. 
“Mr. Campbell will see you, sir,” he 
reported. 
enshaw rose, nodding toward the 
right-hand door. 

“In that room?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“All right. Bring my bag into the 
nous, please, and leave it here in the 
ha P » 

The man obeyed, and Renshaw walked 
into the big room where the master of the 
house awaited him. It was a comfortable 
room, even a beautiful one. Its walls 
were lined with books with special, much- 
handled bindings. Its deep chairs were 
the sort one sank into with an inner sigh 
of comfort. Its rugs were dim-toned and 
exquisite examples of the ancient art of 
the Orient, from which they came. At its 
far end logs blazed in a huge bricked fire- 
place, and in front of the fire an old man 
sat alone. 

Renshaw, walking toward him across 
the long room, had time to realize that he 
was a very old man indeed, and so small 
and thin that he seemed almost lost in the 
recesses of his big chair. He had time also 
to trace a resemblance that immediatel 
struck him. In repose David Campbell 
looked surprisingly like Leo the Thir- 
teenth. A narrow chaplet of white hair 
outlined the shape of his fine head. The 
skin of his delicate, ascetic face was color- 
less; but as the visitor came close to him 
he turned up to the young man the sudden 
gaze of a pair of eyes so blue and keen that 
the latter was almost startled. Simul- 
taneously he held out a shrunken hand, 
and as he spoke the resemblance to the 
great Italian faded, leaving in the big 
chair merely a quaint little old gentleman, 
wholly American, with a charming man- 
ner and a worldly smile. 

"XOU will forgive me for not getting up, 
Mr. Renshaw,” he said, in a voice 
that seemed much younger than its owner. 
“I’m not moving about in a very sprightly 
fashion these days, but I am glad to see 
anyone who comes to me from my friend 
Doctor Stanley. Will you draw that chair 
a little closer and sit down facing me, 
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A stream of music had been flowing past him; and now, as he began to listen, it seemed to lift him and bear him on it to another 


please? I don't hear quite as well as I 
used to." 

Renshaw released the hand he had been 
holding as its owner spoke, and obeyed his 
instructions. The old man unfolded the 
letter of introduction and cleared his 
throat. 

“This letter," he began, “is dated to- 
day. You have just come from town and 
from Doctor Stanley?" 

“Yes, sir." 

“He hasn't been here to see me for a 
fortnight,” Campbell grumbled. “Of 
course I know he’s busy, but he might find 
time for his patient if not for his old friend. 
Stanley and I were young together, you 
know.” 

“Yes, sir. He told me that.” 

The familiar lassitude was attacking 
Renshaw’s will, like a creeping paralysis. 
He had got this far, and apparently the 
effort had exhausted him. The thought 
of the impending interview filled him with 
a kind of horror. If only Campbell would 
take the situation in hand and settle ev- 
erything! But Campbell did nothing of 
the sort, because Campbell had as yet no 
notion of what the situation was. He 
merely leaned back and smiled at his 
caller. . 

"Doctor Stanley tells me you have a 


proposition to make to me—a rather un- 
usual and startling one," the host began, 
comfortably. “He asks me to give it the 
most careful consideration." 

“Yes, sir." 


THs was a difficult young man, al- 
though an extremely good-looking one. 
Campbell lost the details of line and color 
which would have charmed women. What 
he took in, with an unconscious sigh of 
envy, was the chap’s splendid physique. 
Six feet at least, he told himself, and su- 
perbly made. The fellow was young, too, 
probably not much more than thirty; and, 
despite his odd lack of response, obviously 
a thoroughbred. David Campbell liked 
thoroughbreds, being a thoroughbred him- 
self. He waited for the younger man to 
speak, and the beautiful old room seemed 
to wait, too—taking on a deeper silence in 
the long pause. 
had fixed itself on a door behind the host, 
but not more than eight feet away. He 
was trying to whip his will to the task be- 
fore him, but again it shied and, as he 
looked, his ears caught a sound that gave 
him a legitimate excuse for delay. he 
sound was like the rustle of stiff linen gar- 
ments. Someone was on the other side of 
the door. His attention caught and held, 


Renshaw’s somber gaze . 
g 


he waited, expecting to see the door open. 
Campbell, hearing nothing, spoke con- 
cisely: 

“I am ready to listen to your proposi- 
tion," he said. 

“Thank you," Renshaw replied almost 
absently, his eyes, with a quickened ex- 
pression, still on the door he was facing. 

‘But what I have to say is confidential. 
If you will permit me—" 

e was on his feet as he spoke, and in 
three strides had reached the door and 
opened it. As he did so he experienced a 
sense of chagrin. The door led into a side 
corridor, wide and empty. No one was 
there, though it was possible that he had 
caught the flutter of a white garment dis- 
appearing around a corner. He returned 
to his chair, looking and feeling rather 
sheepish. 

"| want to be sure we are not over- 
heard," he explained as he sat down again. 
“You see, my proposition is so unusual—" 

Campbell nodded. 

“The truth is, sir," he blurted out, “I— 
have come here to ask you to buy me!” 

Campbell leaned forward. 

"[ beg. your pardon," he said apolo- 
getically, "but I shall have to ask you to 
speak very distinctly. Of late my hear- 
ing— 
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world, a world of love and passion and beauty. The girl was singing—and the girl's singing was unlike any he had heard before 


“I have come here, Mr. Campbell," 
Renshaw repeated, slowly and clearly, 
“to ask you to buy me!" 

The old man, who had bent toward him 
with a look of almost strained attention, 
relaxed in his chair and smiled. It was a 
courteous smile, but a weary one, the 
smile of a man constrained hi good breed- 


ing to accept a dull jest. e shook his 
head. s 

“And now,” he invited, “‘let’s get to the 
point." 


“That is the point." Renshaw spoke 
with an apathetic flatness of tone. He 
was struggling with a tremendous temp- 
tation to get up and get out—to drop the 
whole business—to take the other way 
that, for the moment at least, seemed the 
easier way. 

“Will you—ah—elucidate?” 

Campbell was watching him closely. 
In his heart he half believed he was deal- 
ing with a madman; and yet surely Dick 
Stanley, his old friend and physician, 
would not have sent him a madman to 
deal with. However, what explanation 
save madness could there be of this amaz- 
ing request, unless there was some sort of 
practical joke involved—and whatever 
else this fellow looked like, he did not sug- 
gest a practical joker. With a slight 


prickling of his scalp, the old man played 
for time. Possibly someone would come 
in. Yes, of course. It was the hour Jenks 
brought the tea. He stretched his hand 
toward an electric button on a table near 
him, but Renshaw stopped him with a 
gesture. He had read his host's thoughts. 

“Tt sounds rather weird, I know," he 
said apologetically, “I don't expect you 
to take in the thing all at once, but the 
facts are these—" Renshaw had begun 
almost glibly, because he had rehearsed 
his opening speech. Now he stopped, as 
if uncertain how to proceed. 

“Yes?” prompted his hearer. Renshaw 
drew a deep breath. 


“wo years ago,” he said, "I had an 
unusual experience—a terrible shock. 
I will not trouble you with the details. In 
fact, I could not discuss them. The result 
is what I am talking about. The experi- 
ence knocked me out completely for a 
year. The second year I was able to 
crawl around, in leading strings as it were. 
Now I am well, the doctors tell me—but 
there is still one thing I can't face. Stan- 
ley says it's my last obsession, and that it 
will pass as soon as I get into a normal 
way of living. However that may be, it 
has got me now." 


He brought out the last words between 
set teeth. 

“What is it" Campbell asked the ques- 
tion very gently. 

"A fear of the responsibility for my 
own life and self-support, a fear that 
amounts to a nightmare." 

"What? I beg your pardon, but I am 
never quite sure I am hearing things cor- 
rectly,” the old man interrupted. 

“A horror of the responsibility for my 
self-support," Renshaw almost fiercely re- 
peated. “I can’t endure it. If I have to 
face it in the half-baked state I am in now, 
I shall never get well. I know that. If, 
on the other hand, someone else will be 
responsible for me a year longer, I am be- 
ginning to believe that, with the start I've 
got, I can be cured. But—I’ve got to be 
owned and supported by another. I've 
got to be a bondman. I’ve got to be as 
irresponsible and dependent as a slave, 
doing as I'm told, and absolutely assured 
of a living." 

David Campbell shook his head. He 
was still puzzled, but he felt that he was 
beginning to understand. The poor chap 
needed humoring. 

“My dear fellow,” he began soothingly, 
"surely there are sanitariums where you 
can have every care—" 
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“T’ve been in them. I have had every 
care. That's just the point. I am ready 
for the next step. The doctors have 
turned me out. They say I am well, but 
don't know it. They say I will never 
know it as long as I remain in institutions. 
I must live a normal life. I must have 
work. AndIcan work." He was rushing 
on now because he was afraid that if he 
stopped he would lose all the impetus he 
had gained. 

“I can work like a steam engine if you 
put me at it. They all admit that. And 
it’s good, stiff, intelligent work, too. 
"There's nothing the matter with my brain, 
Mr. Campbell. Don't imagine that there 
is. There never has been, even when 
things were at their worst." He dropped 
his head into his hands. “But there will 
be," he ended with an irrepressible groan, 
“unless, for just a little while longer, 
someone else is responsible for my sup- 

ort. So Doctor Stanley sent me to you. 
He said he was sure I could be of great use 
to you—that you needed someone—" 


DVD CAMPBELL leaned back again 
in his chair, joined the fingers of his 
thin hands together, and looked past 
them into the fire. 

“Useful? Yes, perhaps," he murmured, 
“if you had merely come to me for a situa- 
tion. ... But this proposition... it’s all 
very unsettling—" He broke off. “Why 
wouldn't it do to accept a situation on 
salary?" he asked abruptly. 

“Because if I did that I should live in 
terror of losing my job. No, I’ve got to 
fix things in another way. I’ve got to find 
a man who will take me on in such a bind- 
ing fashion that hesimply can't get rid of 
me. 

“What can you do?” ' 

“I can keep accounts," he said dogged- 
ly. "I can act as secretary and general 
utility man, and guard your health. 
Thats what Doctor Stanley especially 
wanted me to do—look after you and see 
that you looked after yourself. He said 
there were conditions just at present that 
were rather trying to you. He thought 
there ought to be a younger man here 
with you." 

Campbell, his eyes still on the fire, re- 
flected. One point impressed him. Pos- 
sibly this extraordinary young man could 
prolong his life. Stanley seemed to think 
so. At the thought his keen eyes took on 
a new expression. Deep in the heart of 
this worn-out human mechanism, and 
unsuspected by anyone but.his physician, 
burned an almost abnormal passion to 
live on. 

“All this," he said slowly, “is the most 
impossible thing I’ve ever listened to.” 

The visitor’s glance dropped. 

“J suppose so," he dully conceded. “I 
realize how it must sound to anyone else. 
But Doctor Stanley understood, and he 
hoped you would. It is just a form of 
nerve obsession, you see, sir," he patiently 
repeated, “a fear of life and of the future. 
I'll do anything I'm told." 

* Anything? 

Campbell spoke with sudden meaning. 

“Anything.” 

The keen Blue eyes of his host remained 
on his face. 

“In fiction or the drama,” he murmured 
thoughtfully, "the hero would qualify 
that med He would grandiloquently 
protect his honor." 
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“We are not in fiction or the drama,” 
Renshaw wearily reminded him. “I will 

ut my honor into your hands as abso- 
[étely as my life." 

The old man nodded. 

“T see that you are at least in earnest.” 


“Irsa matter of life or death with me." 


Campbell hesitated. 

“I might ask vou to do some odd 
things,” he hinted—"'things you would 
not understand, at first. The situation 
here just now is a trifle—ah—abnormal. 
And i might not be able to explain for a 
few weeks certain matters not clear to a 
newcomer.” 

“I rather expect that, from a remark or 
two that Doctor Stanley dropped." 

“And you are sure the kind of responsi- 
bility which attends working for another 
—perhaps more or less in the dark— 
would not worry you?" 

“Not a bit. ou see, someone else is 
responsible for me, and I am certain of a 
bed, a roof over my head, and of enough 
food to fill my stomach. I am"— his head 
dropped under the humiliation of the ad- 
mission—“‘at the end of my resources." 

“Your family—" Campbell began, after 
a moment's silence. 

“So far as I know I have not a relative 
in the world. But Doctor Stanley knows 
who my people were." 

“Humph!” The word sounded un- 
gracious; it was merely thoughtful. 

*Doctor Stanley told me you really 
needed a secretary," Renshaw went on. 
*He thought there was no doubt you 
would give me a job; but he was not sure 
that you would buy me.” 


CAMPB ELL grimaced. “Oh, he wasn't— 
wasn't he? Confound him!” The last 
words broke from his lips before he could 
check them. He tried to drown them in 
a cough, but the visitor heard. For the 
third time he flushed, this time deeply and 
unbecomingly. Simultaneously, as if 
moved by a spring, he rose. 

“Mr. Campbell," he said, formally, “I 
hope you will forgive me for troubling you. 
I realize what an unpardonable nuisance 
I have been and how wild my scheme 
must have sounded to you. A doctor, of 
course, would understand. Very few lay- 
men could. I am grateful for the time 
you have given me, and I will not take 
ay more of it. Good night.” 

e held out his hand and the somber 
veil on his face lifted a trifle. After all, 
this would settle things and he would not 
have to plan again! 

“Wait a minute. 
hurry.” 

Campbell's voice was almost peevish. 
He struggled up from his big chair, slowly 
and with much difficulty, till he stood 
facing his caller. His slight figure was un- 
expectedly tall, but his brilliant eyes were 
far below the somber level of his visitor's. 
He looked at the latter with a new ex- 
pression in them. He had liked this 
young man’s valedictory. 

“Wait a minute,” he repeated, in a dif- 
ferent tone. “Do I understand you to sa 
that Stanley actually approves of this 
mad notion of yours?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How much salary do you want? I 
mean—” Campbell corrected himself be- 
fore the other could speak, but dropped 
his serious tone—" what price are you ask- 
ing for this—ah— purchase you suggest?” 


Don't be in such a 


* Anything you choose." 

“Three hundred dollars, payable in 
twelve monthly instalments of twenty-five 
dollars each?” . 

"Anything you choose," repeated the 
latter. “The only important detail is 
that you make yourself responsible for 
my support for a year, as absolutely re- 
sponsible,” he persisted, “‘as if I were your 
property." 

“We will say twenty-four-hundred dol- 
lars," the old man amended without ex- 
planation. “Will that do?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“When do you want to begin?” 

*Now—this minute." 

"Oh! Then you came prepared to 
stay?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Campbell digested this in silence. 
ould you like a contract?” he asked at 
ast. 

“No, sir. A contract of this sort would 
Besides, it is un- 


added as he slowly settled back into the 
big chair. 

e rang the bell as he spoke, and the 
complacent personality of the servant 
who had admitted Renshaw promptly in- 
jected itself into the room. . 

“Jenks,” said his master, “bring tea, 
and tell Miss Campbell when it is ready. 
And, by the way, Jenks—" He stopped 
the man on his way to the door and turned 
to Renshaw. “Did you bring any lug- 

age? 

"A bag. Itisin the hall." 

Campbell spoke to the butler. 

*"Takeitupto thenorth room. Mr. Ren- 
shaw, who is my new secretary, will use 
that room—unless, after he has tried it, 
he prefers another." 

Jenks left the room. He had not spoken 
and he did not glance at Renshaw; but to 
the young man every line of his erect fig- 
ure conveyed an august disapproval. In 
a few moments he was back in stately 
association with a tea wagon, which he 
rolled up to the fire. Simultaneously the 
door from the hall reopened and a girl 
came in. Catching sight of her as she 
entered Renshaw rose, and as she made 
the journey toward him down the long 
room his eyes watched her, first with their 
usual detachment, then with an imper- 
sonal interest. 


SHE was young, not much more than 
twenty-two, he decided, and very 
lovely. Her hair was jet black and her eyes 
were darker than his own, but soft and 
holding an unexpected expression of melan- 
choly. Yet every line of her face and figure 
showed pride and spirit, and she walked 
with the gait of a young empress. She 
came directly to the side of the old man, 
kissed the top of his head with precision, 
and turned her unsmiling eyes on the visi- 
tor as he was presented. 

“Verity, m Mon Campbell was say- 
ing, "this is Mr. Renshaw, who is going 
to look after my correspondence." 

Renshaw, bowing silently before the 
girl, met for an instant the direct regard 
of her proud eyes, and in that instant 
realized that she did not like him. He 
accepted the discovery with indifference. 


He sprang to the door and threw it open. 
which had seemed to move with such effort, was quicker. 


The liking or disliking of others was un- 
important. But as he took the cup of tea 
she poured for him he unexpectedly met 
the gaze of another pair of eyes—and the 
expression of these he could not so casual- 
ly dismiss from his mind. They were the 
eyes of Jenks, the butler, and they held a 
message that was as clear as it was un- 
pleasant, a message of intense and open 
antagonism. 

“Mr. Renshaw!” 

Tea was over and Jenks, again im- 
perturbable, was trundling away the tea 
wagon as tenderly as if it held the family’s 
heir. As it was going Campbell struggled 


out of his deep chair and, standing with 
his straight old back to the fire, addressed 
his new property with suave directness. 
Renshaw shied like a frightened horse. 


“PROBABLY you would like to go up to 
your room now,” Campbell went on, 
in the suave voice that was so much 
younger than his years, “to unpack and 
rest after your journey. Jenks will show 
you the way. W. dine at eight,” he added 
as the young man followed the butler, who 
had stopped on the threshold at the sound 
of his name. When the door closed upon 
the two, Campbell drew a breath of relief. 


But, quick as he was, the thing outside, 
The house was utterly still 


“My dear,” he fervently ejaculated, “I 
am beginning to think it will be almost 
worth while to have that fellow around 
for the sake of the frequent rapture of 
getting rid of him.” 

Verity’s black eyebrows rose a trifle, but 
she did not lift her eyes from the handker- 
chief on which she was embroidering her 
grandfather’s initials. 

“Why did you engage him?" 

“Stanley wished him on me. The whole 
episode is an amazing piece of folly, and I 
am afraid I don't show up in it any better 
than Stanley and Renshaw," her grand- 
father confessed, (Continued on page 71) 


You will find here the story 


of the biggest legal fight in 


history. It will make you realize again that if you have some- 
thing worth-while, people will try to get it away from you 


The Story of 


A Famous Inventor 


And of how he has met two tests by which every human being must be judged 


VERYBODY wants to be well educated; 

and next month we will publish an interview 
with Dr. Alexander Graham Bell on this subject. 
The rule which he gives is a very simple one, and 
applies not only to the young, but to people of 
any age and in any occupation. Dr. Bell has 
made a study of this subject, with special regard 
to ways of se!f-education. 
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ALEXANDER 


By Mary B. Mullett 


T IS about forty-five vears since a 

tall young Scotchman, who at that 

time was teaching the deaf pupils in 

a Boston school, happened to read 

in the paper that the Emperor of 
Brazil was to visit that city. 

The young Scotchman’s name was 


GRAHAM BELL 


Doctor Bell was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, March 3d, 1847, but has 


lived in this country for the past fifty years. 


He became famous in 1876 as 


the inventor of the telephone, although at first his invention excited nothing 
but ridicule. Its value was soon recognized, however, and for seventeen 
years he had to fight a series of legal battles to maintain his rights. He 


has made other inventions, but is 


chiefly interested in pure scientific 


research. Many honors have been conferred on him, both here and abroad 


Alexander Graham Bell; and with him 
then, as now, to think was to act. He had 
heard that the Emperor was interested in 
the deaf. So he suggested to the head of 
the school that Dom Pedro be invited to 
visit their classes. 

The reply was an indulgent smile, and 
the assurance that an emperor had other 
fish to fry, or words to that effect. 

This seemed to settle the matter. A 
few days later, however, the school 
authorities were dumfounded when 
young Bell announced not only that he 
had invited the Emperor but that Dom 
Pedro would be there inside of an hour. 

That little incident is an amusing ex- 
ample of the way Alexander Bell thinks 
and aen: And it is interesting, also, be- 
cause it had an important sequel. 

A few months later, the young Scotch- 
man went to the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia. For several years, while 
his days had been occupied with teaching, 
his nights had been spent on an invention 
he was trying to perfect. In June, 1876, 
he had got it to the point where he wanted 
to show it to the world. So he took it to 
the Exposition. 


"THE only space he could get was an 
out-of-the-way corner where few people 
saw what he had to show. Those ab did 
see it appeared to think it only a foolish 
freak, a contraption, a toy. 

But one day some distinguished guests 
were being conducted through the build- 
ing; and among them was the Emperor of 
Brazil! As he passed along, he caught 
sight of the young teacher he had met in 
Boston. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked. 

"Why, I have a little invention on 
exhibition." 

“Td like to see it," said Dom Pedro. 

Emperors have a way of getting what 
they want, so the whole party had to 
wait. One of the personages was Sir 
William Thomson, afterward Lord Kel- 
vin, a very famous British scientist. Sir 
William had been growing somewhat 
bored. But as the young inventor began 
to explain his device the great man's eyes 
sparkled with interest. Later, he said 
that the invention he was shown that day 
by Alexander Bell was the greatest marvel 
he saw in America. 

'That marvel is a commonplace to us 
now. We call it the telephone. 

The story of the man who invented it is 
a wonderful human document. He was 
born seventy-five years ago, the third of 
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next March, in Edinburgh, Scotland, and 
was named Alexander Bell. 

“My father's name also was Alexander," 
he told me not long ago; “and my grand- 
father, too, was Alexander. The conse- 
quence was that as a boy I seemed to have 
no standing of my own. I liked the name 
‘Graham,’ so I adopted it.” 

The father of this independent young 
person was very much interested in 
everything connected with speech. He 
was, in fact, a teacher of speaking; and 
his two sons were encouraged to study 
and to experiment along the same line. 
When Alexander and his brother were, 
respectively, fifteen and fourteen years 
old, their father asked them to try to 
make an automaton that would talk. 

'The boys agreed. Alexander made the 
mouth, teeth, tongue, lips, and the head 
itself. His brother made the lungs, larynx, 
and vocal chords. These chords were 
of rubber. The roof of the mouth, the 
tongue, and the lips were of cotton batting 
covered with gutta percha. The lung 
power came from a pair of bellows inside 
the figure. 


HE contrivance actually did talk, to 

the extent of saying “ Mama" in so life- 
like a fashion that members of the family 
came running out to locate the supposed 
child who was calling its mother. 

Doctor Bell showed me a letter he wrote 
to his father in November, 1865. He was 
only eighteen years old then; but for two 
years he had been a teacher of speech in 
a school at Elgin, Scotland. He received 
ten pounds (about fifty dollars) a year, 
a e his board and instruction in Latin 
and Greek. 

The letter, which began “My Dear 
Papa," covered more than twenty small 
sheets of paper. It was elaborately illus- 
trated with pen drawings and diagrams, 
and it dealt entirely with experiments the 
boy had been making in regard to the 
resonance of the voice. 

But the thing that impressed me most 
was his opening declaration that the 
statements he had made in a previous 
letter were correct, and the added words, 
heavily underscored, “J now know the 
reason why.” In the fifty-six years since 
that letter was written, Alexander Bell 
never has ceased to search for the “whys” 
which will add to the world’s store of 
knowledge. 

“I often smile,” he said to me, “when, 
I remember the suspicion with which the 
servants in the house where I boarded 
used to regard me. They often found me 
standing in front of the mirror, uttering 
strange sounds and apparently making 
faces at myself. I was doing this to ex- 
periment with voice resonance. But I’m 
sure they thought I would be a proper 
inmate of an insane asylum.” 

Long before this, when he was only 
twelve years old, the boy had shown his 
ability to observe and to reason. One of 
his playmates was the son of a miller; and 
Alexander, with other lads of the neigh- 
borhood, used to play around the mill. 
Like most boys, they were up to a good 
ur eee 

“One day,” said Doctor Bell, in telling 
me the story, "the miller got out of 
patience and asked us why we didn't 
think up something that would help him, 
instead of just making trouble for him. 
When I asked him what we could do that 
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This picture shows Doctor Bell and his wife walking through the 
£rounds of their summer home in Nova Scotia. Mrs. Bell has been 
totally deaf since her infancy. When she was a girl, she became a 
pupil of young Bell, who was then a teacher of the deaf in Boston. 
They were married in 1877, and their life together has been one of 
- rare mutual devotion. This photograph, which was made by their 
son-in-law, shows them walking hand in hand, as is their custom 


would be useful he picked up a handful of 
wheat and said that if we could figure out 
a way to get rid of the husks, that would 
be something useful. It is a pity more 
grown-ups don't use the same method 
with eager and active children. 

“I began to wonder whether a machine 
could not be made that would remove 
these husks; and I took some of the wheat 
home with me to see what I could do with 
it. I found that by brushing it with a nail 
brush I could get the husks off easily. 


"JT KNEW that in the mill there was a 

machine with a revolving barrel, or 
drum, used for other purposes. And it 
occurred to me that if the wheat were put 
into this rotating machine, and if there 
were brushes on the inner surface, they 
would take the husks off, just as my nail 
brush had done. 

“I suggested this idea to the miller and 
he tried it at once, with great success. I 
believe he adopted the method perma- 
nently. So far as I can remember, that 
was my first step into the field of inven- 
tion. It was more interesting to me than 
mere mischievous pranks, and I can 
recommend the miller’s course as a good 
one in dealing with troublesome young- 
sters. 

“My father had a wonderful influence 
on my life. He encouraged us to do 
things which trained us to think for our- 
selves. I made collections of botanical 
specimens, of the skeletons of birds and 
small animals, which I cleaned. myself. 
In that way I learned a good deal about 
anatomy. et 

“Later, when I was a young man of 
twenty, I became interested in studying 
the mouths and .vocal organs of my 
father's. pupils who stammered. Already 
I had EE this same subject pretty 
thoroughly in people who had no defect 
in speech. And finally I began to wonder 
if a dog could not be taught to speak. 

“We had a Skye terrier, so I practiced 
on him. By using my thumb and fore- 
finger to press between the bones of his 
jaw and to manipulate his lips, I suc- 


ceeded in teaching him to say ‘Ma-ma,’ 
and, finally, ‘Ga-ma-ma,’ which would 
pass for ‘Grandmama.’ Then I taught 
him the sounds ‘ah,’ ‘ow,’ and ‘oo.’ ‘The 
fame of our talking dog spread, and 
visitors used to come just to hear him say, 
‘How are you, Grandmama?’ He pro- 
nounced it ‘ow ah oo, Ga-ma-ma,' but it 
was pretty good, for a dog. However, 
I never succeeded in getting him to say 
anything without my assistance.” 

Young Bell’s experiments led to certain 
discoveries about the voice cavities, which 
he thought were new. But he found that 
Helmholtz, the German scientist, had 
already made the same discoveries. 
When a friend described to him how 
Helmholtz had used a voltaic battery and 
electro-magnets in his experiments, Bell 
could not understand, because he knew 
nothing of electricity. So he determined 
to study it. 


HAT happened, in. the years that 
followed, is a splendid example of 
how a great achievement may come from 
pursuing a single idea with concentrated 
energy, and at the same time with the 
broad vision which constantly sees new 
possibilities opening up: 
When Alexander Bell was twenty-three 
years old, his two brothers had died of 
consumption and he, too, was threatened 
with the disease. Hoping to save his life, 
the family moved to Canada; and in 1871, 
the son came to this country, which has 
been his home ever since. His father had 
invented a method of teaching speech to 
deaf mutes; and for four years young 
Alexander.taught this method in Boston. 
To all appearances this was not a very 
promising field for the development of a 
great scientist. But the field doesn't 
count so much as what one puts into it! 
And Alexander Bell put into his field all 
the energy, all the concentration, and all 
the searching thought of which he was 
capable. - 
have read an enormous quantity of 
his records of experiments he has made 
along many lines. And I have been 
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struck by the constantly  recurrin 
phrases, “I thought,” and, “It occurre 
to me." If he tried one method, and it did 
not work, "it occurred to him" to try 
this plan, or that plan. Out of every, 
failure—and he made literally choutande 
of unsuccessful experiments in connection 
with the telephone alone—he got some 
constructive idea, something which he 
made the basis of other experiments. 
All his work was characterized by the 
genius which has been described as aa 
infinite capacity for taking pains. That is 
a form of "genius" which is within any- 
one's reach. 

He had begun his experiments simply 
because he was interested in speech and 
the human voice. But as he went on with 
them, he thought of new possibilities. 
Until finally “it occurred to him" that 
the same kind of vibrations that are caused 
by the voice might be produced and 
transmitted by elec- 
tricity! And he set 
to work on this 
problem. 


QNE of his pupils 
was a deaf boy, 
named Georgie San- 
ders. The boy's 
father became in- 
terested in his son's 
teacher and ar- 
ranged for him to 
board with the 
child's grandmother 
in Salem, only about 
fifteen miles from 
Boston. There he 
could have a work- 
shop, where he could 
spend his nights 
experimenting; for 
he had to spend the 
daytime in teach- 
ing. For almost 
three years he 
labored there, often 
all night, with only 
a few hours of sleep 
toward morning. 

He was working 
on two problems: 
one was an improve- 
ment in telegraphy; 
the other was the 
transmission of 
‘speech by electric- 
ity. But as he went on with his work, he 
realized that it was the second of these 
undertakings which held the most stupen- 
dous possibilities. He became so absorbed 
` in it that he neglected his classes, and 
even his private pupils slipped away from 
him, until there were only two left. 

One was Georgie Sanders. The other 
was a young girl named Mabel Hubbard, 
who had entirely lost her hearing through 
illness when she was a baby. She was a 
sweet and attractive girl and her young 
teacher fell deeply in love with her. He 
wanted to marry her. Her father (a 
lawyer named Gardiner C. Hubbard) and 
Georgie Sanders’s father were interested 
in him and believed that his multiple 
telegraph might turn out to be a good thing. 
But they didn’t think much of his wild 
idea of talking along wires. They would 
help him as much as they could with the 
telegraph invention. Mr. Hubbard gave 
him to understand that success in that 
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direction would carry with it his daugh- 
ters hand. But young Bell must con- 
centrate on that, and forget his other 
experiments. 

t was one of the hardest decisions any 
young man was ever called on to make. 

e was desperately poor. If he took up 
teaching again, he could earn a good 
living, could go on with his telegraph re- 
search—for that was less dificult—and 
could marry. If he persisted with his 
“wild idea” of talking along wires, he 
would have neither money, nor the sup- 
port and confidence of his friends. 

But he believed in the wild idea he had 
pursued so fiercely in his little cellar 
workshop at Salem. In later years, Mr. 
Sanders said, “Often, in the middle of the 
night, Bell would wake me up. His black 
eyes would be blazing with excitement. 
Leaving me to go down to the cellar, he 
would rush wildly to the barn and begin 
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Doctor Bell and the workers who are associated with him have been 
engaged for several years in developing a new type of boat, shown in 
the above picture. It is 60 feet long, and made 71 miles an hour on 
its first trip. There are thin ‘“‘blades” projecting at the sides, and as 
the vessel develops speed, the body of it is lifted, leaving only these 
blades in the water, through which they cut cleanly, thus doing 
away with most of the resistance which holds back an ordinary boat 


to send signals along his experimental 
wires. If I noticed any improvement in 
his machine, he would be delighted. He 
would leap and whirl around in one of his 
*war dances,' and then go contentedly to 
bed. But if the experiment was a failure, 
he would go back to his workbench and 
try some different plan." 

The records of those “different plans” 
are in hundreds and hundreds of printed 
pages now; a marvelous story of indefati- 
p energy and inexhaustible courage. 

ut at the time these countless experi- 
ments were made they brought the ulti- 
matum that he must give up the purpose 
he had in view—or else pursue it alone. 

When that decision was put up to him, 
he refused to abandon his purpose! In 
order to get money, he resumed teaching 
for a while and moved into Boston. Mr. 
Sanders and Mr. Hubbard did pay the 
rent of a little workroom and provided 
nine dollars a week as wages for a young 


mechanic, named Watson, who helped in 
the work. However, Bell had to find his 
own means of support—and they were 
slender enough. 

But the experiments with what Sanders 
and Hubbard persisted in calling “an 
absurd toy," went on! Day after day, 
night after night, the young inventor 
tolled and toiled. Once he showed his 
apparatus to Professor Joseph Henry, a 
great electrician, and was told that he had 
there the germ of a great idea. 

“But,” said Bell, “I haven't the elec- 
trical knowledge necessary to perfect it." 

“Then get it!” said Henry. 

That was the way Bell did perfect his 
invention—by getting thenecessary knowl- 
edge as he went along. Those years in 
which he pursued his aim with invincible 
patience and courage are an inspiration. 

Gradually, step by step, achievement 
drew nearerand nearer. In June, 1875, Bell 
and Watson were 
working in separate ' 
rooms, with an in- 
strument in each 
room and wires con- 
necting thetwo. It 
was a noisy place. 
Workmen were 
hammering in other 
| parts of the build- 
| ing; and there were 
the rattle and rum- 
bleoftrafficoutside. 
They were experi- 
menting by havin 
Watson snap a ree 
so that it would 
vibrate musically 
close to his instru- 
ment, while Bell 
listened at the other 
instrument. Sud- 
denly Bell rushed 
into the room where 
Watson was. 


“CNAP that reed 
again" hecried, 
and ran back to his 
instrument, to lis- 
ten. For the miracle 
had happened! 
Sound had come 
over the wire! Suc- 
cess was in sight. 

But it was almost 
a year beforeit came 
close enough for Bell to feel that it was 
actually within his grasp; a year of more 
experiments, of baffling failures; but also 
of slow and steady progress. When, on 
March roth, 1876, Bell’s assistant heard 
through his instrument the words: “Mr. 
Watson! Come here! I want you!” the 
telephone was an accomplished fact. 

But the struggles of its inventor to 
bring it to that point were only the be- 
ginning of the greatest fight, of that kind, 
in history. He and his invention were 
ridiculed on every hand. Only a few far- 
sighted persons Toeved in it. By this 
time, Sanders and Hubbard were among 
these; but neither of them was a rich man. 
Bell himself was penniless. And Watson 
had only his wages as an electrician. 
Capitalists laughed at them when asked 
to invest. Newspapers treated the ‘‘con- 
traption" as a joke. The public regarded 
Bell as a crank, if not as an impostor. 
But the little (Continued on page 91) 


Are You Too Fat, or Too Thin? 


By Dr. Dudley A. Sargent 


OR forty years, Doctor Sargent was director 

of physical training at Harvard Unirersity. 
He recently retired from that position, at the age of 
secenty; but he still conducts his own institution 
or physical education, and is the dean of physical 
directors in the United States. 


NE of the greatest bugaboos in 
the world, so far as modern 
men and women are con- 
cerned, is fat. Probably half 

- the peopie in this country are 
worrying about their weight, present or 
prospective, A few of them want to add 
more pounds, but with most of them the 
pressing problem is one in subtraction. 

Fat is the most uristable of all the body 
tissues. Some persons have almost none 
of it. They are mere “skin and bones." 
Others accumulate an amazing amount; 
sometimes a hun- 
dred pounds, or even 
more, of actual fat! 

But there is a 
normal weight for 
everyone, according 
to sex, age, and 
height. (See box in 
the middle of this 
page.) Insurance 
companies allow a 
variation of twenty 
pet cent either way, 

efore they refuse 
on that ground alone 
to insure a person. 

Suppose that the 
normal weight for 
a certain applicant 
is 15¢ pounds. If 
he does not weigh 
less than 120 pounds 
or more than 180 
pounds he would 

accepted, unless 
otherwise ineligible. 
But if you want to 
look well, feel well, 
and be well, you 
must avoid, espe- 
cially, any degree of 
overweight. 

What you should 
weigh depends on 
your height and your 
age. The range for 
men is from 2 to 2.5 

unds per inch of 

eight. The short 
man should weigh less per inch than the 
tall man. Also, the young man weighs 
less per inch than the middle-aged or 
elderly man. The same rule applies to 
women. In their case the range is from 
about 1.8 pounds to 2.3 pounds per inch. 
These figures do not include the abnorhiak: 
ly short or the excessively tall. The 
apply to the vast majority, beginning wit 
those who are somewhat below medium 
height and going on up to those who are 
somewhat above the medium. 

The tables of average weight per 
height are printed in the center of this 
page. In judging whether your own 


109 
119 
124 
128 


. Aft. Sft. 5ft. 
in. 11 in. 0 in. 1 in. 


weight is ideal, remember that, especially 
after you pass the age of thirty, you 
should try to keep under the average 
weight for your height. “A lean horse for 
a long race" is a wise motto. Divide your 
weight in pounds by vour height in inches. 
Compare the result with the average 
given in the tables, for a man, or a woman, 
of your height. If you are above that 
average, try to reduce. If you are below 
the average—unless you are thin because 
of disease—try to keep your weight always 
under the average. 

The tendency to grow stout, as we pass 
middle life, used to be considered a wise 
provision of nature for conserving heat 
and energy, which are generated slowly 
and lost rapidly in old age. But an excess 
of fat is now regarded as not conducive 
to health at any age. On the contrary, 


Average Weight per Height 


THE following tables are based on examinations, 
by insurance companies, of about 220,000 men 
and 136,000 women. The height and the weight were 
taken with shoes on, and the coat and vest, or the 
waist, removed. 


MEN 


Dft: 5ft: 5ft. oft. 5ft. Sit 5ft. Sft. Sitsit, Sit 6ft. 6 ft. 
in. Lin, 2in. 3in. 4 in. 5i 


8 in. 9 in. 10 in.11 in. Oin. ! in. 
134 147 157 
144 156 166 
149 162 173 
152 166 178 
155 170 182 
158 174 186 
160 176 188 
156 161 177 190 
158 163 178 184 191 


WOMEN 


n 5 ft. 5 ft. 5ft. 
in. 4 in. 5in. 6 in. 

122 

128 

131 

134 

138 

142 

145 

148 

148 


T in. 
130 
140 
145 
148 
150 
153 
185 


6 in. 
126 
136 
141 
144 
146 
149 
151 
152 
153 


Sin. 
122 
132 
137 
140 
142 
145 
147 
148 
149 


118 
128 
133 
136 
138 
141 
143 
144 
145 


109 
116 
119 
122 
125 
129 
132 . 
135 
135 


middle-aged or elderly persons who are 
under normal weight have proved to be 
much better “risks,” as a general thing, 
than those who are overweight. 

The person who is ten pounds above 
his normal weight should take himself in 
hand immediately, Jf he lets things 
until he is twenty pounds overweight, he 
task of reducing to normal will be very 
much more serious. 

The chief factors in causing an accumu- 
lation of fat are heredity, over-eating, and 
lack of exercise. In certain families there 
is a marked tendency to stoutness; in 
others, the tendency 1s to leanness. In 


. Sft. 5ft. 
in. 9 in. 10in. 


the one case, there seems to be a perfect 
assimilation of all the food that is eaten. 
In the other, very little is assimilated. 
Many stout persons are what we call light 
eaters. And many thin persons eat great 
quantities of food without gaining an 
ounce in weight. 

Let us take the fat people first, since 
they are in the majority; and also because 
an excess of fat is more serious in its effects 
on health. 

One thing is certain: the only source from 
which anyone can acquire fat is food and 
drink—chiefly food. If you should eat 
nothing at all, you would not, and could 
not, grow fat; for you would have nothing 
that could be transformed into adipose 
tissue. 

But food provides not only the material 
from which fatty tissue is made, but the 
substances from 
which all the body 
tissues are made, 
and with which they 
are repaired. It also 
gives the elements 
needed by the blood, 
and without which 
the vital organs will 
not function proper- 
ly. Therefore - we 
musthave some food. 

And here are two 
other facts: First, if 

ou do not assimi- 
atethe food you eat, 
you will not grow 
fat; and, second, 
if you do accumu- 
late fat, the only 
way to get rid of it 
is to “burn it up"— 
oxidize it. 

About fifty per 
cent of the people 
who become fat have 
been shown, by in- 
vestigation, to be 
"hearty eaters.” 
Most of the other 
fifty per cent have 
inherited their ten- 
dency to corpulence. 

The hearty eater 
has a-comparativel 
simple problem. He 
is supplying himself 
with more material 
than he needs, and 
the body is storing it up in fat. He must 
therefore cut down the amount he eats. 
I shall have something to say further on. 
about how to reduce the diet. But the 
case may be different with the person who 
has inherited a tendency to obesity, or 
with: any person whose chemistry of the 
body is such that practically all the food 
taken is assimilated, and transformed 
chiefly into fat. 

If you belong to either of these latter 
classes, you may protest that you already 
eat very sparingly; and that you fear to 
curtail your diet any further, lest you suffer 
from malnutrition. (Continued on page 58) 
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Two Country Boys Who Serve 
45,000,000 Meals a Year 


The story of William and Samuel S. Childs of Childs Restaurant fame, together 
with many interesting facts about what people all over the country 
eat, how they want it served, which are their favorite dishes, 
and what changes are taking place in public taste 


HIS is the biggest story in the 

world's biggest work—the feed- 

ing of human beings. It is the 

tale of two country boys, who 

started more than thirty years 
ago with a vision of serving food " such as 
Mother used to make," and to-day control 
the greatest group of public eating places 
on earth. 

Every year between forty-five and fifty 
million people—a number equal to half 
the population of the United 
States—sit down at the 
white-topped tables of 
Childs restaurants. Thirty- 
five hundred cows are kept 
busy supplying these patrons 
wjth seven million quarts of 
milk and one and one-quar- 
ter million quarts of cream. 

More than forty million 
cups of coffee—made from 
thrce hundred and seventy- 
five tons of the ground berry 
—are used in a single year, 
along with the twenty thou- 
sand pounds of tea. If the 
twenty-two million eggs 
eaten annually were placed 
end to end they would reach 
from Denver to St. Louis 
and form a loop around 
both cities. Nearly three 
million loaves of bread, a 
million pies, ten million 
oysters and four hundred 
and fifty tons of fresh fowl 
are consumed in the same 
length of time. Four 
thousand hogs give up the 
ghost that this hungry 
army may have its ham and 
bacon. The annual con- 
sumption of fifty-five mil- 
lion griddle cakes would 
carpet a good-sized farm. If the billion 
beans were strung on a colossal necklace 
—but figure this out for yourself! 

Starting in down-town New York, with 
one thousand and six hundred dollars and 
an idea, the two brothers to-day direct the 
operation of nearly one hundred restau- 
rants, that dot the continent from Mon- 
treal to Los Angeles, from Minneapolis to 
New Orleans. 

This tremendous expansion has taken 
place with the quietness of real reserve. 
The builders have steadfastly shunned the 
limelight. The talk with William Childs, 
general manager of the company, from 
which this article is written, is the only 
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for smoked ham and bacon. 


cakes. 


By Merle Crowell 


authorized interview that has ever been 
given out. 

William Childs still lives in Bernards- 
ville, New Jersey, the little town where he 
was born fifty-six years ago. He owns a 
farm there, as his father did before him. 
The home on the hill is far from the typical 
New Jersey farmhouse—but it is equally 
far from the typical palace “on the 
Avenue" which many other millionaires 


have seen fit to erect for themselves. 


They Still Eat Pie for Breakfast ` 


in Boston 


“DOSTON is the only city whcre we have to list pie and beans 
on our breakfast menu," says Mr. William Childs. ‘‘The 
pular belief about New Englanders eating pie for breakfast 
isn't fiction, after all. In the South there is a marked demand 
Habit has a lot to do with this. 
Ice is not so available in warmer climates and fresh meat is 
harder to keep. Crackers and milk are a popular luncheon 
dish in the East and North, but the South and West show 
little fondness for the same item. The Middle North, around 
Minneapolis, is particularly partial to fresh meats. 
“Taking the country as a whole, less meat is probably eaten 
to-day by the average individual than was the case twenty-five 
years ago, but the difference is almost negligible. Ham and 
beans, a very popular dish of the past, is losing favor; but ham 
and eggs is more than holding its own. Soldiers and sailors 
almost invariably order the latter dish, while nine out of every 
ten young boys who eat in our places are sure to order griddle 
uman beings are pretty consistent, anyway. The 
managers estimate that forty per cent of our customers have 
the same lunch day after day. 
“Our commonest order is coffee. Almost everyone drinks 
it in the morning, and most people carry the habit through the 
other two meals. With 45,000,000 meals we serve 40,000,000 
cups of coffee." 


A cold, noiseless drizzle was fogging the 
windows as we sat before an open fire that 
late afternoon. Shadows had gathered in 
our end of the room, and only as the logs 
flared up could I see the kindly blue eyes 
of the man opposite me, a little curious as 
to what possible interest I expected to 
uncover in his life and experiences. He 
studied each question, and answered it 
slowly and thoughtfully. His voice was 
warm and steady— but so quiet that at 
each chiming of a nearby clock he stopped 
speaking. 

“So this is the town where you were 
born," I said, as we sat down fins the 
fire. “Tell me a little about your life be- 


fore you went to work in New York." 

“There isn’t much to tell," he replied. 
“Father was a farmer—an ambitious 
farmer of the old school. He believed in 
work almost as deeply as he believed in 
God. That is why we ten children were 
kept busy from five o'clock m the morning 
until nine o'clock at night. It was a good 
thing, too, one of the greatest of the many 
debts I owe him. For, as a consequence, 
I have never been afraid of work. 

“I remember- once he 
thought of selling the farm 
and moving into the city. 
... ‘But I shall have to get 
a place with a big yard,’ he 
said. ‘In one end of it I 
shall have a big pile of 
wood—and when you boys 
have finished carrying this 
wood to the other end you 
will have to turn around and 
bring it all back again. I 
won't spoil you by letting 
you loaf? 

“Every morning at five 
there sounded a stern rap 
on our door and Father's 
voice came booming into 
our dreams. As next to the 
youngest boy, it was my 
job to go down into the 
pasture and drive up the 
cows. In the fall, when the 
grass was stiff with frost, I 

` would run barefooted into 

the meadow. As soon as I 
got there I would scare up 
the nearest cow and warm 
my feet in the place where 
she had been lying. "Then 
came the chores—and after 
that the long day's work, 
ending with another round 
of chores at night. 

“I had a common-school education. 
Father had planned to set aside one 
thousand dollars for each of the six boys 
to give us a college education. Before my 
turn came, however, he had become ‘land 
poor' from his thousand acres. So I went 
to work outside. : 

“In the spring when I was nineteen my 
brother Samuel went to Dakota. To- 
gether with a boy friend I joined him 
later and we worked in the wheat fields 
until fall. When we returned home I got 
a job at nine dollars a week in a hard- 
wood mill over in Newark; but it didn’t 
last long. The boss fired me. I guess I 
was a little too independent to suit him. 


Two Country Boys Who Serve 45,000,000 Meals a Year, by MERLE CROWELL 
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SAMUEL S. CHILDS 


Starting with $1,600 and an idea, Samuel S. and William Childs now have nearly one hundred restaurants, 


which dot the continent from coast to coast, and from Montreal to New Crleans. 
Samuel S. Childs is president of the company and director of its financial program. 


served in them every year. 


Forty-five million meals are 


William Childs, vice president and general manager, directs the actual operation of the great chain of restau- 


rants. 


“Coming back to Bernardsville, I 
started a milk route, obtained a nice, clean 
rig, and introduced the local novelty of 
delivering milk in glass bottles. Rising at 
two o’clock in the morning, I finished the 
tour at eight, and spent the rest of the day 
teaching in a small school. In two years 
I had cleared one thousand dollars. 

“ At about this time my brother Samuel, 
who was two years older than I, had given 
up a promising career as a civil engineer 
in order to go to work for A. W. Dennett, 
an old-time restaurant man, who had 
places in New York, Brooklyn, and 
Philadelphia. It was understood that he 
was to be trained as a manager. Chances 
looked bright, and he induced me to come 
along. 

“We both liked the business from the 
start. During that trip West we had 
eaten here and there and everywhere. 
Compared with home cooking, the food 
served was insipid. We used to talk about 
how nice it would be if restaurants only 
used good home recipes, and if they were 
as spotlessly clean as the kitchen and 
dining-room on our farm. The musty 
smell of food that clung to the air in most 
places was in disagreeable contrast to the 
fresh clean air that swept into our dining- 
room from the New Jersey hills. 

“Anyway, we plun d right into the 
work at Dennett's. e took in cash, 
handed out orders to the waiters, and kept 
busy studying the kitchen and the cus- 
tomers. Already our minds held the em- 
bryo of an idea for starting a restaurant of 
our own. I guess we worked too hard and 


studied too intently, for pretty soon we 
had stirred up jealousy among some other 
young men who had come into the organi- 
zation with similar hopes of promotion. 
It ended in our getting virtually dis- 
charged within six months. . . . Doesn't 
look as if I had made much of a success 
working for other people, does it?" And 
the restaurant man smiled whimsically. 

"Right away we decided to start a 
restaurant in down-town New York. I 
had the one thousand dollars saved from 
the milk route and Sam had five hun- 
dred dollars. This wasn't: much, but we 
felt very hopeful of success. We had lots 
of ideas, not the least among which were 
built around Mother's kitchen and her 
recipes, many of which we expected to 
use. ; 


*TT'S kind of strange now, looking back; 

but do you know that when we started 
our first place we were already planning 
to have a chain of twenty restaurants— 
something hitherto unknown? What we 
lacked in experience we must have made 
up in nerve! Goodness knows, we needed 
it to meet the disasters that lay ahead of 
us! 

“Scouting around, we found available 
restaurant space on the main floor of the 
old Merchants’ Hotel, at 41 Cortlandt 
Street. The owner, J. Taylor Monroe, 
was a spectacular figure in those days, and 
known to the public as gruff and stern. 
He listened to our unusual proposal to 
rent the space for two months as an 
experiment. We had decided that if we 


The two brothers still live in Bernardsville, New Jersey, where they began life as poor country boys 


weren't taking in forty dollars a day by 
that time we should have to admit failure. 

"*['ll do it for you boys,’ announced 
Ms; Mantos; *but I wouldn't for anyone 
else. 

“We managed to borrow $100—bring- 
ing our total capital up to $1,600. That 
was all we had to start on. We were our 
own carpenters in fixing the place over. 
After fitting it up with second-hand 
furnishings and hiring six or eight people 
to help us, we opened for business in 
August, 1889. The start was slow. We 
just did manage to reach the $40 mark 
within the time limit. 

“Presently our patronage began in- 
creasing rapidly. So we opened another 
place, in Fulton Street. My brother ran 
one restaurant and I looked after the 
other. Before long we had saved $2,500 
and had just changed from a C. O. D. to 
a credit basis when we were hit a stunning 
blow. The bank in which all our money 
was deposited, failed. 

“Many obligations stared us in the 
face, but our creditors were kind. We had 
just got back on our feet when two young 
men offered us $2,500 for the Cortlandt 
Street place. After deciding to sell out 
and start another restaurant, we explained 
o them that the lease with Mr. Monroe 
was peculiar. It gave him the right to 
cancel without notice. There had been 
some talk of a big deal for the building. 

“We all went around to Mr. Monroe's 
office. He refused to make any promises, 
but he gave us the impression that there 
was little likelihood (Continued on page 106) 


An Average Man 
Surrounded by Average Men 


Alfred C. Fuller says he is no “genius,” and that his business is not run by 
“stars,” nevertheless, it has developed phenomenally, and Mr. Fuller 
explains here how this has been accomplished 


HE story of Alfred C. Fuller is a 

study in contrasts, from the time 

when, as a raw, big-boned youth 

of eighteen, he came to Boston in 

1903 from a little Nova Scotia 
town to seek his fortune. 

He worked eighteen months as a street- 
car conductor—and then was fired! He 
became gardener and stableman for a 
wealthy woman. Again he 
was fired! He took up 
teaming on an express wag- 
on. For the third time in 
succession he was forcibly 
amputated from his job! 

o young Fuller, having 
had no luck working for 
other people, decided to be- 


By Thane Wilson 


When I heard a rough outline of the 
above facts, they puzzled and interested 
me so much that I went to Hartford, 
Connecticut, where Fuller’s main offices 
and three of his factories are located. He 
grinned when I told him that I had come 
to find out the “whys and wherefores" of 
his paradoxical career. 

“Sit down," he invited me cordially. 


Three Qualities 


Usually Found in Able Men 


1910 has been entirely due to the ‘spirit’ 
of the men working with you," I broke in. 
* Now, that doesn't give me any definite 
picture. What is this ‘spirit’? What set it 
off?" 

.Fulle's answer came slowly and 
earnestly. 

“Te was set off,” he said, when I began 
making it worth while for other people 
to think for me. At about 
the time that I got a real 
conception of the possibili- 
ties of this business I also 
got a clear conception of the 
possibilities of human be- 
ings. I saw that no organi- 
zation could develop and 
prosper faster than the de- 


come his own boss. On a 
capital of less than four 
hundred dollars he started 
a little brush business in the 
cellar of his sister's home in 
Somerville, a suburb of 
Boston. Five years later, 
in 1910, his business had 
crept up to the annual total 
of twenty thousand dollars. 

If you were making a 
graph of Fuller's commer- 
cial career, the year 1910 
would shów a sharp change, 
the line of growth shooting 
upward at an amazing slant. 

o-day that line would 
register a total five hundred 
times as great as the figures 
eleven years ago. With an 
annual turnover of ten 
million dollars, the former 
farmer boy and street car 
conductor is now one of the 
largest brush manufacturers 
in the world. 

These figures are inter- 
esting, but the circum- 
stances surrounding them 
are more so. For Fuller has 
been turning out a product 
on which he does not hold a 
single patent—one whose 
basic and distinctive prin- 
ciple is common property; 


sx OR years,” said Mr. Fuller, “I have 

been watching big business men care- 
fully, and I have found few men of spec- 
tacular talents among them. They have 
three well-balanced qualities: to observe, 
to reflect, and to apply. Wherever they go 
they observe everything that will have 
a possible bearing on their business; they 
weigh this information in the scale of 


common sense, and sift out the good from 
the bad; then they apply the good. Any 
man of ordinary intelligence who will 
KP his eyes and his mind open can do 
this. . . . 

“A man must keep his eyes open. He 
must see and assort things, and figure out 


the value of everything to him. The 
captain of a Gloucester fishing schooner 
once remarked to me: ‘I ain't read many 
books. Perhaps you might say I don't 
know much. But I comprehend a devil of 
alot! ... And that's why he was captain 
of the schooner.” 


velopment and prosperity 
of the men who composed 


t. 

*'We have no outside 
stockholders—and we're not 
going to have any,’ I told 
my faithful few. ‘If we 
succeed in a big way, the 
honor and prestige and 
rewards will be yours." 

“T have kept that prom- 
ise. In this organization 
to-day there are. perhaps 
two hundred men in execu- 
tive or semi-executive posi- 
tions. Three out of four of 
them are making from five 
thousand to thirty thou- 
sand dollars a year, exclu- 
sive of dividends on the 
common stock, every share 
of which is divided among 


us. 

“Of all these men there 
are not three who had made 
as much as fifty dollars a 
week, in any job, anywhere, 
up to a few years ago. 
Practically all of them 
started out with us by tot- 
ing a sample kit of brushes 
from door to door. No one 
who didn't start that way is 
ever given an executive job 
in the sales department, 


he has found that a sales method long 
ago discarded by other manufacturers 
could be made an ideal method for at 
least his own product; and his period of 
greatest growth has come in the year of 
depression through which the country has 
recently passed. Moreover, the sale of 
brushes for household use was in no way 
increased by war orders—the magic force 
behind so many business expansions. 
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I drew my chair up close— partly be- 
cause the clatter of a hundred type- 
writers in the next room made talking 
difficult, but partly because I wanted to 
see at close range the level brown eyes 
and the chin that somehow left one 
unprepared for the smile that broke out 
above it. 

Ten minutes later I was still “at sea.” 

“You tell me that your growth since 


which is by far the biggest branch of the 
business. PES ] 

“*You are setting a crazy precedent, 
a fellow manufacturer said to me recently. 
*No other firm in the country has such 
topheavy salaries and bonuses. Haven't 
you any conception of economic values?" 

“‘ Maybe not,’ I admitted. ‘But I have 
a pretty good conception of Auman 
values. You'll (Continued on page 82) 


+ Bachrach 


Alfred C. Fuller . 


FIFTEEN years ago, in the cellar of his sister's home, 
Mr. Fuller started what is now one of the largest brush 
businesses in the world. For weeks he worked sixteen 
hours a day, taking orders in the forenoon and making 
brushes to fill these orders in the afternoon and evening. 
By 1910 his business had increased to $20,000 a year. 
Last year it amounted to nearly $10,000,000, Mr. 


Fuller was, born on a farm just outside Grand Pré, 
Nova Scotia, the spot made famous in Longfellow's 
“Evangeline.” He came to Boston when he was 
eighteen years old, with seventy-five dollars in his 
pocket. He was fired from the first three jobs he 
tackled. and met success only when he went into busi- 
ness for himself. He is thirty-six years old, 
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Photograph by Morrison—Chicago 


Harrison B. Riley 


MR. RILEY says that most quarrels over property 
arise from disputes about ownership. He ought to 
know; he has had thirty years of experience helping 
people to avoid these disputes. He is president of the 
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Chicago Title and Trust Company, and, in the article 
beginning on the opposite page, he explains the most 
frequent causes of trouble, and describes some of the 
interesting cases he has encountered. 


Curious Stories of Fights 
Over Property _ 


One of the strangest is that of the man who claimed 
to own the water front in Chicago 


By Harrison B. Riley 


President, Chicago Title and Trust Company 


EVERAL years ago one of the 
railroads wanted a certain piece 
of property in Chicago for the 
erection of a station. ‘The property 
stood in the name of a man who 

had disappeared. 
he man had a family, but he never 
had been very happy with them. They 
liked one sort of thing; he liked another. 
They lived in a semi-exclusive residence 
district; he, although he 
was well-to-do, preferred 
his machine shop, locat.d 
on the site which the rail- 
road later wanted to buy. 

He put a bed in a room 
adjoining his office and 
-worked and slept there, 
associating with the kind 
of people who usually live 
in the manufacturing sec- 
tion of a city. ‘They were 
the people he liked best. 
When he disappeared en- 
tirely, and the years slipped 
by without a word from 
him, his family did not 
care. 

There is a principle in 
law by which a man may be 
declared legally dead if he 
disappears, if his family 
hears nothing from him for 
seven years and if there is 
no known reason to prevent 
communication. n this 
case more than seven years 
had elapsed when the rail- 
road wanted to purchase from the heirs of 
the supposedly dead man. They asked 
my company to guarantee the title. 

“The thing to do," I said, “is to make 
a thorough search for the owner. If you 
do that, and fail to locate him, you can 
then go into any court with a clear case to 
support the title if you buy from the 
heirs." . 

The upshot was that they asked us to 
conduct the search. We consulted the 
family, and found that time had apparent- 
ly somewhat dimmed the memory of the 
father’s shortcomings. They told how 
happy it would make them if we could 
find “Father.” The only clue they could 
give us, however, was the old man’s ex- 
pressed desire to spend his last years in 
California. 

We sent a man to California; and after 
a troublesome search he managed to get 
a trace of the old man in a boarding-house 
where he had lived months before. He 
had left, however, saying he was going for 


a walking trip to the Mojave Desert. 
The boarding-house proprietor had re- 
ceived a few cards from him, supposedly 
mailed at different places on the way to 
the desert, and then she had heard noth- 
ing further. 

Our man went up to that section and 
made inquiries, visiting especially the 
hospitals and insane asylums. But we got 
no clue. No one knew anything of him. 


E SURE to get a clear title if 


you buy property. 


Don't let your property be sold for 
taxes. 


Be careful when you buy anything 
at a tax sale. : 


See that your will is correctly drawn, 
or your heirs may not get what you 
want theni to have. 


Then we turned our attention to the 
banks in Los Angeles, and discovered, 
after another tedious search, that the old 
man had an account at a certain bank. 
There was some difficulty about inducing 
the bank people to talk, but finally they 
told us that he came in every Monday 
morning and drew twenty-five dollars; 
also, that when his account ran low, he 
drew a draft on a large Chicago bank. 

This was conclusive evidence. Our 
man waited at the bank on the following 
Monday. The old man showed up, drew 
his twenty-five dollars, and our investi- 
gator, accompanied by detectives, fol- 
lowed him home. “Home” proved to be 
a sailor's boarding-house, a dilapidated 

lace on the water front. He had been 
iving there all the time, never had left 
Los Angeles, and never had seriously con- 
templated a walking trip. That had been 
a convenient excuse for leaving his semi- 
respectable boarding-house, of which he 
had grown tired. 


Our investigation showed that while 
the old man lived squalidly on the Los 
Angeles water front, he had thirty thou- 
sand dollars on deposit in Chicago, be- 
sides his property. 

His family, so eager to find "Father" 
while the prospects of success were re- 
mote, were furious when we did find him! 
The son and daughter came out to look 
lum over. They moved him to a hotel, got 
him cleaned up, and then 
wired tc their mother to 
know whzt to do with him. 
She told t^ em to come home 
and tə !save him in Cali- 
fornia! 

He died n his water-front 
boarding-house a year or 
two later. 

Had the railroad bought 
from the heirs without first 
searching vigorously for the 
owner, they would have 
been in trouble later. For 
in a real-estate transaction, 
the first question to ask is: 
Does the person you are 
buying from have the right 
to sell? Can he furnish a 
clear title? 

It must not be supposed 
that quarrels characterize 
a majority of real-estate 
transactions. the con- 
trary, I should say that 
probably more than ninety- 
five per cent of all such 
transactions go through 
without a hitch of any kind. The balance, 
those that do cause trouble, kick up a lot 
of dust and make some people feel that 
the ownership of real estate is necessarily 
accompanied by a great deal of risk. 

That is not true. Hundreds of titles 
pass every day, and on scarcely half a 
dozen of them does any question of own- 
ership need to arise, if the buyer has the 
title properly examined or insured. On 
the ordinary run of residence property, in 
which by far the greatest number of 
transactions take place, troubles are rare. 

If you are not wealthy and do not live 
in a big house, the chances are that when 
you walk past a magnificent residence you 
envy the owner. But in some ways the 
owner is more to be pitied than envied. 

A very large house suffers from at least 
two serious disadvantages: In the first 
place, there is a big cost of upkeep. In 
the second place, a house of that sort 
usually expresses strongly the owner’s 
individuality; and (Continued on page 112) 
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Her fingers tightened on his arm. '*"Graham," she said in an undertone, ‘‘do you know what you've done?” 


'The Great Man's Son 


A story of love and politics 


By Holworthy Hall 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LESLIE L. BENSON 


UNBAR, the twenty-eight-year- 


old city councilor, was guest of 


honor at a fashionable recep- 

tion. Theoretically, it was to 

celebrate his election. and the 
triumph of good government, and, theo- 
retically, Dunbar should have been very 
proud and happy; but as the long line of 
men and women each paid him a vivid com- 
pliment, said something about his being a 
true son of his father, and moved on toward 
the refreshments, Dunbar's smile me 
a trifle forced. He was wondering if he 
should have to wear for the rest of his life 
the yoke which had been tight around his 
neck for the past decade. This yoke was 
the reputation of his father. 

Now, when Dunbar’s father died, the 
flags in Washington were flown at half- 
mast and the newspapers called him one of 
the few great statesmen of the generation. 
Furthermore, it goes without saying that 
when a man from a small city has held 
various important offices, finally becoming 
ambassador, his son inherits a certain 
amount of second-hand glory, but also re- 
ceives the legacy of a personal handicap. 

Dunbar’s early failures, as a lawyer, 
had been taken as a matter of course, on the 
ground that a great man’sson is almost never 
a success; his occasional successes had been 
put down, openly, to his father’s influence. 

Above all things, he wanted to be a force 
in politics; but he wanted to eam his 
victories, not have them ladled out to him 
because he happened to bear a name which 
was a good magnet for drawing votes. He 
had made his campaign on the basis of his 
utter independence; and he had dared to 
imagine that he had been elected on his 
own basis. 

This afternoon, however, when he had 
been heaped with far more praise of his 
father than of himself, the old uncertainty 
came back to him. He wondered if people 
had voted for him merely to pay still 
further respect to his father’s memory. 

His complacent hostess touched his arm, 
and Dunbar started. “Well,” she said, 

* “the rush seems to be over, doesn't it?" 

Dunbar nodded, without expression. 

She swung him gently toward a far cor- 
ner. “Go over there and talk to Dorothy 
Putnam—the one in blue." 

Dunbar gazed an instant, and then 
laughed. He remembered the girl dis- 
tinctly; he remembered thinking? when she 
filed past him in the line, that she was un- 
asually attractive. 

“That wouldn't be any punishment,” he 
said, but who is she?" 

“ ," said his hostess, “she’s a niece 
of the Dutnams, and she's coming to live 
here. She's interested in settlement work, 
or something, and she's in your own ward, 
and you ought to know your constituents; 
but if I were in your place, I wouldn't 
P to ask questions, Pa go over there 

ore somebody else gets ahead of you.” 


Not the least unwillingly, Dunbar crossed 
the room. 

With the exception of her eyes, none of 
her features was remarkable for beauty, 
and yet her face was so piquant, so ani- 
mated, that at the first glance—and ever 
afterward—she was adorable. Her manner 
was so free from guile that it was almost 
boyish. From the outset, he felt that it 
was a privilege to sit by her, and the sensa- 
tion puzzled him, for ordinarily he was 
very slow with his social reactions. 

“Tm glad you came over, Mr. Dunbar. 
I had something I particularly wanted to 
tell you.” 

Her voice, like her manner, fascinated him. 

"Do you believe in thought transfer- 
ence?” he asked humorously. “ Because 
I certainly came, didn’t I? Came on pur- 
pose, and never turned off the road.” 

“Tn the last eight or ten weeks, though, 
you've turned off the road countless times." 

He discovered that he was still staring at 
her in admiration, and he flushed for his 
rudeness. “Have I? I didn't know it. How 
was that?" 

“Why, this is, let's see, this is the fifth 
time I've been invited to meet you. Twice 
it was a dance, and twice it was for dinner, 
but something always happened to your 
campaign, so you didn’t come. I'd almost 

n to think you were a myth. And 

I didn’t want you to be a myth, because I 

wanted to talk business with you. Oh, 

ou needn't be as alarmed as all that, Mr. 
Dunbar. It's about the playground." 

“Oh!” said Dunbar. “You mean my 
property on Railroad Street. Yes, I heard 
you were interested in sociology.” 


HE shook her head. “That’s much too 

big a word forit. I'm just sorry for poor 
people, especially the children. I’ve been 
working down there at the playground, and 
they've made me one of the directors; and 
when I found that you own it, I wanted to 
talk to you about it." 

As he studied her, he had come to an 
important conclusion. She was charming 
because she was so consistent; her manner 
belonged to her appearance, and the 
quality of her voice was simply the audible 
expression of her eyes. 

e came back to earth, confused. “Oh— 
certainly. Of course. What canIdo for you?" 

She Borroiwed a part of his confusion. 
“Tm afraid you'll think I’m awfully . . . 
impertinent.’ 

‘I doubt that!” 

“Well,” she said, gathering courage, 
“the playground’s been there three years, 
and you've simply no idea how much 
difference it's made in that whole region. 
Keeping the children off the streets. Giving 
them something to do. Teaching them—’ 

* But, my dear girl, that's exactly why I 
loaned the property to the Playground 
Association." 

“But that’s the point!" she said eagerly. 


‘You’ve only loaned it tous. And there's 
no other vacant land down there at all. 
There's only yours, and if you ever sold 
it, or built on it, it would be a tragedy, a 
real tragedy. And—I said this would be 
awfully impertinent, didn't I?—but I 
wanted to speak to you about getting a 
long lease, so we'd know where we stand. 
The worst of it is that we couldn't pay 
very much. Do you think I'm frightfully 
... Cheeky?" 

Dunbar had grown serious. “Far from 
it. But your people have been to me a 
dozen times already." 

“T know they have. But I know you'll 
let us have a lease, or else give us the land 
outright, some day." 

His forehead was slightly wrinkled, 
* How do you know that?” 


HER voice dropped a semitone. “ Because 
you're Ambassador Dunbar's son." 

Dunbar stiffened. “But I can't let that 
affect my judgment about my own prop- 
erty. I wish I could afford to give it to you, 
but I can’t. I can't even give you a lease 
on it. I can't tie it up like that, and your 
people couldn't pay a rental that would 
much more than take care of the taxes. 
Eventually, I'll have to sell it; but so far no 
one has offered me enough for it. When 
somebody does, I won't refuse simply be- 
cause I’m the son of an international 
character!" 

His tone had been subdued, but it had 
stirred her. : 

“Maybe I'm wrong,” she said, “but I 
hate to think your father would have let a 
personal profit stand in the way of a great 
public service, and I hate to think “you 
would. Those children—why, Mr. Dunbar, 
have you ever seen where they lioe?” 

He was overcome by an impulse to say 
whatever would be the quickest to remove 
the cloud from her eyes. He bent a little 
closer. f 

“TIl make you a promise: I'll promise 
never to do anything at all with that lot 
without letting you know first. That's the 
best I can agree to—honestly. Will it do?” 

“Tm afraid that'll have to do, tempo- 
rarily,” she conceded. “But some day 
you'll insure it for us, or I’m mistaken in 
you. And I'm going to talk to you again." 

She laughed and gave him her hand. It 
was a firm, friendly little hand, and he 
released it with conscious regret. 

He liked her immensely. Without being 
blinded, he approved of everything she 
was, and said, and did. He never had 
possessed the luxury of a woman friend 
who could be deeply interested in him, and 
yet not flirt at him, and he found it a joyous 
experience. They skipped entirely the 
usual phase of a superficial friendship; one 
day they met at a reception, and the next 
day they were old companions. He could 
talk to her about anything that was in his 
mind, and she always caught the spirit of 
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it—that is, unless he hinted that he was 
handicapped by his birth, and in this case 
she invariably scolded him, and told him 
that he was supersensitive. 

The handicap, however, was working 
against him in the city council. To the 
gang politicians, he was a kid-glove re- 
former; to the reform element, he was a 
dilettante; and to both sides, he was a 
political accident, due to his father’s popu- 
larity. Naturally, they tried to show their 
opinion of him by putting him in his place. 
Whenever he introduced an ordinance, it 
was promptly laid on the table. They 
made him chairman of che Committee on 
Licenses; and to the public, this chairman, 
no matter whether he is liberal or con- 
servative, is always wrong. [n six months 
he had accomplished nothing, and through- 
out the city he was regarded as a failure. 


TH E bossof the city was a prominent real- 
estate broker; and half a dozen times, 
in the past six months, he had spoken to 
Dunbar about the lot on Railroad Street. 
Dunbar had originally set a high price on 
it; and later, when his friendship for Miss 
Putnam had solidified, he had raised it 
higher yet. 

One day the boss dropped in upon him 
casually, and after talking real estate for 
a few minutes, came out with a staggering 
suggestion: “Graham, how'd you like to go 
up to the state senate this fall?" 

“You don’t mean—after what's hap- 
pened in the council —" 

“ Forget it! These hicks ain't runnin’ the 
whole town, and I am. If I say you'll go, 
you'll go." 

Dunbar was transfigured. “On my own 
hook? On my own record? Or my father's?" 

* Nonsense! You come see me to-night, 
and we'll cook up the details." 

Dunbar had learned, by experience, not 
to tell what he was going to do until after 
he had done it, but, as usual, he broke his 
rule in favor of Dorothy Putnam. 

* And you can't understand," he said, 
tumultuously, “you can't understand what 
it means to me to have it come like this— 
on my own record—something I know I've 
earned—when everybody else thought I 
was making such a mess of it.” 

They had sat down together, and Dunbar 
was still holding her hand. 

* I'm awfully happy, too, Graham." 

He laughed exultantly. 

“Tsn’t it wonderful!” 

“Yes, but you deserved it.” 

Dunbar stopped laughing. "I wish," 
he said, unsteadily, “I could have some- 
thing else I don’t deserve." 

Miss Putnam flushed and began to 
tremble. She was half frightened and 
wholly defenseless; she knew what was 
coming, and she wanted it, and yet she was 
afraid to want it, and afraid of both Dun- 
bar and herself. 

“What... sort of thing?" 

Dunbar looked her straight in the eyes. 
She wanted to turn her head away, but 
she couldn't. Dunbar's arm went around 
her, and drew her closer and closer to him. 

“Well,” he said, and his voice was dry 
and throaty; "well, for example—" And 
kissed her, with gentle awkwardness. 

By this time, she knew him well enough 
to interpret his meaning. He was shy in the 
presence of his own sentiments. She knew 
that in his curious, repressed fashion he had 
proposed to her, and that he was waiting 
for his answer; and she also knew that, like 
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most people who are hard 
to understand, he couldn't 
fathom the very least ob- 
scurity in others; he took 
nothing whatsoever for 
gráncéd. 

So that Miss Putnam, 
somewhat blinded by what 
was in his eyes, and b 
the unexpected veil whic 
came across her own, held 
her breath for the longest 
moment in all her life— 
and lifted her lips to him, 
again. 

When he went home the 
flagstones were as clouds 
under his feet. He made 
no pretense of dining, he 
didn't even go to dinner; 
he paced his room and 
dreamed. The loveliest 

irl in all the universe pre- 
feed him to all other 
men, and was going to be 
his partner in a glorious 
career. State senator? It 
was assured. Washing- 
ton? It was only another 
step. A career which 
would parallel his father's? 
It was remotely possible. 

The boss received him 
with much heartiness. 
"Now let's get down to 
brass tacks. It’s going to 
be expensive. an we 
count on you for five 
thousand ?" 


Dunbar looked very 
sober. “‘Well—when do 
you want it." 

“Got it- loose, have 
you?" 


"Well —no." 

The boss grinned broad- 
ly. “But you can get it, 
and I'm here to tell you how. I got a 
client. that’ll meet your price for the Rail- 
road Street property. And that's just 
exactly five thousand more'n it's worth." 

Dunbar hesitated. 

* Who's the client?" 

* Friends of mine. They'll put up the 
biggest factory in town. Twenty-five hun- 
dred workmen. They know the price is too 
high; but they got to have the land, so they 
made the offer to-day, and 1 took it for 
you.” 

“You took it for me!” 


"SURE. That was the price you gave me. 
I'm havin' the deed drawn up now." 

Dunbar was staring vacantly at him. 
* [—don't quite know whether I'll sell or 
not." 

“What? Why, I’ve told 'em the deal’s 
closed!” 

“You may have to take it back. I—" 

“Hold on a minute! Now, the Chamber 
o' Commerce wants this plant here. All of 
us do. We need it. That’s the only site 
these folks can use. They started at thirty, 
and I told 'em you was a queer kind of 
duck, and had this bug about the play- 
ground, and I hauled 'em up to forty by 
main stren'th." 

* [—I'm sorry, but I've got to think it 
over." 

There was a long silence. The boss spoke 
softly: “Graham, you ain't strong enough 
to buck the current. 


You'l go to the: 
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Capitol if I say so; if 1 don't, you won't. 
Throw me down on a deal I enginecred to 
bring you five thousand velvet? After | 
give my word to my own friends? Are you 
goin' to block the business interests of the 
city for a couple of see-saws? Let a plant 
like that go locate somewhere else, and take 
two, three million dollars' trade away from 
our merchants, just so a string of brats can 
slide down a sand pile? Kill the chance to 
cut local tax rates? If you did that, you 
wouldn't get a business man's vote for 
second deputy assistant dog catcher. Now 
I've given my word, and Tu take yours. 
Your dad never went back on his political 
friends, and I guess you won't. Say yes, ' 
and I'll make you a big man. Say no— 
after I’m in this fix—and I’m done with 
you. Only, I'll claim my commission, and 
I'll get it, too; and that's two thousand." 

Dunbar walked to the door; lingered; 
came back. ''Give me a day to think." 

“ce Nope.” 

“Well, wait while I telephone.” 

“No, I won't. You ain't in any worse 
jam than I am. Either you’re goin’ to 
play square with me, or play crooked— 
telephonin' won't help you. [ll give you 
ten seconds. Count 'em." 

Dunbar was thinking of the afternoon— 


_ but he was also thinking of to-morrow, and 


of his high ambitions. Would Dorothy 
understand ? 

The boss was on his feet, belligerently. 
“Time’s up! What's the answer?’ 
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Dunbar swallowed hard. ''Forty thou- 
sand, all cash?” 

“Yes, sir! All cash." 

Dunbar spread his hands, helplessly. 
"Well—Lord knows I need the money." 


ER aunt’s house was old-fashioned, and 

behind it there was an old-fashioned 
garden. Dunbar, coming slowly down to 
this garden, saw in the middle distance a 
picture which snatched at his heart, and 
involuntarily he paused, to let himself be 
enchanted. 

She was standing at the end of a low 
trellis, where vines broke up the sunlight 
into little golden patches on the ground; 
and she was dressed in a frock of gray 
organdie, with a floppy gray straw hat, and 
the hat had a wreath of deep-colored 
flowers on it. She wasn't occupied, in any 
material sense; she was simply living, and 
being a part of the day, and the sunlight, 
and the garden. 

Dunbar spoke to her. “Dorothy!” 

She gave a statt of amazement; and when 
she saw him, the color flamed in her cheeks 
and her eyes widened, and she took a 
single step toward him, wavered, and ran 
the rest of the way, to hide her face against 
his shoulder. 

“Oh, Graham dear, I—I feel so— 
young.” 

He laughed silently. “So do I. As 
young as to-day, and as old as Time. I 
mean, I feel as though I'd felt just like 
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this—always, ever since the beginning.” 

He led her to a garden bench among the 
shadows. ''I've only a few minutes, dear; 
I'm sorry, but I'll have to talk business. 
It’s about the playground. Do you re- 
member I promised to tell you first, if I 
ever decided to sell it?” à 

Her fingers tightened on his arm. “Yes.” 

"Ive broken my promise. I had to. 
The thing came too suddenly. Last night.” 

“Graham! Why... Graham!" 

“It’s for a factory. I hated to let it go; 
but I do need the money, and they brought 
pressure—I didn't even have time to tele- 
phone you. I tried to." 

“Graham,” she said, in an undertone, 
* do you know what you've done? Do you 
know that if a factory goes up there, all 
those poor, desperately poor children will be 
back on those awful streets?" 

“Dear girl—” 

* You can't put a factory there! "There's 
more than three years work gone for 
nothing if you do. "Three years of trying to 
make life cleaner and decenter for all those 
people! You can't do it; I won't /et you! 
Why didn't you come to me, and keep your 
promise? Don’t you know I'd have can- 
vassed from house to house, I'd have gone 
into business offices to beg for money, I'd 
have done anything to raise enough for us 
to keep that land? And it was last night?. 
Just after you went away from me?" Her 
eyes filled. “Oh, Graham, I was right in 
the first place, wasn’t I? Your father 
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wouldn't havedone that!” 
Dunbar leaped to his 
feet. “My father! 1 
can't stand it any longer! 
You...and everybody 
else! I’ve had that 
thrown at me ever since 
I was old enough to talk! 
My father! As if J had 
to be told what he'd do, 
and what he wouldn't 
do! Oh, yes, he was a 
great statesman — but 
he had the warmest hand 
and the coldest heart of 
anybody you ever knew! 
Benefactor! Don't make 
me laugh! He never 
gave away a nickel un- 
less it got him six cents' 
worth of publicity!" 


SHE tried to interrupt 
him, but he was be- 
yond control. 

"People have been 
telling me for ten years 
what a responsibility it 
is to be his son. What 
a sacred trust I have, 
and all that rot. Well, 
PIL tell you something. 
He was so busy making 
himself a success that 
he forgot he ever had a 
son. re forgot he ever 
had a wife. What was 
our home life? Nothing. 
Neglect. He didn’t give 
a hang for us, or for any- 
body else that couldn’t 
do him some good. May- 
be he was a great man; 
but he was a rotten 
father, and he broke my 
mother's heart with his 
selfishness — what you 
might call 'ambition'—and because he 
was a Class A hypocrite, besides. That’s 
what Pove known, and kept my mouth shut 
about, while everybody’s been telling me 
what an inspiration he ought to be to me, 
and what—” 

He stopped, and stood looking down at 
her, dazedly. 

“Dorothy,” he said, hushed. “ Dorothy! 
I—I don't know why I—” He moistened 
his lips. “I never intended to . . . say 
that . . . to anybody.. It's true, but—” 
He dropped down beside her. “Oh, my 
dear, don't you see why you mean so much 
tome? Don't you see why my career means 
so much to me? Don’t you see why a home 
means so much to me? I want my life to be 
such a contrast to his. And I'm not rich. 
I needed the money—partly for you, and 
partly for myself. 1 had to make some sort 
of sacrifice, didn't I?" 

She was sitting motionless. 

“Graham, I didn't know I could love 
anybody the way I loved you. But was it 
just an ideal? It wasn't you, after all, was 
it? It couldn't have been. Or else you 
couldn't have done what you have done, 
and said what you have said. . . . Oh, Gra- 
ham, why couldn't it have kept on being 
yesterday?” 

“But don’t you see, dear, there’s to- 
morrow, too?” 

“Tm not sure. ... I feel as if all the fine- 
ness and sweetness had gone out of it, 
these last few (Continued on page 117) 
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How It Feels 
To Be Forty-five 


N A RECENT morning, a gen- 
tleman of uncertain age might 
have been seen walking pen- 

sively along one of the streets 

. of New York. In appearance 

this human specimen which we now hold 

under the microscope was medium, not to 
say middling. In height, he was consider- 
ably briefer than General Pershing yet 
somewhat taller than the 
late Napoleon Bonaparte. 

In complexion he was neu- 

tral, in dress conservative. 

Behind the owlish panes of 

his shell-rimmed spectacles 

glistened eyes—two of them 

—which had once been 

blue, but had faded to a 

dusty gray. They were a 

size d 

a face which, due to nature's 

injustice, had grown a size 

and a half too large. 
In physique he was of a 
z»ntle oval, presenting 


a sunny disposition. 


By Wallace Irwin 


cotic, Irwin determined to get a hair-cut 
and become, like Peter Pan, an ageless 


being. 

“Took here, Irwin,” said Wallace Irwin 
to himself, *' there's no such age as forty- 
five. It's merely a delusion of the senses. 
After all, the conventional method of, 
putting a foot rule on a man's age is stupid 
and academic. We live in an epoch of 


Class-A Vampires Have 
No Use for Him Any More 


a half too small for | “WN boyhood, I pictured myself a silver-haired gen- 
tleman of forty-five, claiming to my credit any 
number of important, serious books, thick brown 

sets full of thick 


rown thoughts,” says Mr. Irwin. 
“But heaven has cursed me with what is loosel 


me with : y termed 
It is physically impossible for me 
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been a boy prodigy—look at the way they 
called me the Child Wonder in San Fran- 
cisco when I wrote poetry at the tender 
age of twenty-four. That reputation was 
good for at least ten years, and even at 
thirty-seven I heard book reviewers say- 
ing that I wrote remarkably well for one 
so young. No, sir! Father Time can’t run 
me down. I’m still stepping on the gas. 
Besides, I don’t care." 
“Aha!” jeered Irwin to 
Irwin. “When you begin 
saying you don't care it 
means that you're pretty 
sore. Besides, what's the 
use of hiding your age under 
a bushel? Anybody can look 
you up in ‘Who’s Who’.” 
Who cares for ‘Who’s 
Who?’ snarled Irwin to 
Irwin. "Dll bet there are 
more false dates in that old 
book than in a bound vol- 
ume of the Congressional 
Record. Don't be a gloom, 


somewhat the appearance 
of a well-dressed summer 
squash. His weight’ was 
188, Y. M. C. A., and in the 
language of the retail cloth- 
ier he was a Medium Stout. 
The undulating topography 
of his face was broken here 
and there byadimpled smile 
which the casual passer-by 
might have attributed— 
with equal fairness—etther 
to good-natured idiocy or a 
satirical temperament. 

Such, kind reader, was 
the outward aspect of our 
hero, Wallace Irwin, upon 
the morning of his forty- 
fifth birthday. 

Being by nature absent- 
minded he had quite for- 
gotten the anniversary until 
his wife had broken the bad 
news to him, after the man- 
ner of women, with a caress 
and a pretty keepsake which 
she well knew he would lose 
before the Fourth of July. 
She had taken great pains 
during the breakfast hour 
to lighten his burden of 
years with skillfully worded 


to nurse a great sorrow for any protracted period. Once 
during my eleventh year and my sixth grand passion I 
resolved to go on a hunger strike in order that m 
Adored One would cease to call me ‘Fatty.’ But luc 
was against me. There was strawberry shortcake for 
dinner, and again I laid a full stomach against an 
empty heart. 

“Despite the little mournful cry running through this 
theme, take me not as one unsatisfied with the time of 
life which falls to me in 1921. It is a settled time. 
And I am by nature a settler. I am satisfied with the 
mold into which I have been poured, and glad that I 
am beginning to jell. I have reached the Age of 
Uncles, when it is my privilege as well as my pleasure 
to take all the world of nieces and nephews on my knee 
and make a kindly bluff at being wise, and knowing 
just what to avoid in order to attain the merit which I, 
admittedly, have attained. Since I have taken to re- 
tiring at eleven I can make a virtue out of that, and 
urge them to avoid late hours. I can dwell upon the 
evils of intemperance, because the sort of prune-flavored 
wood alcohol which now retails at eight dollars a quart 
seriously disagrees with me. 

“In short, Tian warn them against all the vices I 
I can dwell with 


have outgrown, and hence abhor. 

particular fervor upon the evils of flirting, the reason 

being that Class-A Vampires have no use for me any 
3 

more. 


Irwin. You know darned 
well we don't look a day 
over thirty-eight. Not only 
that. A man’s as old as he 
feels—” 

“And a darned sight 
older sometimes," replied 
Irwin the realist. 

Wherefore Irwin, plagued 
by his dual nature, entered 
the tonsorium of Tony 
Costello, who is as fine a 
diplomatist as ever came 
out of Naples. Yet Irwin 
cared very little for himself 
as he looked into the bar- 
ber's glass and beheld the 
literary head, sticking like 
a pink egg out of one of 
those circular shrouds which 
barbers are wont to tuck 
under the patient's neck 
band. 

“Hair falling out," de- 
clared Tony, bruising the 
scalp with a wire brush. 

“ Barbers and dentists," 
replied Irwin with accus- 
tomed wisdom, "are never 
satisfied. I know a dentist 
who's crazy to pull all my 


hints to the effect that he didn't look a 
day over thirty-eight—why sh. chose that 
particular age Irwin never knew, unless 
it was that he had married her when he 
was thirty-nine—and she intimated that, 
given a hair-cut, there wasn't a lad in the 
entire village of Manhattan who could vie 
with Irwin in graceful coquetry or the 
manly art of self-defense. 

Under the brief influence of that nar- 
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freedom, don't we? Sure, we do! If a cubist 
can paint Venus with two heads and five 
legs, and Professor Einstein can meet 
President Harding on the strength of his 
opinion that a straight line is built in coils 
like a bedspring, who dares say I’m forty 
five, merely because I happened to be 
born in 1876? 

“Everybody swears that I look re- 
markably young for my age. I’ve always 


teeth, because he says icll 
cure the swelling in my feet. No, sir! I'd 
rather chew than walk, any day in the 
week." 

“You no care!” chimed Tony soothing- 
ly. "You can getta verra good false 
ones." 

“False feet?" Irwin was terrified. 

“False teeth. Jus’ look-a mine.” 

He displayed a row of pearls, gleaming 
white in their perfect falsehood. 


How It Feels to Be Forty-five, by WALLACE IR WIN 


“It no make-a deeference," he assured 
ne. ‘When a man come to our age—”’ 

"See here, you pirate!" protested 
Irwin, jumping a scissors length. “What 
do you mean by our age? How old do you 
think I am, anyhow?" 

Tony Costello poked an appraising fin- 

r into Irwin's waist band and stood aside 
ike an agriculturist judging a prize pig. 

“Forty-five, I say so," he decreed. 
“You no can foola pipple at our age." 


OW does it feel to be forty-five? 

The question was asked me by the 
Editor of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, who 
had the idea, no doubt, of getting me all 
stirred up. But I defy any editor, male or 
female, to stir me up nowadays. I have 
reached the solid time of life, the time 
when your nature gets just as solid as your 
liver, and your temperament is permitted 
to fluctuate somewhere between the 
crusty and the hard-boiled. I don't go 
around asking my liver how it feels to be 
torpid. I accept it as a fact, just as I 
accept forty-five. 

Forty-five is undoubtedly the difficult 
age. People refuse to admire your little 
parlor tricks as they did when you were 
twenty-two, or they will when you're 
ninety. They take you so horribly for 
granted. They look upon you with lack- 
luster eyes, if at all, and wonder why you 
haven't done something worth-while after 
these many years. of practice. They're 
never satisfied with your behavior. If you 
stay home nights to worry about the 
furnaceas you poreover the literary reviews 
they speak of you as "Poor Bill!” Or if 
you rebel against Gopher Prairie and take 
to dancing round the tables after nine 
u'clock, they say ''Poor Bill!" just the 
same. Only they use another reflection. 

Seventeen and forty-five have one com- 
mon embarrassment: Both are transitory 
periods. In the first case the egg is be- 
coming a tadpole, and in the second case 
the tadpole is becoming a frog. 

Now, here I am in a state of betwixt- 
and-between-ness. I like to be treated 
with a certain amount of respect, due my 
exalted position; but when [ attend col- 
lege reunions and find last year's gradu- 
ates pulling out chairs for me and address 
ing me as "Sir" I am inclined to snarl, 
“Who do you think I am—Chauncey 
Depew?” Indeed, I'm not Chauncey, who 
has reached the age where he can flaunt 
his years and boast publicly that he has 
quaffed his daily pint of champagne since 
1873. If I should make a remark like that 
my friends would gather round in gloomy 
circles with the warning that if Volstead 
doesn't get me then diabetes will. 

Now, it isn't a question of getting old; 
it's more a problem of what to do with the 
balance of youth which remains in my 
possession. 

As a matter of fact, I was the oldest 
I'll ever be at eighteen. At that age I was 
so full of the world's wisdom, so rotten 
ripe in experience that I could have. taken 

ethuselah on my knee, and warmed the 
milk for King Solomon. I knew that it 
was both my duty and my privilege to 
carry on the work of civilization, because 
the dotards of forty-five who bothered me 
with their fool suggestions were all too 
obviously decayed. 

Ilived in Cripple Creek at that time; I 
cultivated chicken down on my upper lip 
and smoked the sort of cigarettes which 
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WALLACE IRWIN 


Humorist, short-story writer, novelist, poet, and newspaper correspondent, 
Mr. Irwin is one of the best known and most versatile of present-day 
American authors. Although born in New York, he received his education in 
the Far West, where he was a special writer on the San Francisco ‘‘Examiner,”’ 
and editor of the San Francisco ‘‘News Letter” and the ‘‘Overland Monthly.” 
Later he was on the staff of ‘‘Collier’s Weekly." Among his published 
books are ‘‘The Love Sonnets of a Hoodlum,” ‘‘Letters of a Japanese 
Schoolboy,” ‘‘Venus in the East," '"The Blooming Angel” and—his latest 
—*"The Seed of the Sun," a remarkably strong story with a Japanese theme 


elderly tobacco chewers called Pest House. 
Having nothing to learn I was quite un- 
teachable. A palsied graybeard of forty- 
five took me into his assay office and tried 
to initiate me into the mysteries of ex- 
tracting gold from ore; but I had my own 
theories about mineral wealth. One of 
those theories dealt with a certain little- 
known mountain, looming over the gulch. 
Ioften told him that this mountain looked 
rich in nuggets, and this never failed to 
bring a cynic smile to the Ancient Assay- 
er's hard, dry lips. 

When miners brought in specimens of 
ore, it was my am to grind them to 
powder on a smooth iron surface they 
called a buckboard. I hated this work, 
because it demanded exertion, something 
I have avoided instinctively since baby- 
hood. But on a fatal morning a miner 
came down from the lone mountain with 
a sack of rock which looked to me like 
solid granite. This seemed particularly 


depressing to me, because I had just 
finished work on some specimens which 
fairly glittered with free gold. 

I was thinking of higher things as I 
ground his base-seeming mineral under 
my iron mallet; but when the assay had 
come out of the oven and the resultant 
gold button had gone to the scales I awoke 
to an atmosphere of pure drama. 

It assayed fifteen hundred and ten 
dollars to the ton! 

When the lone miner, who had been 
awaiting results, heard the news he 
bounded down the steps, threw himself 
into the saddle and was off for his little- 
known mountain. It was no news to me— 
I had trusted in that mountain with all . 
the perfect knowledge of eighteen. But 
the rumor spread, and Cripple Creek 

ew electric. Bartenders forsook their 

ttles, clergymen their gospel, to pack 
and follow after the new Golconda. 

Then more (Continued on page r19) 


^I Turned Every Doorknob 


F YOU had happened to be walking 

along South Market Street, in Chi- 

cago, some morning in the spring of 

1913, you might have seen two young 

men pilot a pushcart through the 
traffic and bring it to the curb in front of 
the “Journal” building. 

The cart was heavy, for it was loaded 
with paper stock. So one of the “team” 
went in front and pulled with the rope, 
while the other one pushed 
and steered it from the rear. 

The two men who fur- 
nished the motive power 
were very young. Passersby 
probably hous t them only 
a couple of well-grown er- 
rand boys. But if these 
casual spectators had known 
that the man behind the 
cart was the president of a 
company, and that the man - 
in front was the vice presi- 
dent, they probably would 
have stopped to stare and 
to laugh. 

If they had been able to 
see seven short years into 
the future, however, and to 
get a vision of those two 
young men sitting in their 
private offices in a bi 
modern factory, they woul 
have stared the harder— 
but they wouldn't have 
laughed! "Possibly they 
might have asked them- 
selves where they would be 
in seven years. 


HE man behind the 

pushcart was George D. 
Gaw, president of the Gaw- 
O'Hara Envelope Company. 
The man in front was 
Thomas O'Hara, vice presi- 
dent of the company. At 
that time, these two not 
only held all the offices but 
they did all the work. ' 
To-day they have two hun- 
dred employees and make three hundred 
and sixty millions of envelopes a year. 
The men who pushed and pulled that little 
cart have pushed and pulled that little 
business to the front. 

George D. Gaw—he looks uncomfort- 
able when anyone speaks of him as “Mr. 
Gaw”’—was born thirty-two years ago on 
a farm near Owensboro, Kentucky. When 
he was four months old, his father died 
and his mother moved to Owensboro, so 
that her four children could go to school. 

It is a pretty tragic thing for children if 
their father gets in the way of the Grim 


Reaper and is summarily cut off. But if ° 


their mother escapes, and if she is the 
right kind of a mother, you can pretty 
safely bet on the future of that family, 
after all. George Gaw’s mother was 
decidedly the right kind. You are sure of 
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someone ready to take up 
denly become vacant. 

* For that reason, no one must make a secret of 
how his work is done. He must teach his under- 
study, or several understudies. And he must give 
them a chance to take responsibilities, so that they 
won't have cold feet—as the ‘Johnny Jones’ 

` understudy did—when the emergency arises. 

“People talk about the secret of success, and 
wonder what itis. It seems to me there are a good 
many elements in it. I've told you some of the 
things which have contributed to our success here. 
But I think that if you will examine them, you'll 
find that every one of them is tied up to a single 
centra] idea—our relations to the people we deal 
with: our customers outside, and our own folks 

' within the organization.” 


that, when you hear him talk of her to- 
day. Somehow, she managed to educate 
her children; but if they were all like the 
youngest, George D., she must have had 
a lively time of it. 

He told me the whole story, as we sat in 
his office in the big factory building, which, 
with its lawns, flowers, and shrubbery, 
is not out of place at the intersection of 
two of Chicago's beautiful boulevards. 


. Who is Your Understudy, and 
Whose Understudy Are You? 


O 


NE thing I learned on the stage,” says Mr. 
Gaw, “is that every part must have an 


understudy; someone who knows enough about it 
to step forward in an emergency, with the ability 
and the confidence to take up that rôle. A lot of 
people in business don’t seem to know that under- 
studies are necessary in every business organiza- 
tion, from the president down. There must be 
any rôle which may sud- 


If laughter does make one grow fat, 
then George Gaw ought to euh at least 
a ton. Come to think of it, though, his 
laughter isn't so much the vocal kind, as 
it is the spirit of the man; a spirit of un- 
bounded good will and optimism and en- 
thusiasm. The best way to express it is to 
say that he doesn’t “whoop things up,” 
but he makes you feel like GODS them 
up. 

He seems so certain that this little old 
world is a darned good place, that you 
feel like going him one better and saying 
“You bet! it's a gosh-darned good place!’ 
If you can feel this spirit in him as you 
read about him here, you will understand 
how this story could happen. 

“When I think of the sacrifices my 
mother must have made to send me to 


school,” said Mr. Gaw, “1 wish I could 


The story of 
By Allison 


put my hand on my heart and swear I was 
a model pupil. But I can say this much: 
I went through school almost as fast as 
if I'd been an infant prodigy. My teach- 
ers-must have been reincarnated Solo- 
mons. For when they found that the best 
way to keep me out of mischief was to 
make me hustle, they piled so many 
studies on me that I got through pretty 
quickly, for the simple reason that the 
list of studies wouldn’t last 
any longer. 

‘I left St. Mary's College 
at St. ary, Kentucky, 
when I was seventeen. 
went back there last sum- 
mer, and they gave me an 
honorary degree of M. A.; 
so I reckon they haven't 
cherished any hard feelings 
toward me. But, as a mat- 
ter ot fact, I think I was 
just about fitted for the 
first thing I did after leaving 
school. I had taken a 
course in accounting, so I 
got a job as bookkeeper in 
a tin shop at three dollars a 
week. 


“IT HE job didn't keep me 
Te: busy; and m por 
ary was sosmall thatit didn't 
take long to spend it. So 
I had plenty of time to think 
of my future. Being pretty 
much like every other boy 
of my age, I naturally felt 
that some place else was 
sure to be a better field for 
me than the old home town 
was. My idea was that I'd 
like to give the whole 
United States the once-over 
and pick out the place that 
seemed to me the best bet. 
“I thought the scheme 
was a winner, all right 
enough. But how I was 
going to put it through on 
what I couldn't save out of 
three dollars a week was beyond me, 
until I happened to hit on another idea. 
It occurred to me that actors traveled 
around about as fast and as furiously as 
bad news does. And they earned their 
way as they went. 

** "That settles it!’ I said. *T'll start as 
an actor.’ 

“So I wrote a little vaudeville sketch, 
called ‘The Lovin’ Kid at College,’ took 
my entire worldly wealth—which was an 
even ten dollars—and spent all but a 
dollar and eighty cents of it to get to 
Nashville. 

“They say that what you don’t know 
won’t hurt you. Well, what I didn’t 
know about the theatre was just exactl 
all there is to know. For instance, 
didn’t know any better than to take my 
little homemade sketch and go to the best 


That Might Lead to a Sale” 


a hustler 


Gray 


theatre ia Nashville and ask them to put 
me on their program! Did my ignorance 
hurt me? It did not. Probably because 
I had one little bit of knowledge along 
with it. 

“T had written my sketch around some 
songs composed by a Nashville man, Lew 
Roberts. That was the reason I had gone 
to that town. And when I told the theatre 
manager that I was going to sing these 
home-grown songs, he 
figured that it would 
please a Nashville audi- 
ence; so he gave me a 
trial engagement. 

** About the only thing 
I did know about the 
theatre was that if people 
liked an act they made a 
noise with their hands. 
The bigger the noise, the 
more sure everybody 
seemed to be that the 
act was a good one. So 
I got Roberts to persuade 
about fifty students from 
a local college to come to 
the show the night of my 
début and to st his 
songs—which I was to 
sing. 


“T THINK he must have 
got the cream of the 
college, so far as big hands 
and high-powered lungs 
were concerned. For 
those students almost 
took the roof off when I 
did my little sketch. 
“Enthusiasm is the 
most contagious thing in 
the world. Did you know 
that? If smallpox were 
half as catching, there 
wouldn't be a good com- 
plexion left in the coun- 
try. Those boys, who 
were boosting for me in 
the gallery, got the whole 
house going. Of course, I 
tried to give them some- 
thing that would make 
'em want to boost for 
me. But it would have 
been ten times as hard to 
get the response if I 
hadn't had somebody out 
there to help me along. 
“Did you ever know a successful busi- 
ness that wasn't helped to become 
successful by the folks outside that are 
boosting it? You please one customer, and 
he goes and tells somebody else to come to 
you because you'll treat him right. You 
do treat him right, and he goes out and 
tells somebody else. It's like one of those 
endless chains for raking in the dimes. 
You write ten letters asking each of ten 
persons to send you a dime and to write 
to ten other persons. And so on and on. 
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“That’s the way it is in business. If 
you can please enough folks so that they 
will go out and boost for you, and if you 
advertise your business so that folks 
won't forget to boost for you, the income 
tax man will take off his hat to your 
check, when it comes in, and will move 
you up to the top of the list. 

er sd been putting on my sketch for 
about eight weeks, in the towns down 


Mr. Gaw was born on a Kentucky farm thirty-two years ago. 
was seventeen hehad a three-dollar-a-week job as bookkeeper in a tin shop 7 
at Owensboro. Next he was a vaudeville actor, because he wanted 
to go all over the country to pick out a place to settle down. After 
two years on the stage, playing *'Little Johnny Jones," he did pick out 
Chicago, where he is now president of the Gaw-O’ Hara Envelope Company 


around Nashville, when a road company 
playing ‘Little Johnny Jones’ came along. 

he leading actor had just been let out, 
and his understudy had an attack of frigid 
feet when the idea of appearing in the 
title réle was put up to him. So the 
manager was wildly hunting someone to 
play ‘Little Johnny’. 

“Now, you needn’t look at my current 
avoirdupois—which is one hundred and 
seventy-five pounds with my hair on— 
and say he must have been wild to pick 


me for the part. I weighed only one hun- 
dred and four pounds then, and I hadn't 
any more use for a razor than if I'd been 
a bust of Apollo, or any other smooth- 
faced marble guy. Anyhow, he gave me 
the part on Friday and I went on in it 
Monday night. I never had seen the play 
and, what's more, I never did see it, 
although I appeared in it for two seasons. 

“When the manager engaged me I told 
him I didn't know how to 
dance. He asked me if I 
thought I could learn, 
and Í took a chance and 
said I could. I did, too! 
But I wager I had the 
queerest dancing lessons 
anybody ever had. I 
learned by going out on 
the platforms between the 
cars when we were travel- 
ing, and holding on to the 
rail, while I let my feet 
sort of fly to the four 
winds. he motion of 
the train jerked and 
swung me around; and 
that was the way I 
learned to dance. 


“THE company had no 
idea that I was abso- 
lutely a greenhorn in the 
theatre; and I was deadly 
afraid of their finding it 
out. So when I learned 
that we were going to' 
‘Wildcat? through the 
South and that my home 
town, Owensboro, was on 
our route, I quit. If we 
went there the company 
would discover that I'd 
done a good bit of bluff- 
ing; and I didn’t care to 
be among those present 
when this happened. 
“After I left the ‘ John- 
ny Jones’ company, I 
went back into vaude- 
ville for a while. But I'd 
been getting pretty dis- 
When he satisfied with myself for 
n some time. I knew I was 
ust drifting. And when 
1 thought about my 
mother, and all she had 
done for me, I realized 
that she had < right to 
expect me to become something nore than 
just a ‘ham actor. Mind! I'm not saying 
anything against the stage; and I'm not 
disparaging the people who are on it. I 
learned a lot there. And I met some 
bully good folks. But my sensible mother 
wanted me to do something else. And 
even if I could have made a big success in 
the theatre—which I couldn't have, any- 
way—lI felt that it was up to me to regard 
my mother's wishes in the matter. 
“I remember (Continued on page 62) 
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Elaine occasionally told us 
of doing things with Doctor 
Smith; but she was so reserved 
that you felt she was holding 
out on you. She had a new 
man, just a young college fel- 
low, who was rushing her, too 


What the Professor 


Saw in Elaine 
By Fannie Kilbourne 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLARENCE F. 


T WAS Madge and Í who finally un- 
tangled the mystery about Flaine 
Pepper. Madge thinks she did it all. 
But while she went rambling off 
along a different line, I stuck right 

to the main question. 

The main question, the one which in- 
terested every girl in Vincent, was this: 
“What did Dr. | PRU Phelps Smith see 
in Elaine Pepper?” 

The first time the idea of Doctor 
Smith’s seeing her at all occurred to any- 
one, was one Friday night when six of 
us were up in Mary Caroline’s room. Al- 
though it was just before exams, we were 
talking about Doctor Smith, which shows 
how important he was. He is the English 
literature professor, and it is a Vincent 
joke that no girl can get her diploma until 
she has had a crush on Doctor Smith. 

“T heard one of the seniors telling Miss 
Grant," said Madge, “that it was part of 
the freshman curriculum, and Miss Grant 
said no; it wasn’t a study, it was a 
disease." 

Everybody laughed but I felt that it 
was in very poor taste. I realized, though, 
that nobody else could ever have had the 
strange feeling which swept over me 
whenever I even thought of Doctor Smith. 
When he read poetry out loud in class I 
would feel the tears come to my eyes; and 
one day when he told me that he liked 
my last theme very much, I felt excited 
gooseflesh coming out all up and down 
mms and I walked on, feeling kind 
o neht and floaty in my head. 

“I can't understand your talking so 
cold-bloodedly about him," said Mary 
Caroline, who comes from South Carolina 
and is very romantic, "wondering is it 
this and 1s it that that makes him so 
wonderful. Why I—” she hesitated and 
then blurted out—"' I get just sick to my 
stomach with excitement every time he 
says my name in roll call!” 

here was a dead silence at this. I felt 

that Mary Caroline would never get over 
regretting this abandoned confession. 
Then Betty Byrnes said: 

* So do l^ 

It was the strangest thing, as though 
these three words suddenly took a cork 
out of something. Real confessions came 
just pouring out. Even Madge stopped 
pretending she thought it was funny. 

At first, I sat silent, fairly blushing and 
“squinging” at the indecency of people 
teling such things. But it is a funny 
thing, the way it affects you to hear other 
girls telling confidential truths to you and 
t» each other. I imagine it's somethin; 
uke a revival meeting; you keep still an 
stay out of it just so long. Then slowly 
you begin to feel very near to the others. 

To my utter amazement, one minute I 
was thinking that I didn't see how Madge 
could admit such things, and the very 
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next I heard myself telling how I had 
walked clear out Faculty Row in the rain 
the last Sunday night just to look at 
Doctor Smith's house. 

I was getting the strangest, reckless joy 
out of our confidences, when suddenly, 
like a cold wind blowing into a warm 
room, I looked up and saw Elaine Pepper. 

Elaine was saying absolutely nothing. 
That, of course, was enough in itself! But 
Elaine's silence was far more than just not 
saying anything. She had a queer, smug 
sort of look, like a funny picture Madge 
has over her desk of some kittens that 
have just eaten the canary and are sup- 
posed to be saying, “No, ma'am, we ain't 
seen your birdie.” 


LL desire to confess anything instantly 
froze within me. À móment before I 
would have confessed the most sacred 
secret of my heart; but after one glance at 
Elaine's face, I would have hesitated to 
admit that I was fond of my mother. 

Then 'one by one, the others caught 
sight of Elaine and shut up like clams. 
Madge, on account of being way across 
the room, was the last of all. But finally 
it got to her. She was in the very midst of 
telling how she had dreamed three nights 
in succession that she was engaged to 
Doctor Smith, when she happened to 
catch Elaine's cold, glassy eye. 

It was a truly terrible moment for poor 
Madge. She was half through her story. 
It was like suddenly changing your mind 
about diving after you've already kicked 
off. You realize you can't go back, and 
yee you can’t go ahead with any style. 

adge is terribly blunt—she stopped 
short and said: 

“How about you, Elaine? Haven't you 
thrilled a single thrill?" 

Elaine smiled like a kindergartner tell- 
ing the children that of course there is a 
Santa Claus. 

“Why, of course, I think that Doctor 
Smith is rather attractive." 

* Rather attractive!" All our hearts 
sank a notch lower. To have been. pouring 
out your secret heart throbs before a 
person who could speak like that! 

“I should imagine it would be lots of 
fun to know him well; personally, I 
mean," she admitted condescendingly. 

We all hooted at this. 

“A fine chance anybody's got!" Betty 
Byrnes said. “He never has anything to 
say to students outside of classes. Every- 
body says he doesn't like girl students." 

ere was an awkward, uncomfortable 
silence; each person, I feel sure, thinkin 
over the terrible things she had told, an 
wishing she hadn't told them. 

* Of course you don't get to know a 
man at all, really, just seeing him in a 
class, with twenty-five students there 
too," said Elaine thoughtfully. 


UNDERWOOD 


"No, of course not," said Madge 
promptly. Nobody gets away with bein 
supenor for long with Madge around. 
* No," she said, heavily sarcastic; “I 
think that taking tea with him, at The 
Pantry, say, would be much nicer." 

Everybody laughed. 

"You girls are funny," said Elaine. 
* Anybody'd think Doctor Smith wasn't 
human. I imagine he drinks tea, like 
anybody else." 

“But not with anybody else," Madge 
said. ''Unless she happens to be on the 
Faculty." 

Elaine shrugged her shoulders with her 
superior air that makes you want to slap 

er. 
“Oh, I could get him to take me to tea 
if I wanted to,” she boasted. 

“All right, Theda Bara, let’s see you 
do it. I'll bet you a lunch at the Inn that 
you can't." We were really joking; but 
when she said, ‘All right,’ and took us up 
on the bet, I began to wonder. Elaine is 
as close as a triple-A shoe on a B-last foot, 
and I knew that she would never deliber- 
ately plan to buy a lunch for anybody. 
Nobody else, however, had the least idea 
that she was in earnest. 


And then! 
I? WAS du afternoon, and Madge 
and Betty and Í had walked up to Minute 


Man Hill to see if there was going to be 
any coasting. It was freezing cold, and 
when we got back as far as The Pantry, 
Betty, whose allowance had just come, 
said she'd treat us to hot chocolate. We 
found Mary Caroline and Lydia Williams 
there already, so we got the big table and 
gave our order. The chocolate had just 
come, and Tena was passing me the bowl 
of whipped cream when I happened to 
lance over at the booths along the wall. 
f sat rigid till a great blob of whipped 
cream fell off my spoon onto the floor. 

There, at a lide table in the booth 
nearest us, sat Dr. Jameson Phelps Smith 
and Elaine Pepper! 

For what seemed an age I was actuall 
unable to move, I was so dumfounded. 
Then I managed to call the other girls' 
attention as quietly as I could. Elaine 
had on her embroidered tricotine dress 
and a tiny peacock feather hat, and was 

uring tea and passing a cup to Doctor 

mith. 

Passing a cup to Doctor Smith! Mere 
words cannot express the utter amazing- 
ness of it. He was smiling at her, a smile 
about half way between the flattering one 
that he smiles at the president, and the 
sarcastic one he uses when you make 
Goethe rhyme with wreath, or put your 
apostrophes in the wrong place. It is the 
most fascinating smile in the world. 
"There is a certain mystery about it. He 
isn't simple, like Will Horton or somebody 
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from your own home 
town. You have no wa 
of knowing what he's 
really thinking behind 
the smile. 

Naturally, we talked 
of nothing else after we 
left The Pantry; Madge 
said she bet Elaine had 
told him that there was 
a bet up on hin, and he 
took her to tea just for 
fun. When Elaine came 
in, we were all in her 
room waiting for her. 

“Well, you win!” we 
admitted. “We’ll go to 
lunch Saturday and you 
can order anything rich 
and expensive you like. 
Now come on, ’fess up. 
How did you do it?" 


WE ALL sat around, 
big-eyed with inter- 
est, waiting for Elaine to 
tell the joke. She careless- 
ly took off her mink coat 
and glanced casually at 
her platinum wrist watch. 
Elaine always pretends 
to be very indifferent to 


her luxurious possessions. 
“How did I do what?” 
she asked. 


“Make Doctor Smith 
take you to tea.” 

“Mercy!” said Elaine, 
“I didn’t make him at 
al. J was coming out 
of first Lit. this morn- 
ing when he stopped me 
and asked me if I would 
have time for a cup of 
tea and a chat this after- 
noon." 

“Oh, come on, Elaine," 
Madge coaxed. “Speak 
up, you’re among 
friends.” 

Elaine pretended to 
be bored. 

“For heaven’s sake, 
Madge,” she said, “there 
isn't anything else to 
tell." 

“Do you think," Mary 
Caroline asked romanti- 
cally, *that he has fallen 
in love with you?" 

Elaine laughed lightly. 

* Mercy, no!" she said. 
“I presume he likes me, or he wouldn't 
have asked me. But that's all. I can't 
imagine considering a man of his age 
seriously. ” 

Those were her actual words. She 
wouldn't think of considering a man of his 
age! ... Considering Doctor Smith! . 

After that, we gave up. A girl who 
would have the nerve to say a thing like 
that could not be reasoned with. We gave 
her her lunch and dropped the subject. 
There were times when T wished I had not 
told about having walked up in the rain 
to look at Doctor Smith's house; but in 
the main, the matter rather slipped out 
of my mind. I think it had out of most of 
the other girls’, too. When Elaine did not 
show up for dinner the next Friday night, 
we all thought she must be sick, and 
Mary Caroline went up to her room to see 
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When Elaine came in, we were all in her room waiting for her. 


if she needed anything. Elaine wasn't 
there. The next morning, the bomb burst. 

Elaine had been to Doctor Smith's 
house for dinner! 

She told us about it at breakfast the 
next morning, very casually. He had 
asked just her, and Miss tt for a 
chaperon. Doctor Smith is a widower, 
and has a beautiful house; he has money 
of his own, they say, besides his salary. 


ND he did not stop with that one din- 

ner. He took Elaine and Miss Grant 
into the city to the theatre; hehad her for 
tea at The Pantry again; and once actually 
saw him stop her on the way out of class. 
I pretended I had to wait to tie my shoe; 
but I couldn't hear a word. I could tell 
though, by the way they acted, that he 
was .asking her to do something and she 


“Well, 


was accepting. Some way, that was the 
first time that I really believed it. 

Nobody asked Pline anything more 
about the matter; we all pretended to be 
as casual as she was. But under that 
outer indifference what a sea of excite- 
ment surged! The story spread till the 
whole freshman class knew about it. In- 
side of a week, sophomores and even 
juniors were talking about it. 

Elaine, herself, moved through all this 
excitement, a figure of mystery. She oc- 
casionally told us of doing things with 
Doctor Smith; but she was so reserved 
that you felt she was holding out on you. 
She had a new man, just a young college 
fellow, who was rushing her, too. She got 
flowers every couple of weeks from him 
and letters all the time. 


She had told us about him when she said 
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Professor Saw in Elaine, by FANNIE KILBOURNE 


you win!" we admitted. ‘‘Now come on, ‘fess up. How did you do it?" 


that she was going up to Dartmoor for a 
week-end party in a frat house there. 

“Oh, who do you know at Dartmoor?” 
I asked, all interest. 

Will Horton goes to Dartmoor, and I 
was going up, myself, for the Easter dance. 

“Oh, a man I met some time ago. No- 
body you’d be likely to know,” said 
Elaine carelessly. 

Elaine has the most careless, superior 
way of telling you that a thing is none of 

our business. Of course, I realized that 
T wouldnt know the man, as the only 
Dartmoor men I'd met were Will Horton 
and his room-mate, that he'd had visitin 
him over Thanksgiving. However, i 
didn’t like Elaine’s superior manner. 

Things went on this way for a month or 
so, interest growing keener and Elaine 
more unbearable with every day that 


passed. Then they came to a climax, the 
week that her Dartmoor man came to 
stay over the week-end. Elaine had not 
been at the house for dinner Friday night, 
explaining that Miss Burbridge, an 
awfully nice new teacher was going to 
chaperon her into town to meet the Dart- 
moor man, and that he was going to take 
them to a dinner and the theatre. 


"NVHAT are you going to do with him 
all day Saturday?" Mary Caroline 
asked hopefully, it being the custom to lend 
a man to your friends once in a while. 
“Oh, Saturday is full," said Elaine. 
“Were going in town again to a matinée." 
Saturday night, Madge came into our 
room, where I was writing a letter home. 
“Dot,” she said, “has it ever occurred 
to you that there's something strange 


5i 
about this of 
Elaine’s?” 

Ifairly gapedat Madge. 
With the whole college 
talking of nothing else, 
she might as well have 
asked if it had ever oc- 
curred to me that it got 
dark at night. 

"Oh, I don't mean 
Doctor Smith,” said 
Madge impatiently. ^l 
‘mean her Dartmoor 
man.” 

"] haven't thought 
anything about him at 
all," I answered indiffer- 
ently. “What’s queer 
about him? I haven't 
even seen him." 


"THAT," said Madge, 

“is what is queer. 
Neitherhasanybody else. 
I walked home from 
chapel with Miss Bur- 
bridge this morning and 
asked her about the play 
last night. Then I very 
skillfully drew the con- 
versation around to 
Elaine's man. My dear, 
henevershowed up at all. 
Wired from Squire's 
Junction that his train 
was four hours late, ar- 
ranged for them to get the 
tickets, and they went to 
the play alone.’ 

“There’s nothing queer 
about that," I said. 
“That Dartmoor train is 
always late.” 

“That alone isn’t so 
queer,” Madge admit- 
ted. "But think of the 
other things. Do you 
realize how mysterious 
she’s been about him all 
along? She wouldn't tell 
who he was when you 
asked her. Vi says that 
Elaine's never read her so 
much as a sentence from 
any letter from him." 

i is Elaine's room- 
mate and it does seem 
rather queer not to read a 
word to your room-mate. 

“I noticed that her last 
florist’s box from him 
came from Swanson’s, 
and when we were in the city shopping I 
ran into Elaine in Swanson’s paying a bill.” 

“I don’t see—” I began; but Madge 
interrupted me. 

“‘He’s supposed to have been here since 
late last night. Not a soul has seen him. 
He wasn't at chapel this morning; Elaine's 
been away all day; she hasn't offered to 
lend him to a soul—" 

“You mean," I said, “that you think 
he isn't much and that Elaine's ashanted 
to let anybody see him?" 

“T mean," said Madge dramatically, 
“that I don’t think there is any such a 
man at all.” 

“Why—Madge!” I gasped. 

“Haven’t you ever read stories and 
seen plays of gris who just made up 
men?” Madge demanded. 
“Why—y-yes.” (Continued on page 124) 
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A Wonderful Time for Young 
| Men to be Alive 


An Interview with James R. Angell, 
the new President of Yale University 


CAN remember years ago sitting on 
his front porch with an eminent 
veteran of the Civil War. A noisy 
group of high-school boys rushed by 
the house pummeling each other and 
shouting at the top of their lungs, appar- 


By Bruce Barton 


to the top and crystallized into form. 

I recalled this conversation in the few 
minutes while I waited for Doctor Angell. 
There is a tendency in every generation to 
look with concern, at the youngsters who 
are to succeed it in the control of the 


has deteriorated sadly since it sent us out 
into the world, and its students are mere 
striplings with no serious purpose, no real 
conception of how the work of the world 
is carried on; striplings, in short, who 
never heard of us, and who acknowledge 


ently without a serious thought. 


white-whiskered old man 
shook his head. 

“When I see the careless- 
ness of the rising generation, 
I feel a sense of foreboding,” 
he said. “At the age of 
those boys I was carrying a 
gun and fighting the battles 
of my country. What do 
they know of the responsi- 
bilities that we assumed 
when we were no older than 
they are now? What are 
they receiving in their edu- 
cation and training that is 
in any way equivalent to 
the experiences we passed 
throu b 

“We hope that there may 
never be another war; but 
if war should come, I shud- 
der to think what might 
happen to America with 
nothing to depend on but 
careless, thoughtless boys 
like those.” 

Well, the war came; and 
America, as he said, had 
nothing to depend on but 
the careless, thoughtless 
boys who roistered past his 
house that afternoon. I 
picked up the paper from 

is town, in 1917, t especial 
edition in which the picture 
of every soldier was pub- 
lished. And there, among 
the rest—one a captain, 
two as lieutenants and the 
rest as privates—were the 
very boys whose thought- 
lessness had caused him so 
much concern. The crisis 
had come, as it came in his 
day; and out of the same 
sort of raw material it man- 
ufactured soldiers just as 
brave and good as any who 
- fought at Gettysburg. It 


he world. One does not have to be very old no fitting sense of embarrassment at their 


Three Good Rules 


“Y ET a man know something thoroughly," says 
Doctor Angell, “and be able to talk it well; 
let him have gained interesting information, 

whether from reading or travel, or the good habit of 
constant inquiry among his fellow men—that man will 
have the key that opens all kinds of doors. He will 
find himself a welcome member of any group of thought- 
ful men. Facts are democratic; they are equally at home 
in the brain of the college-bred man or the man who has 
worked with his hands from his youth up. And the man 
who has the most facts and can develop them with 
greatest effectiveness and charm, carries with him the 
assurance of his own welcome and success. 

“A friend of mine quoted to me recently three rules 
which Edward Everett Hale gave to a high-school 
graduating class. They are good common sense, and 
worth building on: 

*** First of all,' said Doctor Hale, *makeit a rule to be 
out of doors for some definite portion of every twenty- 
four hours. Nature is a great teacher, and the founda- 
tion of all large success is health, which she offers freely 
to those who walk in her meadows and woods. 

***Second, make it a point to rub elbows every day 
with your fellow men. We live in a democracy, and no 
man can expect large usefulness in a democracy who 
lives to himself. Only by knowing your fellows, working 
with them, and letting their fellowship and influence 
work on you can you expect to achieve really first-class 
success. 

*** And finally,’ said the wise old man, ‘make it a rule 
to spend some time every day with someone who knows 
more than you do. A live man, if you can find him; or 
a man of a former generation, speaking through a great 
book. No man grows except as he reaches out and up. 
Don't spend your life with those who know less than you 
do or only as much; expose yourself regularly to the 
inupiranion and education of bigger, more mature 
minds. 


ignorance. 

I wondered how a «man 
who had watched American 
boys come into college and 
go out, for more than a 
gu of a century, would 

eel about them. 

“You have had twenty- 
five years of dealing with 

oung men," said to 
ctor Angell. “You have 
seen them go through the 
four years of college, and 
watched them come back to 
their fifth reunions, and 
their. tenth. reunions, and 
their fifteenth reunions. Is 
it an encouraging experi- 
ence?” 

“More than encourag- 
ing," Doctor Angell replied; 
“it is inspiring, even excit- 
ing, when you consider 
what the raw materials and 
the finished product of the 
teacher’s business are. The 
executive has the thrill of 
opening new markets and 
discovering better processes; 
the prospector may hope 
occasionally for the high 
reward of a new mine or 
well. But the teacher pros- 
pects for brains—what ad- 
venture could be more stir- 
ring than that? 

“There comes to you a 
class of a hundred or a 
thousand young men, each 
one different, each one a 
trifle unlike any other man 
who has ever walked the 
earth before or will ever 
walk it again. You begin 
little by little to probe their 
possibilities, to uncover a 
special bent in this one, a 
bit of talent almost unsus- 
pected in another, and a 


was his To that had changed, and his to have experienced that feeling; a visit to creative instinct in a third; you have the 


memory 


at had grown forgetful. There college—five years 


after graduation— satisfaction of guiding them to a real un- 


had been no change for the worse in 
American boys; under the surface cover- 
ing of irresponsibility and carelessness 
there were the same solid virtues of 
courage, and stamina and faith, waiting 
merely for the hour of need to be brought 
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brings it in acute form. Surely these un- 
dergraduates are younger, smaller, and 
more childlike than we could possibly 
have been when we were here. The foot- 
ball team is made up of boys; our football 
heroes were grown men. The old college 


derstanding of themselves, and finally of 
sending them into the world equipped to 
capitalize whatever they have in service 
and achievement—that is the thrilling 
element in the teacher's career. It is not 
his business to pour information into 
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minds as one pours water into bowls, but 
to study lives, asa gardener studies plants, 
or an astronomer studies stars. And 
every year brings some new discoveries 
that are richly rewarding. 

“Of course the teacher shares that 
satisfaction with every business executive 
who has any interest in human beings at 
all. What is more exciting than a new boy 
in your office? What do you see when you 
look at him? Just another tousled 
youngster licking stamps and delivering 
the mail? Just one more useful cog in your 
machine, that may grow to perform the 
duties of a clerk, or perhaps : 
to sell your goods on the 
road? That may be all there 
is in him; but how do you 
know? Carnegie was a foy 
in a telegraph office once; 
Schwab was a day laborer 
driving stakes; Lincoln was 
a clerk in a country store, 
and not any too diligent or 
successful a clerk if his 
biographers are to be be 
lieved. How do you know 
that there may not be in 
that tousled head the stuff 
out of which a future captain 
of industry can be made? 
Suppose the stuff is there 
and you fail to find it, just 
because you are too busy to 
look for it, or have not 
vision enough to expect big 
things of your boys—haven’t 
you missed one of the finest 
adventures that business can 


afford? 


“MHE danger of the 

teacher, and the danger 
of the executive is the same 
—that each may become so 
immersed in dealing with 
things and with men in the 
mass that he loses the fine 
thrill of discovering the 
latent possibilities of the in- 
dividual whose career is com- 
mitted to his keeping for a 
little while. The boys of 
America are all right; a new, 
clear-eyed, clean-thinking lot 
of them come out of their 
homes to college or to busi- 
ness every year. We needn't 
worry about the boys; but 


we ought to worry que a 
bit about ourselves. Are we 
merely running them 


through the mill of college or 
business; or are we prospect- 
ing among them for gold? 

* Every man who has been 
in business five years and has 3 
made any progress at all is an executive, 
if only in a minor degree. He has someone 
under his direction, if it be only an office 
boy; and to that extent he is a teacher, a 
college president, if you will. What is he 
doing with that boy? Is he using him 
merely as a useful tool, or is he expecting 
big things of him and encouraging him to 
expect big things for himself? The readers 
of Tue American MacaziNE, I take it, 
are ambitious business men, to each of 
whom his own success is the most im- 
portant enterprise in the world. And that 
is perfectly right. But a man whose in- 
terest doesn't extend, also, to the success 
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of those who are working with him is miss- 
ing the biggest satisfaction in life. And 
the question that we ought to ask in 
gauging every successful man is not 
merely: How much money has he made? 
but, How many lives has he made? What 
did he do with the one life, or the hundred, 
or the thousand lives that contributed a 
part of their years to making him what he 
Is 


* A college is a business, and a business 
is a college. The teacher's reward is in 
being able to look across the continent to 
this statesman who once was his student, 


© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
James Rowland Angell, recently elected president of Yale Univer- 
sity and one of the leading psychologists and educators of the 
country. Before assuming his present post Doctor Angell was 
head of the Carnegie Corporation, chairman of the National 
Research Council, and acting president of the University of 
Chicago. He was born in Vermont fifty-two years ago and is a Har- 
vard graduate. During the war he devoted considerable time and 
energy to the work of classifying the personnel of the army. He is 
the author of two books on psychology. His father was Dr. James 
Burrill Angell, the late president of the University of Michigan 


or to that great surgeon who once sat in 
his classroom, or to this other business 
leader who once came to his home in the 
evening and discussed the choice of his 
career. And an executive, similarly, 
whether he employs ten thousand men or 
only a handful, ought to share the teach- 
er's reward as he goes on in life. Heought 
to be able to say, ‘There is Jones, whom 
I helped to find himself, and, 'Smith, 
whom I encouraged to go into business on 
his own account,’ and, ‘Brown, who was 
an awkward, timid youngster when he 
came into my office and is now one of the 
most successful merchants in town’. . . 
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‘The bank balance shows what the profit 
of my life has been in money, but these are 
my profits in men.’” 

In an average American crowd 
Doctor Angell would look over the heads 
of at least half the men. He is about five 
feet ten inches in height, lithe and active 
and apparently perfectly well. It was 
good to find him so rich in energy, for he 
is about to assume what is certainly one 
of the most exacting positions in American 
life. The president of a business corpora- 
tion must satisfy his directors and show 
profits, but beyond that he enjoys pretty 
large latitude. The president 
of a university holds a re- 
sponsible relationship to at 
least five very different and 
very difficult constituencies: 
The trustees are his directors 
and he must answer to them; 
but the members of the 
faculty also have their very 
definite standards of judg- 
ment; so do the alumni; so, 
in very different fashion, do 
the undergraduates; and so, 
finally, does the great public 
itself. The president must 
make good with them all, 
and find time and energy to 
write speeches, attend din- 
ners, lay corner stones and 
do various other things be- 
sides. Surely, if any man 
needs good health he does. 


OCTOR ANGELL both 

moves quickly and talks 
quickly, his mind reaching out 
with precision for the exact 
word that expresses b's 
thought. He doubtless h.s 
faults, as all men have, but 
there would seem to be no twi- 
light zone of fuzzy thinking 
in his mind. He either knows 
and answers you in clean- 
cut, vigorous English; or he 
does not know, and says so 
unhesitatingly. 

“Physically, I think there 
is no doubt that the young 
man of to-day is distinctly 
ahead of the man of a quar- 
ter of a century ago," he 
continued. “Unfortunately, 
our records of undergradu- 
ates have not been kept long 
enough to make it possible 
to prove that statistically; 
but the testimony of physi- 
cal directors in dozens of 
colleges is all to that effect. 
And of course the athletic 
records tend to confirm it. 
Each decade sees the records 
of the dashes and the hurdles lowered, and 
the shot-put and the hammer-throw in- 
creased. 

“Fewer undergraduates break down 
than formerly; the proper blending of 

hysical with mental training has been 
Loser worked out by the average man 
than when my own class was at college. 
‘Culture is partial,’ wrote Emerson in his 
Journal. ‘I know so well that frequently 
unhappy figure with educated eyes, and 
uneducated body.’ But true culture is not 
partial; it has respect to every side of a 
man’s nature; and we have made a very 
significant advance (Continued on page 127) 


More Than 2,000 Nights 
— . In One Play 


If you are tired of “doing the same thing over and over again," 
read this story of Doris Keane 


HE curtain had just fallen on the 

last act of a play at the Lyric 

Theatre in London. Week after 

week, month after month, a 

young American actress had 
been appearing there before crowded 
houses. 

On this particular night she had. given 
the one thousandth consecutive per- 
formance of that one play in that ome 
theatre. In doing this, she 
had broken all English 
records for a continuous 
run of that kind. 

'The house was packed 
from pit to gallery. In the 
boxes were men and women 


By Keene Sumner 


the end of those eight years, her interpre- 
tation of the rôle of “Cavallini” is even 
more interesting and compelling than 
when she first appeared in it. She Tas not 
grown mechanical in her work. There 
isn't a trace of boredom or of carelessness. 
the contrary, her performance is as 
fresh and as vivid as if it held for her the 
charm of a new experience. 
One of the loudest choruses in the 


The Story Told in “Romance” 


The answer is to be found in the story 
of her life, as she told it to me one day at 
luncheon in a Chicago hotel. 

The windows of the restaurant faced 
the broad expanse of Lake Michigan; and 
when I asked Miss Keane where she was 
born, she made a smiling gesture toward 
the far horizon where sky and water met. 

“Right over there!” she said. “My 
grandfather came to Michi as a 
pioneer and bought land of 
the Indians. My grand- 
mother, who came with 
him from Canada, was a 
remarkable woman. At 
eighteen she was a full- 
fledged doctor. At nineteen 


whose names are famous 
all over Europe. Not satis- 
fied simply to recall the 
American star again and 
again, the people left their 
seats, came down from the 
balcony and the boxes, and 
crowded toward the foot- 
lights. 

The demonstration was 
so extraordinary that the 
entire company came out 
onto the stage; and for a 
full hour actors and audi- 
ence remained there, talk- 
ing back and forth across 
the footlights. 

Later, when the young 
American left the theatre 
and attempted to reach her 
motor car, she found the 
street packed with people. 
‘The police had drawn ropes 
to keep the crowd back, but 
these 
down and the throng surged 


arriers were broken. 


N THE prologue, a young man, who wants to marry an 
actress, comes to his uncle, the Episcopal bishop of New 
York, to ask the old man's consent. When the bishop 
objects, the boy accuses him of having forgotten what it is to 
be young and in love. Whereupon, the old man begins the 
story of his own youthful romance; but instead of telling 
it, the story is acted in the scenes which follow. 
It goes back fifty years, to the time when the bishop, as a 
young rector in New York, falls desperately in love with La 
Cavallini, a famous Italian prima donna. Many men have 
loved her, but not as he does. An early and bitter experience, 
when she first wert on the stage, has made her cynical and 
. disillusioned. She has accepted the kind of love offered her— 

and given the same sort in return. Now, for the first time, 
At first, he only 
amuses her by. his guileless sincerity. But as she comes to 
know him, her cynicism drops away, and a great love takes 
possession of her; a love so great that she will neither deceive 
him about her past, nor allow him to deceive himself as to 
what must be the future—for them. With the courage born 


an honest man gives her an honest 'love. 


of this love, she shows him that in renunciation is her oppor- - 


tunity to redeem her past self; and that if he does not conquer 
his own self he will shatter her new-found ideals. And so she 
sends him away—forever. 

As th- lights come up slowly, on the final scene, the bishop 
is just finishing the story. The boy is thrilled by the poig- 
nancy of it—but it is not his story! The girl he loves is young 
and sweet and pure. He swears it. And she really is. So 
he goes away, eager to capture his romance, and leaving the 
old man to dream over the tragedy—and the beauty—which 


she was one of the leaders 
in what was later called the 
woman’s movement. Prob- 
ably I have her to thank 
for the initiative and the 
persistence, without which 
l might be—who can tell? 
perhaps nowhere, to-day. 
“I was born on my 
andfather's place near St. 
Tiseph: The lake lay in 
front of it; the St. Joseph 
river ran back of it; and, in 
between, there were hun- 
dreds of fruit trees. At 
least, they seemed count- 
less to me as a child. All 
my memories of that time 
are of trees in blossom—a 
pink and white fairyland 
surrounded with water. 
"When I was six years 
old my father died, and my 
grandmother brought my 
mother, with her four chil- 
dren, to Chicago. Practi- 


forward. À mob of admirers 
can do almost as much 
damage as any other kind 
of a mob; and before the 
object of all this enthusiasm 
finally escaped, her flowers were torn 
from her arms and her hat was lost in the 
mélée. 

The American actress was Doris Keane. 
The play in which she broke the English 
record was '' Romance." Before she took it 
to London she had played it two years in 
this country. She played itin England two 

ears and a half. Last season she came 

ack to America and again has been 
greeted by a crowded house wherever she 
has appeared. 

Altogether, Miss Keane has given more 
than two thousand performances of “ Ro- 
mance." She has been playing it most of 
the time for the past eight years. Yet, at 
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world, a chorus in which all kinds of 
people like to join, has this refrain: '*Oh, 
if my work were not so monotonous! Oh, 
if I didn't have to do the same thing over 
and over again!" 

The only pleasure these people seem to 
et out of their work is in telling how they 
ate it. Every member of the chorus is 

sure that others would be bored and in- 
different in his job, just as he is himself. 

But how about Doris Keane and her 

eight years of “doing the same thing over 
and over?” What spring of interest does 
she possess that keeps her eager and en- 
thusiastic in her work, just as we would 
like to be in our own work, whatever it is? 


cally all my grandfather’s 
property had bee lost by 
this time. We had almost 
nothing, and my grand- 
mother supported us by 
practicing medicine. I shall always re- 
member the sign, “Dr. Mary S. Winter,” 
outside our door. 

“She bought a place on the North Side; 
almost out in the country, it seemed then. 
When people in England talked to me 
about my going back to ‘the dear old 
home’ I used to laugh. The ‘dear old 
home’ has vanished completely. There is 
A big elevated railway station there to- 

ay. 

“I cannot remember a time when I did 
not dream of becoming an actress. No, 
not dream! 

“That is putting it too mildly. It wasn't 
a dream with me, (Continued on page 133) 
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Doris Keane 


BECAUSE of her wonderful interpretation of the róle 
of an Italian prima donna in “Romance,” Miss Keane 
is believed by many persons to be of Italian extraction 
herself. But she was born in St. Joseph, Michigan, 
and her parents were Canadian. Her stage début was 
made in 1903 in a small part, with only three lines to 
speak. Afterward, she played in a stock company at 
Minneapolis, was with John Drew in “Delancy,” and 


distinguished herself in “The Hypocrites,” “Arsène 
Lupin," “Anatol,” and other plays. Her greatest 
triumph has been as La Cavallini in "Romance," 
which she has played most of the time for the past 
eight years, in this country and in England. She is 
the wife of Basil Sidney, an English actor now in 
America. Miss Keane will appear this season in a 
new play called **The Czarina." 
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Julius Kruttschnitt 


PRESIDENT and chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Southern Pacific Company, which con- 
trols all the rail and water lines of one of the greatest 
transportation systems in the country. Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt came to his present position after a long ap- 
prenticeship, during which he served under A. C. 
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Hutchinson, Collis P. Huntington, and E. H. Harriman, 
three of the ablest railroad men the United States has 
ever produced. The Southern Pacific is the successor 
to the railroad company with which he started work 
many years ago. Mr. Kruttschnitt is sixty-seven years 
old. He was born in New Orleans. 


Three Business Giants For 


Whom I Worked 


And some of the things I learned from them 
By Julius Kruttschnitt 


President and Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Southern Pacific Railway 


HE biggest men I have known 

have always been the men who 

could carry the heaviest burdens 

of work. Not carry them for just 

a shift; but carry them day in 
and day out and, if necessary, twenty- 
four hours a day. 

I have had the privilege of serving under 
three great men. All of them are now 
dead. But with the exception of one, 
their names are known to 
everyone: A. C. Hutchin- 
son, Collis P. Pune on; 
and E. H. Harriman. They 
were very different kinds of 
men, but they had two 
things in common: Their 
names began with the letter 
“H”—and they did not 
know that work had its 
limits. 

Take Mr. Harriman: I 
efitered service under him 
in the latter half of the year 
1901. Mr. Huntington had 
died in August 13th, 1900, 
and Mr. Harriman had 
‘purchased, for Union Pacific 
mterests, a control of South- 
ern Pacific Company’sstock. 
In consequence, at the an- 
nual election in April, 1901, 
he was elected chairman of 
the Southern Pacific Com- 

any, with Mr. Charles M. 
Hays as president. On the 
retirement of Mr. Hays 
later in the year, Mr. 
Harriman became president 
as well as chairman, and 
made me his assistant, with 
headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. 

I had gown up on the 


Southern Pacific, and at the 
time of my appointment 
did not know Mr. Harri- 


man. I had seen him and had met him 
just once. And as he had the reputation 
of being rather a hard man to get along 
with, I felt a good deal of apprehension as 
to my future relations with him. I soon 
found that this fear was groundless— 
but nevertheless I had it at the beginning. 
The popular picture of Mr. Harriman 
as an autocrat is not a true one. He was 
a strict disciplinarian, but absolutely 
just; and no man ever lived who was more 
considerate of the feelings of those who 
worked for him and enjoyed his confi- 
dence. 
The fierce competitive contests in 
which his properties were necessarily in- 
volved were really wars. Mr. Harriman 


“T 


nearly always came out victor. He made 
enemies, who gave the public false im- 

ressions of him as a man. Unfortunately, 
he took little trouble to remove these 
ideas until the last years of his life—when 
it was all but too late. The public then 
only slightly realized that, although it 
was true that he had made a fortune for 
himself, his fortune was trifling compared 
with the money he made for others and 


Don't Let Anybody 
Coddle You 


HE best thing that can happen to 
any.man or boy is to have a strict 


taskmaster at the very beginning, and to 
be taught that there are no limits to work, 
or to the energy and brains that can be 
put into work," says Mr. Kruttschnitt. 
“It does not do anyone, especially a 


young man, any good to be coddled. 

“I do not care whether a boy starts 
rich or poor.. If he starts rich, and does 
not know how to work, then somebody 
. will take his money away from him and he 
will die poor. If he starts poor, and does 
not know how to work, he will remain poor. 

“The only way I know in which anyone 
can have an easy life is to earn it by the 
hardest possible kind of work during the 
formative years." 


with the wealth he added to the country. 

Feeling a natural apprehension on enter- 
ing the service of a new employer and fear 
as to the outcome of my new and heavy 
responsibilities as an assistant to an 
executive of Mr. Harriman's ability and 
genius, I tried to find out from railroad 
friends already in his service something as 
to his personal characteristics. 

I was told that he either trusted a man 
completely—or not at all; and that, if he 
retained him, his relations would be agree- 
able. The foundation of Mr. Harriman's 
wonderful success was his selection of and 
reliance on his helpers. I learned this 
through eight years of association with 
him. Unless he could trust a man im- 


plicitly he would soon replace him with 
one he could trust. 

The friends with whom I talked pre- 
dicted that for some time Mr. Harriman 
would adopt his own peculiar method— 
that he would test my temperament, 
familiarity with details, and ability—and 
he would test to the breaking point! 

He started at once. e sent me 
sheaves of telegrams, many of them on 
the most tnvial matters. 
But, remembering the ad- 
vice of my friends, Í tried 
always to give the informa- 
tion or explanation that he 
asked, regardless of my own 
opinion as to the importance 
of the matter or even of its 
relevancy. 

After less than a year's 
experience with Mr. Harri- 
man, I had the satisfaction 
of being told by him on 
more than one occasion not 
to waste my time offerin 
explanations that seeme 
to me called for, although 
not asked for, and also not 
to refer many matters to 
him. He told me to settle 
things according to my own 
judgment, but always to 
le: im know in matters of 
importance how they had 
been settled. 

While Mr. Harriman tho- 
roughly understood the de- 
tails of railroad work, his 
policy was to select men 
who were competent to 
supervise and control the 
details, and then to give 
himself no further trouble 
about them. 

On intimate acquaintance 
with him I found that his 

: reputation as a hard task- 
master was not deserved. The activity of 
his mind and the rapidity of his perception 
were simply marvelous. He could seize the 
point of an argument even though it 
related to technical matters—with which, 
from his training, he would naturally be 
unfamiliar. And before one could half 
make an explanation, he would dismiss it 
either with prompt approval or with con- 
vincing reasons to show that one was 
wrong. 

Mr. Harriman, for years before his 
death, suffered intense discomfort, and at 
times agonizing pain. He had an incurable 
disease and by no means a robust body. 
On many occasions he would show irrita- 
tion, which in (Continued on page 137) 
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T WAS too hot for fishing. John 
Ramsdell, wealthy sportsman, whose 
fad was collecting animals, dead or 
alive, sat in the doorway of his tent, 
which overlooked the junction of the 
Tieton and Naches rivers, and amused 
himself by sweeping the sky line with a 
pair of powerful binoculars. In the shade 
of a shrubby oak, his guide, a stolid 
Yakima, drowsed and fought a losing 
battle with the insect [ia that 
wheeled, buzzing, around his head. On 
the left ran the Naches, swift, deep, and 
placid for a mountain stream. On the 
right boiled and thundered the turbulent 
Tieton, hurling itself noisily against the 
huge boulders in its bed, milky with 
limestone silt from the glaciers at its 
source and with the froth of its own 
churning. Though it ran three hundred 
feet below him, a white ribbon laid care- 
lessly on the green carpet of vegetation 
along its course, its varying murmur came 
up to Ramsdell as though it were a sub- 
dued tumult of voices. “Talking River," 
was the name given it by the guide. 
Presently, as Ramsdell's glasses moved 
slowly along the side of the canyon op- 
posite him, they stopped at what, to the 
naked eye, would have appeared to be a 
dark spot among the monotonous grays 
and browns of the canyon walls. A fault 
in the rock strata, like a flattened, in- 
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The moment was pregnant with possib.lities. The cougar could have turned and 


The Great Feud 


- A story of two wild animals 


By Kenneth 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLES 


verted letter V, formed a cave, whose 
dark mouth had attracted Ramsdell’s 
attention. Yet it was something that had 
moved slightly on the ledge just outside 
the cave that kept the sportsman’s 
glasses focused there. 

Ramsdell’s eyes widened as he gazed. 
Then he called to the Yakima, and handed 
him the glasses. The Indian peered 
through them and grunted. 

"By Jove, I’ve never seen such a 
magnificent specimen before!" exclaimed 
Ramsdell. «Think you can capture him?” 
he added to the guide. “Pll give you two 
hundred dollars for him delivered at my 
zoo in Chicago.” 

The Indian lowered the glasses, and 
looked at the other in incredulity. 


“Two hund'ed dolla for mountain 
lion?” he asked. 

Ramsdell nodded. 

“No steel trap, nor anything that will 
mar him," he adjured. “‘Just as he is, 
unharmed.” 

“Umph,” grunted the Yakima. 


HUS Man took sides, and unwittingly 

declared himself “in” on a conflict of 
Nature. For, although neither Ramsdell 
nor the guide could have known it, there 
smoldered in the long winding sweep of 
the Talking River canyon a bitter, blood- 
lust feud. All the wild flock knew it, or 
sensed it, from the burrowing wood- 
chucks to the furtive mule deer; indeed, 
it was not hard to believe that even the 
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fled, but his hate held him chained. Here was his enemy within his stronghold 


of Talking River 


that hated each other 
Gilbert 


LIVINGSTON BULL 


screaming, sharp-crested jays, those noisy 
Paul Prys of the mountain recesses, were 
likewise apprised that between the giant 
cougar who lived in the cave and a full- 
grown black bear, a morose outcast of his 
own kind, there existed a struggle for un- 
hampered mastery of this canyon. Ordi- 
narily, neither the cougar nor Bruin would 
have paid the slightest attention to each 
other, but the bear, as his. kind will some- 
times do in late prime, had become almost 
wholly carnivorous in his habits. He had 
discovered that if by patience and cun- 
ning he could pull down a deer, it gave 
him an abundance of food. 

Yet when the bear became predatory he 
encroached upon -the cougar’s domain. 
The cougar, in a way, had come to regard 


this canyon as a realm over which he 
exercised sovereignty. 

It was not in the nature of each to 
bring the issue to combat, yet there had 
been a time when battle perilously came 
near. The cougar, returning at dawn to 
the remains of a deer he had slain the pre- 
vious night, was thrown into ungovern- 
able rage by finding the bear pawing over 
the kill. With a horrifying scream the 
great cat launched himself from a dog- 
wood clump, landing with four feet on the 
meat, and as his blood-curdling cry again 
rang out, this time almost in the bear’s 
ear, he made a side swipe at Bruin’s head. 
The bear, shaken out of complacent com- 
posure by the abrupt appearance of .this 
apparition, threw himself on his back, 


just in time to escape the cougar's stroke. 

Instantly the bear rolled over and rose 
to his full height, but out of reach of the 
cougar. The bear's fiery little eyes glowed 
red as he squealed defiance, yet he made no 
move to attack. Neither did the cougar, 
who, the kill now in his possession, saw no 
necessity in carrying the battle further. 
And so they faced each other for the 
space of a minute. Then Bruin reluctantly 
retreated. : 


I? WAS a vagrant shaft of afternoon 
sunlight, stabbing the cool darkness of 
the cave, that awoke the cougar. He 
yawned prodigiously, until the glistening 
ivory showed clear to the whitish-pink 
of his gullet. He dabbed at his face two 
or three times, as he bethought himself of 
food. 

With the silent resiliency of an uncoiling 
steel spring, he arose and walked to the 
mouth of the cave. There he found him- 
self blinded by the sun's glare. A few feet 
outside the entrance, on a ledge that 
thrust itself into space, he squatted on his 
haunches, and lowered his head until the 
pans of his eyes contracted. 

he biggest of all his kind in these 
rugged hills, he measured a good nine and 
a half feet from his delicately-chiseled 
nose to the black tip of his tail. Nature 
had given him for this time of the year a 
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reddish tinge to his ordinarily tawny coat, 
the better to merge his color with the 
brown and gray rock. 


His was all but a kingdom perfect to the - 


giant cougar. Besides his feud with Bruin, 
the imperfection consisted of the lack of a 
mate. A high-powered rifle in the hands 
of a deer hunter the previous year had 
bereft him, during the calling season, 
shortly after he had met her, and there- 
after he had not come across the track of 
a female of his kind in all his twenty-five- 
mile range in the Talking River canyon. 


AWEEK later the Yakima guide, leading 
two pack ponies, toiled up the steep 
hill back of the cave. The sun was at the 
zenith; doubtless the Indian could have 
waited a few hours until the coolness of 
evening approached, yet he would take no 
chances on the work he had to do. Packed 
on one pony was a net with two-inch 
meshes, made of strong manila rope. The 
net was all of fifteen feet square. Tied on 
with it were two strong but light poles, 
each thirty feet long and two inches thick. 
The other pony carried a dozen heavy 
pieces of scrap iron. 

Three hundred yards back of the cave’s 
entrance the Indian halted the ponies and 
unpacked them. Then, piece by piece, he 
carried the net, poles and scrap iron to the 
edge of the cliff at a point about fifteen 
feet above the cave entrance. Silently he 
mone, his moccasined feet disturbing no 
rock. 

The net was weighted at the edges with 
the scrap iron, and then its four corners 
secured to the poles by rawhide thongs. 
A peculiar feature of these thongs was 
that while one end was tied tightly to the 
net, the other end was looped around the 
pole and then passed back through an 
eyelet in the center of the thong. The 
end of the thong was pierced and a wooden 
toggle the size of a man’s finger thrust 
through it. There were four of these 
toggles, one at each corner of the net, and 
through the end of each was bored a hole, 
in which a stout cord was tied, the loose 
ends of the cords being brought together. 
Thus, a strong, sharp pull on these cords 
would slip out the toggles and release the 
net from the poles. 

The Indian weighted one end of the 
poles with heavy stones, allowing the 
portion of them carrying the net to pro- 
ject over the edge of the cliff, directly 
above the mouth of the cave. Then, 
holding in both hands the four cords lead- 
ing to the toggle-triggers, he took an easy 
sitting posture where he could look down 
at the mouth of the cave, and consigned 
himself to patient waiting. 

The sun was still an hour from the 
curtaining peaks when the cougar awoke. 
He was very hungry. An enormous 
vitality such as his requires frequent re- 

lenishing with food. Blinking in the full 
bless of the sunlight, he walked to the 
edge of the cliff outside the cave’s mouth, 
and sat on his haunches until his eyes 
could accustom themselves to daylight. 

Nature turned traitor. Neglecting her 
usual custom, so far as the wild kindred is 
concerned, she sent him no telepathic 
warning of danger. As he settled himself, 
he heard a click and a swish above him, 
and almost before the sound had been 
telegraphed from his ear drums to his 
brain, his great muscles flexed taut for the 
backward leap that would take him to the 
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safety of the cave. But as he left the 
ground something fell on him, enveloping, 
entangling him. Screaming and spitting 
with rage and fear he rolled over and over, 
and as he did so the net wound itself 
about him more closely. 

In an instant the Indian was beside 
him, and, skillfully avoiding the raking 
claws that projected here and there, 
passed pieces of rope through the net and 
tied them, bundling the big cougar into 
ignominious helplessness. Then he fas- 
tened a long rope to one end of the net and 
carried it up over the cliff. A few minutes 
later, the cougar, still raging, was hauled 
to the lip of the cliff above, where the 
ponies, ordinarily docile and spiritless 
animals, reared and snorted in mad fear. 

A few days later the cougar was loosed 
in an expensive steel cage in Ramsdell's 
garden. He glared and spat at his owner 
when the latter offered him meat, but the 
sportsman only laughed. Truly, this was 
tlie finest specimen of American mountain 
lion to be found in any zoo in the world. 

But Ramsdell’s triumph was short- 
lived. The sportsman carried his sporting 
activities once too often to that habitat of 
bulls and bears more wily and dangerous 
then their four-footed namesakes, and 
when the money buzzards had finished, 
his financial bones were picked clean. A 
small circus was glad to get the private 
zoo at the receiver’s price, and so the 
giant cougar came to know the world of 
sawdust and tanbark. ` 


It WAS the coyotes, of all the wild kin- 
dred, that learned first of the cougar's 
absence. They were quick-witted enough 
to be puzzled when they no longer came 
across his trail. They began to hunt 
more freely in the canyon. They grew fat 
on rabbits, and, occasionally, working in 

airs, they pulled down a fawn. For 

ruin they cared nothing. Him they 
could easily evade. 

They grew bolder. One scarred old dog 
coyote and his mate, after rounding up a 
brace of grouse on the hill behind the cave, 
bethought themselves of the vanished 
cougar and trotted to the edge of the cliff, 
whence they could look down on the ledge 
in front of the cavern. Then, after a few 
harrowing moments in which they were 
tempted to turn and flee as if for their 
lives, curiosity got the better of their 
cowardliness, and the dog coyote trotted 
around to the entrance. He sniffed cau- 
tiously, his tail between his legs; and his 
nose told him the cave was empty. 

That night the dog coyote sat on the 
royal ledge, and no living thing inter- 
vened to mar his aping of the king. He 
pointed his nose toward the cold stars and 
poured out the emotional anguish of his 
soul. 

A few days later, Bruin’s search for 
woodchucks led him half way up the side 
of the cliff where the cave was located. 
The woodchuck hunt proving fruitless, 
the thought of the cougar recurred to 
him. He did not yearn for combat, but 
curiosity, strong characteristic of furred 
or feathered folk, was growing and, at any 
rate, he had come to believe that the 
cougar had gone. He worked his way to 
the cave and cautiously peered inside. 

The place was rank with coyote smell, 
and from the far end of the cavern two 
pairs of fear-lighted eyes peered at him. 

brief survey satisfied him that the 


cougar had indeed gone, which was good. 
Thereafter, he would hunt in the Talking 
River canyon to his heart’s content. The 
sovereignty of this domain had miracu- 
lously and bloodlessly passed to him. No 
animal therein now dared compete with 
him for mastery. He turned and leisurely 
walked away. ^ 

And so the coyotes were left to enjo 
the cavern in peace. They hunted, 
quarreled, and fought in an elysium of 
ecstasy. And each night the dog coyote 
sat on the ledge and sent his querulous, 
whining cry echoing up the gorge. 

But one afternoon of a gray, snowy day 
in November, Bruin made his way slowly 
up the cliff toward the cave. He was 
drowsy with the torpor that comes to his 
kind with the approach of winter; he had 
lined his stomach and intestines with 
pine needles preparatory to his long nap. 

He was also very cross as he entered the 
cave. There was a fear-maddened rush of 
the two coyotes past him as he bulked 
in the doorway. With his left paw he 
marked the female coyote for life with five 
greats lashes along her back, as she scut- 
tled past him. 

Late that night the coyotes selected a 
deserted badger den which, by means of a 
little digging, would serve their purpose. 
Bruin slept in languorous ease in the warm 
and cozy cave. 


HE long circus train toiled slowly to- 

ward the summit of the Cascades, 
whenceit would drop easily to thecoast and 
winter quarters in Seattle. À November 
Chinook had been melting snow by the 
riverful all day, and the track, already 
soft, was growing softer as night fell. The 
big Pacific type moguls pulling the train 
crept slower than their power wonted. 

The cougar, in a car toward the rear of 
the train, his cage sandwiched between 
cages of tigers, whom he hated, was rest- 
less. The calling moon was here. Weeks 
of circus life had taken from him some of 
his sleekness, but had not dimmed the 
eternal instincts that have kept the wild 
kindred on earth in the face of countless 
adversities. He hated the kindly keeper 
who brought him meat; he hated the en- 
tire menagerie, from the docile elephants 
to the gibbering monkeys. Always his 
heart yearned for a sight of the familiar 
canyon, and the ledge whence he could 
send out his call. 

The car floor sagged suddenly, and as 
the cougar involuntarily regained his 
equilibrium, he heard the splintering 
crash of wood. One of the forward cars, 
taking a curve just across a culvert, had 
left the track, dragging with it several of 
the following cars. Another crash, and 
the cougat felt himself whirled over and 
over. Then something dealt him a terrific 
blow at the base of the skull. 

There was the sound of a wild bee 
swarm in his ears when consciousness re- 
turned. He heard voices and saw lights 
dancing along the wreckage in the gully. 
Instinct drove him to his feet, dragging 
himself from beneath a light car beam 
that lay across his neck. He raised his 
head and saw the warm. Chinook clouds 
hurrying across the moon's face. The 
aroma of wet earth was in his nostrils. 

e was free! 

A man with a lantern hurried toward 
him. With a bound the cougar cleared 
a clump of alders. When he halted again 
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The cougar’s leap, rapier-like in quickness, had secured for him the hold he sought— 
the tender under-throat of the bear— where his long fangs buried themselves deeply 


he was on a knoll covered with small oaks. 

He dozed fitfully during the next day, 
starting into wakefulness at times as the 
fear of recapture came to him. When 
the moon rose he was off again. 

He took it easier now. At midnight he 
Came to a stream and, disliking to ford it, 
followed its course until he reached a 
secluded little pool of backwater. About 
its edge were many tracks of animals. The 
cougar, after a brief inspection, climbed a 
tree at the pool's edge, and draped himself 
along a imb. 

A half hour later he dropped like a 
silent thunderbolt on an unsuspecting 
young buck that had trotted down to 
drink. The buck's startled "ba-a!" 
gurgled to silence. 

e feasted royally, the red deer meat 


sending richer blood coursing through his 
veins. An hour before dawn he entered 
Talking River canyon. 

Down the canyon he went, and present- 
ly he was scrambling up the cliff toward 
the familiar black mouth of the cave. 


HE GAINED the ledge, and then some- 

thing bade him pause. He went for- 
ward, sniffing suspiciously. Suddenly, he 
drew back, the short hairs along his back 
rising like the comb of a ruffled rooster, 
while his eyes shone greenish-yellow in the 
semi-darkness. 

He screamed his anger, as the forgotten 
hatred boiled up in him again. There was 
no response. Then he screamed again. 
This time there was a sleepy growl in re- 
ply from the interior of the cavern, for 


Bruin, aroused from slumber, is never 
sweet-tempered. A second later, a black 
furry shape loomed in the cave entrance. 

The moment was pregnant with possi- 
bilities. The cougar could have turned and 
fled, but his hate held him chained. Here 
was his enemy within his stronghold. 
More than that, he did not fear the bear 
sufficiently to retreat. 

The bear, obviously, could not retreat, 
had he so desired. He had his back to the 
wall, literally as well as figuratively. 

Neither moved first. There was an 
appalling scream from the cougar, and an 
equally unnerving half-squeal, half-roar 
from the bear, as their respective leap and 
lunge brought them together. And then 
the canyon echoed with the most fear- 
some sounds its (Continued on page 144) 
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This is one of the most remarkable aérial photographs ever taken. So close did the aeroplane containing the camera 
man pass to the one shown in the picture that a few extra feet would have brought the planes into collision. The 
stunt was justified by the result—a photograph showing the faces of the occupants so clearly that any of their 
friends could recognize them. The details of the background, including the Washington Monument and the 
Pan-American Building, are also very distinct. The machine in the picture is the Martin bombing plane, circling 
over Washington just before starting on Lieutenant Colonel Hartz’s flight around the United States. Aérial 
photographs are very popular to-day. The demand for photographs of Niagara Falls had gradually dwindled, until 
the aéroplane came into its own. The first picture of Niagara taken from the air, however, had a tremendous sale 


Photographs You Like to See 
in the Newspapers 


Adventures men have in getting these pictures, and the kinds of pictures 


which have the greatest appeal to the public 
By Bert E. Underwood 


R. UNDERWOOD is president of Under- 
wood & Underwood, Inc., the largest firm of 
photographers in the world. 


HEERFULNESS, personality, 
action, and novelty are the four 
things you are always looking 
for in a newspaper or magazine 

hotograph. The picture that 

contains all of them is a “sure-fire hit.” 
Several years before the death of Mark 
Twain the manager of our news depart- 
ment decided that we needed a new photo- 
graph of the noted humorist. A camera 
man was sent to the New York house 
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where Twain was then living. He arrived 
a few minutes before ten o’clock in the 
forenoon. 

“Mr. Clemens isn't up yet,” explained 
his secretary. “He seldom arises before 
noon, for he doesnearly all his work in bed.” 

“Then I'll come back this afternoon,” 
said the visitor. And he returned to the 
studio. 

“This afternoon—not on a bet!" ex- 
claimed the manager. *' You'd be missing 
the chance of a lifetime! Return at the 
same hour to-morrow and persuade Mr. 
Clemens to let you snap him in his room: 
* World's most famous humorist working 


in bed, where he writes all his side- 
splitting stories!” Can't you see what it 
will mean?” š 

After some little demurring, Mark 
Twain agreed to the plan. Leaning back 
against the pillows, his big pipe and pen 
both going freely, a bottle in an iced pail 
by the side of his bed, he was cictired by 
the camera man. 

All over the country the photograph 
sold like wildfire. It had the four ele- 
ments I have mentioned— beside satisfy- 
ing the absorbing curiosity that nearly 
all of us have in the intimate, personal 
side of the great and near great. 
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The extraordinary photograph 
shown. above was taken in 
the course of the ninety-two- 
day night of the South 
Polar regions. A big oil 
fire near the bow of the 
vessel was used to aid the 
flash of the photographer, 
Frank Hurley, who clicked 
the shutter with numb 

ers. The ship is the 
k: urance," in which Sir 
Ernest Shackleton sailed for 
the South Pole. Not long 
after this picture was taken 
it was caught in the ice, 
smashed, and sent to the 
bottom. The commander 
put forth heroic efforts to 
rescue twenty-six of his men 
from death by privation.... 
In the upper right-hand 
corner you will see a view of 
part of the big crowd at Bel- 
mont Park, Long Island, New 
York, on “Suburban Handi- 
cap Day.’ The horses tearing 
down the track are well 
bunched for a close finish. 
The Suburban Handicap is 
one of the classics of the turf, 
and a throng of society folk 
and racing fans always turns 
out for it. This particular 
photograph shows some of 
the people on the lawn in 
front of the grand-stand 
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No picture not of topical news interest ever made by Mr. Underwood's firm has had so wide a sale as the one shown above. 
E It shows a group of children from the lower East Side of New York being treated to an outing at Scarboro-on-the-Hudson. 
The camera man, arriving on the scene, found a dozen youngsters lined up on a bench, enthralled by. a baseball 


$ame between two teams of their companions. 
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In the center of the page is the 
most widely sold photograph 
ever made of a public building. 
It shows the Woolworth Build- 
ing—the world’s largest struc- 
ture—with its tower brilliantly 
illuminated by reflectors 


placed around the top edges, 


of the full-sized part of the 
titanic pile. The Woolworth 
Building is seven hundred and 
ninety-two feet tall and has 
sixty stories, fifty-seven of 
which are above the level of 
the street. Twelve thousand 
persons work in its offices. 
The land on which it stands 
cost.three million six hundred 
thousand dollars, while the 
building itself was built at 
an expense of nine million 
five hundred thousand... . In 
the lower left foreground of 
the photograph you may see 
theold Federal Building, 
which served for many years 
as the headquarters of the 
postmaster of New York. The 
tower with two clocks revealed 
just above the lower edge of 
the picture belongs to City 
Hall. The street at the right 
is Broadway, while the illumi- 
nated signs winking in the 
niiddle background on the 
right are on the New Jersey 
side of the Hudson River 


Just as one player made a wild swing and ‘fanned out’’—to the great 


glee of the audience—the photographer released the shutter. Just study the expression on the face of each child 
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PHOTO FROM UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


The American Magazine 


Steeplejacks have no monopoly on nervy climbing! In the 
picture just above you may see a lumberman ‘‘topping”’ a 
fir tree in the rich timberlands of Washington. He is one 
hundred and eighty feet in the air, where his ax—as you 
will notice—looks no bigger than a pin. His safety is 
dependent on a rope around his waist. Photographers as 
a rule are not nervous, but the man who took this picture 
kept getting more and more aíraid that the top would 
“kick back" and fling the lumberjack from his perilous 
perch. The ‘‘jackie’’ took it all as part of the day's work 


Whether people are happy themselves 
or not, they want to see happiness. They 
will at least have it vicariously. The 
morbid, the cynical, the disillusioning, 
have an appeal only to the outnumbered 
few. 

The most phenomenal sale I have ever 
known of a picture not of topical news 
interest was a lucky shot made by one of 
our men in 1910. Some children from 
New York’s lower East Side were being 
treated to a few days’ outing up the Hud- 
son. When the camera man arrived on 
the scene he found a dozen youngsters 
lined up on a bench, intently interested in 
a baseball game going on between two 
teams made up of their companions. Just 
as one of the players made a wild swing 
and “fanned out"—to the glee of the 
audience—the picture was taken. 

It showed a dozen diversified types of 


Thomas A. Edison, 
the great inventor, is 
here shown working 
industriously over a 
new problem in sci- 
entific achievement. 
The photograph was 
made in his New Jer- 
sey office on the oc- 
casion of his latest 
birthday. Mr. Edison 
was so intent in his 
study that he never 
looked up once while 
the photographer 
was making his prep- 
arations and taking 
the “shot.” Pic- 
tures such as this— 
showing big busi- 
ness men in action— 
have a wide appeal 


picturesque childhood, all happy, all en- 
thusiastic. You could look at it a dozen 
times and get a new glow each time. 
After eleven years it is still a steady seller. 

Two assets gauge popular interest in 
the picture of any public man: personality 
and cheerfulness. Theodore Roosevelt 
was the best camera subject known to 
this generation. People loved to feel his 
vim, his virility. More than anything 
else, they reveled in the pictures showing 
him in the midst of an address—his teeth 
bared and his arm swinging through the 
air to drive home a point. 

President Harding’s photographs are 
more popular than those of any other man 
in public life to-day, and that is by no 
means entirely due to his position. 
Rather it springs from his appearance of 
kindliness and amiability—from the fact 
that he looks happy and strong. Pictures 
of "Uncle Joe" Cannon have always 
made a big bit with the crowd—provided 
that he is shown smoking his inevitable 
cigar. 


HAVE in mind two Presidents of the 
United States within the past thirty 
years. They were men of shane equal 
mental caliber, and their Administrations 
were perhaps of equal importance. Yet 
photographs of one were in great demand, 
while those of the other did not reach be- 
yond the bare bounds necessitated by the 
importance of his station. This disparity 
was traceable to the fact that one had a 
penant captivating smile, and liked to 
e photographed, while the other had no 
special magnetism, and always looked a 
little stif. 

Pictures of Lloyd-George and Clemen- 
ceau have appeared in the public print far 
oftener than those of any other foreign 
notables of the present day. This is 
largely due to the fact that each of these 
statesmen has a vivid and picturesque 
personality. 

It has been interesting to note the 
change in attitude of public men—and of 
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people as a whole—about being pho- 
tographed for the newspapers. I can 
recall offhand only one man prominent in 
political life to-day who is not a willing 
victim of the camera man. That is 
Charles F. Murphy, the leader of Tam- 
many Hall. Good unconventional pho- 
tographs of the Wigwam chief have always 
been hard to get. 


THE late J. Pierpont Morgan was one of 
the most difficult subjects with whom 
news photographers of this period have 
had to deal. Mr. Morgan was genuinely 
"camera shy." He used to warn away the 
men who would gather to snap him as he 
sailed to or returned from abroad, and on 
a certain occasion he made good his 
threat by smashing a camera with his 
cane. 

One photographer finally succeeded in 
getting the financier to pose. Knowing 
that Mr. Morgan was in the habit of 
boarding his yacht “Corsair” at the foot 
of East Twenty-third Street, New York, 
this man hired a rowboat and dawdled 
around in the river near the pier. Present- 
ly Mr. Morgan showed up and signaled 
for a tender. 

just as the camera men was about to 
try a snap from his boat, he was aided by 
a Dit of good luck. A sudden puff of wind 
blew the Wall Street magnate's hat into 
the stream. Mr. Morgan's thanks for the 
return of his hat were so cordial that the 
photographer impulsively asked for per- 
mission to take his picture. 

“Sure! Fire away!" said the financier. 
And the camera man “fired.” 

The average person to-day jumps at a 
chance to get his picture taken for the 
papers. Occasionally folks who are 
alleged to have been implicated in some 
crime or scandal will hold their hats in the 
path of the pointing lens or else cover 
their faces with their hands. They are 
about the only exceptions to the rule. 

Sometimes a society man or woman 
will pretend unwillingness, but I have 
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“Art” Davis, appearing in the film version of ‘‘Carmen,”’ was 
about to ride off this eighty-three-foot precipice on the back 
of a diving horse when the animal slipped and fell over. Horse 
and rider turned two complete somersaults and struck the 
water together. One of the five camera men assigned to cover 
the scene fainted. Davis was fished out of the pool, where 
he and the horse had hit bottom, and taken to the hospital, 
suffering from an injured leg and many bruises. The horse 
was uninjured and swam ashore. Moving picture ‘‘stunts’’— 
which are always popular with audiences—have had a con- 
siderable toll of accidents, but few of them have resulted 
seriously. Many of the stars use ‘‘doubles,’’ but some of them 
refuse to spare themselves at the possible sacrifice of realism 


Pictures of Mark 
Twain have had a 
wide sale. His pictur- 
esque personality 
lent itself to uncon- 
ventional photo- 
graphs. He was even 
snapped in  bed— 
where he did most of 
his writing—with his 
pipe in his mouth, an 
iced bottle on the 
floor beside him, and 
his pen racing along 
the paper. This pic- 
ture of the great 
humorist sitting on a 
rock, with the kitten 
in his hands, was the 
most popular one 


always suspected that if the camera man 
heeded their protests they would be 
mightily offended. Elderly women fre- 
quently object to *close-ups "—which will 
reveal their wrinkles unless the photo- 
graphs are retouched. But if the man 
with the camera will stand fifteen or twenty 
feet away they are usually glad to pose. 

At a popular summer resort one of our 
photographers was about to snap a 
prominent society woman. 

“Wait! wait!" she cried. 

_ "What's wrong?” asked the camera man 
in surprise. 

“My picture in this frock has already 
been published once," she explained. 
"Stay here until I go into the hotel and 
change." 

Three quarters (Continued on page 96) 


'The Man Who Dreaded 
to Go Home 


And the surprise he found in store for him 
By Bess Streeter Aldrich... 


ILLUSTRATION BY NORMAN PRICE 


EACHERS, like verbs, are di- 

vided into two classes: regular 

and irregular. A regular teacher 

is one whose present tense is 

formed by adding extra time and 
thought and care to her school work. An 
irregular teacher is one whose present 
tense is formed by adding all iie fun 
to her otherwise monotonous existence 
which the law (meaning the school board) 
will allow. 

Jerry Hammond was an irregular. The 
responsibilities of the primary profession 
rested lightly upon Jerry's smooth brown 
head. She stayed conscientiously at the 
schoolhouse every afternoon, and worked 
diligently until four-thirty, for the excel- 
lent reason that there was a ruling to that 
effect. 

Everybody liked Jerry. Even her land- 
lady did; and that is proof positive of her 
good nature. On this particular Saturday 
afternoon deny had taken a few minutes 
after lunch to help that landlady, Mrs. 
McCloud, get her [an room in readiness 
for the Parlor Reading Circle, which was 
to meet at two o'clock. `. 

Ellen, her room-mate, was a regular. 
Her main object in life was to get several 
classes of students to speak English in- 
stead of high-school dialect. 

As Jerry finished her task and was half 
way up the stairs, Mrs. McCloud came 
hastily from the stiffly arranged parlor. 
“Oh, Miss Hammond,” she called, “I 
wonder if you would do one thing more 
for me sometime this afternoon. I was 
over at the old Maynard home part of the 
morning, overseeing a woman get it in 
shape for Doctor Maynard. He’s arriving 
home from England to-morrow after- 
noon. .. . He's a nerve specialist, and a 
way-up one, too. I was a schoolmate of 
his mother's. I'm so afraid I left a rug on 
the back porch. ... I may not, but I may; 
and I haven't time to go over. I thought 
maybe you'd take the key and look... ." 

“All right, Mrs. McCloud. And for 
payment, you invite the gorgeous creature 
over here sometime to eat." 

“Bless your heart, he wouldn't come. 
He doesn't go out in company. Poor boy! 
He's had a very sad life. His only sister 
was drowned and his parents died. There 
was a girl, too, . . . some sort of affair. I 
guess it just naturally soured him." 

Jerry took the key and went on to her 
room, where she was repeating this in- 
formation to Ellen when Mrs. McCloud 
summoned her down to the telephone. 

When Jerry arrived at her room again, 
it was to announce disgustedly: '' Here's 
where my afternoon hike goes up in 
smoke! It was Uncle Amos. He's at the 
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Union Station, he and Aunt Net. They're 
on their way to California for the winter, 
and they're coming here to rest for three 
hours between trains. Rest! Imagine! 
With you under snowbanks of papers and 
the Poller Feeding Circus about to arrive! 
I wish there were a decently quiet place 
to take them." $ 

Suddenly, dramatically, Jerry held out 
the key. “Quiet! Could anything, I ask 
you, be more quiet than the Maynard 
mansion? Thekey! [hold in my hand the 
key to the situation." 

“Jerry, you would not?” 
frankly appalled. 

“Oh, wouldn't I?" 

“If you're in earn- 
est, you certainly have 
your nerve." 

“Im a nerve spe- 
cialist, Ellen dear. ... 
Doctor Maynard and 
NI Hammond, 

erve Specialists!" 
She was character- 
istically gay, enthusi- 
astic. "Aunt Net 
can lie on the Circas- 
sian wal-hogany dav- 
enport. Uncle Amos 
can sit in a chair and 
rest his whiskers for 
fair! I merely tell 
them that the family 
is away. And it is, 
isn't it? Then a nice, 
quet three hours' rest 
or those old folks, 
after which we lock 
the door and slip awa 
to the station. And, 
presto! the whole in- 
cident is sunk in the 
sea of oblivion." 


Ellen was 


HE next ten min- 

utes Jerry spent 
in wheedling the pro- 
testing Ellen into 
meeting the old folks 
at the station and de- 
livering them at the 
Maynard house. This 
accomplished, she 
tucked her samovar 
under her arm, crossed 
the alley, pressed 
through the hedge 
and into the large, 
grassy back yard. 
Around the house and 
onto the porch she 
went briskly, unlocked 
the front door, and 


stepped in. For a moment the gloom and 
silence of the big house clutched at her 
throat so that she stood irresolute. Then 
she turned to her right into what was 
evidently a huge living-room. 

Although the air was close, there was 
that indescribable sweet odor that comes 
after a thorough cleaning. Snapping the 
shades of all the windows up to their full 
height, so that the sun sprang in like a 
joyous child, she looked about her. The 
furnishings were luxurious, if a bit old- 
fashioned. There were soft rugs whose 
half-faded tints ran together like the 
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Jerry's voice snapped. Her hands hung suspended 
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blending of a water-color. A grand piano 
stood at one end of the room; and in front 
of the fireplace, dead and cheerless now, 
was a big tapestry davenport. 

Here in this very room had been gay, 
sunny people. The father and mother had 
been here, the lovely young girl who was 
drowned, the son who was arriving to- 
morrow from across the sea, the girl who 
did not care... all had been here together. 
There had been soft summer nights when 

oung folks strolled in and out. There 
bed been Christmas trees and garlands, 
and stockings in front of the fire. 
erry brought herself up with a cheerful 
“This will never do," and went quickly 
to the other rooms, letting in the light. 
Through the somber library she passed, 
where hundreds of wise, silent books stood 
shoulder to shoulder, through the dining- 
room, out to the back porch, where she 
found and brought in the rug. Then she 
set to work to give the house a more 
lived-in appearance. Remembering the 
perennials blooming in the rear yard, she 
flew out and snapped off some of the tall, 
nodding asters, cloud-white and queen- 
purple and shell-pink. 

These she arranged hurriedly in vases, 
even placing a huge bunch of ikem in the 
umbrella stand in the hall. Into the cold 
grateshe puta great armfulofscarletsalvia, 


where it flamed out vivid, fire-red. Then 
sheopened the piano, and, finding music in 
the bench, placed several sheets on therack. 

Back into the dining-room she hurried, 
and standing before the doors of a deep 
china cabinet looked critically over the 
cups and saucers. ''Nothing's too good 
for Aunt Net,” she declared. 


HEN, as if it were a play, with people 

awaiting their cues, he taxi rolled up, 
and Jerry ran down the steps to greet the 
two old folks with impulsive kisses. Old? 
Why, she had not dreamed they would 
look so aged! The last time she had seen 
Uncle Amos he had been heavy, strong. 
But this Uncle Amos was using a cane; 
his clothes were baggy; the flesh above 
his newly-trimmed beard was ash-white. 
And Aunt Net was still more pathetic. 
She swayed a little as Uncle Amos tender- 
ly helped her from the taxi. 

Swiftly, with a rush of tears to her eyes, 
Jerry knew that this was to be her last 
visit with these old folks. Why, she had 
spent weeks with them when she was 
little, weeks that were filled with some of 
the dearest delights of her childhood; 
gathering little windflowers and wild 
oxlips, dreaming under the lazy shimmer 
of the silver cottonwoods, thrilling at the 
sight of a scarlet tanager against green 
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pines. For a brief, poignant moment she 
could hear the call of the bobwhites in the 
wheat, the lilting plaint of the whippoor- 
will, the haunting heartache of the mourn- 
ing-dove. What had she ever done in re- 
turn for the happiness of those childhood 
days? Nothing, just nothing. Of late 
years not even a post card to them. Youth 
not only must be served, but after that it 
forgets. Into these three hours, then, 
must she crowd all the love she owed these 
kinsfolk. 

“What a beautiful home, Jerry!" Aunt 
Net's eyes glistened at the sight. No 
woman ever gets so old that the sight of a 
lovely house will not quicken her pulse. 
“Where are the folks that you stay with?” 

For a fleeting second the enormity of 
the thing she had done descended upon 
and enveloped her. Two old people, 
whose very lives were grounded on 
principles of honesty, were being made by 
her heedlessness to do unknowingly a dis- 
honest thing. 

“Were all alone," she announced. 

She flitted around them, pulling out a 
huge tapestry chair for Uncle Amos, and 
settling Aunt Net on the great davenport 
with numerous pillows. 

* Ain't. this nice, Pa?" Aunt Net 
wanted to know. ‘‘My! To lay here on 
this couch is (Continued on page 103) 


above the chords. Her head was up like a startled deer. Wide-eyed, white to the lips, she stared toward the hall 


My Father 


How I learned the story of what I owe to him 


By F rank Hodges, Jr. 


E HEARD this story of Mr. Hodges and 

his son through one of their friends. At our 

solicitation, the young man has written us how, 

with his father’s aid, he overcame a great handicap. 

In the hope that this may be helpful to others, 
Mr. Hodges and his son have given us the story. 
Tue Eprron. 


HAVE had an experience which I 

imagine few other people have had. 

I have read the history of my life, 

day after day, from the time I was 

born to the present. I have read 
more than that, I have read a drama—the 
drama of a strong father fighting for a 
handicapped son. 

An attack of meningitis, when I was a 
baby, destroyed my hearing, retarded my 
growth, and I faced a life of dependence 
on others. Yet now I am a strong man 
physically, an athlete, a fair football 
player. Only my deafness remains; and, 
as a handicap, even that has been placed 
behind me. All this I owe to my father. 
But I never knew it fully until now. 

To me he had always seemed a jovial, 
kindly man, fond of 
hunting but im- 
mersed for the most 

art in business. 
“hese interests, I 
had thought, occu- 
pied most of his 
mind. Now I know 
that through the 
twenty-odd years of 
my life his thoughts 
have been with me, 
literally, day and 
night. 

Recently, on the 
eve of finishing col- 
lege and entering 
the broader life of 
business, I went to 
my father to ask 
his advice. I might 
say here that my 
father manages a 
chain of twenty-five 
lumber yards and 
hardware stores 
through the West; a 
business built up 
by himself and his 
brother. Now that 
I was about to tackle 
lfe, I wanted to 
know something of 
his career. 

“Well, Junior," he 
said, smiling, “my 
records are in the 
office files there. Go 
and browse for your- 
self. You will find 
everything except 
the record of your 
own life so far. I 
keep that in the fire- 
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father. 


Above is Frank Hodges, on the porch 
of his home in Olathe, Kansas. 
Hodges and his brother, who is ex- 
£overnor of the state, own twenty- 
five lumber yards and are directors in 
a dozen banks in eastern 
Frank Hodges is also a city planner, 
a big-game hunter, and a naturalist. - 
But the story told here by his son, 
Frank Hodges, Jr. (at the right), is 
the story of him as a wonderful 
The son will graduate next 
year at the University of Missouri 


proof vault. Here's the key. But be care- 
ful of those records! For every page of 
them I prize more than gold." 

As I took the key and started toward 
the safe, I was surprised to see that there 
were tears in my father's eyes. But I 
went on, gathered up a great bundle of 
documents from the vàult and took them 
into a private office. I am not ashamed to 
say that, long before I had finished read- 
ing them, the tears had come many times 
into my own eyes. 

My father, a methodical business man,,- 
had kept carbon copies of every letter he 
ever wrote concerning me, and the origin- 
als of every letter written to him about 
me. Not only that, but he had preserved 
my mother's diary, which she had kept 
from the time I was seven years old until 
she died. There, too, I found records in 
which, at my father's request, my teachers 
had written down my progress, mentally 
and morally, from day to dis. 


I am going to give extracts from these 
diaries, letters, and records; for they tell 
the story of his struggle and his suffermg— 


Mr. 


Kansas. 


the story, too, of his untiring watch-care 
over me, and of his great wisdom. 

Not until I was two years old was the 
fact of my deafness discovered. Here is 
the account in my mother’s diary: 


Papa came home from a hunting trip, and 
Junior was standing at a screen door tapping 
the screen with a spoon. Papa came up from 
behind and Junior did not see him. Papa 
called him, but he did not answer. Papa 
repeated his name several times, and said, 
“Don’t Dad's baby want to see him?” Papa 
was hurt because the baby did not turn and 
look—did not recognize, as he thought, his 
father's voice. The terrible suspicion was born 
right there that the child was deaf. 


Then followed the valiant efforts of 
both Father and Mother to have m 
defect remedied or cured; efforts whic 
carried the three of us all over this coun- 
try, to every well-known specialist my 
parents could hear of. In New York a 
German doctor pronounced the final ver- 
dict. I will let my father's diary concern- 
ing me tell of it. 


Prof. Knapp made a few tests. Then he 
turned to the boy's 
mother, and with hard 
German bluntness 
said, *Dot child hass 
not der slightest per- 
zeption of zound." Ja 
sie, my wife, turned 
away, walked the 
length of the room a 
time or two, then came 
and stood beside me 
quietly. The blow we 

- dreaded had come. 


But a blow even 
worse for Father 
came soon after 
that—my mother 
died. From this time 
on he must guide me 
without her aid and 
counsel. I am not 
going into the tre- 
mendous amount of 
correspondence he 
conducted concern- 
ingme—correspond- 
enceof which I knew 
nothing until these 
papers were placed 
before me. He wrote 
to everyone he heard 
of who had a deaf 
child; to all schools 
and institutions; to 
. doctors, to teachers 
everywhere. What 
he was suffering this 
extract from a letter 
to his mother shows. 


It would break my 
heart to see him mak- 
ing gestures and grim- 

, aces and signs. [t is 
Benton: torture for me even to 
we think of it. 
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Nor am I going into the preparatory 
schooling 1 received with private teachers; 
schooling devised to enable me to talk, 
and to read the lips. All the records are 
before me, for each teacher wrote her re- 
port from day to day. But I am going to 
skip to the time when, ten years old, all 
alone I boarded a train to New York, on 
my way to a school for children of defective 
hearing. A carbon copy of a letter pre- 
served in the files brings back to me the 
original I carried with me on this trip. 


To whom this may be presented: I am Frank 
Hodges, Jr. My home is in Olathe, Kansas. 
I do not hear; but I understand you, if you 
speak slowly and distinctly, by the movements 
of the lips. I am on my way trom my home to 
—— school. In case of accident telegraph my 
father, F rank Hodges, Sr., Olathe, Kansas. 


I did not know at the time (I was a 
lonely boy on that trip) why conductors 
and porters attended to my every want; 
why a porter always went into the dining 
car with me; why someone was ready 
wherever I turned, to see that no harm 
befell me. 

But I know now! My father's corre- 
spondence concerning my prospective trip 
had begun literally months before. From 
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the superintendents of the roads down to 
the conductors on ghe trains, all knew 
who I was. 

Fine letters they are, simply stating 
that, “My little boy Frank will be a 
passenger on your train on such and such 
a day;” that I was deaf, but could under- 
stand if they spoke slowly; and sometimes 
a touching note of ae. “Hes a fine, 
bright boy, and quick to understand.” 


ND I know now why he sent me alone. 
For, behind the education I was to 
receive in school, was beginning another 
education which he himself was to super- 
intend f:om his busy office—an education 
in self-reliance; an education designed to 
save me from self-pity, from falling back 
on my handicap as an alibi. That was the 
masterstroke, 1 think, of my father's 
great wisdom. 

And now in these records before me be- 
gins my father's methodical correspond- 
ence with the teachers of the school. I 
could never have imagined, were not the 
carbon copies before me, the extent of it. 
Do not think it was prying, meddling, or 
fault-finding. For any extra attention 
he always offered to pay. 
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There are letters to the physical 
director, enclosing statements from doc- 
tors who had examined me. There are 
requests that special attention be paid 
this and that ade of my physical de- 
velopment, and that measurements and 
weights showing my progress be sent to 
him at regular intervals. 

There are letters to the superintendent 
of the school asking him to watch me and 
to try to remedy certain defects in my 
character—for I had defects, as all boys 
have, and my father was quick to recog- 
nize them, always just and frank in ad- 
mitting them. 

There are even letters concernipg my 
clothing and about the little things of 
which a boy's mother thinks, but not his 
father, usually. 

“I want him to have a neat suit with 
a Norfolk jacket," he writes. “1 prefer 
blue; but if that is impracticable, some 
good tweed will do. Have a competent 
woman to attend to the purchasing of this 
suit and of other clothing he may need.” 

And again: “Are you sure that two 
blankets are enough cover for him on cold 
nights in a freely ventilated room?” And, 
later on, “ Please (Continued on page 140) 


If you don't know where you’re going, 
you'll never get there — 


EAD Miss Keane’s story on page 34. The lady 
was lucky. From the time she was a youngster 
she had a definite goal. She wanted to be an 

actress. No wonder she arrived. She kept moving in 
one direction, and got somewhere. 

The other day, riding into Chicago, and gazing out 
of the window at Lake Michigan, the idea occurred to 
me that we humans are queer little creatures, each 
armed with a paddle and seated on a shingle in a huge 
body of water. Most of us drift aimlessly about. It 
never occurs to us to go anywhere—or even to want to 
go anywhere. But mixed into the crowd of shingles tha: 
cover the water there is occasionally one that is seen to 
be moving along in a definite direction. Years pass. 
Then the story comes out that the tiny fellow on that 
small shingle has gone clear to Marquette and back. 
“What! that littie cussi” we say. “Why, we knew him 
when he was floating around here with the rest of us. 
You mean to tell us he has done all that? We never 
thought he had it in him!” 

And there you are. Merely a pygmy on a shingle who 
had used his paddle ambitiously and gone a long way. 

The refusal to stick to a specific ambition or goal is 
what ails most folks. Their heads are all right. They 
simply don’t paddle in a straight line. Some are 
ashamed of their pet ambition. They really would like 
to go into the pop-corn business. But they think it 
would look undignified—so they proceed to make 
failures of themselves at the law. Others are afraid of 
their ambitions. They would like to be the heads of 


great businesses. But they can’t imagine ever getting 
that far. That of course is all bunk. Here in New York, 
where I am writing this, are thousands of huge concerns 
and interests of various kinds which in twenty-five or 
thirty years will be managed by kids now stubbing their 
toes and muffing flies in center field. 

Another thing: Don't worry about your brain equip- 
ment. You probably have noodle enough to carry you 
a considerable distance—provided you paddle in one 
direction. There is a lot of nonsense about the vast 
difference between people in the matter of intelligence. 
There are degrees of intelligence, of course. But human 
beings are nearer alike in natural ability than we giye 
them credit for. The main difference between folks 
is in their ambition and desire, not in their intelligence. 
Maybe some are ten or twenty times as smart as others. 
But ambition carries men along to a point where their 
achievements are 10,000 times as great as those of 
others. You can't make me think that the night clerk 


. in the Kokomo hotel is 10,000 times as smart as its 


other employees just because he turns up as president 
of a Chicago bank twenty years later. Ambition— 
paddling in one direction—is the chief explanation. 

So get busy, and get an objective. Start your shingle 
somewhere. If you don't want to go as far as Marquette 
—make for Milwaukee. If you haven't got nerve enough 
to tackle being a lawyer—grab a case of goods and 
start out to be a salesman. If you can't play Hamlet— 
be a dentist! Begin to move! Swish, splash—swish, 
splash! Here starts another shingle! 


The only light under all that inky sky was that cast by the lantern in the foot of the buggy. 
It showed the bare legs and above them the eager face, which, like footlights on a stage, it 
threw into heavy shadows. Dimly it brought out the flanks of old Charlie—and that was all 


Joe Goes After the Doctor 


The thrilling experience of a seven-year-old boy 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. 


T WAS the worst storm little Joe 
Taylor had ever seen. It had 
started early that morning, right 
after John Taylor, whom the bo 
had learned to call Father, drove o 


in a neighbor’s car to town. It had kept ` 


up all day, and night was coming on. 
And now, in addition to the wind that 
shook the lonely farmhouse and the rain 
that beat against the windows, Mrs. John 
Taylor, whom the boy had learned to call 
Mother, was about to haveoneof her spells. 

She had had two of them since Joe, a 
waif, was taken into this home. He was 
an orphan, and had lived in town with an 
uncle, whose beatings had left welts on 
his body and whose brutality had left 
scars on his mind. Finally, he had run 
off; the law had taken him from his uncle; 
the. farmer and his wife, having no 
children, had adopted him. Since that 
time everything had gone well with him, 
and pleasantly, too, except when his new 
mother had one of her spells. 

Both of them had started about night. 
Both times by looking at her face, you 
could tell she was suffering. Both times 
I Taylor had telephoned to Steve 

arle and his wife, their neighbors who 
lived across the creek, asking them to 
come over at once; then hurriedly, Joe 
helping all he could, had hitched up old 
Charlie and driven after Doctor Monroe. 

Everything was all right after he came. 
But to-night there was no one to go 
after Doctor Monroe. There was no one 
in the house but Joe and his mother. An 
hour before, Tom, the colored farmhand, 
coming to feed old Charlie, the horse, and 
milk the cow, had told them that the 
creek between the farm and town was out 
of its banks, the bridges washed away, 
and John Taylor not likely to get home 
till to-morrow. Even the telephone line 
from town was gone. 

Then he had set the pail of milk on the 
kitchen table, filled the wood box, and 
Joe, from the kitchen window, had 
watched him go splashing through the 
yard, toward his cabin across the cotton 
feld. After that he had helped his mother 
build the fire in the stove, down whose 
chimney the wind swooped now and then, 
pulling the smoke out around the stove 
ids into the room. Then, when the lamp 
was lit, he had for the first time seen the 
look on her face. 

“What’s the matter, Mama?" he had 
asked in sudden alarm. 

* Nothing, I hope, dear." 

But he watched her anxiously as she 
moved about the kitchen. She was a 
stout, gray-haired woman, motherly and 
kind, and she wore spectacles. She was 
the best friend. he had found in his short 

ut tempestuous career. 

Even when at last she had to give up, 
go to the bedroom and lie down, she tried 
to smile at him as he followed her with 
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frightened and pitying eyes. He had had 
a pretty tough time of it himself, and he 
knew how bad things hurt when they do 
hurt. His experience with suffering was 
not of the impersonal and academic kind. 

"Want me to light the lamp?" he 
asked, for he could not think of anything 
else to say or do. 

She did not reply. 

“Mama!” he called in alarm. 

She looked at him now and did not 
even try to smile. 

“You'll have to telephone the Earles," 
she said. 

His heart jumped into his mouth; he 
knew she would not have said that if 
things had not been going pretty bad. 
Then fear gave place to pride. She 
depended on him; he would be the first 
"m tell the news; he was the man of the 

ouse. 


IN ORDER to reach the telephone out in 
the hall he had to climb into a chair. 
Thus elevated, he faced the instrument, 
a sturdy, barefooted, swarthy little chap. 
He knew the Earles’ ring, two longs and 
a short. Over and over in that dim hall 
one chubby hand, none too clean, excit- 
edly rotated the handle of the telephone, 
while the other hand pressed the receiver 
to his eager ear. 

But no welcome neighbor's voice 
responded. More and more shrilly his 
useless hello's were shouted into the 
mouthpiece. He grew angry and felt 
like pounding the thing with his fists. 
He might as well be holding one of the 
parlor vases to his ear. 

He was a persistent little chap. A 
score of times he must have rung that 
voiceless telephone. He did not leave off 
until from the bedroom she called him 
faintly. The line must be down, she 
explained as he stood beside the bed. 

“Oh, go for Tom!" she gasped. 

He had always lived in town till they 
took him out here; and now, all alone in 
the wind and rain, with night coming on, 
everything looked strange and weird to 
him, and terribly lonely. The roaring oak 
trees thrashed back and forth, and above 
them low driving clouds flapped over like 

reat birds, whose mammoth wings 
rushed the tree tops. 

As he passed the barn, old Charlie, safe 
and dry in there, whinnied eagerly, though 
he had just eaten his supper. Charlie 
thought somebody was coming to bring 
him an apple. Through the orchard the 
boy ran, where the fruit trees looked 
frightened as they bowed to one another. 

“Tom!” he began to call, long before 
he reached the cabin. “Tom!” 

But the wind snatched the words out 
of his mouthand hurled them away, and 
the great wer birds flapped low over his 
head in a flock that had no beginning and 
no end. 
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Out of breath, and soaked to the skin, 
he stood on the step of the cabin and 


.with both fists pounded the door that was 


bolted. From underneath the house a 
lean hound poked his nose and bayed long 
and dismally. Getting no response, the 
boy made his way around to the rear, and 
finding the back door unlatched entered 
the place. There was the stove and the 
chair and the bed and the empty black- 
ened fireplace, but no Tom. 

In his tough life in town before the 
Taylors took him, Joe had learned to 
swear; and now, as he made his way back 
toward the house this habit, reasserting 
itself, fought down the choke in his throat. 

“The damn nigger!” he swore over and 
over. “The damn nigger!” 

Again as he passed the barn old Charlie 
whinnied; but he hardly heard it now. He 
climbed the kitchen steps, passed through 
the kitchen, where the jl burned, and 
went into the room, leaving a trail of water 
on the floor behind him. 

* Mama!" he began—then he stopped, 
for she did not reply. He went to the bed 
where she lay. She hardly knew anything 
now. 

He stood for a while, chest heaving, 
and looked at her helplessly. Then some- 
thing tough in his fiber, something devel- 
oped in that hard life in town, came to his 
assistance. It wasn't the first time he had 
been .left alone at night. It wasn't the 
first time he had had to face things as he 
found them. 


A HUNDRED lans ran riot in his mind. 
It was still light enough to see. He 
would go after Steve Earle. Maybe he 
would meet somebody in the road. He 
came out of the house and hurried down 
the front walk to the road, that plünged 
down a steep hill toward the creek, and 
toward Steve Earle’s house on the next 
ridge. He started running down the road, 
and then suddenly he stopped. 

At first it looked in the dusk as if there 
before him the world had come to an abrupt 
end. There was nothing but space where 
there ought to be solid earth. Then he 
made out that all that was water. The 
creek was now a mighty river. 

Anybody traveling the road that led to 
the creek would have encountered in the 
dusk a small boy hurrying back to a lonely 
farmhouse, and would have noticed, per- 
haps, that the boy was about to cry. But 
even in good weather people seldom trav- _ 
eled this farm road, or passed the isolated 
house that sat far off the main highway. 

And anybody passing along would have 
seen the boy stop at the gate, and heard 
him call over and over, “Heh! Heh!” 
But the traveler would have had to be 
close to hear, so shrill and feeble was the 
cry for help above the wind and rain. 

It was only after everything else had 
failed that Joe thought of hitching up old 
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Charlie and going him- 
self after Doctor Monroe; 
and with the thought 
came a faint revival of 
the exhilaration. with 
which he had set out that 
night to be man of the 
house. 

Ever since he was 
taken in here, his pride 
had been to help John 
Taylor hitch Charlie up. 
Charlie wouldn’t hurt 
anybody; Charlie would 
back into the shafts. 

Excited at the thought 
of going alone after the 
doctor, and frightened at 
it, too, he went softly 
into the room where 
Mrs. Taylor lay. He 
could just make her out 
now in the dark room. 
She lay face buried in the 
pillow, waiting—waiting 
for help. 


IGHT had come now. 
1N The back yard was 
fullof trees, and the shad- 
ows cast by their trunks 
darted about as if in 
astonishment atthe sight 
of this very small boy, 
hurrying down the back 
ue with the lantern. 

ut his mind was on 
his job now, and these 
things were but a terri- 

ing accompaniment. 

e worked quickly and 
silently. He pulled a box 
up before the buggy 
house, and standing on 
it unlatched the heavy 
doors; then, climbing 
down and moving the 
box, swung them open. 
One door opened wide 
with a bang against the 
buggy house; the other 
flew shut again, almost 
knocking him down. He 
setthe lantern down, and 
the trees grewstill asthe 
watched him grimly pus 
the stubborn door back 
again. At last from the 
woodpile he dragged a 
heavy stick and propped 
the rebellious door 
securely.against the 
house. 

Always before, John 
Taylor had pulled the 
buggy out, but now the 
boy set the lantern down 
on the floor, picked u 
the shafts, and tugged. 
The buggy stood immovable, as if nailed 
to the floor. But in his child’s play, which 
is only preparation to meet life, he had 
found a way to move it. He climbed up 
on one of the back wheels, and bearing 
down with all his weight got the buggy 
started. Again and again he did this, 
working the buggy forward on the principle 
by which a squitrel revolves his cage. 
And thus at last the buggy reached the 
incline and rolled out into the yard. The 
first part of his Labor of Hercules was over. 

All excited by his success, he climbed up 
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When the lamp was lit, he had for the first time seen the look on her 


on the box again and got the bridle off a 
wooden peg; then, picking up his lantern, 
made his way to the lot, through the lot, 
and into the barn, that smelled sweet with 
hay and was dry and safe. 

Old Charlie, white, ponderous, big- 
footed, was the only occupant. He had 
all this house to himself. John Taylor was 
a very small farmer who helped out his 
income by raising fruit and by carpenter- 
ing in the country roundabout. Charlie 
answered all his needs. 

With the opening of the doors and the 


shine of the lantern down the passageway 
and through the cracks and open slatwork 
of his commodious and pleasant habitation, 
the old fellow poked a big, shapely head 
over the bars of his stall and whinnied 
eagerly. He always wanted to eat—that 
was all he thought of. He stood with 
pricked-up. ears while the boy set the 
lantern down on the sill; then looked down 
at this small, unexpected night visitor 
with big, speculative eyes. 

No doubt in his dull brain was a touch 
of wonder at the sight, and when he saw 
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the bridle in the boy’s hand, maybe there 
was a touch of indignation also. Anyway, 
ever so slightly and as if in protest, he laid 
his ears back. 

For he wasn’t used to be taken out at 
night, not even by John Taylor himself. 
In fact, it was a principle with John Taylor 
that he should not be. “He plows or pulls 
a wagon all dar john Ta lor had said 
many a time. " He's earned his rest by the 
time night comes. I don't want him even 
to be bothered with thinkin’ he might be 
taken out. I want him to sleep sound." 


“What’s the matter, Mama?" he had asked in sudden alarm 


And with these words John Taylor would 
slap the old fellow's broad unresponsive 
flank. 

And thus it came about that only on 
those occasional and hurried emergency 
rides after Doctor Monroe had Charlie 
for years been called upon to do duty at 
night—a circumstance that must be borne 
in mind throughout the strange events 
that are to follow. : 

“Let down yo’ head!” ordered the boy 
shrilly. À 

This old Charlie refused to do, and into 
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his eyes came a touch of 
stubbornness. He was 


too old to be ordered 
about by a babe in arms. 

But through it all, this 
must be said in favor of 
him: He could have 
refused to be hitched up, 
and the boy would have 
been helpless. Even 
when Joe climbed into 
the feed trough so as to 
be level with his head, 
he could have turned 
around in his ample stall, 
and the boy could not 
have reached him. 

But he did not turn 
around. The habit of 
obedience to man, beaten 
into his ancestors’ brains 
through the centuries, 
maybe an element of 
good nature, maybe some 
dim sense of the fact that 
he was called on this 
night to play a part in 
a crisis of the lives of 
those that fed and cared 
for him, caused him to 
remain where he was, to 
open his strong teeth, 
and allow the boy to slip 
the bit into his mouth. 


AND now Joe, the sec- 
ond partof his Labor 
of Hercules performed, 
would have mounted 
him bareback and ridden 
after the doctor. But 
old Charlie's back was 
broad as a floor. There 
was nothing you could 
catch hold of. 

Lantern in one hand, 
pulling impatiently on 
the bridle rein with the 
other, Joe led the old 
fellow out into the lot 
and driving rain, through 
the gate, across the yard, 
and into the buggy house, 
where his broad, heavily 
shod feet sounded loud 
on the plank floor, as if 
to crush it in. 

And now began 
troubles so perplexing 
and labors so prodigious, 
that, could he have fore- 
seen it; the boy would 
never have tried to do 
what he did that night. 
For there in the buggy 
house, dimly lm by the 
lantern that threw an 
enormous shadow of old 
Charlie over half the 
interior, and afterward out in the yard 
itself, where the rain beat into his face and 
streamed down the lantern.on the ground, 
he struggled with a tangle of harness whose 
parts had no beginning and no end. 

It would have been a spectacle of 
human grit and animal patience had any- 
body been there to witness it—the lantern 
shining on the glistening spokes of the 
wheels, and on the boy’s anxious, drawn 
face as he hurried here and there about 


the big motionless horse, like an engi- 


neer oiling up a (Continued on page 88) 
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A Confident Salesman and His Fearless Guarantee 


[*] VAN OFVER STUDIO, CLEVELAND, ONIO 
“If a man cannot guarantee satisfaction, or is unwilling to do so, he either lacks 
confidence in his proposition or in himself," says ‘‘Doc’’ W. H. Hanson. The result 
of his own unique guarantee has been a loss of ten dollars, and a gain of thousands 


. H. HANSON, of Cleve- 
land, is not a big financier. 
He does not head a world- 
gripping corporation with 
millions of capital at his 
command. He is a typewriter repair man 
who began business with fifty cents, and 
a “million dollars in ideas and courage," 
and who owns the largest typewriter ex- 
change in northern Ohio. n success is 
due to a thorough knowledge of all makes 
of typewriting machines and of office 
appliances, and to his native talent as an 
advertiser and salesman. i 
To quote his own words, he entered the 
“typewriter game” when he was fifteen 
and spent ten years ‘‘doctoring type- 
writers that were flirting with death, and 
others that seemed to be- crippled for 
life.” But after Hanson got through with 
them those degenerate old machines were 
as "good as new." All this time he was 
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studying advertising, and considering the 
possibility of going into business for him- 
self. 

Lack of capital stared him in the face 
at every turn. Furthermore, he was 
several hundred dollars in debt. Then he 
asked his wife what she thought about 
such a venture. 

“Keep on with your regular job,” she 
advised. ‘‘You cannot start without 
money; but maybe you can save enough 
in a few years. You know you only had 
nave dollars when you got mar- 
ried. 

“All right," Hanson replied decisively. 
“Tf I could begin married life with twenty- 
five dollars, I'll take a chance and start 
business without money." 

Fhe day he made that eventful decision 
he had fifty cents in his pocket, and “a 
million dollars in ideas in d head." 

His plan was to canvass the office 


buildings in search of machines that 
needed rename; but first he had to have 


a place where he could do the fixing. So 
he rented "space" exactly two by four 
feet, in an exchange on a second floor 


owned by his former employer. His 
“shop” consisted of a bench for which he 
arranged to pay ten dollars a month, to 
be worked out by repairing machines for 
his landlord. 

He picked out the old Arcade building, 
with the expectation of calling at every 
office, beginnmg at the top and working 
down. Right off the bat he ran across a 
concern that had seventy machines very 
much in need of repair. 

“The purchasing agent was pretty 
sore,” Hanson explained. “They had 
met with a lot of trouble in getting their 
typewriters repaired right. And I did not 
blame them. All the machines looked as 
if they would have to go to the sanitarium 
for six months’ rest, while others had been 
laid away for dead.” 

Hanson told the purchasing agent what 
ailed the machines, and then proposed: 

“Let me take them to my hospital and 
give them special treatment. I will 
guarantee to fill them full of pep, and 
make them almost as good as the day they 
were created.” 

“How will you make your guarantee 
effective," asked the canny purchasing 
man. 

“You use the machines for thirty days 
after I get through with them," replied 
Hanson, “and if you are not entirely 
satisfied, I will not accept one penny. 
And, furthermore, I will pay you for the 
trouble and loss of time I have caused 

ou. 

* All right, Doc," replied the agent, 
falling in with Hanson's hospital termi- 
nology, “but I want to say that you are 
taking a big chance." 

Hanson rejuvenated the seventy type- 
writers and returned them to the owners. 
The purchasing agent was so pleased that 
he not only paid the bill promptly, but 
employed anon to inspect all the type- 
writers once a month for a year, and make 
repairs as needed. This concern was his 
first customer and Hanson is still looking 
after its machines, which goes to show 
that his slogan of “ complete satisfaction" 
is really a money-maker. 

Hanson obtained orders and delivered 
during the day, and made repairs at 
night. Thus, for the first year or two, he 
worked night and day. As his business 
expanded he rented first one room, then 
another, until now he has leased five 
rooms for five years on the second floor 
of a down-town office building, and has 
formed the Hanson Typewriter Service 
Company, with a staff of fifteen special- 
ists. 

He used original advertising and selling 
ideas from the very outset. dw place of 
business is a “typewriter hospital,” and 
the repair shop is the “‘operating-room.” 
The outside “doctor”? who responds to 
“emergency calls” carries a grip that 


looks like a medicine case, on one side of 
which appear the bold words, “Let me 
flirt with your typewriter." Of course he 
attracts attention, provokes smiles and 
mirth wherever he goes, and brings in 
more business. 

One of his selling methods is to watch 
the want ads for signals of distress from 
concerns in need of stenographers. Such 
advertisers immediately receive a letter 
from Hanson, containing this exhorta- 
tion: ‘‘Give that new stenographer a good 
start by having the typewriter working 
to perfection. Make the work a pleasure 
instead of a grind. Do you know that an 
old run-down machine can do more 
damage to a stenographer's nerves than 
anything else? You owe it to yourself ‘as 
well as to the new stenographer to have 
that machine repaired or rebuilt.” 

In addition to other advertising, 
Hanson maintains a “Typewriter Ambu- 
lance," which is a striking way of desig- 
nating his automobile delivery wagon. 
The ambulance is painted red with gold 
lettering on the sides, back, ends, and 
even on the top, for the benefit of the 
curious who look out of the upper win- 
dows. An effort was made to obtain per- 
mission to use an ambulance gong, but 
the city authorities did not approve of the 
idea. This ambulance calls for "sick" 
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typewriters, and leaves good ones for use 
while the ailing ones are being "operated 
upon.” Hanson and his associates aver 
that they are the only “doctors” in 
Cleveland who can truthfully say that 
they have never lost a case. 

All of the foregoing activities are good; 
but they would not quite explain Hanson's 
success without his remarkable guarantee. 
When he started out he found people very 
skeptical. They were afraid he could not 
deliver the goods, or that they would be 
swindled in some way. He met that atti- 
tude in the very first office he visited. 
So he decided to guarantee satisfaction. 
The guarantee reads: “Complete Satis- 
faction or Your Money Back Plus 13 
Per Cent.” 

“Tt is a great time-saver and a wonder- 
ful business getter,” Hanson declared 
emphatically. ''In the first place it does 
away With a lot of argument and selling 
talk. And, when you get right down to it, 
‘satisfaction’ is really what we are buying 
and selling. Finding out what a customer 
really wants and- satisfying him is the 
kind of salesmanship that creates good 
will and lasting business. We are not 
alone in this policy. An increasing num- 
ber of concerns of various sizes stand 
ready to refund money in cases of dis- 
satisfaction; but I believe we are the only 
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business in the country that refunds the 
price plus 13 per cent." 

*And how much have you actually 
paid out in making this guarantee good ?" 

* We have lost about ten dollars, and 
gained thousands because of it. You 
would think that people would want to 
take advantage of such an offer, but that 
has not been our experience. When dis- 
satisfaction arises from something that 
we can easily fix, that ends the matter. 
You see, the guarantee is a great protec- 
tion to us. Knowing that he is entitled to 
his money back with 13 per cent, the 
customer is quick to let us know if any- 
thing goes wrong, and that gives us a 
chance to make it right. Dissatisfaction, 
sometimes over trifles, coupled with a 
feeling that they have been swindled, is 
the thing that causes many people to go 
from one store to another. 4 concern that 
puts satisfaction ahead' of profits is sure to 
grow. I have staked the success of my 
business on that policy. If a man cannot 
guarantee satisfaction, or is unwilling to 
do so, he either lacks confidence in his 
proposition or in himself. And if he lacks 
such confidence how can he expect the people 
to have confidence in him? Without confi- 
dence on the part of buyers it is impossible 
to build up a big business in any line.” 

A. S. GREGG 


She Built Her Own Home—Singlehanded 


EOPLE are coming from miles 
around Buffalo to see the house 

which a woman, withoüt any 

training in the building trades, 

has built, entirely unaided, from 
the digging of the cellar to the shingling of 
the roof. 

Although the actual work began only last 
fall, Mrs. Susan Scott has been planning 
her house for five years. Left without a hus- 
band's aid, with two 
small children to sup- 
port, and with little 
more than ten dollars 
capital, Mrs. Scott | i 
paid the bulk of her | © M 
cash, ten dollars, as 
first payment on a 
plot of land in the 
South Buffalo suburb, 
which had always 
seemed to her the 
most desirable part of 
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the city in which to 
live. With the balance 
of her money she 


bought a second-hand 
tent, pitched it by the 
creek that ran at the 
edge of her newly 
acquired plot and 
bade the children wel- 
come to their new 
home. 

For a whole summer 
she and the two young- 
sters lived in the tent. 
The mother dug up 
the whole plot, planted 
and cultivated it, and 
sold the product of her 
labor in the city. The 
embryo truck farm 
yielded enough profit 


Mrs. Susan Scott, and the 
home she built without 
training or capital or 
sacrifice of French heels. 
She says to you who want 
to own your own home, 
“Of course, you have to 
do a pile of thinking and 
figuring and watching, 
but after that it's easy 
—if you want to do it 
as much as I did!" 


to enable her to buy lumber and tools to 
build a one-room house when cold weather 
made tenting impossible. The single room 
served as kitchen, living-room and bed- 
room for the three, until Mrs. Scott felt 
that she had enough money to start the 
more commodious dwelling which was her 
ambition. 

Meanwhile, whenever she found time 
between the endless odd jobs which were 


the means of her support, Mrs. Scott 
watched carpenters, masons, painters, at 
their work. She noticed the tools they 
used, drew pictures to help herself remem- 
ber the tools and their uses, watched the 
construction of houses in every stage of 
building to see the kind of lumber used for 
the different parts. At home she made 
accurate plans of the house she wanted, 
drew sketches by the dozen and, as she 
is good at figures, she 
had all her dimensions 
mathematically cor- 
rect. 

When she started 
making the rounds of 
the lumber yards and 
hardware stores, the 
salesmen had as many 
laughs at her expense 
as the ladies in de- 
partment stores have 
when a mere man tries 
to buy some ruching 
or to match a sample of 
silk. Often when her 
complicated explana- 
tion of ths shape of the 
tool and a vivid (at 
least it seemed so to 
her) demonstration of 
how it worked, failed 
to bring a light of 
understanding to the 
clerk, she would ask 
permission to look 
through the boxes and 
drawers for the thing 
she wanted. And she 
never stopped looking 
till she found it. 

The plastering was 
the first piece of work 
that Mrs. Scott will- 
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ingly relinquished to other hands. She had 
heard that plastering would spoil her hair. 
And even if she does spend days at a time 
in overalls, laying bricks, and putting on 
shingles, Mrs. Scott is as proud of her fone 
brown hair as any woman who spends her 
days being essentially feminine. So she 
paid a man thirty-five dollars to do the 
plastering. The work of putting in the 
plumbing and the lighting system had to 
e given over to expert workmen, too— 
the city building code necessitated that. 
And there ended outside assistance; to 
Mrs. Scott it seemed almost intrusion. 
Speaking of the man's attire, which 
she wears to facilitate her work, even 
when she has donned it hers is not the 
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thorough disguise of a Dr. Mary Walker. 
Her feet tell the tale. She was always used 
to wearing high French heels, and, 
womanlike, she just couldn't be com- 
fortable in anything else. So French heels 
she wore, despite their incongruity with 
overalls. And the sight of a nondescript 
figure in blue jeans and high heels shin- 
gling a gabled roof caused a good deal of 
amusement among the passersby. 
Nowadays no one who does not know 
the history of its construction ever stops 
to look at the brown bungalow, unless to 
admire its cozy appearance. For the out- 
side work is finished, even to the cement- 
ing of the sidewalk and the rolling of the 
lawn, and it looks just like any other 


well-built, snug little suburban bungalow. 

The inside work is just as expertly done 
as the outside. Mrs. Scott now is working 
on the wood trim in the living-rooms; but, 
womanlike, she already has the curtains 
up. And in a few weeks, when she has 
learned to put the little pieces of porcelain 
in their place neatly, she will have what 
every woman cherishes—a tiled bath- 
room. 

The house will then be complete— 
kitchen, living-room, dining-room, bath- 
room and two bedrooms. 

The two children are only six and eleven 
now; but they are as proud as the pro- 
verbial Punch of their courageous mother. 

ALICE FOX PITTS 


A “Baitologist” and His Fishworm Farm 


ULTIVATING worms—long, 
slimy worms of the common 
old angle variety—is the job 
of Julius Otto, the greatest 

*baitologist" in Georgia and, 
in all probability, in the United States. 
He is the owner of a fishworm farm, the 
only one on earth, so far as he has ever 
been able to discover. Besides that, he is 
president of the Georgia State Fair Asso- 
ciation and vice president of the biggest 
hide and leather concern in the South. 

It was thirty-two years ago that Mr. 
Otto started his bait farm in the p anas 
cellar of his harness factory, in Macon, 
Georgia, and since that time he has raised 
thousands of gallons of worms for the an- 
glers of Dixie. This fishing 
season he raised from early 
youth sixty-six gallons of 
squirmers, worth  approxi- 
mately five dollars a gallon. 

He was watching the “‘wig- 
glers" grow, with a look of 
utter satisfaction and admira- 
tion on his face, when I called 
to see him. The ‘‘wigglers,” 
all unconscious. of his admira- 
tion, were sliding along in 
soft, black dirt—the finest 
thatcould be purchased. There 
were twenty-six wooden boxes 
of them, arranged in three 
rows on the cellar floor. 

“Tm getting ready to work 
these worms over," Mr. Otto 
explained, rubbing the palms 
of his hands together with a 
satisfied air. “You see, I buy 
them from negroes, little pick- 
aninnies, four and five years 
old, and old mammies, seven- 
ty-five and eighty, from all 
over the county, who bring 
them to me every year in the 
early spring. They carry 
them in buckets, broken jars, 
boxes, and old shoes, inj by 
the time they get to town the 
worms are often badly bruised 
and battered. I buy them 
every evening at dusk until I 
have enough to supply the de- 
mand of the fishermen who 
depend on me for their bait. I 
transfer them to these wooden 
boxes filled with damp, rich 
earth, and work them over." 

He pulled on big gauntlets to 
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After 


many experiments, 


prepare for the ‘‘dirty work." He stooped 
over one of the boxes and began removing 
the top layer of soil—worms and all. When 
he finished scraping off the first few inches 
of dirt no worms were in sight. Those 
which had their heads or tails—whichever 
they were—exposed wiggled rapidly in 
= squirmed down to the bottom of the 
OX. 

“Ah, they will not come up any more 
now until I feed them," the “ baitologist”’ 
declared happily. '"Ihose top worms I 
scraped off were either dead or too badly 
bruised to keep. All those now left in the 
box are healthy and worth cultivating. 
You can always tell when they are sick, 
because they never go down dees in the 


You'll never catch a Dixie angler digging worms; not while 
he can call at Julius Otto's bait farm and buy fat, hand-fed 
*wigglers'" for five dollars a gallon. 
that no one, including the Bureau of Fisheries at Washing- 
ton, knew anything about the proper food for angleworms. 
he discovered that nothing 
makes them so healthy and happy as sirup and water 


Mr. Otto found out 


earth. Now, when I put the crocus sacks 
over them they will come to the top; but 
not until then." 

Mr. Otto pointed to a dozen boxes cov- 
ered with damp sacks, and explained that 
the bait in those boxes had already been 
worked over. They needed only a few more 
weeks of proper feeding to make fine bait. 

sT feed them on sirup and water,” he 
said. “I dip crocus sacks in a mixture of 
half water and half sirup and lay them over 
the boxes of dirt and worms. The mixture 
soaks down into the earth. The worms eat 
it and thrive on it. In a few more weeks 
these little ones here will be big, good- 
sized fellows.” 

The ‘‘wormologist” held in his hand 
several slim worms, which 
wiggled about actively. 

“These are as healthy now 
as they can be," he added 
proudly. “All they need is 
careful feeding." 

No one ever told Mr. Otto 
to feed angleworms on sirup 
and water. He discovered 
that they had a “sweet tooth,” 
after years and years of ex- 
perimenting. He tried practi- 
cally every mixture known to 
man, he said, before he found 
out that sirup and water 
agreed with them better than 
Ms rk diet. 

e feeds his worms regu- 
larly once a week during the 
cultivation season, by redip- 
ping the crocus sacks in sirup 
and water. By the end of the 
season the wigglers have con- 
sumed not only all the sweet 


down to them, but the crocus 
sacks, too. 
The ‘‘baitologist” began 
his fishing-worm farm to sup- 
ly with bait the Gridiron 
quitus Club, one of the most 
famous fishing clubs in the 
South, of which he was organ- 
izer and is now president. The 
great problem during the club's 
early existence was where to 
get bait, and how to keep it 
alive. Mr. Otto solved those 
roblems with his farm. Now 
e not onl 
members, but hundreds of oth- 
ers as well. WILLIE SNOW 


concoction that has seeped ` 


supplies the club . 
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Healthy, happy boys and girls, 
iia arkling eyes and flying curls, 
i Mi Y their dashing play 
They eat Campbell's every day! 
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| Bounding health 
How much it depends on the food we eat! One 
simple rule will add as much downright pleasure to 
your eating as it will bring unfailing benefit. Eat 
good soup every day! Do it yourself and insist that 


your children gain the strength and vigor that soup 
gives. 
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Campbell's Tomato Soup 


is a shining example of how good soup stimulates 
appetite, energizes digestion, nourishes and constructs 
the body tissues. Pure tomato juices, creamery 
butter and granulated sugar are skillfully spiced and 
blended with the other ingredients to produce this 
tonic, healthful, delightful dish. You never tire of it. 


21 kinds 12c a can 
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Are You Too Fat, or Too Thin? 


I have known cases where this was true, 
and I will take them up further on. But 
the great majority of people who are 
over weight should. realize that they do 
not need to eat as much as others do. 

For instance, suppose one person eats 
three troy pounds, 36 ounces, of food, and 
assimilates one sixth of it, or 6 ounces. 
Another person eats only one pound of 
food, but assimilates three fourths of it, 
orgounces. The latter has retained more 
tiss ie-building material from one pound 
than the other has from three pounds. 

'The way to determine how much you 
should eat is not by comparing your diet 
with that of other persons, but by watch- 
ing your own weight. If you are accumu- 
lating superfluous fat, there are two 

ossible remedies: One is to eat less food. 
[he other is to burn up the excess of fat 
you already have, and to keep on burning 
“up your current supply. 

I want to make it clear that these are 
the only natural remedies: to eat less, and 
to burn up more. And, except in cases of 
disease, these two methods will dothe work. 


[ET me illustrate by a case that is fairly 
typical: A woman was complaining to 
me recently about her increase in weight. 
She was 5 feet 5 inches tall and weighed 
143 pounds, or 2.2 pounds per inch. The 
normal weight for a woman of her height 
would be about 135 pounds. She was not 
seriously beyond that figure, but she was 
gaining rather rapidly. 

When I asked-about her diet, she de- 
clared that she was afraid to reduce the 
amount of food she consumed. As it was, 
she ate only two meals a day—a light 
breakfast and a very moderate dinner at 
night. She went on to explain that she 
did a great deal of mental work, often 
putting in from twelve to fourteen hours a 
day. She averaged perhaps seven hours 
of sleep a night. She took a warm bath 
every morning, followed by a cold sponge. 
She was fond of walking, but was usually 
too tired in the evening, even when she 
did not work then, to go out. When she 
did have a free evening, she either went 
to the theatre or spent it reading in bed. 

This was the “history” of her case, and 
I want you to examine it closely. 

The diet, of course, is the first thing to 
be considered. She thought she ought not 
to eat less food; in fact, she said she often 
felt “faint from hunger." Her physician 
told her she was suffering from nerve 
exhaustion and advised her to take cream 
and other fats. 

“What am I to do?" she demanded. 
** If I don't have even the little food I now 
eat, I shall not have strength enough for 
my work. And as for taking cream and 
fats—they will make me even stouter!” 

She probably was right in not wanting 
to reduce her diet. Anyone who works 
hard mentally has to replenish the energy 
expended. But if such a person has been 
storing up fat, some fuel for producing this 
energy is already on hand. A fat person 
can live for a considerable period largely 
on this reserve supply. À certain amount 
of food should eaten; because the 
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stomach keeps in better condition if it 
has regular work to do. But I think it 
would be wiser to distribute the daily 
quota of food over three meals a day in- 
stead of taking it in two meals. 

When this woman declared that she 
often was faint with hunger, she probably 
was mistaken. She was really faint with 
fatigue. And here is the important thing: 
It was not muscular fatigue! It was mental 
and nervous exhaustion. 

Mental effort is often followed by a 
feeling of bodily weariness. But this is not 
because the tissues have been broken 
down and need to be rebuilt. Scientists 
have not been able to discover in the elimi- 
nations from the body, any evidence what- 
ever that mental effort destroys the tissues. 

The person, therefore, who has been 
doing only brain work, needs very little 
body-building food. He needs rest more 
than he needs food. And the kind of rest 
he needs is mental, not physical. 

I remember the case of a business man 
I knew some years ago. He was getting 
fat and was anxious to check the proccss. 
When I asked about his mode of life, he 
said that he worked very hard at his office 
all day, went home, ate his dinner, read 
the evening paper, lay down on the 
couch, and after a while undressed and 
went to bed. When I suggested his 
coming to the gymnasium in the evening, 
he said he couldn’t; he was too tired. 

But that man wasn’t “tired” in the 
sense that he thought he was. His body, 
that is, his muscles, could not possibly be 
tired. I finally persuaded him to “dra 
himself out” to the gymnasium, where 
put him to swimming in a tank of cold 
water. His mind was resting while his 
body was working. He lost fat, gained 
vigor, and was a hundred per cent beter 


EOPLE who want to reduce their 

weight should lead active mental lives. 
But if they are over-working in this direc- 
tion, they must get mental rest while giving 
the body something to do at the same time. 

This brings me to the subject of sleep. 
The normal person needs about eight 
hours of sleep. The woman I spoke of was 
getting seven. The person who is trying 
to reduce in weight should not take more 
than that amount. And yet, if he over- 
works mentally, he feels as if he need; 
more sleep. 

That is because his brain is crying for 
rest; and sleep is the only kind of rest he 
thinks of. But the brain can be given a 
breathing-spell in other ways. Some of 
the Harvard professors come to my 
gymnasium, after a wearing day in the 
classroom, feeling utterly fagged out. 
But when they have spent half an hour 
or so at volley ball, and finished off with 
a cold douche bath and a vigorous rub- 
down, the fag and exhaustion have dis- 
appeared. 

ow let us go on with the case of this 
woman. She eats sparingly, she is active 
mentally, and she takes only seven hours 
of sleep. Up to this point there is not 
much to alter in her habits, so far as 
weight reducing in concerned. She takes 


a warm bath in the morning, followed by 
a cold sponge. The cold sponge is good. 

But now we come to the final point. 
Her free time, which is in the evening, 
she devotes to the theatre or to reading in 
bed. Take that, in connection with the 
rest of her daily régime, and you get the 
crux of the whole matter, namely, this: 
She does not do one single, solitary thing, 
aside from her cold sponge in the morning, 
to burn up the fat she is so unwillingly 
accumulating. . 

As I said. before, there is only one 
natural way to get rid of fat. It must be 
burned up! And it is “burned up” by 
being oxidized. The air we breathe 
furnishes this oxygen. When we exercise, 
so that the heart beats more rapidly, we 
are forced to breathe more rapidly also. 
We take more air—and therefore more 
oxygen—into the lungs. We increase the 
draft, so to speak; and the fuel in the fur- 
nace, that is, the fat which is in the body 
and the food which might be transformed 
into fat, is burned up faster. 


"THIS woman, who takes no exercise, 
who spends the evening breathing the 
impure air in a crowded theatre, or read- 
ing in bed, would be remarkable if she did 
not grow fat. She has the remedy abso- 
lutely in her own hands. She can burn up 
her excess of fat if she will take exercise in 
the open air. 

But she must do this without increasing 
the amount of food taken! And right here 
is the stumbling block in the way of many: 
Exercise makes you feel hungry. But 
remember that you already have a fuel 
reserve in your accumulated fat. If you 
continue to eat sparingly, your body will 
draw on that reserve supply. Gradually 
the excess will be consul: 

The next point I want to explain is very 
important. I doubt if the average person 
understands much about what is called 
* body heat." We are exposed, sometimes 
in a single day, to changes in outside 
temperature of thirty or forty degrees. 
Yet the marvelous human mechanism 
keeps the temperature of the body from 
varying the fraction of a degree. A varia- 
tion of only a few degrees is an indication 
of serious disturbance. 

Now this is the point I want to bring 
out: three fourths of the food we eat is 
transformed, not into muscle or other 
body tissue, but into what I may call heat 
units. That seems to be the chief end and 
aim of eating. 

When a person grows fat, the layer of 
adipose tissue under the skin is almost as 
if he had put on an internal suit of 
flannels. It Lets to prevent the radiation 
of heat from the body. And the retention 
of this animal heat encourages the accu- 
mulation of more fat. 

One of the best methods of reducing 
weight is swimming—especially in cold 
water. In the first laco, it is good muscu- 
lar exercise and increases beart and lung 
action, thus furnishing the oxygen for 
consuming fat. But in addition, the cold 
water increases the radiation of heat from 


the body. 
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Invincible 
(at the right) 


Of the Perfecto $ 
type but longer. ` 
Wrapped se- ; 
curely in foil to | 
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Epicure 
(at the lefty 


Long, straight 
and slender. 
Due to its shape, 
Epicureisa very 
mild smoke. 
Full Havana Havana filler at 
filler, of course. its best and pro- 
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13c for One Price: “4 
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Perfecto 
Robt. Burns Perfecto tapers at both ends. 
Gives you the full-bodied aroma of its carefully 
selected Havana filler. Price: 


2 for 25c 13c for One 


Three Excellent Shapes 


—all Full Havana Filled 
YOUR ENJOYMENT of the full Havana filler of 
Robt. Burns is added to by the fact that you can 
select from three excellent shapes. 

The same choice Havana is used in all three sizes. 
It is carefully selected from the best crops of the 
Vuelta Arriba district. As used in Robt. Burns, this 
leaf is made mild by special curing, but without loss 
of the characteristic Havana fragrance. 


Each shape is a fine example of the art of e 
cigar making. Each must pass careful inspec- g“ 
tion before the Robt. Burns band is affixed. : 
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the Mails 


/ if you want 
Bigger Business 
If you want business to-day go afler il! 


Circularize! Use the mails—the direct 
route to people who can and will buy. 


Many firms are waiting for business. 
Others realize the opportunity of to-day, 
and are forcing business with the one real 
method that always succeeds. 


Business Getters 
20c a Thousand 


Use form letters. Use lots of them. Use 
them often. Direct them to people who 
can afford to buy. Use bulletins. Use 
price lists. Use illustrated folders. And 
print them all in your own office, without 
delay, without trouble—almost without 
expense. You can do this witha — ' 


ROTOSP£E. 


STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


'This machine prints anything that can 
be handwritten, typewritten, drawn or 
ruled. It prints lami rated letters with 
fac-simile signature—in one operation. 
20 copies or a thousand—any kind of 
paper—any size up to 8% x 16 inches. 
Clear, clean, accurate work! 


$43.50 Complete 


Think — the Rotospeed only costs you 
$43.50 complete, and yet it has semi- 
automatic feed, self-adjusting impression 
roll and six other exclusive features that 
make it quick, accurate and economical. 


Free Trial 


Test the Rotospeed at our risk in your 
own office and see how easy it is to 
operate—how much it saves you. 


Mail the coupon for samples of work, 
booklet and details of our free trial offer. 


The Rotospeed Co. 
579 East Third St., Dayton, Ohio 


Mail it NOW 


The Rotospeed Co. 

579 East Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
Send me full information about the Rotospeed Free 
Trial Offer, copy of booklet and samples of work. 


Name. 


Address. ———— — LLL 


For this reason, the fat person should 
wear light-weight clothing, should be in a 
cool room or in the open air as much as 
possible during the day, and should have 
few covers at night. He should take cool 
baths, and should exercise night and 
morning in his room while wearing little 
or no clothing. All of these things help 
him to lose body heat. 

The fat person's problem is a difficult 
one, because he always seems to be in a 
vicious circle. For instance, he must 
exercise in order to increase the heart 
action and stimulate the lungs, to provide 
more oxygen to burn up his adipose tissue. 

But when a person is fat it is hard to 
take exercise; there is the extra weight to 
be lifted or moved; and, furthermore, the 
accumulated abdominal fat interferes 
with the action of the diaphragm in 
breathing. Corpulent persons are almost 
always short of breath. So we get one of 
those vicious circles: Excess of fat causes 
breathlessness; breathlessness leads to a 
further increase of fat—and there you are. 


OMEN who have borne children are 

very likely to become fat; and the ex- 
planation is simple: They have had to eat 
for two at certain times and, having formed 
this habit, have continued it after the need 
for an extra food supply has passed. 

I have been asked why cooks, wash- 
women, and housewives so often grow 
stout. In the first place, they work in a 
very warm place, and there is little loss of 
body heat. In the second place, cooks and 
housewives eat more than they realize; 
for even the “tasting” they do in pre- 
paring three meals a day amounts to a 
good deal. The steamy air of the kitchen 
or of the laundry is very often deficient in 
oxygen. Bending over a tub is not a 

osture favorable to deep breathing. 
lousewives are often women who have 
borne children; and, as I explained before, 
there is a tendency for these women to 
grow stout. It seems, therefore, that 
obesity among household workers is ex- 
plained on the theory that they eat more 
then they need; that they do not lose 
enough body heat; that they do not get 
enough oxygen, and perhaps, in some cases, 
that they do not lead an active mental life. 

An anemic condition often leads to an 
accumulation of fat. In an anemic person 
there is a reduction of the red corpuscles 
in the blood. And these red corpuscles 
are the active agents in decomposing fat 
by oxidation. Women have fewer red 
corpuscles than men have, which partly 
explains why women are more inclined 
to stoutness than men are. 

A fat person who is pale and whose lips 
are colorless may find that this condition 
is due to anemia. I would advise such a 
person to have a blood count made. 

I may say here that the corpulent per- 
son would do well in any case to consult a 
physician, to make sure that there is no 
other physical condition which must 
be considered in connection with his 
weight-reducing régime. For example, 
swimming in cold water would be inad- 
visable for a person with a weak heart. 

I have emphasized the importance of 
reducing the amount of food so that the 
body will not have the material from 
which to make more fat. I think it is 
better to have the normal variety of food 
elements, but to scale down the quantity 
of each. 


These food elements are proteids, car- 
bohydrates, fats, oils, and certain mineral 
matters. 

The proteids include the gluten of 
flour, the albumen of the white of egg, the 
fibrin of the blood (in meat), the casein of 
cheese, and some other body-building ma- 
terials. The mineral matters include such 
elements as sodium, potassium, lime, 
iron, phosphorus, and chlorin. They are 
present to some extent in all ordinary 
foods, but are found.chiefly in salted foods 
(because of the salt), in beans, peas, 
spinach, in various nuts, and also in the 
outer layer of wheat and other grains. 

The carbohydrates and fats are the 
chief heat and energy producers. The 
carbohydrates consist of the sugar, starch, 
dextrin, and gum found in such vegetables 
as potatoes, carrots, beets, and so on; also 
in the cereals, such as wheat, oatmeal, 
corn, rice, buckwheat, and others. They 
are also found in dried fruits, raisins, figs, 
prunes, dates, apples, and so on. 

The fats include both vegetable and 
mineral oils. They occur in small quanti- 
ties in some vegetables and in the cereals, 
especially oats, Indian corn, and buck- 
wheat; but they are most abundant in 
nuts. The animal fats are found in the 
fatty meats, such as pork, bacon, mutton, 
and goose; and also in milk, cream, cheese, 
butter, and the yolk of eggs. 

Now the proteids, mineral matters, and 
water furnish the elements for building up 
and repairing the body. And the proteids, 
carbohydrates, and fats furnish energy and 
keep up the body heat. That is the main 
division of the part played by food. It is 
evident that a growing boy or girl needs 
body-building food. So does a person 
who takes strenuous exercise or does hard 
physical labor. But the sedentary person 
requires a small amount of any kind of 
food. Most women need only about four 
fifths as much food as men do who are 
leading the same kind of life. 


FAT persons should study what they 
have been eating, and if there is any 
one kind of food they have been taking in 
excess, they should cut it out for the time 
bcing. Reduce the amount of the other 
foods, but retain a varied diet. Sugar is 
easily transformed into heat; therefore 
sweets should be taken very sparingly. 
Do not eat many different dishes at one * 
meal. Get your variety by having differ- 
ent things at different meals. Eat less 
than your appetite craves. 

And exercise—exercise—exercise! This 
is hard for the corpulent person, but it 
must be done. It 1s better, however, to 
depend on exercises that are not too 
strenuous, but which can be continued for 
long stretches, such as walking, horseback 
riding, golf, hill climbing, and swimming. 
Carry exercise to the perspiring stage, if 
pois Take cold sponge or douche 

atbs. 

The case of people who are too thin can 
be quickly disposed of, for the cause and 
the treatment are practically the reverse 
of what they are in obesity. Thin people 
often do not assimilate their food. They 
are usually active, and burn up their fuel 
as fast as they get it. Because they are 
thin, they radiate body heat rapidly and 
burn their food to supply more heat. 

They should rest both body and mind, 
sleep nine or ten hours a night, wear warm 
clothing, and eat a generous diet, includ- 
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Relax for 
Health 


National Health Authorities agree 
that Relaxation is one of the vital 
needs of the age. Thousands suffer 
through the wearing down of the 
nervous system caused by continued 
high pressure. Every man, woman 
and child should Relax at least 15 
minutes each day. 


No. 0360 1 


Just Push the Button 


One great aid to complete relaxation 
is “The World's Easiest Easy Chair" 
with the exclusive Disappearing Leg 
Rest. ‘‘Push the Button" concealed 
in the right arm. Loll back to a posi- 
tion of complete relaxation. The 
back locks in that position. Change 
position at will. Merely “Push the 
Button." Back locks in any position. 


Many modern and period designs. 
Oak or mahogany. Tapestries, fine 


leathers, velours and fabricated 
leather. Moderately priced. Fully 
guaranteed. See your local dealer for 
demonstration. Attractive booklet 
sent free on request. 


Royal Easy Chair Company 
Sturgis, Michigan, U. S. A. 


‘Royal 


EASY CHAIRS 


“Push the Button — Back Reclines" 


Special No. 4 


Mahogany or walnut 
finish. “Buckskin” 
imitation Span- 

ish leather in g 
tan, blue or 
black. 

cushion seat 

over special 
springs. Dis- 
appearing Leg 

Res! 


No. 012X 


Mahogany or walnut 

finish. Tapestry or 
velour covering. 
Loose cushion 
seat over special 
springs. Disap- 
pearing Leg 
Rest. 
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ing a liberal supply of fats and carbohy- 
drates. If they have poorly developed 
muscles they should increase the amount 
of proteids also. 

If physically strong, a good program is 
to tdke a systematic course of exercise for 
a week or two, then lay off for an equal 
period. The appetite is increased by the 
exercise. And if the. person continues to 


| eat heartily during the rest period, he 


sometimes puts on flesh surprisingly. 

Any sudden and radical loss in weight 
should send one to a physician for counsel. 
But as a rule it is not a cause for alarm if 
a person is only moderately below normal 
weight. Overweight, on the contrary, 


should persistently be avoided. Here are 
some very Aani figures from the 
reports of a life insurance company: 

Among persons 45 years old, those who 
were 50 pounds over weight showed a 
mortality 5o per cent above the average. 
The mortality of those who were 70 pounds 
above normal weight was 75 per cest 
above the average. Whereas those who 
were 20 pounds under weight showed 
a mortality rate 5 per cent better than the 
best average rate. More than half the 
cases of high blood pressure are in persons 
who are twenty per cent, or more, over 
weight. These figures tell a story which 
everyone should heed. 


“EVERYBODY Thinks Everybody Else is Ungrateful,” says Ellis Parker 
Butler next month in another of his amusing and well-flavored articles. 
The real reason we love dogs, according to Mr. Butler, is because they give 
us twenty dollars’ worth of devotion for ten cents’ worth of dog meat. 


EVANGELINE S. ADAMS, who is the most famous astrologer in 
America, tells us next month a host of interesting facts about people 


who try to get ''tips" from the stars. 


Love, money, and health are 


the three things in which folks are most universally interested, 
says Miss Adams. The article contains many illuminating anecdotes. 


“I Turned Every Doorknob That’ 
Might Lead to a Sale” 


(Continued from page 27) 


that I was in Kansas City when I reached 
this decision. I thought over the towns I 
had visited; and I picked out Chicago as 
the place where I was going to make my 
start. I knew a young chap here named 
Moran, who had been a schoolmate of 
mine and who was one of the finest fellows 
in the world. He was working with one of 
the railroads. 

“I went to his boarding house when I 
got back to Chicago, and took a room 
there myself. The only thing I knew any- 
thing about, in a business way, was book- 
keeping. So I looked over the want ads 
in a dally paper, and picked out one 
asking for an "expert bookkeeper.” It 
proved to be with an envelope company; 
and although you can imagine how 
‘expert’ I was, I got the job. 

* But associating with ledgers and day 
books from morning till night wasn’t 
what I wanted to do. I've always cared 
more about human beings than anything 
else in the world. And I wanted to get 


| out among them again. 


* Finally, the office manager went off 
on a vacation and I was put in his place 
temporarily. There was one chap in 
there who was on the pay roll just because 
he was a millionaire's son. He was about 
as useful, and just as annoying, as the 
flies that used to buzz into the room in 
summer. I had been teaching Moran 
bookkeeping, and I took advantage of my 
temporary elevation to the office mana- 
ger's job to fire the millionaire's son and 
put Moran in his place. 

“There was one other important result 
of the office manager's vacation. While 
he was away I had to go to the bank to 
pay some of the firm's notes. I was so 
green about business that I thought we 


were doing the bank a favor in paying a 
note. And I said to the man I was dealing 
with: l 

“‘See here! We do our trading with 
you—' that's the phrase I was accus- 
tomed to in the South—'so why don't you 
trade with us?’ 

“He looked a bit surprised; then he 

ointed to a certain desk and said: 

*** Well, that's the man you want to see, 
over there!’ 

“T went over to the desk and said my 
little say once more. You mustn't think I 
was cocky, or impertinent. I was perfectly 
sincere, and I was courteous as I knew 
how to be. 

'The man looked at me a minute, then 
he laughed. 

“*What do you make?’ he said. 

*** Envelopes,' I told him. 

**H'mm.... Sit down.’ 

“I did sit down. And when I got up, I 
had his order for several thousand enve- 
lopes. 

* Well"—leaning back in his chair and 
drawing a long breath—‘‘that settled it! 
After that, you couldn’t have kept me at 
office work if you'd chained me to my 
seat. I was like a tiger that's tasted blood. 
Only, in this case, it was more like tasting 
the milk of human kindness and human 
interest. Believe me! That's the best diet 
in the world! I hot-footed it back to the 
office with my little order, and put in a 
request for an outside job at selling. 

“I got it pretty soon, too. Of course 
they didn't hand me any plums in the 
way of territory. I drew a section of the 
down-town district where the quantity 
of merchants was superlative, but the 

uality was inclined to be the opposite. 
mean, they weren't the big fellows. 
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Sentinels of Protection 


AR OWNERS who equip with Firestone Cord 
Tires expect the mental comfort of freedom 
from tire troubles, and the greater safety of an 
effective, scientifically constructed non-skid tread. 
They expect, too, mileage far beyond the average. 


Such faith in Firestone Cord performance extends 
to a host of users. It impelled forty-seven high- 
grade car manufacturers to adopt Firestone Cords 
as regular equipment this year. 


The reason for such confidence is found in 


Firestone quality, the record of which goes back 
twenty years to the original determination of the 
maker —whose name is on the tire—to give car 
owners ''Most Miles per Dollar.” 


The Firestone name and the Firestone pledge are 


a personal guarantee from the head of the Firestone 
organization and every member of it—all stock- 
holders in the company—that your investment in 
Firestone Tires—either Cord or Fabric—is wisely 
and economically made. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 
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Yes, the Ford One- 
Ton Truck has its Own 
Special *Hasslers" 


ND when you have equipped 
A our Ford Truck with 
assler Shock Absorbers 
you have made it a better invest- 
ment. You will add one-third to 
the length of its life. You will 
save one-third on the cost of tires 
and up-keep. Then, too, the 
easier riding means protection for 
the load, and keeps your driver 
from undue fatigue. He will en- 
joy his work, and, of course, do 
it better. 


Another big advantage is that Hass- 
lers permit the car to be driven faster, 
without injuring itself or its load, 
actually increasing the earning power 
of the truck. There is a dealer near 
you who will put them on and let 
you use them for 1o days, refunding 
all of your money if you are not en- 
tirely satisfied. Write us if you don't 
know this Hassler dealer. 


The new Hassler 
Shock Absorber for 
the Dodge Brothers 
Car. A set consists 
of four, one for each 
spring. They do 
not require change 
of any part of car. 
The lururious 
comfort you wish 
in your Dodge! 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 
1403 Naomi St. INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Robert H. Hassler, Ltd., Hamilton Ontario 
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Most of their places had two doors, a 
front one and a back one. I was so afraid 
I'd miss a trick that I went to every door 
front and back. 

“T used to say to myself, ‘Behind every 
one of these doorknobs there's somebody 
that uses envelopes!" And I turned every 
single doorknob that might lead to a sale. 

“And I didn't care how small or how 
dingy an office might be. The man who 
sat there was, in a certain sense, my host 
so long as I was on his premises. There- 
fore, I owed him as much courtesy as if he 
had been some gilt-edged magnate. I 
never went into the meanest little office 
without taking off my hat. I never puffed 
smoke into a man's face, even if his face 
was dirty. I believe in courtesy in every 
relation of life. But I don't know of any 
relation in which it is more necessary than 
in business. 

“And PIl just say right here that I 
don't believe m saving your courtesy for 
outsiders. You owe it perhaps even more 
to your associates and employees. My 
partners and I would no more think of 
treating one another rudely than we would 
think of—well, we just wouldn't think of 
it; that's all! Courtesy is the greatest 
lubricant of business that there is. 


“WELL, I worked that first territory of 
mine so hard that I fairly gutted it. 
But the trouble was that my customers 
were willing to give me more orders than I 
could accept, because my firm made only 
a limited line of envelopes. 

“Sometime before this, I had become 
acquainted with a young man named 
O'Hara and had helped him to get a job 
with the company I was working for. 
Like Moran, he was one of the finest 
fellows that ever lived. So I went to him 
now and said, ‘Tom, how would you like 
to go into business with a partner?’ 

***Who's the partner?’ he asked. 

““Mel’ I told him. 


*** You?' he said. ‘Sure!’ 
***Have you got any money?’ I asked. 
“‘No. Have you? i 


**Five hundred dollars,’ I said. ‘Will 
you chance it on that?’ 

**You bet!’ he declared. And that 
was the way this firm was started. 

“We rented a little office in the ‘ Journ- 
al’ building and began by taking orders 
which we turned over to firms that manu- 
factured envelopes. It was a brokerage 
business. All we got out of it was a small 
commission. But here was the trouble: 
Suppose you gave us an order for fift 
thousand envelopes at a dollar a thousand. 
You would ask us to bring you two or 
three thousand in advance of the complete 
delivery, so that you could see how they 
showed up. In order to do thts, we would 
have to get out that sample lot at a cost 
to us of a dollar and a half a thousand. 
That is, we would lose half a dollar per 
thousand on that part of the order. As 


the final delivery took some time, and as: 


we did not get our pay immediately on 
delivery, you can see that my poor little 
capital was in a fair way to melt away be- 
fore we could get on our feet. 

“<This will never do,’ I said to Tom. 
‘Weve got to make the envelopes our- 
selves.’ 

“So we started our ‘factory,’ by puttin 
up an old glass partition we Towed 
from the ‘Journal.’ One side of the par- 
tition was the office; the other side was 


the factory. We had an old shipping case 
for a desk. Tom sat on a box at one side; 
and I sat on a keg at the other. 

“However, we didn't do much sitting 
anyway. We were out most of the day 
trying to get orders. And at night we 
made the envelopes ourselves. I was 
married by this time; and I'd get home, 
along about midnight, with fifteen cents' 
worth of dextrine, ten cents’ worth of 
glycerin, and a quarter's worth of glucose, 
and make the ‘gum’ for the envelopes. 
Some boob had told me that it had to be 
stirred constantly for an hour while it was 
on the stove. I guess I was the boob, 
though, for I believed him. And many a 
night I've stood over the stove, stirring 
my little pot of gum until I almost went 
to sleep and fell into it. 

*We did the cutting with a machine 
belonging to a printer in the next office. 
We paid him to let us use it at night after 
he had gone home. We bought a printing 
press on the instalment plan and hired 
two girls to do the folding.by hand. So, 
you see, we really did have a factory, such 
as it was. : 

“ But we had our troubles. Starting, as 
we did, without much capital and with no 
backing or credit, the only way we could 
buy paper with which to ake our en- 
vee was to pay for it with actual cash. 

“So we got a pushcart, and Tom and I 
would go to one of the paper concerns 
when we needed supplies; and while Tom 
stayed out in front with the cart, I'd go in, 
pay the cashier for the amount of paper I 
wanted, get my receipt, take it to the 
counter, and wait my turn with the de- 
livery boys and the rest. I didn’t mind, 
because 1 used to get a thrill every time 
the man at the counter would call out, 
‘Gaw and O'Hara." I'd go up and get my 
bundle of paper, put it on my shoulder, 
and take it out to the cart. Then Tom 
would pull and I would push—and so we 
got it over to the ‘ Journal’ building. 


“DUT after that had gone on for some 

time, I went to the head of one of the 
paper companies and laid my cards on the 
table. I told him just how things were 
with us. I said that we were in the busi- 
ness to stay. And since we were, why not 
do business with us in a businesslike way? 
He agreed that I was right, and said that 
in future he wouldn't make trouble. And 
so I went on, all the way down the line. 
And that settled that question. 

"When we got past these first diff- 
culties it seemed as if the business fairly 
popped. Inside of six months we were 
occupying a whole floor of the pre 
building. Two years later we had two 
floors in the Empire Paper building. And 
three years ago we put up our own plant 
out here. Two years after O'Hara and I 
had branched out for ourselves, Moran 
joined us. He is our secretary and treas- 
urer to-day. And we three still constitute 
the whole company. 

“The business hadn't been running very 
long before I began to figure that we 
ought to have a slogan that would be a 
sort of trade-mark for us. When I went 
out getting orders, my customers used to 
ask me if I could hustle the work along and 
let them have it quickly. And I had a 
habit of saying. ‘Sure, I will! You'll get 
it P. D. Q! 

“One day it came to me in a flash that 
there was our slogan: ‘P. D. Q.'—' Price, 


[T5 soeasy! Anyone can do it! A smooth sweep of the 
brush—and immediately the pattern shines forth like new. 


And Valspar does more than beautify. A coat of this tough 
durable varnish gives Linoleum, Congoleum or Oilcloth a 
sturdy, protective surface that greatly prolongs its life. It forti- 
fies these floor coveringsagainst wear. Itmakes them proof 

je or cold—even against hot greases. 


The Famous 
Valspar 


Boiling Water Test against spilled liquids, 
In the same sure way, Valspar protects and beautifies 
floors and furniture—woodwork of all kinds, indoors and 
out. A Valsparred surface firmly resists water, weather 
and "accidents." 


Anything that's worth varnishing—is worth Valsparring. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1832 


New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
W. P. Fuler & Co., Pacific Coast ; 


i This coupon is worth 20 cents 
VALENTINE 'S VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 


Special Offer 


For your dealer's name and 15c in stamps, we will send you a 35c sample 
can of Valspar or Valspar Varnish Stain—enough to finish a small table or 
chair. Fill out the coupon. 
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Paint Your Car 
with Murphy 


Da-cote 


Whostarted it? 


The thing that puzzles us is who is re- 
sponsible for the tremendously increasing 
pularity of Murphy Da-cote and Murphy 


nivernish. Are men becoming more 
handy and thrifty, or are women merely 
exerting their influence on men? 


At any rate, greatly more than a million 
men have phate | their cars at home 
with Murphy Da-cote and thousands of 
women have applied the magic touch of 
Univernish to their homes. 


Of course, these fine Murphy products have 
been advertised and everyone knows the 
wonderful reputation of Murphy Varnishes 
—invisible preservers of beautiful surfaces 
for over half a century. 


But beyond that, someone is responsible for 
this great national home-painting movement. 
It's either men or women. We'd like to know 
which. 

Anvone can use Da-cote to renew his car. No 
skill is required. Takes only a few hours. The 
cost is negligible, and the results are remarka- 
ble. Da-cote comes in black and white and 
ten popular colors—any combination you 
might want. 

And Univernish is equally ideal for the home. 
It brings back new life to any surface that 
looks old. Gives a finish hard and smooth as 
glass. Even boiling water cannot affect it. 
Comes in clear varnish and six transparent 
wood colors—Mahogany, Light Oak, Dark 
Oak, Bog Oak, Walnut and Green. 


Write us for color cards and dealer’s name. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


}) Cuicaco 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal 
Canadian Associate 


Delivery, Quality!’ We adopted it, and 
it is our recognized symbol. 

“We had some funny times. As soon 
as we could, we got a little roadster and 
used that as a sales car. But that lonesome 
little car used to kind of bother me. On 
the side of it was our trade-mark, ‘P. D. 
Q. So I had some big colored labels 
printed, reading: ‘Sales Car No. 1’ and 
so on, up to ‘Sales Car No. 8'. Each one 
was a different color: and every day or 
two I'd take off one label and substitute 
another. I figured that our customers 
would notice these labels and think we 
had a whole fleet of cars. 

“This factory, with its equipment, 
represents close to a million dollars. But 


| if you asked me what its sentimental value 


to me is, I'd tell you in all honesty that 
there aren't enough billions of dollars in 
this country to represent that. It is the 
outcome of seven years of work, every 
minute of which I have enjoyed. We have 
a picked organization: two hundred men 
and women, who seem to be happy here. 
We always have a waiting list of people 
who want to come with us. 


| “T NEVER have taken a cent out of the 


business, except my salary. That is 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year now, 
and my family and I can have a good time 
on that. My profits go back into the busi- 
ness. When we built the factory, we tried 
to make it a place where people could 
work in comfort and with pleasure. Some 
folks thought I was the champion squirrel 
when I had the overhead framework in 
the main factory trimmed with artificial 
vines and flowers. But why not make a 
factory attractive? More people work 
there than in the private offices. 

“And, by the way, it's rather a joke to 
talk about ‘private’ offices in this plant. 
Everybody around the place can come 
into my office, and everybody does come. 

“We have a place up on Long Lake, 
where our employees can go and stay 
without charge. It accommodates about 
forty at a time. In summer we don’t run 
the factory on Saturdays; and they can 
spend the week-end up there when they 
want to. We’re helping them to buy 
homes, too. If they have five hundred 
dollars to put into a home, we give them— 
not lend them—five hundred dollars to go 
with it. About twenty homes have been 
purchased by our employees since we 
started this plan. 

"We've bought two houses next to the 
factory and we rent apartments in them 
to our employees lower than they can get 
them elsewhere. We have a playground 
for the children of the neighborhood. 
When I was a kid, I couldn't have told 
po much about the streets in my town— 

ut I knew a lot about the alleys! I 
wanted the children around here to have 
some place besides alleys to play in. We 
have started a savings plan for our people, 
under which they are putting more than 
thirty thousand dollars in the bank every 
year. 

“Those are some of the ways I have a 
good time in business. You see, I believe 
that if you don’t enjoy your work, you 
won’t make it amount to much. I come 
to the factory at eight-thirty in the morn- 
ing and stay here an hour. Then I go in 
my car to call on my customers. All my 
appointments are arranged in advance. 
In this way, I can make a lot of calls 


before luncheon. At two o'clock I am 
back here for the rest of the day. . 

“I don't do as much in the selling end of 
the business as I used to do, because I 
haven't the time. But I don't think PI 
ever give it up entirely. Selling is the life 
ofa business. Every man who is concerned 
in the direction end of this business has 
had some experience in selling. I believe 
they should have it, because then they 
understand what it means to the salesman 
to have his promises to the customers 
carried out here in the factory. The 
people in the accounting department— 
well, you might think they didn't have 
any interest in selling. But we give them 
‘sales talks’ just the same. It Telps. for 
instance, if the credit man knóws some- 
thing of what the salesman is up against. 

"As for the delivery boys—well, 
there's a chance for salesmanship, isn't 


there? A boy that pounds into the office `` 


with his hat on and slams a box down any 
old place makes a fine impression, doesn't 
he? Our boys are taught that it means 
something to this business if they go into 
an office quietly, remove their caps, and 
say, ‘Where shall I put this, sir?' When a 
boy does that, he is an asset to the busi- 
ness, and we want him to feel that he is. 
“We try to make every member of the 
organization feel that he is helping to sell 
our goods by being quick, clean, courteous 
and careful. Quick delivery is one of our 
hobbies. Sometimes a customer tele- 
hones, asking to have an order rushed to 
dem immediately. We have a special 
motorcycle service for such emergencies. 
But if i find that all our delivery people 
are out when such a request comes, I 
don't let that interfere. I simply get one 
of the special messengers' caps, put it on, 
take the stuff in my car, and deliver it in 
person. The man that has sent for it 
doesn't know that I brought it. But he 
gets it; and that's all I care about. You 
may think I'm wasting my time, as 
president of the company, to act as deliv- 
ery boy. Well, I don't do it often. And 
when I do I am securing something which 
is more necessary to a company than a 
president is; and that's satisfied customers. 


“USINESS executives are too much in- 

2 clined to think that the business 
couldn't get along without them. "That's 
all nonsense. No one is so good that there 
isn't somebody else just as good as he is, 
or better. The man who conducts his busi- 
ness so that it won't run without him is a 
poor executive. 

“The only labor trouble we've ever had 
was when one of our superintendents 
went on a lonesome strike all by himself. 
I had offered him a contract for life, with 
a share in the profits, because I wanted 
him to feel that he had an assured position 
with us. But it went to his head. He 
thought he was indispensable and that 
he could get anything he asked for. We 
let him'go on, and got another man. No 
one is absolutely indispensable in a busi- 
ness; and no one should be. The stability 
of a business demands that it stand on a 
broader foundation than the feet of one 
man. 

“One thing I learned on the stage is 
that every part must have an understudy; 
someone E in knows enough about it to 
step forward in an emergency, with the 
ability and the confidence to take up that 
rôle. 
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A view of Grant Park, a popular parking place in Chicago, where, as in other parts Copyright 1921, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
of America, “more people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind” 


"THE very evident preference of the people of America for 
Goodyear Tires for passenger cars has been openly and 
honorably earned. Year after year, without interruption or 
exception, Goodyear Tires have given them good service. 
They have delivered great mileages, of a peculiarly satisfying 
kind, distinguished by an unusual freedom from trouble. 
Their quality today is higher than ever before, and public 
preference for them is greater than at any previous time. To 
be sure of economical tire equipment on your car — make 
certain you get Goodyear Tires. More people ride on Good- 
year Tires than on any other kind. 
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Hanes 5 Big Features 


Hanes Staunch Elastic Shoulders made with service- 

doubling lap seam. They fit right and have lots 

of give for every motion. 

Hanes Tailored Collarette won't gap or roll. Fits 
2 moy around your neck always, and keeps the 

wind out. 


Hanes Elastic Cuffs are made far stronger and bet- 
ter than the usual cuff. They fit the wrist firmly, 
they won't flare or rip from the sleeve. 


4 Hanes Closed Crotch is cut and stitched a special 
way that really keeps it closed. 


5 Hanes Elastic Ankles hold their shape through re- 
peated washing. mier don't bunch over the tops 
of your shoes. They fit always. 


You'll Get Top Comfort 
and Bottom Prices in 


Hanes Winter Underwear 


You'll be mighty thankful for Hanes Winter Underwear when 
you have to shiver out of the sheets, those nippy mornings this 
winter. But when you pull that warm, cottony fabric up around 
your legs, it will thaw the chills right out of you. It snugs firm 
and close without the least trace of bind. 


And right now you can get Hanes Winter Underwear at a 
tremendous reduction in price. "There's a big drop in the Hanes 
prices this year. Hanes is so full of comfort, durability and 
service that it stands head and shoulders above any underwear 
at anywhere near its price. 


Look at those wear-giving features listed in the illustration. 
Realize that the fine quality buttons are put on to stay, and 
that the buttonholes hold their shape and won't break. Hanes 
value is in a class by itself. 


We know what satisfaction Hanes Underwear will hand out. 
And the Hanes Guarantee assures you that satisfaction. Read it. 

See Hanes Winter Underwear at your dealer's. It iucludes 
warm, sturdy, heavyweight union suits, and shirts and drawers, 
as well as mediumweight, silk trimmed union suits that extra 
warm-blooded men are so keen about. 

Hanes for Boys—lIf you're the parent of a healthy, lively 
boy, you'll give him the cold weather protection he needs by 
fitting him out with Hanes Boys' Union Suits. Made in sizes 
from 2 to 16 years. Two to four year sizes have drop seat. 


E 
RAD Many 


Hanes Guarantee 


We guarantee Hanes Under- 
wear absolutely—every 
thread, stitch and button. 
We guarantee to return your 
money or give you a new 
garment if any seam breaks. 


If your dealer can’t 
supply you with Hanes, 
wrile us immediately. 


ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Not Sturmanor-\ou'0l want to wear danu Naiaseok Vien Suit! 


“For that reason, no one must make a 
secret of how his work is done. He must 
teach his understudy, or several under- 
studies. And he must give them a chance 
to take responsibilities, so they won’t have 
cold feet—as the ‘Johnny Jones’ under- 
study did—when the emergency arises. 

i People talk about the secret of success 
and wonder what it is. It seems to me 
there are a good many elements in it. I’ve 
told you some of the things which have 
contributed to our success here. But I 
think that if you will examine them, you'll 
find that every one of them is tied up to 
a single central idea—our relations to the 
people we deal with: our customers outside, 
and our own folks within theorganization. 

“When I was playing in ‘Little Johnny 
Jones’ I had a song about ‘Life’s a funny 
proposition after all.’ I used to walk 
down to the front of the stage, when the 
time came for that song, pick out some- 
body sitting a few rows back in the center, 
and sing the first few lines straight to him. 
Then I'd sing a few lines directly at an- 
other person off to the right. And next 
I'd pick a man off to the left. 


T WHAT had I accomplished? Ihad got 
these fellows out there to boost for 
me! At the end of the first verse, they led 
the applause. And when you've got some- 
body to lead. a good many others are sure 
to join in; because, as I said before, en- 
thusiasm is more contagious than small- 
pex, or measles, or anything else. In the 
second verse I would pick three or four 
more persons; back in the orchestra, up 
in the balcony, and so on up to the top 
allery. And so I made for the song a 
Bunch of boosters who carried the crowd 
with them. 

“In business you can try to make 
everybody a booster; because you’re not 
playing a one-night stand. You’re trying 
to make your ‘run’ last your whole life- 
time—and longer. 

“ And there's one other thing I learned 
on the stage that has been a help to me. 
I learned, from watching. audiences, that 
people are all the same in one respect: 
they like cheerfulness and courtesy and 
optimism. They like to smile. Some of 
them think they don't. They pride them- 
selves on being so solemn that a funeral 
would look like a May party compared 
with them. But there isn't such a thing 
as a frown that won't come off. 

“T must say I'd rather be greeted with 
smiles than with frowns. I don't confine 
that to my business policy either. I don't 
smile just to get an order for envelopes. 
I know every traffic cop along the routes 
I generally follow. They all have a smile 
and a wave of the hand for me, and I have 
the same for them. It’s the same with the 
street cleaners. 

“‘They’re not my customers and proba- 
bly never will be. I don’t want you to 
think I’m talking about a sort of hired- by- 
the-day smile that is used for business 

urposes only. I mean that you’ve got to 
fave the kind of interest in human beings 
that makes you want to smile. If you 
really have that interest, you won't be 
thinking about what you're doing with 
your face. You'll be thinking about what 
you can do to serve the other fellow. If 
he happens to be a customer, or a possible 
customer, then—according to my theory, 
at any rate—you have found the secret of 
success." 


*He's Lucky" 


M 
i} 


—They say in Denver 


But luck alone doesn’t give a man a million-dollar business in five years 


HERE are many men in Denver 
who remember him, five years ago, 
as a clerk. In those days some of them 
said: ‘There is nothing in this idea of 
Gregory's that business can be studied 
at home; it doesn't get you anywhere." 


And to-day when he is the head of 
the company where he used to clerk, 
those same men will tell you that he 
was “lucky,” and let it go at that. 


But he himself has a different ex- 
planation; and because it may be of 
help to other men he has allowed the 
Alexander. Hamilton Institute to tell 
the story here. 


The vision of bigger things 


IS name is George G. Gregory, 
and he went from Kentucky to 
Colorado Springs in 1908, and began 
work in Macy's Pharmacy at a salary 
of $5 a week. No special luck about that. 


A set-back in health caused him to 
seek outside work for a while; and in 
1910 he was back in a drug store as a 
soda-clerk at $65 a month. Later he 
resigned to become clerk in a whole- 
sale drug house, and to finish at night 
his own training as a pharmacist. 


Graduating in 1913, he became as- 
sistant pharmacist in the Scholtz Drug 
Company; and in 1916, when he had 
become manager of the Branch store, 
.he enrolled with the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute. 


Surely there is no special element of 
good fortune in such a career; thoü- 


sands of men who entered business in 
1908 were farther along in 1916 than 
George G. Gregory. 


But with the Institute's Course there 
came a change; he began to think in 
bigger terms, to dare to plan a really 
large success. Feeling sure of his 
ground he resigned his job and em- 
barked in business for himself, owning 
a part interest at first in a little store, 
later other stores until there were seven 
in the chain. And in January 1920 he 
purchased the Scholtz Drug Company, 
forming a million dollar corporation. 


Just 5 years—why wait 15? 


N just five years from the days when 
he clerked behind the counter, he 
came: back as President and chief 
owner of the corporation for which 


he had clerked. 


Five years to cover the ground that, 
in most lives, requires fifteen or twenty! 


To say that such a man is made by 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
would be an absurdity. Successful 
men make themselves; nothing could 
have prevented Mr. Gregory's progress. 


But the Institute can claim this, and 
Mr. Gregory's written testimony sup- 
ports the claim, that by its training the 
path to success is shortened. Its 
Course helped him to see clearly and 
think large; and gave him confidence 
to attempt big things because he had 
appropriated for himself the experience 
and methods of the most successful 
leaders in American business. He knew 


business facts; and knew that he knew 
them. 


You know what a year of your 
life is worth 


O mancanforecastopportunities. Tomorroto 

an opportunity may come to you, and pass 

you by, because you have not the knowledge and 

self confidence to grasp it. And it may not return 
for three years or five years or ten. 

Ultimately you will arrive at the point where 
you want to be, but how much is it worth to you 
to arrive while you are still young? How much 
more will you enjoy the fruits of success if you 
can reach them in five years instead of fifteen? 
How much is a year of your life worth to you? 

Surely it is worth the little effort required to 
get the full facts about the training that has 
meant so much to Mr. Gregory and to thousands 
of other successful men. 


"Forging Ahead in Business" 


N 1916 Mr. Gregory sent for the Institute's 
120-page book “ Forging Ahead in Business.” 
The book has been ten times revised since then; 
it is a vastly better book, one that every business 
man’s library ought to have. The hour that Mr. 
Gregory spent with it was the most valuable 
hour in his business life. Will you spend an hour 
with it, getting for yourself at first hand, the 
full facts about the Modern Business Course 
and Service? The book is sent without obliga- 
tion to thoughtful men; send for your copy today. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business" 
which I may keep without obligation. 


Name 


Business 
Address 


Business 
Position 


Canadian Address, C. P. R. Building, Toronto; Australian Address, 8a Castlereagh Street, Sydney 


Copyright, ro2r, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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FIRST FLOR 
Designed for the Service Department, American Face Brick Association 


This airy, sunny cottage is one of the designs in our “Face Brick Bungalow and Small House 


Plans.” The large porch, ample living and sleeping 


uarters, and the generous windows, 


assuring plenty of light and ventilation, combine to make this an exceptionally livable house. 


Beautiful, Economical Face Brick Homes 


"pue joyand satisfaction of your new Face Brick house 
is only enhanced by the years. Time mellows its 
beauty, weather cannot mar it, and age does not under- 
mine its strength. It will serve you a lifetime and be a 
heritage to your children. 

Costing but a little more than less beautiful and less 
enduring materials, it becomes in a few years the most 


` economical house you can build; for the Face Brick house 


depreciates almost imperceptibly, requires no repairs and 
little painting around doors and windows, and saves 
money in fuel costs and insurance rates. 

“The Story of Brick} an artistic booklet with numerous 
illustrations, discusses these matters in detail. It has much 
helpful information for all who intend to build. Sent free. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” are 


issued in four booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 


5-room houses, 6-room houses, and 7 to 8-room houses, in 
all sixty-four, each reversible with a different exterior 


design. These designs are unusual and distinctive, com- 
bined with convenient interiors and economical con- 
struction. The entire set for one dollar. Any one of the 
booklets, 25 cents, preferably in stamps. 

We have the complete working drawings, specifications 
and masonry quantity estimates at nominal prices. Select 
from the booklets the designs you like best and order 
the plans, even if you are not going to build now, for 
their study will be not only interesting and instructive, 
but helpful in formulating your future plans for a home. 

You may want “The Home of Beauty,” fifty designs, 
mostly two stories, representing a wide variety of arch- 
itectural styles and floor plans. Sent for 5o cents in stamps. 
We also distribute complete working drawings, specifica- 
tions and quantity estimates for these houses at nominal 

rices, : 
: Address, American Face Brick Association, 1136 
Westminster Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


The Blue Circle, by ELIZABETH JORDAN 


The Blue Circle 


(Continued from page 9) 


with growing irritation. He described his 
interview with. Renshaw, while Verity's 
expression, incredulous at first, changed 
tooneof deepening interest and perplexity. 

“You don't imagine there is something 
back of it?" she slowly suggested, “an ef- 
fort to get into the house and—" 

“No, no!" her grandfather testily inter- 
rupted. “The last two years of the man's 
time are fully accounted for. He has been 
in sanitariums, poor chap. Besides, 
Stanley knows all about him." 

*[ wonder what happened to him?" 

“I haven't an idea. What I want to 
know is what's going to happen to me 
under this absurd arrangement. I can't 
imagine why I let myself in for it. For a 
second or two I thought I saw a way of 
making him useful, but I don't believe it 
will work out—" He broke off. “I sup- 
pose the fellow has some magnetism." 

“Not a particle.” Verity spoke with 
conviction. "In fact, it's the other way 
around. There’s something almost repel- 
lent in him, something a little—oh, what 
is the word? well, something unhuman. 
He is unusually handsome, of course; 
there’s even a certain nobility about his 
head and face. And yet he’s like a ghost. 
Yes, that’s what I am trying to get at,” 
she added, with quiet satisfaction. “He 
looks at us as the dead might look if they 
came back—as if he had passed through 
existences and experiences we could never 
understand and could not even dream of.” 

“No doubt he has,” the old man con- 
ceded. “He affects me like a human 
draft. If he is too depressing, we will get 
rid of him.” 

He brightened as this way of escape 
occurred to him, and his relief was so ob- 
vious that Verity laughed out. At the 
sound, he brightened still more. Verity’s 
contralto laugh was a beautiful thing to 
hear, but almost as rare as it was beauti- 


ful. 
P-STAIRS, in the chamber to which 


Campbell had sent him, Renshaw was 
doing some thinking of his own. He had 
followed Jenks through the wide lower 
hall to the Colonial staircase at its end, up 
the stairs, through a large square central 
hall, and into and along a narrow side 
corridor at the right which ended at the 
“north room.” 

His first impression was that it was odd- 
ly remote from other rooms. Only one 
additional door opened from the narrow 
corridor he had traversed. The second 
reflection, as decks turned a knob and 
stood back to let him enter his new quar- 
ters, was that the room was very large and 
extremely comfortable. It had a generous 
fireplace, with waiting logs on heavy and- 
irons. An easy chair, with a table and 
shaded lamp beside it, suggested restful 
hours of reading, smoking, and reflection. 
Jenks touched an electric button and the 
shadowy room flashed into soft light which 
brought out the details of a mahogany bed 
in a far corner, facing the door, a highboy, 
a lowboy, and a large built-in wardrobe. 

Renshaw went to a window and, glanc- 
ing out, found oaks and maples crowding 
close to the house—so close, indeed, that 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Here Is the Reason for the Successful 


20- Year Record of a Great Food © 


for Brain and Body 


A Few Facts of Nation-Wide Interest 


HEN a food has withstood the test of 

over twenty years, and millions of men, 
women and children in all conditions of life have 
eaten it with relish, and thrived on it, it must 
have sterling merit. 


There are very few foods that can fulfill all the 
requirements of a complete diet. Grape-Nuts, 
with cream or milk, is one of these few. 


It furnishes an ideal diet for brain as well as 
muscle workers. Itis rich in tissue-building ele- 
ments, and in the mineral salts that nourish 
nerves, provide iron for the blood, and furnish 
phosphates for the teeth and bones. 


Served Around the World 
Grape-Nuts has helped the health and happi- 


ness of millions, not alone in America, but 
throughout many parts of the civilized world. 
Its delicious goodness and digestibility make it 
the ideal food for every person who wants to be 
at his best. 


Go to your grocer today and get a package 
of rich, nutritious Grape-Nuts. Eatitasa cereal 
with cream or milk at breakfast, or make it into 
an appetizing pudding for lunch or dinner. 


You can order Grape-Nuts anywhere and 
everywhere; in the most exclusive hotels and in 
the most modest lunch rooms; at the largest 
and the smallest grocery stores; on palatial 
ocean liners and small lake boats; and for all of 
which there is a reason. 


Grape-Nuts—the Body Builder 


** There's a Reason” 


Made by 
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an athlete such as he had once been could 
leap from a window into the wide-spread- 
ing branches. : 

A suggestive crackle turned him back 
to the room.  Jenks, on his knees before 
the fireplace, was applying a match to the 
waiting kindling. A thread of flame re- 
connoitred lazily and decided to spread. 
The dry wood snapped in response. Dis- 
covering that he had Renshaw's atten- 
tion, Jenks rose, dusted his hands by 
slapping them together and, walking 
away, threw open the door of a second 
room. 

“The bathroom is very small, sir," the 
man apologetically explained, “and there's 
no window init. It was made two years 
ago, out of a big closet. But you will be 
quite comfortable. And you will always 
find extra linen in the closet just outside 
your door, on the corridor. That closet 
is the mate to this one." 


ENSHAW returned to the bedroom 
and its blazing fire. He found that 
Jenks had lifted the heavy traveling case 
to a small trunk stand and was unfasten- 
ing the straps. 

“T’ll attend to that, thanks," he said. 

Jenks looked surprised. 

“Don’t you want me to unpack, sir?" 

“No, I'll do that.” 

“Excuse me, sir, but Mr. Campbell re- 
gards it as a part of my duty toassist any 
gentlemen guests of his.” 

“That’s all right, but I'm not a gentle- 
man guest. I’m here to stay, and I prefer 
to look out for myself." 

Renshaw spoke pleasantly, but he was 


Even our “hurry-up breakfasts” 
are a pleasure with the Armstrong 
Table Stove. Everything is cooked 
right on the table—waffies and all 


—piping hot and delicious. 


ARMSTRONG 


TABLE STOVE 


Breakfast for Four 


WITCH on the current—almost instantly the Arm- 
strong Table Stove reaches the proper temperature. 


"Three things all cook at the same time and there is 


enough of each one to serve four people. 


Toast and waffles are browned on both sides at the 
same time. No turning is necessary. No grease for the 
waffles. The Armstrong Waffle Iron is greaseless. 


You can boil, fry, toast, steam or broil on the Armstrong 
Table Stove. A complete equipment of light, aluminum 
utensils comes with the stove: griddle, deep boiling pan, 
four egg cups and rack and toaster. 


The utensils fit snugly into position. The two heat units 
concentrate all of the heat upon them. None is wasted. 
The tilting plug that never sticks gives you perfect control 
of the stove. It costs no more to operate the Armstrong 
Table Stove than it does to use the ordinary single electric 
toaster. 


The Armstrong Table Stove is for sale by most electrical 
and hardware dealers. It costs $12.50. The waffle iron is 
$4.00 extra. Write for our booklet D. 


ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
158 W. Seventh Avenue, Huntington, W. Va. 


feeling puzzled. Standing by the fire- 
place with his elbow on the mantel and 
his detached glance drifting past the man’s 
face, he wondered, without much interest, 
why the creature was so suddenly friend- 
ly. An hour ago he had been furiously re- 
sentful of the newcomer’s presence. Now 
he seemed all eagerness and deference. 

“Are you planning to have breakfast up 
here, sir?" he respectfully inquired. 

“Good lord, no!" 

Renshaw spoke with sudden irritation. 
Why the deuce was the fellow so persistent? 
Was it merely because he realized that 
the open betrayal of his antagonism had 
been unwise? Or was it—the thought 
stood stolidly at the entrance of the secre- 
tary’s mind until he finally permitted the 
unwelcome visitor to enter—was it be- 
cause Jenks knew that this newcomer was 
so abominably dependent on others that 
even at this moment every instinct in him 
was calling out for assistance? 

What he wanted was to have Jenks 
wait on him—that was the cold truth. 
His dislike of the man had nothing to do 
with the matter. He would have accepted 
help from anybody, and Jenks, being 
present, was the obvious person to render 
it. He wanted Jenks to unpack his trav- 
eling case. He wanted him to get his 
evening clothes ready. He wanted him 
to lay out towels and soap and attend to 
all the other duties which had been per- 
formed in the expensive sanitarium which 
had swallowed Renshaw’s last dollar. 

That is, part of him wanted all this. 
He had again the odd sense of dual con- 
sciousness he had experienced so often of 
late—as if he were two men, the one a 
weakling, the other at least a critic of 
that weakling. 

*What's your name?" he asked. 
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A Startling Memory Feat 
That You Can Do 


How I learned the secret in one 


evening. It has helped me every day 


HEN my old friend Faulkner invited 
me to a dinner party at his house, 
I little thought it would be the direct 
means of getting me a one-hundred-and-fifty 

r cent. increase in salary. Yet it was, and 

ere is the way it all came about. 

Toward the close of the evening things 
began to drag a bit, as they often do at 

arties. Finally some one suggested the old 
idea of having everyone do a "stunt." Some 
sang, others forced weird sounds out of the 
piano, recited, told stories, and so on. 

Then it came to MacDonald's turn. He 
was a quiet sort of chap, with an air about 
him that reminded one of the old saying 
that ‘‘still waters run deep." He said he had 
a simple "stunt" which he hoped we would 
like. He selected me to assist him. First he 
asked to be blindfolded securely to prove 
there was no trickery in it. Those present 
were to call out twenty-five numbers of three 
figures each, such as 161, 249, and so on. He 
asked me to write down the numbers as they 
were called. 

This was done. MacDonald thén as- 
tounded everyone by repeating the entire 
list of twenty-five numbers backwards and 
forwards. Then he asked people to request 
numbers by positions, such as the eighth 
number called, the fourth number, and so on. 
Instantly he repeated back the exact number 
in the position called. He did this with the 
entire list—over and over again, without 
making a single mistake. 

Then MacDonald asked that a deck of cards 
be shuffled and called out to him in their 
order. This was done. Still blindfolded, he 
instantly named the cards in their order 
backwards and forwards. 
And then, to further 
amaze us, he gave us the 
number of any card 
counting from the top, or 
the card for any number. 

You may well imagine 
our amazement at Mac- 
Donald's remarkable feat. 
You naturally expect to 
see a thing of this sort on 
the stage, and even then 

ou look upon it as a trick. 
But to see it done by an 
everyday business man, 
in plain view of everyone, 
blindfolded aad under 
conditions which make 
trickery impossible, is as- 
tonishing, to say the least. 


own home. 


“Reth Memory 


* * *xok 


ON THE way home 
that night I asked 
MacDonald how it was 
done. He said there was 
really nothing to it— 
simply a memory feat, 
the key to which anyone 
could ag. i learn in one 
evening. Then he told me 
that the reason most peo- 
le have bad memories is 
cause they leave memo- 
ry development to chance. Anyone could do what 
he had done, and develop a good memory, he said, by 
following a few simple rules. And then he told me 
exactly how to do it. At the time I little thought 
that evening would prove to be one of the most 
eventful in my life, but such it proved to be. 

What MacDonald told me I took to heart. In one 
evening I made remarkable strides toward improving 
iy memory and it was but a question of days before 
I learned to do exactly what he had done. At first I 
amused myself with my new-found ability by amazing 
people at parties. My ''memory-feat," as my friends 
called it, surely made a hit. Every one was talking 
about it, and I was showered with invitations for all 
sorts of affairs. If anyone were to ask me how quickly 
to develop social popularity, I would tell him to 
learn my memory “feat” ut that is apart from 
what I want to tell you. 

The most gratifying thing about the improvement 
of my memory was the remarkable way it helped 
me in business. Much to my surprise I discovered 


who recently wrote: 


400, 


people have paid $5 or $7 fcr one of our Self-Improve- 
ment Courses—and remember no one was asked to pay 
until he had five days to examine the course in his 


Until the Independent Corporation published the 
Course," 
“Mastery of Speech,” "Drawing, Art and Cartoon- 
ing," "Reading Character at Sight," "How to Write 
Stories," "Super-Salesmanship," and other personal 
development courses, where could anyone buy similar 
ccurses for less than $15 tc $75? 

Because we want to add two hundred thousand more 


names to our list cf satisficd customers at an early 
date, we are making a 


SPECIAL PRICE $3 


(Regular Price $5 
Others sell for $15 to $75) 


Act quickly as this special cpportunity may be open 
for only a short time. Many purchasers have written 
letters similar to Robert P. Downs of Detroit, Mich., 


“I can't see how you ask so little, while cthers with 
far inferior courses get from $20 to $60 fcr theirs.” 


that my memory training had 
literally put a razor edge on my 
brain. My brain had become 
clearer, quicker: keener. I felt that 
I was fast acquiring that mental 
grasp and alertness I had so often 
admired in men who were spoken 
of as “wonders” and ‘‘geniuses.”’ 

The next thing I noticed was a 
marked improvement in my con- 
versational powers. Formerly my 
talk was halting and disconnected. 
I never could think of things to 
say until the conversation was 
over. And then, when it was too 
late, I would always think of apt 
and striking things I "might have 
said." But now I can think like a 
flash. When I am talking I never 
have to hesitate for the right 
word, the right expression or the 
right thing to say. It seems that 
all I have to do is to start to talk 
and instantly I find myself saying 
the very thing I want to say to 
make the greatest impression on 
people. 

It wasn't long before my new- 
found ability to remember things 
and to say the right thing at the 
right time attracted the attention 
of.our president. He got in the 
habit of calling me in whenever 
he wanted facts about the business. 
As he expressed himself to me, 
“You can always tell me instantly 
what I want to know, while the 
other fellows annoy me by dodging out of the office 
and saying ‘I'll look it up.’ '" 


* * x+ 


FOUND that my ability to remember helped me 
wonderfully in dealing with other people, particu- 
larly in committee meetings. When a discussion opens 
up the man who can back 
up his statements quickly 
Oo Oo Oo with a string of definite 
facts and figures usually 
dominates the others. 
Time and again I have 
won people to my way of 
thinking simply because I 
could instantly recall facts 
and figures. While I am 
proud of my triumphs in 
this respect, I often feel 
sorry for the ill-at-ease 
look of the other men who 
cannot hold up their end 
in the argument because 
they cannot recall facts 
instantly. It seems as 
though I never forget any- 
thing. Every fact I now 
put in my mind is as clear 
and as easy to recall in- 
stantly as though it were 
written before me in plain 
black and white. 

We all hear a lot about 
the importance of sound 
judgment. People who 
ought to know say that a 
man cannot begin to ex- 
ercise sound judgment 
until he is forty to fifty 
years of age. But I have 
disproved all that. I have 
found that sound judgment is nothing more than the 
ability to weigh and Judge facts in their relation to 
each other. Memory is the basis of sound judgment. 
I am only thirty-two but many times I have been 
complimented on having the judgment of a man of 
forty-five. I take no personal credit for this—it is all 
due to the way I trained my memory. 


"Paragon Shorthand,” 


* oko 

"Ee are only a few of the hundreds of ways I 

have profited by my trained memory. No longer 
do I suffer the humiliation of meeting men I know and 
not being able to recall their names. The moment I 
see a man his name flashes to my mind together with 
a string of facts about him. I always liked to read, 
but usually forgot most of it. Now I find it easy to 
recall what I have read. Another surprising thing is 
that I can now master a subject in considerably less 
time than before. Price lists, market quotations, 
data of all kinds, I can recall in detail almost at will, 
I rarely make a mistake. 


.My vocabulary, too, has increased wonderfully. 
Whenever I see a striking word or expression, I mem- 


orize it and use it in my dictation or conversation. 
This has put a remarkable sparkle and pulling power 
into my conversation and business letters. And the 
remarkable part of it all is that I can now do my 
day's work quicker and with much less effort, simply 
because my mind works like a flash and I do not have 
to keep stopping to look things up. 

All this is extremely satisfying to me, of course. 
But the best part of it all is that since my memory 
power first attracted the attention of our president, 
my salary has steadily been inoreased. Today it is 
many times greater than it was the day MacDonald 
got me interested in improving my mernory. 


* + k * 


HAT MacDonald told me that eventful evenin 

was this: “Get the Roth Memory Course.” 
did. That is how I learned to do all the remarkable 
things I have told you about. The Publishers of the 
Roth Memory Course—the Independent Corpora- 
tion—are so confident that it will also show you how 
to develop a remarkable memory that they will gladly 
send the Course to you on approval. 


SEND NO MONEY 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, the pub- 
lishers of the Roth Memory Course, that once you have an 
opportunity to sce in your own home how easy it is to dis- 
cover in a few short hours how to double, yes, triple your 
memory power, that they are willing to send the course on 
free examination. 

Don't send any money. Merely mail the coupon or write 
a letter and the complete course will be sent, all charges pre- 
paid, at once, so that you may take advantage of the special 
prica and save $2.00. If you are not entirely satisfied send it 
pack any time within five days after you receive it and you 
will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the thousands 
of other men and women who have used the course send 
only $3 in full payment. You take no risk and you have 
everything to gain, so mail the coupon now before this ro- 
markable offer is withdrawn. Independent Corporation, 
Dept. R-1211, 319 Sixth Ave., New York. 


FREE EXAMINA TION COUPON 
Independent Corporation 
Dept. R-1211, 319 Sixth Ave., New York 


Gentlemen:—Please mail me The Roth Memory Course 
for 5 days' free trial. If I decide to keep it I will remit $3, 
the Special Short Time Offer. Otherwise I will return it to 
you. It is understood that this coupon puts me under no 
obligations whatsoever. 


Name.........e eee eene 


Address. . 2.2 cscs eee eese eoe reete os 
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THE CARE OF . 
THE MOUTHepAND TEETH 
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HE ideal combinationfordestroy- . . . Antacid fg- - 
ing mouth acids and for keeping Dentifrice WA.. 
the teeth clean and healthy is San- zes fa 
Tox Antacid Dentifrice applied with mouth acids q 
the San-Tox Scientific Tooth Brush... and rema» 
. - » This brush reaches all surfaces amb 


crevices of the toss- - 
S 
č AS 
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. . . They are sold at San-Tox 
drug stores ev 


» he response of the public to the 
San-Tox ideal of purity in preparations 
for toilet, health and hygiene, is clearly . 
demonstrated in the steady growth of 
this company: from a few San-Tox 
drug stores in scattered communities, 
to many thousands of San- Tox druggists 
in several thousand towns and cities. 
San-Tox is now a synonym for Purity. 
There are many San-Tox preparations; 
and there is a complete line of Nurse 
Brand rubber goods and standard pack- 
aged drugs. You will find them only 
in San-Tox drug stores. The nurse's 
face on the packet and in the drug store 
window tells you which is San- Tox. 


THe De Pree Company 
New York Holland, Mich. San Francisco 


SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 


The Blue Circle, by ELIZABETH JORDAN 


anke sir." 
“Well, Jenks, there’s exactly one thing 

“Yes, sir.” The man’s tone was eager. 
: oe out, please, and be quick about 
it!’ i 
Left alone, Renshaw dropped into the 
easy chair before the exuberantly blazing 
fire, and rested his head against its padded 
back with a sigh of exhaustion. hie was 
tired—tired to the soul; but from the 
darkness of that soul the hermit thrush of 
hope sent out a solitary note. He had put 
through the Plan. He had won that little 
contest of wills with Jenks, and had given 
no outward sign of the effort it cost him. 
Now he would rest. Of course he ought 
to be unpacking, bathing, dressing for 
dinner. He would do all those things 
later. His present duty was to relax—to 
let the atmosphere of the old house sink 
inta him. 

A-*small log, blazing on the andirons, 
parted and dropped with a rattle and a 
shower of sparks. Renshaw did not hear 
it. The door opened an inch and someone 
peered at him through the crack. He did 
not hear the sound it made as it opened 
and closed. 


HE WAS awakened by the sound of a 
gong, mellow but extremely penetrat- 
ing, obviously a dinner or dressing gong 
designed to be heard throughout the big 
house. He sat up with a spectacular 
start, and glanced at the clock on the 
mantel above him. It was half-past 
seven. He had slept uninterruptedly for 


more than an hour, an experience still | 
novel enough to be gratifying. He had | 
only thirty minutes in which to unpack, | 
bathe, and dress for dinner. At another | 


time the reflection would have disturbed 
him, with its suggestion of needed haste. 
Now, after his hour of sleep, he acted upon 
it briskly. 

He entered the living-room at exactly 
one minute of eight, and as he opened the 
door felt behind him the figure of Jenks, 
coming to announce dinner. Campbell 
and his granddaughter were already in 


the room, the latter before a grand piano, | 


which Renshaw, in his abstraction, had 
not observed during his first visit. The 
girl had been playing or singing, he as- 
sumed, though he had heard no music. 
Now, seated sidewise on the piano stool, 
she was absently turning the sheets on the 
music rack and lending an ear to the mon- 
ologue of an old lady who sat with Camp- 
bell before the fireplace. Her resemblance 
to him placed her as the old man's sister, 
but she had entered the world ten or 
twelve years later. Like Verity, she was 
in full evening dress. As Renshaw went 
toward her he heard the conclusion of her 
monologue, delivered on a high-pitched, 
plaintive key, ard without the slightest 
pause: , 

**Of course you will belittle the matter 
Davy as you always do but I've told you 
before and I tell you again that your habit 
of leaving so many details to the servants 
will eventually drive us out of house and 
home as to the way they act some of them 
didn't get in till after twelve last night 
though where they could have been is 
more than I know unless James drove 
them to town in the service car which 
Verity has expressly forbidden him to do." 

Old David Campbell raised a thin 
hand. 


THE RAZOR 
THAT SHARPENS ITS OWN 
BLADES 


A few quick strokes on the strop 


—the blade is keen again 


Almost every man owns two or more ordinary 
safety razors—many men own fiveorsix. They 
keep on experimenting, but still they get many 
a poor shave. The blades grow dull and are a 
constant expense. Why? All because ordinary 
safety razors are not built for stropping. 


Here's a safety razor that sharpens its own 
blades on a straight leather strop. No knack is 
needed. At the end of every stroke the blade 
slaps over of itself. Ten seconds for a new, 
keen edge—a comfortable shave every morning. 
The Valet AutoStrop Razor strops, shaves and 
cleans without removing the blade. 


Save the money you spend on blades each year! 
With this razor you are guaranteed 500 
comfortable shaves from every full package of 
blades. Ask your dealer to demonstrate the 
Valet AutoStrop Razor for you today. 


Auto-Strop Razor 


Silver plated razor, strop, year's $ 
supply of blades, in compact case 590 
Strops and blades may also be bought separately. 


Saves constant blade expense 
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of 8500 Gift for a Doy 


or Girl~ 


BUT the Value of it is‘ Priceless 


N° finer gift can be imagined than a year’s subscription 
to St. Nicholas. It brings delight twelve times a year. 


It stimulates imagination. 
the heart. 


It is a gift of the mind and 


The regular St. Nicholas subscription price is $4.00 a 


year. 


As a special $5.00 Christmas offer we will add to 


St. Nicholas one of these splendid books by great authors: 


THE LOST PRINCE, 
by Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. This story is 
a classic of youth. It 
is the fascinating tale 
of the adventures of a 
boy prince who, visit- 
ing London with his 
father, becomes lost 
and sees many sides 
of real life. A well- 
printed and beauti- 
fully-bound book. 
Regular price, $2. 


EITHER OF THESE TWO WONDERFUL BOOKS and 


STNICHOLAS Magazine 


Y Nic} 

be! STORIES OF THE 

7 lO[AS GREAT WEST, by 

i & Theodore Roosevelt. 
Thrilling tales of 
frontier life, related 


with the appreciation 
which this great 
President had for the 
early pioneers and 
theirstruggles against 
the Indians. A book 
every American boy 
and girl should read. 
Regular price, $2. 


FOR ONE YEAR Por $529 


HAT a gift this is for any 

boy or girl who loves to read. 
St. Nicholas has been the favorite 
magazine of American youth for 
fifty years. In 1922 it will be 
better and brighter than ever be- 
fore. It will contain a wealth of 
stories by the most popular writ- 
ers for boys and girls. In each 
issue, besides a number of com- 
plete stories, will be articles on 
travel, sports, camping, nature, 
science, adventure, topics of the 
day—everything for the mental 
development of youth. 


Reading St. Nicholas makes 
better-informed, broader-minded 
young men and women. It is a 
real magazine, written and edited 
especially for boys and girls up 
to 18 years. 


St. Nicholas should be in every 
home where good reading is ap- 
preciated. Subscribe for it this 
Christmas for your boy and girl. 


——— ————————— — —cOUPON— — —— —— ——————— 
St. Nicholas Magazine, Subscription Dept. J-2, 


Take advantage of this special 
offer and add a splendid book to 
the gift. 


In place of either of the books 
described above, you may choose 
any one from this list for the $5 
special offer: 

Hero Tales from American History— 


by Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot 
Lodge—$1.90. 


Boy Scouts in the Wilderness—by Sam- 
uel Scoville—$1.75. 


St. Nicholas Christmas Book of selected 
stories—$2. 


The Brownies and Prince Florimel—by 
Palmer Cox—$1.75. 


The Crimson Sweater—by Ralph Henry 
Barbour—$1.75. 


Please send your subscription 
as soon as possible so there will 
be plenty of time for the book, 
the first issue of St. Nicholas and 
the handsome Gift Card to reach 
before Christmas Eve; the boy or 
girl to whom you are sending 
them. 


353 Fourth Ave., New York 


For the enclosed $5 please send St. Nicholas Magazine for one year to 


Name........... 
Address... 
Send (Book sciected) 


Addre8s. uer rere resescreseseshsn a pase venescosesmoonbssceasecste cssejescetssvesttascisvosteccsspssuphcaisss sscscbestatectussemsectecsabebedl paossbcaesmesscesbal — 
(If subscription alone is wanted, enclose only $4) 


“One moment, Kitty," he said good- 
humoredly. “Let me present my new sec- 
retary, Mr. Renshaw. Renshaw, this 
lady 1s my sister, Mrs. Pardee, and she's 
got more troubles than anyone you ever 
met before." 

The voice of Jenks placidly repeated 
the announcement of dinner, and David 
Campbell offered his arm to his sister. 
Renshaw hesitated. Was he expected to 
formally escort Miss Campbell? Or 
would she resent such an assumption on 
his part? She was proud as the devil, that 
girl—every line of her and every glance of 
her eyes proved that. Also, she was really 
amazingly lovely. The quiet house gown 
she had worn that afternoon had dimmed 
rather than enhanced her charm. To- 
night her evening gown, simple as it was, 
framed and threw up her beauty. Feeling 
very unsure of himself he approached her 
and formally offered his arm, on which she 
remotely laid a perfect hand. ‘Together 
they walked the length of the long room, 
and, crossing the hall, entered the dining- 
room on its opposite side. 

Like the living-room, it was large and 
beautiful. There was spaciousness in all 
the rooms of the old house and a beauty 
of furnishing for which the somewhat 
confused architecture of the exterior had 
not prepared one. Evidently, Campbell 
was fond of open fires. A fire blazed here, 
too, in a fireplace at the room's far end. 
Four high-backed and carved Florenune 
chairs waited for their occupants at the 
round table. 


RENSHAW began to feel very much as if 
he were in a dream. In the mood in 
which he had approached Campbell that 
afternoon he would have agreed to clean 
out furnaces and work about the grounds. 
As it was, he stood committed to any task 
he was offered, however menial. Yet 
here he was, an intimate part of a charm- 
ing group. 

eb addressed his new secretary. 

“T want to mention while I think of it, 
Renshaw,” he said, “that there's a bil- 
liard-room and gymnasium on the third 
floor, just above your room. I fitted it up 
for myself a few years ago, when I found 
that Í was to be largely housebound; but 
I don’t use it half as much as I ought to 
since I’ve had these rheumatic bouts. 
Perhaps we can do a little work together,” 
he added hopefully. “I used to box a bit 
when I was younger.” 

Campbell turned to Verity. 

“Ts Madame Hvoeslef having one of her 
sick headaches?" 

“Yes, poor dear." 

Renshaw pricked up his ears. There 
was still another member of the family, 
then, or a guest. Whoever she was, Miss 
Campbell liked her. 

When dinner was over Campbell led 
the way back to the living-room and al- 
most curtly commanded Verity to sing. 

Renshaw heard the command with his 
nearest mental approach to relief. The 
girl's singing would mean nothing to him. 
He rather ob ected to singing, associating 
it with the efforts of well-meaning young 
persons who had pursued the art and had 
never overtaken it. But at least it would 


“eliminate the necessity of a general con- 


versation and temporarily check the bab- 
ble of Mrs. Pardee. 
chair in a corner near the piano, and, 
though he was aware of the unwisdom of 


He dropped into a 
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Chinese Philosophy 


Should old cars use heavier oil? 


N CHINA when'roads get muddy 

the drivers put heavier wheels on 

their carts. The road is left to 
grow worse and worse. 


InAmerica when automobile engines 
begin to wear out, some motorists think 
it is time to change to heavier oil. The 
engine is left—to grow worse and worse. 


For a time, heavier oil may partially 
restore compression and power. BUT 
it may not distribute to the bearings. 
BUT it may choke your combustion 
chambers with sticky carbon deposit. 
BUT some fine day your heavier oil 
may bring your car to a sharp stop 
for expensive repairs. Then you are 
in trouble. 


Age does not alter the delivering 
capacity of your oil pump. It was 
designed specifically to distribute oil 
of a certain body—and none heavier. 
Your oil feeds don’t grow 
larger as your engine grows 
older. They may not ac- 
commodate the **heavier" 
oil. At best, “heavier oil” 


One 


acts only as a 
temporary stop-gap. 

At worst it starts new 
and farmore serious troubles. 


No. Stick to the Chart on the 
right. Worn engines need repairs 
or renewals of parts. That is the 
only way to retain as long as possible 
the original engine efficiency of your car. 


When used as specified in the Chart, 
Gargoyle Mobiloils give scientific lubri- 
cation. These oils prove their economy 
through providing greater lubrication; 
which means longer life, less renewal of 
parts, greater mileage per gallon of gas- 
oline, greater mileage per gallon of oil, 
full compression and the greatest pos- 
sible freedom from carbon troubles. 


If your car is not listed in the partial 
chart shown here, consult the Chart of 
Recommendations at your dealer's, 
or send for booklet, **Cor- 
rect Lubrication,” which 
lists the correct grades for 
all automobiles, tractors 
and motorcycles. 


Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 


Chart of 


Recommendations 
(Abbreviated Edition) 
How to Read the Chart: 
HE correct es of Gargoyle Mobiloils for engine 
lubrication of both passenger commercial cars 
are specified in the Chart below. 


means Gargoyle Mobiloil ** 
5 mone Gargoy! e Mobi 


yle opio] "E 
Axe ‘means le Mobiloi Arctic 
Where different apaia aro recommended for summor 
and winter use, the winter recommendations should 
bo followed during the entire period when freezing 
temperatures may be experienced 


The recommendations for prominent makes of engines 

:sed in many cars are listed separately for conven- 

ience. 

The Chart of Recommendations is compiled be 

Vacuum Oil Company's of Automotive 
resents our professional advice on 

e lubrication. 
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VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Domestic Branches: New York (Main Gfice) Philadelphia Detroit Minneapolis Des Moines Boston Pittsburgh Chicago Indianapolis Kansas City, Kan. Buffalo Dallas 


For this fall and winter you 
can get the Hatch One Button 
union suit in the finest combed 
cotton, worsted, wool, and 
mercerized fabrics which will 
be found on sale at most good 
stores. 


If you cannot locate a store 
handling Hatch One Button 
union suits, send your size and 
remittance to our mill at 
Albany, N. Y., and you will be 
supplied direct, delivery free 
anywhere in the United States. 


Men's suits—$1.75, $2.00, $2 50, 
$3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00. 

Bo s' suits—$1.25, $1.50, $2.00, 
$2.50. 


Misses' suits — $1.00, $2.00, 
$2.50. 

Children's sleeping garments 
(cotton or flannel only)— 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00. 


We shall be glad to send free 
on request a catalogue describ- 
ing the complete line. 
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COMFORT—THAT’S ALL 
WHAT do you want in under- 


wear, anyway? Comfort— 
that's all. 


You want a garment that fits snugly all 
over— without wrinkles or binding any- 
where. You want a garment which is easy 
to get in and out of, and which does not 
need constant repairs. 


And this is exactly what you get in the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 


UNION SUIT 


It has only one button—one master button 
conveniently placed at the chest. It does 
the work of a whole useless row. It pérmits 
one smooth, perfect fit from neck to knee 
or ankle, and lets you enjoy the full benefit 
of the garment's superior workmanship. 
No buttons to break or fall off; no button- 
holes to get torn. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 


ALBANY 


NEW YORK 


| his course, let himself sink into the black 
abyss that always awaited his unguarded 
moments, 

He pulled himself up in a sudden ascent 
to the present. Something was happen- 
ing to him—something as wonderful as 
that hour of sleep had been. A stream of 
music had been flowing past him; and 
now, as he began to listen, it seemed to lift 
him and bear him on it to another world, 
a world of love and passion and beauty. 
The girl was singing—and the girl's sing- 
ing was unlike any he had heard before. 

When she had finished David Campbell 
was asleep, but the plaintive voice of Mas. 
Pardee broke the momentary stillness: 

“I do wish Verity that you'd learn some 
cheerful songs such as other girls sing gay 
and bright you know." 

Renshaw rose abruptly and went to the 
piano. 

“Thank you very much," he said, “And 
—good night." 

For an instant her deep eyes met his, 
their expression as remote as his own. 

“Good night, Mr. Renshaw.” 

Renshaw crossed back to the little old 
lady by the fire. 

“Im slipping off to my room,” he ex- 
plained. “If Mr. Campbell should want 
me—” 

“He won't he'll sleep till ten and then 
| James will come in and take him to bed 
how he can sleep so much at his age I 
| don't know.” 


IN SOME way Renshaw stemmed the 
verbal tide and made his escape. As he 
approached the door of his room it opened 
and two persons came out, Jenks and a 
woman. The woman was immaculate in 
a white gown, white cap and apron, but 
she was not the trim housemaid of one’s 
dreams. She was past middle-age and 
inclined to stoutness. 

“This is Annie, sir, the chambermaid. 
We've been airing your room and putting 
in fresh linen—" 

Jenks spoke so quickly that Renshaw, 
who, in his abstraction would have passed 
the pair almost without noticing them, 
looked at them with closer attention. 

“You will always find extra towels on 
the shelf of this closet, sir,” she said prim- 
ly. “I leave the extra supply for the floor 
there, because there’s no place in the bath- 
room but the one rack.” . 

* And—and excuse me, sir, but there's 
another thing." 

Jenks was speaking again, and Annie, 
with fitting humility in the presence of her 
superior, moved a little to one side. 

“Might I speak frankly, sir?" Jenks 
was almost humble. 

“Of course." 

*"There's—there's some queer things 
going on in the old house, sir. lf you hear 
odd noises during the night it's best to pay 
no attention to them." 

Renshaw frowned. ''Odd noises?" he 
repeated. “What kind of noises?" 

“That’s all I can say, sir. And I’m ex- 
ceeding my duty, sir, in saying that much. 
But it's well meant." 

Renshaw nodded. 

* All right, Jenks. Thank you," he said, 
and passed on. As he closed his door he 
glanced back. Both Jenks and Annie 
were standing where he had left them, 
staring after him. Caught in the act, they 
started down the corridor and parted at 
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HAT a feeling of satisfaction 
there is in wearing a pair of 
shoes which fit well, feel comfortable 
from the first, and which are always 
attractive. 
Such shoes are Nettleton's. But 
that is not all; they are wonderfully 


A. E. NETTLETON COMPANY 


Makers of Gentlemen's Fine Shoes 


economical because they keep their 
smart appearance long after cheaper 
shoes must be repaired or replaced 
—and they are comfortable always. 
Abooklet,"FiveThousand MileShoes,” 
tells an interesting story of these 
Shoes of Worth. Write for a copy. 


Shoes of Worth 


= 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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] Do pipes talk? 
D ll. say so! "m 


NS ACE Yes, sir. Pipes do bave a language of their 
own. Just pack your old pipe with Velvet—light 
j bones you'll hear something like this:— 


I’m just your pipe, but when you fill 
- me with mellow Velvet I’m a real pal. 
Then I won't smoke hot or bitey as 
ares when I’m filled with those quick- 

harsh tobaccos. No Sir! I know 
that atts et's naturally aged for two 
| years. no one can beat that way 
gor making. tobacco ripe and right for 


The Blue Circle, by ELIZABETH JORDAN 


its end, Jenks descending the staircase, 


I 


the woman disappearing around a distant | 
corner. The flutter of her skirt as she | 


went stirred Renshaw's memory. Surely 
once before to-day he had seen the final 
whisk of that skirt. 

He entered his room, still slightly 
frowning. Everything was in order. The 
fire was burning, the electric bulbs shone 
softly under their amber shades, and the 
bedclothing had been neatly turned back, 
ready for the night. 

He undressed slowly, and went to bed. 
But sleep was slow in coming, perhaps be- 
cause of that hour of sleep before dinner. 


The household must be sleeping, he re- | 


flected, for it was now well past midnight. 
Yet he began to hear sounds in the corri- 
dor, odd sounds, not easily explained. 
He stiffened and swore softly to him- 
self. The expectation that something 
would happen, born of Jenks’s warning, 
was filling him with a sick foreboding, was 
actually bringing out perspiration upon 
his face. Yes, his face was damp, and 
through his big body ran a sudden tremor. 
It was not because he was afraid of any- 
thing that might happen to him that he 


sweated and trembled. That, at least, he | 


could truthfully claim. The worst that 
could happen to him had occurred two 
years ago. It was the possible call to ac- 
tion which made him shake; the sugges- 
tion that what was going on, whatever it 
was, might demand initiative on his part. 


HE LAY still and listened, hoping-for 
something normal and reassuring, such 
as the sound of human footsteps or the 
closing of a door. The noises in the corridor 
were increasing, and if they were what 
Jenks had meant he had chosen the right 
word for them. They were “odd” noises. 
That quality in them was what had first 
attracted his attention. They were not 
footsteps. They were, quite plainly by 
this time, such sounds as might have been 
made by the dragging of a heavy body 
along the floor, and they were accompa- 
nied by what seemed the breathing of a 
huge, exhausted animal. Yet an ex- 
hausted animal would hardly be dragging 
itself along the corridors of Tawny Ker 
at twenty minutes past twelve o’clock at 
night. Renshaw looked at the illumined 
dial of his watch, ostensibly to make sure 
of the hour, but really to check the slow- 
forming impulse to go to his door and look 
out into the corridor. The thing might be 
a dog, though he had been struck by the 
absence of dogs from the house. It might 
be—by this time his imagination was 
ready for any flight, however wild—it 
might be a sick or insane member of the 


family, housed in some distant wing and | 


temporarily at large. 

He sprang to the door and threw it open. 
But, quick as he was, the thing outside, 
which had seemed to move so cum- 
brously and with such effort, was quicker. 
His glance swept the length of the corri- 
dor, but this time there was not even the 
flutter of a disappearing garment to re- 
ward it. The house was utterly still. 

He shrugged his shoulders, closed the 
door and got back into bed. Before he 
did so he turned the key in the lock of the 
door. The whole thing might be a trick 
of his sick nerves—though he knew better. 
But at least he would have a stout lock 
between himself and that. corridor. 

(To be continued) | 
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$3.00 


THE CONKLIN PEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO ' 


Boston 


Blake Bldg. 


ins 
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The pen with the gold crescent filler 


Letter Perfect 


Catching up with your correspondence 
becomes an actual pleasure with a 
Conklin Pen as your writing companion. 


Comfortably seated, away from inter- 
tuption you happily miss the dip, dip, dip 
into a mussy inkwell. You miss the splut- 
ter and splatter of old fashioned pens. 
You concentrate better; you write better 
—and you get through your correspon- 
dence with surprising dispatch. 


Don’t put off this new pleasure in writ- 
ing. Get your dealer to fit your hand 
with this chummy writester—the pen with 
the gold Crescent filler. 


AConklin Christmas Suggestion—Do your 
Conklin buying early. Go now—and see 
the beautiful displays of Conklin gift pens. 
You will find every style—from milady’s 
dainty chatelaine to the man’s heavy gold 
mounted Conklin. ` 


Conklin Crescent Filler Fountain Pens are 

sold by stationers, druggists, jewelers and 

department stores. Uniformly priced $2.50 
and up—soc additional in Canada 


Chicago San Francisco 
Phelan Bldg. 


Lytton Bldg. 
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First in the industry. 
Joremost since — 


oremost in enabling 
the housewife to keep 
tho bathroom clean 


IKE all Thomas Maddock fix- 

tures, the Madbury Lavatory 
shown above, embodies many ad- 
vantages that insure the utmost 
in sanitation and lighten the 


burden of housework. 


Beside, this famous structure, 
Thomas Maddock equipment is 
used alsoin the Hotel Pennsylvania 
New York, '" The World's Largest 
Hotel;" in the home of The Satur- 

Evening Post, Philadelphia, 
and in many other equally famous 
buildings in all parts of the country. 


Made with a china supply nozzle, an 
integral feature that 
faucets and other metal slab-fittings, 
this fixture saves the time and care 
required to keep such parts clean. 


And, being constructed entirely of 
glistening, pure white, almost unbreak- 
able vitreous china, a non-absorbent, 
stain-proof material that is as easy to 
clean as a china dish— this lavatory 

| represents the finest achievement of 
half a century's development in sani- 
tary equipment for the home. 


does away with 


Any one interested in equipping a new 
or an old bathroom with 
save so much in time and care, should 
write for ‘Bathroom Individuality.” 


xtures that 


Thomas Maddock's Sons Company 


Trenton, New Jersey 


The Garden Pier, Atlantic City's 
most noted amusement place, 
is Maddock equipped 


James and 
Jeanette 


4213 
Brother James and Sister Jeanette are really two little 
figures filled with Crayons to delight our young friends. Sent 
in Mother Goose Box, postpaid, 85c. One of the many 
thoughtful yet inexpensive gifta shown in our catalog which is 
mailed free on request. In shops having the 
Pohison Gifts, you'll be sure to find suitable 
remembrances for all your friends. If there is no 
Pohison dealer in your town, send for our illus- 
trated catalog—it will make your Christmas shop- 
ping a plensure. 

‘The Poblson Gift Shop 


Pawtucket, R. L 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


TENOGRAPHER 


AND SPEED TYPIST 


A profession that offers men and women rich rewards, fascinating 
work, big pay, and opens the wsy for promotion to high executive 
positions paying $50 to $100 a week and up. Many of America's big- 
kest business men and women got their start because they mastered 

hography. Demand for expert stenographers and typists always 
n ds the supply at salaries of from $30 to $50 a week. © Tulloss 
New Way makes you an expert, one who can start in at a large salary. 
Complete course ín shorthand and typewriting, new principles, insures 
exceptional speed and accuracy. You can write shorthand the new 
way 125 to 150 words a minute. You can typewrite 80 to 100 words a 
minute and with this speed goes accuracy and case of operation—no 
fatigue as with the old TL markable methods—remarkable resulta. 
You learn faster the Tulloss New Way. o previous stenographic 
schooling necessary. Train st home during your spare time. nly 
abont balf usual cost—you will become a far more efficient stenogra- 
pher—worth more money than the average right from the start. if al. 
ready a stenographer younevertheless need New Way training in speed 
typewriting, for no matter how good you are in shorthand, you can 
never expect the high salaried position until you get speed, real speed 
and accuracy on a typewriter. Quickly acquired in ten easy lessons. 
Will send you free our amazing book, *‘How to Be a Big Man's Right 

land,'" it tells how business men choose their private secretar! 

how they advance them to executive positions. Send postal or letter 
and indicate whether you are interested in the complete stenography 
course or simply speed typewriting. No obligation~write t 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 1130 College Hill Springfield, Ohio 
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An Average Man 
Surrounded by 
Average Men 


(Continued from page 16) 


find that our extraordinary expansion has 
really come cheaply. These men have 
not been overpaid—if you consider what 
I have been paying for. 

'The brush maker leaned forward and 
gripped the corner of his desk. 

“Tf you take any impression away from 
here," he said, *'let it be this: I am not a 
genius in any sense of the word. AndI 
am not surrounded by ‘stars.’ I'm just 
an average human being working with 
average human material, and any success 
that has come to me has been the vindica- 
tion of a profound belief—a belief that 
the so-called average man has unlimited 
powers, if you make it worth his while to 
open them up. 

"Now, you can't make it worth his 
while by merely patting him on the back 
and giving him ‘pepper talks.’ You've 
got to make it worth s while by paying 
him. 


“F HAVE three principles for dealing 

with the men who are helping me run 
the business: First, I give them enough 
salary to meet ordinary living expendi- 
tures; second, I give them in bonus form a 
generous share of the increased produc- 
tion of their department or of the business 
as a whole; third, I leave them alone. 

“Whatever weaknesses I may have, 
I'm not swellheaded. I figure that every 
man I put in charge of a department can 
handle that department; perhaps better 
than I could. So I let him handle it. This 
keeps me ‘unloaded ' and I can think and 
plan for the business as a whole. Any 
company head can hire men who can do, 
as well as he, any of his duties—except his 
thinking. That he must do for himself; 
analyzing and sorting out his own 1deas 
and all the ideas that have come to him 
from his organization. 

* Not only by pay, but by increased 
prestige, I encourage my folks to think 
for me. I promote men who pass their 
ideas along. I give greater responsibili- 
ties to executives who excel in team work. 
Nearly all the distinctive features of this 
business to-day have been contributed by 
those who were working with me. 

*[ welcome all suggestions from all 
sources. I listen gravely, even when I 
know they are impracticable, or when I 
have thought of the same thing a hundred 
times before. The man who instantly 
*squashes' an idea, because he knows it 
is trifling or ill-advised, is sapping the 
mental initiative of the employee who 
makes it. 

“Often I put suggestions into operation 
when I am practically certain that they 
won't work out. This gives the volunteers 
a chance to see where their planning 
processes went wrong. The next time, 
they think straighter. Of course I can't 
do this if the object lesson is going to 
prove too expensive. 

“T believe there are three reasons why 
men fail to make the most of themselves: 
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r THE SKIPPER — 
“GOTTA PAINT 

HER PAINTS CHEAPER 4 
THAN GITTIN A 


The Toonerville Trolley That 
Meets All The Trains. 
—By Fontaine Fox z 


“~~ / Potential Junk— but for Paint and Varnish 


CT HIS advertisement isissued 
by the Save the Surface 
Committee, representing the 
Paint, Varnish and Allied in- 
terests whose products and serv- 
ices, taken as a whole, serve the 
primarypurposes of preserving, 
protecting and beautifying the 
innumerable products of the 
lumber, metal, cement and man- 
ufacturing industries and their 
divisions. Save the Surface 
Campaign, 507 The Bourse, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AILWAY maintenance, as everybody knows, 
isatlowebb. Take freight cars alone. There 
are two and a half million freight cars in this 
country. August 15th, something like 365,000 
of these cars, about 16% of the total, were on 
the "bad order” list, unfit for service. ‘These 
figures,” in the opinion of a competent observer, 
"are the worst ever reported in the history of 
American railroads.” 


A drastic campaign of rehabilitation is now be- 
ing put in effect by the railroads. Paint and 
varnish will figure heavily in this campaign. In 
normal times the railroads are PARY users 
of paint and varnish. No one knows better than 
a railroad man the true economy of surface 
protection. 


The railroads are alive to the fact that their 
rolling stock, perhaps more than their 90,000 


stations and other kinds of proj , is potential 
junk. It is apt to reach de. Caes Ob n be- 
fore its time, if not protected by paint and var- 
nish. And railroad property runs into such huge 
investments that the use or non-use of paint and 
varnish may well be the difference between profit 
and loss. 


Your own property represents as heavy an in- 
vestment, in proportion, as that of the railroads. 
Keep your own "rolling stock" well protected— 
surely, the investment in your car deserves pro- 
tection. Your house, too, inside and out— don't 
let it go too long without painting. Repairs are 
far more costly than re-painting and re-varnish- 
ing, as you will discover if you have not already 
Jed e ji is good aoe to save surfaces 
ore the heavy penalties of nement are 
levied. Save the urhe? and RON all. 


@ 208 © 1921. Save the Surface Campaign = S) 
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Money in banks is guarded 
most carefully by all mod- 
ern protection available. 


Safety, absolute and com- 
plete, is a good banker’s first 
thought. He closes every loss 
loophole, closes them all tightly 
for your absolute protection. 


That is why thousands of banks 
now provide Insured bank 
checks for their customers. 
They provide the most absolute 
check protection in existence, 
and it costs customers nothing. 


Just ask for these Super-Safety Insured 

checks, or write for the name of 
a banker who will gladly accommo- 
date you. 


LOOK FOR THE EAGLE DESIGN 
ON EVERY CHECK YOU SIGN 


Protected by individual bonds of 
The American Guaranty Company 
These checks are the safest you can use 


Jn: 


B $1,000.00 of check insurance 
against fraudulent alterations, 
issued without charge, 
covers each user against loss. 


The Bankers Supply Company 
The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER 
ATLANTA DESMOINES SAN FRANCISCO 


They do the wrong thing without profiting 
by their mistakes; or they attempt the 
right thing, but fail to Sail: it; or they do 
nothing at all.... In so far as is humanly 
possible, we have tried here to eliminate 
all three causes of failure. 

“Did you ever run across that poem 
begining: 

“The man who wins is an average man, 

Not built on any particular plan, 


Not blessed with any particular luck, 
But earnest and steady and full of pluck? 


“In a nutshell that expresses my gospel. 
Bring any group of average men into an 
organization, and they have enough un- 
derlying power to move mountains. 
Whether that power flows freely or not 
depends on the executives at the top.” 


** ( XOMING back to this question of pay,” 

Iremarked, **don't you find that some 
men get headstrong and conceited when 
they suddenly find themselves rewarded 
more liberally than ever before?" 

“A few of them do. But to the big 
majority the increased pay is simply a 
lever that opens hitherto untapped 
reservoirs of power. Most men are fair- 
minded and square. They want to earn 
what they get. 

“Men whom increased power and pay 
make unmanageable have decided ele- 
ments of weakness, anyway. It’s worth 
the cost to the organization to find out if 
there is anyone in it who can be spoiled 
that easily. 

“We have developed more men into po- 
sitions of real responsibility than any 
other company of our size I ever heard of. 
I could tell you a hundred stories, each 
of which would sound so much like the 
others that it would seem mere repetition. 

“Three years ago, for instance, the 
manager oÈ our Lowell, Massachusetts, 
branch office was attracted by the smiling 
and aggressive personality of a laundry- 
wagon driver whom he had met two or 
three times in the street. One afternoon 
they started talking. It developed that 
the man had been working two years for 
a local laundry, that he had built up his 
route by adding many new customers, 
and that his weekly salary had been 
raised only two dollars—bringing it up 
to twenty-three dollars. 

* When the manager assured him that 
there was little doubt he could make at 
least fifty dollars a week selling brushes 
from door to door he was at first reluctant 
to make the change. He explained that 
he couldn't take chances, because he was 
married. After two or three interviews he 
was finally persuaded, the clinching argu- 
ment being a written contract from the 
manager that if the new salesman's com- 
missions didn't amount to at least thirty 
dollars a week the manager would make 
up the difference. 

“His first week's check amounted to 
sixty-three dollars. Soon he was averag- 
ing seventy-five dollars a week. As he 
began making more pay than he had ever 
dreamed of before—and especially as he 
began to see that the amount he made 
was directly commensurate with his own 
efforts—the man began to expand in a 
most astounding manner. He developed 
force, personality, and an indefatigable 
capacity for work. 

“I remember that on one occasion he 
and another salesman were racing to see 


who could bring in the biggest totals for a 
certain week. When the ex-driver turned 
up on the final evening he found that the 
other man stood eleven dollars ahead of 
him. So he plunged out into the pouring 
rain and spent most of the rest of the 
evening visiting housewives. He got 
enough orders to give him a good margin 
of victory. 

“Of course a man like that can't be 
kept down. Soon we made him a branch 
manager. Here he got a greater vision, 
and was in position to receive bonuses for 
the extra production he could inspire in 
the men under him. To-day, only three 
years from the time he was delivering 
shirts and sheets, he is one of our dis- 
trict managers, and his pay this year will 
run into five figures." 

“ But do you find that all of your sales- 
men can be developed into capable 
executives?" I asked. 

“A surprisingly large percentage of 
them can. I have heard men attribute 
their success to the fact that they were 
born poor and worked hard. This is all 
very well, but there are enough people in 
the United States who were born poor 
and who have worked hard to form a 
parade from here to the moon. 

“No, a man must keep his eyes open. 
Most people vegetate like turnips. They 
let the sun and the rain work their will 
on them. Perhaps this is no crime. In- 
deed, it may be die great human destiny. 
But it is not the way to the top of the 
ladder. : 

“There are many thoroughly capable 
men, who are not temperamentally fitted 
to direct a business. They lack not only 


' this power of intelligent observation but 


a personality that other men like and in- 
stinctively follow. Such men are better 
off working under someone else than they 
would be at the head of their own business. 

“A wealthy retired grocer in Philadel- 

hia once told me that when men came to 
kin for advice as to whether they should 
go into business for themselves, he always 
advised them to do so. 

““Tf they fail,’ he explained, ‘they 
can't blame me. And if they succeed they 
will be eternally grateful.' 

“That always struck me as a peculiarly 
heartless attitude. My decision to go into 
business for myself was one that I had 
held a long time—ever since boyhood— 
although being fired from three jobs in 
succession precipitated my plunge." 


“TELL me about your early life, and why 

those first business experiences hap- 
” 

pened to be so unfortunate,” I asked. 

“There’s not much to tell. I was born 
up around Grand Pré, Nova Scotia, next 
to the youngest of twelve children. Five 
of the boys had come to Boston before I 
followed them at the age of eighteen— 
with seventy-five dollars in my possession, 
the savings from a year's work on a farm 
near my father's. 

“I managed to get a job on the surface 
lines of the Boston Elevated. After a few 
days of training as conductor I started in 
‘bucking the list’ on the lines that ran be- 
tween Boston and Cambridge and Arling- 
ton. These spare assignments used to 
bring me in about twelve dollars a week. 

“At the end of eighteen months there 
seemed no chance of real advancement, 
and I was getting a bit discouraged. One 
afternoon I was about to start on a run. 


—_ — — — — —— 
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your grandiathe left you <= UTI o y 
Precious it is as an heirloom. = = S AN 77. 
hut does it meet the exacting dA 7 IZ 
standards of dress today? 


VERHAPS on the desk in a timepiece out of keeping hat and frock coat of your grand- 
| your den at home there is with your present, business father’s time. What, then, of this 
a silver-bound case that and social activities. watch, an echo of styles long passed? 
houses a few treasured 

heirlooms—the bracelet and chate- Watches, like clothes, have 
laine watch of your grandmother, changed in style 

the money pouch of your grand- 
father, and the ornate watch charm 
in which he took such pride. 


Preserve the old watch as you 
have those other valued heirlooms. 
But know the satisfaction, the 
Progress has wrought changes convenience of having a modern 
in man's dress, even to the  watch—a good movement dressed 
smallest details. You would ina sturdy, clean-lined Wadsworth 

All are surrounded with memo- not appear today in the tile case—a watch as modern as the 
ries that make them priceless, and clothes you wear. 
yet all are laid aside because they 


do not conform to the styles of To give your watch a Among the Wadsworth creations 


today. longer life there is a case for every taste, a 
di i case for every purse. The name 
i Windit fully every morning. Have a 
Should P BOE add ‘lec thing it examined and oiled atleast oncea Wadsworth is your assurance not 
more to this precious co ection— year—before the last particle of oil only of correct design but of the 
the watch your grandfather carried has disappeared from the bearings. 


thirty or fifty years ago? Have it taken apart occasionally finest material and workmanship. 
and cleaned — for every watch 


A product of those earlier days accumulates dust particles which THe WapsworTH WarcH Case Co. 3 } 


: nol in time impede its performance. CINCINNATI, OHIO zt 
of watchmaking, it Js heavy, cum Copyright, 1921,The Wadsworth Watch Case Co. Makers of watch cases exclusively == 
bersome and bulky in the pocket— 


Factories: Dayton, Ky. 
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The Bedrock of Business 


Better business means not only more business— 
more stable profits—it means higher standards of 
doing business. 


Business standards must be such that men can 
trust each other. This is as fundamental to better 
times as sound currency, credit or banking. 


When one man engages another to perform a serv- 
ice or deliver a commodity, he enters into a contract. 
If business is to be sound, that contract must be 
sacred to both parties as far as personal responsibil- 
ity can go. 


Modern business is based — not on the legality but 
on the sanctity of contracts —on the common faith 
that a business man will do what he promises. Credit 
rating depends on something more than a satisfac- 
tory relation between assets and liabilities. 


If contracts were to become of value only through 
legal action, they would not be practical instruments 
of business—for business cannot be conducted through 
the agency of courts of justice. 


Insistence of sellers and buyers alike that con- 
tracts of purchase are made to stand by is pre- 
requisite to economic stability. 


Business faces a long, steady climb to conditions 
better than it has ever enjoyed. Progress toward 
those conditions will be satisfactory or unsatisfac- 
tory in proportion as men and nations earn the con- 
fidence of each other by faithful observance of the 
letter and spirit of their contracts. 


The National Bank of Commerce in New York 
believes that the preservation of confidence through 
the encouragement of sound business practices is an 
important banking function. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 


‘| The motorman was late in getting around, 


so I jumped onto the front end of the car 
and ran it out of the barn. I didn't stop 
it as soon as [ should have, and it slid 
across the sidewalk. For a conductor to 
move a car at all was against the rules, so 
the superintendent discharged me. 

“When I was looking around for an- 
other job I heard that a rich woman over 
in Somerville wanted someone to take 
care of her horse and carriage, and keep 
the garden manicured and the lawn 
shaved. Being a farmer boy, I figured 
that I could do this until something better 
showed up. 

“I stayed there a month, much of my 
time being consumed in carding and 
currycombing old Major, a white horse 
who could shed hair faster than any 
animal I have ever seen before or since. 
One day I got interested in a tulip bed and 
forgot to give Major the usual amount of 
attention. When my employer and her 
daughter came home from their windy 
afternoon drive their coats were covered 
with Major's nomadic hairs. That ended 
my stay there. g 

“My experience on the express wagon 
was even briefer. It was work for which 
I was unsuited and in which I took no 
particular interest. My exodus was by 
mutual consent and with mutual relief. 

“Tn the meantime, I had been thinking 
a good deal about my brother Dwight, 
who had died of consumption several 

ears before. After coming to Boston he 
had founded a small brush company, that 
made brushes on the ‘twisted-in-wire’ 
principle. The inroads of the disease 
made it necessary for him to sell out his 
business—a fact he always mentioned 
with regret, up to the end. I used to 
lament over not being old enough to take 
up the business and ‘carry on.’ 


“I DECIDED to go to the new owners of 
my brother’s company and see if they 
wouldn’t give me a job selling from house 
to house. Eventually I hoped to learn 
enough about the business to start in for 
myself the way Dwight had. They took 
me on. 

“I wasn't a particularly good salesman. 
I made no pretense at being one. But I 
had four or five different kinds of brushes 
for household use—including a clothes 
brush and a bath brush—and they were 
all articles that people really needed. 
That helped a lot. I averaged about 
twenty dollars a week for the first month, 
and a little better after that. 

“At the end of a year my savings had 
grown to three hundred and seventy-five 
dollars, and I figured that the time was 
ripe for me to start in business for myself. 
The fact that I hadn't worked a day in 
the shop didn't faze me. On several occa- 
sions I had watched the men at work and 
I felt I knew all about it. 

“I bought a ‘hand-twisting machine’ 
for fifteen dollars, laid in thirty or forty 
dollars’ worth of wire and bristles, got a 
big pair of scissors for trimming pur pores, 
and started this company in the basement 
of my married sister’s home out in Somer- 
ville. I set up a little bench fifteen feet 
long and rigged up a gaslight over it. This 
was my factory. My warehouse was to be 
a little corner of the attic. 

“Before the first month was over I 
regretted that I hadn’t learned more 
about manufacturing. Making brushes 


An Average Man Surrounded by Average Men, by THANE WILSON 


wasn't as easy as it looked to be. After | 
ceaseless experiments, however, I was | 
finally turning out a product that suited 
me. 

“Those were busy days. In the fore- | 
noon l always took my sample kit and | 
went from house to house making sales. 
My afternoons and evenings were spent 
in making brushes. My sister used to be 
afraid that working sixteen or seventeen 
hours a day would break me down; but I 
was so happy over being in business for 
myself at last that I seemed able to stand 
any amount of work. 

* Four months later I was getting on 
well enough so that I decided to open a 
little shop in Hartford, which was in the 
center of a territory that had not been 
worked as much by brush salesmen as 
Boston and its suburbs. For eleven 
dollars a month I got shop space in a shed 
built onto a storage warehouse, and I took | 
a furnished room near by. Before long I ; 
was making thirty-five or forty dollars a 
week. Then I decided to hire a man to 
make brushes for me, so that I could de- 
vote all my time to selling them. 

“For the next three or four years l 
traveled over the North and Middle 
Atlantic states. Ín cities and towns big 
enough to have newspapers I advertised 
for agents. Meanwhile, P sold the brushes 
myself and, on my departure from a 
section, would tum over the territo 
to an agent—if I had been lucky enoug 
to get one. By 1910 I had six or seven 
men working in the factory and from 
twenty to twenty-five agents in the 
field. A twenty-thousand-dollar-a-year 
business seemed pretty big to a fellow just 
fresh from the country, so I felt that my 
trade had grown as fast as anyone could 
expect. | 


“THEN came an event which brought | 
an unexpected load of responsibilities, 
but which did more for the business finan- 
cially than four years of my patient plod- 
ding had been able to accomplish. The 
magicinstrumentof all this wasnothing but | 
a tiny four-line advertisement in a national 
magazine—which cost me the monu- 
mental sum of ten dollars. It was similar | 
to those I had been running with in- , 
different results in the newspapers; simply 
a brief description of my product and the ` 
offer of the liberal commission to sales ' 


le. 

2. few days after the magazine was on 
the news-stands I received a fat package 
in the mail. It contained the first thirty 
or forty answers to my advertisement. 
This was the start of a steady stream | 
averaging ten or fifteen letters a day. 
Within a year I was doing more business | 
in one month than I had previously done : 
in twelve. l | 

“ Despite the fact that most manufac- 
turers pooh-poohed the house-to-house 
sales plan, we had to stick to it. By the 
. time I was making forty-five different 
brushes, some with two or three different 
household uses, I saw that it would never 
be possible to put these on sale in retail 
stores. No clerk could or would take the 
pains to acquire all the information 
necessary to sell them intelligently. 

“Our first branch office, with a manager 
in charge of local agents, was opened in 
Boston six years ago. To-day we have one 
hundred and thirty-five of them, and 
twenty-four hundred salesmen in the field.” 
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Facts About 
“A-B-A” Cheques 
—universally used and accepted 
— your countersignature in pres- 

ence of acceptor identifies you 
—safe to have on the person 
because they cannot be used 
until they have been counter- 
signed by the original holder 
—safer than money and fre- 
quu more convenient 
Letters of Credit because 
the bearer is less dependent 
on banking hours 
—issued by banks everywhere 
in denominations of $10, 
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“I Understand That . . . .? 


A dangerous guide: handed-on, ill-considered 
talk on investment opportunities should be 
accepted with a grain of salt. 


When it comes to investing your money, solid 
facts outweigh whispered rumors. 


Step into any National City Company office. 
The latest offerings of well chosen bonds will be 
put before you, together with the information 
and facts upon which the Company purchased 
each issue. 


Current list sent on request for A Q 168 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 cities 
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Short-Story Writing 


A Course of Forty Lessons, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
À Editor of The Writer's Monthly. N 
One pupil has received over 
| $5,000 for stories and articles | 
written mostly in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling right along 
to the leading magazines and the 
best producing companies. 

Also courses in Play Writing, 
Photoplay Writing, Versifica- 
tion, Journalism, etc. 


150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address || 


Home Correspondence School Æ 
Dep't. 134 Springfield, Mass. si 
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A arr Map fi Black and 3 
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“In those early years did you have any 
vision of the size to which the business 
would grow?” I asked. 

“No, I didn't," said Fuller thought- 
fully. *I think few men ever do. And I 
reckon it's better so. It strikes me that 
a definite vision of some big thing ten or 
twenty years off is not only a difficult but 


| a dangerous thing. The dreamer is likely 


to fix his eyes on the shining goal and pay 
too little attention to the steps necessary 
to reach it. He becomes impatient of in- 
tervening time and labor, and wants to 
bridge the whole gap in a leap. 

“This impatience frequently leads to 
over-expansion on borrowed money. That 
has caused hundreds of business collapses. 
I believed that every business should be 
financed from within. A man who is 
financing himself must be prudent and 
frugal; he must work hard and keep his 
eye on the ball. This self-reliance sharp- 
ens his faculties and keys him to a high 
pitch." 


Joe Goes After the 
Doctor 


(Continued from page 53) 


mammoth locomotive before a journey; 
while, except for the little circle of light 
where the drama was enacted, with a 
segment of the bu house and kitchen 
poking out of ilic Senn for a back- 
ground, all was inky blackness, out of 
which slanting deluges of rain sparkled 
like jewels across the stage. 

By the clock that stood on the mantel 
in the room where Mrs. Taylor lay, hoping 
in agony for help, believing that Joe had 
gone with Tom for the doctor, and 
wondering when they would return, it 
was eight-thirty when the boy lit the 
lantern in the kitchen. By the same 
clock it was ten when out in the yard the 
boy led the old horse to the front of the 
buggy, picked up the shafts and cried 


out: 

* Back, Charlie—back, you ol' fool!" 

And it was a quarter to eleven when, 
sitting on the soaked buggy seat, the 
warm lantern between his Bore feet, he 
set off in the darkness and storm after 
Doctor Monroe. 

He was all impatience now. He knew 
the way to Doctor Monroe's, he thought 
—knew all its turns and ramifications. 
It wasn't far. He would soon be there. 

* Get up, Charlie!" he cried, eagerly. 
He thought his troubles over now, and 
the troubles of his mother nearly so; for 
he would bring the doctor back, and when 
the doctor came everything would be all 
right. He didn’t know what lay before 
him—he didn't know he was setting out 
on an uncharted sea, without a compass. - 

For night, even when luminous, changes 
the face of things, and this night blotted 
everything out. The only light under all 
that inky sky was that cast by the lantern 
in the foot of the buggy. It showed the 
bare legs, and above them the eager face, 
which, like footlights on a stage, it threw 
into heavy shadows. Dimly it brought 
out the flanks of old Charlie—and that 
was all. 


Joe Goes After the Doctor, by SAMUEL A. DERIEUX 


The road to Doctor Monroe's forks 
several times. At the first fork, dimly 
perceptible by the light of the lantern in 
the watery road, he pulled excitedly on 
the rein, and old Charlie turned off. 
Suddenly he happened on another road, 
and grimly pulled old Charlie, reluctant 
now, into that one. 

Then everything got turned round. He 
could not remember from what direction 
he had come, nor in what direction he had 
been traveling. There was no north, no 
south, no east, no west—only blackness. 
He tried to right himself—he pulled off 
into another road. The eagerness on his 
face gave place to anxiety. He tried to 
make old Charlie, who was hardly moving 
now, hurry. He began to pull at the reins, 
and cluck, and cry out with shrill com- 
mands. And then old Charlie stopped 
—stopped stock-still. 


FACE pale, he stood up in the open 
buggy and picked up the lantern so he 
could see; and as he did so, the limbs of 
some trees, whose foliage glistened in the 
light, seemed to come poking toward him 
out of the black void. Suddenly these 
trees looked familiar, friendly, as if he had 
seen them many times before, and that 
road ahead, covered with soaked leaf 
mold, became the right road. By some 
strange mirage of his excited mind, a 
mirage common to those lost in the dark, 
everything fell into its accustomed order. 
He wasn’t lost. Just ahead was Doctor 
Monroe’s! 

“Go on, Charlie!” he cried. “Go on!” 

Still old Charlie did not move, and face 
grim, lantern with him, the boy clambered 
out of the buggy. Maybe a tree was 
blown down across the way. Fifty yards 
down the road he ran. There was no 
obstruction. Old Charlie, white and 
enormously tall, pricked up his ears 
toward him as he hurried back. 

"Tl make you go—fool!” the boy 
muttered. 

Breathing fast, he set the lantern down, 
reached into his soaked trousers pocket 
for his knife, and from the wet bushes 
that here grew right up to the road, cut 
the biggest switch he could manage. 
Then standing erect in the buggy once 
more, teeth gritted, he began to come 
down with ait his might on the broad 
flanks, holding his switch in both hands, 
like a man chopping wood. And now 
old Charlie began to move, but not for- 
ward—he began to turn slowly and 
inevitably around. 

Bare feet braced against the dashboard, 
both hands clutching the one line, the boy 
jerked and tugged and pulled. In his 
frantic struggles, the lantern turned over. 
A moment the flame guttered upward, as 
if trying to survive; then, before Joe could 
reach the handle, with a puff, the lantern 
went out. And now there was only black- 
ness, smothering blackness, in which he 
could not make out old Charlie, nor his 
own hands on the lines, nor the bushes 
that slapped him in the face as if people 
were hitting at him from the dark. 

He only knew they were once more in 
a road, because the bushes slapped him 
no more. He only knew they were going 
back. All his labors had come to nor bine 
When they were nearly in sight of Doctor 
Monroe’s, when help was almost at hand, 
Charlie had turned completely around— 
Charlie was going home. 
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T. LOUIS has all of the advantages of a seaport, 
with a down-stream haul on the Mississippi 
River and out through the Gulf of Mexico. It 

also is the center of the country’s inland shipping 
activities. Goods loaded into a box car at a plant in 
St. Louis for river shipment are delivered to any port 
at water rates. This offers a tremendous opportunity 
for Cuban, Pan-American and International trade. 


St. Louis manufacturers ship on one bill of lading 
to the ports of the world via U. S. Government river 
service at 20% under rail rates. They also ship to 
two-thirds of the United States with a shorter freight 
haul than any other big industrial center. 


St. Louis’ $1,000,000 municipal docks and ware- 
houses are being extended as needed to meet all 
traffic requirements. Shipments of heavy, bulky 
commodities can be transported economically and 
promptly by water from St. Louis to domestic and 
foreign ports. 


Efficient transportation facilities and economical 
freight charges from St. Louis the center —instead 
of from the edge of things—are big factors in reduc- 
ing selling prices. 

Send today for our booklet, 
“St. Louis as a Manufacturing Center.” 
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WILLIE). YM ME OE UUO GUU, 775 |, He would have to tell her that he had 
vA i Ci i | | failed, that he could not manage old 
+ Charlie, that there would be no doctor. 
Maybe she would die. He began to 
struggle once more. But from that time 

on it was a long, hard, useless fight. 
Sometimes he felt like giving up and 
crying. Again, getting himself together, 

he would pull and jerk and cry out in the 
dark. But the laana of heavy 
hoofs did not slacken. The invisible 
motion remained the same. Charlie had 


M lal | taken the bit in his teeth and was going 
emortals his own way with the inevitableness of fate. 
i And where everything was blackness to 
A human eyes, it was not blackness to him. 
of Enduring _ Dim, but distinct enough for his purpose, 


lay the road ahead. But for the boy, 
still at intervals pulling and tugging, and 
choking down the sobs that now rose in 
| his vinta there was no ried, no horison 

no sky—only motion, only himself, only 

Rock of Ages | bitter Pahare, and at the end his best 
friend, waiting in vain for the erp that 

7 | would not come to her this night. 

Granite When at last through the blackness, 
mental and physical, that enveloped him, 
Joe saw a dim light, he thought in his 
anguish it was the lamp he had left 
burning on the kitchen able; But when 
old Charlie turned sharply toward this 
light, the boy began to grow bewildered. 
It wasn't in the right place. And now, 
with this light shining clear through an 


Beauty in 


PPRECIATION of Nobility of Character has been enhanced | unfamiliar windowpane on a tree that 

by the World War. There are deeds to be commemorated, | | didn't belong by the kitchen window, old 
ideals to be perpetuated, and heroic namestobegraveningranite. |__| Charlie had stopped. They were in some- 
It is here that ROCK OF AGES Granite serves so com- | body else's yard. _ They must have passed 
pletely. A lovely gray in color, and fineness in texture gives | John Taylor’s without knowing it. He 


it an unusually effective polish. Even the minutest pores would call for help. He would tell who- 
are closed, thus defying the elements. ever lived here what had happened. He 
It is America's finest monumental material—Quarries in Barre. would beg them to go after Doctor Monroe. 


|| “Heh!” he called. “Heh!” 


Boutwell, Milne & Varnum Company 
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The intimate story of Rock QUARRIERS When riego es ores || THE light had been taken out of the 
d Aet Det A an Montpelier, Vermont ie for our Cut 2 | window and was coming down the hall. 
mur o u i OT cr VRCPNARSARUE f Surely, whoever that was would go after 


Doctor Monroe! The door opened and 
a light shone down a walk. And now Joe 
| stood upright, staring, incredulous, be- 
| wildered. For out on the porch, lamp in 
hand, had stepped, not a stranger, but a 


H ed 7% tall, big ed man ien a long beard—the 
e enter INVESTORS BONDS || Joe nua twice seen pain and terror fee 
college this fall merit the confidence of conservative || OM rhe eure P ded Doctor Monroe 


investors, because they're À 3 A mi 
Still Joe stood, staring as if at a vision, 


IS ts are not wealthy; but 10 p 
H us apo th d RISE in Safety unable to speak because of the terror of 


years ago they began building a : 
fund for his education. Their few Tirat in Income his unbelief, while old Charlie waited, 


dollars grew to several hundred dollars NVESTORS BONDS yield a seven per. || | head down, to go back the way he had 
by regular saving and the help of 4% cent return—the highest income consist- | come—come undeterred by the frantic 
compound interest— enough to send ent with safety. jerkings and desperate cries of that 


kp bea Denen voe ras NVESTORS BONDS. are safe and || miniature human being behind him. 
for your son or daughter or for yourself stable because they are first mortgages on For in his plodding brain certain paths 
at Cleveland’s biggest bank. - $1 will the most desirable city property. had been beaten, certain habits estab- 
open it—and every dollar will be work- HIS company is closely allied with the || | lished. Wherever he had been a number 
ing every single day at 4% compound Madison & Kedzie State Bank, one of of times, there, under the same circum- 
interest. (|| Chicago's strongest and most conservative stances, he would go again. Six times in 
o Kee by, Mar plan tex, banking institutions, under State and Federal the last two years he had been haled forth 
oie Jer poti copy a © Supervision. at night and hitched up, and six times he 
had come to this house. And so to-night, 
after being pulled into this road and that, 
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j teeth, and come his habit-predestined way. 
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“Who is it?” the old doctor repeated, 
a | his voice impatient now. 

Cleveland Ew» Che INVESTORS “Its me!” screamed the boy. “It’s 

— — COMPANY me. It’s Joe. Mama’s sick. She’s awful 


* »» 
MADISON & KEDZIE STATE BANK BLDG. sick! " : 
CHICAGO And then, for the first time that night, 
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Joe began to cry. 
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The Story of 


A Famous Inventor 


(Continued from page 12) 


group of believers kept at work—talking, 

talking, talking about the new instrument. N THE MIDST OF THINGS 
Hubbard carried one around with him and 
made people listen to him explain it. 
Sanders borrowed every cent he could 
raise, until he was head over heels in debt. 
Bell earned a little money by lecturing 
about the invention. Watson worked at 
his profession and put his wages at the 
services of “the cause." His notebook, 
of that period, contains such entries as: 
“Lent Bell fifty cents" and “Lent Hub- 
bard twenty cents." It was a heartbreak- 
ing time for everybody concerned. 

. Not one cent came in from the inven- 
tion until May, 1877, when a courageous 
individual, named Emery, actually leased 
two of the “absurd toys" and paid 
twenty dollars into the worse than empty 
treasury. 

But lide by little the telephone made 
its way. Two years went by. Bell had 
achieved his other great desire and had 
married the girl of his choice. But he was 
as poor as ever and his health was broken 
by the years of unremitting toil and dis- 
couragement. Finally, he wrote from the 
hospital, where he lay, sick in body and 
sick at heart: ‘Thousands of telephones 
are now in use. Yet I have not received 
one cent from my invention." 


"THE late Theodore H. Vail had, by this 
time, become the business manager for 
the company; and his organizing genius 
was gradually putting it on its feet, when 
a new era of struggles and of discourage- 
ment began. 

As soon as it was realized that here was 
a great invention, rival claimants began 
to spring up. Other companies boldly 
commenced to make and to sell telephones. 
Some of these companies never even 
made an instrument. They were organ- 
ized simply to get money out of the public 
But the Bell company dad to bring hun- 
dreds of suits to protect its rights. 

Even to this day, there are people who 
say that Alexander Bell was not the real |. 


inventor of the telephone; that it was 
eden ie cae ae The CONTINENTAL and 
Wise: fucci dpi aie dien COMMERCI AL 


the courts, and never lost a single one! 


Later, a prominent man, who was an 
intimate friend of Elisha Gray, said 


publicly: “No patent has ever been sub- 


mitted to such determined assault as CHICAGO 
Bell's; and no invention has ever been 
more completely vindicated. Bell was the Complete Banking Service 
first inventor, and Gray was not.” 
But the fight, or, rather, the long pro- More than $55,000,000 Invested Capital 


cession of fights, went on. In the very 
first suit brought, the testimony covered 
ten thousand pages! In a suit a few years 
later Bell’s cross-examination alone filled 
one hundred and twenty-five printed 
pages. His two vital patents were granted 
respectively in March, 1876, and in 
January, 1877. But after ten years of 
fighting—and of winning every case—the LL — —————————————————ÁÓÁ— M1 
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[| HOUSE adds value to your gift. 
proper package of Whitman's chocolates to fit the occasion 
wins golden opinions. Get acquainted with the individual merits 
of the Sampler, Super Extra, the Fussy Package, Pleasure Island and 
the others. Inspect them at the store that shows the Whitman's 
sign and sells the Whitman line. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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nd drawing or model for examination and report as 
to patentability. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
624 F Street washington, D. C. 
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Face PowbER 


It's the powder, and not the box, that makes 
Lablache the favorite among fair women. 

It’s the powder, and not the perfume, that bespeaks 
its purity — charm —and 

satisfying comfort. 


Economical—clinging 
—daintily fragrant. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
erous. Flesh, White, 
ink or Cream, 65c. 

a box of druggists or 

by mail. Over two 

million boxes sold 
annually. Send roc. 

Sor a sample box. 
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125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


Tells of the great opportunities in this attractive 
profession, and how you can learn by mail in spare 
time. Send for copy at once, No obligations. 
" x EDGAR G. ALCORN, Pres. 
American School of Finance, 88 McLene Bldg., Columbus, O. 


Put on like Plaster 


-waterproof 
fireproof 
@ resilient 


^* noiseless 
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A composition material easily applied in plastic 


, 

v form over practically any kind of floor. Laid 
7 about j inch thick. Imperial Floor does not 
E crack, peel or come loose from foundation. A 
continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non-slipping 
$ surface. No crevices to gather grease, dirt, dust, 
z disease germs or moisture. 

Ideal Floor for Kitchen, Pantry, Bathroom, 
Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, Theatre, 
Hotel, Faetory, Office Building, Railroad Sta- 
tion, Hospitai—wherever a beautiful substan- 
tial floor is desired. Several practical colors. 
Full information and sample FREE of your 
first and second choice of color. 


IMPERIAL FLOOR CO. 26-28 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
"WW A Success for 15 Years 
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dividuals to bring suit to annul these 
patents. [n talking to me recently about 
this long struggle, Doctor Bell said: 

“The volume of testimony in the tele- 
phone cases was greater than in any other 
case in history; greater even than in the 
famous Tichborne case in England. | 
remember that there were nine feet of 
books containing the printed testimony. 

“In the last important case, the one 
brought by the Government itself, I was 
on the witness stand fifty-six days! My 
testimony in that case alone fills four 
hundred and fifty printed pages.” 

The Government finally abandoned the 
case. The Bell patents, in the meantime, 
had been sustained by the United States 
Supreme Court; and, furthermore, the 
patents themselves had expired. Bells 
first patent has been called “the most 
valuable single patent ever issued in any 
country." The life of a patent is seven- 
teen years. And in Bell’s case, the entire 
seventeen years were spent in struggling 
to maintain his rights to the thing which 
his genius and toil had produced. 

If the experience had so embittered him 
as to make him say he would never again 
attempt anything of the kind, he could 
hardly be blamed. But it did not. One 
great test of any man is the way he works 
to win a victory of some sort. But another 
great test Is whee he does after his victory 
is gained. In the years since his invention 
of the telephone, Alexander Graham Bell 
must be judged by this latter test. And 
the story of these years is just as inspiring 
as the earlier one. 


ON THE day he was married, Bell gave 
his telephone stock to his bride as a 
wedding gift. It was all he had in the 
world, Tut it wasn't worth much then. 
As a matter of fact, none of the original 
owners became very rich through Bell's 
invention, although in time it brought 
them a good deal of money. 

But the great aim in Bell's life always 
has been, not to get money but to con- 
tribute to the world's progress. In 1880, 
he was awarded the Volta prize, of ten 
thousand dollars, because of the telephone 
invention. In the use he made of that 
money you will find the key to his charac- 
ter. 

Research and experiment cost money. 
And, as Bell knew only too well, they 
may not bring i» any money for years and 
years. So he used his ten thousand dollars 
to enable himself and two other scientific 
men to carry on research work. And this 
research work was not an attempt to 1n- 
vent something that would bring them 
more money. Te was an effort merely to 
add to the general scientific knowledge 
available to everybody. 

When the ten thousand dollars was 
almost gone, Bell said to his two asso- 
ciates, “We must have more money, or 
we cannot continue our research. The 
only way to get it is to concentrate now 
on something that will have commercial 
value.” 

At that time the Edison phonograph 
was a new invention and promised to bea 
successful one commercially. But the 
cylinder, on which records were made, 
was a very crude affair, covered with 
tinfoil. It seemed to Bell that here was 
an opportunity to achieve something that 
oui bring in the money needed for 
research. So he and his two companions 
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Children have a way of asking embarrassing questions. In 
this particular case we are very much afraid little Johnnie 
will be requested to “run along and not bother Papa." 


For despite the fact that the name Czecho-Slovakia has 
been appearing in the public prints for nearly three years, 
there are comparatively few men and women who could sit 
down tonight and definitely fix its position on the map. 


We believe you will agree with us that few people use 
maps as frequently as they should. Yet never was the in- 
telligent use of maps as necessary and as important as today. 
Recent world events have wrought many changes. 


The efficiency of an atlas or a map depends on its accuracy. 
In the maintenance of a reputation for accuracy, built 
up through half a century, Ranp M¢Natity & Company 
spend several hundred thousand dollars yearly. The very 
size of this expenditure—and the necessity for it—show why 
it is always best to deal with Map Headquarters. 


No small map maker could ever hope to approximate the 
accuracy, completeness and dependability that have been 
characteristic of Ranp M¢Natiy ATLASES AND Maps for 
more than half a century. 


When you buy a new atlas or map—and this year every 
family should have a new atlas—make sure that it bears the 
name Rano MSNA _ty. 


536 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 42 E. 22ND Street, New YORK 


“Say, Pop! Where is Czecho-Slovakia?" 
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` 


There isa 
Ranp M€9NarLv ATLAS 


for every purpose 
Here are a few of them. Others 
in preparation. 
For the home and library 


INTERNATIONAL ATLAS 
Size 11x14 inches. closed, 350 pages. 
Beautifully tinted maps. Complete index. 
Illustrations in color. Shows all new 
boundaries. Three styles of binding. 
Write for sample map and description, 


For the desk 


Hanpy ATLAS oF THE WoRLD 
Size 614x714 inches. Designed for con- 
venient reference. Contains maps of all 
states and countries and nearly 100 pages 
of statistics. Shows all new boundaries. 


For pocket reference 


Pocket ATLAS or THE WorLD 
1921 New Census Edition. Size 513x534 
inches. 385 pages. Shows all new bound- 
aries. A convenient compilation of maps 


and statistics covering important places 
throughout the world. 
on request. 


Further particulars 


RAND MSNALLY ATLASES ARE FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSHOPS 
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Water Resistant 
on Linoleums 
and Floors 


RESISTANT RESISTANT 


Wear Resistant 
on Table Tops 


HEN you takethe time and 
trouble to apply varnish on 
furniture and floors, let it 
be varnish that is wear-resistant 
as well as water-resistant. You 
get these two important qualities in 
61" Floor Varnish. “That is why 
it is called the da/anced varnish. 
Unmindful kiddies and little 
household accidents prove the im- 
portance of doth wear-resistance 
and water-resistance. See that you 
getthem when you buy var- 
nish. ‘‘61’’ is marproof and 
waterproof. It is the var- 
nish that withstands abuse. 


The importance 


"SIP FLOOR VARNISH 


of using 


Throughout the household 
“61? Floor Varnish will quickly 
and easily renew furniture, lino- 
leum, floors and innumerable 
other things. The beautiful ““61’’ 
colors stain and varnish in one 
operation without streaks, laps or 
brush marks. 

Send for color card and sample 
panel finished with ‘“61.’? Try 
the hammer test on the panel. The 
wood may dent but the varnish 


won't crack. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 61 
Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 3 Courtwright 
Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 


"Bl" Floor Varnish Vitralite Enamel- Effecto Auto Finishes-Miscellaneous Vamishes- Enamels: Stains Fillers-etc. 


- Little 
$5,000 to $10,000 Incomes for experts. Easy by our method. 
Assistance extended to students snd graduates, Write for details. 
American Landscape School, 11B, Newark, New York 


Dignifed, exclusive profession. 
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Est. 1916. 
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great cartoonist. 


LARE BRIGGS, the man who draws ‘When a Fellow Needs a F 
receives more than $100 a day. 
incomes would look good to a bank president. 

If you have ideas and like to draw, you may have in you the making of a 
Developing natural ability is the surest road to success. 
Federal training gives you the opportunity to develop your ability 


3*.No Paste NEEDED 


LU Use them to mount all kodak 
pictures, post cards,clippings in albums 


es je 
10c brings foll 
4711 No. Clar 


There are many other cartoonists whose 


under the guldance of 60 of America's leading artists and illustrators. 
What this school will do for you by mail in your 
spare time is told in the 32 page book, “A Road to 
Bigger Things" It contains studio pictures of 
Briggs, McCutcheon, Sid Smith, Fontaine Fox, and 


many other stars on the Federal staff. Write for 
your FREE COPY to-day. Just tear out this adver- 
tisement. Write your name, ad id age in 


the margin and mail it now. 
Write for this book to-day. 


5 Fed = 
Federal Schools, Inc., "i Federal Schoo! Bldg., 


Charles A. Bell and Sumner Tainter, con- 
centrated on that idea. The result was 
the wax phonograph record. I saw a 
collection of these early records in the 
building which Bell used as a laboratory 
in those days and which he still owns. 

Across the street from that little old 
brick building is a handsome structure, 
known as the Volta Bureau and devoted 
to work for the deaf. Bell’s share of the 
rewards for the invention of the phono- 
graph record was about two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. He made this an 
endowment fund for work for the deaf. 
And, because the Volta Prize had enabled 
him to invent the phonograph record, he 
named the new institution the Volta 
Bureau. 

Every human being has a chance to win 
two of the best things in life: One is the 
chance to achieve something. The second 
is the chance to use the achievement un- 
selfishly. 

Millions of us have mastered something 
or other. We know how to run a business, 
or a house, or a trolley car, or a set of 
books, or an automobile, or something. 
There isn't anyone so poor or so lacking 
in ability, or so handicapped physically, 
that he, or she, cannot accomplish some 
one thing that is worth doing. The 
great test is what we do with our achieve- 
ment. 

“It may not bring us two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. But it does bring 
us some chance to include other people in 
our success. How about the woman who 
runs a house? How about the man at the 
head of a business? Doesn't the motorman 
of a trolley car, the driver of an automo- 
bile, have a thousand chances a day to 
consider other people? Doesn't the skilled 
bookkeeper have chances to help less 
competent men with their work? Any kind 
of achievement brings the opportunity to 
use that achievement to help others. 


HEN aviation was in its infancy 

Doctor Bell used his influence, his 
knowledge, and his money to help it 
along. Professor Langley, disheartened 
and without means to carry on his ex- 
periments, would have been forced to 
abandon them if Doctor Bell had not 
come to his rescue. 

Bell himself carried on aviation ex- 

eriments at his summer home.in Nova 
Scotia. He has eight hundred acres up 
there; and he not only carries on all kinds 
of research work himself, but finances the 
work carried on by others. They get out 
a little "publication" called the “ Beinn 
Breagh Recorder." It is typewritten and 
has a circulation of only six copies. 

* We were accumulating an enormous 
mass of notes on all kinds of subjects," 
Doctor Bell explained. “And we realized 
that as we had no duplicates of these 
notes, and as they were kept in one place, 
something might happen which would 
destroy them all. So we started the 
‘Recorder.’ " 

I have seen some of these “ Recorders,” 
filled with Bell's dictations. One of them 
is devoted to the subject of education; and 
the coming issue of this magazine will 
contain some of his ideas on how we can 
educate ourselves. It is one example of 
the range of his interest and study. 

The breadth of that range is amazin 
No little commonplace of everyday life 
seems to escape his interest. I was looking 
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through some volumes of photographs 
made by his son-in-law, Gilbert Gros- 
venor, and came across one which I 
couldn't understand. 

“What is this?" I asked. 

* Oh," said Mr. Grosvenor, “that was 
one of Doctor Bell's experiments in 


| 


| 


utilizing waste heat in the household. He . 


wanted to see if fruits and vegetables 
couldn't be dehydrated by placing them 
in a compartment built around the pipe 
leading from the kitchen fire. It wasn't 
very successful, because the heat was in- 
termittent." 

That is just one of scores of instances 
showing how he constantly tries to de- 
velop ideas that will be of practical use. 
Many of these experiments have been suc- 
cessful. 


'This does not mean that he is interested . 


only in comparatively small schemes. 
He is working now on what he considers a 
revolutionary idea in water transporta- 
tion. And in this instance, as in the case 
of the telephone, he does want to carry it 
through to completion himself, because 
he wants the satisfaction of achievement. 


“AT PRESENT,” he said to me, “I am 
developing a new type of boat. We 
built one, 6o feetlong, which made 71 miles 
an hour on its first trial. The average fast 
steamship makes only about 25 miles an 
hour. For some time we talked quite 
openly about what we were doing. But 
of late," he smiled, “we have kept rather 
uiet. And this reserve is because we find 
that the air is full of experimental work 
along similar lines. 


“I learned one thing from my experi- ; 


ence with the telephone. I learned that 
the value of anything you have can be 
gauged by the effort other people make to 
acquire it. They may be indifferent at 
first. But sooner or later, if you have 
something of real value, they will want it, 
or will want to use it, whether it is your 
idea, your ability, or some material thing. 

“if you have an idea, or an achieve- 
ment, that promises great rewards, you 
will have to fight for it. So, if you find 
yourself with a struggle of that kind on 
your hands, you can have the satisfaction 
of knowing that the harder the struggle, 
the more it will be worth your while to 
continue it. I am almost seventy-five 

ears old; and I won’t have time to solve 
half the problems I am working on. I 
would like to perfect this boat. But the 
important thing is not who achieves a 
great thing, but that the thing shall be 
achieved! 

“Since the original invention of the 
telephone, about eight thousand patents 
have been issued, bearing on telephones 
and telephone equipment. Hundreds of 
men have contributed to what is now one 
of the greatest achievements in the world. 
That is true of every accomplishment. 
No success, great or small, comes without 
the aid of others." 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, the 
great inventor, will tell you next 
month how to keep young mentally. 
Self-education, he explains, is a life- 
long process. It constitutes everyone's 
“fountain of youth." He gives his 
rule of self-education, and shows how 
I all may progress along a similar 
ne. 
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Snug-warm-d | 


Here’s just the sock for fall or winter wear— 
snug warmth and comfort—and very dressy 
in appearance. 


Tron Clad No. 212 feel good and look well on 
your feet. They are made of fine soft pure 
worsted and mercerized yarns in three at- 
tractive (teo tone color combinations—olive and 
brown, blue and grey and two shades of grey. 
Long wearing too—with the same durability 
that has made all Iron Clad Hosiery famous. 
And the price—soc a pair—east of the Rockies 
—make socks like these a mighty good buy. 


Ask your dealer for No. 212—or if vou do 
not find them, write direct, stating size (912 to 11's) 
and colors desired. Your order will be promptly filled 


—postage paid. 
COOPER, WELLS & CO. 
204 Vine St. St. Joseph, Mich. ” 
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No. 212—Olive and brown 
No. 212B—Blue and grey 
No. 414G—T wo shades of grey 
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o1 Hamp hire Bond 


is The Standard Paper for Business SENESE ? 


x ia says the PEN—“it is a real joy to 
write on paper so smooth, so firm, 
and so immaculately clean." 


*[ "says the Hanp—‘just fold it, 
tear it, and note its strong, 
tough-fibred texture." 


“I, says the EyE—‘“I’ve never seen 
the business letter that couldn't 
be improved by printing on Old 
Hampshire Bond." 

“I, says the EAR—‘its ‘crackle’ is 
unmistakable evidence of high- 
est quality." 


F “I, says riME —"it lasts, lasts, lasts; 
and that’s mighty important for 
business documents.” 


“And I,” says the pRiInTER—“when 
Send for our new 
a man asks me about the best book of Specimen 
; * _ Business Letter- 
business letter paper, I recom- $55 ro, 


mend Old Hampshire Bond.” request. 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
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This book tells. 


l^ Che This wonderful free book shown here contains the 
| Junior advice of the greatest teachers in America about 

(2e the young folks’ reading—priceless counsel for 
fathers and mothers who care. It tells the 
fascinating story of 


The Junior Classics 
Selected and arranged by President Neilson of 
Smith College and Dr. Eliot of Harvard University 

With the very idea in mind of giving you just the 
books in which your children will find greatest 
delight and benefit, The Junior Classics have 
been assembled by these experienced educators. 


These books are not merely a miscellaneous collection of stories for boys 
and girls. They are the few great children’s books that have outlived 
all others. There are ten volumes so arranged as to be, without the 
child’s realizing it, a constructive influence in building character and 
developing creative imagination. 


How the selection was made, what has been selected, and how a reading 
NK PUER OP OP See es guide by grades has been ar- 
P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY ~| ranged to go with it, is told 
416 W. 13th St., New York pm this valuable free booklet. 

Send me this free booklet. Send for it to-day. No obli- 
TT san Se ae fois ce | gation. Merely clip and mail 
OR dae aes Seo E Os ary eR EOE E | the coupon. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 


What Should Your Children Read! | 


It will be sent free to parents | 


416 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Photographs You 
Like to See in the 
Newspapers 


(Continued from page 45) 


of an hour later the trick was successfully 
turned. 

Women are usually better subjects 
than men—particularly in places where 
sports prevail. At the race track » man 
is too interested in laying down a bet to be 
bothered by the photographer. If he is 
about to play golf he is anxious to get 
started. But a good-looking woman is 
seldom too busy to stop and have her 
picture taken. 

You might suppose that a professional 
ball player would be one of the easiest of 
all subjects for a photographer. This is 
not always true. Ball players are extra- 
ordinarily superstitious, and it is no novel- 
ty to run across a pitcher who positively 
refuses to pose on a day when he is sched- 
uled to hurl. Eddie Plank, the grand old 
left-hander of the Philadelphia “‘Ath- 
letics” in their championship days, was 
particularly obsessed by this superstition. 

Before the World’s Series between the 
New York Giants and the Boston Red 
Sox, in 1912, a photographer went to the 
hotel room of John J. T McGraw, manager 
of the New York team. 

“I want to snap you, Mr. McGraw,” 
he said, tossing his hat on the bed. 

“Take that hat off the bed quick!" al- 
most screamed McGraw. “‘Irs bad luck.” 

I believe that particular game was lost 
by the Giants. 


HEN our news editor was a young 

camera man on a St. Louis paper he 
had an amusing and illuminating experi- 
ence with Larry McLean, the picturesque 
and erratic giant who was later waded 
to the New York National team. This 
newspaper was particularly interested in 
getting some splendid "action" pictures 
of the local players. While rustling ex- 
citedly around on this mission the pho- 
tographer ran across McLean. 

"You're a pitcher, aren't you?" he 
asked. 

* Sure!" grinned McLean. 

** Well, I'll be awfully obliged if you’ll 
pose for me.” 

For the next five minutes the camera 
man had McLean hurling the ball with 
striking effect from every conceivable 
pitching posture. Elated, he rushed back 
to the office and turned his prints over 
to the waiting sporting editor. 

“You poor fish!" the editor exploded. 
“Get your head examined and then read 
the sporting columns once in a while. 
Maybe you'll learn that this bird isn’t a 
pitcher bui a catcher!” 

Taken by and large, popular interest 
in news pictures can always be measured 
in terms of the personal equation. Photo- 
graphs of new inventions, for instance, 
have an extraordinary sale. We instruct 
our men to be always on the lookout for 
such subjects. The psychology of the 
demand seems to be that nearly all of us 
have the dream of eventually "striking it 
rich "—of turning out something that will 
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lift us up above the round of everyday | | 
toil. We see an invention. We speculate 

on how much money the inventor is going 

to make out of it and wonder why we | 
didn't think of the same thing ourselves. 
Perhaps we figure that we could improve 
on it. If we are misfitted or discouraged 
in our present job, we build a little day 
dream out of the thing that has caught 
our fancy. 

Puzzle pictures also have a considerable 
appeal. They challenge our ingenuity. 
They raise the question of how smart we 
are. One of the biggest selling group 
pictures to go out of this studio was one 
showing five hundred photographs of 
Roosevelt, in characteristic poses. That 
in itself was enough to give the picture 
a wide sale, but a special stimulus was 
added by the fact that just two of the 
photographs were identical. Which two 
were they? We got a raft of answers from 
all parts of the country. Some of them 
were right and many of them wrong. The 
first rights to this particular group picture 
were sold exclusively for a price close to a 
thousand dollars. 


"THE most important events in our own 
lives are the things we like to see repro- 
duced from the lives of others. Weddings, 
especially society weddings, have a tre- 
mendous attraction. Photographs of 
babies are always sure to make a hit. 
Many parents have a penchant for com- 
paring these children with their own. 
et animals also draw well. 

What the manager of our news depart- 
ment calls a ** 100-point picture" is one 
showing a good-looking society woman, a 
beautiful horse, and a pet or two—all in 
the same scene. Children playing with 
pets are also popular. 

Fashions form one of the very biggest 
items in news photography. And don’t 
forget that fashions are just as truly news 
as elections or earthquakes. These 

ictures must be punctiliously up to date. 

hey must show either what some noted 
fashion leader has just put on, or they 
must delineate what the styles will be 
three or four months ahead. The woman 
in Peoria or Skowhegan wants to be sure 
that the frock she copies will be in the 
bloom of fashion when the dressmaker 
finally turns it over to her. Beach pic- 
tures of beautiful girls in bathing suits 
invariably challenge attention. 

Views of floods, tornadoes, and fires are 
just as big drawing cards as ever—pro- 
vided that the holocaust has real magni- 
tude. There is no longer any special 
appeal in the sight of firemen scaling the 
walls of a three-story building at a one- 
alarm fire. In big disasters, however, half 
of the front sheet of a newspaper is fre- 
quently filled with photographs of the 
ruins. Back of the natural interest and | 
sympathy of people, is a feeling of com- | 
placent congratulation that it didn’t 


happen to them. 
ore than ever before people demand : 
action. Running races and steeple- 


chases are particularly popular subjects. 
A jockey thrown, and R on the plate | 
mid-air, or a galloping horse shown with 
all four feet off the ground, never fails to 
give folks a thrill. 

The value of tennis pictures is gauged 
by the amount of action in them. Mlle. 
Lenglen, the spectacular French player, 
who until recently held the world’s singles 
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Vigilance 


HE VALUE TO THE 

PUBLIC of the Bell System 
service is based on the reliability, 
promptness and accuracy of that 
service. 


As quality of service depends 
upon the economic operation of all 
telephone activities, vigilance begins 
where work begins. Science and en- 
gineering skill enter into the selection 
of all raw materials; and into the 
adapting and combining of these 
materials to the end that the finished 
product may be most efficient in 
operation and endurance, and pro- 
duced at the least cost. 


A series of progressive tests are 
made at every step during the trans- 
formation of these materials into 
telephone plant and equipment. And 


One Policy, 
toward Better Service 


One System, 


when all these complicated devices, 
with their tens of thousands of deli- 
cately constructed parts, are set in 
operation they are still subjected to 
continuous, exhaustive tests. 


As the best of materials and the 
most complete machinery is of little 
value without correct operation, the 
same ceaseless vigilance is given to 
the character of service rendered in 
providing telephone communication 


for the public. 


Such constant vigilance in regard 
to every detail of telephone activity 
was instrumental in upholding stand- 
ards during the trials of reconstruc- 
tion. And this same vigilance has 
had much to do with returning the 
telephone to the high standard of 


service it is now offering the public, 


- "BELL SYSTEM" 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service, and all directed 


BE A RAILWAY 
DLTRAFFICINSPECTOR 


EARN UP TO $250 per Mo. 


Prepare in 3 months' spare-time 
study at home for this fascinat- 
ing profession. ‘Travel; meet 
big railway officials. Splendid 
opportunities., 

Start at $110 per month, ex- 
penses paid. Position guaran- 
teed or money refunded. You 
can easily qualify. 
Send today for free 
booklet No. D-564. 


Standard Business 


Training Institute 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Use This is Chest | FREE 


d Cedar Chest. Your chnioe of many : 
styles M designs sent on 15 days’ free 
qe A Piedmont protects furs, woolens and plumes 
from moths, mice, dust an damp. Distinctively beautiful, 
in every ‘bons ts for generations. Pays for itself in what a 
saves, Ideal gitt for a wedding, birthday or Christmas. 
or free catalog with new reduced pricea—postpaid free to you. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO, Dept. 8, Statesville, N.C. 
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Christmas 
cards are little 
heralds of hap- 
piness. They 


fairly radiate 

good will. And 

HJ there is joy in 

the thought that you are 
giving pleasure to others. 


Today it is possible to find 
in a card just the right senti- 
ment for each friend and loved 
one— expressed 
in the most 
artistic and 
beautiful form. 

Before you 
realizeit,Christ- 
mas and New 
Year will be 
here. How of- 
ten in former years have you 
neglected to make your se- 
lection of cards in time to in- 
clude all towhom you wished 
to send a word of cheer? 


This will be 
the big year for 
greeting cards. 
Moreand more 
people are real- 
izing that it 
is the thought 
behind the 

remembrance that really 
counts. So make your selec- 
tions early while stocks are 
fresh and complete and avoid 
that uncomfortable feeling of 
realizing too 

late that you 

have forgot- 

ten someone. 

Greeting cards 

cost solittle and 

mean so much 

that youcannot 

afford to overlook anyone. 


The 
Greeting Card Association 


Manufacturers only 


Buy from your local dealer 


hard court championship for women, has 
been caught in some spectacular positions 
as she leaped high in the air for a smashing 
overhead drive. These photographs have 
had a wide sale. 

Baseball pictures are particularly in 
demand. Football ranks next. Golf is 
third and tennis fourth. More people 
play tennis than golf, but golf has a 
special pull because of the prominent men 
who indulge in it. y 

There is a steady, although not par- 
ticularly heavy, demand for hunting and 
fishing pictures. Animal photographs 
always sell well. People love best to look 
at the animals that are most familiar to 
them. The dog holds first place, with the 
horse a good second. The average person 
would rather see the picture of a fine dog 
or horse than that of some rare ape 
just captured in the heart of an African 
jungle. . 

For several years pictures of aéroplanes 
held a front rank in the public print. 
Then the novelty wore off. To-day the 
only really heavy demand is for planes 
engaged in some spectacular stunt, or men 
leaping from one plane to another in mid- 
air, and jumping off in parachutes. 

News photographers must have the 
“sixth: sense" of the star reporter. The 
most gifted are those who can tell the 
whole story in one picture, just as the 
reporter sketches it in a single brilliant 
paragraph. Such photographers size up 
a situation at a glance. They decide 
just what to include in the picture and the 
most advantageous position from which 
to take it. This saves the necessity of 
making a lot of other photographs to 
supplement and help out the first one. 

"How do you get such wonderful 
effects?" a friend of mine asked one of the 
best camera men in the business. 

“It’s simple," he explained. “If you 
and I had a dozen photographs of some 
celebration or disaster we would sort them 
over and probably both of us decide on a 
particular one as best. Well, I see all 
those pictures before I take them. Then 
I pick out the best one and use my plate on 
that.” 


ONE of the finest news pictures I have 
seen within the last year was made of 
the big bomb explosion in Wall Street. It 
showed the buildings affected by the 
blast, the horse and wagon supposed to 
have brought the bomb, the Stock Ex- 
change, and a crowd of people standing 
around, many of them with their heads 
tied up. Looking at that photograph, 
you gathered the whole situation at a 
glance. 

In addition to this general view a good 
photographer always gets what we call 
the “heart of the subject." This is a close- 
up of the hub around which all the rest 
of the action revolves. Suppose it is an 
international golf match. oa want a 
general view of the course, the players, 
and the big crowds. But that is not 
enough. You want a near view of the 
new champion sinking the ball in the 
final hole. 

Mechanical ability to handle a camera 
well is really one of the minor assets of a 
first-class news photographer. The main 
thing is to know what to take and how to 
takeit. We are continually receiving from 
amateur photographers a selection of 
pleasing views—of a dog, a woodland, or 


a waterfall. They hope thereby to win a 
place on the staff. Even though their 
technique were perfect, it is no indication 
that they would make good in the exact- 
ing game they woo. Given an assignment, 
they might waste a dozen plates on 
“shots” of minor significance, just as a 

oor reporter will consume two columns 
in telling a story that the star will sketch 
vividly in three paragraphs. 

I often think that the news photogra- 
pher of to-day is treading on one of the 
last stamping grounds of romance. He 
travels with princes and receives decora- 
tions from kings, while the risks that he 
takes are far greater than those of anyone 
else in the news field. A reporter may sit 
safely in a dugout and write a brilliant 
story of a battle, but the photographer 
can only "bring home the bacon" by 
exposing himself and his camera in the 
forefront of the fight. 

To him the picture's the thing—not 
the danger he runs in getting it. Scores 
of camera men have risked their lives cn 
battlefelds, in the smokirg ruins of 
cities, in regions ravaged by earthquakes, 
and wherever else disaster stalks with 
dripping feet. Many of them have paid 
the supreme penalty. 

I know of one man who took a photo- 

raph from the observatory of Mount 
Feri while the volcano was in full 
eruption. To get a “head-on” picture 
of an important race another one stayed 
on the track until the horses almost ran 
him down. 


SEVERAL years ago a great blast was 
scheduled to be set off up the Hudson 
—marking an important point in the 
progress of a big engineering undertaking. 
A special stand had been built for the 
camera men. From this vantage point 
they were to photograph the tons of 
débris blown sky ward. 

With the stage all set, the man in 
charge of the fuse refused to touch it off. 

“Too risky with those newspaper 
fellers there," he said. 

Vainly the engineer in charge pleaded. 
The fuse man was obdurate. "Had it not 
been for a stringent provision in the in- 
surance contract, the engineer would have 
flashed the spark himself. Finally he gave 
in, and the camera men took their stand 
on a bluff about a quarter of a mile 
away. 

ith a tremendous detonation the 
explosion tore loose. For several seconds 
the air was dark with flying stone and 
dirt—and splinters from the stand in 
which the photographers were lately 
stationed. It had been blown to smither- 
eens. On a nearby bluff eleven men 
turned wide eyes on one another and 
solemnly shook hands. 

One of our photographers was once 
*shooting" a moonahinet’s still in the 
mountains of North Carolina. Suddenly 
a burly mountaineer stood before him, 
almost as if he had sprung from the 
ground. 

“Is you-all tryin’ to flirt with death?” 
he asked, with a menacing drawl. 

“I was just after a souvenir," replied 
the camera man, trying bravely to smile. 
“Im not looking for trouble, with the 
nearest doctor twenty-six miles away." 

“When we-all shoot a man he don't 
need no doctor," remarked the moun- 
taineer. 
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HE bathroom is the 
center of health and 

comfort in the modern 

home. It must give | 
service day by day | 
and year aíter year. | 
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If your bathroom is not all that it | 
should be call in your Contract- | 
ing Plumber. He will give an i 
estimate on a bathroom adequate 
for the needs of the family 
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In addition to the displays of "Standard" Plumbing Fixtures shown by Wholesale Dealers and Contracting Plumbers, there are permanent “Standard” exhibits in the following cities: 
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Jim Henrys Column 
Reputation 


I was considered the worst boy in New- 
buryport, Mass., and at that, my reputa- 
tion was based on an incomplete knowledge 
of my operations. 


I think I am on the trail of a bit of 
philosophy, although when I start writing 
one of these Mennen Shaving Cream 
advertisements | am never quite sure what 
the point is going to be. 


But to continue, I used to know a 
prominent business man who was generally 
credited with a code of business ethics 
which made it safer to hire abler lawyers 
than he employed. Some twenty years 
later he was the premier in one of the 
ghastliest failures that ever broke the 
hearts of widows and orphans. 


Now, a bad boy is usually the father of a 
good man, as is demonstrated by my 
opening paragraph, but when a man or a 
product becomes the subject of dubious or 
favorable comment, it is well to be guided 
by surface indications. 


I don’t know whether I can twist this 
thought into a constructive selling argu- 
ment for Mennen Shaving Cream, but it 
must be done quickly if at all, for it’s a 
costly column that has no ending. 


Honestly, do you hear much of anything 
talked about nowadays except golf, taxes 
and Mennen Shaving Cream? In the last 
month haven’t several men told you how 
Mennen’s has dispelled 
the cloud that used to 
sadden their mornings? 


Haven’t you, through 
some influence or other, 
gradually come to believe 
that a wonderful experi- 
ence awaits you when 
you unscrew the cap of 
your first tube of Mennen 
Shaving Cream? 


'That is reputation. 


(Mennen Salesman) d 


° 
bate 


I almost forgot to mention that my 
demonstrator tube costs 15c by mail. 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, N.J. U.S.A. 


Eventually the photographer satisfied 
the native and made a safe getaway. 

At the Dempsey-Willard prize fight in 
Toledo for the world's heavyweight 
championship one photographer was 
perched in a captive balloon some little 
distance above the ring. The balloon 
broke loose and drifted away. In jump- 
ing oe the basket the photographer was 
cilled. 

No difficulties seem able to keep a high- 
grade camera man from getting what he 
goes after. I know one who boarded the 
eastbound Twentieth Century Limited at 
Albany—against the New York Central’s 
most stringent regulations—in order to 
obtain a batch of exclusive pictures 
promised his paper by the discoverer of 
the “blond Eskimos.” About to be pitched 
off the platform, the photographer flashed 
a written authorization, transmitted to 
the local agent over the long-distance 
telephone by the general manager of the 
railroad. In order to get this important 
document, the young man, at five o’clock 
in the morning, had routed the general 
manager out of bed in his home one hun- 
dred and thirty miles away. 

“All right, I suppose you can ride,” 
sighed the conductor. "But only one 
pean in history ever boarded the train 

ere before—and he was the president of 
the company.” 

This same man was the sole photogra- 
pher to obtain a picture of the only un- 
assisted triple play ever made in a World’s 
Series bascbal game—and one of the few 
made in the history of the sport. This 
happened in the fifth game of ihe struggle 
last October between the Cleveland and 
Brooklyn teams. Standing behind third 
base, the camera man sensed instantly 
the extraordinary situation. He caught 
the Cleveland second baseman in the act 
of completing the three-part killing, 
touching the runner tearing down from 
first. The photograph showed clearly not 
only the man who performed the feat but 
all three of the victims. It was published 
from coast to coast. 


SOMETIMES a photographer is aided 
‘7 by a remarkable bit of luck. This was 
strikingly illustrated in the attempted 
assassination several years ago of the late 
Mayor Gaynor of New York, just as he 
was about to sail for Europe. 

One camera man was late in reaching 
the pier. By the time he arrived there the 


| boat was about to sail, and most of the 
| other photographers had exhausted their 
| plates. Just as he was leveling the camera 


the late comer noticed an odd fellow in the 
crowd take out a revolver and cock it. 
Supposing that it was a plain-clothes man 
about to fire a salute, he waited for the 
report. Suddenly he was horrified to see 
that the man was aiming at the mayor 
instead of into the air. Before he could 
even utter a warning shout the shot had 
sped on its way. But he had enough 

resence of mind to release the shutter of 

is camera. The print showed the mayor 
staggering back into a friend’s arms, with 


the blood already beginning to run down 
his face. 

Chance photographs made by news 
men have played important parts in 
more than one tragedy and comedy. A 
divorce suit brought several years ago 
by a prominent Philadelphia society man 
prang from a newspaper picture made on 
the beach at Atlantic City. This print 
showed the complainants wife in a 
life saver's boat with two men. It 
"packed enough dynamite” to serve as 
the principal evidence in the successful 
suit. 

There was an unusual outcome to a 
photograph that I made of the crowd at 
the English derby in the course of the 
exercises attending the coronation of 
King Edward. One of my prints showed 
clearly a pickpocket in the act of relieving 
an unsuspecting citizen of his pocketbook. 
Moreover, he was being protected b 
two “bobbies,” who were standing vid 
their backs shielding the pickpocket and 
us victim. = TH " 

mmediately I sent the photograph to 
the headquarters of the Londen police 
department. With the photograph as the 
principal evidence, both policemen and 
the pickpocket were found guilty. 


JA WEDDING that took place in St. 
Patrick's Cathedral, New York City, 
several months ago, owed its origin to the 
newspaper photograph of a beautiful 

irl who had played the chief róle in the 
Toss of Arc pageant at Fordham Univer- 
sity. Out in Round Up, Montana, a 
young lawyer and mining man chanced 
upon the photograph, and lost his heart 
forthwith. Luckily, he knew a reporter on 
the paper that published the picture. He 
wrote an honest letter, asking for the 
young lady's address. The newspaper 
man Tappa to know her. So started 
a correspondence which suddenly came 
to a climax when the Montana man took 
a flying trip East. Within forty-eight 
hours from their meeting the young 
people were as good as engaged. 

This incident reminds me of an inter- 
esting letter we received last spring from 
a Philadelphia man: 


You have photographed many beautiful 
women, both American and foreign. I have 
been particularly impressed by a number of 
them. 

I am a good-looking—they say “ exception- 
al"— blond chap, 30 years old, 5 ft. 10 inches, 
and weigh 162 lbs., and am quite successful 
in business, but I must frankly admit I have 
failed to meet in Philadelphia an attractive 
brunette, such as you have pictured often. 
Between 5 ft. 7 ins. and 5 ft. 10 ins., and 135 
Ibs. to 150 lbs., good teeth and attractive eyes— 
able to play the piano fair, and to hold a 
plausible conversation. 

Wealthy or not wealthy, I am in a position 
to offer such a lady looking forward to success 
an interesting and exceptional home and future. 
You may name your reward if you succeed in 
gaining me a mate. 


We were reluctantly obliged to inform 
this young man that. we did not conduct a 
matrimonial agency. 


"NARROW Escapes of a Great Bridge Builder" is the heading of a 
thrilling and instructive article next month based on an interview with 
Ralph Modjeski. Mr. Modjeski, who is one of the greatest builders of 
bridges in the world, declares that most mistakes are due to someone’s 
carelessness. To him, negligence and inaccuracy are two cardinal sins. 
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Elgins First Watch 
and Slgins First President 


Through the Ages 
wit 


Father Time— IA 
w ye 


RO 077). WwW. RAYMOND, Whig patriot, 
far-sighted pioneer and third mayor of 

Chicago, was the first president of the 

Elgin Watch Factory. Elgin's first watch, produced in 
the little frame factory in 1867, was named in his honor. 
Its completion marked the end of the ancient tradi- 
tion, the broken watch must go back to the maker of 
the broken part." For the Elgin working principle is 
“all parts interchangeable.” rom that day forward, 
Jewelers all over the world have carried repair stocks 
of standardized Elgin parts, each one the precise replica 
of the broken part it so quickly and perfectly replaces. 


Cave-Man’s burning grass rope, Babylon’s Sun-Dial, 
Egypt’s Water Clock, King Alfred’s Time-Candle—all 
down through the ages, old Father Time has seen the 
world’s timepieces slowly but steadily drawing nearer 
to the timekeeping marvels of our own day— 


| Õlgin Watches 


B. W. Raymond No. 101 
— the first Elgin Watch 
— was an AY*size. key 

wind model, and 
brought $117 for the 
movement alone. The 
B. W. Raymond modets 
are still among themost 
popular of S ea 
standard Railroad 


Watches « Material, 
construction, adjust- 
mentsand service fully 
covered by the Elgin 
Guarantee s * & s 


The First Elgin M'atch Factory 
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The secret the shoemaker re- 
vealed to this boy is revealed to 
you by Dr. Eliot of Harvard in a 
free booklet. 


Send for it now. 


What Lloyd George learned 
from the old shoemaker 


Yo read a speech of David 
Lloyd George, and you say: 

* How did he learn to think so 
clearly and rw. himself with 


such. power? What college did 


he attend?" 

His college was the cobbler 
shop in a little village in Wales; 
his teachers were his uncle the 
cobbler—and a few really worth- 
while books. 

It was those books, wisely 
selected for him, and systemati- 
cally read that gave Lloyd George 
his start. 


wir not decide to-day to 
stop wasting your reading 
hours? Wh not say: “From 
now on I will read only the books 
that will build me into a more 
successful man or woman; the 
books that have proved their 
building power in other lives." 


‘You can do it, if you will. 
Your reading problem has been 
solved; the solution is contained 
in a free booklet which every 
ambitious man and woman should 
own. It is called ‘Fifteen 
Minutes a Day” and it tells the 
whole story o 


Dr. Eliot's 
Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books 


The Fascinating Path 
to a Liberal Education 


Every well-informed man and 
woman should at least know 
something about this famous 
library. 

The free book tells about it— 
how Dr. Eliot has put into his 
Five-Foot Shelf “the essentials of 


Send for ths FREE BOOK 


a liberal education," how he has 
so arranged it that even “fifteen 
minutes a day" is enough, how 
in pleasant moments of spare 
time, by using the reading courses 
Dr. Eliot has provided for you, 
ou can get the knowledge of 
literature and life, the culture, 
the broad viewpoint that every 
university strives to give. 


“For me," wrote one man who 
had sent in the coupon, "your little 
free book meant a big step forward, 
and it showed me besides the way 
to a vast new world of pleasure.” 


Every reader of THE AMERICAN 
MaGAzINE is invited to have a 
copy of this handsome and en- 
tertaining little book. It is free, 
will be sent by mail, and in- 
volves no obligation of any sort. 
Merely clip the coupon and mail 
it to-day. 


SS 


Se ---------3 


P. F. Collier & Son Company 
416 West 13th Street, New York 


Before you spend another penny for 
books, get a copy of “Fifteen Minutes a 
Day"—the free guide book to reading 
pictured on this page. 


It’s a book that tells how to turn wasted 
moments into growth and increased power 
It's ready and waiting for you: and it’ 
entirely ftee. Send for it at once. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
Publishers of Good Books Since 1875 
Branches and Representatives Everywhere 
NEW YORK 
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| By mail, absolutely free and without obli- 
| gation, please send me the little guide book 
|. to the most famous ks in the world, de- 
| scribing Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books, 
| and containing the plan of reading recom- 
| mended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 
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The Man Who Dreaded to Go Home, by Bess STREETER ALDRICH 


The Man Who Dreaded to 
Go Home 


(Continued from page 47) 


the best thing that could happen to me.” 

“ Ma ain't very well these days," Uncle 
Amos volunteered. “But we're goin’ to 
get her all right again Out West." 

For half an hour they visited about old 
friends and places. Uncle George lived on 
the next farm now. There was a new iron 
bridge across the creek. Did Jerry remem- 
ber the creek? And the bridge of logs? 

Then Uncle Amos said, “Jerry, I been 
itchin’ to see you settin’ at that piano and 
singin’ to me." 

So Jerry went to the piano, the one that 
had not been touched for years, and sang 
a little modern ditty with a catchy tune. 

“That’s nice," Uncle Amos told her. 
* But you know it don't take hold like the 
old ones. What's come o' ‘Ben Bolt’?” 

Aunt Net spoke up. “It ain't the songs 
themselves, Pa. It's 'cause we sung 'em 
when we was young. Jerry, now, she'll 
like that one she was singin’ when she 
gets old." 

Sa Jerry looked through the music and 
found a yellowed book, from which she 
sang “Ben Bolt" and “Sweet Belle Ma- 
hone" and “Hazel Dell." 


JERRY'S voice snapped. Her hands 
hung suspended above the chords. Her 
head was up like a startled deer. 

* Someone is coming," said Aunt Net 
pleasantly from her cozy nest of pillows. 

Quite so! Someone was coming. In 
fact, to be explicit, he had already come. 
Wide-eyed, white to the lips, Jerry stared 
toward the hall. 

A man stood in the doorway. He was 
both tall and broad. His face was grave. 
Unsmiling, he stood, showing neither sur- 
prise nor annoyance. 

Obviously, something must be done. 
ferry’s mind seemed frozen, paralyzed. 

t functioned only in regard to one thing: 
Doctor Maynard was standing in his own 
house, where he had every right to be, 
looking at her. 

From complete inactivity, suddenly her 
brain sprang into action like a soldier 
called to duty. Those two innocent old 
folks! Though she burned at the stake, 
yet would she save them, if possible, from 
embarrassment and disgrace. Trapped, 
frightened, but keen-witted, she rose from 
the piano bench. Nerves taut to the 
finger tips, she crossed the room. 

“How do you do?” she said bravely. 

She took the last few steps toward the 
passive-looking spectator in the doorway 
and gave him her hand, her cold, trem- 
bling hand. 

“How do you do?” said the man 
quietly. 

“I didn't hear... hear Maggie let you 
in,” she said firmly, and almost laughed 
aloud at the bright thing she had thought 
to say. With that same passivity the 
man merely inclined his head courteously 
and made no answer. If she could only 
rouse him to the necessity of playing the 
game! 

“Doctor Maynard,” she said brightly, 
“I want you to meet my aunt, Mrs. 


Hammond . . . and my uncle, Mr. Ham- 
mond. They'reon their way to California, 
and they're stopping here with me between 
trains . . . leaving at four-thirty-six.” 

On and on she chattered about the trip, 
as Doctor Maynard, still passive, appar- 
ently cold-blooded, shook hands with the 
two. 

“Ts this your young man, Jerry?” 
Uncle Amos wanted to know. 

“Now, Pa!" Aunt Net remonstrated. 

pers cheeks were flying vivid, flame- 
colored flags, which in Youth's signal 
code is.a variable sign, meaning almost 
anything. 

“Oh, no!” She forced a laugh, a two- 
pensem laugh of mirth. “Justa... 
riend. Doctor Maynard has been back 
from England only a short time.” 

Introductions over, still Jerry chattered 
on. "Now, let's all have tea together... 
a little farewell party for the folks." 
Anything to keep the steering-wheel in 
herown grasp! ‘The reckoning must come, 
but by warding it off until the taxi 
arrived she would be saving the honor of 
these two old people. So, never meeting 
the eyes of the man, she indicated a chair 
for him. He took it with deadly calm. 
Talking gayly on she busied herself with 


the samovar, poured tea for Aunt Net, for | 


Uncle Amos, pressed a dainty cup of it 
upon the uninvited guest. 

"When you come in,"—Uncle Amos 
turned to the doctor—“ Jerry was singin’ 
to me. I like Jerry's singin’.” 

Doctor Maynard, composed, lounging 
easily in the big chair, looked at the girl 
through quizzical, half-closed eyes, then 
carefully considered the design on his 
teacup. “So do I,” he ‘said evenly. 
“Sing again... Jerry!” 

He was playing the game! 


O SHE sang “White Wings" for Uncle 
‘Amos, and “Lily Dale" for Aunt Net, 
and “Spring Hath Many a Rose” for the 
doctor. Then, sitting on a low stool by 
the fire of salvia blossoms, she told the 


little group about her primary pupils, | 


funny anecdotes that brought a laugh 
from each of them. That made Aunt Net 
think of something that happened when 
her children were little, which in turn re- 
minded Doctor Maynard of a queer 
neurasthenic patient. Then Uncle Amos 
had to tell about an Indian scare in the 
pioneer days. 

While Jerry took the tea things away 
she could hear Aunt Net on the davenport 
telling the doctor, “I had to sell two dozen 
of my best Plymouth Rocks to pay for 
them treatments." 

It was all very cozy, apparently very 
friendly. No one seeing them would have 
dreamed that the ax above Jerry's head 
was suspended by a hair. 

After all, there are only sixty minutes 
in the most nerve-racking hour of our 
lives. The last sixty were up. The taxi 
came. The old folks got their things on. 

“I 'most hate to go and leave this nice, 
comfortable house," Aunt Net sighed. 
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New Way toFind 
and Correct Your 
Mistakes in English 


memorizing rules, without tire- 
some exercises, without drudgery. 


Only15MinutesaDay 


| Few people realize how many | 


mistakes they make in the vital 
points of English. Sherwin 
Cody, in thousands of tests, 
found that the average individ- 
ual is only 61% efficient. The 
reason for this, he felt, was due 
to the old methods of teaching 
English, by hard rules and by 
dry exercises. Mr. Cody then 
determined to apply scientific 
principles of teaching the cor- 
rect use of our language. His 
great problem was to find your mistakes, correct 
them, make the RIGHT WAY stick in your mind, 
and do all this in fifteen minutes a day. 


Sherwin Cody's New 
Self-Correctinó Method 


Mr. Cody finally evolved a new invention, on which he was 
allowed a patent. This invention was tried out in the schools 
of two Western cities: it was tried out by big corporations; it 
was tested with thousands of individuals. The results univer- 
sally showed greater improvement in English in SIX WEEKS 
than was often formerly secured in TWO YEARS with old 
methods. 

With Mr. Cody's unique device, you do the lesson given on 
any particular page, then you see just how Mr. Cody would 
correct that paper. You mark your errors and check them in 
the first blank column. Next week you try that page again, 
and on the second unmarked sheet, correct your errors and 
check them in the second column. You see at a glance what 
you have failed to remember. A remarkable advantage of Mr. 
Cody's course is the speed with which these habit-forming 


practice drills can be carried out. You can write the answer to 
50 questions in15 minutes, and correct your work in 5 minutes, 
. Another important. 
ayINg a Game 7:555 ime i 
going over the 
things you already know. Your efforts are nutomatically 
and through constantly being shown the right way, you soon 
acquire the correc/ habit in place of the incorrect habit. 
Amazin$ Book 
A booklet explaining Mr. Cody's remarkable Course in 
mistakes in grammar, spelling or punctuation, if you cannot 
instantly command the exact words with which 
a revelation to you. 
A polished and effective com- 
guage not only gives 
you the stamp of edu- 


More Fascinating Th 
waste no time in 

| concentrated on the mistakes you are in the habit of making, 

FREE Write for this 

Language Power is ready. If you are ever embarrassed by 
| to express your ideas, this book will prove 

mand of the English lan- 

cation but wins friends 


and impresses favor- 
| ably those with whom 
you come in contact. & 
Many men and women spend W 
years in high school and 
years in college largely to 
get this key to social and busi- 
ness success. And now a really 
efficient system of acquiring an 
unusual comman 


of English is 

'e-time study 
iay—in your own 
home will give i power of lan- 
guage that will be worth more 

an you can realize. 

Write for this new free book, 
**How to and Write Mas 
terly English." Merely mail the 
coupon or a letter, or even a postal card. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
l 911 Searle Building Rochester, N. Y. 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 

911 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me your Free Book, ‘‘How to Speak and 
Write Masterly English.” 
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Florence Mfg. Co. 


Florence, Mass. 


Canadian Address 
247 St. Paul Street West 
Montreal, Can. 


** Ma's queer," Uncle Amos complained 
to Doctor Maynard. “Always wanted a 
new house when we didn't have enough 
money. Got the money now, and she 
don't want the house. Women's queer." 

*No." Aunt Net shook her head. “Not 
now. I like my old settin'-room where the 
children played." 

For the fleeting fraction of a moment, 
Jerry and the strange doctor looked at 
each other. There was deep sympathy in 
Jerry's eyes. There was a world of under- 
standing in the doctor's. 

Then Uncle Amos was saying, “Get 
your hat and come along, Jerry." 

* We don't need hats," said the doctor. 


O THEY all went to the station in the 

shabby taxi, the two simple-hearted old 
folks, the strange doctor, and the girl who 
had done a dishonorable thing. Jerry saw 
the doctor almost carry Aunt Net into the 
sleeper, saw for the last time Uncle Amos, 
a pathetic old figure in a baggy suit, turn 
and wave his cane to her. A lump in her 
throat, she waved gayly back and smiled. 
Then she turned, ran around the corner of 
the station, and walked rapidly home. 

With ominous quiet she slipped in. 

“Whats the matter, Jerry?" Ellen 
asked. “You look sick.” 

“I am sick ... sick and nervous." 

“You need a nerve specialist, you do.” 

“Oh, stop!" Incoherently, then in self- 
condemnation, she told the whole tale. 
“I was too worn out to face him just now,” 
she moaned. “Think, Ellen, think of 
something for me to tell him." 

“It seems to me," said Ellen dryly, 
* there's nothing to tell." NO" 

“T need a guardian," Jerry raved. 
“Why didn't you stop me?" She was 
walking up and down the room. In a 
moment she laughed hysterically. “My 
samovar is still over there and twenty 
cents’ worth of perfectly good tea.” Then, 
astonishingly, she burst into tears. 

At Mrs. McCloud’s call to dinner, Ellen 
went down-stairs, leaving Jerry at her 
writing-desk - commencing notes which 
were never finished. Some said, “M 
dear Doctor Maynard." Some said, 
“Dear Sir." Another said simply, “Sir.” 
And one had no heading. It merely began; 
" As I will never see you again . " 
Finally, she put them all in the waste 
basket, rose, freshened herself, and went 
down. 

On the first floor, with its subdued 
tinkle and chatter, Jerry was.met at the 
dining-room door by Mrs. McCloud, who 
was smiling mysteriously. "Where's the 
key?" she whispered. 

"I[...Ileft it in the door.” 

* Well, it doesn't matter." Mrs. Mc- 
Cloud nodded toward the long table. 

Across the table from Jerry, three places 
down, sat a recent sojourner in the land of 
King George. 


Mrs. McCloud beamed. She slipped | 


her arm around Jerry. “Doctor May- 
nard," she said importantly, “ this is 
another one of my dear girls . . . Miss 
Hammond." 


The other one of Mrs. McCloud's dear 


| girls gave a frigid little nod and said, 


“How do you do?" 

“How do you do?” said the doctor. 

Jerry sat down and kept her eyes on her 
plate. 

She spent a sleepless night and a 
wretched Sunday morning. 


She did not go to church. Instead, after 
dressing for dinner, she went out in the 
side yard, and sitting down on an old 
bench under a clump of bushes thought 
out her own sermon. And the text was 
this: “The way of the transgressor is 
hard.” 

“I can see that you are distressed,” 
said a voice abruptly near her. “Why not 
tell me about it?” And the man sat down 
unceremoniously by her. 

“Distressed? It was terrible!" Jerry's 
words were tumbling over each other. 
“First, I want you to know that I'm one 
of those selfish people who do just any- 
thing they want to. But yesterday I 
grew up." The relief of getting the horri- 
ble thing off her mind was immeasurable. 
She told him all about it. She spared her- 
self not at all. “The worst part of it is,” 
she finished honestly, “if you hadn't come 
until to-day . . . if I had gotten away 
with it . . . Pd have gone on thinking it 
was a good joke . . . probably bragging 
about it to my room-mate." 

Gravely the man heard her through. 
“Now, it's my turn to talk," he said 
quietly. “T’ll have to tell you that the 
last few years of my life have not been 
very pleasurable. The only thing I have 
experienced that approached contentment 
has been a small amount of professional 
satisfaction. But I have had very little 
personal happiness, and I had about come 
to the conclusion—” He broke off ab- 
ruptly, and then went on: “I was dreading 
to come home. There’s something about 
old scenes . . . to turn the key, and open 
the door to memories. . . . As I went up 
the steps yesterday, steeling myself for the 
ordeal, I was thinking how typical of my 
life that old house was, with its empty 
rooms. Then... walked in to receive 
the old gentleman’s warm welcome . . . to 
see that frail little lady holding out her 
hand to me from the very place my mother 
used to— To tell the aude I didn't givea 
great deal of thought as to how or why 
you were there. A vague notion ran 
m my head that Mrs. McCloud had 
rented a room or two without writing me. 
At any rate, I want you to know that 
something which had vanished"—the 
doctor turned to  Jerry— "something 
beautiful and fine in my life came back 
yesterday afternoon." 


"T BE other boarders were settling down 
in their places when Doctor Maynard 
and Jerry came in. “Look who comes 
here!"said the dentist cheerfully. ‘‘The 
Grave Digger and the Sassy One." 

Mrs. McCloud, in an organdie dress as 
gray and soft as her hair, beamed on the 
late arrivals. "Here's the rest of my 
family," she said warmly. ‘‘ Doctor May- 
nard, we wish you belonged with us, too." 

“Perhaps I'd better break it gently,” 
he answered; “if you'l have me, I’m 
staying." 

Mrs. McCloud looked up quickly, eager- 
ly. “Really? You mean permanently?” 

The man gave one of his rare enig- 
matical smiles and looked at no one in 
particular. "Well . . . it may be for 
years," he said evenly, "and it may be 
forever." 

And across the table three plates down, 
the cheeks of a girl flew vivid, scarlet- 
flaming flags, which in Youth's signal code 
is a variable sign, meaning almost any- 
thing. 
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Do You Know 
How to Behave? 


No, this is not a joke. So many people do not know 
how to behave, do not know the right thing to do at 
the right time, do not know the right thing to say 
at theright time. They are always embarrassed and 


A THE DANCE, at the theatre, as a 
guest or in public—wherever we chance 
to be, people judge us by what we do and 
say. ‘They read in our actions the story 
of our personality. They see in our man- 
ners the truth of our 
breeding. To them 
we are either well- 
bred or ill-bred. 
They credit us with 
as much refinement 
and cultivation as 
our manners display 
—no more. 


Very often, be- 
cause they are not 
entirely sure,because 
they do not know 
exactly what is cor- 
rect and what is in- 
correct, people com- 
mit impulsive blunders. They become 
embarrassed, humiliated. They know that 
the people around them are misjudging 
them, underestimating them. And itis then 
that they realize most keenly the value of 
etiquette. 


Do you know the correct 
and cultured toay to make 
introductions? 


Etiquette means correct behavior. It 
means knowing just what to do at the 
right time, just what to say at the right 
time. It consists of certain important 
little laws of good conduct that have been 
adopted by the best circles in Europe and 
America, and that serve as a barrier to 
keep the uncultured and ill-bred out of 
the circles where they would be uncom- 
fortable and embarrassed. 


What Etiquette Does 


To the man who is self-conscious and 
shy, etiquette gives poise, self-confidence. 
To the woman who is timid and awk- 
ward, etiquette gives a well-poised charm. 
To all who know and follow its little 
secrets of good conduct, etiquette gives a 
calm dignity that is recognized and re- 
spected in the highest circles of business 

and society. 


In the ballroom, for 
instance, the man 
who knows the im- 
portant little rules of 
etiquette knows how 
to ask a lady to dance, 
how many times it is 
permissible to dance 
with the same partner, 
how to take leave of 
a lady when the music 
ceases and he wishes 
to seek a new part- 
ner, how to thank the 
hostess when he is 
ready to depart. The 


What would you do in this 
embarrassing situation? 


What Would YOU Do— 


If you were not asked to dance at a ball 
and wished to avoid being a wallflower? 


If pu made an embarrassing blunder at a 
o 


rmal affair and found yourself sud- 
denly conspicuous? 
you received a wedding or birthday gift 
from some one who had not been in- 
vited to the entertainment? 
you were introduced to a noted celeb- 
rity and were left alone with him or her? 


If 
If 


lady knows how to accept and refuse a dance, 
how to assume correct dancing positions, how 
to avoid being a wallflower, how to create 
conversation, how to conduct herself with the 
cultured grace that commands admiration. 


What It Will Do for You 


Perhaps you have often wondered what to do 
in a certain embarrassing situation, what to 
say at a certain embarrassing time. Etiquette 
will banish all doubt, correct all blunders. It 
will tell youvdefinitely, without a particle of a 
doubt, what is correct and what is incorrect. 
It will reveal to you at once all the important 
rules of conduct that others acquire only 
after years of social 
contact with the 
most highly cultivated 
people. : 

Do you know the 
correct etiquette of 
weddings, funerals, 
balls, entertainments? 
Do you know the cor- 
rect manner of mak- 
ingintroductions? Do 
you know the correct 
table etiquette? Do 
you know how to 
plan engagement and 
wedding receptions, 
dances and theatre 
parties; how to word 
cards, invitations and correspondence? 


Do you know the correct be- 
havior for public places? 


The existence of fixed rules of conduct 
makes it easy for you to do, say, wear and 
write only what is absolutely correct. Eti- 
quette tells you exactly what to do when 
you receive unexpected invitations, when peo- 
ple visit you for the first time, when you are 
left alone with a noted celebrity. It tells 
you what clothes to take on a week-end party, 
what to wear to the afternoon dance and the 
evening dance, how to command the respect 
and admiration of all people with whom you 
come in contact. 


The Famous Book of Etiquette 


The Book of Etiquette is recognized as one 
of the most dependable and reliable authori- 
ties on the conduct of good society. This 
splendid work has entered thousands of homes, 
solved thousands of problems, enabled thou- 
sands of people to enter the social world and 
enjoy its peculiar privileges. To have it in the 
home is to be immune from all embarrassing 
blunders, to know exactly what is correct and 


ill at ease in the company of others. 
mistakes that cause strangers to misjudge them. 
Pretty clothes and haughty manner cannot hide the 
fact that they do not know how to behave. 


They make 


what is incorrect, to be calm in the assurance 
that one can mingle with people.of the highest 
society and be entirely well-poised and at ease. 

In the Book of Etiquette, now published in 
two large volumes, you will find chapters on 
dance etiquette, dinner 
etiquette, reception 
etiquette and the eti- 
quette of calls and cor- 
respondence. Thereare 
interesting and valu- 
able chapters oncorrect 
dress, on how to intro- 
duce people to each 
other, on the lifting of 
thehat,theusualevery- 
day courtesies. You 
may often have won- 
dered what the cor- 
rect thing was to do 
on a certain occasion, 
under certain puz- 
zling circumstances. 
The Book of Etiquette 
solves all problems— 
from the proper way to eat corn on the cob, to 
the correct amount to tip the porter in a hotel. 


What should the gentleman 
say when the music ceases 
and he must leate one 
partner to seek another? 


Send Coupon for Free 
Examination 


Let us send you the Book of Etiquette. It 
is published in two handsome blue cloth 
library volumes, richly illustrated. Our free 
examination offer makes it possible for you 
to examine these books without expense in 
the comfort of your own home. Just send the 
coupon—no money. We want you to see them 
for vourself, to examine them, to read a chapter 
or two. You may keep them at our expense 
for 5 days, and after 
that time you have the 
privilege of returning 
them without obliga- 
tion orsendingus $3.50 
in payment. 


Don't delay — mail 
the coupon NOW. 
This may be your last 
opportunity to ex- 
amine the Book of 
Etiquette free. Clip 
the coupon and get it 
into the mail-box at 
once, this very minute! 


How should 


the young 
man who calls for the first 
time be entertained? 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Dept. 5811, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 

Dept. 5811, Oyster Bay, New York 
Without money in advance, or obligation on my part, 

send me the Two Volume set of the Book of Etiquette. 

Within 5 days I will either return the books or send you 

$3.50 in full payment. It is understood that I am not 

obliged to keep the books if I am not delighted with them. 


PLI NENNT 


E] Check this square if you want these books with the 
beautiful full leather binding at $5.00, with 5 days’ 
examination privileges. 
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“The Origin of the Saxo- 
phone." Tells what each 
Saxophone is best adapted 
for; when to use singly, in 
quartettes, sextettes, oc- 
tettes, or in regular band 
or full Saxophone Band, 
and how to transpose for 
cello parts in orchestra. 
Ask for your copy. 


MO OS forty years as makers of 


fine hosiery behind our name 
Shawknit, with men from coast 
to coast using that name as a 
buying guide, isn't it probable’ 
thatwewill protect it with the best 
known methods and materials ? 


SHAW STOCKING CO 
Lowell. Mass. 


HOSIERY , for MEN 
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True-Tone Band Instruments 


‘They are the choice of the most successful professional musicians of America, 
as well as thousands of amateurs who play only for their own amusement. 


Get a True-Tone Saxophone 
Easiest of all wind instruments to play and one of the most beautiful. You can 
learn the scale in an hour and play popular music in a few weeks. You can take 
your place in a band within 90 days, if you so desire. Unrivalled for home enter- 
tainment, church, lodge or school. In big demand for orchestra dance music. 


Free Trial Easy Payments 


You can order any Buescher instrument without paying one cent in advance, 
and try it six days In your own home, without obligation. If perfectly satisfied 
pay for it one )ayments to suit your convenience. Mention the instrument 
Interested in and a complete catalog will be mailed free. 

BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
a 1131 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 


Two Country 


Boys Who Serve 
45,000,000 
Meals a Year 


(Continued from page r5) 


of the deal going through. So the agree- 
ment was signed and a certified check 
turned over to us. 

“The following Monday morning we 
were standing at the cash desk, having a 
final talk with our successors, when the 
postman cáme in with the mail. It con- 
sisted of a letter demanding the premises 
be vacated within six days! 

“My brother and I talked the thing 
out. We were quite in the clear. The sale 
was bona fide and without deceit. We had 
transferred our business and good will and 
a few hundred dollars in furnishings for a 
definite sum. The transaction was closed. 
What should we do? Itdidn't take us lon 
to decide. We gave back the check an 
assumed a $2,000 loss. 

“By this time, however, we had con- 
fidence in the soundness of our way of 
doing business. A five-story building was 
being vacated a few doors away. We 
assumed the lease, hoping to be able to 
rent the upper floors. The restaurant we 

lanned to start on the street level would 
have to take in $100 a day, we figured, to 
break even. At the very start our sales 
were more than $80, and soon they had 
swelled to more than $200 daily. Then 
we opened the second floor as a restaurant. 
Another big increase followed. Later we 
opened a third place, in Beaver Street, 
and a fourth up around Herald Square. 
Within five years from the start of our 
first venture we had five restaurants, and 
each of them was making money. That’s 
all there was to it." And the restaurant 
man settled back in his chair. 

I couldn't help smiling: “It sounds 
simple, as you tell it; but did you ever 
stop to think that several thousand young 
men have opened restaurants in New 
York City without ever having been heard 
from beyond a five-block radius? What did 
you give the public that it hadn't been 
used to getting?" 


MK CHILDS sat for a long time in 
thought, his hands crossed in his lap. 

“That’s not an easy question," he said 
at last. “Naturally, we had certain ideas 
and ideals—and they were pretty much 
the same as we have to-day. ‘What is the 
restaurant business, anyway?' I asked 
myself. And the best answer I could work 
out was that it was merely housekeeping 
without the problem of shelter. So we 
determined to make the food as close as 
possible to that served in the best homes. 
We used a lot of family recipes—and still 
use them. All our rice pudding, for 
example, is prepared just as Mother used 
to make it for us boys. 

“ Absolute cleanliness was our goal. 
Lighting in those days was a compromise 
between gas and electricity. Most popu- 
lar-priced restaurants appeared dismal. 
We put in the large glass fronts we have 
to-day; white glass walls and white 
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Auction Pitch at a Glance 


PLAYERS—4 to 7. Best 4 or 5 hand. 
RANK OF CARDS—A (high) to 2 (low). 


DEAL—Using full pack, deal six cards to each 
player, three at a time. 


OBJECT OF GAME—To hold in hand highest 
nnd lowest trumps in play; to take, in tricks, jack 
of trumps and cards which count for game. (See 
Scoring.) 


THE PLAY—Eldest hand names the trump, or 
he may sell the privilege to highest bidder and add 
joints bid to his score. No player is permitted to 
vid enough to put eldest hand out. (In somé locali- 
ties player may bid to full strength of his cards, but 
eldest hand can score only to within 1 point of 
game.) Bidding passes to left; each player is allowed 
only one bid; and each must bid higher than the 
preceding players or pass. Eldest hand may refuse 
vids and pitch the trump himself; in this case he 
must make as many points as the highest bid, or 
be "set back." Eldest hand may name the trump 
without waiting for bids, but if he fails to make 4 
points, he is "set back." If no bid is made, eldest 
uind must pitch the trump. No penalty for bid 
out of turn. 


BIDDING TO THE BOARD—The modern 
style is to bid to the board, no player getting the 
»oints offered. Eldest hand bids first; no second 

ids are allowed. Any player can bid as high as 
four, but no one can claim the privilege of pitching 
the trump for as many as bid by another. 


LEADING—Highest bidder (or eldest hand, if 
he has refused to sell) leads and indicates trump 
by his first card. Even if led in error, the first card 
irrevocably indicates trumps. Each player must 
play a trump on first lead if possible and highest 
trump takes trick. Winner of trick, leads for next 
one. When hands are played out, cards are bunched 
and new deal follows. After first trick, any suit 


Win your battles 
the day betore 


the h d en may be led. Player holding suit of card led, must 
either follow suit or trump; player not holding suit 
of card led may either trump or discard. 

: T ; SCORING—Scoring points, are high, low, jackand 
T was the night before the finals. The runner-up did zxine; If eldest hand sels, he scores the amount bid. 
1 alk is frie > A is ehanees In case two or more players count out on. the same 
nothing but talk to his friends about his chances the ae gase two or mora nlayora odin? gut ontho: samo 
next day. He slept very little that night. The cham- out first. „Tf neither is maker of trumps, points 
e PA 5 ah: P ree ^ n ae score in the following order: igh—highest car 
pion took his mind off the next day’s work by playing cards in play, counts 1 point for player to whom it was 
for an hour or two, and then retired without a worry. fer alse ta Whoa de wen att eec Mie 
The champion won the match easily, or rather the run- trumpe ounts 1 point ioe paren ne tee ik dn 
ner-up lost it. He was defeated by his own nervousness. in cards which figure highest, counting tens at 10; 
* ; x4 Aces, 4; Kings,.3; Queens, 2; Jacks, 1. In case 

In business, as in sport, successful men and women know of tie, no game point is scored. 
that the right kind of play 1S as important a3 the right kind SET BACK—If bidder fails to make the number 
of work. In variably they of points he bid, he is set back and the amount 


of bid is subtracted from his score. If he is set 
back more points than he has credit he is said to 
be ‘in the hole" and a ring is drawn around the 


Play cards for wholesome recreation a gens ok 
QI GEM ee ae 


They find that a well-played game of cards not only cannot be set back, even if he fails to make amount 
: $ H z bid, and each player but one revoking, scores 
relieves the mind of all the troubles of the past or to come, whatever he makes. Revoking player is set back 
but also recreates the very faculties—concentration, mem- Soho D makor of inpe roris i i cet 
ory, perception—that are most needed for the next day's back amount of bid, and each other player scores 
1 . = whatever he himself makes, Maker of trump can- 
problems. Play cards often, be a good player, and you not score on a deal in which he has revoked. 
will be more expert in everything else. GAME—7 oc 10.potáís, ap darent: 
Send for a copy of “The Official Rules of Card Games" giving com- For full rules and hints on 


bidding and play see “The 
Official Rules of Card Games” 
or ‘Six Popular Games” 
offered below. 


plete rules for 300 games and hints for better playing. Check 
this and other books wanted on coupon. Write name and address 
in margin below and mail with required postage stamps to 


The U.S. Playing Card Company 
Dept. C-2, Cincinnati, U. S. A., Manufacturers of 


«BICYCLE 


PLAYING CARDS 


Gold Edge.) 


"m^ cinnati, O. Send 
postpaid books 
checked below. 
Í ] “Official Rules 
YI era LI of Card Games." 
NG,“ 300 games. 250 pages. 206. 
RD3~ j l "Six Popular Games." 
Fig _ Lud Auction, Cribbage, Pitch, 
Five Hundred, Solitaire, Pinochle. 66. 
| [tow to Entertain with Cards.” 
l Suggestionsfor parties and clubs. 60. 
“Card Tricks." Mystifying tricks that 
Se can be done with a deck of cards. 6c. 
"Fortune Telling with Playing Cards." 
E How to tell fortunes with a regular deck of 
cards. 6c. 


7 

»? "Card Stunts for Kiddies.” Amusing and in- 
ca structive kindergarten lessons. Not card games but 

E^  pasteboard stunts, using old cards as bits of board. 6c. 

All 6 books 40c. Write Name and Address in margin below. 


(Also Congress Playing Cards. Art Backs. 
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MERALITE, JR. 


THE HOME’S HANDY LAMP 


Clamps, Stands or 
Hangs Anywhere 
TAR little brother of the big 


Emeralite, every inch a real 
lamp. A manly little chap that dad 
can use for reading, mother for sew- 
ing, sister for study, etc. Just the 
lamp for those dark corners the big 
lights don’t reach. 


pesk LAMP 


Twelve inches high—brass and 
other finishes—clamp in «eigl.ted 
e to attach anywhere. 


EMERALITE Jr. is distinctively a 
quality lamp, not a makeshift. The 
restful emerald glass shade is kind 
to the eyes and adjustable to any 
angle. Puts the light where you 
want it. 

Your eyes will last longer and do 
better work when working with a 
suitable light. A light correct in 
quality and diffusion—in short the 
light that’s right. 


cAn Acceptable Christmas Gift 


Sold by Office Supply and Electrical 
Dealers. Write for complete catalog. 
H. G. McFADDIN & COMPANY 
39 Warren Street New York City 
Makers of Lighting Devices since 1674 


KIND TO THE EYES 


tables. The place had to look clean, smell 
clean, and be clean. White shows dirt 
much more quickly than any other color, 
but it also advertises cleanliness. 
“Another thing to eliminate was the 
smell that hovered in the air of many 
restaurants. We installed exhaust fans, 
which changed the air every two minutes 


! by forced ventilation. 


“Nearly all restaurants had men 
waiters—but people were used to having 
women wait on them at home. We hired 
attractive girls, paid them more wages 
than they would get elsewhere, and main- 
tained real discipline. Our young women 
did not wear jewelry, chew gum, or enter 
into unnecessary conversation. The aver- 
age waiter, in those days, was inclined to 
be chatty. So are many of them to-day, 
for that matter. 

“Space in a good location is a mighty 
expensive thing. Profits are made in the 


| dining-room, not in the kitchen. So we 
‘had our kitchens scaled down to about 
|, one fifth the ordinary size. 


With the 
exception of those in dining cars, I think 
they are still the smallest in proportion to 
the volume of business that you can find 
anywhere. By adopting a limited menu, 
having everything in its place, and keep- 


ing perfect order, we saved a lot of lost 


motion and added to the size of our din- 
ing-room." 
"You were continually learning new 
things about people's tastes, I suppose." 
“That depends on how you mean it. 
Taste is less variable than you might 


| imagine. People in all parts of the country 


eat pretty much the same thing, season 
after season, year after year. You would 
be surprised to know how closely the in- 
dividual records of our far-flung group of 
restaurants correspond. 


“NTATURALLY, there are minor differ- 
ences. Boston is the only city where 

we have to list pie and beans on our break- 
fast menu. Also, more oysters are served in 
Boston for breakfast than anywhere else. 
“ Beans are very popular in Boston, but 
our sales sheets show that down-town 
New York holds the record for consump- 
tion of this popular dish. Out of every 
$100 we take in there, $2.50 is spent for 
beans. In Boston the average consump- 
tion is only $1.50 per $100. It's hard to 


| say just why lower New York holds the 


supremacy. Our managers attribute it to 


| the fact that thousands of pirls employed 


| in the busy offices order 


eans because 


| they are cheap, nutritious, and ready for 


| instant service. 


The so-called Boston 


| . 
beans are more popular in Boston, and 


New York beans are more popular in New 
York. Other cities show no special par- 
tiality. 

“Tn all our restaurants the folks who 
order beans and other simple dishes are 
likelier to be regular patrons than tran- 
sients. When men and women are travel- 
ing, or eating in strange places, they 
usually order fancier dishes. It would be 
interesting to know how much more 
people spend for meals when they are in 
cities away from home, or when they are 
traveling b rail or boat. The difference 
is certainly. considerable. 

“In New Orleans we serve several 
dishes—mostly Creole products—that 
are not found elsewhere on our menus. 
Favorite among these is a cream cheese, 
which is much the same thing as the old 


country pot cheese most of us are familiar 
with. k is really clabbered milk with the 
whey drained off.” 

“Do people as a whole eat the same 
things they used to?” 

“Pretty largely. Fresh fruits, fruit 
juices, salads, and green vegetables, how- 
ever, are more popular now than ever be- 
fore. Whole-wheat bread and graham 
bread have had a sustained boom since 
the war. Prunes, apricots, and dried 
apples are also gaining in favor. 


"TF PEOPLE eat less lunch than formerly 
our records fail to show it, nor is there 
much apparent backing for another popu- 
lar belief—that folks eat less in summer 
than in winter. I am inclined to believe 
that the average check in winter is a bit 
larger, but the difference is slight. 

"As a whole, our business is little 
affected by storms. If a restaurant in the 
shopping district of New York shows a 
loss we are likelier to have heavier trade 
down-town. In restaurants where a few 
regular patrons may be kept away they 
are more than replaced by transients, who 
find us convenient to their offices. Also, 
there is a tendency among people to stay 
at the table a little longer and eat a little 
more on a stormy day, when the walking 
out of doors is unpleasant. All seasons 
total up about the same. If our sales in 
the heat of summer fall off in New York we 
make the difference up at Coney Island, 
Atlantic City, Montreal, and elsewhere." 

“What is the commonest order in your 
restaurants?” 

““Coffee—by an overwhelming major- 
ity! Corned-beef hash is a favorite among 
solid foods. Boiled ham and beef divide 
the honors in meats. Chicken soup leads 
its field, and oatmeal is the most popular 
cereal, both summer and winter. Potatoes 
are the most largely eaten vegetable, with 
beans a good second. 

"Out of every $100 spent in a typically 
located restaurant, about one fifth, or 
$20, goes for beverages. This is the largest 
single item. The others range something 
like this: 


Hot dishes, to order 
Vegetables ; : 
Salads, cold dishes, miscellaneous 


Griddle products $16.50 
Hot dishes, ready to serve 13.00 
Desserts 12.00 
Egg dishes 9.50 
Special dishes 5.70 
Bread, etc. 540 
Sandwiches 425 
Oysters 3.59 
Soups 2.75 
Cereals 2.65 

2.35 

.50 


“Of course this is an arbitrary list and 
it varies in detail among different restau- 
tants. By and large, however, it gives 2 
reasonably accurate idea of what people 
eat." 

"How much does your average check 
amount to?" 

“ Just now it is forty-seven cents; but 
it's working downward in fractions of a 
cent as the cost of food recedes. We lower 
the prices on the menu cards whenever a 
reduction in the purchase price of prod- 
ucts permits. If it were not for the in- 


. creased cost of plant operation and wages. 


prices to-day would be practically at the 
pre-war level.” 

“Is there much difference between the 
orders of men and women?" 
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Like New Teeth 


The teeth that people see sometimes 
after film removal 


This offers you a ten-day test of 
a new teeth-cleaning method.  Mil- 
lions now employ it. Leading den- 
tists everywhere advise it. The results 
are seen in whiter teeth on every side 
today. , 


See the results on your own teeth. 
Learn how much those pleasing ef- 
fects may mean. For your sake and 
your family's sake, ask for this 10- 
Day Tube. 


One must fight film 


That viscous film which you feel 
on your teeth is their chief enemy. 
It not only dims them, but it de- 
stroys them. Most tooth troubles 
are now traced to film. 


It clings to teeth, gets between 
the teeth and stays. It often forms 
the basis of a cloudy coat. It is the 
film-coat that discolors, not the teeth. 
And film is the basis of tartar. 


Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Millions of 


germs breed in it. They, with tar- 
tar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Old methods of brushing did not 
effectively combat it. Much film 
remained, often to do ceaseless dam- 
age. Despite the tooth brush, there- 
fore, tooth troubles have been con- 
stantly increasing. Very few people 
escaped. 


A change has come 


Now dental science, after long 
research, has found effective film 
combatants. Many careful tests, 
under able authorities, have proved 
them. 


These two methods are combined 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
And millions of people have come 
to employ it, largely by dental ad- 
vice. 

The results are quickly seen and 
felt. One cannot doubt them. We 
urge you to prove them for your- 
self and judge what they mean to 
you. 


Papsadéat 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, each use of which brings five 


effects authorities now desire. 


Advised by leading dentists 


everywhere today. All druggists supply the large tubes. 


Other protections 


Modern science also urges certain 
aids to Nature, and Pepsodent contains 
them. 


Each use of Pepsodent multiplies 
the salivary flow. That is Nature's 
great tooth-protecting agent. It mul- 
tiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That to digest the starch de- 
posits which may otherwise cling and 
form acid. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature's agent for 
neutralizing acids—the cause of tooth 
decay. 


All these results come from every 
application. All are now considered 
essential, in view of modern diet. 
None of them have been accom- 
plished by the ordinary tooth paste. 


Watch the change 
in a week 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. 
Watch the other good effects. 


The results will be new to you, 
the benefits apparent. A book we 
send explains the purpose of each 
new effect. Ten days will enable 
you to decide between the new way 
and the old. And you should do that. 


Whiter, cleaner, safer teeth mean ' 


much to you and yours. Cut out 


the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 158, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 
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Lumber-Jacks Set 
a Style in Men's 
Clothing! 


Patrick-Duluth mackinaws were first 
worn by the Lumber-Jacks of Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin. 


Then railroad men, farmers, work- 
men, college students and sportsmen 
recognized their great warmth, free and 
easy comfort and long wear. Recently 
they have come into their own as a 
-street coat for business wear. 


This year more men will wear mack- 
inaws than ever before. Why? Because 
men are buying more carefully than be- 
fore. They want more in quality, wear, 
all ’round service, comfort, economy. 


Remember: there js no other cloth just like 
Patrick cloth. It is "bigger than weather.” 


PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILLS 
F. A. Patrick & Co., Proprietors 
Sole manufacturers of both cloth and garments - 
Duluth Minnesota 


Wool 4 
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Aci that thrive in the snow 


“A little. Men go in more for meats, 
potatoes, and eggs, while women are in- 
clined to eat more soups, salads, cro- 
quettes, and desserts. At the end of the 
meals the chances are in favor of the man 
ordering pie and the woman ordering ice 
cream." 

“How are eggs most often served?" 
I asked. 

“For breakfast most people want them 
boiled. The average luncheon order calls 
for them to be either scrambled or poached, 
while at supper the omelet orders crowd 
close to the front. There is a considerable 
demand for fried eggs at all three meals." 

“How has prohibition affected public 
eating?” 

“Tt has raised sales. Lots of men who 
used to drop into cafés for a glass of beer 
and a light lunch now visit the restau- 
rants. Also, when the day’s work is over, 
they are more likely to take their families 
to dinner. They have more money to 
spend and fewer outside influences to dis- 
tract them. Even before national pro- 
hibition came in we noticed these facts as 
the various states went dry. 

"There's one curious quirk to our busi- 
ness: We are visited in unusual numbers 
by in-towners out of town, and out-of- 
towners in town. People from New York 
who haven’t had ten meals in our res- 
taurants in a year will eat there regularl 
when they are in Cleveland, Montreal, 
Memphis, or New Haven. 


The same | 


thing holds true when the outsider visits | 


the metropolis. Two reasons are usually 
given for this: Since our restaurants all 


have the same general appearance, they | 


give visitors the ‘home feeling.’ The 
second reason is that the patrons are un- 
acquainted with other restaurants in 
strange cities, and they know that what 
we serve is clean and safe and moderately 
priced. This makes a location near a rail- 
road terminal particularly valuable. 


“IN THE business of running popular- 
priced restaurants location is the big- 
gest factor, physical equipment comes sec- 
ond, and management is third. We never 
locate a new place without carefully 
counting and studying the street traffic. 
We know that from 3 to 15 per cent of the 
people passing our doors will stop in to 
eat. Dense traffic of a low grade will yield 
only 3 per cent, the average location will 
ield 7 per cent, but it is only a strategic 
location that will bring to us as high as 15 
per cent. 

“The ideal location taps a great traffic 
artery along which people are constantly 
moving to shop, transact business, see the 
sights, and attend the theatres. A place 
located between railroad terminals, where 
people are passing day and night, has 
distinct advantages, as has a location 
where a bustling business and theatrical 
district is found. 

“Considering two cities of the same 
size, one old and the other comparatively 
new, we find that the second holds much 
better prospects. There the different 
kinds of business are all mixed up. Trade 
districts have not had time to form. In 
the course of the day's work people are 
continually moving about; and the more 
people that pass a place the more enter it. 

“A tremendous tide of traffic at noon is 
not as profitable as the same traffic spread 
over twenty-four hours. Of course we 
have a few restaurants where almost all 


LAMP 


with the 


CLAMP 


It 
4 CLAMPS 


Wee 


Everywhere 

STANDS PAT USA, CANADA 
AND FORUGN COUNTIES 

Anywhere ze 


Adjusto-Tite 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


HE lamp of a thousand practical 
uses. Clamps — stands — hangs — 
anywhere and everywhere. All the light 
vou need where and when you need it. 
Prevents eye strain—reduces light bills. 
No other lighting device like it. 
Solid brass: handsome, durable and com- 
pact. Clamp is felt-lined—can’t scratch. 
Guaranteed five years. Complete $5 
with 8-ft. cord and plug . . . 
Get an Adjusto-Lite to-day. If your 
dealer doesn’t carry it order direct. 


S. W. FARBER 
141-151 SO. FIFTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Prices in 


W of Mississippi, prices 25€ per 
lamp higher 


A handy Serving Table or 
charming Tea Wagon. Car- 
ries meals to dining room and 
dishes back to kitchen. Rub- 
ber tired—noiseless. Folded 
and out of the way in a jiffy. 
Sturdily built of steel. Light 
in weight. Lasts a lifetime. 


Write for booklet describing 
its many uses. 


THE FULTON CO. 


Dept. 52 Bay City, Michigan 


Two Country Boys Who Serve 45,000,000 Meals a Year, by MERLE CROWELL lll. 


Here's a really 
worth-while 


GIFT! 


One of these handsome, 
Simmons Watch Chains would 
delight the heart of any man. 


Their rich, solid gold surface 
is worked over less expensive ` 
metal by the exclusive Simmons 
process. No other chain com- 
bines such good looks and 
serviceability at so moderate 
a price. 

Be sure to see Simmons 
"Watch Chains at your jewel- 
ers. -Ask them to show you the 
very latest green and white 
effects. You will find a won- 
derful variety of smart, attrac- 
tive patterns — everything to 
make a gift worth while. 
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R. F. Simmons Co., Attleboro, Mass. 


R. F. Simmons Company of Canada, Ltd. 
95-97 King Street, E., Toronto 
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SIMMONS 


OST of your time is 

mortgaged to work, 
meals and sleep. But the 
hours after supper are 
yours. You can fritter 
them away on profitless 
Pleasure, or you can 
make those hours bring 
you position, money, 
power, real success in 
. life. There is & big job 
waiting for you—in 
your present work or in any line you choose. 
Get ready for it! You can do it, through the 
International Correspondence Schools, without 
losing a day or a dollar from your present work. 


Make Your Start Now! 


Everything has been made easy for you. One hour a 
day spent with the I. C. S. in the quiet of your own 
bome will bring you a bigger income, more comforts, 
more pleasures, all that success means. Can you afford 
to let & single priceless hour of spare time go to waste? 

This is all we ask: Without cost, without obligating 
yourself in way, put it up to us to prove how we 
ean help you. Just mark and mail this coupon. 

TEAR OUT HERE— —— — — — 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7478-B Scranton, Pa. 


Explain fully about your Course in the subject marked x 


DRAFTING Electrical Engin Advertising 
Mechanica! Enginee: Stationary " Salesmanship 
Surv: CHEMISTRY Bookkeeping 
rell Bas in: AUTOMOBILES Civil Service 
AR ECTURE STENOGRAPHY Mall Service 

Nam 

Street 
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Cio. State 


the business is done in the middle of the 
day. The one on Broadway, near Wall 
Street, is typical.” 

Our talk had covered the first five years’ 
development of the business. The sequel 
to those early struggles is a story of the 
most astounding expansion that the 
restaurant field has ever known. 

The success of the Jersey youths had 
attracted so much attention that several 
friends offered to invest in the business. 
Nearly one hundred thousand dollars in 
new capital was thus added; but the 
opening of new restaurants was setting a 
dificult pace for capital and profits to 
keep up with. By the year 1899 ten places 
were in operation in Now York City. 

At that time the brothers made a bold 
venture. They leased an expensive 
property at Broadway and Cedar Street 
and engaged a nationally known architect 
to make plans for rebuilding three floors 
into the costliest popular-priced restau- 
rant in the country. The completion of 
the reconstruction put a severe strain on 
the finances of the growing eompany. 

One noon William Childs was sitting in 
his office, studying possible means of 
raising more capital, when word was 
brought in that a man wished to see 
him. 

* What does he want?" asked Childs. 

“He says he wants to make you smile." 

“Send him in. I need that kind of 
visitor." 

The man proved to be A. W. Harris, 
well known as a developer of oil and many 
other enterprises. 

“Tve been watching your growth and 
your methods of doing business," he 
explained. ''You've got a mighty good 
thing. Pd like the privilege of financing 
a million-dollar corporation to solidify 
and extend your operations." 


HARRIS was given the opportunity to 
interest outside capital, which he did 
successfully. The proposed company was 
formed, with the one-time farmer boys in 
control. In the new organization Samuel 
S. Childs was made president and director 
of the general financial program, while 
William Childs became vice president and 
general manager, in charge of the opera- 
tion of the restaurants. These are the 
positions which they still hold. 

Presently the two brothers decided that 
the time was ripe to extend to other 
cities. 

“Don’t you think you boys have gone 
about far enough?" asked the board of 
directors. 

Evidently they didn't think so. With 
their own money they started a new 
company in Philadelphia, and devoted to 
it as much time as they could spare from 
the New York enterprise. Within a few | 
years they had ten restaurants in Phila- | 
delphia, Decore Baltimore, Newark, 
and New Haven. So successful did these 

laces become that the directors of the | 
New York company showed great anxiety 
for a merger. This was accomplished in | 
1906, and a company was formed with a 
iier: of two million dollars. 
mmediately new restaurants were 
opened in other Eastern cities. So rapid 
became the growth that in 1908 a third re- 
organization was necessary. This time 
the company was capitalized for nine 


Ever Ever. 
shoot ducks 


without 


play golf 


without 
sticks 


Then why try to reach people by mail 
without an Addressing Machine? And 
why be satisfied with less than the sim- 
flest, speediest, most economical system? 


These Elliott Index Cards print their own 
Addresses 


No more tedious copying. Nomore duplication 
of effort. Just use these cards for indexing and 
filing your various lists of names. Then, in 
the Elliott ADDRESS-PRESS, these same 
cards will address your circulars, form letters, 
statements, etc., forever after. 


million dollars—a capitalization that is 
still in effect. 


Each turn of the crank sends a card through 
the ADDRESS-PRESS and automatically 
prints a different address each time;—60 per 
minute. These addresses cannot be distin- 
guished from typewriting, because— 


Addresses can be stencilled into Elliott Index- 
Address Cards right in your own office—by 
anyone—on any standard typewriter. Easiest 
thing in the world to keep mailing lists “alive” 
and on the job, no matter whether they con- 
sist of 700 or 7,000,000 names. 


Send for our Free Book ** Mechan-* 
ical Addressing’ 


The Elliott Co. 


144 Albany St Gambridge, Mass. 
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BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Unusual opportunities everywhere await expert 


accountants. Haphazard business methods must give 
way to efficiency. That means a greater demand than 
ever before for the mantrained in modern accounting, 


$3,000 to $10,000 a Year 


Great organizations everywhere want the expert 
business analyst. They need the man who can show 
them where they etand — who can map the whole 
situation in figures — who can suggest ways to 
eliminate waste of time and money and tell how to 
authorize expenditures in certain directions and 
why — who can tell what the real income of the 
business is and how to put economical policies into 
operation. The man who can do all this and who 
can put efficient organization into the office or 
factory is the man wanted now. He is the man 
for whom important executive positione are open. 


Get Instruction from the 
LaSalle Experts 


The course is under the personal Supervision of 
William B. Castenholz, A. P. A., former 
Comptroller and Instructor, University of Illinois; 
Director of the Illinois Society of Certified Public 
Accountants, and of the National Association of Cost 
Accountants, assisted by a large staff of Certified 
Public Accountante, including mem of the 
American Institute of Accountants. Analysis and 
Organization, and the principles of Accounting, 
Anditing, Commercial Law and Scientific Manage- 
ment all made clear; and aen will be given special 
preparation for the C. P. A. examination. 


Train by Mail 


Hold your present position while preparing í ro a 
higher one. Only your spare time is needed. Thou- 
sands of men have won quick Mr and 
increased salaries this way. Begin your preparation 
now. Enrollment also gives you free use of our 
Consulting Service which brings advice on any busi- 
ness problem ripe Im want it. The cost of 
LaSalle training ds 1 and can be paid for on 
easy terme — rA each month if you desire. 
W it Mail the coupon and we will send you full 

rite olars— also our valuable book „Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,” and our Proof,” scontaining 
evidence from men who have advanced to high positions 
thru | this | course of expert training. 


"LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Larges! Business Training 
Institution in the World 

Dept. 1133-HR Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me catalog and 

full information regarding the 
course and service I have 
marked with an X below. 
Also a copy of your book, 
“Ten Years! Promotion in 
One" all without obliga- 

tion to me. 

Higher Ac- \ Training for positions as Auditors, 
countancy - Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- 
countants, Cost Accountants, etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 


LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every important 
business need. If interested in any of these courses, 
check here: 


D Business Management 

Lj Traffic Management— 
Foreign and Domestic 

O Railway Accountingand 
Station Management 

[| Law—De£ree of LL. B. 

CO Commercial Law 

O Industrial Manage- 
ment Efficiency 

O BusinessLetter-Writing 


rtic- 


O Banking and Finance 

Li] €. P. A. Coaching for 
Advanced Accountants 

O Modern Foremanship 

O Personnel and Employ- 
ment Management 

D) Expert Bookkeeping 

] Business English 

O Commercial Spanish 

O Effective Speaking 


Name 


Curious Stories of 
Fights Over Property 


(Continued from page ro) 


it is seldom easy to find another man who 
wants the same kind of house, and also 
has the cash to pay for it. 

One rich man had a big house on which 
the yearly upkeep and operation costs ran 
close to one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars a year. This man liked his house 

ery much. But the time came when he 
hid io move to another city, and there- 


fore wanted to dispose of the house. He | 


found that nobody would buy or lease it 
for residence purposes, and finally he sold 
it to a fashionable dressmaker for her 
place of business. The neighbors con- 
sidered it an outrage; but “outrages” of 
that sort are almost inevitable, sooner or 
later, in city-residence districts made up 
of very large and very costly homes.. 

Wills, of course, cause many property 
disputes. Some wills are drawn very 
carelessly, as was shown in a case that 
came up recently. 

A man left his property to his wife for 
life; after his wife's death, to their daugh- 
ter for life; and after the daughter's death, 
to her children for life. If the daughter 
had no children, the property was to 
revert to the other heirs of himself and 
his wife. 

The daughter did die without children. 
But there were no known relatives of 
either the man or his wife. What did he 
mean when he drew up the will? This 
particular case has not yet been settled. 

Of course, this man and his wife left 
relatives. For it is possible, if the records 
exist, to trace back the ancestry of every 
individual to the place where that line 
converges with the line of some other 
living individual; and those two are 
“relatives.” 


OURT interpretations enter very 

largely into the settlement of will 
disputes. For example, a man was the 
father of a two-year-old child when he 
made his will. At that time, he devised 
all of his property to his wife. But when 
he died there were three children. 

He had made no change in his will, and 
the question at issue was: Should the wife 
get only a part of the estate, the balance 
going to the two children not born when 
the will was made? 

The court ruled that all the property 
should go to the wife. The reasoning in 
this case was that the husband and wife 
were living together happily when there 
was but one child; and that, at this time, 
the husband evidently felt that their 
child would be taken care of best by 
leaving his property to his wife. He was 
still living happily with his wife when he 
died, leaving three children. The court 
thereloke believed, and ruled, that his 
wish when there was but one child should 
prevail when there were three. 

The most carefully drawn will, like 
everything else, may be seriously injured 
by the smallest mistake. For example, a 
tiny error cost the estate of a rich Chicago 
man approximately half a million dollars. 
The will was drawn by one of the best 
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Natco homes cost 
less to construct 
andless to keep up 


UR free book “Natco Homes” 

is filled with illustrations 
and descriptions of attractive 
moderate-priced, fire-safe, 
permanent homes that are 
warm in winter and cool in 
summer. 


NATIONAL FIRE: PRGDFING 
: COMPANY: 


1300 Fulton Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa, 


mW) Natlon-wide demand for high-sala- 
/) ried executives; past experience un- 
necessary; we train gon y mail and 
put you in touch with big opportun- 
ities. Big pay, fine living, eid 
work, quick advancement; permanen 
Write for Freg Book *' YOUR BIG 
OPPORTUNITY.’ 
Cowie. Hotel Training School 


Room 141 Washington, D. C, 
E m, Sales Agents 
wanted in every county to give 


allorsparetime. Positions worth $750 to $1,500 yearly. Wotrain 
the inexperienced. Novelty Cutlery Co., 80 Bar St. Canton, Obio 
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WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


Meyer Both College, a Department of 
the Meyer Both Company, offers you a 


different and practical training. If you like to draw 
develop your talent. Study this practical course 
taught by the largest con ime 'rcial art organization in 
the field, with twenty years' success—who each year 
produce and sell to advertisers in the United States 

and Canada over 10,000 commercial drawings. 


Who else could give you so wide an experience? 
Commercial Art is a business necessity— 
the demand for commercial artists 
is greater every year. It’s a highly 
paid, intensely interesting profession 
equally open to both men and women. 
Home study instruction. Get facts 
before you enroll in any school. Get our 
special booklet “YOUR OPPORTUNITY"— 
for one half the cost of malling—4c in stamps, 


MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCIAL ART 


Michigan Ave. at 20th St. 
Dept. 15, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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f Wilful 


Destruction 


Your tires are being just as. wil- 
fully destroyed when you run them 
without proper air pressure. 


The axe process may be faster but 
under-inflation is just as deadly. 
Don’t guess at tire inflation. Adopt 


the one SURE method. 
Use a 


SCHRADER UNIVERSAL 
TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE 


and know that your tires are prop- 
erly inflated. 


Invest $1.25 today and watch 
your investment pay dividends in 
tire mileage. 


At all dealers everywhere 


A. SCHRADER'S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
TORONTO 


CHICAGO LONDON 


ro 


This Offer Saves 
Your First Payment On 


the first order you place after sending this adv. to 
us. Tens of thousunds of home-lovers have fur- 

nished their homes delightfully on this famous 
Larkin Better Homes Easy-Payment Plan. Fur- 

nisnings of the highest quality, at attractive 
money-saving Factory-to-Family prices. Now you 
can get almost anything for your home without a 


first cash payment. Larkin Co. agrees to pay your 
First Payment if you send this adv. Just check 
below offer most interested in. And get complete 
catalog giving all interesting details about 
OFurnishings 


OSymphonic Pianos 
OSymphonic Player Pianos 
OSymphonolas 

(Check offer interested in) 


Tear out this adv. and mail today with your full 
name and address. After, getting our proposition, 
you'll be credited $3 to $20 on your purchase, the 
amount ot ine usual first E payment. Sending this 
today s gives you this liberal offer with 


1 to 4 Years to Pay 


for your hom 


t F 
mpho onic Piano e 
hich play ali 


address and offe 
ed today to 


checked are m. 


Lettkttt Co tac. 


Desk AM-1121 Buffalo, N. Y. 


lawyers in the Middle West. But in 
typing, a single word was omitted, and 
this omission evidently passed unnoticed. 

By the terms of the will, therefore, 
certain property was to go to the ‘ "issue" 
of one of the sons. In all other places in 
the will where grandchildren were men- 
tioned, the phrase used was "lawful 
issue." 

This particular son, as it happened, 
died leaving an illegitimate child. The 
mother of the child based a suit, and 
fought it through all the courts, on the 
omission of that one word, "lawful." She 
failed in the end to get a share of the 
fortune; but it cost the estate close to 
$500,000 to prevent her! 


A rather amazing bit of history and | 


human nature is woven into the contest 
for ownership of the property along Lake 
Michigan just north of the mouth of the 
Chicago River. A good many years ago 
the Government extended huge piers into 
the lake at that point to keep the sand 
from clogging the mouth of the river. The 
piers did this; but they also caught a lot 
of sand and rapidly made new land north 
of the river. 

By what the lawyers know as the law 
of accretion, land made by a body of 
water is supposed to belong to the owners 
possessing riparian rights; just as the 
owner of such a piece of land suffers b 
what is known as “the law of reliction” 
if the lake washes away some of his 


property. 


HE new tract was large, adjacent to 

the heart of the city, and therefore 
valuable. Moreover, it was not entirely 
clear that the law of accretion applied to 
the lake front owners, because the piers 
had artificially aided in making the land. 

Hence, speculation was rife. Some 
people went to great pains to secure the 
shadowy “rights” of surviving members 
of the Potawatomi tribe of Indians, who 
had originally owned the country in and 
about Chicago before the Government 
moved them away. 

Others, who had been granted land 
warrants by the Federal Government for 
unoccupied lands, located’ their “claims” 
here. 

Of all the claimants, however, none was 
so picturesque or persistent as Captain 
George Wellington Streeter. The cap- 
tain’s pretensions gave the name of 
Streeterville to the whole section. He 
claimed it by the right of discovery, and 
asserted that it did not even lie within 
the state of Illinois. Officially he chris- 
tened it the ‘District of Lake Michigan, 
U. S. A.” 

When Streeter first advanced his 
claims, he was living in the wreck of an 
old vessel on the beach. His story, em- 
bellished as the years went by, was that 
he had been shipwrecked and cast upon 
this barren, unoccupied, previously un- 
claimed strip of sand, then separated from 
the mainland by a narrow channel, and 
that therefore it was his! 

Streeter brought into court, time and 
again, people who swore they had seen 
his vessel driven ashore, just as he claimed. 
It did not matter to some of them that 
proof was presented showing that at the 
time they claimed to have seen this 
event they were serving time in state's 
prison! 

For some twenty years the captain re- 
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Send This 


Coupon 


POOBOVGAVGAAAAHAANSAVAARA RAR AMT NN 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Gentlemen: — Tell me the cost of 
equipping my building with Cham- 
berlin Metal Weather Strips (check 
whether home, factory, office building, 
church, school). 


` d 
Give number of outside 
windows ees. 


TS sanomme -o oooen socs eoor s000 sees om 


Eng. Dept. 7 
AYSRODOAH ANAS AMAN AANA NNNM 


End Draughts 
Dust and 
Coal Waste 


90% of your heat loss at doors and 
windows is due to air-leakage be- 
tween the frame and sash. (National 
averages on 500,000 buildings.) 


Why Fight This 
With Fuel? 


Why heat your home or business 
building over and over? 


At 10,000,000 windows and 
doors, Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strips permanently end this enormous 
fuel waste. They make homes dust- 
proof. Protect hangings, furnishings, 
decorations. Save ceaseless dusting. 
End rattling windows and doors. 


Use the Brighter 
Parts of Home 


Houses are evenly heated. No cold 
spots. You are not driven from the 
brightness of the windows by chill 
draughts. Children are safe from 
cold air currents. Healthier, more 
cheerful homes result. 


The cost of Chamberlin 
Free weather strips is less than you 

would think. An estimate by 
our engineering department, on the cost of 
your equipment, is free. Just send the 
coupon. 
Chamberlin strips are perd on 85% of all 
weather-stripped buildin These include 
public schools, colleges, nks, apartments, 
office buildings, churches, state and federal 
buildings, stores, hotels and private resi- 
dences. 
You too want their protection and economy. 


They are guaranteed forever 


CHAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


INCE 1893-THE STANDARD 
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EGYPTIAN 


They've bounded 
the heavens! 


universe," asserts Dr. Harlow Shapley, who has assumed the task of measur- 
ing the universe by means of new scientific instruments. 

Some idea of the sheer immensity of these dim reaches through which the star- 
light, speeding 186,000 miles a second, consumes thousands of years to reach the 
earth, may be obtained in the astounding and absorbing leading article by Dr. 
Garrett P. Serviss, the eminent scientist, in The Mentor for October. 

Until now no magazine or newspaper has explained the latest feats of American 
astronomy in their entirety, with the epoch-making new truths they reveal. Dr. 
Serviss's article, on the most stupendous subject in all existence, should be read by 
every person who wishes to be well-informed. 

There is also an absorbing article on comets; those strange wanderers of space 
that periodically flash across our skies and drop again into nowhere, on their ap- 
pallingly long circuits among the stars. Two other astronomical articles in this 
number tell of the moon and its effect upon the weather, and the story of Dr. Shapley, 
the man who has revealed the universe to us. Some surprising, human-interest stories 
on Futurist artists and the story of the oldest law school in America, with its influence 
on history, are among other feature articles of The Mentor for October. The issue 
contains many beautiful gravure reproductions of the latest telescopic photographs 
of heavenly bodies. 

35 cents 


serpy IHE MENTO 


The Crowell Publishing Company, 381 4th Avenue, New York City 


icem hundred and sixty thousand trillion miles away lies the center of the 


4 Dollars 
a year 


tained possession; always disputed, always 


| precarious, to be sure, but during that 


T 


| mind, when the captain died. 
champion squatter! 


time nobody succeeded in ousting him 
completely. His shotgun spoke more 
than once, in the ‘ Disi of Lake 
Michigan." Once he was sentenced to 
the penitentiary for ten years for shooting 
a trespasser on the ''District;" but he 
laughed a pardon out of the governor in 
less than a year and immediately resumed 
his activities. Only a year or so before his 
death he once more shot a man, but this 


| time it was a police sergeant. The police 


went after him in earnest, and got him 
into court. 

He was a tiny man, with huge mus- 
taches, and always chewing tobacco. He 
wore a high plug hat, had a dry, caustic 
humor. Bie kept the judge, jury, and 
spectators, in an uncontrollable uproar 
E paiet iee his trial. He laughed the jury 
into a verdict of “Not guilty!” 

Streeter’s scheme was to sell to invest- 
ors, for the sum of $100 a share, an inè 
terest in his “rights” in Streeterville, 
with the prospect of a return of anywhere 
from $15,000 to $20,000 on each $100 in- 
vested, whenever the courts finally saw 
Streeter’s pretensions as he saw them him- 
self. There were enough people willing to 
take a long and foolish chance, so that 
Streeter for many years never lacked plug 
hats and chewing tobacco! 


"THE opposing property owners, instead 
of pooling ther interests and fighting 
all their claims against Streeter at once, 
pressed their claims singly. They always 
won. But as soon as a verdict on one plot 
was reached, the captain shifted his 
claims overnight to the next plot, and the 
fight started all over. 

As long as the captain continued to live 


| in Streeterville, he had to fight in the 


Illinois courts. Some of his lawyers sug- 
gested that if he lived in another state, he 


| could fight through the Federal courts. 


So he decided to establish his residence in 
Indiana. The old houseboat in which he 
lived at the last was being towed toward 
the Calumet River with this purpose in 
e was the 


It is not unusual to hear of individuals 
squatting on a piece of unoccupied land, 
but it is less common to hear of a big 


| office building doing the same thing. Yet 


some buildings in Chicago have done just 


| that, and in this way: 


Most of the large buildings constructed 
in Chicago more than a score of years ago 
did not place their foundations on bedrock, 
which is one hundred and ten feet below 
the surface. To reach bedrock, it is 
necessary to dig through blue clay. The 
older buildings had floating foundations, 
so-called, which consisted of great masses 
of concrete, sometimes four feet thick, the 
exact size of the lot. Steel rails were im- 


|! bedded in the concrete to give it strength. 


More than once, the buildings con- 
structed in this way have become “‘ner- 
vous" when neighboring buildings were 
being erected. 1t can be imagiaed that 
the weight of a ten- or twelve-story build- 
ing, pressing down on the blue clay under- 


| neath, would squeeze some of it out on 


the side nearest the excavations. Gradual- 
ly, as this happened, the building lopped 
over, and the top stories hung two or 
three feet over the neighboring lot line! 


| Sometimes the whole building slipped 


Curious Stories of Fights Over Property, by Harrison B. RILEY 


several feet over onto the next lot. 

To remedy this “squatting” propen- 
sity, it was necessary to dig under the 
building and lift it back where it belonged; 
not an exceedingly difficult engineering 
feat. 

There is some property in Chicago 
which in the 1870's belonged to a man 
named Jennings. He was a firm believer 
in the ninety-nine year lease, and he tied 
up a great deal of his property in that way. 
On one such piece the yearly rental was 
set at $3,600. The lessee, who still pays 
that sum each year, now sublets his 
rights for $60,000 a year. 

A rather dramatic incident is connected 
with another ninety-nine year lease. The 
yearly rental was $25,000. The lease, 
which had about sixty more years to run, 
was held by two men, one of them a 
lawyer, who had formed a corporation for 
the purpose of operating a safety deposit 
vault. They never actually operated, but 
they turned this particular lease over to 
the corporation, and through it sublet 
their rights for $125,000. Thus the lease 
netted them almost $100,000 yearly, for 
their expenses were very slight. 

The owners of the property did not like 
this situation at all. Searching about for 
a way to break the lease, they hit on the 
corporation, and based a suit on the score 
that it never had operated, was therefore 
fraudulent, and the lease, consequently, 
invalid. The court held that the owners 
were correct, and that the lease was void. 

The lessees might just as well have 
kept the lease in their own names; but, 
rather carelessly, without the slightest in- 
tention of being fraudulent, they put 
themselves in the way of losing a very 
large part of their income, an income that 
might have gone on, no doubt in increas- 
ing amount, through sixty years more. 


I HAVE said that probably not more than 
five per cent of all real estate trans- 
actions cause any trouble. But this five 
per cent may be very troublesome, and in 
concluding I will indicate some of the 
more important causes: 

(1) The sale of property for taxes: This 
applies to the owner, because failure to 
pay his taxes may result in a lot of bother; 
and also to the buyer, because property 
sold for taxes does not often carry a title 
that the courts will uphold. It might be 
supposed that a tax sale made by the sov- 
ereign power, for failure to perform the 
fundamental civic duty of supporting 
the Government, would be the very best 
title. But, strange to say, that is not the 
case. 

Perhaps the courts are shocked because 
these "sales for taxes" rarely bring more 
than two per cent of the value of the 
property. At any rate, they often go to 
almost ridiculous lengths to find errors in 
the proceedings leading up to the sale, so 
that they can declareit void. Forexample, 
the omission of a dollar mark at the head 
of the column in a tax warrant has proved 
fatal; or the erroneous inclusion of seven- 
teen cents of unearned costs; or the slight- 
est misdescription of the property; or 
about twenty other matters of like un- 
importance. 

But the original owner does not always 
escape scot free, when he tries to reclaim 
his property after it has been sold for 
taxes. recall one case, where the tax 
sale was declared void because a “£” had 
not been properly crossed. The original 


H HEN a man 


sings at his work his 
heart pulses in har- 
mony with the eter- 
nally vibrant purpose 
of life—Service. 
Then does the mind 
shape thoughts and 
the hand shape things 
unmarred by discord. 
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Ir it be an industry 
that: goes singing to 
its task then does its 
merchandise embody 
the joy and beauty of 
worth and perform- 
ance. Seth Thomas 
Clocks are a song of 
absolute sincerity 
materialized. 


S this nation has progressed and prospered she has burst into 


songs of fealty and love of principle. 


For over a century, 


Seth "Thomas, with rhythmic hands, has kept the time of her 


melodies. 


When in 1814 the flame of “The Star Spangled Banner" 
kindled in the soul of Francis Scott Key, Seth "Thomas graced 
the colonial mantel in many a “home of the brave." 

“Home Sweet Home,” written in 1823, is tender with thoughts  . 
of a quiet hearthside, and a peacefully tick-tocking Seth Thomas 
that seems to say, “Now that we're all here let's have a good visit.” 

When the Rev. Samuel F. Smith composed "America" in 1830, 
“from every mountain side" echoed the voices of Seth Thomases 
serenely intoning in the hamlets of the valleys. i 

In 1861 their richly sonorous chimes caught the step and 
marched on with the refrain of Julia Ward Howe’s immortal 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” . 

Whatever appreciation of the joy of Service, whatever of in- 
tegrity of performance, whatever of artistic expression has been 
revealed to the craft of clock making Seth Fhomas workmen have 
symbolized in Seth Thomas Clocks. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK COMPANY 


SIXTY-FIVE YEARS A LEADER 


Wool, Worsted, Merino Mixtures 
scientifically blended 
shaped 


EVERY GARMENT ñi 


figure and guaranteed not to shrink. 


Prices 
$1.75 
to $5.50 


Per Garment 
Regular Sizes 


Fine Winter, Medium 
and Super Weights, 
natural color. 


Eight grades. 


For Sale by Leading Dealers 


Write for booklet — sample cuttings 
Yours for the Asking. Dept. 35. 


GLASTONBURY KNITTING CO. 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
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FINLSHE. 


The fair ones who hold their charm by wearing the latest 
styles, are no wiser than the car owners who keep their 


last year models neat and nifty with Effecto Auto Finishes. 


Yellow, Gray, Cream and White; 
also clear Finishing varnish and 
Top & Seat Dressing. Top & Seat 
Dressing waterproofs all kinds of 
tops and makes old upholstery look 
like new. 

Effecto is sold by paint, hardware 
and accessory dealers everywhere. 
Send for Color Card and Name of Dealer 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 151 Ton- 
awanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In 

Made in nine enamel colors: Canada: 97 Courtwright Street, 
Black, Blue, Green, Red, Brown, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 


"BI" Floor Varnish -Vitralite Enamel- Effecto Auto Finishes Miscellaneous aw, 


Your little old last year’s car with 
a fresh coat or two of Effecto will be 
a revelation to you. That smooth, 
lustrous Effecto finish goes on easily 
and quickly; and lasts longer than 
the finish on most new Cars. 
Effecto is not a paint, wax or 
polish, but the original, genuine auto 
enamel— easy-working, self-leveling 
and quick-drying — and flows on 
' without streaks, laps or brush marks. 


LEARN PIANO 


This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 


FREE lp eS T 


I i 
Learn | tum d 
jm 
Í Piano zu 

=k ce 


Good punctuation gives power and clearness player of piano or n at rter us- 

to business letters. Good punctuators wW uai cost, It shows why one lesson with 

pore money. The free cych ia shows how. t an expert is worth a dozen other leo- 
est pockot size. Interesting, simple, no Se sons. Dr. gung s famous Written 

technical rules, examples for Roi case. By ES Method includes all of the many impor- 
ead e University o: i 


feel ets Mura Rude 
leno, "alalog of Home Study Booka. 
F. J. Drake & Co., 1017 Michigan Av., Chicago 


tant modern improvements in teaching music. Brings ri to r 
home tie great advantages of conservatory study. For Du beginner 
or ex: rienced players. dorsed b: ts. Su 1 


ip! granted. Write today for free book. 


GLA 


Jot itdown 


WHATEVER it is—make 
a note of it in your 
Rockwell Reminder. Keep 
your mind free of detail. 
Practically indispensable to 
busy business men. Note 
engagements ahead. 
Tear out yester- 
day's leaf. To 
day's matters 
are before you. 
Fitsvest pocket. 
Conserves time, 
i thought, mem- 

ory. 


NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthiy m 


range. 2 

you can buy will give you the 
amount of up-to-date informa- 
tion about life In the open that 
you get from a year's sub- 
scription to the National 
Sportsman. 


, SPECIAL OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00 


National Sports- 
man for a whole 
year together 
with one of our 
handsome Orm- 


. 


NEVER FORGETS 
Buy at Your Stationer’s 


—or we send on receipt of price. Black Cloth, $1.00; olo Gold Watch 
Black Leather.$1.50;Black Seal or Brown Pigskin, $2.50. Fobachown here. 
order today. Your 

Calendar: Department 7/ money back if not 


fully satisfied. 


International Ticket Company 
54 Grafton Ave., Newark, N. J. 


ni y RT s cceenful ` 
gradu’..cs everywhere. gelenne yet easy to understand. Fally illus- 
ted. si e loma 


owner got his property back; but he had 
to reimburse the man who had bought it 
in, and give him five per cent interest on 
the amount paid. Therefore it behooves 
you to be careful about keeping up your 
taxes. 

Because of the complications which 
often follow such transactions, most 
property is now forfeited to the State for 
non-payment of taxes, or to the munici- 
pality for non-payment of special assess- 
ments. Later, the owner can redeem it, 
as provided in the law. But it involves 
trouble and expense. 

In Illinois, the owner of property that 
is sold for taxes has two years in which 
' to redeem it. The purchaser must give 

the original owner notice at least three 
' months before the period for redemption 
expires. There are other restrictions and 
difficulties which make these sales for 
taxes unpopular in Illinois. But the laws 
are not the same in all states. 

(2) Fraud: Most frauds consist in con- 
veying property in secret trust, to avoid 
creditors. In other words, a person who 
anticipates financial trouble, conveys his 
| property to an apparent stranger. In the 
! old days he used to transfer his property 

to his wife; but after years of experience, 
| ne courts are quick to suspect such trans- 

ers. 
| “So the individual who wants to defraud 
_his creditors in these days usually selects 
, somebody apparently not connected with 
him, preferably somebody residing in an- 
other state. But this may develop an- 
other fraud, in which the would-be 
swindler is himself the goat. The person 
to whom the property is transferred 
sometimes so far forgets his "duty" to 
the person who wants to defraud his 
creditors, that he himself sells or mort- 
gages the property and pockets the pro- 
ceeds! i 

(3) Will troubles: If a man’s family 
happens to be displeased with the dis- 
position he makes of his wealth, several 
things may happen: The will may be 
contested on the ground: that the maker 
was not in his right mind, or that he was 
unduly influenced. If this does not work 
out, a bill may be filed to construe the 


'| meaning of the will, if possible, according 


to the desires of the beneficiaries, and not 
in accordance with the wish of the man 
who made the will. Even if such a bill 
does not bring the desired results, it does 
stir up a family row, which may even- 
‘ tually lead to a compromise, in order to 
stop further expenditures for court costs 
and lawyers' fees. 

(4) Secret liens or claims: There are a 
! number of varieties, such as mechanic's 
; liens, which cover work performed and 
materials furnished for the improvement 
of property; governmental liens, arising 
largely under the Internal Revenue Act, 
the Volstead Act, and the Dram Shop 
Act. 

Under these acts, if a fine is assessed 
against an unlicensed maker of '' hootch " 
and home brew, the fine is a lien on his 
property from the time he committed the 
offense. Then there are unrecorded con- 
tracts and deeds. If a person is in pos- 
session of the property and has the con- 
tract or deed locked up in his safety de- 
posit box, even though it has not been put 
into the public records, the fact that he is 
in possession is regarded as notice of all 
his rights. 
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The Great Man's Son 


(Continued from page 23) 


minutes." Suddenly, she seized his hand, 
and pressed it tight to her heart. “But 
even if you have spoiled it, I can't ever love 
anybody else... because I gave you all 
there is!” 


HE HAD an appointment with the boss 
at half past ten, but he broke it, delib- 
erately. Late in the afternoon, he found 
himself on Railroad Street; and at the cor- 
ner of the playground he stopped to watch 
perhaps two Pundred children. enjoying 
themselves at the top of their lungs. He 
turned, mechanically, to the side streets— 
narrow canyons of gloom and decay, lined 
with the dirty warrens where the children 
lived. Athis side, a stranger addressed him. 

“Seen the papers?" 

** No, I haven't." 

* Young Dunbar's selling this lot for a 
factory. 1 s'pose he got a price, all 
right; but it's the fellows that own these 
rookeries"—he motioned to the side 
streets—‘‘it’s those fellows that'll clean up." 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Think so? With a couple thousand 
hands to find homes for? Why, the owners'll 
jump the rents sky-high." 

Dunbar made no response; and presently 
he walked away, abstracted. 

His independent income was hardly large 
enough to support two people comfortably, 
and his law practice was almost entirely 
charitable. Forty thousand dollars would 
insure his career and enable him to provide 
for a wife. If he refused it, he had closed 
the door to his lifelong ambition. 

He had wandered instinctively to Walnut 
Avenue, and now he quickened his steps. . . . 
Unsmiling, she came down to the living- 
room. 

“Tm here to ask you just one question. 
What do you want me to do? Give up 
politics, and give up money, if it comes to 
that, for your sake? And have everybody 
say, that I’m another sample of a big man's 
son? A third-rate lawyer? A failure?" 

* Graham, if what you said this morning 
was true, then aren't you doing exactly the 
same kind of thing you said he did? Putting 
everything else ahead of the people you say 
m love? And—and ruining my ideals of 

oth of you, at once?” 

He stared at her, and grew painfully 
crimson. Then he turned about, slowly, 
and without another word, went away. 


HE boss had telephoned, twice, to his 

apartment, but Dunbar ignored.the mes- 
sages. He was obsessed by what Dorothy 
had said about his father, and he was 
curiously mindful of what the stranger had 
said about the tenement houses. It oc- 
curred to him that he would like to know 
who owned them; and eventually he called 
up his clerk, and told him to search the 
records in the morning. 

Before noon the clerk brought in his 
findings, and when Dunbar glanced down 
the typewritten sheet, his mouth grew very 
hard and straight. For two blocks in 
every direction, the land was owned by 
three women: one of them was the wife of 
a police magistrate, who was the boss's 
brother; the second was the wife of the 
sheriff, who was the boss's cousin; the third 
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The ai M-80 
HE man who wears The Flor- 
sheim Shoe is reluctant to try any 
other at any price, so well pleased 
is he with the fine style and long 
wear of Florsheims. 
The Florsheim Shoe — $10 and $12 


Photographic Booklet ‘‘Styles of the Times” on request 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE CO. 


Manwfacturers Chicago 


ee 
ATENTS. guszccetena, rience | ROBERSON SCHOOL OF PERSONALITY Sis 


Send model or sketch and description of invention for | Personality Building; Science of Reading Folk: Short Story Writing; 
our free opinion of its patentable nature. Zit of Conversei acter Revealed in Handwriting. 12 lessons 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 Ninth, Washi C a E prs 


res., Suite 761, Hotel 


Rat Bis-Kit kills rats and mice, too— 
quickly, easily. No muss, mixing nor 
spreading. Just crumtle it up. Each 
Fis-Kit contains a different bait that 
unfailingly allures. After eating it, 
the rats and mice scoot for outdoors 
—to die. 

Don't mix poisons. Puy Rat Bis-Kit. 
It’s clean, certain and elready pre- 
pared. At ell drug and general stores. 
Prices—25c and 35c. 


Roaches, rats, mice, etc., also killed 
with Rat Bis-Kit Paste. Intubes25c 


THE RAT BISCUIT CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


^ 
Ma zIZTTTITI 


Rat Bis-Kit 


For Mice Too 
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JAMONDs 


and other Jewelry 


D 


ON CREDIT 


N » N2—$: N3—$110. 
| These 14K. solid gold rings with white gold prongs 
are set with superior quality blue-white, perfect 
icut diamonds unexcelled In quality. 


Beautiful 

£E hand-engraved 
white gold 
mounting set 
with superior 
quality  blue- 
white .diamond. 
$50.00 


N9—These white 
gold inverted 
hearts are set 
with one superior 
quality sparkling 
diamond. . . $75.00 


dlue-white 
diamond. . .$50.00 


NI0—"‘Sweetheart” Plati- 
num ring—diamond set 
in heart shape design. 
The sides of ring are 
hand carved and pierced 


with four Cupids— 
Synonymous of iove d 
$150.00 

Your choice of these splendid SWEET 
specials; genuine, blue-white, perfect-cut 
diamonds. Sent ON APPROVAL. Examine 
at Our Risk, then pay only one-fifth of the 
price if satisfied; balance in ten monthly 
ayments. SWEET'S Policy: You must 

2 satisfied or no sale. 


Beautiful DeLuxe 
Catalogue FREE 


Amazing collection of precious gems, watches, 
jewelry, silverware, etc., richly pictured. The 
Lowest Prices, the Highest Quality. Ten months 
to pay on everything. Write today. Address 
Dept. 351-S. 


Capital $1,000,000 
“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


LW-SWEET INC. 


1650 -1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BUY 


TODAY — 


TO PAY 


Get On the Staff of a 
Big Newspaper 


Fascinating work and fine oppor- 
tunities. Over 22,000 newspapers 
in U. S.—many with 100 or more 
writers cach. Wide variety of work 
—teporting—editorial and feature 
writing — sports — business and 
financtal—theatre and book review- 
"tc. Newspaper men are privi- 
veged—admitted where others ex- 
cluded—always where things are 
happening — often sent on special 
trips with all expenses paid — con- 
stantly mecting interesting people and 
seeing the unusual. Good reporters get 
$5.000 and up a year. Many newspaper 
writers make $10,000 to $25,000 a year. 
Now easy to prepare for this big field—veteran news; per men 
wu) seach you by mail in your spare time at home. Ina few simple 
absorbin interesting lessons you the 
boiled down "Know-How" of their lifelong eanet Free Book 
ence. Free book tells everythin laries paid— 
opportunities—how you can uickly yet thoroughly Tells How 
qualify for any branch of the work—how it opens the door to 
magazine and motion picture writing, and to other opportunities— 
bow little it costs—how we will aid you in securing a good position. 
things—abecolutely free—write today. 


way to big 
Training Assoc. Dept. 36,1123 Broadway, New York 


Book points 
Newspaper 


was the boss’s mother. And every inch of 
that land had been purchased since Dunbar 
had first set a definite price on his own 
property. 
wenty minutes later, he marched into 

the real-estate office. “The deal's off!" he 
said brusquely. 

The boss, who had put too much money 
in tenement houses, turned vermilion. 

“Tf you do, you've committed suicide! 


I took your word. I believed you! Your | 


dad wasn't a liar; and, by heaven! if he was 


alive now, he'd disown you! You ain't his | 


son—you ain't fit to be his son!” 


“No,” said Dunbar, quietly, “perhaps | 


Pm not. But I came pretty close to it for 


a while—didn’t I?” 
HE CAME down the steps to the old- 


fashioned garden, and saw her waiting. 


He cleared his throat huskily. ‘ Well,” | 


he said, "I've killed the factory proposi- 
tion. I’ve killed my chances for the legis- 
lature, too.” 

She came to him, deeply repressed. 
“What have you done that for, Graham? 
Just to please me?” 

He shook his head. 
cause I’ve learned how to appreciate a 
home—by the lack of it. I know what love 
is, because I’ve had so little of it. It’s 
worth whatever you have to pay for it. 
It’s worth more than you can ever pay for 
it. As long as the world thought my father 


was a great man, he didn’t care what his | 


family thought, or what it knew. Pd 
rather have your good opinion than every- 
body else's put together. . . . I’m pretty 
poor; but I'll lease the land to the associa- 
tion for two thousand a year. That'll give 
me enough income for both of us—ifitisn't 
too late." 

Unexpectedly, her arms were around his 
neck and she was crying. “Oh, Graham,” 
she said, “I wasn't bargaining with you!” 


Two months after they were married, the 
city council, driven public opinion, 
condemned the Railroad Seket gi ses as 
a public playground, and paid Dunbar 
almost what it was worth. On the same 
evening the governor of the state called 
upon him, informally. 

* Dunbar, it hasn't been given out yet, 
but the representative from this district is 
going to resign the first of the year. If I 
appointed you to fill the unexpired term in 
Washington, would you accept it?” 

* Ask Mrs. Dunbar." 

She came in and listened thoughtfully. 
“Governor,” she said, “would you mind 
telling me why you selected Graham? Was 
it because of his name—and the Ambas- 
sador?" 

The governor shook his head. “It’s be- 


cause he stands where he does in his own | 


community. It's because he had the nerve 
to be independent" He went over to her 
and took her hand paternally. “My dear," 
he said, "I'll tell you a secret. I'm inde- 
pendent, too. That's why I may never be 
elected to another office. Pechape your 
husband won't be, either. It's a hard game 
—politics. They think I’m going to appoint 

our local boss; and when I don't, there’ll 
b some fireworks. But I'm married my- 
self, and I've got children, and they're not 
going to be ashamed of me if I can help 
it... . Let me have Graham for three years, 
and we'll both be good citizens, and then, 
if we have to," he laughed, “we'll go down 
to oblivion together. Will you?” 


“No; I did it be | 


EVENT Y-FOUR dollars 
buys this efficient, instant-service 
automaticgas water heater. 


The Royal gives you constant 
hot water service from every 
hot water faucet in your home, 
at a cost for the heater jus! a 
trifle above the price of the old 
style side-arm heater—and much 
lower than other automatic 
water heaters. 


An every-ready supply of hot 
water maintained in the Royal 
self-storage tank—assures in- 
stant delivery at full city pressure 
from every faucet. 

No Coils—Lime-Proof 
The Royal will not lime up. 
Tiny jet keeps tank of 
water steaming hot, always 
ready. Small draws sup- 
plied without main burner, 
which comes on automati- 
cally when large quantities 
are drawn. Heats a gallon 
of water with every foot of 
gas. Can be connected to 
furnace coils in winter. All 
sizes, installed by all plumb- 
ers. Send coupon for lit- 
erature. 


BASTIAN-MORLEY CO. 
E __ _ X _ 405 Tyler St, TaPorte, Ind. OE 
Bastian-Morley Co., 405 Tyler St., LaPorte, Ind. 

Please send literature and price of right size Royal for 
| my home. ive No. of 


That You Can Hear! 


We do not expect those who are hard of 
hearing to take our word that the Acousticon 
will make them hear clearly once more—No 
one's word should be taken for that. We do 
expect, however, that for their own indi- 
vidual satisfaction, before giving up in dis- 
couragement, they will permit us to loan 
them the 


1922 Acousticon 
For 10 Days' FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 
500,000 delighted users have given us this 
permission to their relief and profit. Most 
of them had tried many other aids and 
treatments without avail — But the 
Acousticon has patented features which 
cannot be duplicated. So i E your 
past experiences, write for your free trial 
to-day. E 
Dictograph Products Corp. 
1333 Candler Bldg., 220 W. 42nd St. 
New York City 
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EMMAS - 

, . 
Mother's Gift! 
[15 a wonderful sentiment, this 

giving of presents on birthdays, 


anniversaries at Christmas and on 
happy occasions. 


The gift, of course, is simply a 
symbol — but it should be just as 
worthy as the sentiment that prompts 
i. Jewelry has ever been the gift 
that ap — the gift that endures. 


For twenty years, Continental 
Jewelry has pleased the tastes and 
desires of those who appreciate good 
jewelry. Inquire at your favorite store. 

THE CONTINENTAL JEWELRY CC. 


1914 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, O. 


Contine 


n tal Jewelry 


our Tndividuality 
Rr Je 
> 


Expresses 
iN; 


E 


faa, Now Only $1185 
IU S nly and 1 0 


time—quit standing over hot 
cook stoves. Take advantage of this low 


A e gFireless 
on a COOKER 


price 
Aluminum lined—genuine Wear-Ever Alumi- 


. Highest grade c 
Write today. Ask for Free Home 


detroit, Mich. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid 


We will not give you any grand prize 

à if you answer this ad. Nor will 

we claim to make you rich in à 

week. Butif you are anxious to 

develop your talent with & suc- 

cessful cartoonist, 80 you can make 

money, send a copy of this picture with 

6 cents in stamps for portfolio of cartoons 

sample lesson plate, and let us explain 

Pa The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
834 Leader Building Cleveland, Ohlo 


A 


There's lots of cash coming your way if you 
have a few spare hours a day which you can 
use as a special representative of Woman's Home 
Companion, The American Magazine, Collier's, 
The Menlor, and Farm and Fireside. " 
iption i ts in your town offer you a 
eno mike big RE Write TODAY for 
full particulars. 
Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 99A 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
416 West 13th Street New York, N. Y. 
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samples came pouring in from the little- 
known mountain. They assayed on an 
average at seven dollars to the ton. The 
lone miner came in with a sack. His was 
worth five. The language he used was a 
novelty, even in the Cripple Creek district. 

Why should the Ancient Assayer have 
regarded me so earnestly? 

“Look here, young man," he started in. 

*Who're you calling Young Man?" 
I corrected him. 

"Young idiot, then," he conceded. 
“You forgot to brush the free gold off 
your buckboard when you ground Mr. 
Joblin's sample. You've salted a mine, 
and started a stampede. You're a jackass. 
You're fired." 

“T always told you there was gold on 
that mountain," I said, proudly turning 
on my heel. 

Even then I wasn't discouraged. 

I got a job pushing an ore truck, and it 
suited my tastes because I could talk 
atheism with the Scotch foreman. My 
cabin-mate was a worldly character of my 
own age, whom we called Bill Nye for 
obvious reasons. I had a great respect 
for Bill because he was eighteen and knew 
almost as much as I did about everything. 
He could beat me at chess, so I respected 
his mathematical genius. 


ILL NYE had worked out an elaborate 

scheme for breaking the bank at the 
Texas Star, which same was an all-night 
palace of chance where a blind Mexican 
with a fiddle played “Over the Waves We 
Glide" ingeniously off the key for fourteen 
hours at a stretch, while desperate char- 
acters clattered gold eagles across green 
tables. Bill Nye's system for wrecking 
the Texas Star looked so simple on paper 
that we pooled twenty dollars and went 
forth to try it. 

'There were all sorts of games at the 
Texas Star, but Bill and 1 chose the wheel 
of fortune, because it looked honest and 
unsuspecting. We matched nickels and 
decided that I should play and Bill should 
watch to see that there was no chicanery. 
After three turns of the wheel we met and 
agreed that Bill's system was perfect 
with one wee little fault: It required large 
Ss o to phy it. 

ven then I was not discouraged. 

Bill went home, but I lingered because 
I had found a silver dollar lodgèd in the 
lining of my overcoat. At the roulette 
table sat a square-rigged miner pulling 


gold double eagles out of his corduroy | 


coat. His pockets bulged with them; 
every time he moved he clanged like the 
village chimes. He was losing steadily, 
enjoyably. 

Then I conceived a plan of my own. 
Zut! as they say at Monte Carlo. As he 
lost, so would I win. I would play black 
against his red and vice versa. Ön this 
simple principle I lasted nearly an hour. 
I was fully four dollars ahead when the 
gamester’s madness overcame me, and I 
placed my all on a number which failed to 
synchronize with luck. 


F~ 
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7 P at RS 
$95 an Hour! 
“Every hour I spent on my I. C. S. 
Course has been worth $95 to me! My 
ition, my $5,000 a year income, my 
ome, my family's happiness—I owe it all 


to my spare time training with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools!’ 


Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million I. C. S. students telling of 
promotions or increases in salary as the 
rewards of spare time study. 


What are you doing with the hours after 
supper? Can you afford to let them slip 
by unimproved when you can easily make 
them mean so much? One hour a day 
spent with the I. C. S. will prepare you 
for the position you want in the work you 
like best. Yes, it will! Put it up to us to 
prove it. Mark and mail this coupon now! 
— — — — TDEAR OUT HERE So ee — 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

> BOX 7476-B SCRANTON, PA. 

Without cost or obligation, please explain how I can 


guum for the position, or in the subject before which 
have marked an X in the list below:— 


BUSINESS MANAG'M'T 
SALESMANSHIP 


ADVERTISING 

"Telegraph Railroad Positions 
"Telephone Work ILLUSTRATING 

ECHANICAL ENGR. Show Card & Sign Ptg 
Mechanical Draftsman Cartooning 
Machine Shop Practice Private Secr 
"Toolmaker Business Correspondent 
Gas Engine Operating BOOK E 
CIVIL ENGINEER 


Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOR'N or ENGR. 
STATIONARY ENGR. 
Marine Engineer 

ARC 


Railway Accountant 


OD ENGLISH 
Contractor and Builder Com. School Subjects 
Architectural Draftsman CIVIL SERVICE 
Concrete Builder OBILES 
Structural Engineer Railway Mail Clerk 
PLUMBING & HEAT’G Mathematics 
Sheet Metal Worker Navigation 
Text. Overseer or Supt. Agriculture 
CHEMIST Poultry | A Spanish 
Pharmacy Banking Teacher 
Name 
T-1-21 
Street 
and No. 
City State 
Occupation 


Never-Failing Exterminator 
No need to be troubled with rats and mice. 


“Rough on Rats” never fails to clear the prem- 
ises of these pests when used according to direc- 
tions. It is nof a ready-mixed exterminator; rats 
do not learn to avoid it because the food you mix it 
with can be changed as necessary. It tempts old 

young rats alike. At drug and general stores, 
“Ending Rats and Mice” — booklet — sent free. 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


RIGHT FROM THE FISHING BOATS TO YOU 


> = = 


COOK BOOK FREE 


Write for this book, “Sea 
Foods; How to Prepare and 
Serve Them." With it we 
send our list with delivered 
price of each kind of fish 
USE COUPON BELOW. 

FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the FRANK 
E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught, KEEPABLE 
OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland dealer could 
possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, serd- 
ing by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. We 
PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. Our fish are 
pure, appetizing and economical and we want YOU to try 
some, subject to your complete approval or your money 
will be cheerfully refunded. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are delicious 
for breakfast. They are freshly packed in brine and will 
not spoil on your hands. 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and ready for 
instant use. It makes a substantial meal, a fine change 
from meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for salads, 
Right fresh from the water, our lobsters simply are boiled 
and packed in PARCHMENT-LINED CANS. | They come 
to you as the purest and safest lobsters you can buy and the 
meat A as crisp and natural as if you took it from the shell 
yourself. 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that your 
whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is Just like that of 
clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP to 

EAT for Newburg or deviled, 
of all kinds, TUNNY 
and every good thing 


packed here or abroad you can get direct from us 7 

aod keep right on your pantry shelf for regular ^ 

or emergency use. ^ 
"d 
Pd 
FRANK E. D T v 
DAVIS CO Pd Davis Co., 
z 2% 325Central Wharf, 
325 Central Wharf, re Gloucester, Mass. 
Gloucester, ^ Please send me your 
Mass. ^" latest Sea Food Cook 
^ Book and Fish Price List. 
Pe ofa 
» NUN estem —— - 
p 
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Become a Nurse 


B* training at home through our 
correspondence course. 

Twenty years of success—12.000 
Graduates Earning $18 to $30 
weekly. Age 19 to 60. 

The standard course of home train- 
ing for nursing. Invaluable for the 
woman who wants to become a nurse. 
Indispensable for the practical nurse. 
Entire tuition earned in a few weeks. 
.Two months’ trial. Money refunded 
if dissatisfied. 

Send for catalog and specimen lesson 
pages. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
375 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 


Olga 


LEARN QUICKLY 
BY MAIL IN SPARE 


HOURS 


Knowledge of the principles of adver- 
tising will open opportunities for you 
in one of the best paying fields in the 
business world. Interesting; easily 
mastered. 


FRE 


New book, just printed; 
tells all about advertis- 
ing. Pictures of nationally 


known advertising stars—examples of 
their work in colors. Complete infor- 
mation about our course. Free. Write. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 


Dept. P-11, Page Building CHICAGO 
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After that I watched the miner empty | 
his pockets, a play at a time. 

"Well, I guess Im wiped out," he | 
admitted finally. | 
Now it was the pretty custom in those 
halcyon days for the dealer to buy drinks 
for his victim after the termination of a 

large game. 

"What's yours, pardner?” 
over at his broken adversary. 

“Whisky,” announced the miner. 

The hard eyes under their green shade 
were now turned upon me. Had I not 
played and lost? Indeed, I had! 

“What are you waitin’ for?" came the 
dealer’s sour note, pointed directly at me. 

“Well, you see,” I explained, striving 


he glared 


| vainly to keep my voice down from its 
| adolescent falsetto, “I’ve been wiped out, 


too.” | 
“You don’t say so!" sympathized the | 
gambler, with the gentleness of a crocodile | 
approaching a wounded ape. “And what's 
yours?" 

“Oh, I'll take—" I puffed out my chest 
and considered a moment. "I'll take beer.” 

“The hell you will!” The greenish eyes 
under the greenish shade beckoned toward 
an attendant waiter. "Otto, fetch two 
whiskies. And bring a glass o’ milk for 
the baby." 

Even then I was not discouraged. 

There's a certain come-back to youth. 
Never having known trouble it goes forth 
looking for it, takes its punishment and 
asks for more. You can beat a puppy for 
chewing your suspenders, but when you 
find it a half-hour later ecstatically 
lunching on your razor strop, what are | 
you going to do about it? 


WHEN I was in my early twenties I 
came to New York, because a very 
P editor indeed had met me in San 
"rancisco and told me that the metropolis 
needed genius. Almost my first act, after 
looking at the Flatiron Building, was to ap- 
ly to this same editor, and to find that he 
had forgotten my name and couldn’t im- 
agine what I was there for. Was I down- 
hearted? Rather not. I saw at a glance 
that the man was nearly forty, and that his 
memory was gone. Therefore I explained 
about myself in such detail that the great 
man took my name and address in case 
anything in my line should show up. 
Quick with young hopes I walked out of 
the office. Had I not touched the hem of 
majesty, taken my first step into the awful 
mysteries of the publishing business? In 
those days I was too conceited to take my- 
self seriously. 
Sometimes I like to put a check on my- 
self, comparing my performance with that 
of my father at the age of forty-five. I 


| used to hear him talk about the late 


President Tyler, and I had a notion he 
was referring to a biblical character, con- 
temporary with Noah. For myself, I love 
to reminisce on Theodore Roosevelt, 
touching on his modernish spirit, his up- 
to-dateness in political ehoughits my eldest 


| son is getting all this in order to inform 


his generation that Dad dates "way back 
to the Spanish War. 
Heigho! I reckon we-all must make way 


| for you-all, as Colonel Watterson might 


say in his memoirs. Forty-five is un- 
doubtedly the period of accomplishment; 
but I often wonder if we Forty-fivers ac- 
complish things because our brains are so 
powerful, or merely because we can't 
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f A warning of trouble 


_ bleeding gums 


RE your gums 
tender? Do 
they bleed 


when brushed? |f 
so— watch out for 
Pyorrhea. 


This disease of the 
gums, which afflicts four 
out of five people over 
forty, not only destroys 
the teeth, but often 
injures the health. 


In Pyorrhea the gums 
become spongy, then 
recede; the teeth 
loosen — or must be 
extracted to rid the 
system of the Pyorrhea 
germs which breed in 
ockets about them 
hese germs lower 
the body's vitality and 
cause many ills. 


Y oucan keep Pyor- 
rhea away. Visit your 
dentist often for tooth 
and gum inspection, 
and use Forhan's For 
the Gums. 


Forhan's For the 
Gums will check 
Pyorrhea's progress 
—if used in time and 
used consistently 
Forhan's keeps the 
gums firm and 
healthy — the teeth 


PREPARED white and clean. 


PRESCRIPTIO Start using it to- 
day. If your gums 
have receded, use 
Forhan's according 
to directions, and 
consult a dentist 
immediately for 
special treatment, 


35c and 60c tubes 
in U. S. and 
Canada. 


Formula of 
R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. 


FORHAN CO. 
New York 


Forhan's, Ltd. 
Montreal 


Fruitland Park in Florida's lake jeweled high- 
lands will appeal to the homeseeker who, whether 


wishing land or an orange grove, desires the best. 
Write for book of actua photographs and learn 
how you can own your own grove on easy pay- 
ments. BOARD OF TRADE, 317 Trade Ave- 
nue, Fruitland Park, Florida. 


TRAIN for BUSINESS 9S!Tion 


UA ie Fette ge andal detalia FABE. 


ruout cot 
ut " 
Brown's Home Study Scheel: Dupt ae detal FREE 
What ontrial. The Pathfinder is a cheerful 
illustrated weekly, Published at the 
Nation's center, for peopl 
where; an independent home pa- 
per that tells the story of the 
world’s news in an Interesting. 
Will b a understandable way. Now in its 291 
IN BEING year. ‘This splendid National week- 
ly supplies a long-felt want; it costs 
but $1 a year. you want to know 
what is going on in the world, this is 
your means. If you want a paper ia 
F th your home which is reliable and 
TOI thE wholesome: if you would appreciate a 
9 paper which puts everything 
clearly, strongly, brie! m'en 
[ n tertainingly — here it is. 
NOME stories and miscellany. The 
R5 Question Box Answers YOUR 
questions and is a mine of 


Splendid serial and short 
information. Send 15c to show 


The little matter of 15c will bring 
you the Pathfinder thirteen weeks 


not repay us, but we are glad to invest in new friends. 
The Pathfinder, 208 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 
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y Look for 
i The Orange Can 


{with the star and 
Jl "C.Butcher' signature. 
Discriminating house- 
wives prefer to use 


BUTCHER'S 


BOSTON POLISH 
or Hard Wax Finish 
knowing their woodwork will retain its beauti- 
ful finish through its use. Unequaled for 


furniture, floors, linoleums, and interior trim. 
Sold generally by leading hardware dealers, 
‘etc. À generous Sample Can sent for 25 cts. 


BUTCHER POLISH CO. 
Boston, Mass. N a 


Manufacturers for Forty Y ears 


‘Save Money 


XMAS JEWELRY 


Buy Direct from the 
Largest Mai 
Orde 1 
You'll surpri 
and Soliant 
any man wi 
this clever and 
beautiful 
GENUINE $3.50 
“FILKWIK" CIGARETTE CASE 
]t is heavily sil- 
ver plated out- 
side, gold lined 
&nd has unique 
individual sprin 
holder for row o: 
cigarettes. Usu- 
ally sold for $3.50. 
Our price $2,50 
125 B—LADIES' BRACELET WATCH 
A charming Xmas gift. Thisdainty, 
plain round convertible bracelet 
watch has a 15 jeweled Lady Alton 
movement, 20 yr. guaranteed gold 
filled case and pracatat, Sold in 
stores up to 0. ur 
price only . > ~~ $15.00 


103B — Basy 111 B—PIE or 
HEART CHARM CAKE SERVER || 
Don’t forget With Sterling i 
baby this Xmas. silver handle 
Here's a cute andheavilysil- 
Heart Charm, ver plated 
made in 10K blade. This 
gold with dainty item wouldre- S 
13 in. chain. tail regularly v 
Beli np to $1.50. for $2.00. \ 
ur price ur 
Dy. $1 price $1.50 


27th ANNUAL BOOK OF GIFTS —FREE 

This wonderful book has 168 pages. profusely illus- 
trated with thousands of Xmas gift suggest ions of fine 
jewelry at big money-saving prices., ailed free to 
everybody oi ng goods or requesting same by let- 
ter or postal. 

Nations! Distributors of COMMUNITY PLATE 

and Other Well-known Brands of Silverware. 


AIRD-NORTH Co 


BROAD ST., PROVIDENCE R.L. 


think of anything to do but work. We 
represent Usefulness. Well, so does a 
ferryboat, for that matter. Little shallow 
racing craft run circles all around us and 
battleships get fine salutes from the 


| shore. But nobody thinks to call out the 


Elks Silver Cornet Band when the Staten 
Island ferryboat bumps the wharf with 
her load of commuters. Just another round 
trip, that’s all. Nothing to get excited 
about. 

I have reached the ferryboat age, 
steady, useful, and broad of beam— 

Speaking of breadth, do any of you old 
Forty-fivers notice a general tendency to 
badger you about your weight? People 
stand round, holding premature autopsies 
over me because I have added nine pounds 
since the days of careless youth when I 
was forty-four. Some suggest a simple 
pill which will check my gastric juices by 
removing the lining of my stomach. One 
knows of a doctor who has a rolling- 
machine; it looks like a Hoe printing 
press into which you can insert Irvin 
Cobb and pull him out all flat and beauti- 
ful like John Barrymore. Others, in the 


guise of friendship, smuggle typewritten’ 


formulas into my hand; I read them, 
hoping to discover a new recipe for home- 
made wine—bah! another diet list! 


HERE'S a special cult devoted to my 

exercise. A hero of the world war has 
shown me a system of calisthenics which 
he calls the Self-Antagonizing Muscle 
Developer.  Self-antagonizing describes 
it. A half hour of it, practiced in the 
solitude of my boudoir, makes me hate 
myself worse than a younger novelist of 
Main Street school. Suggestions that 
try horseback riding meet with the prompt 
response that I lived on a cow pony up to 
my sixteenth year, and have been devoted 
to a rocking chair from that day to this. 

I’m one of your chronic settees. PI 
walk ten miles only on one condition— 
that I may avoid exercise thereby. Last 
winter a doctor. decreed that I should 
walk an hour every afternoon. I took my 
hour from three to four, and returned 
much refreshed, and able to talk intelli- 


| gently on the subject of the motion picture 
| drama. There’s quite a good theatre less 


than four blocks from where we live. 

In behalf of the Forty-fivers—of which, 
I suppose, there are some eight or ten 
millions now residing in the United States 
—] should like to ask: Why all this preju- 
dice against fat? Fat is the emblem of 
success. It is the essential of civilization. 
What made Germany give up on the day 
of the Armistice? She ran out of fat. If 
vou don't believe this statement, ask 
Von Hindenburg. Fat was ever a blessing. 
It is only when it gets into the lining of 
your brain that it becomes a curse to 
yourself and others. 

When I was a child of seven I was fat. 
The ladies seemed to like this peculiarity 
in me then—that’s another thought which 
brings. sadness to my middle life. I re- 
member when I was in my buxom infancy 
we had a lovely teacher named Angela 
Skinner, who gave a lecture on physiology 
every Friday afternoon and invariably 
picked me out as a specimen to illustrate 
her remarks. She would beckon toward 
the desk where I wriggled, eager for fame, 
and say with a heavenly smile: 

“There’s a dimpled darling! Wallie 
Irwin, come to the platform.” 


HIGH SCHOOL 
COURSE IN 
TWO YEARS 


You Want to Earn 
Big Money! 


And you will not be satisfied un- 
less you earn steady promotion. 
But are you prepared for the job 
ahead of you? Do you measure up 
to the standard that insures success? 
For a more responsible position a 
fairly good education is necessary. 
To write a sensible business letter, 
to prepare estimates, to figure cost 
and to compute interest, you must 
have a certain amount of preparation. 
All this you must be able to do before 
you will earn promotion. 


Many business houses hire no men 
whose geneial knowledge is not equal to a 
high school course. Why? Because big 
business refuses to burden itself with men 
who are barred from promotion by the lack of 
elementary education. 


Can You Qualify for 


a Better Position? 


We have a plan whereby you can. We 
can give you a complete but simplified high 
school course in two years, giving you all 
the essentials that form the foundation of 
peace business. It will prepare you to 
hold your own where competition is keen 
and exacting. Do not doubt your ability, but 
make up your mind to it and you will soon 
have the requirements that will bring you 
success and big money. YOU €AN DO IT. 


Let us show you how to get on the 
road to success. It will not cost you a single 
working hour. We are so sure of being able 
to help you that we will cheerfully return to 
you, at the end of ten lessons, every cent 
you sent us if you are not absolutely satisfied. 
What fairer offer can we make you? - Write 
today. It costs you nothing but a stamp. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
“Dept. H-81, Drexel Ave. & 58th St., Chicago 
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5.000 to$15,000....Lawyer $5,000 to $15,000 e 
ontraetor Medhanioal ndinesr 
$5.000 000... Mechanical Enginee: 

ay tare 000 to $10,000 
$4,000 to $10,000|...Shop Superintendent 
Automobile Repairman | $3.006 to $7,000 

500 to $4,000....Employment Manager 
.Civil Engineer | $4,000 to $10,000 
$5,000 to $15,000,...Steam Engineer 
.. Structural Engineer | $2,000 to $4,000 
: $4,000 to $10,000, Foreman's Course 
...Business Manager $2,000 to $4,000 e 
$5,000 to $15.000| Sanitary Enginee: 

..Certified Public Ac- | -Benitery Boana 05,00 


r Dept. H-81, Chicago, Iil. 
Explain how I can qualify for position checked: 
„Architect 
Building 


Autom: 


countant $7,000 to $15,000) 
..Aecountant & Auditor | 
$2,500 to $7,000) 
...Draftaman & Designer 
2,500 to $4, 


$4,000 to $10,000 


In one yet 


„Electrical Engineer fee. 


...General Education a^ 
i 


... Telephone Engineer 


$2,500 to $5,000 & 


..Telegraph Engineer 


$2,500 to $5,000 
High School Graduate 
In two years @ 
Fire Insurance Expert 
$3,000 to $10,000 


„Address. 
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HE best candy cannot be [, 
made cheaply. The Huyler 
policy has always been to make 
every pound of candy good 
enough to satisfy the most dis- 
criminating taste. 


| ILC M 


Americas foremost fine candy 
$2.00 per lb. 
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We Want a $100 a Weeh Man 
Who Doesn't Care What 
$30 aWeek Men Think 


WE want a man to do one of the biggest, most dignified jobs of 
selling in the United States. 


$2.50 per lb. $1.50 per Ib. 


Q We will prove to him, by sales records, that many men are aver- 
aging $100 a week in the same work; and that some men are making, 
even in these times, more than $10, 000 a year. 


q We want him to sell books. The books are the largest-advertised, 
fastest-selling sets in the United States. The leads furnished him 
will come, many of them, from the most prominent men and women 
in the city. He must be capable of dealing with big people. 


Q But most of all he must have backbone. 


q Occasionally a $30 clerk will refuse to see him because he is a 

"book-agent." We want a $100 a week man who doesn't care 
what $30 men say or think. A hard-hitting, clean-living man who 
wants to connect with an aggressive, growing concern—an organiza- 
tion which, if it once takes you in, will and hind you to the limit. 


Q Write fully and frankly just what your selling experience has 
n; your letter will be treated in entire confidence. Address: 
General Sales Manager. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
: 416 WEST THIRTEENTH STREET NEW YORK 


So there I would stand, her soft fingers 
toying with my golden curls. Then she 
would turn to the classroom: 

“How many bones in this little body?” 

A clamor of childish voices , would 
arise, each with its estimate, ranging from 
sixteen to eight hundred and seventy-one. 
Since then I have never been elevated to 
public view as an ideal for studious con- 
sideration. Miss Angela Skinner, if still 
alive, might, in passing, refer to the bones 
in my head. Others have done so. 

Habits begin growing on us at forty- 
five. I have a pleasant way of picking out 
fellows ten years my junior and: beginning 
a sentence ike this, Well, people of our 
age—” Not that Ima jealous cat or in- 
clined to question Time’s verdict. But it 
heartens me for the moment to feel con- 
temporaneous with men who are sufficient- 
ly adolescent to know what Princeton 
boys are talking about when they come 
home for Easter vacation. ` 

Shakespeare at the age of forty-five got 
discouraged about himself and wrote a 
sonnet in a minor key, referring to “That 
time of year in me thou dost behold” and, 
a little later to "Bare, ruined choirs 
where late the sweet bird sang." I won- 
dered what he meant about bare, ruined 
choirs until one day I saw a plaster bust 
of the Bard standing on my Uncle Arad's 
what-not. The top of his head was smooth 
and polished. Then I realized why it was 
that sweet Will of Avon became sour Will, 
and wrote tragedies. 


I? IS a favorite saying with Forty-fivers 
that they have gone through life thus 
far and not allowed themselves to become 
embittered. Neither have I. But I don't 
take any credit for it. Indeed, to get one's 
self artistically embittered nowadays is 
almost as essential to literary success as 
hair-bobbing is to young ladies of radical 
tendencies. Could I stay embittered, say, 
for six months at a stretch I feel quite 
sure I could produce a novel which would 
get itself translated into many languages, 
from simple Norwegian to the rare but 
beautiful dialect of Yap. 

Despite the sober hues that drape my 
spirit, there's still a spark behind the left- 
hand corner of my right eye. Forty-five 
is the dangerous age; and here’s an instance 
to prove it: 

stayed up the other night until quite 
a while after eleven, because my hostess 
did me a dangerous favor. She sat me 
down beside a dear little person who said 
she would rather talk to me than dance. 
Think of that! She had eyes like blue 
moons, her mouth was a wistful rosebud, 
and her hair—I have always found it 
difficult to describe hair; but hers had no 
doubt been chosen with reference to her 
face, which was passing fair. She was 
twenty-four and had a way of looking at 


ou. 

That she was married and had a child 
of four and a husband in the next room 
made my illusion none the less roseate. 

She wanted me to talk about my work. 
Heavens, how I talked about it! I con- 
fessed to her that I had been born a poet, 
but the sordid influences of the Twentieth 
Century had, etc., etc. Under the influence 
of those blue moons I felt that young 
romance had come to me again on its 
effulgent wings. 

Psychologically speaking, my waist had 
shrunk to a perfect thirty-two and golden 
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ringlets crowned my brow. I said I 
wasn’t appreciated. She assured me that 

I swore I had been thwarted. She 
just couldn’t see how anybody could be so 
cruel as to thwart me. We were simpatica. 
At eleven-fifteen her tender smile became 
just a trifle stiff as she explained that her 
husband would be furious if she didn’t 
dance with him once at least. As she 
arose I aged twenty years and said: 

“There! I've been talking about my- 

. self." 

“I love to hear you talk about yourself,” 
she answered, and her voice was all elfin 
trumpets. 

“Why?” My tone was resonant. 

“Oh, just because." She hesitated. I 
was obdurate. ` 

“You must tell me," I insisted. 

“Well,” she quavered, “when I was a 
wee little girl, six or seven years old, my 
father used to laugh at your ‘Love Sonnets 
of a Hoodlum’.’ 

I stepped back a pace. Maybe two. 

“And I couldn’t believe,” she added 
sweetly, “that you were still alive.” 

At this we swam apart. Then came the 
overpowering thought—I have written 
my way through an entire generation! 

Well, what's the difference? I'm forty- 


five. 


How Life Looks 
From Where I Am 


Prize Contest Announcement 


Yo have been reading Mr. Irwin’s 
vivid and entertaining impressions of 
how it feels to be forty-five. This age 
business has a curious fascination for us 
all. We analyze ourselves and our sur- 
roundings to-day, conjecture how we are 
going to look on life fifteen or twenty 
years hence, and spend hours in remi- 
niscing over the joys and sorrows, real and 
imaginary, of our youth. Now suppose 
you let us know the way life impresses you 
from where you are—whether you are 
seventeen, or seventy, or any other age. 
Is life richer than it ever was before? If 
ou are young, do you feel that you are 
having more enjoyment than you will 
ever have again? If middle-aged, do you 
believe that you are in the fullness of life, 
or do you agree with Rabbi Ben Ezra that 

“the best is yet to be, the last of life, for 
which the first was made"? What can 
those of you who are far on the sunset 
side of life give us in the way of reassur- 
ance? 

For the best letter of not more than 
400 words we offer these prizes: $2c, first 
prize; $10, second prize; $5, third prize. 
Competition closes bes 20th. Win- 
ning letters will appear*in the February 
number. 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERI- 
CAN MaaaziNE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Contributions to this contest cannot be 
returned; so make a copy of your contest 
letter if you want to preserve it. Manu- 
Scripts and inquiries not connected with 
the contest must be sent under separate 
cover to the Editor of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE. 


Why Tom Burns Wife Urged 
Her Husband to Buy a “Colt” 


“I avoided the palicean 8 eye. 


HAD always had the woman's dread of 

firearms. Didn't really believe anyone 
would break into our house anyway. But after 
that awful night Tom asked me what I 
thought about getting a Colt Automatic Pistol, 
and I urged him to do so. 

It must have been about two o'clock in the 
morning when I thought I heard someone 
downstairs; I was afraid to awaken Tom and 
send him to investigate. He hadn't a revolver, 
so I just lay there listening and trembling, and 
then fell asleep. 

In the morning—my dear, what a sight! 
Everything of value gone. We called the 
police and the first question the officer asked 
was: 

* Didn't you hear anything, Mr. Burns?" 

*No, I didn't hear a sound," said Tom 
ruefully. I avoided the policeman's eye. I 
didn't want him to question me and have to 
tell him what I had heard. 

I know Tom would have blamed me for 
not letting him at least try to protect his 
property. But what could he have done 
empty-handed! 


I didn’t want him to question me.’ 


It makes me shudder to think of what 
might have happened to him—to all of us in 
fact—because I had been so foolish in not 
letting him buy a Colt before. 

And we lost all our beautiful silverware be- 
cause we didn’t have a Colt. 


* * * 


OUR dealer will be glad to show you the 

various models of Colt Automatic Pistols 
or Colt Revolvers, and advise you which is the 
best for your home protection. They are 
manufactured by the historic Colt's Patent 
Fire Arms Manufacturing Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., who make not only Colt's Revol- 
vers and Colt's Automatic Pistols, but Colt's 
(Browning) Automatic Machine Guns and 
Colt's (Browning) Automatic Machine Rifles 
—(regulation equipment for the various 
branches of the Government service). 


* * * 


Wes to the Colt Company for “The 
Romance of a Colt,” a very interesting 
booklet which they will be glad to send you 
free for the asking. 


Cultivate 
Your Beauty : 


Have a youthful appearance, clear com- «sẹ 
plexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 
and lashes, graceful neck and chin, luxu- 
riant hair, attractive hands, comfortable 
feet. Be free from lines, pimples, blackheads: 
strengthen sagging facial muscles—all through fol- 
lowing our simple directions. Thousands have done 
so. No drugs, no big expense and quick results. Send 
for latest catalog and many Beauty Hints—all free. 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE, Dept. 47 = 
Gotham Nat'l Bank Bldg., 1818 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft'a Work) 


WomanEarns 50 
aWeek asNURSE 


“I am head nurse in n little priv ats, home 
hospital where I am earning $50 a week,'' writes 
Miss Lillie D. Foster of Clover, California. e 
learned nursing in her spare tíme at 
through the famous Chicago system. Hu: 
of other graduates are enjoyi ng E good salaries in 
this congenial, respected voca! 
Anyone can learn at home. We train begin- 
ners, practical nurses, mothers and religious 
workers by our fascinating, i study method. 
Established over 22 y: n while learning. 

FREE X Write for illustrated ‘Ga ialog, We will also send 
2 sample Lesson pages and details of our Trial 


StudyPian with Money-BackGuarantee NU Free Outfit. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 711, 421 So. Ashland Bivd., i-a m. 


= 
Copy this etc 
ang yi me see what you can do with 
Many rtoonists and illustra- 
tors ‘earn ng $30.00 to $200.00 or 
more per week were trained by my 
personal individual lessons by mail. 
Landon Picture Charts make origi- 
nal drawing easy to learn. Send sketch 
with 6c in stam for sample Picture 
Chart, long list o: qucce: ssful students, 
and evidence of what you can accom- 
plish. Please state age. — 
THE LANDON SCHOOL 
1446 National Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


Go Into Business For Yourself! 


AT uc d d operate a 

"'New System Spec scialty Candy Factory'" DEA nity. We 

fornia sh everythin, Money-making opportuni ty unlimited. Either 
g Candy Booklet Free. 


W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 35, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


PENCIL SHARPENER 
HARPENS any length of 
point desired. No adjust- 

ments. Best materials 
used. Cutters are fine tool 
hardened „clear 


steel, 
through. For desk or wall. 
Lasts a lifetime. 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


for office, home, or church. 
Unique, handsome.- Each, $5. 


GEORGE B. GRAFF CO., Boston 42, Mass. 
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Be Well! Be What You 


Will to Be 


) ; OU can if you will intelligently direct your efforts. If youhave 
good health and a good figure, keep them; if you haven't, 
- get them. You can have as good a Figure as any woman, 
if you will learn to Stand Correctly and develop the proper 
muscles to hold you in poise so that you stand so from habit. 


If you are too large you can 
Reduce Your Weight 


If you are too thin you can 
Build Up Your Flesh 


You can build up thin necks, undeveloped busts, etc. You can 
Stand Correctly 
Walk Properly 
Breathe Correctly 


You can get a good circulation and strength of all muscles of 
the vital organs, so that all sorts of ailments which depend upon 
pure blood and strength and position of vital organs disappear. 


How do I know all this? I KNOW it because I have accom- 
plished this for over 100,000 women, and what I have done 


for one woman I can do for YOU. 


While I am giving you definite, detailed directions, which you 
follow in the privacy of your room, I am also writing you inspira- 
tional letters, holding your ideal before you until you accomplish 


what we set out to accomplish. 


Realize that your health lies largely in your own hands and 
that you CAN reach your ideal 
in figure and poise. 


If you could read the mail on my 
desk for one day, you wouldn't 
hesitate to begin at once. 


Physicians are my best friends. Their wives and daughters are my pupils. 
American Medicine says: “Physicians certainly approve of the splendid work 
Susanna Cocroft is doing. Miss Cocroft is today probably more familiar with 
the physical needs of womankind than any other person in America. The world 
is a much better place to live in because of the success Susanna Cocroft has had 
in showing her sisters how to live and take care of their bodies.'" 


Sit down and write me TODAY. If I cannot help you, I'll tell you what will, 
and I will send you FREE my booklet containing many valuable hints to women. 


From Pupils’ Letters 


“The other day I weighed 
120 pounds. When I first 
wrote EAR weighed 106. 


and like a new being. Every 
one tells me I look ten years 
younger.” 

**You have no idea how de- 
lighted I am. I have reduced 
38 pounds in three months 
an^ every one says I look so 
much better. My nerves and 
heart are so much stronger." 

“T have been lifted out of 
the low, nervous, depressed 
state I was in. Father says 
your course is worth $1,000 
to me.” 


“Just think! I have not had 
a pill or cathartic since I be- 
gan, and to take one 
every night.” 


Write me now. 


Ltttatitnd 


Dept. 90, Gotham National Bank Building, 1819 Broadway, New York 


Don’t wait. You may forget it. 


2 CA $2 


What other men have done 
through the help of the 
International Correspon- 
dence Schools, I can do 
too! If the I.C.S. has 
raised the salaries of other 
men, it can raise mine. 
To me 1.C.S. m 
CAN SUCCEED." 


ET the “I Can Succeed” spirit. It means a better 
job—a larger salary—a better home—more com- 
forts for yourself and your family. X 
No matter where you live, or how little time or 
money you have now, the I. C. S. has a course of 
training to fit your needs. 

Hundreds of thousands of ambitious men have 
achieved success through I. C. S. help in the past 30 
years—over 100,000 are getting ready right now for 
the big jobs ahead. Join them and make your life 
something to be proud of. 

Just mark and mail the coupon TODAY and let us 
tell you what the I. C. S. can do for you. 

.- — — — — — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — — 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


eans “I 


Box 7479-B Scranton, Pa. 

Explain fully about your Course in the subject marked X 
DRAFTING Eleetriea] Eng"In Advertising 
Meehanies | Engin: Stationary “ Salesmanship 
Surveyin. CHEMISTRY Bookkeeping 
Civil Engineering AUTOMOBILES Civil Serviec 
ARCHITECTURE STENOGRAPHY Mall Service 

Nam 

Street 

Address. 

City 


bi steer 
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E How to Buy 
An income 


We have just printed 
a book for the man 
of average means 
that shows just how 
to obtain the most 
desirable form of in- 
come on a sound, 
sane, monthly pay- 
ment plan. 


This book tells how to become a stock- 
holder and share in the profits and dividends 
of U. S. Steel, American Woolen, Sears Roe- 
buck, Western Union, and such securities, 
which are the backbone of American finance. 


Twenty Months to Pay 


We will send you this book free, and explain 
to you the new Wallace plan, which protects 
your interest regardless of market changes. 
No calls for additional funds. You get divi- 
dends and any market increases from date of 
purchase. No speculative or unlisted securi- 
ties sold on the Wallace plan. This is a new 
and unusual income building plan for business 
and professional men and women—for farmers, 
mechanics. teachers and others of average 
means. You can start building your income 
with $10 to $15 a month. At the present time 
America's soundest securities can be bought 
at bargain prices. Write today for this inter- 
esting new k—''How To Buy An Income.” 
It will be sent postpaid. 


WALLACE & COMPANY 
Member Detroit Stock Exchange 
160 Congress St., W. DETROIT, MICH. 
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What the Professor 


Saw in Elaine 


(Continued from page 31) 


“That,” said Madge, “‘is exactly what 
Elaine Pepper has done!” 

“You mean—that there isn’t any real 
manatall?” I asked, bewildered. Madge’s 
“deas always leave me gasping. “But she 
went to a house party—” 

“How do you know she did?” Madge 
demanded. “How do you know she 
didn't go into the city and stay at her 
aunt's over that week-end? How do you 
know that she doesn't have those flowers 
sent to herself? How do you know—” 

"Well, she didn't make up Doctor 
Smith," I said. 

" And here's the proof," Madge went 
on, as though I hadn't spoken at all. 
“Where would a man here over the week- 
end stay?" 

“At the Inn, of course," I said. 

“Is there anywhere else in the whol: 
town he could stay?" she asked. 

“Not that I know of," I admitted. 

"Well! To-night I took a package 
down to the Inn to send parcel post, and 
while I was waiting for Mr. Porter to 
weigh it, I glanced casually over the 
register. There wasn't a new name since 
Wednesday." 


"THE next morning, Madge sprung her 

theory on the rest of the crowd. They 
didn't exactly believe it, either, but they 
all admitted that it did sound reasonable, 
and they all thought it would be great fun 
if true. Elaine had been simply unbear- 
able. She got down late to breakfast, and 
by the time she came in, we had decided 
to lay a trap for her. 

“What’s your man going to do to-day,” 
Mary Caroline asked carelessly, ‘while 
you go to Doctor Smith’s for dinner?” 

“He’s having dinner with some rela- 
tives of his who live near here." 

**Oh; he isn't spending all his time with 

ou then?" said Madge craftily. "Isn't 
[d even coming to call to-night?” 

Her tone was just right. lt irritated 
Elaine a little. 

“Oh yes, naturally," she said at once. 

At quarter of eight that night, our trap 
was set. 

We all went into the little music-room, 
where girls are allowed to entertain callers 
ane which is just beneath Lydia Wil- 
liains's bedroom. Nobody else was having 
company that night. The girls moved the 
piano out just a little from the corner, and 
Madge said; 

“You'll have to be the one to hide 
there, Dot, because you’re the littlest. 
Wait till half past nine, and then, if Elaine 
is just sitting there alone, pull the string 
through the window and we'll get the 
signal up in Lydia's room. And we'll all 
come down." 

I didn't specially like my part in the 
plan. While the rest were up in Lydia's 


; room eating fudge, I should be cramped 


in about an inch of space behind the piano, 
getting stiffer by the minute. Still, when 
I thought of the fun of getting even with 
Elaine, it seemed worth the trouble. So 
at eight o'clock I wedged myself in the 
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corner; the girls drew a black thread 
along the window sill and down the base 
board to where I could reach it. 

I didn't have anything to do while I 
was waiting, so naturall 1 began to think 
about Doctor Smith. ] always thought 
of him when not otherwise occupied. I 
remembered his smile, that half-flattering, 
half-sarcastic smile. I wondered what his 
wife had been like, and remembered the 
way he had said that he considered Tristan 
and. Isolde the loveliest love-story ever 
written. I had forgotten Elaine Pepper 
altogether, when suddenly I heard her 
voice. 

It brought me back with such a bang 
that I jumped, hitting my crazy bone on 
the piano. It was very painful but, for- 
tunately, inconspicuous. I thought at 
first that Elaine was speaking to the maid 
outside; but she came into the music-room 
and I heard a man’s voice. 

At first, I was terribly surprised— 
Madge is so convincing I had at last be- 
come practically sure that there wouldn't 
be any man—and then I was furious at 
Madge. 

I am not naturally an eavesdropper, 
but for one who always wants to do the 
honorable thing I was certainly in an 
awkward position. I couldn't very well 
push back the piano and step out, saying, 
“Excuse me, but I got in here by mis- 
take." 


I COULD hear Elaine and the man sitting 
down. He made some little joke about 
the matinée they had seen yesterday and 
she laughed. They kept on talking about 
the matinée for a while, and my curiosity 
became aroused. I wanted to see what 
this man looked like that Elaine seemed 
to be so ashamed of. ? 

Only the table lamp was lighted in 
the music-room and my corner was dark 
and shadowy. There was a pile of music 
and a metronome on top of the piano, and 
slowly, timidly, I straightened up, keeping 
my head right behind the metronome. 
stood still for several minutes. Then, this 
apparently attracting no attention, I 
peeked cautiously around the edge. 

There, in a chair beside Elaine, sat Will 
Horton's room-mate! 

I was so amazed that I almost forgot to 
pull my head back, like a turtle into a 
shell. He was a perfectly dandy fellow; 
there was nothing about Bobby for Elaine 
or anybody else to be ashamed of. Why 
on earth had she been so mysterious 
about him? 

Bobby was talking about his father. 
I reflected on how much alike all families 
seem to be. Bobby’s father was evidently 
exactly like mine or Will Horton’s. He 
gave Bobby an allowance, for instance, 
and then wanted him to spend it exactly 
as he thought he ought to. He even made 
Bobby keep accounts and send them to 
him at the end of every month. Thank 
heaven, my father has never gone as ‘ar 
as that. Bobby's father was evidently 
just like Will’s in never understanding 
that there are times in college when you 
really have to let your lessons go, for even 
months at a time, or that making a good 
frat means a great deal more than making 
Kappa. 

hen my right foot went to sleep. I 
couldn't shift my weight in that tiny 
space, arid I nearly died. The needles 
kept pricking higher and higher toward 
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Store Clerk Climbed Out of the Rut 


IGHT years with a department 
E store found W. S. Moffat ad- 

vanced as far as he felt he could 
ever get—there. On the lookout for 
broader opportunity, he undertook sell- 
ing life insurance, and reached the posi- 
tion of supervisor. 


Then he met Mr. Shean, at that time 
The Fuller Brush Company's Branch 
Manager in Pittsburgh. A friendship 
ensued, and one day in comparing notes 
as to their relative positions in the busi- 
ness world, Moffat was impressed with 
the fine quality merchandise Mr. Shean 
was selling, and even more impressed 
with the remarkable growth of The 
Fuller Brush organization. 


Moffat rightly inferred that a business 
does not grow by chance alone, and 
concluded there must be something real 
back of this successful enterprise. Mr. 
Shean outlined The Fuller Brush Com- 
pany's plans and the wonderful oppor- 
tunities it afforded men with brains, 
energy and ambition, and Moffat de- 
cided thereupon to join The Fuller Sales 
Organization. 


He found the public surprisingly recep- 


tive, Fuller representatives respected, 
and each day in the field added new in- 
spiration. His earnings immediately 
jumped to from $60 to $65 a week, and 
considering his inexperience in this par- 
ticular work, he felt the possibilities far 
surpassed those in any similar line of 
endeavor. 


After six months selling in the Pitts- 
burgh territory, Moffat was appointed 
Branch Manager to sueceed Mr. Shean, 
who had been promoted to a still higher 
position. In this position, Moffat's earn- 
ings now considerably exceed $5,000 a 
year. 


Men of high caliber are constantly seek- 
ing admission to the Fuller Sales Organ- 
ization. Many received their initial 
inspiration from Fuller customers who 
expressed satisfaction with Fuller mer- 
chandise and Fuller service. Hundreds 
formerly no better off than Moffat are 
making good as Fuller salesmen and 
managers—with greatly increased earn- 
ings. Many of them had no selling ex- 
perience before receiving the specialized. 
instruction given every man who joins 
this organization, 


The Same Opportunity is Open to You 


It’s open to every bright, ambitious man who considers himself in a rut today. We 
want 1000 more Fuller salesmen. Within a year one hundred new Branch Managers 


golden opportunity! 


will be appointed. Write for our booklet ‘Out of the Rut.” 


It may reveal your 


Get in touch with nearest Fuller office—or address: Sales Manager 


The Fuller Brush Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Fuller Brush Company, Limited, Hamilton, Canada 


Branch offices in over 100 cities—consult telephone book 


When writing for booklet, please state your age and approximate present salary—in addition 
to your name and address. 
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He Liked Her Pretty Face— 


so Louis XV made this pauper girl “Madame du Barry,” left-hand Queen of France 
—the most extravagant queen in history. 

Memoirs that lay bare the personal weaknesses of kings and queens are rare. 
History generously passes over the intimacy of Napoleon’s tyranny over Josephine; 
of Madame de Pompadour’s extravagant folly in amusing her royal master; of Louis 
XIV quarreling with his cook and holding back-stair audiences with his gardener’s wife. 

Yet the lives of nations once hung upon the whims and passions of these court 
personages—men and women who more often than not gave themselves over wholly 
to the ruthless satisfaction of personal desires, ambitions, pleasures. 


The Memoirs of the Courts of Europe 


in ten volumes disclose what took place in court and 
behind the glitter of diplomacy, during the 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries. Here 
are gathered episodes that are thrilling in their disclosures—memoirs concerning fa- 
mous persons during these idle, luxurious, selfish, dissolute régimes. They are original 
documents—secrets of history most frankly told, many rescued from hidden archives, 
some originally suppressed by governmental decree. 


A free booklet containing many typical extracts and illustrations from the set will be sent 
you on request. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY, Dept. F, 416 West 13th Street, New York 
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Thermo 


Knitted 


Sport Coat 


Reduced from 


$10.00 to $600 


Guaranteed all 
Virgin Wool 


Denver and West, $6.50 
With Belt, 75 cents extra 


OMPARE 

theThermo | ‘‘ 
Sport Coat at its | .. 
low price, $6.00, | .. 
with other coats, | ** baseball 
imported or do- ** traveling 
mestic—we know | “‘ hiking 
you'll buy a ** office or 
Thermo. ` home wear 


For football 
** golf 
outings 
motoring 
tennis 


«« 


Thermo being made of all virgin wool, 
free from shoddies and cotton, insures 
comfort and longest wear. Can 
worn under street coat; not bulky; me- 
dium weight; comes in heather mixtures. 
Men like them who don't like sweaters. 
Straps at cuffs. 


Be sure to look for the Thermo gold and 
black hanger in the neck of the garment— 
it guarantees you a virgin wool sport coat. 
If your dealer cannot supply you write us. 


Swansdown Knitting Co. 
349 Broadway, Dept. A, New York 


Also Makers of- 


Thermo 


Coat Sweaters 


NEW METHOD —/NSURES 


Foot Comfort 


10 DAYS TRIAL TO PROVE IT 
Thousands now getting rellef from Weak 
Arches, Flatfoot, Callouses, Bunions, Weak 
Ankles, Crooked Toes, Morton's Toe and 
Bore, tired, burning feet using the NATURE- 
TREAD METHOD. Ne arch supports. Not 
habit-forming. Natural. Scientific. Proven. 
Army and Navy principles used. Costs little 
Write at once for FREE foot measuring chart 
and other valuable information. State your 
foot troubles. The Nature Tread Mig. Có., 
200 M. Jefferson St., Dept. 514, Chicago 


my knee. I wondered if by the time you 
pricked all over, you died. It sounded 
reasonable, and if Bobby stayed till 
eleven, which the rules allow, I thought it 
likely that I should be removed from be- 
hind the piano, a lifeless corpse. 

And then! 

I heard the maid's voice outside the 
door, and another man's voice, strangely 
familiar. Carefully, slowly, I straightened 
up, cautiously I peered around the edge of 
the metronome. The itching and the 
pricking were swept out of my mind for- 
ever. There stood Doctor Smith. 

“I hoped I'd catch you here," he was 
saying. “You went off without your 
brushes." And he was speaking, not to 
Elaine, but to Bobby Smith! 

Bobby Smith! 

For several moments, I stood, blinking, 
utterly dumfounded, as the truth slowly 
came to me. I had thought nothing of 
Bobby's last name being Smith—you 
don't with a name like Smith. I remem- 
bered now, though, that Will had told me 
that Bobby's father was a co'lege profes- 
sor, but not to mention it to Bobby. He 
had told Will in the strictest confidence, 
and was very sensitive about it on account 
of most professors' sons being able to play 
chess at two and graduating from college 
at thirteen. Bobby was Doctor Smith's 
son. 

This made everything instantly clear— 
why Elaine had been so mysterious about 
her Dartmoor man, why Bobby hadn't 
stayed at the Inn. All this and more. For 
at this very moment, Doctor Smith was 
saying to Bobby: 

“Well, it's no use asking you to write 
me as often as you do to Elaine, here. I 
suppose I'll have to keep in touch with 


, 


you through her, as usual." 


I LOOKED at Doctor Smith standing 
there, his arms crossed, and he seemed 
a different person from the one I had 
thought of almost constantly for months. 
This was the father that Bobby had been 
talking about, the father who had sounded 
exactly like Will Horton's or my own. 
Behind that mysterious smile, then, 
Doctor Smith was thinking about allow- 
ances and too much smoking. I looked 
straight at him around the metronome; 
I heard his voice, but no gooseflesh rose on 
my arms, no hot tremble swept over me. 
Where was the mysterious, fascinating 
professor? This was a perfectly ordinary 
middle-aged man, his hair combed over 
his bald spot, exactly as Uncle Horace 
combs his. 

The black thread was twitching fran- 
tically, but I could not seem to think of 
the girls waiting up-stairs. I could not 
even think of the fact that I had solved 
the college mystery, had found out what 
Dr. Jameson Phelps Smith saw in Elaine 
Pepper. I was facing a new mystery, so 
much more baffling. 

What had I ever seen in Doctor Smith? 


INCLUDED in the unusually fine 
assortment of fiction next month is 
an extraordinary short story by Agnes 
Slish Turnbull. It is called **When 
the Children Came Home." This is 
one of the most thought-stirring 
pieces we have published in a long 
time. You can't afford to miss it. 
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ANTISEPTIC 


YORRHOCIDE 


Jor Pyorrhea prevention 


Tender Gums 

Bleeding, spongy, receding gums 

F these symptoms of pyorrhea are not 

corrected, loss of teeth may follow. 
Pyorrhocide Powder is the only den- 
tifrice whose value in treating and pre= 
venting pyorrhea has been proved by 
dental clinics devoted exclusively to 
the prevention and treatment of pyor- 
thea. Pyorrhocide Powder's specific 
purpose is to restore and maintain gum 
health; it also cleans and polishes the 
teeth. Dentists everywhere prescribe it. 

Use it daily for healthy gums and 
clean, white teeth. 

Pyorrhocide Powder is economical 
because a dollar package contains six 
months’ supply. Sold by leading 

druggists and 
dental supply 
houses. 


FREE 
SAMPLE 
p Write for free 

sample and 
our booklet on 
B Prevention and 
Treatment of 
Pyorrhea. 


DENTINOL & 
PYORRHOCIDE 
C0., Inc, 


Sole 
Distributors 


1472 
BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK 


Sold hy 
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E verywhere 


Our Scientific Method will stop that 


[ST AMMER] 


Send for free 200 page book. It tells how to poe 
manently stop stammering or stuttering in a few 
weeks’ time. A natural guaranteed method. 

The Lewis School for Stammerers e 
2 Lewis Bldg., 71-77 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


Free to Writers! 


WONDERFUL BOOK—tead about it! 
4X Tells how easily Stories and Plays are con- 
ceived, written, perfected, sold. How many 
who don't DREAM they can write, suddenly 
find it out. How the Scen: Kings and the 
Story Queens live and work. How bright men 
and women, without any spetial ex N 
learn to their own amazement that their sim- 
plest Ideas may furnish brilliant plotsfor Plays 
and Stories. How one's own Imagination may 
provide an endless gold-mine of Ideas that 
bring Happy Success and Handsome Cash 
Royalties, How new writers get their names 
into print. How to tell if you ARE a writer. 
How to develop your "story fancy," weave 
Clever word-pictures and unique, o 
realistic plots. How your friends may be your worst judges. -How 
to avoid discouragement and the pitfalls of Failure.. How to win? 
This surprising book is absolutely free. No charge. No obliga- 
tion. Your copy is waiting for you. Write forit ssw. Just address 


AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept. 359, AUBURN, NEW YORK 
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Mellins Food 
^A Method of 
Milk Modification 


Send today for our instructive book, 


"The Care and Feeding 


of Infants" 


also a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin's Food 


" How would you like a fine position at Oa 
9 mercial artists earn this much, and more. Well- 
a trained beginners soon command $50 a week. 
Course teaches you by 


» 
$100 a week? If you like to draw, develop [SA 
Zi 
LEARN QUICKLY AT HOME 9 
mail m. your spare fe 
Medal Read "Your a 


FOR DRAWING ta 
your talent in a practical way. Good com- 
The **Federal" Master 

Future,” a splendid $ 


book telling all about 
this remarkable ccurse, p 
and the success of Fed- 
eral Students. Send e 
for it today—it’s free 
for the asking. 


Z| 

Federal School of e 

rs c Designing "m 
1433 Federal 

7 Schools Bldg. e 


inneapolis, Minn. 


A Wonderful Time 
For Young Men 
to Be Alive 


(Continued from page 33) 


in creating and training a sounder, health- 
ier race of young men than the world has 
ever known before. 

“Nor is it true, at all, as is sometimes 
alleged, that the moral and spiritual 
aspects of men's characters have suffered 
on that account. No man who has the 
privilege of being consulted by American 
undergraduates about their hopes and 
ambitions, and plans for their careers can 
feel anything but a reverent awe for the 
persistent idealism of youth. There are in 
every thousand young men, of course, a 
few who have sought college training with 
the cold-blooded purpose A ENG money, 
or getting social position, and getting them 
faster and easier than they otherwise 
could. But these are a tiny minority in 
any class; and one forgets them easily, be- 
cause they are seldom heard of afterward. 

“The more important majority do not 
ask their professors, ‘How much does such 
and such work pay?’ but, ‘Can I invest 
my life there and make it count?’ ‘Am I 
needed?’ ‘Will I feel when I come to the 
end of life that I have done the best that 
I could?’ It is such questions that come 
back to a teacher's memory as he recalls 
the interviews of a quarter of a century. 
And the percentage of young men who are 
framing their careers in terms of idealism 
is certainly as large to-day as it ever has 
been. 


“TE HAS been my privilege to know very 
intimately some of the leaders of Amer- 
ican business, and almost withoutexception 
they are at the to» because they deserve 
to be there, because their vision is larger 
and sees farther, and more clearly than the 
vision of the men they have passed. Some 
of them are college men, some are not; but 
all are educated men in the best sense of 
the term. 

“No college can lay claim to Lincoln or 
Clay or Jackson, yet in varying degrees 
each was an educated man, and Lincoln 
and Clay preéminently so. And the prob- 
ability is, I think, that if they were be- 
ginning their careers again to-day each 
one of them would make the strongest 
kind of an effort to get the advantages a 
college can give. For college education is 
no longer an unproved quantity; measured 


even in terms of its financial value alone it | 


has now a definite standing. You are 
doubtless familiar with the investigation 
which Dr. Charles Thwing conducted, 
using Appleton's Encyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Biography as a basis. With other 
similar investigations it is included in a 
report by Professor A. Caswell Ellis, pre- 
pared for the United States Bureau of 
Education. There were 15,142 names of 
successful men in the encyclopedia, and, 
dividing them into college and non-college 
men, Doctor Thwing pointed out that, 
in proportion to their numbers in America, 
there were 277 times as many college-bred 
men who had amassed great wealth as 
there were of non-college men. Similarly 
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Wouldn't Stay Down 


E was putting in long hours at un- 


skilled work. His small pay scarcely , 


lasted from week to week. 
He saw other men promoted. Then 


he learned the reason. They had special : 


training. He made up his mind to get 
that kind of training. 

He sent to Scranton a coupon like the one 
below. That was his first step upward. 

The reward was not long coming—an increase 
in salary. Then he was made Foreman. Now 
he is Superintendent. 

It just shows what a man with ambition can do! 

What about you? You don't have to stay down. 
You can climb to the position you want in the 
work you like best. 

The way to do it is easy—without obligating 
yourself in any way, mark and mail this coupon. 
—Á — —Á 9 "TEAR OUT MERE e — —— == 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

BOX 7477-B SCRANTON, PA. 


Without cost or obligation, please explain how I can 
quality for the position, or in the subject before which 
have marked an X in the list below:— 


BUSINESS MANAG'M'T 


ALESMANSHIP 

ADVERTISING 

Railroad Positions 
"Telephone Work ILLUSTRATING 
MECHANICAL ENGR. Show Card & Sign Ptg. 
Mechanical Draftsman Cartooning 


Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 


Private Secreta 
Business Correspondent 
Gas Engine Operating BOOKKEEPER 
CIVIL ENGINEER Stenographer & Typist 
Surveying and Mapping Cert. Pub. Accountant 
MINE FOR'N or ENGR. TRAFFIC MANAGER 
STATIONARY ENGR. Railway Accountant 
Marine Engineer Commercial Law 


Electric Lighting & Bys. 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 

| ARCHITECT 


Contractor and Builder Com. School Subjects 
Architectural Draftsman CIVIL 8 C 
L] Concrete Builder AUTOMOBILES 
Structural Engineer Railway Mail Clerk 
PLUMBING & HEAT'G Mathematics 
Sheet Metal Worker Navigation 
Text. Overseer or Supt. Agriculture 
CHEMIST Poultry | H Spanish 
Pharmacy Banking Teacher 
Name. 
‘7-1-2 
Btreet 
and No. 
City State 
Occupation ET. = 
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id — Xvid 
À Complete Conservatory Course 

3] Wonderful b è study music les les 
By Mail meet oon ei isro lemons under 


Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 
Write telling us course 
Any Instrument 77 enu 
Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, 
Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed Organ—and we will send 
our Free Catalog with details of course you want, Send: now, 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
325 Siegel-Myers Bidg. Chicago, Illinois 
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BY DIAMONDS? 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 
of Boston, Mass., one of America's 
leading diamond importers 


For over 45 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or 
prospective diamond purchaser 

This one carat diamond is of 
fine brilliancy and perfectly 
cut Mounted in Tiffany 
style 14K. solid gold setting 
Order this diamond, take it to 
any jeweler and if he says it 
can be duplicated for less than 


$200.00 send it back and 
your money will be returned 
at once without a quibble. 
Our price direct $ 

1 carat, $145.00 to you n C 145.00 


Men's Green Gold 


Diamond Ring $225.00 

Fine blue white, perfectly 
Ladies’ All Platinum cut diamond embedded In 
Diamond Ring . $200.00 squared platinum top 
Perfectly cut, blue white Sides are exquisitely 
diamond of exceptionally hand-carved in Grecian 
fine brilliancy. Platinum design. Money refunded 
ring is exquisitely hand- if this ring can be dupli- 
carved and pierced in the cated elsewhere for less 
rich lace-work effect. than $310.00. 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 


14 carat $31.00 | 14% carats $217.00 
4 carat 50.00 | 2 carats . 290.00 
l4 carat 73.00 | 3 carats . 435.00 
Money refunded if these diamonds can be purchased 
elsewhere for Jess than one-third more. 

If desired, rings will be sent to any bank you may 
name or any Express 

Co. with privilege of 


examination. Our dia- 
mond guarantee for full 
value for all time goes 
with every purchase. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS «- 
CATALOG 
FREE ON 


“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS'' 


This book is beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tells 
how to judge, select 
and buy diamonds. 
Tells how they mine, 
cut and market dia- 
monds. This book, 
showing weights, 
sizes, s and 
qualities, $20.00 to 
$20,000.00, is consid- 
ered an authority. 


Write 
for 
your 


copy 
today 
Free 


Jason Weiler & Bons 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Diamond Importers Since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Paris 


= 
Re dcos MUNN Co 


686 Woolworth Bldg., NEW YORK 
625 F Street, WASHINGTON, 
Tower Buildin: CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Hobart Bldg., 582 Market St.,San Francisco,Calif. 


AN AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE 


Agency in YOUR locality is 
Hundreds whom we 


easily worth $5800 a year to you 
prove it by their testi- 


have started in the last 14 years 
mony. Just write for our book, which will make every de 
tail clear. No capital required. Can start on spare-time 
basis. Clean, dignified business assured. Uncrowded 
field. Investigate! You'll be surprised. 

American Collection Service, 800 Cass Bidg. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 2 ammering and 
Stuttering, ** It tells how I 
. B. N. Bogue, 
ndianapolis. 


Detroit. 


NOD ar Osm Staio 
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" 


Turn your talent into money. We 
show you how. Our students are 
specially trained for high-salaried 

À positions. Complete Home Study 
Cne FREE," COMMERCIAL ART SCHOOL, 
alogue FREE. , 
Dept. 757 16 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


in proportion to their numbers college 
men have become: 


Members of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives 352 times as often as noncollege men 
Senators 530 times as often 
President 1,392 times as often 
istice of the Supreme Court 2,027 times as 
often 


“On the whole, the college man's chance 
for eminence, as indicated by the names 
in the Encyclopedia, was figured as 870 
to I, as against the noncollege man. 

“Arranging the same data in a some- 
what different form Professor J. C. Jones 
pointed out that 


“Less than 1 per cent of Americans are 
college graduates, yet this 1 per cent of 
college graduates has furnished: 


55 per cent of our Presidents 

36 per cent of the members of Congress 

47 per cent of the Speakers of the House 

54 per cent of the Vice Presidents 

62 per cent of the Secretaries of State 

50 per cent of the Secretaries of the Treasury 

67 per cent of the Attorneys General 

69 per cent of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court 


“Professor Ellis quotes, also, an in- 
vestigation conducted by H. E. Kratz to 
determine what proportionate part college 
men were playing in the development of a 
relatively new state. He asked men in the 
fifteen leading cities of South Dakota to 
name the five principal men in eight 


| different lines—law, medicine, teaching, 


the ministry, banking, journalism, mer- 
chandising and manufacturing. Of the 
533 whose names were returned to him, 
293, or over 50 per cent, had had as much 


| as two years of college training. 


HE report is full of similar statistics, 
indicating not only the outstanding 
value of a college education, but showing 
as conclusively that every additional year 
which a boy spends in school beyond the 


elementary grades has a definite money | 


value in his nequ career. Quoting 


a study made by 
port says: . 


“A notable instance of the value of college 
men is furnished by the Western Electric 
Company, which began employing college men 
about ten years ago" [this was written in 1906] 

“and has found that go per cent of them made 
good, as compared with 10 per cent of the men 
who enter business on leaving the high or gram- 
mar school. 

“Statistics based on data gathered from the 
experience of one hundred business houses, and 
covering a period of three or four years show 


that about 9o per cent of the college men were | 


successful in rising to large salaries and re- 
sponsible positions, as compared with 25 per 
cent of noncollege men. 
“There is no doubt," Mr. Hapgood concludes, 
“that college men are the chief and best source 
of supply for the reserve force which every 
progressive firm should be accumulating." 


“Of course the colleges cannot claim en- 
tire credit for this showing," Doctor 
Angell continued, "any more than mar- 
riage can claim credit for all the husbands 
who attain distinction. Marriage makes 
good husbands, because it has good men 
to begin with, and college molds successful 
men, in part at least, because only the 
more ainhisoue and better endowed men 
are able to continue their education 
through the preparatory schools and be- 
yond. With such a severely sifted lot of 
raw materia] to work with it:would. be 
strange if the college did. not produce far 


J. Hapgood, the re- 
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im -One Oil is put up in 
andy OilCans, because many 
people find it the most satis- 
factory way of using oil. 


The 3-in-One Handy Oil Can 
has a screw top that seals tight. 
It’s flat, slipping easily into 
machine drawer, medicine 
cabinet or elsewhere. It’s 
non-refillable, preventing all 
danger of substitution. 


3-in-One 


The High Quality Household Oil 


is the proper lubricant for all house- 
hold mechanisms—sewing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, talking machines, 


electric fans and vibrators, tools, 
clocks, locks, bolts. 


It penetrates tightest bearings and 
works out accumulated dirt and 
grease. Unusual viscosity keeps it 
in the bearings, lubricating perfectly. 
Won't evaporate, become gummy 
or burn out at high speeds. 


At all good stores in 1-oz., 3-oz. 
and 8-oz. bottles and in 3-oz. Handy 
Oil Cans. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165 0 Broadway New York City 


FREE 


Send a postal for generous sample 
and Dictionary of Uses. Both free. 
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SSIHREE PENCILS 
GOLD 40* 


i EES ned À HOLLY OR 
FLORALBIRES 


For XMAS 
W PRESENTS 


F. x BALLARD, The "Pencil Man," 10 Spruce St., N. Y. City 


' By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short, Course. 
Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required. 
Self-Instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. Learn 
67 styles of Bass, 180 Syncopated Effects, Blue Harmony, 
Oriental, Chime, Movie and Cafe Jazz, Trick Endings, 
Clever Breaks, "Space Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, 
Wicked Harmony, Blue Obligato, and 247 other Sub: 
including Esr Playing. 110 pages of REAL Jazz, 25,000 
words. A postal brings our FREE Special Offer. 

Theatre Bidg. 


Waterman Piano School 757 88? 


A Wonderful Time for Young Men to Be Alive, by Bruce BARTON 129 
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'Thisisour NEW UniversalStyle. Won- 
derful quality at exceptionally low price. 
An ornamental addition in any home. 


Ihe GlubeWernicke Qo, 


New York CINCINNATI Chicago 
Boston Detroit St.Louis Cleveland 
Philadelphia Washington New Orleans 


Agencies in all cities. Send for FREE Catalogue 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 
Dept. 105, Cincinnati, O. 

Please send without char 
plates, also Booklet, "The 
and Catalogue. 


samples of Book- 
orld's Best Books,” 
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City. 


The Sargent Schoo 


Established 1881 
Address for booklet 


Dr. D. A. SARGENT Cambridge, Mass. 


HOLLINS COLLEGE f: Woren: 


Founded 
1842. Standard College Courses for Bachelor of Arts 
and Bachelor of Music degrees. 290 students. 
Healthful location in the Virginia mountains. 
MATTY L. COCKE, Pres’t, Box 343, Hollins, Va. 


Eastman School of Business £: or than, 60 


American Business College. Thoro training in overy business 
pursuit. Accounting, Banking, Civil Service, Secretarial and 
Teachers’ Courses. Both Sexes. Has trained over 50,000 
successful men. Open all year. Enter any week-day. Catalog. 
New York, Poughkeepsie, Box 637. C. C. GAINES. 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 
Noted for: Select patronage 30 states; pleasant social life; location 
foothills Blue Ridge Mts. North of Atlanta. Standard A. B. course; 
special advantages in music, oratory, art, domestic science, physical 
culture. 82 buildings includ: sorority houses, new gymnasium, 
swimming pool. Catalog and illustrated book. 
Address BRENAU, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 


Mount Washington Military School 


» Ld ly Westlake Mary School LONE 
For boys. Grammar school and preparatory Sourges. anı 
training. Most up-i equipment. All men teachers, U. S. 
cers. Catalog. Address 


for Physical 
Education 


> > > 
Tri-State College of Engineering 
HILL SQUARE, ANGOLA, INDIANA 

Make you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrica] or Chemical 
Engineer in two years, 48 weeks each. No entrance 
examination. High School Diploma not required. Com- 
pact courses made up of essentials only. Expenses low. 


School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility in a beautiful suburban home for the 
education of children unable to attend public or private 
schools. Domestic Science. 14 milesfrom Phila. Booklet. 
MOLLIE A. WOODS, PRIN. Box 172, Roslyn, Pa. 


more than an average finished product.” 

“Yet making full allowance for all that, 
| the fact does remain that college gives 
| men something of very practical value 

which the average man does not get,” I 
| said. “What is it specifically, and how | 
| can the man in business, who never had 
the advantage of college, approximate 
that advantage in his own experience?" 

"He can do a great deal," Doctor 
| Angell replied. “In the first place, of 
course, he can read widely and system- 
atically. It takes more courage, more 
determination to master any subject 
through individual effort than in a class- 
room under the inspiration of a good | 
teacher. Yet any man who will devote a 
few minutes every day to the really great 
books will find himself immensely en- 
couraged by the steady increase in his 
general knowledge and culture. 

" Biography is a good sort of reading 
with which to begin, because it is interest- 
ing reading and because it stimulates a 
man along so many different lines. Read 
a good life of Lincoln, see him overcoming 
his obstacles and disadvantages, and you | 
find your own ambitions lifted and your 
courage reénforced. Read  Carnegie's 
autobiography; see the eager way in 
which he reached out for new information 
under the stimulating encouragement of | 
his mother, and you want instinctively to 
follow his example. Any man who has 
never read Franklin's autobiography has 
missed one of the greatest and most 
faseinating books in our language; for 
Franklin was, as has been said, the first 
self-made American; and one finds in his 
career the seeds of all successful business 


careers since. Fournier's Napoleon, John ; 
Stuart Mills's Autobiography, Lockhart's 
Scott, Pepys' Diary, Boswell's Life of 
Doctor Johnson, John Morley's Crom- 
well—these, as well as dozens of others 
which could be named—are valuable not 
merely for what they tell about the man 
but because the great man both reflects 
his age and makes his age. And the easiest, 
pleasantest way to read the drama of 
history is through the eyes and lives of 
the leading actors. 


“THE social values which college gives 
are a second very great asset," Doctor 
Angell continued. Piere is a diffident 
oung chap whose circle of acquaintances 
has been very narrow; he lacks all genius 
for social contacts; he is reticent, awk- 
ward, with little or no self-assurance. He 
comes to college and finds himself a mem- 
ber of a class of a hundred or a thousand 
oung chaps from every statein the Union. 
Ead one of them brings to the common 
treasury some gift of personality and 
family baek eroui which is valuable; and 
each, in his contacts with his fellows, takes 
out more than he puts in. The friendships 
that he forms continue through his life 
He is never entirely a stranger in any 
community, for, no matter how small or 
remote the community may be, there will | 
be someone of college antecedents there 
with whom he will have a fund of remi- 
niscence and understanding in common. 
“The non-college man misses that | 
broadening of the social environment. 
His circle, if he belongs to the rank and 
file of business, is likely to be a limited 
one: he must exercise a very determined | 
effort if he is to widen it; he must fight, in | 
other words, for the broader sphere of | 


A Big Raise 
in Salary 


Is Very Easy to Get, If You 
Go About It in the Right Way 


You have often heard of others 
who doubled and trebled their 
salaries in a year’s time. You 
wondered how they did it. Was 
it a pull? Don’t you think it. 
When a man is hired he gets 
paid for exactly what he does, 
there’s no sentiment in business. It’s 
preparing for the future and knowing 
what to do at the right time that 
doubles and trebles salaries. 


Remember When You 
Were a Kid 


and tried to ride a bike for the very 
first time? You thought that you would 
never learn and then—all of a sudden 
you knew how, and said in surprise: 
“Why it’s a cinch if you know how.” 
It’s that way with most things, and get- 
ting a job with big money is no excep- 
tion to the rule, if you know how. 


We Will Show You How 


Without loss to you of a single working 
hour, we can show you a sure way to 
success and big pay. A large number 
of men in each of the positions listed 
are enjoying their salaries because of 
our help—we want to help you. Make 
check on the coupon against the job 
you want and we will help you get it. 
Write or print your name on the coupon 
and send it in today. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. G-81, Drexel Ave. & 58th St., Chicago 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. G-81, Drexcl Ave. & 58th St., Chicago 


I want job checked — tell me how to get it. 
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T Are you 
afraid of your 
tooth brush? 


ANY people are. For 

correct brushing 
sometimes makes the tooth 
brush show ‘“‘pink.”’ 


This is Nature’s warning. 
Take heed. 


Ipana Tooth Paste keeps 
your teeth strong and white 
through firm and healthy 


TOOTH PASTE 


Your druggist carries 
Ipana Tooth Paste in full 
size tubes at 50c. Or send 
10c today and we will 
send you a generous in- 
troductory sample. 


Bristol-Myers Co. 
New York 


social opportunities and advantages which 
four years in college give to the college 
man without any corresponding personal 
effort. 

“How shall the man of limited environ- 
ment cultivate the wider range of contacts 
which is so valuable? How can he make 
himself socially welcome in all sorts of 
groups of his fellow-citizens? I know of 
only one way, and that is by making him- 
self interesting. All of us have had the 
experience of entering a club or a social 
gathering where college men predomi- 
nated, and finding there one man who, in 
spite of limited educational advantages, is 

et the center of discussions of every kind. 
nquire into his history, and you discover 
that he is a man who has traveled, per- 
haps, or, if not, has appropriated widely 
both from books and from, his contact 
with his fellow men. It was Daniel 
Webster, I think, who said that the man 
he liked to talk with was the man who 
could teach him something. 

“Let a man know something thoroughly 
and be able to talk it well; let him have 

ained interesting information, whether 
Moth reading or travel, or the good habit 
of constant inquiry among his fellow men.” 

I told Doctor Angell of a book I had 
been reading which deplored the fact that 
all romance, all high adventure and great 
opportunity have gone out of the world. 
All the unknown continents have been 
discovered and charted, the book said; all 
the crusades are gone; the world has be- 
come a commonplace workshop, in which 
men go dully through the routine of 
swapping their labor for dollars, and their 
dollars for things to eat and wear. 

“Do you think that the young men of 
to-day are stepping out into a less in- 
teresting world than their fathers or grand- 
fathers?" I asked. 

He laughed. 


“WE ARE going to see perfectly tre- 
mendous changes in the years that 
lie ahead," he replied. “No one can predict 
definitely just what they will be; but every 
scholar feels that we are trembling on the 
threshold of discoveries in physics and 
chemistry that will revolutionize the 
world as we know it now. Think what has 
happened in a single century: the rail- 
roads, the steamships, the telephone and 
telegraph, the submarine cables, the wire- 
less, the aéroplane. Think of a city of five 
million people where there were only 
farms and pasturés a century ago. The 
most commonplace facts of our everyday 
existence would be miracles in the eyes of 
the first American settlers, many of whom 
doubtless believed that their civilization 
was about as perfect as civilization could 
be, and that much of the romance of new 
discovery had gone or was rapidly going 
out of the world. : 

“I can't imagine any age in which the 
opportunities before young men have been 
larger or more inspiring. Men in other 
ages had a single state, or a nation, as the 
field of their ambitions: the young man of 
to-day has the whole world. Europe is 


nearer to him than Yorktown was to New 
York; the Orient, with its vast resources, 
its problems and its opportunities lies 
open for his ingenuity and courage. And 
at home there are not merely the prob- 
lems of the sciences, but the vast, com- 
plicated, and exciting problem of elimi- 
nating waste from our industrial life, 
making business the instrument of larger 
human happiness, and so coórdinating:the 
thought and activities of men through 
the interchange of goods and ideas that 
war—the great waster—will cease to be. 


“TF THERE is one thing more than an- 
other that is worth impressing on each 
of the young men who are to make the world 
of the future, it is this, it seems to me: Be 
yourself. Whatever spark of individuality 
there is in you, whatever you have that 
makes you different from other men, 
cherish that, and fan it into a living flame. 
The great danger of modern life—a dan- 
ger which threatens the college man, 
molded by his college, and the business 
man, molded by the routine of business, 
alike—is the danger of over-standardiza- 
tion. We dress alike; we work alike; to a 
large extent we read and talk and live 
alike; and we need to take care lest, in our 
devotion to efficiency, we shall eliminate 
the individual distinctions that make men 
both interesting and memorable. 

“ President Harding and Vice President 
Coolidge are an interesting study in con- 
trasts, as has been often pointed out. 
Coming out of different environments, 
decidedly different in personal character- 
istics, they have climbed the ladder, each 
in his own way, and come to the top to- 
gether. How far would Harding have 
traveled if, suppressing his own personal- 
ity, he had sought to develop the studious 
restraint of Coolidge? To what extent 
could Coolidge have succeeded, if, realiz- 
ing that his quiet reserve might be a 

litical disadvantage, he had set out de- 
fremd to acquire a forced and uncon- 
vincing friendliness? Each man would 
merely have given an impression of in- 
sincerity that would invite disaster. But 
each had the courage to be himself; to 
take his special talent and develop it vigor- 
ously in his own way. And success came to 
them, as it always does come to the man 
who works with genuine materials, and 
makes out of them all that can be made. 

“In every generation, of course, there 
are some men whose eyes are turned 
backward instead of into the future; who 
imagine that some previous age had more 
of interest or opportunity or thrill. But 
such men win no battles; they build no 
cities; their names are attached to no 
great discoveries. The world is still to be 
conquered; we have touched only the 
outer limits of what men will sometimes 
know; we have hardly begun the giant 
task of making life healthful and comfort- 
able and convenient for a// men and women 
alike. For those young men who believe 
this, and who keep their minds open, and 
have courage to be themselves, it is cer- 
tainly a great time to be alive." 


"A RAILWAY President Who Began as a ‘Printer’s Devil’ ” is 
the title next month of an interview with Harry E. Byram, 
president of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad. Mr. 
Byram’s experiences. pack a lot of practical inspiration— particu- 
larly for those of us who find the uphill road hard and trying. 
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The Worst Waste of 


Time I Know 
Anything About 


The Run-in-itis Disease 


FIRST PRIZE 
CONTEND that the woman who 
runs in is the worst time waster in the 
world. 

I am a semi-professional woman, and, 
with the modern labor-saving devices in- 
stalled in my home, I could easily have 
five or six hours a day for the creative 
work I love and which brings me in quite 
an income. But because of two neighbor 
who are in and out five or six times a day 
apiece, to “‘see if you'd just look at these 
two patterns and help me decide which 
way to make my house dress," and so on 
ad infinitum, I have been obliged to take 
a studio down-town. 

I am not decrying true neighborliness. 
But “‘run-in-itis” is as much of a habit as 
the drug habit, as much of a disease as 
tonsilitis and as pernicious as diphtheria. 
Its victim is a parasite, and lives from 
your very life-blood. She feeds on the 
stimulus she gets from you. Each of 
these troublesome neighbors of mine says 
“T cannot bear to be alone." 

The only hope I have of ever enjoying 
my home in peace is to sell my present 
abode, move to a new neighborhood, and 
establish and maintain a dignity that will 
win me the title of ''stuck-up-ness." 
Better be a “stuck-up” than give my very 
life. The kindest thing would be to stay 
where I am, and teach those two women 
to depend on themselves, but, not being 
omnipotent, I don't know how. I have 
tried everything but putting up a small- 
pox sign, and don't dare do that because 
of possible complications with the health 
officer. And, besides, the first time they 
sent for me because the baby had croup, 
I'd be right there with my bottle of goose 
grease. 


So I think I'll move. Je M 


SECOND PRIZE 


Old Scratch Pads versus 
$2,000 in Time 


Y EMPLOYER was a man about 

fifty, and an advertising solicitor for 
several out-of-town papers. As the size 
of his income depended upon the amount 
of orders taken, minutes meant dollars to 
him. He employed two assistants, called 
on the larger prospects himself, and did 
quite a lot of soliciting by mail. 

It was his strict law that no used en- 
velope should be thrown away. After 
opening the mail he nosed around into all 
the waste baskets. 

Then, no matter what calls were to be 
made, no matter who was waiting to see 
him, or how much mail was to be dictated, 
Uncle Henry, as we covertly called him, 
sat hinisel down with a pair of shears and 
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Grow Up loYour 
Bi 3 ger Self 


ON’T be a mental midget or 
just the “general run” of man. 
Scientists declare that the 

mind of the "general run" of man 
grows very little after he is 


eighteen or twenty years old. 


But mind, like muscle, will 
grow if you feed and exercise it 
properly—will keep on growing 
after you are twenty, thirty, 
forty or older. 


The world is demanding, as 
never before, men of good char- 


acter with well-developed minds—minds ready 
for specialized work, for bigger jobs, for posi- 


tions as leaders. 


The United Y.M. C. A. Schools exist for young 
men ambitious to realize their Bigger Selves, who 
to that end. 


are willing to use their spare hours 
During the last twelve months 140,000 
such young men have enrolled in the 
resident classes of the United Y.M.C.A. 
Schools or for the correspondence 
courses offered by the Extension 
Division. 

Spare-hour education is offered by the United 
Y. M. C. A. Schools on the platform of: (1) the 
most service for the least money; (2) careful 
guidance in the choice of a course; (3) the per- 
sonal interest of a competent and sympathetic 


teacher; (4) as much encouragement to complete 
a course as to begin one. 


Mark and mail the coupon today for free 
information as to how we can help YOU to 
realize your cherished ambition. A copy of 
*Head and Shoulders Above the Crowd—How 
to Get There" and other valuable information 
will be sent. 


UNITED Y. M. C. A. SCHOOLS 


Dept. 4-N 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


, that of her two sisters. 


œ You also have some ambition. 


| United Y. M. 


1. C. A. Schools | 


Dept. 4-N 
375 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


I am interested in the position or home-study 
course I have marked. Please give full information. 


—Salesman 

—Stenogra ne 

— Business 

— Better L, etters 
Business English 

— Factory Management 
—  Foremanshi 

— Mechanical Engineer 
— Draftsman 

— Illustrator 

— Advertising Man 
Accountant 

— Auto Mechanic 

— Radio Operator 

— Concrete Engineer 
Banking 

— Trafic Management 


An Ambitious Girl 


Miss Aline McDonald earned enough 
money introducing Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, The American Magazine, and Farm and 
Fireside to pay for her own education and 


— Bookkeeper 
—t “ivil E; ngin neer 
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| 
Surveyo | 
—rectrienl Engincer | 
— Electrician 
Z Steam Engineer | 
— Machine Shop Practice 
L Plumber | 
. Farm Motor Mechanic 
— Architec | 
Building Contractor 
— Agricultural Courses | 
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Z Foreign Languages 


, Possibly it is to possess something you cannot afford. 
, Let us help you attain it. 


~, We want a real, live representative in your neighbor- 
I would like to make ~, hood. Ambitious people giving all their time to 


more money. Please ^. 


show me how 


our work are earning from $3.00 to $8.00 a day. 
Those securing subscriptions as a side line are 


making 50 cents an hour or more. 


Send me coupon with your name and address filled in and 
I'll help you to realize your ambition. 
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Three miles an hour on level ground 
and forty miles an hour up the hill. Van Kerr 


Sis ye Transformers enable you to do both these things “in high.” 


Van Kerr Transformers 


Decrease gasoline consumption—give greater power 
—reduce carbon deposits. They can be attached in 
a few minutes, and from that time on you will have 
a sweet, smoothly running motor which starts easily 
even in zero weather. 


Does Your Motor Pump Oil? 


Van Kerr Transformers will a 
overcome the troubles due to 
this condition. The intense 
f hot flash at your plug points, 
due to our patented, fireproof, 
open air gap, explodes every 
particle of oil and gas, giving 


Don't Worry! 


leaner mixture. There is 
no necessity of having your 
cylinders rebored, or installing 
new piston rings. Van Kerr 
Transformers instantly remove 
the difficulties caused by 
motors pumping oil and insure 
greater power, leaving no car- against fouled plugs and car- 
bon and permitting the use of — bonized motors. 
For pleasure cars, motorcycles, tractors and gas engines 


We Will Send You a Set of Transformers 


by parcel post. Write us to-day and tell us your dealer’s name and the 
kind of car you drive. Send no money. Simply pay the postman 
$2.00 for a four-cylinder set or $2.50 for a six-cylinder set, Use them 
ten davs and if you are not satisfied that they do all we say they will, 


return them and you will get your money back. / 
The Van Kerr Co., Dept. 334, 3160 N. Clark St., Chicago 74 
f 


Over 100,000 satisfied customers are using Van Kerr Transformers 


Attach them yourself. 
All you need is two 
minutes and a 
pair of pliers. 
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It’s spreading 
DAILY DOZEN | across the world! 


by WALTER CAMP From the Pacific coast to the Canal Zone, 
and now a thousand copies to Honolulu— 
carrying with it better health, clearer com- 
plexions, greater vitality, happier years, 
longer lives! 

Walter Camp wrote it; he’s the greatest 
physical authority in America, the land of 
vigor. And it’s the fastest-selling ten-cent 
booklet in the world! 


She 
DAILY DOZEN 


Feel tired? This booklet will wake you up! It puts life and vigor into 
evéry muscle of your body. Nervous or irritable? It stimulates every 
organ and soothes every nerve, sending the good red blood tingling to your 
very finger-tips. Headaches? Walter Camp’ s method banishes headaches 
overnight. One of his 'dozen'"—the “grasp,” he calls it—was planned 
especially for folks with headaches. 


La Tip Poms Oe the Tier 
and Stay Y 


“It lures youth and fun back into tired hearts and bodies,’ ' wrote a 
chap who has made this ten-cent investment in health, happiness, and 
earning power. 


A dime—to your newsdealer or direct to us—will bring you your copy. 


Reynolds Publishing Company, Inc., 416 West 13th Street, New York City 


carefully cut the front off every envelope, 
stacked them according to size, plain side 
up, and placed a rubber band around each 
pile, so they could be used for memoranda. 

His reasons were: First, they just fit his 
pocket, and, second, they were cheaper 
than scratch pads. 

That was ten years ago; he is still in 
business, and I understand he still cuts 
envelopes. 

It usually took him about twenty 
minutes sach day. Counting 3co working 
days a year for ten years would be 3,000 
days, and twenty minutes each day would 
amount to 1,000 hours or 125 eight-hour 
days. That is over four months. An 
extremely conservative estimate of his 
personal earnings would be $500 per 
month, which would make $2,000 worth 
of time spent in saving scratch-pad 
expense. I wonder what the scratch pads 
would have cost him. ‘A. M. H. 


THIRD PRIZE 


The Boss Who Wastes Other 
People’s Time 


I WAS waiting anxiously for the 
manager—my seventh visit in three 
days. I had waited two hours, and seen 
a dolus employees come in from different 
parts of the plant. 

“ Boss here?" each asked. 


“Nope,” thé office boy's invariable 
reply. 

“Say when he'd be in?” 

[11 Nope 


Finally. I ventured, ** Aren't Mr. M—'s 
office hours from nine to twelve?” 

“Mr. M—’s office hours," snapped the 
stenographer, "are whenever he is in." 

Just then, the door opened a foreman 
rushed in. , Boss here?” he shouted. 

“ Nope. 

xd But, af a machine’s broken down! 
I've got to order repairs. We're losing 
five dollars a minute; but you know 
what'll happen if I order without his 


“Tl telephone." The girl called a dozen 
numbers without result. 

I was still waiting at three-thirty when 
the door opened to admit him. 

“Well, folks,” he sang out, 
everything? Many people in?" 

At four-forty-five I was admitted. The 
boss sat at his desk, smoking. It took him 
ten minutes to examine my recommenda- 
tions and give me a job. It cost me three 


“how’s 


ays 

Next morning I went to work. An hour 
later, the boss came in talking angrily to 
the foreman who had ordered repairs the 
day before. 

He was the manager! Everything must 
be referred to him. Not an order could be 
given, not a man hired or fired, not the 
smallest change made without consulting 
him. When he was there, he put through 
a large amount of business, but, day after 
day, his stenographer spent hours trying 
to locate him for callers, his emplo 
hours trying to see him. The work Brie 
whole plant was slowed up, and hundreds 
of dollars’ worth of time wasted every 
day—all because the little czar of the 
plant never kept his office hours. 

M. B. K. 
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More Than 2,000 
Nights in One Play 


(Continued from page 34) 


ever. It was a purpose that seemed part 
of me; something I was born with—just 
as I wzs born with hands and feet. 

"Everything I did, everything about 
which I had the slightest freedom of 
choice, was done solely with regard to 
the career I meant to follow. When I was 
still a young girl one of my grandfather's 
friends heard that we were living in 
Chicago in straitened circumstances. He 
hunted us up and, out of regard for his 
old friend, told my grandmother that he 
wanted to educate us children. 

“That act of kindness had a great in- 
fluence on my life. For example, I found 
that it would cost no more for me to go 
to school in a French convent than in 
America; so I persuaded my grandmother 
to place me in the Couvent de l'Assomp- 
tion at Paris, and stay there with me. 

"It wasn’t because I pined to be in a 
convent, or longed to live in France— 
except for one reason! If I went to Paris, 
I would be near the Comédie Francaise, 
and could study there the art of acting. 

“No one ever gave me any encourage- 
ment in my purpose to go on the stage. 
Both my grandmother and my mother 
opposed it from the time they discovered 
that I had any such idea. I was sorry not 
to have their approval—but the lack of it 
hadn't the Mie baec: effect on my purpose. 

"Who was it that said that he could 
move the world—if he only had something 
to stand on? A fixed purpose gives you 
something to stand on. Without it, you 
seem to be floating in space. The very 
first French phrase which I committed to 
menfory was: ‘Qui veut vaincre est déja 
prés de la victoire (He who «wills to 
conquer is already near to victory.)" 

“ And you, of course, were determined 
to conquer," I said. 


se ELL, at least I was sure of the first 

step toward it," she replied: “I had 
a purpose. And, having it, I tried to make 
everything else a help in realizing it. I 
read insatiably; because I felt that the 
more I knew, the better I would be fitted 
to understand and to interpret life. I 
tried to absorb all I could about music 
and pictures; because all forms of art are 
related. The art of the stage, especially, 
makes use of all the other arts. 

“I trained my body, because I wanted 
to make it an instrument which would 
respond so perfectly that I would be un- 
conscious of it. Of course the body is 
especially important in acting, because 
it is the vehicle of expression. But it is a 
factor no one can aior to disregard, no 
matter what he is doing. If it is treated 
as of no consequence, it sooner or later 
exacts its tribute of respect; and it 
generally makes you pay a ruinous rate 
of interest. 

“When we returned to America, my 
grandmother came to live with my sister 
in Chicago, and my mother joined me in 
New York. I wanted to go into stage 
work at once; but I had no experience 
and no ‘pull,’ so I studied for two years 


“Jane I'm Afraid That Car 
Will Be Frozen Up By Morning!” 


INTRY weather holds no worries for the man 
who heats his garage the WASCO way—it 
keeps his car at summer efficiency. 


A WaASCQ-Heated garage puts an end to frozen 
radiators, cracked cylinders, oil-congealed engine, 
strained storage battery and other low temperature 


car troubles. 


The self-regulating WASCO Hot-Water Heating system costs 
less than street car fare for coal; requires attention only 
once a day. Can be set up by any handy man—no expensive 


steam-fitter needed. 


Write for catalog that illustrates and explains the fuel 
economy and automatic temperature regulation of WASCO. 


Some desirable territory open for live distributors, 


W. A. ScurgiT Mra. Company, Inc. 
142 Eastwood Station, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Originators of special heating system for garages. 


WASCO is 
also used for 
heating of- 
fices, slorce, 
cottages, ete. 
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This Man 


A postal card sent today will put you 
on the sure, easy road to independ- 
ence. We want keen, live, energetic 
men and women in every section of the country to 
introduce our famous 


ZANOL PRODUCTS 


Over 300 guaranteed Food Products and Household Ne- 
cessities that are in demand in every home. Build up a big 
profitable business and have a steady income. No capital 
needed. We supply everything. Send postal today and get 
full particulars about our new money-making plan. The 
minute you receive it you are ready for business. 
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Thirsty Fibre is more than a word or 
name for talking purposes — he stands 
for absorption superiority. He is descrip- 
tive of the results of processes that can't 
be copied —Scott processes that make 
ScotTissue Towels absorb four times 
their weight. 
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Thirsty Fibre does make 
this a Wonderful Towel 


E is the secret of the most vital of 
towel features—drying power. To the 
user of ordinary towels he brings a surprise 
and satisfaction that any towel should so 
instantly and efficiently perform its duty. 
Wherever towels are used the advent 
of Thirsty Fibre — the heart of ScotTissue 
Towels that dry—marks a new order of 
wash-room efficiency, economy and 
comfort. 

Thirsty Fibre and the things he stands 
for are found only in towels stamped 
ScotTissue. Their use in your wash-rooms 
is evidence of your business acumen as 
well as your consideration for others. 


ke Thirsty Fibre i 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


Let us send “Thirsty Fibre—His Biography.” It 
will answer your doubts on the towel question. 


Scoffissue Towels 


Wanted: Sales Executives 


Business expansion creates opportunity for a few men who have a good education 
and teaching ability. Men having had house to house selling experience preferred, 
although not necessary. - . 

We are especially interested in men who have had experience in selling: books 
magazines, insurance, bonds, office appliances, aluminum, chautauqua desks, and 
household cleaning and labor saving devices. f 
College men who sold things while in school are filling some of our best positions, 
and men who have sold talent. or have been chautauqua platform managers can 
often qualify. A . 
Instructions and training in sales organization and promotion work given as soon 
as necessary field experience is secured: 

Clean character, adaptability, and ability to hire, train and retain salesmen 
essential requisites. 

From such men we should be pleased to hear giving full information regarding edu- 
cation, experience and former connections. is will be treated confidentially. 


THE NORTH RIDGE BRUSH CO., Freeport, Illinois 


Note: Refer to article on page 59 in September issue of 
American Magazine on the North Ridge organization. 


at the Sargent school of acting. At the 
end of the first six months, the school 
authorities more or less gently advised me 
togiveitup. Atthe end of the year they 
repeated the advice. Evidently it pained 
them to sec me wasting time and money 
in what they considered a vain endeavor. 

“But if the roots of your purpose go. 
deep enough, it seems to thrive on oppo- 
sition. I didn't quit, but stayed on at the 
school another year. 

“At the end of that year, I was given 
the leading part in the school's public 
performance of 'Mrs. Dane's Delai 
And you won’t think I am vainglorious, 
will you, if I say that I really had a big 
success? 

“That night, after the performance, 
my mother said to me, ‘I am convinced 
atlast. I shall not oppose you any more.’” 

Miss Keane looked up with a curious 
little smile. 


“I LOVED my mother,” she said. “But 
I remember looking at her and thinking 
that it really made no difference whether 
she, or anyone else, opposed me or not. 
I would have gone right on, in spite of it; 
because I couldn’t kelp going on. 

“Having made this one success, I had 
something to use as an entering wedge. 
So I thought over the possibilities, and 
decided quite seriously that I would 
choose Charles Frohman as my manager. 
I don’t know whether it occurred to me 
that Mr. Frohman might not concur in 
that choice. Apparently it did not; for 
I pròmptly set out with my mother for 
London, where Mr. Frohman happened to 
be at the time. 

“There I found one of my school 
friends, Gladys Unger; and I told her that 
my whole career depended on my getting 
the chance to see Charles Feobinim. 
Through Mr. Chudleigh, of the Comedy 
Theatre, she managed the appointment. 
And after talking with me, Mr. Frohman 
actually did concur in my choice of a 
manager! He engaged me for the leading 
feminine part in ‘ The Admirable Crichton,’ 
which he was to produce in New York 
in the autumn. 

**Come around to-morrow,’ he said, 
‘and we will fix up the contract.’ 

“Tt really had seemed to me that my 
whole career depended on that interview 
with Mr. Frohman. I spent ten days of 
acute suspense, waiting to hear from him. 
During that time, I could scarcely eat or 
sleep. I could do nothing but walk up and 
down the room at our hotel—waiting. 

"But now that I actually had seen 
him, and he had offered me the engage- 
ment, I naively thought that if I did go 
around the very next day he would think 
I was overeager to get the contract signed. 
So I waited a whole week before going 
to his office. And when I did present my- 
self—he had sailed for America! That was 
a lesson to me as to the folly of trying to 
pose, or to bluff. 

* As soon as we could, Mother and I 
sailed back to New York to retrieve my 
mistake. I had no contract; but I wrote 
a note to Mr. Frohman, using the station- 
ery of the hotel where I was stopping. 
My note was a model of brevity, at least. 

t ran: 


“I am here and waiting to begin re- 
hearsals." 


"For several days I continued to 
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wait—again almost without food or sleep— 
without receiving any reply whatever. 
Then Mr. Frohman sent for me. 

**Well, Miss Keane,' he said, with a 
rather grim smile, ‘if your acting is like 

un writing, it will certainly be original— 

ut no one on earth will know what it 
means! Everyone in the office had a try 
at reading your note. Then [sent it up 
to your hotel, and the clerk there said he 
was almost sure it was Doris Keane's 
writing. He admitted he couldn't read the 
name, but it looked familiar. As for me, 
Icouldn't read your signature; but if I had 
a flute I could play it!’ 

“I suppose there was a lesson in that 
experience, too; but it did not prevent my 
getting my contract that time. The con- 
tract did not do me much good, however, for 
I was thrown from a horse before the play 
was put on. I was laid up for months and 
someone else had my golden opportunity. 

“When I was able to be about again, 
Mr. Frohman offered me a part in ‘ White- 
washing Julia.’ It was a very small part. 
But it was a chance to make a beginning, 
and I hugged it to me. Then I was a 
French maid in another play—for one 
matinée performance! 


"NAVHEN I was playing that first unim- 
portant róle, it wasn't the size of the 
part that was important. It seems to me 
that the vital thing was whether I made 
that little part offer me as many opportuni- 
ties for study and improvement as I possi- 
bly could. Do you see what I mean? The 
greatest factor in fitting ourselves for any 
success is to develop our power of imagi- 
nation. For imagination is simply seeing 
possibilities which others do not believe 
are there. Most of us are too much en- 
grossed in going through the same old 
motions of our work. It would be a good 
thing if we would sit down once in a while 
and see if we couldn't *imagine' some new 
and better ones. 

“After a while Mr. Frohman sent for 
me again. But in the meantime my 
mother had died; and her death had been 
a shock from which I could not seem to 
recover. I was ill for weeks. And when I 
went into his office—he didn’t recognize me. 

**What's the matter?’ he demanded. 

“I made some evasive answer, and he 
asked bluntly: 

**Have you got consumption?' 

“I said I hadn't. à 

*** Well, you're not the same girl I saw 
last year, he declared. ‘Go away and 
get some signs of health. Come back in 
the fall and I'l have a part for you." 

“That was all very well as advice. But 
I didn't tell him that I hadn't any money, 
and that I couldn't very well become a 
picture of health on nothing more sub- 
stantial than the hope of an engagement 
in the autumn. After I got my first part 
on the stage, I supported myself entirely. 
And you can imagine that the support had 
been rather inadequate at times. 

“But an emergency is a good deal like 
a gun. You can stand around in front of 
it, and wail, and get seriously damaged 
when it goes off. Gr you can put in front 
of it something you want to get rid of, step 
aside yourself, and let it knock over your 
obstacle. 

“I chose the latter course. My ob- 
stacle was inexperience. All right! I had 
to have money to live on through the 
summer. I would gain experience while 


Did you ever talk this subject over 
with your boy? There are lessons 
of life that he can learn with a gun 
that he will never get from books. 
Tell him that if he really wants to 
learn: to shoot and handle a gun 
correctly, and become a real marks- 
man, you are willing to help him. 


Give your boy the right start with 
a King Air Rifle and it won't be 
long until you see that he is not 
only learning to be a real marks- 
man, but is also learning some of 
the big lessons of life. 


There are several different models 
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I Had a Gun of My Own” 


Drawn by Fontaine Fox, creator of the celebrated 


“Toonerville Trolley,” 
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of King Air Rifles, all made es- 
pecially for boys—all safe, accurate 
and easy to handle. The most 
popular model is undoubtedly the 
famous 1000-shot No. 5 King. 


A hammerless magazine repeater with 
lever action; black walnut stock and 
true sights. All parts interchange- 
able. Length 36 inches; weight 2% 
lbs. The price is $3.00. 


Your hardware or sporting goods dealer 
will show you the No. 5 King Air Rifle, 
at $3.00, or any of the other straight- 
Shooting King Models at different prices. 
Write us for complete illustrated. list, 
with prices. 


-< The Markham Air Rifle Company 


PLYMOUTH, MICH. 
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You must win 


the stranger 


in your boy! 


Even today you have seen the 
stranger in him—the first flashes of 
manhood—the real stranger in your 
home! 


What a pang in knowing he no longer 
brings all his problems to you; that he 
is beginning to think for himself; to 
pick his own kind of companions; to 
question ideas he once took for granted, 


Mothers—fathers—your hardest task is to 
solve that stranger growing back of your son's 
reserve. You know that the acceptance of 
false ideals and the wrong kind of companions 
can warp his whole future development! You've 
got to fight hard to make that stranger a MAN. 


Right at this crucial moment THE 
AMERICAN Bov should come into that 
boy's life—and yours! It has guided 
thousands of boys over the rocks—it 
will prove the most powerful influence 
for good that you can put behind your 
struggle! 


That's because THE AMERICAN BOY is 
human—it is all boy and young man — not 
wishy-washy! Its editors know boys as the 
best educators in America know boys! Its 
stories are inspiring; tieg teach a boy to think 
for himself; to be self-reliant, courageous, 
noble-minded and unselfish! No other magazine 
in the world so carefully plans its stories. 


Each month THE AMERICAN BOY will 
kindle your boy’s enthusiasm to “do.” Every 
issue bubbles over with articles—helpful and 
man-building. Sports, mechanics, the great 
outdoors—every page holds a boy's attention! 


For instance, read the story of Roy Weagant, 
Consulting Engineer of the Radio Corporation 
of America—a “Boys Who Used Their Brains" 
article in the November issue of THE AMERI- 
CAN BOY. Have your boy read it! Note 
that stimulus “to do" which THE AMERICAN 
BOY gives him. 


PRICE REDUCED! Tue American Boy is 
again $2.00 a year by mail; 20c a copy on 
news-stands. Subscribe for a year, or leave a 


standing order with your news-dealer. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING Co. 


No. 257 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Herewith find $2.00. Please send Tnm D 
AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with §& 
current Issue, to H 
BIB. Linien rotta verre stre hoe r ta conss ososs g 
Address & 
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earning the money. So I secured an en- 
gagement with Geotge Fawcett's stock 
company in Minneapolis. 

"Everyone knows what 'playing in 
stock' means in hard, unremitting work 
and study. There is a new production 
every week. We played every night, in- 
cluding Sunday, and gave two matinées 
a week. Every morning, from nine until 
twelve, we rehearsed the play for the 
following week. 

“Looking back now, it scems to me 
that I never ate a real meal during all 
those weeks and months. Indeed, I got so 
that I couldn't eat. I couldn't digest food. 
My nerves were so on edge that after 
every performance I was a wreck. I used 
to see the humor of the situation—of the 
way I was carrying out Mr. Frohman's 
injunction to go off and get some signs of 
health. 

“It was not until later that I learned it 
was really because I had changed, almost 
tragically, that Mr. Frohman thought of 
giving me my next part, in ‘The Hypo- 
crites He had not considered me for a 
serious dramatic róle, until I came into 
his office, so changed that he did not even 
recognize me. Then, as he told me later, 
‘the tragedy in my face’ made him realize 
that I had greater possibilities than he 
had suspected.” 

In talking about this play, Miss Keane 
did something which both surprised and 
interested me. 

It had been more than twelve years 
since Miss Keane had played “The 
Hypocrites.” Yet as she told the story of 
the young girl, the part she had taken, it 
was as if she were talking of an actual 
person. She seemed to be living the char- 
acter again. And when she came to one 
poignant scene, there actually were tears 
in her eyes and a thrill of genuine emotion 
in her voice. Her interest in the work she 
had done in that róle had been so keen, so 
alive, that even after ten years she could 
not go back to it in her thoughts without 
being stirred by the emotions it had 
roused in her then. 


ND it was the same when she talked 
about“ Romance." It was almost as if 

she had been living a dual life. She was 
Doris Keane—but she was also Cavallini. 
It was amazing that, after playing the 
role more than two thousand times, she 
still could talk of it as if the woman, 
Cavallini, were a living being. Bored 
with the part which she has “done over 
and over again"? Why, it seemed, in- 
stead, to have become even more wonder- 
ful to her; a rich and beautiful thing; a 
thing which she had made rich by lavish- 
ing on it the treasures of her imagination. 
“Do you recall the speech I made at 
the window during the last act?" she said. 
“I used to go over and over that speech, 
in my own room, twenty, thirty, times, 
trying various inflections to see which 
gave the most delicate and perfect shades 
of feeling. I have studied one gesture day 
after day. I have stood in front of the 
mirror by the hour, searching the possi- 


bilities of conveying emotion. For ten 
years, I spent at least an hour every day 
practicing with my voice. When I began 
studying with Sargent, I couldn't be heard 
beyond the third row. Now I can be 
heard in the very back row, even if I 
speak only in a whisper. 

"[ spent weeks—oh yes! months—on 
the Italian accent I use all through the 
play. I had two Italians, both of whom 
spoke with an accent, come to me every 
day, so that I could have them talk to me. 
I would take a single word and prac- 
tice it over and over. I was always doing 
this: walking, riding, eating, even, I think, 
when I was sleeping. I was saying over 
the words and phrases, until 1 couldn't 
help saying them with the right accent. 

believe I even think with an accent, 
when I ain thinking about Cavallini." 

If the people who say they are bored with 
doing the same thing over and over again 
would put into their work something of 
the ardent interest and imagination which 
Doris Keane has put into her two thou- 
sand "Romances," perhaps they, too, 
would find pleasure and success in what 
they are doing. 


MSS KEANE was married in 1918 to 
Basil Sidney, a talented young English 
actor who has been playing opposite her 
in * Romance." 

As she puts it: “Basil did his courting to 
the accompaniment of ‘bombs bursting 
in air.” I was playing in London when the 
first Zeppelin raid occurred. We became 
rather used to them after a time; butit was 
good training to play to audiences which 
sometimes thought the next moment might 
bring the final curtain for all of us. 

“As a matter of fact, I never see my 
audience, except as a formless blur. I do 
not want to see the individuals in it, or 
even to be very conscious of it as a whole. 
I believe the actor should not be thinkin 
of the response he is going to receive. 1 
can't see how the best work, of any kind, 
can be done if you are always listening for 
the applause. Your only concern is to 
make a supreme effort to produce some- 
thing as nearly perfect, of its kind, as you 
possibly can. If you produce something 
good, the applause will come. In my own 
case, I do not like applause, anyway. I 
like stillness; the stillness of appreciation. 

“Tmagination and concentration; they 
are the only formula I know for achieving 
worth-while ends. My work is everything 
to me. I do not care in the least for so- 
ciety. How can people sit around and 
talk interminably of nothing? Books, 
pictures, music, and—almost more than 
anything else—nature; these are the 
things I love. 

“After five years’ absence, I came back 
to America to find it almost a new coun- 
try, and New York a new city. As for the 
theatre in this country, it has the eager- 
ness, virility, and audacity of youth. 
You who have been here all the time do 
not realize how full of interest and of 
promise it is. It is wonderful to be a part 
of it once more." ; 


GEORGE ARLISS'S romantic story is told next month in an inter- 


view of extraordinary interest by Keene Sumner. 


One of the most 


distinguished of living actors, Mr. Arliss says that any achieve- 
ment is more substantial and more permanent if it does not come 
too quickly. His own life is an object lesson in this philosophy. 
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I Worked 


(Continued from page 37) 


turn would induce irritation in those 
around him. But he possessed to a re- 
markable extent the faculty of being able 
to make anyone to whom he had spoken 
crossly feel his regret within a few hours 
thereafter. He would do that by act, not 
in words. 

He could, and did, decide affairs in- 
volving millions almost in minutes. Take 
the plans for the improvement of the 
Central Pacific. Careful studies had been 
started by our engineers during Mr. 
Huntington's lifetime and were substan- 
tially completed at the time Mr. Harriman 
became the executive head of the Southern 
Pacific Company. Not long after his 
assumption of this office I was called to 
New York with our chief engineer and the 
plans. After a rapid glance over the plans, 
in his office, Mr. Harriman invited me to 
dinner and asked that I bring the plans 
with me. In a conference of not over two 
or three hours after dinner, he astonished 
me by approving everything without the 
slightest change, although an expenditure 
of over $18,000,000 was called for! 

Of Collis P. Huntington I did not see 
so much as of Mr. Hutchinson or Mr. 
Harriman, because during Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s active career I was immediately 
under Mr. Hutchinson. I never served 
directly with Mr. Huntington, but I did 
have the opportunity to observe that there 
was practically nothing about the whole 
great Southern Pacific System that he did 
not know almost as intimately as a super- 
intendent knows his division. He was a 
master of detail as well as of the larger 

roblems. And I am quite certain that it 
is impossible for anyone to acquire the 
ability to dismiss detail when necessary 
and to devote himself to larger things, 
unless first he knows the entirety of the 
detail. Otherwise he will not know what 
he is dismissing. 


"THE notion that the executive of a large 
property deals only with big things 1s 

uitezuntrue. He deals with many little 
things, because out of little things grow 
big things; and he ought to be able to 
know that every man who is employed 
under him, no matter how seemingly 
trivial may be his duty, is performing that 
duty well. I hear a great deal of talk 
about men devoting themselves only to 
“larger policies." But I do not see how 
that is possible, unless all small policies, 
and even petty affairs, have first been 
attended to by competent.subordinates. 

This means that a man cannot expect 
to go on to a larger office, to have a larger 
voice in the management of affairs, unless 
he is familiar with all the preliminary 
stages. That is the reason why we want 
a man to start at the bottom. 

It is most unfortunate for men to get 
into the habit of searching out “good 
jobs." They seldom amount to anything; 
for the kind of company that always 
wants :people who have gained their 


In every man’s life there is one Big Moment when he makes t'e 
decision that robs him of success—or leads on to fortune. 


Your One Chance to 


Eam The Biggest Money 
of Your Life 


AVE you ever considered why our 

richest men come from our poorest 

boys? Isn’t it a strange thing that it 
is almost invariably a young fellow who starts 
life without a cent in the world, without edu- 
cation, without influential friends—in short, 
without one single solitary advantage—who 
accumulates millions of dollars? Isn't it a 
miracle that inside of a comparatively few 
years a man can rise from abject poverty to 
fabulous wealth? 

Astonishing, certainly—but more important, it is 
wonderfully inspiring. For it means that no man need be 
held down by circumstances. Once he knows the “ mil- 
lionaire's secret," he can put it into operation regardless 
of all obstacles. His fancied handicaps simply vanish 
into thin air. He suddenly finds that everything he 
touches turns to gold—money flows in upon him—for- 
tune showers him with its favors. Everything he wants 
seems to come to him just as surely and easily as day 
comes after night. 


The Secret that Makes Millionaires 


But millionaires are not the only ones who 
use this secret. It has made every great man 
of history. Think of Napoleon—an unknown 
Corsican soldier in the ranks—then suddenly 
startling the world with his meteor-like rise, 
overthrowing empires, reshaping the destinies 
of nations! 

What is this amazing secret that can work 
such wonders? It is just this: The thing 
behind all big achievement, whether in business, 
political or. military life is Opportunity. The 
man who wins is the man who sees his oppor- 
tunity and seizes it. The man who never rises 
above the rut is the man who lets his oppor- 
tunity pass. 

To every man there comes one BIG opportunity— 
the golden chance of his life. And in the moment he 


decides for or against that opportunity—whether he will 
seize it or let it pass—he decides the whole future course 


of his life. 
How often you hear a man say: “If only I had recog- 
nized my opportunity when it came—if only I had taken 


advantage of it—I would be a rich man today.’ 


The Graveyard of Neglected Opportunities 


The world is full of such men—they plod 
along year after year—slaving away, hoping 
that somehow things will take a turn for the 
better. But their chance for success is gone— 
it lies buried in the graveyard of neglected 
opportunities. 

On the other hand, let a man see and grasp his big 
opportunity—no matter how obscure he may be, how 
poor, how lacking in advant d his sudden rise to 
success will astonish the world. 

Read the life of any millionaire and ycu will find 
this to be so. 


Choose Between Low Pay and Magnificent Earnings 


This very minute you may be face to face 
with your BIG opportunity—your one chance 
to earn the biggest money of your life! Right 
now your decision may mean the difference 
between a life of plodding, routine work at 
low pay and a career of inspiring success and 
magnificent earnings. 

For now you are offered the very opportunity that has 
made other men rich, that has brought them more money 
than they ever dreamed of earning. 

It is the same opportunity that lifted Warren Hartle 
of 4425 N. Robey St., Chicago, out of a job in the railway 
mail service, where in ten years he had never gotten be- 
yond $1,600 a year, and landed him in a $10,000 a year 
t5 It jumped Charles Berry of Winterset, Iowa, from 

a month as a farmhand, to $1,000 a month. It brought 
to C. W. Campbell, of Greensburg, Pa., a clerk on the 
railroad, a position that paid him $1,562 in thirty days. 

These men and hundreds more have found their Big 
Opportunity in the wonderful field of Salesmanship. They 
are all Master Salesmen now. They are earning the big- 
gest money of their lives—more than they ever thought 

ible—they are engaged in the most fascinating work 
in the world—they are independent, come and go as 
they please—they meet big men—every migute of the 
day is filled with thrilling variety. 

Your Big Opportunity may be here too, in the wonder 

field of Salesuanialiip: erhaps you say you have never 
even thought of becoming a Salesman. But before you 
decide one way or the other, examine the facts for your- 
self. See what Salesmanship offers you—why it is the 
best paid of all vocations—why there is no limit to what 
you may earn. Read the amazing proof that no matter 
what you are doing now, you can quickly become a 
Master Salesman in your spare time at home—read how 
the National Salesmen's Training Association in its 
nation-wide search for men to fill the great n for 
Salesmen, has devised a wonderful system that reveals 
to you every Secret of Selling, See how this famous 
anization helps you to a good position in the line of 
ling you are best fitted for. 
The opportunity that the N. S. T. A. offers you may be 
your one chance to earn the biggest money of your Tite, 
as it has been for hundreds a others. ut whatever 
you do, don’t pass it by without getting the facts. 


Facts That Will Amaze You—Sent FREE 


Mail the coupon below. This will not cost you a penny—it 
places you under no obligation. It simply means that you will 
receive, entirely FREE, a wonderful, illustrated Book on Sales- 
manship and Proof that you can be a Master Salesman. You 
will receive, also, the personal storics of men throughout the 
country who today are enjoying magnificent success and earning 
five, ten and fifteen times as much money as ever before. 

Addross, National Salesmen's Training Association, Dept. 
23-8, Chicago, Ill. 


or 
Se 


National Salesmen's Training Association 
Dept. 23-S, Chicago, Ill. 
Isimply want to see the facts. Send me FREE your Book on 
Salesmanship and Proof that I can become a Master Saleaman. 


Also tell how you can help me to a position and send list of lines 
with openings for Salesmen. 


Name......eeee ee eee 
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. The One Kind 
of Glass for All Cars 


It may cost thousands to build one car and hun- 
dreds to build another—but driving either is an 
equal task insofar as clear view is concerned. For 
any car, large or small, open or closed, there is 
one proper glass for windshields or windows. 


That is plate glass. It is free from waves, free 
from little dancing prisms and hasn't any hills 
and hollows. Through it, the eye sees truly the 
smallest detail of the road, measures distances 
accurately, judges turning-room correctly. It 
doesn’t multiply objects. 


The live drug store serves soda and ice cream 
on plate glass tables in show case form so cus- 
tomers are attracted to goods displayed. They get 
full benefit of polished crystal clearness. Plate 
glass helps the eye. That’s the reason you should 
use it for all auto replacements. 


PLATE Grass MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 


‘Nothing Else 
is Like it 


knowledge elsewhere is not the best kind of 
a company to be with. The man who really 
hopes to do something worthwhile and 
is willing to fight his way will do better— 
at least, that is my view—to stick to his 
job and compel recognition of his worth 
where he is, by the character of the service 
he renders. 

Some years ago we had a rather pathetic 
letter from a young man telling how long 
he had been out of work, and how anxious 
he was to get something to do, and ex- 

ressing his willingness to take any place 
Thad to offer. We never have any places 
to offer. A man has to make his own 
place. All that we ardently desire to do 
for a man and all that we think we should 
ever do, for his own good and for the good 
of the company, is.to offer him a foothold, 
an opportunity to prove his value. If we 
give him a foothold, he should be able to 
climb the rest of the way himself. And if 
he wants more than a foothold, then we 
take it for granted that he has no confi- 
dence in his own ability, but hopes to be 
promoted by making himself agreeable. 

We thought this young man, by his 
letter, was ambitious and willing to do his 
work, but his reply told us that we were 
wrong. He was hotly indignant that we 
should offer a man of his ability such an 
humble place in the organization. 


ONE frequently has the same trouble 
with college men. They are not con- 
tent to start low.and trust that they will go 
forward quickly on the strength of their 
superior training; they want to step on 
the ladder well up. They think the com- 
pany should recognize the value of a 
college training. The company does recog- 
nize the value of the training, but not until 
proven. It hires men to do work. And the 
only way it can estimate the value of the 
training is to see the men at actual work. 

That is what I had to go through. My 
father was a merchant in rather comfort- 
able circumstances in New Orleans, but 
the Civil War wiped out almost everything 
he had. He determined to give my 
brother and me an education at all costs, 
and, by severe economy, he did manage 
to put us through Washington and Lee 
Unii niy I took the civil engineering 
course. I had decided to get into rail- 
roading, for in the period following the 
Civil War there was a revival of railroad 
building. But I graduated into the great 
panic of 1873, when railroad building and 
all other kinds of business stopped dead. 
There was no kind of engineering work to 
be had anywhere. ` 

One of my instructors, Colonel William 
Allan, was elected principal of the Mac- 
Donogh School near Baltimore. He asked 
me to go with him as a teacher. I did not 
want to teach; but I had to support my- 
self, so there was nothing else to do. 
Colonel Allan was a finely trained engineer 
and he told mẹ that I could have something 
in the nature of a post-graduate course 
with him outside of my teaching duties. 

I stayed at the school for five years. 
That seems a long time to wait before 
beginning the practice of a profession; 
alnost enough to divert one from the 
profession. But because of the tutoring 
of Colonel Allan, who was a second father 
to me, and the opportunities for increasing 
my engineering Enosdedge 1 was much 
better equipped when I left the school 
than when Loss graduated from college. 


Three Business Giants for Whom I Worked, by JULIUS KnuTTsCHNITT 


At no time did I give up the railroad 
idea or give up looking for a railroad job. 
By 1878 business had bettered and [ was 
put in charge of building sixty-four miles 
of railroad out of Morgan City, Louisiana, 
for Morgan's Louisiana and Texas Rail- 
road, now the east end of the Southern 
Pacific’s Sunset Line. 

This was my first opportunity in rail- 
road building—my first contact outside of 
books. It is a big thing for a young man 
to have responsibility put on him for the 
first time. If he makes good, he is fairl 
certain to go on. If he falls down, it will 
probably be several years before he gets 
another chance. And an initial failure is 
confidence-breaking. No man can do the 
first job too well. 

Actually building a road without any 
previous experience as an assistant was 
no mean test. The conditions were any- 
thing but pleasant. Part of the road went 
through swamps—and a Southern swamp 
is not comfortable! My own headquarters 
were at Berwick, on Berwick’s Bay, a 
town of less than five hundred people, 
most of whom were negroes. I had both 
to work and to study. My hours ran from 
seven o'clock in the morning until one or 
two at night. We had a material train 
leaving Morgan City at six o'clock in the 
evening to distribute supplies for the next 
day's work. I went out daily with that 
train to inspect what was being done or to 
confer with foremen. A train over a new 
line of road does not make fast time; and 
as the road lengthened, the return trip 
took me far into the night. It was often 

ast two before I could get dinner and a 
bed, and always I aimed to be up and in 
my place by seven in the morning. 


A C. HUTCHINSON, of whom I have 
spoken, was the president of the line. 
He lived in New Orleans and knew about 
my family, but he did not know me other 
than by name. Mr. Hutchinson was a man 
who did not care much what your name 
was as long as you did your work. He 
visited the work at times and spoke to me 
casually, but without comment; and the 
only reason I have for believing that I 
finished the job to his satisfaction was 
that when it was done he made me the 
roadmaster of the line I had built. 

Mr. Hutchinson was one of the older 
railway men whom the public does not 
know much about except locally, although 
he was one of the greatest men in point of 
ability with whom I have ever come in 
contact, and was the main reliance of Mr. 
Huntington in the building and manage- 
ment of what afterward became the 
Southern Pacific System east of El Paso. 
-He was the president of Morgan's Loui- 
siana and Texas, and the active manager 
of the property. One of my earliest 
recollections, when a very small boy, is 
the sight of Mr. Hutchinson on a speckled 
white horse riding by our house at half past 
six in the morning on his way to oth. 

After I had been roadmaster for a time 
I asked the superintendent—who was m 
direct superior and to whom I reported— 
what opportunity there was for advance- 
ment. He promptly told me that there was 
no opportunity, that he was going to take a 
man from the outside as general roadmaster. 

Naturally, I was discouraged. There is 
nothing more discouraging and more de- 
moralizing than to see positions in a com- 
pany filled by imported men, instead of 
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about Your Office" 


KlearflaX 
LINEN RUGS 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


HIS will be the first remark of your client 
or customer, if your working-home truly 
reflects the character of your business. 


Klearflax Linen Rugs and Carpeting 


GUARANTEED PURE LINEN 


are the enduring foundations of harmonious sur- 
roundings in the offices of leaders in business and 
professional circles. 


They are all pure linen, the fabric of the ages, with 
all of linen's compelling charm and restful colors. 
Klearffáx are thick, flat-laying and reversible. The 
prices of Klearflax invite possession. 


Wonderful rugs — unapproached for value at the 
price — at all good department, furniture and rug 
stores. Equally desirable for hotels, clubs and theatres 
that take a pride in their appearance and a sharp 
account of cost. 


“Rooms of Restful Beauty" a booklet full of real help 
on interior decoration will be mailed free on request. 


KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG COMPANY 


OF DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


NEW YORK ; BOSTON CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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*My solace 
for the future" 


The following letter opens up a subject 
smokers often talk about: 


W. H. TALLMADGE 
Hickory Lodge 
241 Summer Street, Stamford, Conn. 
October 27, 1920 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: : 

Your free samples of smoking tobacco fell on 
fertile soil. I have been a burner of the weed 
since I was 14 years old, and now I am 78 and 
full of vigor. I never smoked Edgeworth be- 
fore receiving your samples. It will be my 
solace for the future, and several of my friends 
are acquiring the habit. Thanking you for the 
compliment bestowed, I am, 

Yours truly, 
[Signed] W. H. Tallmadge 


The ripe ages reached by pipe smokers 
are frequently dwelt on in the newspapers. 


Here is a man “78 and full of vigor" who 
has been a smoker for 64 years' running. 


A New York newspaper recently men- 
tioned a doctor of note, aged 91, who had 
been a smoker for 80 years. 


'These men, ripe with experience, may not 
have lived to such fulness of years simply 
because they smoked. 

But ask them if they enjoy their pipes. 

Their morning and evening pipes are the 
solace of their days, just as they were the 
joy of their youth. 

And usually they 
have smoked so many 
kinds of pipe tobacco 
that they are good 
judges of what is what. 

Have you found the 
pipe tobacco that is 
just what you want? 

If not, we would 
suggest that you 
try Edgeworth. 

We would like 
you to pass judg- 
ment upon it. 

Edgeworth may 
or may not be just 
your kind. ut 
it has proved to 
be just the right 
3 kind for so many 
smokers that we will make it very easy for 
you to decide whether it is your kind. 

Simply a post-card containing your ad- 
dress, also that of the dealer to whom you 
turn for supplies, will cause us to send you 


generous samples of Edgeworth in both forms 
— Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 


Edgeworth Plug Slice is pressed into 
cakes, then separated into thin, moist slices. 
To have an average pipe-load, merely rub 
a slice between the hands. 


Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is ready to 
our right from the can into your pipe. 
t packs perfectly and burns evenly to the 

very bottom, getting better and better. 


For the free samples, upon which we 
would like your judgment, address Larus & 
Brother Co., 25 South 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you would 
pay the jobber. 


by men who have made their own way up. 
But there was nothing I could do; and, 
anyhow, it has never been my habit to 
complain. It is usually better to leave 
than to complain. 

I scarcely knew Mr. Hutchinson. If I 
had known him, I should not have said 
anything to him, because that would only 
have made matters worse. But Mr. 
Hutchinson did not believe in importing 
talent! And when called on to approve the 
superintendent’s intention, he declined to 
do so. I was made general roadmaster 
and ultimately chief engineer. Then, as I 
came closer to him, I was constantly pro- 
moted from place to place. When he be- 
came general manager of the Southern 
Pacific’s Atlantic System, taking in the 
lines east of El Paso, Texas, he made me 
his assistant. Eventually l succeeded him 
as general manager of the Atlantic System, 
then became general manager of the whole 
Southern Pacific System and—without 
going into the details incident to Mr. 
Harriman's assuming control of the 
Southern Pacific and consolidating it with 
the Union Pacific and the subsequent 
segregation of the two roads—I became 
chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Southern Pacific Company. That 
is, I am now the chief executive officer 
of the successor of the railroad company 


with which I started many years ago. 

'The opportunity to advance with my 
original company would not have been 

resent if that first superintendent had 
bee able to carry out his intention to 
hire a man from the outside. At the time 
I was discouraged by what he said. As I 
look back I am convinced that I had 
reason to be discouraged. And the point 
so impressed itself upon me that it is a firm 
rule with our company not to take ready- 
made men from the outside. We prefer to 
make our own and give them the chance. 


BUT it may be asked: “What does this 
mean to the man now in the ranks? 
Must he wait until all of those ahead of 
him have died?" 

No; few concerns can live on the 
seniority rule. Promotion solely by 
seniority is fatal to progress. Between 
two men of equal ability, the man longest 
in the service should fairly have the oppor- 
tunity. But rigid seniority implies an 
equality of ability that does not exist. As 
I said before, many a man reaches his 
limit and drops out of the race. At the 
best, promotion is a slow process. But 
what makes many chafe at the slowness is 
that they give more thought to the pro- 
motion than to their ability to fill higher 
positions. 


*NOT a Single Short-Cut in 22 Years" is the keynote of the experiences of 
James S. Alexander, president of the National Bank of Commerce, in New 
York City, and one of the country's leading financial authorities. An inter- 
view, next month, by Samuel Crowther throws a searchlight on the upward 
path of the great banker, who, after nearly a quarter of a century of service 
in a bank, was still only chief clerk at less than five thousand dollars a year. 


My Father 


(Continued from page 49) 


go into his room at night when he is asleep 
and watch him. See fhe breathes through 
his mouth. If he does, consult a physi- 
cian about it." 

Many letters speak of my grades, which 
he followed from week to week in his 
office far away. Others inquire into cer- 
tain mischievous things I dii. Then fol- 
low admissions on his part that I must 
have been in the wrong, with an occasional 
doubt expressed as to whether the fault 
could have been entirely mine. But always 
he left it to the teachers to decide and to 
act according to their decision. 

“He must learn to stand the buffets of 
life," he writes, “to speak the truth, always 
to take his medicine." 


OR the first time I read letters in 

which he asks the teachers to take me 
to certain points of interest: The Statue of 
Liberty, the Aquarium, the Hippodrome; 
to a hundred points of interest, artistic 
and historical. Also he has kept the teach- 
ers' letters to him in which are detailed 
the places I had visited. I think he must 
have had a map of New York City by 
him all the time; and I can imagine him, 
as he read their letters, following me in 
spirit everywhere. 

One letter, written just before a Presi- 
dential election, asks thàt I be taken to 
the Democratic Headquarters; and there 
is another to the manager of these head- 


quarters, whom Father knew personally, 
telling him that his “little boy Frank” 
would soon drop in to see him, and asking 
that he give me just a few minutes of his 
time. 

“Tt will broaden the boy's outlook," he 
said, “to be in touch, during impression- 
able years, with great events." 

There is a letter to Luther Taylor, deaf 

itcher at the time for the New York 
Baseball Club, asking him to write me a 
letter I could read to the other boys in the 
school. “These little deaf fellows idolize 
you," he tells the pitcher, *and anything 
you may write will mean much to them." 

I took all these sight-seeing trips; I 
went to Democratic j eea and 
was shown through the place by the man- 
ager; I received a letter from Luther 
Taylor; but I did not know that behind 
all these things stood my unseen and 
distant father. 

Meanwhile here is the kind of letters he 
was writing me. The first came soon 
after my arrival: 


Dear Junior: While I was at lunch Wed- 
nesday I got a telegram from New York about 
a little boy I am acquainted with. This little 
boy had got safely to his school in New York, 
and he was a very manly, brave little fellow. 
If you can guess who he is, you may do so. 


Dear Junie Boy: Daddy is mighty glad 
to get your report card showing that your con- 
duct was B, and that, while your whole grade 
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Are You a Business 
Coward ? 


—and—does it show in your pay-check? 


“You’ve had your chance!" It was the 
General Manager speaking... . 

‘“—Two years ago I warned you that 
the only man who could hope to get ahead 
in this organization was the man with 
training. 

““—Merwin was only a bookkeeper then, 
you remember, but in his spare time he 
was studying Higher Accounting. J knew 
what he was doing, and I told you then 
to keep your eye on Merwin. 

*—He's had three raises since you and 
I had that little talk together. He has 
more than doubled his salary—and he 
earns every dollar I pay him. 

“—Last week I recommended him for 
the office of Assistant Treasurer, and at 
the Board Meeting he was elected with- 
out a dissenting vote. I tell you we're 
mighty glad to have him in the group. 

'—But you, Jarvis—I hate to say it— 
you're a business coward. You knew 
what you would have to do to get out of 
the small-pay class. You were simply 
afraid to face the kind of effort and re- 
sponsibility that could get you a substan- 
tial salary. 

*—And now it's too late. We've got 
to cut our overhead, and you're one of 
about three hundred men that we can get 
along without. We could replace the lot 
of you tomorrow. 

“For your own sake, Jarvis, take a 
tip from a man who has been thru the 
mill, and this time get busy and learn to 
do something better than the other fellow. 

*—Qur traffic manager, I don’t mind 
telling you, is drawing better than $100 
a week. Theres a good field for an 
ambitious man—and it's growing. 

“Then there's expert correspondence. 
If we could get a man who could create 
powerful and convincing sales letters and 


could train our people to write that kind . 


of letters, he'd be cheap at $5,000 a year. 
We'd pay him that right off the bat. 
“—Jarvis, there's no end of opportunity 
for the young man in business; but the 
only man who cashes in these days is the 
man with the courage to get special train- 
ing. The offices of this country are sim- 
ply clattered up with business cowards. 
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3 Outstanding Facts 
| About lasalle 
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Founded in 1909. 

Financial resources more than $5,000,000. 

Total LaSalle organization exceeds 1500 
people—the largest and strongest busi- 
ness training institution in the world. 

Responsible for perfecting the "LaSalle 
Problem Method"— recognized as the 
quickest and most practical method of 
business training known to educational 
science. 

Numbers among its students and gradu- 
ates nearly 300,000 business and pro- 
fessional men and women, ranging in 
age from 20 to 70 years. 

Annual enrollment, about 60,000. 

Average age of members, 30 years. 

LaSalle texts used in more than 400 resi- 
dent schools, colleges and universities. 

Laran tained men occupying "aportan? 
positions with ev: arge corporation, 
railroad, and busin ess institution in 
the United States. 

LaSalle Placement Bureau serves student 
and employer without c! e. Scoresof 
Daorpenisadonslóok to La lleformen 
to fill high-grade executive positions. 

Tuition refunded in full on completion of 
course if student is not satisfied with 
training received. 
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It's easy for the man who trains 
—because the business coward 
is thru before he starts." 

* * * * 


Are YOU one of 
several million routine 
men in the United 
States who have been 
drifting along in a 
“low-pay” job, week 
after week, month 
after month— 
always 


wishing for 
more money, 
never acting? 

Are YOU a busi- 
ness coward? 

Nearly 300,000 ambi- 
tious men have asked 
themselves this question during the past 
twelve years—and replied with a ringing 
“NO” In the quiet of their own homes, 
without losing an hour from work or a dollar 
of pay, these men have mastered the prin- 
ciples of business by working out the actual 
problems of business—under the direction of 
some of the ablest business men, in their 
respective fields, in America. Their record 
of achievement, under the “La Salle Problem 
Method,” is one of the most thrilling chap- 
ters in the romance of American business. 
During 3 months’ time, for example, 1,089 
LaSalle members reported salary increases 
resulting from training under the LaSalle 
Problem Method totaling $889,713, an 
average increase per man of 56 per cent. 


These men were able to progress more 
rapidly by means of the LaSalle “Problem 
Method" than they could have done in any 


other way, 
because 
LaSalle, by 
virtue of its 
larger enroll- 
ment, has had 
a wider experi- 
ence in perfect- 
ing methods of 
training men by 
correspondence for 
important positions than 
any other business-training 
institution. 


Furthermore, they have profited from the privilege 
—extended to all LaSalle members—of consulting 
freely with any of its highly sperializėd departments, 
thereby availing themselves of authoritative informa- 
tion and expert counsel covering the entire range of 
modern business practice. This privilege is of prac- 
tical and invaluable assistance to a man in entering 
upon a position of larger responsibilities. It gives 
the LaSalle member an advantage not to be had 
from any other institution. 

Whatever attitude you may have taken in the past 
—and you may, indeed, have never realized that the 
difference between the man who “puts it off" and the 
man who “puts it over" is in the last analysis largely 
a matter of courage—show your determination to 
have done with business cowardice. Face the problem 
of your business future squarely. 

Jithin reach of your right hand is a LaSalle cou- 
pon—and a pen. Ii the pen isn’t handy, a pencil will 
do just as well. The coupon, checked and signed, 
will bring you without obligation a complete outline 
of the training you are interested in, a wealth of evi- 
dence as to what LaSalle training has done for hun- 
dreds of men in circumstances similar to yours, and 
full particulars of our convenient payment plan; also 
your free copy of the inspiring book, “Ten Years’ 

romotion in One.” 

It costs you nothing to get the facts—except the 
exercise of business courage. Will you put it off?— 
or put it over? Mail the coupon NOW. 


LaSalle Extension Universi 


; 
nasser — INQUIRY lon University 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


| Please send me catalog and full information regardi: 
Also a copy of your booklet, '"Ten Years’ 


(Commercial Law 


D industrial Management Effi- 
ciencv- Training for Production 
Managers, Department Heads, and 
all those desiring ‘ruining in the 
48 factors of efliciency. 


CBusiness Letter- Writing: Train- 
ing for positions as Corres 
Mail Sal^s Director, an 
ecutive leiter-writing positions. 


O Banking and Finance: Training 


below. 


| D Business Management: Train- 
ing for Official, Managerial, Sales 
and Executive positions. 
| O Higher Accountancy: Training 
for positions as Auditor, Comp- 
troller, Certified Public Account- 
ant, Cost Accountant, etc. 

D) Trafüc Management—Foreign 
and Domestic: ‘Training for posi- 
tions as Railroad and Industrial 
Traffic Manager, etc. 

| O Railway Accounting and Sta- 
tion Management: Training for 


| Railway Auditors, Comptrollers, for executive 


Accountants, Clerks, Station and Financial 
Agents, Members of Railway and 
Public Utilities Commissions, etc. 


OLaw:TrainingforBar;LL.B.Degree. 
l Name. 


OC. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants: Prepares for State 
Board and Institute examinations. 


Present Position — . 7 . Address 


Dept. 1133-R CHICAGO, ILL. 


the course and service I have marked with an X 
romotion in One," all without obligation to me. 


[Modern Foremanship: Training 
in the direction and handling of in- 
dustrial forces—for Executives, 
Managers, Superintendents, Con- 
tractors, Foremen,Sub-foremen,etc. 

OPersonnel and Employment 
Management: Training for Em- 

loyers, Employment Managers, 
zxecutives, Industrial Engineers. 

DExpert Bookkeeping: Training 
for position as Head Bookkeeper. 

OBusiness English: Training for 
Business Correspondents and 
Copy Writers. 

OCommercial Spanish 

ODEffective Speaking 


ndent, 
all ex- 


tions in Banks 
nstitutions. 
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For the Man of Good Taste 


Scrupulous attention to dress de- 
tails marks the man of distin- 
guished appearance—the lack of it 
frequently mars an otherwise per- 
fect attire. 


The offering of the Kum-a-part 
Kuff Button by exclusive jewelers 
is an authoritative endorsement of 
the correctness and elegance of 
this—the soft cuff's own button. 


"Their efficiency you know. It’s 


time-tested. Whether they're 
clicked open or snapped shut, they 
always cling to the buttonholes. 
This clean-cut, speedy, sure Ameri- 
can way of doing things—combined 
with pattern beauty—makes the 
Kum-a-part Kuff Button appeal to 
men of affairs. 


At Jewelers: Quilitics from $8.50 to 
$25 00 the pair. 
At Men's Stores: Quilittes from 50c up. 
1f the registered name ‘‘Kum-a- 
part” isn't stamped on the inside 
of each button it's not genuine. 


Write for Style Book No. 8 with Correct Dress Chart. 


Tho Baer & Wilde Compa 


im THe city OF state oF 
ATTLEBORO MASSACHUSETTS 


Makers of the Kum-a-part Belt Buckle. 


KP. No, 23728 
Fine eleisenae 
enamel, steriiag 
silver throughont. 
Ver pair $3.50 


No. 129 af 
10 Kt. Green Gold, ' 
engine turned. a» 


Ver pale $13 boxed Dr d 
GOMAPART 
~a snap to button 
Click l 
and its open gò 
\ (0) Snap 


and it's shut 
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was C, you fell down only in Descriptive 
Geography. This may be pretty hard for a 
little bov; but steam up this week and eat those 
new studies up. Now is the time to learn—not 
after a while. ... What kind of shirts did you 
get for yourself? 


Some of the letters, though, breathe a 
arental sternness which is a good thing. 
was very far from perfect and my 
father, I am thankful to say, is not softly 
sentimental. 


You are past the age, Junior, where it is 
excuse enough to say a thing is hard... . Again 
I do not understand some of your reports, or 
the reports of your teachers. Are you playing 
fair with me, boy? 


And once with a certain bitterness: 


I had rather see you dead than have you 
break your solemn word of honor with me. 


But always was that brooding love 
which I only sensed at the time. It comes 
out now, not only in letters to others, but 
to me also. “I worry about you, Junior,” 
he writes, “for fear you will step into the 
street and an automobile or car will kill 
you. 


I HAVE previously touched on the fact 
that my father, in his great wisdom, was 
from the very beginning training me to 
make my way in spite of my handicap, 
training me to ask no odds of life because 
of it. This purpose of his runs through 
all his correspondence, holds this corre- 
spondence together, is its central theme. 

How delicate was his task I now under- 
stand; how many hours of thought and 
brooding he must have given it I now be- 
gin to perceive. To go too far in this,edu- 
cation meant to destroy my confidence, to 
make me shrink from contacts—for I was 
painfully sensitive—to drive’ me within 
myself. Not to go far enough meant to 
weaken my will, to make me dependent 


‘on others, to destroy my self-reliance. 


“Ten years from now,” he writes a 
teacher when I was fourteen years old, 
“ Junior will be facing the world alone, a 
deaf young man. He must have much ex- 
perience and wide acquaintance, or the 
transition from home and school to the 
world will be too great for him to endure. 
He must learn to dance and to mingle 
with others, to take pleasure in society, 
and to hold his own everywhere. Other- 
wise, when the transition comes, I tremble 
for the result to him. You must not let 
him see this letter. Destroy it." 

But again and again in thee letters to 
teachers he writes: “We must not push 
him too far.” Also (and how wise this 
precaution was) there occurs over and 
over the command: “Do not let him see 
this letter. Destroy it.” 

In other words he knew that if I realized 
his own solicitude I might be tempted to 
self-pity. And right here comes in an- 
other element of his wisdom in dealing 
with me. While he discussed my handicap 
with others he never spoke of it to me, 
never admitted it, never allowed me to 
admit it. It is a wonderful thing, now I 
come to think of it, that no one, from 
reading his letters to me, would ever re- 
motely suspect that I was deaf! 

He held up before me always a strict 
standard of conduct and study. “It makes 
me almost sick," he wrote, “when your 
report card comes, showing you in group 
C." But he never failed to praise me 
when I did well. “I am pleased that your 


conduct (A) is that of a. gentleman." 

As soon as he thought it wise (and he 
knew better than anyone else when it was 
wise), he took me from the school for the 
deaf and placed me in a preparatory school 
in Kansas City, where I was the only deaf 
pupil. Herc he employed a tutor for me; 
one who. could sit beside me and from 
whom I could get, by lip-reading, what 
the teacher was saying. 

It was during this period that I received 
some stern letters from him; how much 
suffering it gave him to write them I now 
know. While I was in Kansas City I went 
home every Friday, and here is an extract 
from a letter written in this period: 


I note your conduct is C. You cannot come 
home Friday. And if you do not improve in 
your conduct, I shall punish you whenever you 
do come. 


Such was the letter I received. Yet 
here is what was going on behind the 
scenes, as it were: The time came when I 
really was to go home at last. I was very 
fond of pet squirrels, and my father, in 

lanning for my visit, wrote to a friend of 
fis who was a hunter. “Junior will be 
home in a few days,” he said, “and I am 
anxious to have some young squirrels for 
pets.” Then, evidently fearing that the 
first man might fail, he writes to another, 
telling him, also, to go out and get some 
squirrels, and stating that “Junior will 
be home this week-end.” 

Gradually, because of the standard he 
held up for me, because of his supervision, 
and the kindness of teachers, my work 
among normal boys began to improve. 
Because of his constant watch-care over 
my physical development, and his in- 
sistence that I enter into all athletic 
sports, I made the football team; and the 
catalogues (with my name underscored), 
and the announcement of my graduation, 
with every record pertaining to it, are 
here among the documents he “‘treasures 
more than gold." 


FR the preparatory school in Kansas 
City I went to the University of Mis- 
souri, where I hope soon to graduate. All 
the correspondence connected with my life 
at the university, like all that connected 
with my previous life, is before me. The 
tone has changed now. It is no longer a 
father writing to his "little boy." There 
is now a man-to-man element in it. 

But there is the same sensitiveness to 
my feelings, and the same wisdom. His 
hand is still at the helm of my life; the 
pilot is not yet ready to leave the ship; 
the shoals are not all passed. 

First of all is a long letter to the physical 
director, in which is a history, complete 
and tabulated, of the defects I have had 
and still have, and at the end of the letter 
the inevitable request: “ Do not let Junior 
know I have written you." He does not 
want to embarrass me, now I am grown, 
any more than he wanted to embarrass 
me when I was a lad. There are other 
letters to the president of the university 
and to the heads of the departments; 
letters full of wise suggestions that never 
once border on meddling or interference. 

And there are letters to me, in which he 
still holds up a high standard of conduct 
and scholarship, and takes me to task for 
foolish things. : 

I might say that my father is a man of 
means; that he could give me everything 


"I want some LIFE:SAVERS, p'ease." 
“Yes, ma'am. „What flavor?" 
"Pep-o-mint for Daddy 


an' Wint-o-g'een for me." 


OR play-time or work-time—for young folks 
and old folks— LIFE SAVERS are the 
ideal 5c package candy. 
Their full weight—and they weigh as much as others 
that have no hole—their purity, their appetizing tang 
of genuine mints and spices, their pure tin-foil wrapper 
that is both convenient and protective—all these are 
reasons why you should always ask for them by name 
—LIFE SAVERS. 
The hole is your final identification of the genuine—it 
is put there for your protection. 


Five flavors to suit your particular taste: 
Pep-O-mint Wint-O-green Lic-O-rice 
Cl-O-ve Cinn-O-mon 


MINT PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
Port Chester, N. Y. 
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Today more than 150,000 families are saving 
time, health and money by doing their Gift 
Shopping by mail, at the famous old Salem house 
of Daniel Low & Co., established more than 
half a century ago. 

The Daniel Low 168 page ''Gift Book” is 
sent free on request. It contains illustrations 
-and full descriptions of hundreds of unusual gifts, 
remarkable for their variety, good taste and value. 
Use this book to shop AT HOME, at the very 
lowest prices for good merchandise. 

Send for this '*Gift Book” 


Here are a few suggestions: 


Pie Pl 
Reproduction, Pyrex lining, diam. 
9% in. F1994 3.85. J5185 Pie 
Server, length 10 in., Sterling 
Handle 1.50. T wo special values. 


Don't Park Here 


at the busy man's desk 
Newest and most clever 


metal paper weight, 5 in. 
high. N2585 .60 
Barometer Flower 


Blossoms as the weather. 
Pink when stormy, blue for 
clear. In tiny pat: boxed 
verse, 544 in. high. N246 .50 


Auto Clean-up Kit 


so necessary for motor- 
ing. Realleather case, 
10 in. long, with fine 
whisk broom, soap box 
and towel in pocket. 
L1148 2.25 
The 
Daniel Low 
Diamond 
Book 
Sent free. 
It will 
save 
you 
money § 


Clearsite 
Thermometer 
so easy to read, remind- 
ing one to keep the heat 
down to a healthy tem- 
perature 
and so 
save coal 


Boudoir Night Light 


to give soft glow so much desired; China head, 


rose or blue silk skirt. For reading raise the 
shade. Complete with electric cord N2257 3.85. 
With shade to cover yourself N2258 2.00 


Send for the **Gift Book" today 
Fill in the coupon below and see how easy it 
is to shop from our 168 page “Gift Book" with 
its many suggestions and much saving this Christ- 
mas, FREE. Anunusual display of jewelry, silver, 
leather goods and novelties. We prepay charges, 
satisfaction and safe delivery guaranteed. 
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a 


a young college student desires and never 
feel the difference. Yet he holds me to a 
strict accounting fòr the money I have 
received and spent. If I am to make my 
own way, I must know the value of money. 

“The other day," he writes, “when I 
was in Columbia, I saw two or three 
students, of the loud, cigarette-smoking 
type, hanging about a barber shop, and 
three or four of the same kind shout a 
pool-room. These barber-shop and pool- 
room habitués are the kind that are ex- 
pelled from college and later on expelled 
from the lives of useful and busy men." 

And just one bit of advice: “With it 
all, learn to attend to your own affairs and 
to prse yourself; to detect dishonesty 
and false friendship in those you meet. 
Pick clean, square fellows for friends and 
pick no others.” 

And once again, when I had got into 
some scrape, occurs again the question, 
“Are you playing square with me, boy?" 
My father is a square man: clear-eyed, 
strong. He would burn his arm off before 
he would break his word. He looks into 
your eyes when he talks. I could see him 
looking at me as I read his question. 

And now what has been the result of it 
all? I can hardly tell that without seemin 
to be egotistical. Yet, whatever I am, 
owe to the love and wisdom that has 
watched over me literally every step of 
my way. I may only say that my physi- 
cal defects are all remedied; that I was a 
member of the prep school football team, 
where my ability to read the lips of the 
man next to me, who repeats the signals, 


combined with my quickness, enabled me 
to break up another play and to take the 
ball down-field faster than most. My life 
is yet before me; but I start it, I might 
say, free of handicap. For, though I can- _ 
not hear, I can understand human speech; 
and my own speech, I am told, gives no 
sign of my deafness. 

Had my father been less wise, I might 
very possibly be a burden to society—not 
that, quite, for his wealth would save me, 
and I should never suffer for the necessi- 
ties of life. But my father did not want 
me merely not to suffer. 

“T want him to be a builder, a positive 
force in life" he wrote a teacher. “I 
want him to be a leader." 


I REALIZE now how bitter would be his 
disappointment if he, with his own uncon- 
querable courage, should have to see his 
son fail in the race of life. I know that 
my failure to make a place for myself 
somewhere would be the only thing that 
could break his lion heart. 

I am thankful he placed these records 
before me. Throughout, I have seen him, 
in the rush of business, thinking daily, 
almost hourly, of me. [n no other way 
could I have realized the extent of his love, 
his wisdom, and his patience. There were 
times when it looked as if I would not be 
able to live up to his ambition for me—his 
ambition that I take my place as if 
unhandicapped, in society. 

“My heart is broken for my boy,” he 
wrote once. 

I hope he will never write that again. 


The Great Feud of Talking River 


(Continued from page 41) 


wild denizens had ever heard. Deer sought 
the deepest thickets; rabbits lay palpitating 
in their burrows, while even the coyotes, 
secure enough in their den, whined uneasily 
as they felt their craven souls stirred by the 
noise of titanic combat. 

The cougar’s leap, rapier-like in quick- 
ness, had secured for him the hold he 
sought—the tender under-throat of the 
bear—where his long fangs buried them- 
selves deeply. The hold also permitted 
his great rear cutting claws to be brought 
into play. 


"THE bear likewise gained his desired 
hold—his adversary's body between his 
crushing forearms; but with the cougar's 
teeth buried beneath his jaw he could not 
reach his foe's jugular. Instead, he could 
only crush. 

Immediately after the impact, the 
fighting animals rolled over and over, 
their hind feet ripping at each other's 
vitals. But the cougar, more agile, got in 
his ripping first, and now he skillfully 
slewed his body aside to avoid the mighty 
strokes of the leu hind feet. However, 
the bear's clawsraked himon thigh and ribs, 
while the great forearms squeezed tighter. 

The cougar felt his ribs cracking under 
the pressure, and his efforts grew weaker, 
though the blood from the bear's severed 
arteries blinded him. And, just as the 
king felt the world begin to Mid blackly 
before his eyes, there came a greater, 
redder gush from the bear's throat, and 


the vise-likeforearms relaxed. With a final, 
spasmodic effort the cougar leaped clear. 

The movement thrust the bear to the 
brink, and a convulsive kick of the dying 
beast aided the momentum. A second 
later he shot downward, a black meteor. 

As his tortured lungs refilled with air, 
the cougar's strength returned. He got 
up dizzily and looked about for his foe, 
but the Laz stained crimson, was de- 
serted, save for himself. 

For a minute he lay flat, head between 
his paws, staring out over his domain with 
unseeing eyes, while his breath came in 
great gasps as nature hurried about the 
work of restoring torn tissue. And yet, as 
he lay, his breath suddenly stopped; he 
raised his head, ears pricked toward the 
opposite rim of the gorge. Gone was his 
pain; a pleasant thrill stirred every fiber 
of his body. From across the black void 
had come a sound that was as heavenly 
music; a short, snarling wail, ferociously 
untamed to all but him; yet to his ears 
carrying a seductive sweetness that was 
half reproachful for his absence—the 
November call of a female cougar. 

He staggered to his feet. The spirit of a 
beast triumphant moved him; the victor 
of a worthy battle within the ken of his 
mate. He pointed his red-streaked nose 
toward the zenith, now salmon-fleshed 
with dawn, and voiced a pzean of victory 
that rolled down the canyon, 

All the wild kindred heard—and under- 
stood. A king had regained his kingdom. 
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Actual photo of one of our re- 
built Underwood Typewriters 


uts It on Your Desk 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 


Y J ES, only $3.00 brings you this genuine Typorium Rebuilt Standard Visible Writing Under- 


wood direct from our factory, and then only small monthly payments while you are using 

it makes it yours; or, if convenient, pay cash. Either way, there is a big, very much 
worth while saving, too. Genuine new Underwood parts wherever the wear comes—genuine 
standard four row, single shift key board—thoroughly tested—guaranteed for 5 years. 


e 
surest ee Underwood Standard Typewriter 
you from our big modern n r e ri 
factory (shown below)—the a ^ X y E . : 
larges! typewriter rebuilding Rebuilt like new. Every typewriter is factory rebuilt by typewriter experts. New enamel—new nickeling—new 
plant in the world. lettering—new platen—new key rings—new parts wherever needed—making it impossible for you to tell it from a 
brand new Underwood. An up-to-date machine with two color ribbon, back spacer, stencil device, automatic ribbon 
reverse, tabulator, ete. In addition, we furnish FREE, waterproof cover and a special Touch Typewriter Instruction 
You can learn to operate the Underwood in one day. 


, . 

Easy Payments 10 Days Free Trial 
You don't even have to scrimp and Remember, you don't even have to 
save to pay cash. Instead, you pay buy the machine until you get it 
only a little each month in amounts and have used it on 10 days' free 
so conveniently small that you will trial so that you can see for your- 
hardly notice them, while all the sclf how new it is and how well it 
time you are paving, you will be en- writes. You must be satisfied or 
joying the use of and the profits from dlse the entire transaction will not 
the machine. cost you a single penny. 


Bargain Offer Coupon! 


Now is the time when every dollar saved counts. Let us save you 
many dollars. Don't delay. Get this wonderful easy payment bar- 
gain offer now, so you can send for and be sure of getting your 
Underwood at a big saving—on our easy terms or for cash. 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 
Typewriter Emporium 


A N S d C T d ' il SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 
— L Nu. Montrose and Ravenswood Avenues 
Act Now— Send Coupon | oday* " 2068 Shipman Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Send by return mail Bargain Offer No. 2068 of a Standard Visible Writing 
[|] Underwood. This is not an order and does not obligate me to buy. 


Typewriter Emporium 


SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. B ence mas NO eS ES 
“The Rebuilders of the Underwood” I Street or 


R. F. D. No. BE IEEE PE EIE EAA E AEEA 
Montrose and Ravenswood Aves., Chicago, Ill. 


Post 
Ofe x d oe E ient Sate tes Sat el E a rater 
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“Yow re 
afraid!” 


“I ain’t afraid!” 
“You are.” 

“I ain't." 

“You are.” 


ANGT would have happened next if you 
were a boy? A frightful mix-up. With the 
calm unreasonableness of youth these two boys fought without 
even knowing each other—just as you have fought many a time 
—just because you couldn't help it. 


MARK IWAIN 


25 Volumes: Novels—Boys’ Stories —Humor——Essays — Travel — History 


No wonder our soldiers and sailors like Mark Twain best. No wonder the boys at 
Annapolis told Secretary Daniels that they would rather have Mark Twain than any- 
one else. To them, as to you, Mark Twain is the spirit of undying youth—the spirit 
of real Americanism—for he who came out of that loafing, out-at-elbows, down-at- 
the-heels Mississippi town has passed on to the world the glory of our inspiring 
Americanism—the serious purpose that underlies our laughter—for to Mark Twain 
humor is only incidental, and he has made eternal the: springs of its youth and 
enthusiasm. Take Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer by the hand and go back to 
your own boyhood. 


A Big, Human Soul The Great American 


Perhaps you think you have read a good deal of 
Mark Twain. Are you sure? Have you read all the 
novels? Have you read all the short stories? Have 
you read all the brilliant fighting essays?—all the 
humorous ones and the historical ones? Think of 
it—25 volumes filled with the laughter and the tears 
and the fighting that made Mark Twain so wonder- 
ful. He was a bountiful giver of joy and humor. 
He was yet much more, for, while he laughed with 
the world, his lonely spirit struggled with the sadness 
of human life, and sought to find the key. Beneath 
the laughter is a big, human soul, a big philosopher. 


He was American. He had the idealism of 
America—the humor, the kindliness, the reaching 
toward a bigger thing, the simplicity. In his work 
we find all things, from the ridiculous in ‘‘Huckle- 
berry Finn" to the sublime of “Joan of Arc"— 
the most spiritual book that was ever written 


'in the English language, of serene and lovely 
À man who | 


beauty, as lofty as Joan herself. 
could write two such books as ‘‘Huckleberry Finn” 
and ''Joan of Arc" was sublime in power. His 
youth and his laughter are eternal; his genius will 
never die. 


Original Harper: Sets at SPECIAL PRICE While They Last 


Mark Twain knew what hard times meant—and he wanted everyone in America to own a set of his books, 
So one of the last things he asked Harper & Brothers was that a set be made at so low a price that everyone 
might own it. He said: ‘Don't make fine editions. Don't make editions to sell for $200 and $300 and 


Simply Clip and 
Send This Coupon 
Now—No Money 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY | 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 

Send me, all charges prepaid, the beautiful cloth-bound | 
Harper edition of Mark Twain's Works in 25 volumes. If 

I keep the books, I will remit only $5.00 within a week and | 
only $4 a month for eleven months, thus getting the bene- 
fit of the special Collier Sale price. Otherwise I will, | 
within a week, return the set at your expense. 


Name 


Address. ——— 
Am. 11-21 


Occupation oom — — ———— ——— 


$1000. Make good books, books good to look at and 
easy to read, and make their price low." So Harpers 
made the fine Author's National Edition at a 
ridiculously low price. Now P. F. Collier & Son 
Company, publishers of Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books, have consolidated the subscription book 
business of Harper & Brothers with their own. 
Only a few of the original low-priced Harper sets 
of Mark Twain—the complete Author's National 
Edition—remain on hand and these have been 
transferred to us for quick sale. This is the set of 
Mark Twain you have seen so widely advertised. 


It is the one you have again and again resolved to | 


buy. Here is your last chance, and a chance for a 


big bargain, too, now that the Collier Company has | 


taken these sets over and is closing them out. Very 
few remain. Someone will be disappointed. Let 
it not be you. Act promptly. Act to-day. Sign and 
mail the coupon now. Now—not to-morrow—is 
the time to get your Mark Twain. 


The Family’s Money 


I Saved $4,000 Out 
of a Small Salary 
HAVE four thousand dollars. 

I earned every bit of that, except the 
interest, since 1907. 

Since 1907 I have worked for $60 a 
month, except that two years ago my 
salary was rasied to $80 a. nie and 
last year to $100 a month. 

I have never received any help from 
anyone. In fact, for the first ten years 
of the last fourteen, I had a semi-invalid 
half-sister to support. 

I have lived well. I take in the best 
things which come to my town. I never 
miss the municipal series. I hear the best 
artists and actors. I wear good clothes— 
not flashy, but good. I sometimes take 
trips. I have plenty to eat. I eat at 
about the nicest places in town. 

In 1907 my father died, leaving me to 
care for my invalid sister. Up to that 
time Father had paid all the bills, and I 
had never thought much about the need 
for saving. Eight years before he died he 
had me take out an endowment insurance 
policy for $1,000. The payments were $44 
a year. Father saw to it that I paid the 
premiums. 

When he died the insurance policy had 
twelve years torun. I was determined to 
pay it out, although I did not know how. 

My half-sister had the benefit of an in- 
come of $17 a month from a small trust 
fund left by her mother, and she had the 
right to live in a house held in trust for her 
during her life. We had the use of the 


house and trust fund until she died, in 
1917. I paid all other expenses, including 
taxes and repairs on the house. Since 
1917, I have been relieved of paying this 
or taking care of my sister; but I have 
paid my own room rent, because the house 
went to the institution which was holding 
it in trust. 


MY FIRST impulse to save came in 
meeting the premiums on my endow- 
ment policy. It required the saving of 
$3.66 a month. I pretended my income 
was only $56.33 instead of $60, and found 
that the saving was easy. Then it occurred 
to me I might carry the saving idea a 


| little further. 


I bought two shares of building and 
loan stock. I had to pay $1 a week for 
each share. They were $500 shares. I 
pretended my salary was $48 a month in- 
stead of $56.66, and I paid out the two 
shares of building and loan stock. 

Had I not purchased the two shares of 
building and loan stock I would not have 
been able to save as I did. Because I had 
obligated myself to pay $1 a week for each 
share I had to do it. I could have spent 
the extra money each week, as well as 
other people, but I got along without do- 
ingit. Every dollar I invested in building 
and loan stock began to pay interest as 
soon as I paid it in. I paid it out in 1917, 
the same year my sister died. That build- 
ing and loan money was a godsend. My 
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Two tds of the body bar food 


was not supplying— 


The discovery which must revolutionize 


the selection of the food we eat 


VEN on three plentiful meais 
a day we may be slowly starv- 
ing our vital tissues! 

Thisisthestartling new knowledge 
that is radically changing the order- 
ing of meals in millions of homes. 

We now know that our food is at 
fault if it does not supply two great 
essentials—the life-giving elements 
which build up our body tissues and 
the elements which rid our bodies of 
poisonous waste matter. 

Because these two elements are 
lacking in the meals ofa large portion 
of American families, thousands fall 
off in health, '*grow old young,” and 
perhaps shorten their period of life. 
Statistics show that yearly thou- 
sands of menand women still young 
die of old-age diseases. 

Today millions are securing these 
needed food essentials by adding 
Fleischmann’s Yeast to their regular 
diet. For yeast is the richest known 
source of the newly found vitamine 
which experts maintain is lacking 


elimination of poisonous waste 
matter. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast is not a med- 
icine—it is a food assimilated like 
any other food. Only one precaution: 
if troubled with gas, dissolve the 
yeast first invery hot water. This does 
not affect the efficacy of the yeast. 

Eat 2 to 3 cakes of Fleischmann's 
Yeast daily, beforeorbetween meals. 
Have it on the table at home. Have 
it delivered at your office and eat it 
at your desk. Ask for it at noontime 
at your lunch place. You will like 
its fresh distinctive flavor and the 
clean wholesome taste it leaves in 
your mouth. 

Beware of new and untested yeast 
preparations. The name Fleisch- 
mann is your protection and guar- 
anteeofuniform purity andstrength. 
Place a standing order with your 
grocer for Fleischmann's Yeast and 
get it fresh daily. 

Send 4c in stamps for the 
valuable booklet, *The New 


Laxatives gradually replaced 
by this simple food 


A noted specialist, in his latest book, says 
of fresh, compressed yeast: “‘It should be 
much more frequently given in illness 
in which there is intestinal disturbance 
....” This is especially true in cases 
where the condition requires the con- 
stant use of laxatives. 


Fleischmann's Yeast is a corrective 
food, better suited to the stomach and 
intestines, than laxatives. In tested cases 
normal functions have been restored in 
from 3 days to 5 weeks. Remember that 
Fleischmann's Yeast is not a cathartic; 
it is a food which gradually makes the 
use of laxatives unnecessary. 


Skin disorders cleared up 


Many physicians and hospitals are pre- 
Scribing Fleischmann's Yeast for impur- 
ities of the skin. In one series of tests 
forty-one out of forty-two such cases 
were improved or cured, in some in- 
Stances in a remarkably short time. 


Mail this coupon with 4c in stamps 


in many of our 
foods. 
Fleischmann's 


Eat Fleischmann's 
Yeast spread on 
bread, dissolved in 
water or milk, or 


me Importance of 


Yeast in Diet," to 
cover cost of han- 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
Dept. NN-25, 701 Washington St. 


Yeast stimulates 
digestion, builds up 
the body tissuesand 
keeps the body re- 
sistant to disease. 

In addition, be- 
cause of its fresh- 
ness, it helps the 
intestines in their 


plain. 


dling and mailing. 
Use coupon at the 
right, addressing 
THE FLEISCH- 
MANN COMPANY, 
S| Dept. NN-25, 701 


York. 


ç nr Washington Street, 
P bt gi New York, New 
p^ 


New York, N. Y. i 
Please send me “The New Importance : 


: of Yeast in Diet." 


(Please write plainly) 


i Name 
i Street 


d. -— —c— 
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sister was ill seven months. We had to 
have nurses and pay doctor bills. After 
"A she died I had a break-down, and was un- 
L able to work for three months. With 
X-ray pictures at $10 and examinations 
of the spine at $5, and with nurse bills and 
hospital bills and doctor bills, it just 
"ren away my $1,000. 
ut my insurance money was still ac- 
cumulating. It matured in 1919. I had 
paid in $880 and drew out $1,396. I 
loaned out the $1,396 at eight per cent 
interest. I studied the question over 
quite a little before I decided what to do 
with the money. I could have invested in 
building and loan, bought some preferred 
stock or Liberty bonds. 

Then an opportunity came to lend it at 
eight per cent with gilt-edged security, 
and I lent the money. It has been draw- 
ing interest ever since. Since 1919 I have 
accumulated $1,004 which I added to the 
$1,396 and am now lending $2,400 at 
eight per cent. 

I have one other investment. At the 
end of the war I bought two shares of 
building and loan stock. These two shares 
already had been parey paid for by some- 
one else. I now have $600 invested in 
those two shares. Some day I will draw 
$1,000. 

My property at present consists of 
$2,400 at eight per cent, $600 in building 
and loan and $150 in Liberty bonds. That 
is a total of $3,150. In figuring I saved 
$4,000, I counted in the $1,000 which I 


THE AMERICAN 
| ToBACCO COMPANY 


|. Witt Make Tuis Con- 
TRACT WiTH You. 


I 
| 
| Wack INTo ANY STORE 
IN THe UNITED STATES 
| To-pay AND TRY THE 
LORD SALISBURY 
TURKISH CIGARETTE. 
| SHOULD IT Not AP- 
PEAL To YOUR TASTE 
| THE CLERK WiLL HAND 
| You Back Your Money 
ON THe Spor. 


It Witt Pay You To Try — 
BEcAuse- Ir Is THe ONLY HicH GRADE 
TURKISH CIGARETTE IN THE WoRLD 
THAT SELLS For So Littre Money. 


drew out of building and loan in 1917 and 
spent on sickness. 

It is easy for me to save now. I am 
making $100 a month and, besides, I am 


getting $192 interest annually from my 
loan and a few dollars from my Liberty 
bonds. K. J. FANSHIER 


What Have You Learned 
About Economy in 1921? 


ONE result of the business depression 
during the last year has been the 
reduction in pay that hundreds of 
thousands of people have been called on 
to face. Some of us who developed habits 
of extravagance in the boom times of, and 
immediately after, the war have been 
obliged sharply and suddenly to readjust 
our plans of personal and household ex- 
penditures. If you are one of the number, 
the chances are that you have learned 
lessons in economy that will be valuable 
to all of us.... Just where did you begin 
cutting? What expenditures did you find 
were unnecessary or not worth-while, after 
all? Did you discover some outside 
means of adding to your income—some 
means which many of us could employ if 
we only knew about it? 

Write a definite account of your ex- 
periences in not more than fifteen hun- 
dred words and mail it to us. Don’t make 

our contribution a mere matter of copy- 


y 
ing your budget and pointing out the 
changes you have been forced to make in 


TURKISH CIGARETTE it. Put what you have to say in the form 


of an interesting narrative from which the 
WRAPPED IN AN INEXPENSIVE. MACHINE-MADE PAPER rest of us can get plenty of ‘ * tips." 
PACKAGE TO KEEP QUALITY UP AND PRICE DOWN, Above all, be specific and be constructive! 
Accepted manuscripts will be paid for at 
regular rates. Tue Eprror 


`Z 
7 E 
oN Guarantees by 
Te Js ait. Ct A (Cac: 


" Fih Avenue — which means thot if you dont like LORD SAL'SBURY 
New Youn, N. Cigarettes you can get your money beck from the desler 


Ir Ir SHOULD Happen THAT A DEALER 
ReFuses To Carry Out Our OFFER, 
SEND THE OPEN PackAce WITH THE 
REMAINING CIGARETTES To THE MAIN 
Office Or THE AMERICAN TOBACCO 
Company, Il] FirtH AVENUE, New 
York City, WitH Your NAME Ano 
Appress PLAiNLY Written Ano We 
Witt Seno You Our Check For 
THe Amount You SPENT. 
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Progress and Service 


A nickel a week 


OW many Americans think twice about 

spending five cents a week for some- 
thing they want, or need—even for something 
they do not want, or need? 


A cigar, a carfare, and a package of gum are 
regarded by most people as incidental and 
negligible expenses. 


One of the greatest services of modern civili- 
zation—the placing of perishable meat within 
the reach of more than 100,000,000 Americans, 
without which service present day society 
would crumble into the primitive stages of a 
century ago—costs the average American 
family only about five cents a week as profit. 


It is this service which Swift & Company 
furnishes the people of the nation by taking 
live stock from its widely scattered and dis- 
tant sources throughout the country, turning 
it into meat and useful by-products, and car- 
rying them by a vast, efficient and econom- 
ical system of distribution to cities, towns and 


villages. These are often remote from the 
centers of production, yet every day every 
one may obtain from his dealer any meat that 
suits his fancy or meets his need. It is this 
service which makes it no longer necessary 
for the housewife to keep a barrel of salt pork 
in her cellar. 


Government figures show that the average 
consumption of meat foods in the United 
States during the past five years was 157 
pounds per person, or 707 pounds for the 
average family of 474 persons. 


Our earnings, certified by public accountants 
and subject to audit by the government, were 
thirty-nine hundredths of a cent per pound— 
about five cents a week for the average family. 


Does any other nickel spent for necessity or 
luxury, bring more? 


Packers' profits are too small to be visible in 
the family meat bill. 


Swilt & Company, U. S. A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 40,000 shareholders 
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ENTRAL station electric service is shown at its best when Robbins 
& Myers Motors are used by the customer to deliver the power. 
For this reason, Robbins & Myers Motors are everywhere indorsed 
by central stations, whether in factory use operating machine tools, 
or on household appliances such as washing machines and suction 
sweepers. This high esteem in which the Robbins & Myers product 
is held is the natural outcome of nearly a quarter of a century of 
conscientious effort applied to the manufacture of first-quality motors. 


Made in Springfield, Ohio — Brauttord. Ontario 
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DONT SAY UNDERWEAR ~ SAY MUNSINGWEAR. 


is made for every member of the family. It 
(qn) AU NSING may be had in styles and fabrics suitable for 
ke LA W EAR every age and every occasion and for every 
season of the year. Whether you are tall or 


short, old or young, man, woman, boy or girl, or infant, there is a Munsing- 
wear garment that will give the utmost in service and satisfaction. 


wNNEPOLS THE MUNSINGWEAR CORPORATION xew york 


It is easy to identify 
Victrola instruments 


You can tell them the moment you 
raise the lid and see the trademark 
“Victrola.” You will also see other 
Victor trademarks, as the picture and 
the phrase “His Master's Voice." 

Be sure to get a Victrola instrument, 
for it is the chosen instrument of the 
greatest artists and specially made to 
play their Victor records. 

The Victor trademarks besides being 
your means of identification are also 
your guarantees of quality. Victrola 
instruments are built to give a lifetime 
of service. Look under the lid for the 
Victor trademarks—“ Victrola,” the 
pus and the phrase “His Master's 

oice”—and you can be certain of 
lasting satisfaction. 

Victrola instruments $25 to $1500. 


"HIS MASTERS VOICE“ 


REC US PAT OFF 


This trademark and the trademarked word 
“Victrola” identify all our products. 
under the lid! Look on the label! 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, 
den, N. J. 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N. J. 
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Everybody Wants 


a private stock of good sweets over 
the holidays. Everybody’s taste can be 
suited in the variety of Whitman pack- 
ages of chocolates and confections. 
Place your order with the near-by 
Whitman agency and double the value 
of your gift by selecting an appropriate 


package. 


THE SAMPLER—chocolates and confections selected 
from ten leading Whitman's packages. The box is 
as quaint as the sweets are g 


A FUSSY PACKAGE-nut and hard center choco- 
lates, beautifully boxed. 


SUPER EXTRA chocolates and confections—the qual- 
ity which first made Whitman's famous. 


NUTS, CHOCOLATE COVERED—a rich, delicious 


assortment that enjoys wide popularity. 


PLEASURE ISLAND chocolates in a pirate's chest 
that recalls the romance of R. L. S. 


SALMAGUNDI PACKAGE —super-extra chocolates. 
Metal box lacquered in exquisite mosaic. A gift 
that is sure to charm. 


LIBRARY PACKAGE--shaped like a book. A new 


assortment of chocolates. 


Hand painted round boxes and fancy bags, boxes 
and cases in great variety. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Sole makers of Whitman's Inslantaneous 
Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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Yow ll like E 
Hart Schaffner & Marx clothes 


—for the stylish way they look 

—for the long wear that means 
low cost to you 

—for the guarantee: satisfaction 
or money back 
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Ivory Soap comes in a convenient 
size and form for every purpose 


- Small Cake 
DV) For toilet, bath, nursery, 
IVa i shampoo, fine laundry. Can 
: be divided in two for in- 
dividual toilet use. 


Large Cake 


Especially for laundry 
use. Also preferred by 
many for the bath. 


Ivory Soap Flakes 


Especially for the washbow! 
washing of delicate garments. 
Sample package free on re- 
quest to Division 
18-L, Dept. of 
Home Economics, 
The Procter & 
Gamble Company, 
Per Cincinnati, 

ŽA ee o . Ohio. 


To. E 


Whenever soap comes in contact with ihe skin—use Ivory. 


Tunk of all the little babies who coo with delight every morning 
in their bath because Ivory Soap feels so grateful to their delicate skin. 


Think of all the people who owe their clear, fine-textured complexions 
and soft, lustrous hair to their habit of using Ivory Soap for toilet, 
daily bath and shampoo. 


Think of all the housekeepers whose hands are white and comely 
because they use Ivory Soap for washing dishes and for cleaning. 


Think how much of the clothing in almost every family is laundered 
safely and inexpensively with Ivory Soap. 


Then you will realize how fortunate it is that there is at least one soap 
that has every one of the seven qualities necessary for complete effi- 
ciency, safety and satisfaction in any and all uses. Abundant lather, 
quick rinsing, purity, mildness, whiteness, fragrance and *'it floats" — 
these seven essentials combine to make Ivory the ideal soap. 
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How to Keep Young Mentally 


Alexander Graham Bell gives his rule for self-education, which, 
he says, is a lifelong process. This rule applies to 
everyone and is the mind's *Fountain of Youth" 


LEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, 
the famous scientist and in- 
ventor, will be seventy-five 
years old next March. Yet a 
man who has known him in- 

timately for a number of years recently 
said to me: 

“The most remarkable thing about 
Doctor Bell is that he is younger, in mind, 
than most men of half his age. Mentally, 
he seems to have discovered a Fountain 
of Youth, which keeps him perennially 


By Mary B. Mullett 


asked Doctor Bell what he thought of 
these questions as a test of education. 

“Well,” he said, “I do not understand 
that Mr. Edison intended that they 
should be applied as a universal 'test of 
education.’ They were, rather, a test of 
general information; a guide to the kind 
of reading a man had done; an indication 
of what had interested him. 

“They were intended for a special group. 
But, like thousands of others, [ had 
enough curiosity to try them on myself.” 


“Why should I burden my mind with 
unnecessary details? The important thing 
is to know where to get facts when I do 
need them. The memory is like a store- 
house in which are preserved the accumu- 
lations of years. But we cannot keep each 
item of these accumulations where we can 

ut our hands on it at a moment's notice. 
Those we seldom use will be pushed out 
of sight, or lost. That is not important. 
The essential thing is to know where we 
can get these things again, from outside, if 


alert and vigorous.” 
Not long ago, I spent 


several hours with Doctor. 


Bell; and in his conversa- 
tion that day I think it is 
easy to find the secret of 
how he has kept this mental 
youthfulness. 

It is no exaggeration to 
say that I came away from 
that interview with a sense 
of deep humility. It was 
not because he was the in- 
ventor of the telephone, and 
therefore a great figure in 
the history of the world's 
progress: one does not feel 
"humble" because one is 
not an inventor. 

The thing which was im- 
preuve to me was the way 

e uses the faculties and the 
opportunities which all ot 
us have, but with which we 
do so little. 

A short time after I had 
this interview, I repeated to 
a very able and highly edu- 
cated man Doctor Bell’s 
ideas on how to study and to 
learn. When I had finished, 
this man said with emphasis: 

“If anyone would follow 
that plan consistently, he 
would learn more than he 
would get through any col- 


Lord Northcliffe—a Contributor to 
Next Month's "American Magazine" 


ORD NORTHCLIFFE is the greatest editor and publisher 

in the world. He controls the London “Times,” the Lon- 

don “Daily Mail,” and a hundred other newspapers and 
periodicals. : 

A few months ago we asked Northcliffe to write for Tux 
AMERICAN MacazINE an article entitled “What Interests 
People." We asked him to tell us very simply what he thinks 
people most like to read. This he has done—and what he has 
said will appear in our January number. The article was 
written on the great ship “ Aquitania," upon which Northcliffe 
recently came from England to the United States. When he 
arrived in New York, Northcliffe handed the manuscript to 
your Editor. Here is a reproduction of his signature as it 
appears on the last page of the manuscript: 


d 


For the same number Isaac F. Marcosson has written a 
character sketch of Northcliffe. It is a wonderful story—the 
story of a man who started with nothing and finds himself 
to-day perhaps the most powerful private individual on earth. 
Marcosson calls him “one of the world's greatest experts in 
human nature." Tue Eprror. 


He smiled and shook his head. 


we do happen to need them. 

“We might just as sensi- 
bly try to carry around 
with us, all the time, every 
sort of personal belonging 
for which we might possibly 
have a use sometime. We 
don't think of doing that. 
But we know where we can 
procure such things when 
we want them. 

“The question of what 
facts are important to us 
will largely solve itself; be- 
cause the knowledge which 
is of everyday value to us is 
used so often that it does 
not have a chance to be lost. 

“Possibly I can give you 
an illustration of what seems 
to me a good method of 
study. Some years ago, l 
got hold of a dansi ook 
about teaching the deaf, a 
subject in which [ always 
have been interested. | did 
not understand Spanish, 
but I wanted to read that 
book! So I did read it—but 
by a method of my own. 

“I did not begin by tak- 
ing the book in one hand, a 
Spanish dictionary in the 
other, and looking up every 
word I came to. I read 
straight on for seven or 


lege education. It is the best rule for 
everybody, at any age, and in any walk of 
life, that I have ever heard." 

The talk I had with Doctor Bell was on 
this subject of education. You remember 
the interest aroused last spring by the 
questions which Edison had given to ap- 
plicants for positions in his company. I 


“Tm afraid I did not make a very good 
showing," he went on. “To many of the 
questions | could not give precise answers, 
although I had general knowledge of the 
subjects. But it never has been my cus- 
tom to attempt to memorize facts for 
which 1 had no immediate use. 


eight pages. I could guess at the meaning 
of some words, because I understood 
Latin and French. But, of course, very 
many of the words had no meaning for 
me. 

“I found that some of these words oc- 
curred frequently. So I said to myself: 
“These words must be important ones in 
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These pictures of Alexander Graham Bell, the great scientist and inventor of the telephone, reveal a side of his 
nature that is emphasized by all who know him. As an intimate acquaintance of Doctor Bell said, ''Children 
always cling to him and adore him. Every weak and helpless creature knows instinctively that here is a friend and 
a defender." These photographs were taken at Doctor Bell’s eight-hundred-acre estate in Nova Scotia. The little 
folks are the children of his daughter and his son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor, of Washington, D. C. 


this book.’ And I looked them up in the 
dictionary. 

“Having mastered what seemed to be 
“key words,’ I reread the pages I had just 
gone over. And already the light began 
to come through the crack opened by 
these key words. It illuminated other 
words in the context. And by continuing 
this method I read and understood the 
whole book. ` 

“Now, it seems to me that we can use 
this same method in gaining knowledge 
that will be useful to us, and not mere im- 

ediments. I believe in reading many 

ooks. When I read a book, I try to get 
the main idea clearly in my mind. But I 
do not try to remember all the detailed 
information the book contains. The es- 
sential thing is that I shall remember that 
this information is there. Then I know 
where to get it if I happen to need it. I 
always mark my books. This saves time 
in finding what I want. 

“In reading, or, in fact, in everything 
we do, we come across certain principles, or 
facts, over and over again, just as I came 
across certain words in my Spanish book. 
When that happens, we can be pretty 
confident that dm facts are important 
ones. And it is therefore worth our while 
to try to remember them. 


* But the education of the mind is, after 
all, not a mere question of remembering 
facts which someone else gives us. The 
mind should conduct its own education to 
a larger extent. And it cannot do this 
unless it thinks for itself. A mind that 
does not reason is comparatively useless. 


“I HAVE given the subject of self-educa- 
tion a great deal of thought and have 
evolved what you might call a ‘Rule of 
Three’ in regard to it. The rule is simply 
this: Observe! Remember! Compare! 

“First, observe concrete facts; then use 
the memory of these facts to compare 
them, and to note their likenesses and 
differences. 

“Think that over, and you will see that 
it is the way in which all knowledge is 
gained. The successful business man is 
the one who has observed, remembered, 
and compared the facts of business. All 
the achievements of science have, come 
from doing these three things. The extent 
to which anyone does them will measure 
the extent of his education and of his 
ability to continue to educate himself. 

“The very first essential of any real 
education is to observe. Without that you 
have no material out of which to manu- 
facture knowledge. Remember what you 


have observed. If you do not remember, 


then you have lost the material that you 


gained by observation. Compare the 
facts you ha 
yourself thinking out conclusions. These 
conclusions are real knowledge; and they 
are your own. 

“This was what made John Burroughs 
a great naturalist, Morgan a great finan- 
cier, Napoleon a great general. It is the 
foundation of all education. And the 
wonderful thing about it is that gaining 
an education in this way is not a penance, 
but a delight.” 

Doctor Bell paused to smile reflectively. 

“I think I can prove to you by one 
illustration,” he went on. “I said that I 
believe in reading many books. I do; and 
among those I enjoy are detective stories! 
If you should run across me when I am 
taking a railway journey, the chances are 
that you ould tnd me deep in a ‘Sher- 
lock Holmes’ story, or something of that 
sort. And I am only one of thousands who 
enjoy a good detective yarn. 

" But what is a detective story, if it is 
not a record of observing, remembering, 


and comparing facts—and of then draw- - 


ing conclusions? Practically all of us enjoy 
reading these books, because, while we 
read, we ourselves are all the time ob- 


ve observed; and you will find’ 
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serving, remembering, comparing, and 
trying to draw the correct conclusion. 

: We can pursue knowledge in just the 
same way, and can have even more 
pleasure doing it. The great advantage in 
pursuing knowledge is that we may cap- 
ture something which will contribute to 
the welfare of the world. : 

“In any case we enrich ourselves; we 
open new windows through which to be- 
hold interesting things. Did you ever look 
up a word in the dictionary without gain- 
ing more than the one definition you were 
seeking? I never do. In the definition 
itself, there may be some other word that 
excites my interest and spurs me to look 
that one up too. Or, as I run down the 
page, my eye may light on unfamiliar 
words, with which I want to scrape an 
acquaintance. Or there may be some 
word I have not met for a long time; and I 
pause, as one does on meeting an old 
friend, to brush up my memory of things 
half forgotten. 

“I have the same sort of an experience 
when I start with a fact, or an idea. For 
example, I have been much interested in 
the possibilities of utilizing waste energy 
and waste products. This waste is not 
confined to industry. Think of the illimi- 
table forces of nature which we might con- 
serve and utilize. Think of the sun's light 
and heat, of the wind, the tides! Think of 
the coal we burn, and of the insignificant 
fraction of the energy generated that we 
actually use. There are countless oppor- 


Sid Says 


tunities open to every human being for 
study and experiment in the common 
facts of everyday life. 

“T never tire of studying these facts. I 
realize that I am growing—well, not 
younger, at any rate! I cannot hope to 
work out half the problems in which I am 
interested. So I like to talk to groups of 
young people, and try to stimulate them 
to studv and experiment. But there is no 
reason why this study should be left only 
to the young. Anyone will find it fasci- 
nating; and it may lead to great results. 


“DEP you ever stop to think of the 
amount of heat that is wasted in the 
world? We build a fire in the furnace—and 
most of the heat goes up the chimney! 
We cook our meals—and much of the heat 
serves simply to make our kitchens un- 
comfortably hot. Even after food is 
cooked, or water is boiled, we allow the 
heat to escape by radiation, and the things 
grow cold themselves. 

“Comparatively few persons even put 
a ‘cozy’ on their teapots. They drink 
lukewarm tea, instead. We owe the fire- 
less cooker and the thermos bottle to 
somebody who observed the facts of every- 
day life, and used a knowledge of other 
facts to give us these conveniences. 
People use up fuel to heat the water in 
hot-water boilers supplying the bath- 
room. But the water soon becomes cool 
after the fire goes out. Why not cover the 
boiler with asbestos paper, or some other 
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insulating material, and conserve the 
heat? 

“Tt is a pity that people in general think 
of science as some abstruse and esoteric 
thing, to be understood only by a special 
group. As a matter of fact, everyone has 
some scientific knowledge, and uses it 
more constantly than any other kind of 
knowledge. We cannot perform the sim- 
plest act without having some principle 
of science brought into play. And there 
is nothing of more enthralling interest than 
to study these simple acts and to try to 
learn something from them. 

“A few years ago, I talked to a class of 
students at a manual training school here 
in Washington about just this everyday 
kind of experimenting. 

“I told them, for instance, of how I had 
tried to conserve the heat that is wasted 
by radiation. I had a large tank made 
that would hold a great deal of water, and 
enclosed it in a box, leaving a space three 


_ or four inches wide around the tank. This 


space was filled with wool, and when hot 
water was put into the tank it cooled 
almost as slowly as if it had been in a 
thermos bottle. 

“Then I carried my experiment further: 
Two pipes were led from the tank up 
under the hood of a student lamp. Per- 
haps I may explain that I work and study 
at night. 1 find that I work best if I begin 
about four o’clock in the afternoon. I 
often keep at it, with an intermission for 
dinner, until three (Continued on page 64) 


Do you collect information— 
or only peddle it? 


Remember! 


BSERVE! Compare! is 
Alexander Graham Bell’s ** Rule of Three" for 


Why not carve the words on 


self-education. 


That is 


facts. 


markable men in the world are eternal collectors of 
Roosevelt was. 
A friend of mine has just returned from visiting Lloyd 


So was Lincoln. So is Edison. 


the portals of our schools? ‘Teach them to your children. 
‘They are worth more than the four or five thousand 
dollars it costs to send many boys through college. 


Learn—and follow—that Rule of Three yourself. 
Listen again to Doctor Bell: 


The very first essential of any real education is to observe. 
Without that, you have no material out of which to manufac- 
ture knowledge. Remember what you have observed. If you 
do not remember, then you have lost the material that you 
gained by observation. Compare the facts you have observed; 
and you will find yourself thinking out conclusions. These con- 
clusions are real knowledge; and they are your own. 

This was what made John Burroughs a great naturalist, 
Morgan a great financier, Napoleon a great general. It is the 
foundation of education. 


The observing part of the process is the hardest. 
That is what you must do to get material for knowledge. 
To collect it you must read, study, look about you, ask 
questions. Some people do it—most don’t. Most 
people stop collecting information and start to peddle it. 
It takes humility to ask questions. It is more satisfying 
to the vanity to hand out information. Yet the most re- 


George. He went with the idea of interviewing him. 
He returned with the report that Lloyd George nearly 
wore him out with his eagerness to find out certain 
things. 

Lord Northcliffe, the famous English publisher, is 
another of the world’s greatest listeners. Probably no 
man on earth has had more interesting experiences than 
he. No man could have a better excuse for doing all the 
talking. But he doesn’t. He gets you to tell him what 
you know. 

The next time you are seated in a group of people, 
listening to the sound of your own voice, just say to 
yourself: 

“This is nice music I hear. Ain’t I the grand little 
philanthropist! Always giving—never receiving—when 
it comes to information. I am as rich in knowledge as 
Rockefeller isin money. I don’t need any more. I have 
enough. My head is full of facts. Step up, brother, and 
take one. No, don’t bother to repay me by telling me 
anything in exchange. Nothing you know could possi- 
bly be of use to me.” 
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OTHER sat at her window 
and stared out at the lane 
which led past the cornfield 
to the public road. In her lap 
lay six letters which she had 
just finished reading, and which her thin, 
wrinkled hands still fumbled gently. 

Six. letters in one mail was an unprece- 
dented happening. At first, when she 
had seen Lizzie coming down the lane 
from the rural mail box with her hands 
full of white envelopes, she had felt 
vaguely alarmed. There must be some- 
thing the matter with the children! Then, 
with the letters before her, she remem- 
bered. It was the twenty-eighth of Sep- 
tember. The large calendar, which dis- 
played its great black numerals along 
with a highly colored landscape and the 
name and attributes of the New Salem 
general store from the wall above the 
table, confirmed it. She was eighty years 
old that day. 

It was because an eightieth birthday 
sounded so much older than any of those 
in the seventies, Mother supposed, that 
the children had taken note of it and 
written. Alice would be the one to plan 
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She smiled on them, her eyes full of happy tears as she opened her 


When the 


the little surprise, she decided now, as she 
gazed at the lane. But whether the boys 
had to be reminded or not, it was good to 
hear from them. They didn’t write very 
often. 

She brought her eyes back again to the 
letters and their enclosures. Alice and 
Laura had both sent lace handkerchiefs. 
These would be added to the already large 
and unused supply in the upper bureau 


Came 
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drawer. The boys had all sent bills. She 
had not even noticed the denomination, 
for they would all go into the tin box on 
the mantelpiece. Pank notes are even 
more useless than lace handkerchiefs, at 
eighty. 

But they were good children. They 
wanted to he kind to her. She thought of 
each one as she scanned their letters 
again. Laura’s was full of news of herself 


arms wide. “It’s all right," she assured them, “I ain't a ghost” 


Children 


Home 


Turnbull 


WARD 


E. F. 
and her family: how the children were 
growing up; how busy she was with them 
and her many social duties; how well Will 
was doing in his profession. She enclosed 
a sample of her new evening dress. 

The boys’ letters were all much alike in 
substance: there were five fine lines from 
Joe, the banker; two pages of large scrawl 
from Wesley, who ran a newspaper; and 
one page each from Howard in the state 


capitol, and from John, who taught in a 
college. 

They wished her a happy birthday; 
they were well and very busy; their 
families were all well and very busy (the 
word ‘busy’ seemed somehow to permeate 
the pages!); the weather was beginning to 
seem like fall; they hoped she was well and 
comfortable. So they all ran. 

Alice’s was the tenderest of all, and 


Mother cried a little over it. But not in 
one of them, even in Alice’s, did she find 
the thing for which her eager old eyes 
sought through page after page—a hint 
that one of them was coming soon to see 
her. 

The last visits had been from the girls 
in June. This was September. Not so 
long, and yet days of half idleness go so 
slowly. 

The boys took turns in coming each 
spring for a day. They rather boasted of 
their punctilious performance of this duty. 
To Mother, these visits seemed like curious 
troubled dreams when they were over. 
For days beforehand she followed Lizzie 
about the house, nervously trying to help 
put the already immaculate rooms in a 
more perfect state of readiness. It was 
her hand that gave the bed in the “spare 
room” its final touches: smoothing faint 
wrinkles out here, tucking the spread a 
little tighter there, herself lifting the lid 
of the big blanket box after Lizzie had 
gone down-stairs, and drawing out pains- 
takingly the old silk patchwork quilt 
which she allowed no one but herself to 
fold and unfold, to lay on the foot. 
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The night before the great day she 
never slept much. How could she? Lizzie 
had insisted upon putting sage in the 
chicken dressing, and one of the boys, 
Mother felt sure, did not eat it. Which 
one was it? She racked her brain to re- 
member. 

Then the weather! Henry had not 
finished painting the top buggy, and would 
have to meet the train with the open one. 
If it should be wet to-morrow! She crept 
cautiously out of bed to scan the ‘sky 
again. There were clouds. Her feet were 
cold when she got back in, and her head 
ached a little. She must sleep and be 
ready to enjoy the visit. 

But what about Sims? It seemed too 
bad not to ask him over for supper. He 
always expected it, having grown up with 
the boys. As early as February Sims 
always began making excuses to discuss 
the coming visit. 

* Guess Howard’s about due this year, 
ain’t he? Gosh, I’d like to see Howard! I 
mind when him an’ me used to sit in the 
back seat together at school.” Or per- 
haps, “I s’pose it’s Joe that'll be droppin’ 
in on you this spring? My, I'd give any- 
thing to see Joe. Do you mind when him 
an' me used to run off an' go coon huntin' 
with old Brownie?" 

None of the boys seemed to care much 
about Sims's society now; but he was her 
nearest neighbor and unfailingly kind to 
her. And it pleased him so to come. She 
always decided to ask him “this once 
more." 


BEFORE six o’clock on the morning of 
each of these visits, Mother rose unre- 
freshed, but nervously eager and active. 
She disclaimed all help in getting into her 
black silk dress. She tied her white apron 
with trembling fingers. Then, after a 
hasty breakfast, put on her ‘far-away’ 
glasses and sat down by the window to 
watch the road. Henry, who ran the farm 
and did the outside work of the place, had 
gone to meet the train. 

At last a horse’s head came in sight 
around the curve of the cornfield. Mother 
strained forward 
Lizzie ran to the other window. 

"Aw, that’s Kennedy's milk wagon. 
Now, don’t you go an’ get all excited. 
They ain’t had time to get here yet.” 

After more endless waiting, another 
horse’s head appeared above the corn- 
field. Mother restrained herself but sat 
forward tensely. The horse turned down 
the lane. A man sat beside Henry in the 
open buggy. Lizzie had seen them too, 
and called out, “Here they come.” 

Mother was at the front door when the 
buggy stopped. Her heart beat fast. He 
was here. Her boy, her little boy. She 
saw him as he used to come, whistling in 
from the barn— Then suddenly a 
stranger sprang out, with Henry following 
with the traveling bag. A large stranger, 
grayish of hair and inclined to stoutness, 
smelling of clean, faint, unusual city 
odors. He grasped her in his arms: 

* Why, Mother, you're looking fine! 
Not a day older," he said as he kissed her. 

For that one minute, as she held him, 
he was all hers. 

Then he turned quickly to shake hands 
with Lizzie, who had been the "hired 
girl" while he was still at home, and who 
now, flushed with embarrassment and 
pleasure, was trying to shake hands 


and called Lizzie.. 
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elegantly and at the same time watch that 
Henry did not enter the hall with his 
muddy boots. 

Then there was breakfast for the guest, 
though he assured them a trifle irritably 
that he had eaten on the train and wanted 
nothing more. Mother insisted upon 
pouring his coffee—and spilled it! Lizzie 
exclaimed over the spot on the tablecloth. 
The guest looked bored. Mother slipped 
away to the pantry and laboriously 
reached a jar of preserves which she knew 
Lizzie had forgotten. With her own hands 
she opened them and poured them into 
the little blue pickle dish: which the chil- 
dren had always loved. She brought them 
to the table and presented them at his 
elbow. He waved them lightly aside and 
went on talking to Henry about the crops. 

Mother sat down, hurt, baffled. She 
began to ply him with questions about 
himself and his family, anything to have 
his eyes again upon her. He answered 
them all, enlarged for a few minutes upon 
some of them, then, getting his hat, said 
he believed he would go out and have a 
look at the farm. 

He was gone till noon. 

Mother puttered about restlessly and 
watched the windows. He came in at last 
buoyantly. The old fields were looking 
fine. The new orchard was going to be 
better than the old one. He was hungrier 
than he had been for months. Mother 
beamed, and dinner was almost happy. 

When the meal was ended, however, 
Lizzie was inexorable about the regular 
afternoon nap. Mother had to yield. She 
called to him from her bedroom door. 

“Tl just take a little cat-nap, and then 
we can visit. I'll be fresher then, maybe.” 

“To be sure,” he answered. “You take 
your sleep, and then we'll talk.” 

She woke at two o'clock, startled. She 
had slept a whole hour. She hurried to 
the sitting-room. The house was very 
quiet. Lizzie sat sewing in the sunny 
window. 3 

"Where—where is he?" Mother qua- 
vered. 

“Gone to town,” Lizzie returned calm- 
ly. *Henry took him. He wanted to look 
round the old burg, I guess. They'll be 
back soon." 


] OTHER sat down at her window to 

watch thelane. She watched for two 
hours, then at four o'clock they returned. 
He was faintly apologetic. 

“Had no intention of staying away so 
long. Met some of those old duffers I 
hadn't seen for years, and couldn't get 
away from them. Have a good sleep, 
Mother?" 

Sims arrived. There was supper, and a 
little time afterward in the sitting-room. 
But she was weary, and forgot what she 
had wanted to say. The next morning, 
an early, hasty good-by, and he was gone. 
She watched him out of sight, up the lane, 
and around the cornfield. 

So, with slight variations, the annual 
visit from the boys had gone for years. 
Before Father's death it had been much 
the same. In the last years of his feeble- 
ness, it had moved her strangely to see 
him standing by the window, watching, 
watching them out of sight. She had 
pitied him more than herself. 

Together they had held one great 
longing: to have the children home once, 
all together; all around the table as they 


used to be; all about the fire in the eve- 
ning; all in their old childhood rooms at 
night; once again, all together under the 
old roof with them. his faltering, 
nightly prayers, Father had prayed for it; 
in long conversations at the winter fire, 
under the summer shade of the pear tree 
or at night when they both lay sleepless, 
they had planned for it. 

hey spoke of it to the children, one by 
one. Father wrote eager plans in his 
trembling script for one Thanksgiving, 
then for a Christmas, then for spring, and 
then again and again. Each time a dozen 
valid reasons seemed to keep most of 
them away. There were always expla- 
nations, apologies, and fair promises for 
“another time." 


WHEN the fulfillment came at last, the 
bitter irony of it cut into Mother's 
soul. Father had gone suddenly in the 
night. Lizzie and Henry lived then in the 
small tenant house and Mother was quite 
alone. She had telephoned the telegrams 
to the children herself as soon as she 
realized what had happened. And by the 
next night they were all there—for the 
first time in twenty years, just as she and 
Father had planned—but with Father 
not there to see. 

Through her dazed grief, Mother 
puzzled over it. Not one this time had 
made an excuse. They had come prompt- 
ly, willingly it seemed, when it mattered 
very little, except for the curious comments 
of the neighbors, whether they were all 
there or not. The boys had even stayed 
three days and the girls longer, on pre- 
tense of making arrangements for her. 
But there were few to make. With barely 
visible relief they had agreed to her plan 
of staying on in the old place, with Lizzie 
and Henry to move into the big house 
with her and manage the farm as usual. 

That was ten years ago. In that time, 
Mother had passed from a sturdy acuvity 
to a quietly passive old age. Lately she 
had thought much of the time when she, 
too, would go. She hoped it would be 
quickly and quietly in the night, as Father 
had gone. And she felt no fear. At 
eighty, one lives as it were with one's bag 
ready packed for a long and sudden 
journey. Mother's preparations were all 
made. The simple, serene faith of a life- 
time was with hee still; and, in a more 
literal sense, there lay in the under drawer 
of the bureau the white garments she 
would need for the journey. Lizzie knew 
just where to lay her hand on them quickly. 

There was only one thing Mother 
dreaded. And this dread had increased 
year by year until it had become a dark, 
fixed thing in her consciousness. It was 
the thought that after all the lonely 

ears, lightened only by little glimpses of 
her children, as they came hurriedly, one 
by one, there should be the ioceatierihr 
when she could not enjoy it. 

For they would all come, she knew, 
when Lizzie or Henry would send the 
telegrams, just as they had come before. 
If she could but have them all with her 
now, just once, while she could see them, 
talk to them, listen to them; if she could 
go to sleep one night, knowing that they 
all lay in their old childhood rooms, then 
the rest wouldn't matter. 

To-day, as she turned the letters over 
and over, the dark thought grew darker. 
It ate its way into (Continued on page 75) 


Narrow Escapes of a Great 


Bridge Builder 


Most of them were due to somebody’s carelessness in some small detail. The 
qualities Ralph Modjeski values highest in any man are the 
opposites of negligence and inaccuracy 


NDER the restless waters of 
the St. Lawrence River at 
Quebec, which at that point is 
two hundred feet deep and a 
third of a mile wide, lies the 
relic of a tragic failure. It is a twisted 
tangle of steel weighing thousands of tons. 
Year by year it sinks deeper into the mud. 

Over the river at the same site is the 
monument of an extraordinary achieve- 
ment, the Quebec Bridge, which is the 
greatest bridge of its kind in the world. 

There these two are: the one, 
a colossal example of taking a 
little less pains than was neces- 
sary; the other, a mighty in- 
stance of using the last ounce of 
care and invention. 

The men who built the suc- 
cessful Quebec Bridge were 
picked cautiously from three 
countries. Canada wanted a 
commission composed of a 
Canadian, an Englishman, and 
a representative from the United 
States. And she wanted them 
to be the best bridge builders 
she could get from those coun- 
tries. * 

When these three met in 
their. first conference, it turned 
out that the Canadian was 
French, the Englishman was 
Scotch, and the representative 
from the United States was 
Polish! The  Polish-American 
was the only one of the three 
who remained with the com- 
mission until the completion of 
the mighty task. 

He was Ralph Modjeski. 

Modjeski is the son of a re- 
markable woman. His mother, 
Helen Modjeska, was a famous 
tragedienne. He came with her 
to the United States when he. 
was fifteen years old. And in 
the forty-odd years since then 
he has bridged, among many 
others, the mightiest rivers on 
this continent: the Columbia, 
the Mississippi, and the St. Law- 
rence. Some of these he has 
bridged more than once. And 
not a few of the bridges have 
been built in spite of extra- 
ordinary difficulties. 

'The Quebec Bridge, in some 
respects, surpasses all others 
built by anyone anywhere. It 
measures over all, 3,239 feet. 
It has a cledr span between 
Piers of 1,800 feet. 


Modjeska. 
from a technical college in Paris. 
engineer at Chicago for the past thirty years, and has 
designed and built, or has been the chief engineer of, many 
bridges that have presented difficult and unusual problems. 
Among the rivers he has helped to span are the St. Lawrence, 
Mississippi, East River (at New York City), Columbia, 
Willamette, Crooked River, and so on. 
greatest bridge—now under way—will connect Philadelphia 
and Camden, New Jersey. Mr. Modjeski lives in Chicago 
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The other bridge which most closely 
approaches this is the Forth Bridge, 
across the Firth of Forth in Scotland, 
which has two sections with a clear span 
of 1,700 feet each. The famous suspen- 
sion bridges across the East River in New 
York are considerably shorter- The 
Brooklyn Bridge, for example, has a clear 
span of 1,595 feet; the Manhattan Bridge, 
1,475 feet; and the Williamsburg Bridge, 
1,600 feet. 

Two huge locomotives, followed by 


RALPH MODJESKI 


Born in Poland in 1861, Modjeski came to this country in 
1876 with his mother, the famous tragedienne, Helen 
Later he graduated, at the head of his class, 
He has been consulting 


His latest and 


trains weighing five thousand pounds to 
the foot, can cross the Quebec Bridge at 
the same time on the two tracks, without 
causing a perceptible strain. 

These figures suggest some of the tech- 
nical difficulties that had to be overcome. 
But Modjeski has not built some of the 
greatest bridges on this continent without 
coming to the conclusion that, besides the 
technical problems, there are—in bridge 
building as in everything else—human 
problems, which are of even more im- 
portance. The qualities that 
Modjeski has learned to value 
most in men are the opposites 
of negligence and inaccuracy. 

Bridge building is no parlor 
task. It calls in the first place 
for the highest degree of care in 
planning; and the process of 
construction demands a large 
measure of clever craftsman- 
ship, muscle, and quick think- 
ing. As the great girders of a 
bridge under construction swing 
out over the water, which is 
often dangerous and deep, a 
careless hand or eye, or the 
faulty planning of a careless 
brain, may jeopardize not mere- 
ly a single life, but many lives. 

The first Quebec bridge, . 
when it fell into the St. Law- 
rence, carried to death eighty 
workmen. Modjeski has more 
than once been in the near 
neighborhood of death for him- 
self. He has acquired his dis- 
taste for negligence partly 
through situations in which his 
own life has been endangered: 

On one occasion he was in- 
specting a great bridge over the 
Mississippi, which was nearing 
completion. The work had 
progressed for months, vast 
girders of steel being flung out 
from either bank to approach 
each other in midstream, where 
they must meet with perfect 
accuracy, aligning within the 
fraction of an inch. 

A gap of only twenty-five feet 
remained. It was an exciting 
moment, because the test of 
months of work and of millions 
of dollars spent would come 
when the final girders were 
lowered into place. 

If they fitted perfectly— 
success! If they did not fit, by 
ever so little—failure! 

A plank had been thrown 
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Artist’s drawing of the proposed Camden-Philadelphia Bridge, which when 


completed will have 


the longest suspension span in the world. The cables are to be 30 inches thick, with 16,500 


wires in each. 


It is 380 feet from the water to the top of the main tower. The bridge is designed 


to carry two rapid-transit tracks, two street-car tracks, two footpaths, and a wagon road 


across the twenty-five-foot gap, and 
Modjeski was standing on this plank 
spaeching the progress of the work. The 
yellow waters of the river swirled many 
feet below. 

Directly in front of Modjeski was a 
hand car with a connecting pin on it. The 
pin was a round mass of steel weighing 
nearly a ton! It was about to be picked 
up by the crane and set in position. 
Modjeski, in the meantime, was holding 
to the edge of the car with both hands for 
the sake of safety. 

At that moment, because somebody 
had been negligent in one little detail, the 
huge pin began to roll. And it rolled 

.toward Modjeski! It was impossible for 
him to get out of the way. As the pin 
came nearer to him, he had to release his 
hold on the car to avoid having his hands 
crushed. .The pin rolled off the car and 
crashed through the plank. Plank and pin 
dropped together into the waters far below. 

Modjeski had barely time to grab the 
edge of the car after 
the coupling pin left 
it. And there he 
hung, suspended 
over the Missis- 
sippi, until the 
workmen pulled 
him in. 

“T was at least 
due for a ducking,” 
hesays with a smile. 

Is it any wonder 
that Modjeski, with 
more than one ex- 
[epe of this sort 

ehind him, has a 
distaste for negli- 
gence in every 
shape and form? In 
this case not only 
was his life endan- 
gered: it was also 
necessary to re- 
place, at a cost of 
many dollars and 
expensivedelay,the . 
lost pin. 

At another time, 
and on another 
bridge under con- 
struction, Modjeski 
was standing on another plank, talking 
with his operating engineer. Above them 
rose the steel framework of the bridge. 
The riveters were at work directly over 
their heads. Less than a foot of space 
separated Modjeski from his engineer. 

In the midst of their conversation, 
something shot between them and lodged 
in the plank. An instant /ater, somebody 
aloft shouted needlessly: 
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“Look out below!" 

Examination showed that the object 
which had just fallen was a sharp-pointed 
iron, a foot and a half long, which the 
workmen used to clean rivet holes. 

Again, somebody had been negligent. 
Only by a miracle of chance had the iron, 
dropping like a plummet and with the 
torce of a bullet, failed to kill or seri- 
ously to injure one or the other of the two 
men. 


*NTEGLIGENCE," says Modjeski, “can 
be avoided by anyone who is willing 
to school himself to take pains. Nota very 
severe schooling is seededaither- Ianalyze 
negligence, in most cases where it occurs, 
as merely the habit of thoughtlessness, 
due to failure to appreciate the serious 
consequences of even the slightest slurring 
of effort. The mind sleeps, the eye fails to 
see, the hand slips. 
“Not always are the consequences of 
negligence such as to endanger life, of 


The Quebec Bridge when it was under construction. This bridge has the longest 
span in the world, 1,800 feet in length. The span of Brooklyn Bridge is 1,595 feet long 


course. But always the consequences 
exist, and sometimes they seem out of all 

roportion to the degree of negligence. 

elays occur, which are expensive; or 
materials are lost, and they, also, are 
expensive; or the results appear in some 
other less measurable way. No man who 
neglects the little details of his job, no 
matter what the job may be, can expect 
to go on to a bigger job and do it better. 


The foundations of a successful career—as 
well as those of enduring bridges—cannot 
rest on quicksands. 

“T said that a negligent man can cor- 
rect this fault. I remember an inspector 
who, a number of years ago, was negligent. 
We began to receive letters from clients 
which convinced us of that. 

“This man, it turned out, simply had 
not taken enough thought about his 
work. He had not realized the necessity 
and importance of exact care. When the 
letters from clients were shown to him, he 
took himself in hand, and from that time 
forward there was no serious complaint 
against him on the score of negligence. 

"A man may be inaccurate for the 
same reasons that he is negligent. That 
is, he may simply not take enough care. 
In other cases, the reasons for inaccuracy 
may be quite different." 

ccuracy, as Modjeski understands it, 
was exemplified in the construction at 
Quebec. That bridge has two huge can- 
tilever arms which 
reach out from 
either bank of the 
river and support 
between them the 
suspended center 
span, which alone 
weighs about five 
thousand tons. 

This center span 
was erected com- 
plete on an inlet 
of the St. Law- 
rence a few miles 
from the site of 
the bridge. It was 
set up on barges, 
which were so ar- 
ranged that there 
was no interference 
with the work dur- 
ing tide changes; 
which, by the way, 
are considerable at 
Quebec. 

When the span 
was completed and 
the cantilever arms 
were finished to re- 
ceive it, the barges 
were towed up- 
stream with the span on board. Special 
equipment had been prepared at the bridge, 
and the span was hoisted into place. 
Then the coupling pins designed to fasten 
the two cantilever arms to the two ends of 
the span were slipped in. 

So accurately had the parts been 
planned and machined, that every pin 
was driven home without a hitch. In 
other words, these huge steel parts, some 


of them weighing over a 
hundred tons and machined 
in separate places, had been 
practically perfect. There 
was not the deviation from 
design of even so much as a 
perceptible fraction of an 
inch. 

An achievement of 
sort appears stupendous. It 
is. But the total is merely 
the result of a great number 
of small jobs, each executed 
with unfailing accuracy ac- 
cording to a master plan. 
Even a slight deviation from 
exact measurements would 
prove disastrous in a struc- 
ture like this. « 
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TIS the same,” says Mod- 

jeski, “with everything. 
It happens, to be sure, that 
the results of accuracy or of 
inaccuracy can be measured 
a little more plainly in the 
building of bridges than in 
most other affairs. 

* But any achievement de- 
pends absolutely on how well 
each little necessary job is 
done. That is true, whether 
the job is a bridge, on which 
perhaps thousands of men are 
engaged, or some individual 
task which a man does entirely by him- 
self. 

"A tiny inaccuracy, or slighting the 
work at one point, may endanger the 
whole. It follows that nothing is ever 
‘good enough’ unless it is right, according 
to the standards by which it is to be 
judged. Of course nobody would argue 
that a homemade garden walk must be as 
solid as a city pavement. The standards 
in these two cases are largely different. 


Two views of the 
Crooked River 
Bridge during con- 
struction. The river 
runs through a 
gorge 350 feet deep. 
In the accompany- 
ing article, Mr. 
Modjeski tells how 
the men became 
so careless of dan- 
ger that they would 
"coon'' across a 30- 
foot gap on a 4- 
inch pipe. Walk- 
ing a substantial 
plank, as they are 
doing here, seems 
quite risky enough 
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The bridge across the Mississippi River at Thebes, Illinois. It 
was on this bridge that a huge pin, weighing almost a ton, rolled 
off the hand car and nearly knocked Modjeski into the river 


"Any man who is inaccurate. simply 
because he has not taken the trouble to 
form the habit of accuracy can easily cor- 
rect his fault. But I have known a few 
men who are apparently inaccurate by 
nature; and I doubt if anybody would 
have much success in attempting to cure 
them. Probably they cannot cure, them- 
selves. Some of them are so inaccurate 
that their inaccuracies become farcical. 

“I remember particularly an inaccu- 
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rate engineer. We were 
building a railroad bridge 


across a great river. In the 
course of some of the pre- 
liminary surveys I was in- 


formed by this engineer that 
the water along the north 
bank of the river was four 
feet higher. than along the - 
south bank. He was positive 
of this. He said he had the 
records of his instruments as 
proof. 


F COURSE such a state- 

ment is ridiculous. But 
the engineer accounted for 
the difference in level by a 
specious argument: he said it 
was due to a difference in the 
velocity of the current. He 
claimed that the water along 
the north bank ran so much 
more swiftly that it piled itself 
up four feet higher than the 
sluggish water along the 
south bank! 
* “A few inches might be ac- 
counted for in that way. But 
not four feet! 

“Some mighty costly ex- 
periments have been sup- 
ported in this way by people 
who construct ehiborare theo- 
ries to support false premises. 
I suppose it originates in the wish of a 
man who has made a mistake, and knows 
that he has made it, to ‘save his face.’ 
But I have found the quickest and safest 
way is to admit the error, and get the 
right answer as speedily as possible. 

"'Repeat your measurements,’ I said 
to the engineer I just mentioned. ‘It is 
just possible that some slight error may 
have crept in!’ 

“Of course if (Continued on page 106) 


A person in the office who read this said, 
*Why do I ever complain about anything?" 


'The White Hand at the Window 


A true story 


By James H. McCullough 


A CLEDE is an Illinois village, 
through which the trains for 
Chicago or for New Orleans 
thunder each day. But only a 
few trains of any kind stop at 

the little station. 

If you were a passenger on the Limited, 
in summer you would catch a glimpse of 
houses drowsing among orchard trees. 
In winter, you would see them lying 
lonely and still, under a blanket of snow. 

The houses of the village shelter scarce- 
ly two hundred souls, including men, 
women, and children. Yet La Clede has 


been the scene of a modern fairy tale that | 


combines the charm of fancy and the 
merit of fact. For this fairy tale is true. - 

Until last September, if you had 
watched closely as your train reached the 
village, you might have been lucky enough 
to see a frail, waving hand at the window 
of one of the houses close to the track. Or, 
if it had been night, you might have seen 
a waving light at the same window. Un- 
less you knew the story, you might have 
thought this was only a chance happening. 

But the trainmen of that division knew 
that it was not chance! They had learned 
to watch for the waving hand or light; and 
day or night, winter or summer, year in 
and year out, the signal unfailingly ap- 
peared at that window. The trainmen 
replied by an extra blast ot the whistle, by 
a waving hand, or by a moving light in the 
engine cab or the caboose. 

The story begins on a February day, 
just at dusk, twenty years ago. Six inches 
of snow lay on the ground, and more was 
falling. Through the cloud of flakes and 
the gathering twilight appeared a queer 
couple, shuffling along close to the rail- 
road. 

‘The man was ragged and unshaved, the 
collar of his coat was turned up, and the 
brim of his slouch hat was pulled low. He 
carried a shotgun in his hand. A be- 
draggled dog followed at his heels. 

The woman was as ragged as the man. 
She wore a shawl about her head; and 
behind her she pulled a little wagon. In 
the wagon was a baby girl only about a 
year and a half old, wrapped in a rusty 
overcoat. 

At the point where the railroad crosses 
the east baneh of Dismal Creek, just 
beyond La Clede, the couple found a 
little cabin, deserted for so long that it 
was nearly in ruins. The snow sifted 
through chinks between the logs. The 
door had fallen off. A herd of goats had 
used it as a refuge from storms. 

This queer family spent the night in the 
cabin; and the following day they set out 
to beg food in the neighborhood. ‘The man 
had very little luck. One farmer offered 
to buy the gun and the dog. in order to 
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provide the strangers with a little mone 
to buy some of the things they needed. 

The man refused this offer. He thought 
too much of his dog and his gun! 

The woman, setting off across the 
fields with the baby in her arms, called 
at the.house of Farmer Sprouse, and 
Mother Sprouse took pity on her. She 
gave the woman some' food for herself 
and the baby, and warmed them both in 
front of the kitchen stove. 

Mother Sprouse had had babies of her 
own. But her “babies” were now grown 
man and woman, and both she and her 
husband found that they missed the 

resence of little children about the 

ouse. 

When asked about herself and 
baby, the woman said her name was 
Hogan, and that the baby’s name was 
Elsie. But beyond this she vouchsafed 
very little information. 

"Can your husband chop wood?” asked 
Mother Sprouse. 

The woman admitted, without enthu- 
siasm, that he probably could. 

“Tell him to come over, then, and Ill 
set him to work and pay him for it." 
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BUT the wood chopping that Mr. Hogan 
igs gi to dc was not distinguished by 
energy of purpose, and Mother Sprouse, 
finding him wholly shiftless, was disgusted. 
She urged the woman to leave him, and to 
bring her baby and stay indefinitely at 
their house, where it might have good food 
and decent attention. But the woman 
replied that she liked her husband well 
enough. She meant to stick by him. 

For four or five days the couple remained 
in the dilapidated cabin by Dismal Creek. 
They begged a little, worked a little, 
hunted a little. And then they prepared 
to move on. 

Farmer Sprouse and Mother Sprouse, 
however, were not inclined to resign the 
baby, in which they had taken an interest, 
to the apparently ,hopeless future that 
seemed to await the father and mother. 

"Leave the baby with us," they sug- 
gested. “We'll a opt her and see that 
she gets good care.’ 

Only a day or so before, the man had 
retused money for his gun and his dog. But 
the woman seemed relieved to give away 
her baby, without exacting the price of so 
much as a “Thank you!" 

She and her husband hastily scrawled 
their names at the bottom of a paper re- 
leasing their rights in the little girl. Then 
they tramped off through the snow. The 
mother did not trouble to give her baby 
a last kiss or even a backward look. 

'The man, upon leaving, was given an 
envelope addressed to Farmer Sprouse. 

“When vou. get settled," said the 


latter, “write and let us hear from you.” 

But they never wrote. 

Whence, out of the snowstorm, this 
luckless couple had come was never told. 
Where they went was never discovered. 
But as the result of their chance choice of 
the tiny cabin for a night's lodging, Elsie 
May Hogan, or Elsie Sprouse, as she 
came to be known, exchanged her hap- 
hazard wanderings for a good home. 

Robert Sprouse and his” wife have 
always lived in or near the village of La 
Clede. Robert Sprouse, in fact, was one 
of the workmen who helped to lay the 
tracks for the railroad through the village 
when it was constructed. He volunteered 
and served throughout the Civil War. 
When it ended, he bought a farm close to 
the railroad. It was covered with virgin 
timber. At the time he made his purchase, 
and for years afterwar l, wood was the fuel 
used for the locomotives; and he cleared 
his land at a good profit, cutting his trees 
into firewood an ! selling it to the railroad. 
After his land was cleared, he farmed and 
pastured it, saved the money that he 
earned, and in the course of years became 
comfortably well-to-do as measured by 
the standards of his neighbors. ] 

In the meantime, Elsie was growing up. 

Nothing particularly eventful hap- 
pened in her life until she was fifteen years 
old. Then, however, she began to be 
aware that her parents who had vanished, 
leaving her nothing in the way of worldly 
goods except the meager clothing that she 
wore, had provided her with another and 
far from desirable heritage. 


PROBABLY it was a Heritage that she 
owed in part to cruel exposure. No 
one seems able to say precisely what the 
heritage is. At any rate, it assumed the 
form of an illness that compelled Elsie to 
take to her bed, leaving her school, her 
friends, and the freedom of out-of-doors. 
For six years she was a bedfast invalid. : 

At first she cried bitterly about this 
new and strange helplessness. She felt 
that it was cruelly unfair. Sometimes her 
friends came to see her, but there were 
long, tedious hours between their visits. 
She was lonely. There was a time when 
she did not care much whether she lived 
or died. It seemed, indeed, almost better 
to die than to give up all that she was 
required to give up. 

he days wore into weeks, the weeks 
into inoniths; and the months turned into 
years. 

In the course of time, Elsie’s early re- 
bellion passed. Lying on her bed, much 
of the time all alone, she managed to 
create a new world of interest. Out of 
what seemed at first the complete wreck 
of her Lfe, she created opportunities for a 
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eculiar sort of service and usefulness. 
“Isie, well, was known to only a narrow 
circle of neighbors and friends in La Clede. 
But Elsie, ill, was able to carry a message 
of good cheer and courage to hundreds 
outside of that narrow circle. 

It was a little more than two years ago 
that Robert Sprouse, Elsie's foster-father, 
gave up his farm. For years he had lived 
‘within a stone's throw of the railroad. 
But his new home, in the village of La 
Clede, was even closer to the track. 

From her bed by the window in the new 
house, Elsie could lie and watch the 
trains go by. She was close enough even 
to distinguish. the features of the train- 
men. And this was pleasant for her. It 
gave her a closer contact with that out- 
side world, the privileges of which were 
denied to her. Pale, frail, but smiling, she 
watched the long fruit trains bound for 
Chicago from far-away New Orleans. She 
watched the slow coal trains, from the 
mines south of her home. She watched 
the swift passenger trains that passed like 
a breath of strong wind. 

Although La Cledeisso tiny that it means 
little to the railroad, the railroad means 
much to La Clede. It is the liv- 
ing artery that links the village 
with the busy world. It brings 
mail, and news, and friends, and 
a flavor of remote, desirable 
places. The railroad, therefore, 
occupies a large place in the 
thoughts of those whose home is 
La Clede. Many of the village 
and farm boys, eager to explore 
the world that drops below the 
horizon, elect to work on the rail- 
road. 

After she became ill, some of 
the boys whom Elsie knew started 
to work for the railroad. Occa- 
sionally she saw them when their 
trains passed. It was natural for 
her to drop her crocheting for a 
moment—she was forever work- 
ing over some new design—and to 
wave her hand. 


OMETIMES their trains 

passed at night. Elsie was 
usually awake, no matter what 
the hour, and it troubled her that 
she could not greet her friends as 
they passed, and let them know 
that, even though everyone else 
was asleep, she was awake and 
thinking of them. 

At last it occurred to her to 
strike matches and to wave them 
slowly back and forth across the window. 
She tried it. Her friends saw and under- 
stood, and they returned the signals in 
kind. Box after box of matches was con- 
sumed by the little invalid in flashing 
these friendly greetings across the night. 

Other trainmen than Elsie’s friends, of 
course, saw the signals and asked about 
them. They were told the story. And it 
gave them a thiill, as they passed in the 
dusk of evening, or at early dawn, or in 
the still hours of night, to think that one 
who could not go wherever she pleased, 
as they did, could yet continue unfailingly 
her cheery greetings. 

Often, long after midnight, when the 
countryside was fast asleep, some train 
sweeping up from the mysterious South 
passed the little house in La Clede, and 
the invalid's match flared in the window. 


at the Window, by James H. 


Although they did not know her, the men 
who ran these trains and had learned 
Elsie's story also began to wave to her. 
Soon it became a custom in which 
every engineer, every fireman, every 
brakeman, every conductor joined. They 
made it a point not to forget; for if the 
waving of a hand could cheer her, as her 
waving cheered them, they felt that it 
was very little indeed to give. 
As time went on, the men began to 
throw off little gifts for Elsie: a news- 
aper, or a magazine, or a box of goodies. 
lhey told their wives and daughters and 
friends about her; and the latter fixed up 
boxes of fruit and candy and other things; 
so that scarcely a day passed without 
some token of their friendship. 
Christmas, 1920, drew near. Engineer 
Bates was one of those who had been 
articularly touched by Elsie’s signals. 
TR had more reason than some of the 
others to feel a strong sympathy for her, 
because his wife was also an invalid and 
he knew something of the monotony of 
the long days and sleepless nights. And 
he said to Firemàn Barber, who had 


fired with him for a long time: 


“Im going to make that little girl a 
Christmas present.” 

Others heard of what Engineer Bates 
planned to do. His idea spread. Pres- 
ently all the trainmen on the division 
knew of it, and they were all of one mind 
—to play Santa Claus to the little in- 
valid whose cheerfulness had been an 
inspiration to them day and. night for 
more than a year. 

'The men told the management what 
they wished to do. All arrangements 
were made. And on the day before 
Christmas, passenger train Number 1— 
which is one of those aristocratic through 
trains that the people of La Clede know 
only by a shriek of the whistle, a roar, 
and a cloud of dust—made an unsched- 
uled stop north of the La Clede station, 
in front of Robert Sprouse’s house. 
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Eight men and women—the litter the 
wives of trainmen—climbed off. From 
the baggage car they unloaded numerous 
packages, and carried them across to the 
little house with the window that had 
become so familiar to them. There were 
a score of presents: a Navajo blanket, a 
bath robe, pocket flashlights—to replace 
Elsie's matches—and a booklet in which 
were written the names of the one hun- 
dred and ninety-two trainmen who were 
the givers. 
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But: more important than all other gifts, 
was a wheel chair. They lifted Elsie 

into it, wrapped her new robes around her, 
and for almost the first time in six years 
she left her room. There were tears in 
more eyes than one as she sat on the front 
porch of her father’s little house, watching 
the sunlight glistening on the snow, and 
trying to say the words that would thank 
them for their kindness. 

Thus did the Santa Claus of this fairy 
tale find his way to Elsie, the invalid. 

But it meant more to Elsie than the 
coming of Santa Claus. There came to 
her, also, a realization which was like the 
coming to fruit of a barren tree. 
After all the tired years Elsie saw 
that even she could spread cheer 
and courage among those whom 
she saw for but a moment each 
day. She saw that she need not 
be hopeless for herself, if she 
could do this for others. 

Once, (Continued on page 71) 


At the left is Elsie Sprouse— 
“smiling Elsie’’ we ought to call 
her. From its beginning in 
storm and darkness, to the chap- 
ter which was written last Christ- 
mas, her story is one which every- 
body will love to read. Below, 
are Father Sprouse and Mother 
Sprouse, who took into their 
hearts and their home the little 
waif whom nobody else seemed 
to want, but who brought cheer 
to them and to many others 
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A Railway President Who Began 
As a “Printer’s Devil” 


Harry E. Byram, head of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
system, started as a poor boy, and is glad of it 


N GALESBURG, Illinois, a little over 
forty years ago, the employees on the 
local paper, the Galesburg “ Republi- 
can-Register,” used to sign the pay 
roll every week. At the top of the 

list was the business manager’s name, with 
the amount of his salary—twenty-five 
dollars a week. At the bottom of the list 
was the name of the office boy, or printer’s 
devil. His wages were one 
dollar and a half a week. 

‘The name written there, 
at the bottom, was Harry 
E. Byram. But the print- 
er’s devil of those days is 
now the president oF the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
St. Paul Railway, a system 
comprising over ten thou- 
sand miles of track, and 
with sixty thousand em- 
ployees when operating with 
a full complement of men. 

He was thirteen years old 
when he quit school and got 
his dollar-and-a-half job on 
the paper; and he did this 
because even that small ex- 
Ua income was welcome in 
the Byram household. His 
father was a workingman; 
and all wages, in those days, 
were low. ‘The home was 
small and boasted no lux- 
uries. 

But if you think that the 
boy pitied himself then be- 
cause he had to go to work, or 
that he looks back now with 
any regret on that score, 
you are mistaken! He was 
sitting at a very important- 
looking desk, in the New 
York office of his railway, 
when I asked him some- 
thing of the sort; and his 
answer was a laugh, un- 
mistakably sincere. ‘Then 
he said: 

“If I were a boy again 
and, knowing what I know 
now, could choose the con- 
ditions under which I was 
to grow up, I would choose 
the very ones under which I did grow up. 
I was thirteen when I went to work. The 
average college man is nearer twenty- 
three when he goes to work. I am not say- 
ing anything against a college education. 
I believe a college education is a great 
asset. But it is a fact that those ten vears, 
from thirteen to twenty-three, are the ones 
in which we learn most easily, rapidly, and 
enthusiastically. 
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By Allan Harding 


“That is the time when we absorb 
knowledge unconsciously and almost with- 
out effort. If a boy is poor, and has to 
begin early to earn his living, he can 
hardly help knowing more about work 
and about business when he is twenty- 
three than the man who is just leaving 
school at that age. We talk about educa- 
tional advantages; and they do exist. But 


. Who is the Real Financier 


in Your Family? 


"FT XHE real financiers,” says Mr. 
Byram, "are the wives of men 
who are making their way. I know; 
because l've seen how my mother 
managed, and how lots of other capa- 
ble, thrifty, energetic women have 
managed. The husband brings his 
pay to his wife and turns it over to 

er; except that she probably lets 
him have a little spending money, 
for tobacco or something like that. 
Then she pays the bills. She has 
donea deal of figuring, and planning, 
and scraping, to keep those bills 
down, so that she can put aside 
something as savings. I have a pro- 
found respect and admiration for 
those women. They mean more to 
this country than any othér class of 
citizens." 


t 
there is more than one kind of education. 
And when it comes to a practical educa- 
tion for a practical business career, the 
poor bov gets a good manv vears' start, 
simply because he is poor. 

“As printer's devil, I had a chance to 
learn a good deal. The news of the world 
came into the office and I picked up a lot 
of information. I learned to set type; and 
that taught me accuracy in spelling. After 


a while they let me set up the ‘dead stuff,’ 
stuff that we took from other papers and 
kept on hand to use when we needed it. 
I read it as I set it up, and that added to 
my general information. So | was getting 
some knowledge as I went along. 

“I worked there three years, by which 
time my wages had risen to three dollars 
and a half a week! Then, when I was 
sixteen, I got a job as call 
boy with the Chicago, Bur- 
lington, and Quincy Rail- 
road at sixteen dollars and 
fifty cents a month. 1 
worked all night; a twelve- 
hour shift, seven days a 
week, 

“All boys seem to love a 
railroad, and I was no ex- 
ception. ‘There were no 
telephones then, so 1 had to 
go around to the homes of 
the men who did not have 
regular runs, and notify 
them whenever they were 
to take a train out. Some- 
times I'd have twenty-five 
“calls”? to make during the 
night. 

“It was rather spcoky 
sometimes—especially when 
I had to go by the cemetery. 
We had board sidewalks in 
those days; and in winter 
the cold would make them 
crack with a noise like a 
pistol shot. In a big storm, 
or with the thermometer 
below zero and a blizzard 
raging, it wasn't any fun 
for me! But that sort of 
thing doesn't hurt a boy. Ic 
helps him. 

“I stayed on that job 
over three years, and 
learned a good deal about 
railroading. Any wide- 
awake boy would. I watched 
the movement of trains, 
heard the men talk matters 
over, Saw the orders thev 
received, found how they 
were carried out. I learned 
many things then, as call 
bov, that are useful to me now as president 
of a road. 

* Most important of all, I knew the 
men, knew their families, had an under- 
standing of their conditions and their 
point of view; because their conditions 
and their point of view were my own. As 
a result, 1 know now the difference be- 
tween shiftlessness, laziness, and incom- 
petence, on the (Continued on page 116) 
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Harry E. Byram 


MR. BYRAM was born in Galesburg, Illinois, fifty- 
six years ago, and went to work as a “‘printer’s devil” 
when he was thirteen. At sixteen he became a call boy 
for the Burlington railroad. After teaching himself 
shorthand he got a position as stenographer in Chicago. 
Next he was clerk, and later chief clerk, with the 
Great Northern Railway at St. Paul. 


He became assistant general superintendent of the 
Montana Central; then was made superintendent of 
the Cascade division of the Great Northern. After 
steadily advancing from one position of importance to 
another, he became, about four years ago, president of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railroad, one of 
the most important rail systems in the country. 
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GEORGE ARLISS was born in 
1868, in London, where his father 
was a printer and publisher, and 
where the son, at eighteen, began his 
stage career as a "super." In 1901 
he made his first appearance in this 
country; and for more than fifteen 
years he has played only in America. 
Mr. Arliss i$ one of the most dis- 
tinguished of livirig actors, especially 
famous for his masterly work in 
“The Devil,” “Disraeli,” .“‘Hamil- 
ton," ''Poldekin," and other plays. 
In “The Green Goddess," which has 
been running a year in New York, he 
has had an extraordinary success. 


Photos by 
White Studio, N. Y. 


Photo by James & Bushnell, Seattle 


THE picture above shows Mr. Arliss in the róle of “ Disraeli.” 
The one at the left shows him as the Rajah of Rukh, in “The 
Green Goddess"—the play in which he is now appearing. The 
story is this: A British airplane is wrecked among the moun- 
tains near the Rajah’s capital; and the occupants—two British 
officers and the wife of one of them— are menaced by the natives, 
who are enraged because the English have executed two of their 
countrymen. The Rajah, who has spent much time in England, 
rescues them and entertains them with exquisite courtesy in his 
palace. But he admits to them that they are to be sacrificed, the 
next day, to the Green Goddess—the local deity—to satisfy his 
people’s and his own demand for revenge. In a thrilling scene, 
one of the officers uses the Rajah’s wireless equipment to get a 
message through to India. And, just as the English are about 
to be put to death, a British airplane arrives and saves them. 


The Story of a Great Actor 


George Arliss won out after years of training; and he declares that 
any achievement is more substantial, more permanent, and is 
accomplished more easily, if it does not come too quickly 


HE mere mention of George 

Arliss brings up instantly certain 

ineffaceable pictures of him. Per- 

haps the most unforgettable of 

these memory pictures are those 
which show him as he was in “The 
Devil,” in “Disraeli,” and as he now is 
in “The Green Goddess.” 

But for the very reason that these vivid 
impressions of him on the stage leap so 
quickly before one, it is hard to think of 
him as George Arliss, the man. The public 
knows little about his own 

rsonality or about his life 

fore he became famous. 

In telling of that earlier 
period, he said of one por- 
tion of it: “That year was 
perhaps the most important 
one of my working life.” 
Yet we know really nothing 
of that vital year, or of his 
whole period of preparation. 

e have seen only his 
record of achievement. And 
the secret of that record lies 
back in his youth. 

Try to imagine yourself 
sitting opposite him, as I’ 
did, in the “green room" of 
the Booth Theatre, in New 
York. He is very slender, 
very quiet in his move- 
ments, very simple and sin- 
cere in his manner, quick 
to'smile—and his smile is 
marvelously expressive. He 
did not talk of what he has 
achieved, but went back 
willingly and with the keen- 
est interest to the time when 
he was learning how to 
achieve. 

You cannot help liking 
such a man. Not once, 
until I asked him about 
them, did he refer to any 
of the róles he has played 
with such distinction. He 
never spoke of having “‘cre- 
ated” this part, or of having had "an 
extraordinary success” in that one— 
phrases which are constantly recurring 
in the conversation of many actors. 

In the unaffected simplicity with which 
he told his story, as well as in the story 
itself, were the factors which go to make 
u rge Arliss: thoughtfulness, sim- 
vicis. humor, originality, imagination— 
they are all there, in the man and the 
great artist. 

“In all my life," he said, smiling, “I 
have had only two ideas about what I 
wanted to do. When I was five or six 

ears old, my great ambition was to be a 
us conductor in London, where I was 
born. But that desire was short-lived; 
for I certainly was not more than seven 


particular form of my ambition. 


matician. 


By Keene Sumner 


when the theatre superseded the London 
bus in my imagination. 

“Since that time I never have wanted 
to be anything but an actor. There have 
been some changes as to details, to be sure. 
When I was seven, I wanted to become a 
clown in a pantomime. As I outgrew the 
clown’s costume, which was my most 
cherished possession, I outgrew also that 

ut 
always, from the time I was a child, I 
have known that the stage of the theatre 


When Did You Do Your 
Most Important Work? 


* Y CANNOT put too much emphasis on the need 

of thorough preparation," said Mr. Arliss. 
* We are very likely to speak of a man's period 
of later achievement as 'the time when he is doing 
his most important work.’ That is a mistake. 
His most important work has been done, probably, 
long before anything has been heard of 


His later achievements are largely the results of 


that work. ... 

“One never stops studying and trying to perfect 
what one is doing. When one has learned to add, 
subtract, and multiply, one is not a higher mathe- 
But if one attempted higher mathe- 
matics without knowing how to add, subtract, and 
multiply—well, that is manifestly absurd. Yet it 
is what a great many people attempt to do, if it 
is a question of work instead of mathematics. I 
don’t care what kind of work a person is doing, 
it will be more substantial, more confident, and 
immeasurably easier, if it rests on a foundation 
of experience and thorough preparation. 
few quick successes are permanent.” 


was the only stage on which I wanted to 
make a career for myself. 

* How I came by this idea is a mystery, 
for my family had no connection with the 
theatre. My father was a printer and 
|i en either he nor my mother 

ew anything of the stage, except as 
they saw it from the audience. Yet I 
turned to it as instinctively as if the love 
of it had come to me through generations 
of stage folk. 

“I don't want to give the impression 
that I had any do-or-die determination 
to become a great actor, or swore to my- 
self that I would set the theatrical 
Thames on fire. Quite probably that sort 
of iron resolve might help a person to 
reach a high goal. But the simple truth 


is that I had no such far-reaching ambi- 
tion. 

* You might say that I took my goals— 
such as they were—along with me. They 
were near ones; always just a little way 
off. I never said to myself, ‘I’m going to 
become a great actor some day!’ I was 
interested in doing the immediate thing— 
and in getting a chance to do the next 
thing, a step further on. 

“With the exception of one period, 
when I éncouhitefed. a sort of stone wall 
in my path, this progress 
from one near goal to 
another proceeded very sim- 
ply and naturally. I'll tell 

u about the stone wall 
ater. ` 
“I dare say that all of us 

can look back to some 

trivial event which actually 
determined our course of 
life, perhaps for years after- 
ward. In my case, this 
chance influence came 
through a little party which 
my parents gave for us 
children when I was about 
. fourteen years old. 
"Among the invited 
guests was one of our cous- 
ins; and he asked if he 
might bring two boy friends 
with him. ,Of course we 
told him this would be all 
right, especially as he said 
that he and his two friends 
. would put on a little pla; 
for us. As for me, when 
learned that these young 
strangers were the sons of 

a well-known musical com- 

edy actress they became the 

overshadowing feature of 
the party. 

“When the day arrived, 
the two boys appeared; but 
my cousin couldn’t come. 

So there we were: our little 

stage arranged, our expec- 
tations on tiptoe—and no play! We were 
gloomily discussing the situation, when 
one of the boys said to me: 

**[ wonder if you couldn't fill in.’ 

"You see? It was merely a series of 
small chance happenings, yet they affected 
my life for years. i 

“In spite of many secret misgivings, I 
eagerly accepted the invitation to "Rl in; 
and, after some coaching from the two 
boys, we gave the little play. I remember 
the title was ‘Mrs. Bottlewasher’s Apart- 
ment.’ Of course, it wasn’t possible for 
me to learn lines and cues. The dialogue 
had to be impromptu; but we managed 
fairly well. 

“The important result was that we 
formed a little. (Continued on page 92) 
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him. 


Very 


Mr. Kosofsky 1s the largest 


dealer 


in second-hand clothing in the world 


Second-Hand Clothing— 
Who Sells and Who Buys It 


SUPPOSE that the second-hand 

clothing dealer is the only tradesman 

in captivity whose patronage in- 

cludes the multimillionaire on the 

avenue and the poor little shopgirl 
in the furnished room—not to mention 
all the other kinds of people between the 
top and bottom crusts of the social pie. 
We get intimate peeks at life from every 
angle. Some of it is amusing, some of it 
tragic, and some of it, I am sorry to say, 
mean. 

You would be surprised at the tre- 
mendous amount of discarded clothing 
that is being bought and sold to-day. In 
New York City alone the 
amount runs into many mil- 
lions of dollars. I cannot give 
exact figures, but I am judging 
from the fact that in my own 
stores we disposed of more than 
three quarters of a million 
dollars’ worth of goods last year. 
And there are literally hun- 
dreds of other dealers. 

Who sells all this apparel and 
who buys it? I could almost 
answer, "Everybody." But 
that wouldn't be quite true. 
Our best individual source of 
supply is the rich society leader, 
who wears an expensive gown 
two or three times, and then 
gets rid of it. 

Next to the society woman 
comes the actress, whose calling 
requires a continual succession 
of new costumes, both for the 
stage and the street. Also, we 
have a big trade with the gay 
swarm of butterflies whom men 
dine and wine and buy gowns, 
hats, and furs for—and then 
forget. They are the most 
profitable customers, for they 
sell things for a song. They 
just don’t care. 

Men do not sell their clothing 
as freely as women. But they 
are likely to get closer to the 
purchase price, for men’s wear 
does not go out of style so 
quickly. Our principal supply 
of male attire comes from 
society people and from busi- 
ness and professional men whose 
earnings range upward from 
ten thousand dollars a year. 

These sources account for 
about half the things we put 
on sale. The other half—in my 
own case, at least—is composed 
of samples and soiled or shop- 
worn goods from the exclusive 
shops and stores. Such goods 
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dollars. 


By Aaron Kosofsky 


can be bought very cheaply. After clean- 
ing, they are practically as good as new. 

Our best customers for this discarded 
apparel are the business girl, the poor but 
ambitious motion picture actress, and 
young ladies who are just breaking into 
the theatre by way of the chorus. In 
addition, we sell thousands of dollars’ 
worth of clothing to the wives of postmen, 
policemen, firemen, and other civil service 
and municipal employees—many of whom 
are underpaid. Teachers also, are good 
customers. And we are a haven of refuge 
to all men and women who possess large 
families and who earn small 


wages. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY REGAL STUDIO 
Born of a family that had been engaged for generations in 
buying and selling discarded apparel, Mr. Kosofsky started 
his own shop at the age of ten, paying his first rent with 
money he had saved as a newsboy. Six years later, when he 
had managed to save two thousand dollars, he joined the 
Klondike gold rush—only. to have his earnings swept away 
when a ship which he had loaded with goods and provisions 
was wrecked off Cape Nome. Returning to New York, Mr. 
Kosofsky became one of the most important retail fur 
merchants in the country. Over-expanding, he was wiped 
out in the panic of 1907. Following this second reverse, he 
again became a dealer in second-hand clothing, doing a 
business last year of more than three quarters of a million 

Recently he took a twenty-one-year lease on 

almost a whole block in the heart of New York, for the 

purpose of opening a ''second-hand department store” 


But the business girl comes first. Last 
year I spent nearly forty thousand dollars 
in advertisements aimed directly at her. 
Lots of you fairly well-to-do city folks 
have wondered how the shopgirl and 
stenographer, with wages from fifteen to 
twenty-five dollars a week, manage to 
dress more expensively than your own 
children. We dealers could help to clear 
up this puzzle for you. 

For twelve or fifteen dollars she may get 
a gown or frock which cost originally from 
one hundred and twenty-five to two hun- 
dred dollars. Silk stockings, sold to some 
millionaire's wife for fifteen dollars, she 
may be able to purchase for 
seventy-five cents. Of course, 
they often need a little darning, 
or a little “catching up" with 
needle and thread. Frequently 
we sell perfectly good pumps, 
slippers, and shoes for less than 
one dollar. Dealers can afford 
to do this, for when we buy a 
gown, the footwear to match it 
is often “thrown in." 

So the next time you notice 
a telephone girl or a filing clerk 
dressed like a millionaire's 
daughter, don't look at her 
suspiciously. Maybe she patron- 
izes the second-hand dealer. 

Customers of another type 
are becoming rapidly more 
common. These are the wives 
of well-to-do men—women who 
spend their leisure hours at 
bridge, poker, and other extrav- 
agant pastimes. Thereby they 
contract “debts of honor” that 
they are afraid to tell their 
husbands about. To meet these 
obligations one of these women 
may buy a frock or gown from 
the second-hand man for thirty 
or forty dollars, and inform her 
husband that it cost two hun- 
dred dollars. Such women are 
always cautioning our sales- 
ladies to give a certain fictitious 
price as the value of the gar- 
ment they are buying—if any 
man ever comes in to ask about 
1t. 

We had a good laugh the 
other day at one of these 
women, who nearly allowed 
herself to be trapped. She had 
bought a dress and was anxious 
to get a tur piece. The fur was 
so expensive, however, that she 
didn't dare get it without talk- 
ing the matter over with her 
husband. The next morning the 
two of them showed up. It 
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appeared that the husband insisted on 
seeing the proposed purchase. 

In the course of the inspection the man 
suddenly remarked to the salesgirl: 

“You folks charged my wife too much 
for that last gown." 

* How can you say that?" replied the 
irl. *It was a bargain for twenty-five 
ollars." 

“Twenty-five dollars!” cried the man, 
looking sharply at his wife; “you told me 
you paid a hundred.” 

The woman never batted an eye. 

"You're. referring, dese? addreding 
the salesgirl—‘‘to the little summer 
frock that I bought from you several 
weeks ago. Isn’t that so?” 

The girl caught onto the 
situation and did her part 
toward averting a domestic 
tragedy. 
“Sure,” she said. ““Wasn’t 
that the one you were talk- 
ing about all the time?” 

Some, of the complica- 
tions arising from second- 
hand apparel are innocent 
and unavoidable. Not long 
ago a lady got from one of 
my stores a remarkably 
handsome evening gown 
that had belonged to one of 
the most famous women 
opera stars in the world 
to-day. <A few evenings 
later she wore it at a bril- 
liant affair, largely attended 
by leading theatrical and 
professional people. 


N THE course of the 
`a evening she was examining 
a piece of tapestry on the 
wall when a hand fell 
familiarly on her shoulder 
and a deep male voice said: 

*My dear, I've 
lookingfor you everywhere." 

She turned in an aston- 
ishment that instantly be- 
came mutual. The man 
was the husband of the 
opera star and, recognizing 
the gown, had supposed the 
woman wearing it was his 
wife. . 

Some of the leading pro- 
ducers of musical comedies have arrayed 
their most brilliant choruses in second- 
hand clothing. À costumer, attending the 
performance, might estimate the total 
value of the apparel seen on the stage at 

rhaps fifteen thousand dollars. Instead, 
it was probably bought at a second-hand 
store for not more than one thousand 
dollars. 7 

A motion picture "extra," who earns 
only five dollars or ten dollars a day in 
her semi-occasional engagements, must 
have a varied and good-looking wardrobe. 
She cannot afford to buy these things at 
the market price. The dealer in discarded 
SOLAR is a veritable fairy godfather to 

er. 

One famous film star, whose name is 
now seen at the big movie houses on 


Broadway, started her career with the 


sole assets of a pretty face and figure. 
She could not act. A certain woman 
dealer in second-hand clothes taught her 
to wear gowns that would accentuate her 
good points before the camera. She 


learned to wear yellow, which photo- 
graphs well, and black and white—which 
is always strikingly reproduced by the 
camera. Also, she was shown that soft, 
clinging gowns suited her type better than 
more severely tailored things. In her 
most advantageous setting she eventually 
won real success. 

Not infrequently we dealers come upon 
cross-sections of life that have all the 
pathos of tragedy. On almost any sum- 
mer evening, if you were to walk through 
the Greenwich Village section of New 
York City, you might come across a sad- 
faced woman, with drooping shoulders 
and trailing skirts, her eyes always bent 


Society Women Who Sell 


Their Old Clothes | 


*FTHE practice of selling their cast-off clothing 
to dealers is very common among New 
York's society women," says Mr. Kosofsky. "I 
believe that a goodly majority of them follow it; 
although there are many, of course, who give their 
discarded apparel to poor relatives or to charitable 
organizations. But in the last few years I have 
noticed a tendency toward economy on the part 
of these ladies. Where they would formerly wear 
an evening gown, with its accompanying slippers 
and hose, once or twice, and then discard it, they 
are likely to-day to use it several times. 
*"The average wealthy society woman calls in 
"the second-hand dealer two or three times a sea- 
son. Almost invariably she sends for him when 
she returns from Palm Beach, Bermuda, Newport, 
and other winter and summer resorts. Then there 
is a general clearing out of the apparel she wore 
when away from town. 
"Many wealthy women will not deal directly 
with the second-hand man. Instead, they send 
Fifi, the French maid, or James, the butler, to do 
the bargaining. Usually the butler and maid 
drive better bargains than Madame would drive 
erself.”” 


toward the ground. Her hair is dressed in 
the fashion of bygone days. 
taffeta bow, brown with dust, is pinned 
above the nape of her neck. A hat of the 
"Gibson Girl" period rests on a full 
coiffure. Her dress is tight-waisted and 
full-skirted—in the mode of twenty-five 
years ago. 

Two decades back that woman's name 
meant a lot to New York's ''first-night- 
ers." To-day you never hear of it. No 
one knows just what happened. It may 
have been a domestic tragedy or a shat- 
tered faith. Anyway, she suddenly 
stopped acting. 

ventually, this woman dropped from 
sight. When she reappeared, five or ten 
years later, she was still wearing the pre- 
vailing fashions of the days of her pros- 
erity. Since then she has never changed. 
To-day she is a frequent visitor to second- 
hand shops, where she is always seeking 
gowns of that old-time period. She 
seldom finds any, so she seldom buys. 
But she has such a sweet, gentle, ab- 
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stracted air that the dealers always treat 
her with courtesy. 

Occasionally Hee comes to one of my 
stores the wife of a former high official in 
one of the departments of the New York 
City Government. Years ago I used to 
buy discarded clothing from her and her 
husband. Then the man was found 
guilty of malfeasance in office and forced 
out. From that time their fortunes 
steadily waned. Now she comes to my 
shop as a buyer, not a seller—and neither 
of us can ever forget the contrast. 

Every bit of clothing the second-hand 
dealer buys is cleaned, repaired, and, if 
necessary, remodeled before it is sold. It 
usually costs four or five 
dollars to fix up an evenin 
gown worth three hundr 
dollars or four hundred dol- 
lars. Cheaper gowns and 
frocks are made salable for 
about a dollar apiece. Men's 
suits are always pressed and 
repaired. 


MANY foreign women 

with large familles are 
practically dependent on the 
second-hand clothes man. 
They buy cheap gowns and 
make them over into dresses 
for their little girls. Men’s 
silk shirts, which- often go 
for a song, are fixed over 
into blouses. More than 
two hundred of these wom- 
en will often attend an 
auction sale of old apparel. 
They come early ana bring 
their lunches, because they 
are afraid of losing their 
seats and bargains. 

Perhaps you know women 

who have for auction sales 
a passion amounting almost 

"to a mania. In our own 
business we run across this 
same type. Once having 
formed the habit of buying 
or selling, they become 
chronic “repeaters.” I know 
well-dressed and cultured 
women wae into our 
stores every day just to say, 
“What have Sou that i 
new?" 

Most of the goods we get from these 
customers is so far in the forefront of 
fashion that it is still quite in style when 
we sell it again. Yet this is not always the 
case. Following the death of some aged 
grandmother or other relative, we are 
sometimes asked to purchase beautiful old 

arments of the style of the last century. 

hese are usually wedding gowns or “first 
ball” dresses which the deceased member 
of the family had been treasuring for 
years because of the sentiment attached 
to them. There is practically no sale for 
these garments. We buy them for the 
trimmings—which may be costly lace, or 
heavy jet, or expensive pearl embroider- 
ies—all of which were much more common 
a generation or two ago. 

t is the custom of many second-hand 
dealers to follow up the death notices in 
the newspaper and to mail to members of 
the stricken family a circular containing 
an offer to buy the clothing of the de- 
parted. I have found that husbands are 
seldom as ready (Continued on page 122) 


Presently he felt her head upon his shoulder, and suffered agonies of embarrassment. 
After a time he mustered courage to look down at her face. She was fast asleep 


The Doctor Uses a Strange 


Weapon 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 
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R. SEPTIMUS GREW was al- 
together too bashful to ask 
questions, especially about a 
irl; and therefore, though he 

had been in North Dorset a 

matter of two months and had seen her 

not less than five times, he knew nothing 
whatever about her. 

He saw her first riding a horse of quality 
in a breakneck fashion which quite upset 
him. If she continued to ride like that she 
would come to harm, and then he would 
be called in to patch hér up! He blushed 
at the idea. 

But in the midst of these worries an 
actual event occurred which took his com- 
plete time and attention: Young Miles 
Crandall stopped a runaway team, and 
emerged from the adventure, with a 
fractured leg, a number of splintered ribs 
and a concussion of the brain. The brain 
cleared up with reasonable promptness, 
but broken bones insist upon a reasonable 
time for healing. As the patient improved 
physically, Doctor Septimus was worried to 
note a lowering of his morale. He became 
gloomy, dispirited, morose. AR 

A.more brusque, less diffident physician 
than Doctor Grew might have plunged 
straight to the heart of the matter by 
direct questions. Doctor Septimus could 
only worry, and wish he knew what it was 
that troubled the young man. 

One day, after Miles had been im- 
prisoned in various casts and splints for a 
matter of a month, he asked suddenly, 
"Where's Maidy Brooks?” 

“I— Why, I don't know,” said Doctor 
Septimus.» : 

‘Here I’ve been flat on my back a 
month . . . and she hasn't even ... . asked 
after me." 

"Um. Do you...er... want her to ask 
after you?" 

Miles glared. “We were 
married,” he said. 

“So. ... So.” 

‘Nobody. knew it, but her and me. We 
weren’t ready to tell yet—mostly on ac- 
count of her brothers." 


NEXT day, in Orrin Butters's store, 
DoctorSeptimus heard her name again. 

“Maidy Brooks hain’t drove in,” said 
Orrin, “for more'n a month." 

“ Jason and ’Lysses drove in yestiddy,” 
said Hannah Porter's Third. ‘‘Hector 
wa'n't with 'em." f 

" Allus used to travel together," said 
Orrin Butters. "Seems like they allus 
leave one to home now, for some reason 
or "nother." 

“Who are these men, and who is Maidy 
Brooks?" asked Doctor Septimus in his 
diffident, hesitant way. "I...don't seem 
to have... met them." 

“You hain't," said Orrin shortly. 
“Three brothers and a sister they be, and 


going to be 


Maidy as cunnin' and pleasant-spoke a 
girl as you'd want to see." 

Doctor Septimus nodded. 

“The Three Big Men—that's Jason and 

Ulysses and Hector—is hard citizens. 
Drinkin', roarin', rampagin' fellers, give 
up to deviltry—to sich an extent that Old 

an Brooks showed 'em the door five 
year back; and when he come to die las' 
winter, it was found he'd cut ’em off with 
five dollars apiece, and lef’ the hull of his 
money to Maidy." 

“But his body wa'n't carried out of the 
front door 'fore they come in through the 
back door," said Old Man Fox. 

* And they been livin' off Maidy ever 

“since,” said Hannah Porter's Third. 

**S-s-sh," warned Old Man Fox, who 
sat close to the door, ‘“‘ Here comes Jason 
and Hector this minute." 


"HERE was an instant suspension of 

- # conversation in the store, and that sort 
of hush which plainly tells a newcomer he 
has been under discussion. Doctor Septi- 
mus saw two huge young men enter the 
doot, saw them scowl upon the assembled 
citizens of North Dorset without speaking 
to any—and he did not like their faces. 
They were splendid creatures, each a full 
three inches over the six-foot mark, hand- 
some in a lawless, dangerous way. 

“ Mail," said one of them shortly. 

The other tossed a paper upon the 
counter: ‘‘Here’s a list of goods we want. 
We'll wait for you to put them up." His 
voice and speech showed the effects of 
education and contact with the world. 

“ And get a move on you,” said the other. 

Orrin tossed the slip back on the counter. 
“Folks hain’t obliged to buy in this store 
if they don’t like my way of runnin’ it, and 
I hain’t obliged to sell if I don’t like folks’ 
way of buyin’. If you want anythin’ here, 
jest keep a civil tongue in your head." 

“ Now, now, Orrin," said Jason, “keep 
your fur down." 

“Nobody can come in here full of licker 
and. order me around," said Orrin. 

_ “Heh!” said Grandpa Topping; “hain’t 
seen Maidy fer some time. Where’s she 
keepin’ herself?” 

Hector wheeled upon the old man 
savagely. “None of your business," he 
said. “Keep your infernal gossiping 
tongues off our family, or—” 

Jason touched his brother’s arm, and 
interjected suavely, “Maidy’s not as well 
as she might be.’ 

“Sick, eh?” said Hannah’s Third. 
* What's ailin’ her?" 

Jason shrugged his shoulders, but did 
not reply. Doctor Septimus cleared his 
throat. 

“Er...doI understand the... young 
lady is ill?” 

“Who the devil are you?" demanded 
Hector. 


“I am Doctor Grew,” said Septimus. 

“Well, Doctor, mind your own busi- 
ness.” 

“TI... Iwas. Illness is... my business. 
Has the young lady had .. . medical 
attention?" 

“All she needs. You can't drum up any 
business in our family." 

Orrin went about filling the order with 
provocative deliberation, which seemed to 
amuse Jason while it enraged his brother 
Hector. At last the goods were piled on 
the counter and the two big men removed 
them to their wagon and drove away. 

That was the starting point ol the 
rumors and whisperings that grew in 
magnitude and increased in strength 
throughout North Dorset during the next 
week. Something sinister was taking placé 
out at Brooks's Foolishness! The Three 
Big Men were plotting to seize their 
sister's inheritance.’ That, said rumor, 
was why one of them remained always at 
home while two went abroad. ‘Keepin’ 
Maidy pris'ner or suthin'," was the ver- 
dict. “ Maybe calc'late to pizen her, or do 
away with her some way or ’nother.” 

Everybody believed it, but nobody 
made a move to verify suspicion or to 
relieve the girl from danger. Doctor 
Septimus sat about and worried and 
wriggled. If ehings were not as they 
should be, some machinery should be set 
in motion, the law invoked, to protect 
Maidy Brooks, but he did not yet know 
North Dorset. He did not know that a 
year before the town had remained supine 
while it watched the dark, saturnine 
Martha Clark bring her husband to death 
by slow poison. North Dorset knew. It 
whispered and threatened—but that was 
all. Martha Clark's husband was laid in 
his grave, and the widow disappeared 
with a certain cook from the lumber 
camps. That was all. There was no in- 
quiry, no autopsy. ... It was characteris- 
tic of North Dorset. 


“ER things are wrong out at that 
house," Doctor Septimus said, “why 
doesn’t somebody do something?” 

“W-al...er...us folks is give to 
tendin’ to our own concerns. Uh-huh. 
Make bad blood if we was to meddle.” 

Septimus considered the matter. There 
was nothing tangible upon which to take 
action. 

But when he found his patient restless, 
with fever, in a condition which might 
well become dangerous, Doctor Septimus 
came to regard Maidy Brooks as one of 
the symptoms of his case, a symptom 
which required treatment. 

Three several times he: drove past 
Brooks's Foolishness slowly, and scruti- 


` nized the huge, unsightly mansion. It sat 


far back from the road just where the 
mountain merged into the lowland of the 
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She could not have spoken. Events were too imminent. When her brother turned to go out of the door 


valley. It had a square, forbidding look, 
an appearance of severity and inhospi- 
tality—but that was all. Blinds were shut 
on the first floor, and there was no sign of 
life. The doctor did not stop. He could 
find no excuse. 

Next day a tin peddler, much bruised 
and battered, drove into town and related 
how he had stopped at the big house on his 
lawful occupation, and had been set upon 
by a huge man who seemed to be mad or 
drunken, and thrown over the fence into 
the road. That evening Doctor Septimus 


called upon the Reverend Mr. Hickok. 

The tall, spare, ascetic-featured old 
man admitted him to the study. “Well, 
young man?" he said in a manner calcu- 
lated not to put Septimus at his ease. 

“Why ...er... I thought she might be 
a... patient of yours." 

“A patient of mine! Who?” 

“I mean a... parishioner... or what- 
ever the term is—Maidy Brooks.” 

“She is. What follows?” 

“Well... er... do you make a practice 
of... calling on your parishioners?” 


“You’ve been listening to this gabble 
about town.” 

“T have.” 

“Young man,” said the Reverend.Mr. 
Hickok, ‘‘so have I—and I am uneasy. 
To-morrow I will call and put an end to 
this uncertainty.” 

The minister kept his word. But he re- 
turned to North Dorset two hours later 
still flushed with wrath, and outraged as 
only an exceedingly dignified man may be 
outraged. He stopped before the doctor’s 
office and ran stiffly from his carriage to: 
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with his mm he could not fail to see this strange man who had appeared from nowhere, to serve her 


the door. This was an event to be dis- 
cussed by North Dorset for weeks. 

“Unbelievable! Outrageous!” he said 
hoarsely, patting his hands together in his 
agitation. “My cloth has been insulted.” 

“Did... you see the young lady?” 

“I did not. I reached no farther than 
the door. I rang the bell, sir, and Hector 
Brooks answered. 

*** Get out of here,’ said he. 

“<I am Miss Maidy's pastor,’ said I. ‘I 
am told she is ill. I demand to be allowed 
to see her.’ 


“*Get out of here,’ said he, ‘or you'll 
be demanding something out of the other 
side of your mouth—’ He applied a pro- 
fane epithet. ‘We don’t want any sneak- 
ing sky-pilots crawling in here to visit our 
sister. . . . Git And thereupon, sir, he 
whirled me around, seized my collar in his 
great paw, and propelled me down the 
steps and out of the gate. It was humiliat- 
ing; it was—” 

* Yes—yes," said Septimus; "but... 
er . . . nothing was hurt except your 
feelings." ] 


“Young man," said the Reverend Mr. 
Hickok, “devils work is being done. I 
am sure of it. Those men would slay one 
of God's creatures for a drink of rum—and 
the fortune which Miss Maidy inherited 
amounts to upward of a hundred thousand 
dollars?" 

Doctor Grew clasped and unclasped his 
hands, and wriggled his long, thin legs. 
“T... guess I’ll have to... do something," 
he said unhappily. 

That night Docker Septimus placed 
under the seat of (Continued on page 125) 


sensitiveness —And 


ROBABLY more real suffering 
is caused by sensitiveness than 
by any other one thing. Fevers 
, and toothaches, and all sorts of 
“wounds and bruises and putri- 
fying sores,” contribute to the torture of 
man; but not all of them, no, nor all the 
ticks and jiggers that bore under his skin, 
the crawling insects that bite him, the 
germs that propagate in his insides, the 
teachers’ whips that perhaps beat him 
when young, and the policemen’s clubs 
that possibly drub him when old, can 
equal in their wretchedness-producing 
capariiy the disease called Sensitiveness. 
ensitiveness has no pity. Its motto is 
“women and children first.” Just look 
over its list of victims and, if you have 
tears, prepare to shed them now. 

Item: Children—crawling off to the 
attic to weep alone, sobbing themselves 
_to sleep, tortured day and night by 
arrows nobody meant to fling, miserable 
not only because of the actual thorns 
which abound in this untoward world, but 
also because of a myriad imaginary 
spikes and pins and pincers their twisted 
fancy multiplies. 

What woman, reading these lines, does 
not recall times in her girlhood when she 
writhed upon the rack of sensitiveness? 
She looks back now, and smiles to think 
how foolish and causeless it all was; but 
it was real enough to the child. And 
anguish is anguish, whether it rises from 
fact or fancy. 

I can remember in my boyhood times 
when I walked among my elders, even 
those that loved me, and it seemed as if 
they threw salt into my open wounds. 

I remember once there was a preacher 
at our house for dinner. It was hundreds 
of yeats ago, and I could not have been 
over six or seven. After the meal was 
over, and my father and the preacher 
were sitting conversing at the table, I, 
who had left the board, came back to it 
and took a piece of food from my plate 
and ate, it standing. Whereupon, this 
parson sharply reproved me for my bad 
manners, informing me that I should 
finish my eating at the table and not come 
back to pick and peck. 

He was unquestionably right; and m 
manners were surely bad. But oh! how 
hated that man! hy had he pointed me 
out, to humiliate me? What business was 
it of his? He was not my father. The scar 
he made on my soul pains me yet, when 
the wipd is in the east. 

Who shall write that tragedy of chil- 
dren’s, torture? Even in the most well- 
meaning of households are they not often 
made to feel that they are in the way? 
We are most conscientious about teaching 
our little ones politeness—but how rarely 
are we polite to them! I often marvel at 
the magnanimity and loyalty of children. 
How they must suffer, in their utterly 
dependent and helpless position, because 
of their really unkind treatment by 
thoughtless adults. 

Happy childhood! Mine was not. Yet 
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it was nobody's fault, except my own and 
the nature of things. And what I say here 
will doubtless be agreed to by the ma- 
jority of my readers; that, in a perfectl 
decent and respectable family, wit 
father, mother and brothers quite up to 
the average in culture and humaneness, 
l often underwent the torments of the 
damned, agonizing far more exquisitely 
and desperately than I ever have since 
reaching manhood, and all for no reason 
at all except—sensitiveness. If | can say 
anything, therefore, that may help cure 
this vast, dumb hurt of human hearts, it 
ought to be worth-while. 


I HAPPEN to have on my desk a letter a 
girl wrote to me, which states the case 
more fully and exactly than I could create 
it in fiction; because the girl is writing 
about herself and from a red-hot heart. 
It is a genuine letter, and it is worth 
reading. I showed it to a literary man of 
my acquaintance, and he pronounced it 
*a marvelous human document." You 
will think so, too, I am sure. 
Here it is: 


Mentally and spiritually, I'm on my death- 
bed; physically, I'm alive. icannot ask anyone 
whom I know personally to save the life of the 
“real me," but I'm going to ask you to be my 
doctor. I know you are busy, and have numer- 
ous problems of your own; but I'm at the point 
where I've either got to find the path out of 
this chaos of my soul or else die. So I'm going 
to try to tell you about my tróuble and then 
beg your advice. 

il a college girl of eighteen. I feel like a 
woman of thirty who has the burdens of the 
world resting on her shoulders. In my present 
state, death is the one thing which appeals to 
me most. A sweet appeal for eighteen, is it 
not? If I had the courage, I'd pull the trigger of 
a gun—but I haven't. I’m a weakling, a 
morbid, supersensitive neurasthenic. I don't 
intend being that sort of person any longer. 
Either I'll ind a way to change myself, or else 
I'll find courage to play with a revolver. 

I think I'll tell you what heredity and en- 
vironment have done for me, and then you will 
see what I've got to fight against: I've always 
been too sensitive and proud. When a tin 
child, my mother would say something which 
would hurt till my heart felt as though it 
would shrivel and die. I would not let her know 
how I felt, for anything. I would go off by 
myself and abandon myself in a frenzy of grief 
—for the time I would be practically out of my 
head—clutching the air and writhing around 
as though a hot flame were playing over me. I 
often thought of self-destruction, but was then, 
as I am now, too cowardly to make my thoughts 
become actu:.'ities. At those times I would 
wonder why. my mother wasn’t like other 
girls’—why she didn’t try to understand and 
love and help me. If it hadn’t been for m 
kitten, which I loved passionately, I think 
should have passed away from pure misery. 
For such emotional storms were not occasional 
but everyday affairs. As it was, I was pale, 
lean, forlorn, and anemic. With added years, 
I’ve gained some self-control, but there is 
much of that little girl still left in me. Lately, 
it has seemed that my sensitiveness has be- 
come as bad as when I was a little child. I've 
had numerous trials and discouragements. 
Fo-night was the climax. I am now facing the 
prospect of going out to earn my own living, or 
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doing the easiest and most disagreeable thing— 
living at home as I have been doing. If I do 
the latter, I can get an education at the price 
of an unhappy and bitter home life. I don't 
know what to do. 

I feel that this outburst of mine in writing 
you will bore you, and that you may think I'm 
thoroughly disgusting. And I most sincerely 
do not want either to happen. For I feel bored 
and disgusted with myself all the time, and I 
don't want to wish such an infliction on anyone 
else. Of course I know all my trouble is my 
own fault. I believe it was in onẹ of your 
articles that I read “the only thing in the uni- 
verse we have control over is ourselves.” And 
that is, I think, the whole root of my unhappi- 
ness—I haven't control of myself. I was 
cursed with a queer, sensitive, proud nature, 
and an uncongenial environment. And so far 
I haven’t been big enough to rise above them. 
The result is that I've become more and more 
reserved, sensitive, self-conscious, dignified, and 
unlovable. Ilong to be able to make friends with 
everyone, to work my way into the hearts of 
all I know; to be sweet and have a charming 
personality. But this shell of reserve, dignity, 
and sensitiveness weights me down, steals my 
courage, and keeps me from being the sort of 
person I want to be. 

Please, Doctor Crane, won't you tell me 
what to do to change myself? Won't you tell 
me what books to read and what to do daily to 
change this ugly nature which I now own? 

This is a disjointed, badly written letter, I 
know. But it's the first time I've ever told my 
soul to any living being, and I don't know how 
it ought to be done. 


[ET us see if we can give to this girl, and 
through her to thousands of others, any 
practical, usable, ri ht-down-along-the- 
ground suggestions. Let us not philoso- 
phize nor preach. She, with all the rest of 
us, wants to know what to do. 

First, diagnosis: Locate your trouble. 
Find out where the difficulty lies. If you 
have liver complaint, there is no sense in 
treating you for lung trouble. 

What makes you wretched? Answer: 
Your Thoughts. You admit it is not so 
much what others do or say as what you 
think about it. It is riot the condition of 
your body and mind that tortures you; 
it is your thoughts about that condition. 

This may seem a trivial or sophistic 
distinction, but it is not, it is very vital. 
Thoughts are things. A thought can hurt 
like a brickbat, can turn your stomach, 
make your heart palpitate, send the blood 
to your face, afd cause your “each particu- 
lar hair to stand on end like quills upon 
the fretful porcupine.” 

You are going on the assumption that 
your thoughts are your masters, that they 
push you about as they please, that. you 
are their football. When they are crucify- 
ing, you suffer. When they are kind, you 
are glad. But in either case you think you 
can’t help yourself. They chase you all 
over the place to their hearts’ content. 

What follows? Why, of course, that you 
must learn how to master your thoughts, 
and not allow them to master you; that 
you must determine what you shall think 
and be able to rid your mind of a thought 
that distresses you. 

Wait! Do not throw this down in dis- 
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gust, saying, “Oh, this is one of those 
self-help, ^ pull-yourself-up-by-the-boot- 
straps articles. They make me sick!" 
For I am not going to advise you to use 
your will, when you haven't any; nor to 
seek pleasant ‘surroundings, when there 
aren't any; nor, in fact, advise you to do 
anything at all. 

j am going to ask you to don’t, not to 


There is something as essential to suc- 
cess here below, and to salvation up 
yonder, as will power. It is won't power. 

Only the exceptional char- 
acter has a dominant will. 
Only a few have extraordi- 
nary will power. But every 
mother’s son of us has 
won’t power a-plenty. 
Even the drifty, yielding, 
oh-be-a-good, fellow, any- 
thing-to-be-agreeable, go- 
with-the-crowd boys and 
girls can be just as strong in 
their won’ts as the super- 
men are in their wills. The 
good has so ordered 
things that the least and 
peakedest of us can save 
ourselves, as well as the 
mightiest and greatest. Be- 
cause, in many of .these 
moral crises, all we have to 
do is to do nothing. 


KEEP out of the hor- 

rible pits that beset the 

human path, all that's nec- 

essary is not to walk into 
them: 

What it takes to quit 
anything, and stay quit, is 
won't power—plain stub- 
bornness—mule power. As 
a “won’ter” the mule has 
no equal. Use your mule . 
power. 

No matter how vacillat- 
ing you are, how much of a 
spineless imbecile and moral 
wreck: you are, there's one 
thing you can do—you can 
not do a thing. 

If you'll just see this, and 
believe it, ıt may be worth 
a million dollars to you. 

There are certain thoughts that ferment 
in you. They are disturbers. For in- 
stance, you have heard that George Jones 
said that you are insincere and affected. 
You wanted George to think well of you. 
Every time the memory of what someone 
told you he said comes to you, it gives you 
chills and fever. It keeps you awake when 
you want to. go to sleep at night. It 
spoils your dinner. 

Whenever the recollection of that re- 
mark occurs to you, say, “I won't think 
about it!” Turn your mind immediately 
to something else. Read a book. Play the 
piano: Take a walk. Recite a poem. 

alk. At first the thought will come 
buzzing back like a pestering fly. It will 
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seem as if the more you try to avoid it the 
more bedeviling it becomes. But keep it 
up. After a while you can succeed. 

And the beauty of it is that, after you 
have done this ten times, it will become 
easier. You will become àn expert thought 
dodger. You will get so that you can see 
a tormenting thought coming and derail 
it before it reaches you. 

know this, because I have done it 
myself. I am easily hurt. My hide will 
never be as thick as that of a rhinoceros, 
but mentally I have become a lively side- 


Even Those Who Are Never Profane. 
Can Follow This Prescription 


OCTOR CRANE says a wonderfully 
wise thing: 
* Refuse to be offended by what is said to 
People like to say cutting 
things, and usually do not mean them." 
What if they do say them! - And what if 
they even mean them! It isn't what other 
people say that counts—it’s what you do. 
Think of the ball player. 
happen to him if he listened to all the mean 
things said about him! He would be climbing 
around the grand-stand with a ball bat in 
hand, looking for heads to smash. And the 
farther he climbed the more reason the 
crowd would have to guy him. While if he 
stayed on the diamond and knocked a two- 
bagger the jeers might change into cheers. 
'The same thing is true in an office, or any- 
where else. The fellow who saws wood has 
insured himself in the best possible .way 
ret the whisperings of those on the side 
ines. 
Don't even stop to tell unfriendly critics to 
go to the deuce. Just think it—and go on 
with your rat-killing. 


stepper, a fast runner and an alert dodger. 

nother thing you need to leatn is to 
place yourself properly. You ought to 
realize why you were born with a sensitive 
nature. , 

And right here the thing to know is that 
sensitiveness is not in itself a weakness, a 
misfortune. You are not a poor, afflicted 
person, accursed with a sort of mental or 
spiritual disease that will be a drawback 
to you all your life. 

ensitiveness is not inherently a calami- 
ty. It is its abuse, or, rather, your lack of 
control over it, that makes it so. 

On the contrary, those who are natur- 
ally sensitive are the superior persons. 
Properly understood and managed, sensi- 
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tiveness is an asset, and not a liability. 

All leaders, masters and workers of 
excellence are by nature sensitive. Every 
great painter is keenly susceptible. No 
man could be a Whistler, a Raphael, a 
Paderewski, an Isaye, or a Mendelssohn, 
unless he were delicately attuned to im- 
pressions. No dull and stolid person 
could be a great poet. Keats and Tenny- 


'son and Ruskin were not unfeeling clods. 


President McKinley once told me that 
he never rose to address an audience that 
his knees did not tremble; yet he was a 

l public speaker of ease and 
force. The story of De- 
mosthenes seeking to over- 
come his defect in speech b 
putting pebbles in his mout 
implies that he attained his 
fame only by overcoming 
much. And it is a well- 
known fact that those act- 
ors whose work displays the 
finest genius are those to 
whom a public appearance 
is an intoxicating, exciting 
thing. 


n 
So. ALSO, it is impossible 
to conceive of a master 
etcher, wood carver, sculp- 
tor, architect, or other cre- 
ator of valuable works, be- 
ing nonsensitive. Read the 
stories of the lives of Ben- 
venuto Cellini, Michael An- 
elo, Hawthorne, Victor 
ugo, and the like, and you 
will be struck by the fact 
that they were all highly 
strung, impressionable peo- 
ple, of the keenest capacity 
for suffering. 

And you need sensitive- 
ness in your business, also, 
even if you are not ambi- 
tious for fame. You cannot 
be a good mother without 
sensitiveness, nor a good 
child, nor a good teacher, 
doctor, preacher, grocer, 
life insurance agent, or 
cook. It is indispensable to 
any kind of good work on 
earth. 

All you need is to learn 
to contrel your feelings. Sensitiveness is 
power. Every power uncontrolled is dan- 
gerous. Fire warms us when it is in a 

ate, and broils our bacon when it is con- 

ed to a stove, but when it burns the 
barn or rages in the woods it is a monster. 

Hence, quit being sorry for yourself. 
Be proud. You feel more deeply than 
others. Your nerves are finer. Your 
mechanism is more delicately attuned. 
You are a. violin and not a Dass drum. 
Roper yourself. Appreciate yourself. 

ever say bitter, disparaging thin 
about yourself. It is a deadly habit. tt 
not only makes everybody else regard you 
as a pest, but you become a nuisance to 
yourself, (Continued on page 109) 
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Nan's eyes, revealing her surprise, followed the wave of his hand and met the 
glance of a statue of Minerva, eying them with cold and impeccable dignity 
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ate of the ‘tree of knowledge, 

and departed from Eden. Nan- 

ette Wrenn read a book, and 

shook the dust of Leicester from 

* her feet. The dust, in so far as 

her trimly shod feet were concerned, is 

purely figurative, for Nan drove the ¢ar 

to the station. Her father, who had 

played hooky from business to see her off, 

sat beside her. Her mother was in the 
rear seat. 

*She's so reckless,” mourned Mrs. 
Wrenn, to herself. “Oh, how I wish she'd 
never seen that book.” 

The book she referred to was “Modern 
Woman and Business.” It was supposed 
to be inspirational. At that moment, 
however, Mrs. Wrenn would have cata- 
logued it among the works of the devil. 

“Oh, dear!" she murmured, as Nan 
came to a stop at the station platform, 
“if Pd only been firm.” 

Nan, however, was swinging free of the 
steering wheel with the lithe grace of her 
years, which totaled twenty-two. There 
was not such an awful lot of her, but what 
there was was crisp and decisive. Her 
hair was frankly brown unalloyed, but it 
was pretty and she was wise enough to 
wear it in a way that revealed the lines of 
her shapely little head. As she thrust a 
stray wisp of it back into place she turned 
gray, beautifully lashed eyes toward her 
mother. 

“Now do be a duck, like Father," she 
beseeched. “Pll be with Aunt Jennie, and 
nobody is going to kidnap me.” 

The train was whistling for the curve, 
and so she broke off to give her mother a 
kiss and a hug. Then she turned to her 
father. He, faving swallowed his emo- 
tions, managed to smile quite creditably. 

“Well, Nan,” said he, “I suppose you'll 
come rolling home in a five-thousand-dollar 
automobile and lift the mortgage on the 
old homestead—” 

Nan's mother produced a handker- 
chief. “Give my love to Aunt Jennie,” 
she whispered. “And be sure to wear 
your rubbers.” i 

And so Nan went to Boston, her fortune 
for to make, She had set herself a definite 
goal (as the book recommended), and a 
week later the Leicester "Item," which 
ever follows the fortunes of Leicester's 
sons and daughters afield, announced her 
first step on the journey toward this. 


Miss Nanette Wrenn, of West Leicester, has 
accepted a position in Endicott's, the big Boston 
department store. She is employed in the 
china department, on the fourth floor there. 
Her many friends wish her all success. 


Now, Endicott's, in Boston, is a typical 
department store, with two hundred odd 
departments. The fourth floor is the 
province of china, bathroom fixtures, 

itchenware, glassware, candlesticks, laun- 
dry furnishings, fireplace fixtures and—of 


vast barren vistas, with here and there a 
supporting pillar behind which salesladies 
may hide, like startled nymphs, from 
prospective patrons. 

In short, the fourth floor of Endicott’s 
is like unto the fourth floor of any depart- 
ment store displaying similar wares. Or, 
at least, it was until Nan appeared there, 
to assist the blond and vivacious Miss 
Mulcahey. 

Miss Mulcahey’s friends called her Mae. 
That privilege she graciously extended to 
Nan, forthwith. 

“So long as we're stuck in this hole,” 
said she, "we might as well be friends. 
Us girls ought to stick together. That’s 
my motto." : 

Composedly she patted the blond puff 
that flared wide from either ear. 

“I don't hafta work," she explained. 
*Ma was simply wild when I gotta job. 
But no girl wants to stick about home." 

Nan tried to look impressed and appar- 
ently succeeded. For: 

“PII show you the ropes,” offered Mae. 
“T’m not the sort that tries to cut a new 
girl out of all the sales." 

Nor was she. 

*Will you please show this lady plain 
glass tumblers, Miss Wrenn," she would 
suggest, ever so graciously. 


OF COURSE if the customer happened 
to want dinner sets, that was different. 
To what she termed the swell trade Mae 
condescended. 

*T've been here longer,” she explained 
to Nan, “and know how to handle that 
sort. What you want is experience.” 

Experience was, indeed, what Nan was 
after. . 


The goal of most ambitious young sales- 
women is to become one of the fabulously 
salaried buyers who go abroad two or three 
times a year. . . . The buyer's job is one of the 
biggest in the business, requiring a fine grasp 
of human nature, knowledge of commodities 
and administrative ability of the highest order. 
The aspirant . . . is interested in more than the 
details of her own job. The manufacture of 
the articles she sells, their history—" 


Thus “Modern Woman and Business,” 
speaking as a prophet! To Nan, Endi- 
cott’s was an empire to be conquered. 
She wished she might have been set down 
in some other province than chinaware, 
where the overturn is slow and the possi- 
bilities of achievement fewer; but, as 
chinaware it was, she mapped out her 
campaign and put it into execution. 

“What d’y’ know,” exclaimed Mae to 
one of several masculine admirers. “She 
went up to the public li’bry and got some 
books on the hist’ry of china. Not the 
country where they eat rats, silly—but the 
china like we have in the department. 
How it’s made an’ all that. Can you beat 


In the public library, even as Mae had 


said, Nan found the books she wanted. 
These she studied with the zeal of a young 
professor preparing for his Ph. D. The 
Art Museum was free on Sundays. There 
china became ceramics, the prose of Endi- 
cott's display tables became bits of poetry 
displayed in glass cases. Potters long 
since turned to clay had fashioned them, 
iridescent, opalescent, jars and vases, 
exquisite plates that ran the gamut of 
every color known to man, and caught 
every vagrant gleam of light and glorified 
it. 

‘There was, too, a peachblow vase 
which was miraculous, so miraculous that 
some of its prodigal color seemed to escape 
and tint Nan’s cheeks. At least so the 
very tall young man thought. She looked 
up, suddenly conscious of his presence 
and surprised his scrutiny. And then 
they both blushed. 

“Oh, I'm sorry," he said, impulsively. 
“I didn't mean to be rude, but—” 


d H's eyes were straightforward, clear and 


candid as Nan’s own. No one could 
help knowing that he was nice. At least, 
so Nan assured herself afterward when 
she had time to wonder just how she had 
permitted herself to be drawn into conver- 
sation, at first anent the peachblow vase 
and then—other things. Such as ceramics 
he had seen in the Louvre, in Paris. 

“I got in the habit of dropping into the 
art museum while I was across," he ex- 

lained. “I became interested, and now 
often drop in here." 

Nan's mother would have been scandal- 
ized, but the peachblow glow stayed in 
Nan's cheeks all that afternoon. 

“Oh, you Nan! A pick-up!" cried Mae 
the very next noon. "I'd never have 
thought it. What’s his name and what 
does he do?" f 

Nan just then would have put the 
peachblow vase to shame. If Mae had 
only not been with her when she encoun- 
tered him again, on Tremont Street, and 
nodded. Or, better still, if she had only 
had the wit to evade Mae’s inevitable 
demand for information. Now she was 
in for it! . 

“I don’t know,” she confessed honestly. 

“Well, you are slow! Why didn’t you 
ask? He looks all right, but you never can 
tell. A girl has to be careful. Grace 
Sloane met a man at a dance last week 
and she simply raved about him. She 
said he was a perfectly wonderful dancer 
and in business with his grandfather—" 

Nan bit her lip—she had just been on 
the point of saying that he had said some- 
thing about being in business with his 
grandfather. 

“And only yesterday she saw him driv- 
ingastreetcar. You takeit from me, girlie, 
and find out just what his job is and what 
he pulls down per week before you go 
very far with him." 
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Nan retorted she had no idea of going 
any distance whatever with him. Indeed, 
as she assured herself, she might never 
even see him again. And of course it 
wasn't because she had the slightest idea 
that he would be at the Art Museum the 
next Sunday that she went there—or 
spent ten minutes more than usual in 
front of her mirror before going. 

He was there! And she could hardly 
utterly ignore him. 

*We haven't been introduced yet—" 
he began. ; 

"[ wondered if you had forgotten 
that," she murmured. 

“T haven't," he acknowledged; “I know 
it isn't done. Mister Nobody can intro- 
duce Mister Anybody to a girl, and then 
it's all right. But I don't know a soul you 
know, unless—unless, she'll do." 

Nan's eyes, revealing her surprise, fol- 
lowed the wave of his hand and met the 
glance of a statue of Minerva, eying them 
with cold and impeccable dignity. . 

“Miss Minerva,” he explained, “has 
permanently lost her voice as a result of 
standing around in drafts in—in that rig. 
But as a mutual acquaintance of us bot 
she begs permission to present Mr. Taylor 
to—" ^ 

He paused, his eyes pleading that she 
would not fail him. — And—well, the 
modern business woman must learn to 
judge character for herself. 

` "Miss Wrenn," she supplied. 

Now it is possible that the hot wave 
that ushered in July would have made the 
Art Museum and the Public Library less 
attractive to Nan, anyway. This was the 
first summer she had worked, and the book 
had emphasized physical fitness as a 
prime requisite of the modern business 
woman. This being so, she saw no reason 
why, with all outdoors calling her of a 
Saturday afternoon or a Sunday, she 
shouldn’t go to Riverside for canoeing, or 
to Nantasket for a swim, when Sky Taylor 
suggested such trips. As he inevitably 
did. Especially as she always paid her 
own share, that, as the book had informed 
her, being the modern business woman’s 
way. 


HE learned that his grandfather han- 

dled real estate and such things, and 
had an office in the Ames Building and 
that he had a sister, who was visiting 
friends at the seashore. Beyond that she 
never questioned. 

But such meager details failed to satisfy 


Mae. 
“Yeah!” she scoffed. “The Ames 
Building is full of offices. Which one? 


And as for that sister business, how do 
you know that she isn’t waiting on table 
at a summer hotel somewhere.’ 

“T don’t see what difference it makes if 
she is." 

“Well,” remarked Mae, “I hope you 
wake up before the wedding bells ring." 

Nan flushed. “I don't see why a man 
and a girl can't be just good friends—” 

“Friends! I suppose he’s always pop- 
ping up around lunch time because you're 
a first aid to digestion." 

“I pay my own check. And I don't see 
why it's anybody's business—” 

“Believe me, you've got a lot to learn. 
One thing is that a man who'll let a girl 
pay her own check is a piker." 

"That's nonsense!" 


“And another is that if you think he 
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can hang around the employees’ entrance 
like a lost dog looking for its master with- 
out everybody sitting up and taking 
notice, you've got another guess coming. 
"There's talk already, and there'll be more 
before you're through." 

‘In Shick Mae spoke as prophet, more 
of a prophet, indeed, than she realized. 
That very night, being what she described 
as an “off, night," meaning that there 
were no masculine sails on her horizon, 
she retired to her room, attired herself in 
peignoir and bed cap, and proceeded with 
the perusal of her favorite publication. 
This was a weekly devoted to highly 
spiced gossip about people moving in cir- 
cles to V hich Mae, in her dreams, aspired. 

Even the breadth of a continent«or an 
absolute lack of any idea who was re- 


.ferred to failed to dull Mae's avidity. 


Judge, therefore, of her interest in the 
Item: j 


We wonder if the well-known eccentricity of 
a certain elderly Bostonian 
of true Brahman stock will 
permit him to countenance 
the intrigue his grandson is 
indulging in. The grand- 
son, known to his friends 
by a nickname more de- 
scriptive of the firmament, 
may consider himself cir- 
cumspect; but spending 
much time in the vicinity 
of the employees' entrance 
of a certain department 
store is hardly a way to 
avoid gossip. An 
added piquancy is 
given his escapade 
in that his sister, a 
bud of last season 


and a member of the Vincent Club and the 
Sewing Circle, is to married in early 
September. No one expects that she will be 
asked to welcome the young man's inamorata 
as a sister-in-law, but one cannot but wonder 
what her emotions will be when gossip perco- 
lates through to Newport, where. she now is. 
The young man is associated with his grand- 
father, who has long maintained offices in the 
Ames Building for the handling of his consider- 
able fortune, much of which is in real estate. 
The question to which everyone in “the know” 
eagerly awaits an answer is whether the grand- 
father is acquiescent, believing that young 
men should be winked at while sowing their 
wild oats, or just unaware of what is going on. 
If the latter proves true, we may yet see him 
advised of what is transpiring, acting the róle 
of a bull in a china shop! 
T9 DESCRIBE any young woman, un- 
der any circumstances, as simply pop- 
eyed, is ungallant. But no other terms 
would have sufficed for Mae just then. 
“Well, for the love of Pete!" she gasped. 
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“Wait until I show little Miss Nose-in- 
the-air that! Perhaps after this she'll give 
me credit for knowing a thing or two, and 
not try the high and lofty when I tell her 
something for her own good.” 

Nan, however, failed to rise to Mae’s 
expectations. 

“She tried to make me believe it was 
nothing in her life," Mae confided to 
Stella Stacy, in bathroom fixtures, at 
noon. "But she didn’t fool me! Nota 
bit! You'll remember 1 never trusted 
him. And, say what you will, an honor- 
able gentleman wouldn't complicate a lady 
by putting her in such an equivalent po- 
sition." 

From the distance came a hail, “Miss 
Mul-cahey. M-i-ss Mul-ca-hey!” 

_ Mae ignored it. 
. “Believe me,” she went on, “I’d like to 
be a fly on the wall when she lights into 


him this noon. Yes, he was waiting, the 
same as usual. Gertie Noonan saw him 
outside. Pll bet he gets a good earful 
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“I'll show you the ropes,” offered Mae. “I’m not the 
sort that tries to cut a new girl out of all the sales” 


before she's quite through with him." 

The advent of Julie Dort, laundry fur- 
nishings and electric washing machines, 
interrupted her. 

“There’s an old gent looking for tea sets 
out there," said Julie. 

“I should worry," retorted Mae. "It's 
time Nan was back to relieve me for lunch, 
anyway." 

evertheless, she did move languidly 
forth. 

“‘Sumpthing I can show you?” she asked 
without enthusiasm.. 


"THE old gentleman gave her a quick 
* glance. “I don't know exactly what I 
want,” he said slowly. “It’s to be a pres- 
ent for a bride. I thought that perhaps a 
tea set would be nice." 

Now, no girl becomes a saleswoman in 
Endicott’s until she has passed through a 
three-days course 
of intensive train- 
ing. But to Mae's 
way of thinking 
salesmanship was 
wasted on certain 
people. She had 
already invento- 
ried her customer 
` and had his num- 
ber! She gestured 
toward a flowered 
nightmare. 

"Special—two 
twenty-nine," she 
vouchsafed negli- 
gently. 

Her gaze trav- 
eled off into dis- 
tance, while one 
trim toetip-tapped 
the floor impa- 
tiently. What had 
got into Nan—did 
she think that no- 
body else had dates 
with gentlemen 
friends to keep? 

“Have you any 
other designs in 
stock ?” interposed 
a meek voice. 

Mae gave him a 
look. Just a look! 
Then she nodded 
toward a whole 
table full of tea 
sets. 

“All specials,” 
she said. “The 
gold bands, two 
eighty-nine; rose 
and luster, three 
seventy-five; fruit 
and flowers, four 
and a quarter—if 
you want to go 
that high.” 

Once again she 
let her glance and 
her thoughts pass 
away from him. 
She was unaware 
he was studying 
her, or that his 
eyes were keen and 
searching. 

“May I ask 
your name?” he asked mildly. 

Mae wheeled upon him. “If you're 
hinting that you're going to report me,” 
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she said freezingly, "go ahead. My 
number's eighteen twenty-three." 

Just then Nan appeared. 

"Will you please wait on this gen'le- 
mun, Miss Wrenn?” called Mae. “Pm 
going to lunch, if you don’t mind." 

In the tail of which was concealed the 
sting of reproof, and Nan realized it. 

“Im sorry I was late," she murmured. 

“You oughta be!" retorted Mae, and 


. stalked off like an offended goddess. 


But in the dressing-room her mood 
changed. She had glimpsed in Nan’s eyes 
that which filled her with almost virtuous 
satisfaction. 

“They must of sure had one grand 
spat,” she assured herself. 

They had. As Sky had eagerly sped to 
meet her she had taken a tight grip on 
herself. She reminded herself that what 
she had read made no difference to her. 
None at all! Only he hadn’t been honest 
with her, and she had no idea.of eating 
lunch with him that day or any other. 

“Where shall we go to-day?” he de- 
manded, blissfully ignorant of this. 

Now was the time to tell him, calmly 
but with utter finality, that there were 
reasons—she had no intention of going 
into the details—why she preferred to eat 
alone hereafter, so far as he was concerned, 
and that in the future he was to consider 
her—no friend of his. She had decided 
just how she would say it, refusing any 
explaration; but that had been thought 
out without his eyes meeting hers. And 
they looked so nice. And honest! 

"[I'd—FId rather walk first," she told 
him, and bit her lip to keep it from quiv- 
ering. 

"Something's wrong," he said, with 
instant sympathy. “What is it?” 

“I—I—” she ban 

And then it had all come out, in exactly 
the way she had determined it mustn't. 
He listened, his lips setting the tighter, his 
eyes on her with an expression in them 
that somehow made her angry. What 
right had he to look reproachful? 

“You mean,” he broke in finally, “that 
you believe such a thing. Printed in a 
paper like that?” 

Nan's heart—a modern business woman 
really should not have such a thing— 
leaped at that. Perhaps— 

"You mean—it isn't true?" 


IF HE had been less angry himself, less 
the affronted young male, his heart 
would have leaped; too, at the eagerness 
that, without her realizing it, shone in her: 
eyes and vibrated through her voice. * 

“Oh, it's true enough about my grand- 

father . . . and my sister," he admitted. 
' He paused to consider her. The eager- 
ness was gone from her eyes now. She 
didn't, he decided, care for him. Not the 
least little bit. Else, she couldn't look at 
him like that, so hard and unyielding. 

“I suppose,” he said bitterly, “that it's 
useless for me to try to explain.” 

Nan managed to make her eyes meet 
his and to control her voice. 

“Tt is," she said firmly. 

For an instant he gazed at her. Then, 
without a word, he turned away. As for 
Nan, an instant later the traffic policeman 
took her firmly by the arm. 

“Look here, young woman,” he said. 
“You wait until I give the signal for 
crossing the street or you'll land in the 
hospital." (Continued on page III) 


.... How I Found Out 
‘That I Was Not an Executive 


By James J. Montague 


ROM the aay) first saw a rail- 
road section boss squatting on a 
hand car and placidly smoking 
a clay pipe while twelve other 
men swung their picks at his 

bidding, I wanted to be an executive. 

A survey of the boss business, which I 
forthwith undertook, confirmed me in my 
desire. I saw everywhere that bosses led 
lives of golden leisure, and at the same 
time were- honored and obeyed. At the 
lumber yard the foreman strolled to and 


time. But I had read somewhere that one 
learns to lead by being led. So for the 
next ten years I submitted to being led, 
telling myself that my chance would 
come. 

It came suddenly, as great chances 
often do. I had been working for a little 
more than a year on a newspaper in a 
large city, whose owner wanted circula- 
tion and employed a self-starting editor 
to get it fot him. 


chief of police, or a locomotive engineer. 

I knew roughly that a managing editor 
supervises the collecting of news by fifty 
or sixty reporters, sees that fifteen or 
twenty editors get it into shape to print, 
arranges for its illustration by a force of 
artists and its display so as to catch the 
attention and chain the interest of the 
reading public. 

It looked easy, and I felt that it was the 
work that I ought to be doing. Several 
times I had intimated to the editor-in- 


fro with his hands in his 
pockets, while other men 
grunted and sweated. The 
manager of the livery stable 
tilted back in a chair in 
front of the establishment, 
now and then removing his 
cigar to direct the men who 
were currying the horses 
and washing the buggies. 
Bossing was the Larger 
Life. There was no doubt 
about that. I began to 
make my preparations to 
enter it. 

A few experiences with 
my schoolmates, however, 
convinced me that the 
achievement of my ambi- 
tion might have to be de- 
ferred. The difficulty was 
that they all wanted to be 
bosses, too. the nine 
boys on the baseball team, 
everyone believed himself 
qualified for the captaincy. 
In the end the job went to a 
boy named Finnegan, not 
because of his skill as a 

layer, but because he was 
best able to lick the cap- 
tains of opposing teams, in 
case games had to be de- 
cided in that way. 

But disappointment did 
not turn me from my mani- 
fest destiny. The advan- 
tages of being a boss were 
too great to forego merely 
because of a little opposi- 
tion. Unable to lead larger 
boys, or even boys of my 
own age, I contented my- 
self with practicing on 
smaller boys. I organized a 
gang of them, which met in 


our woodshed, and I was delighted to ant, and opportunities for advancement 


My work as a special writer was pleas- 


Are You a Good Executive? 
Is Your Boss a Good Executive? 


tive—no boss. He says that he will have to be 
content to swing a pick to the end of his days. 
He means that he is an individual producer. 

Lots of individual producers are tremendously suc- 
cessful. Montague is. I don't know of more than one 
or two newspaper managing editors whe make as much 
money as Montague makes as a writer. Most profes- 
sional men are individual producers. Doctors usuall 
are; so are many engineers, most dentists, and all 
writers. 

Some people are suited to executive work, others are 
not. Some learn it, some never learn it. The big thing 
for an executive to do is to be a builder of men. He 
must know how to develop the abilities of others—and 
he must also know how to win the confidence of his 
associates so that they will exercise their abilities to 
their own advantage and to the advantage of the 
business. This he accomplishes by giving responsibility, 
backing his assistants up in what they do, giving credit 
where it is deserved. 

Sometimes an executive develops the swelled head. 
Just because he has the power to decide things, it is 
easy for him to get the idea that his decisions are always 
right. The wise executive preserves humility. He knows 
that some of his decisions are good, some bad. All that 
he can hope to attain is a high batting average of good 


JES MONTAGUE says that he is no execu- 


decisions. A simple prescription for an executive who . 


feels that his hat is getting too tight is this: Let him 
sit down and say to himself: 

“T am the guy who will decide that this company 
shall make a lot of mistakes during the coming year. 
How can I reduce the number?" Tue Eprror. 


* Very well, sir, 


chief that I felt qualified for 


higher things than writin 
about murder trials an 
ped conventions. But 
e always took a singular 
lack of interest in my young 
ambition, although in his 
editorials he was continual- 
ly reminding the youth of 
the land of  Napoleon's 
assertion that every private 
soldier carried in his knap- 
sack the baton of a mar- 
shal of France. 
Everything, however, 


comes to him who waits: 


In the office, the situation 
was becoming desperate. 
'Two managing editors had 
given up their jobs and 
quit. A third had accepted 
an invitation, extended to 
him by the high command, 
to qu at the end of the 
week. 

Available men for the 
position were scarce, They 
must, indeed, have been 
deplorably scarce. For one 
day I was summoned to the 
front office. 

'I'm going to give you 
the chance you've Mec 
asking for," said the boss. 

I merely gulped. 

* You may not be as good 
an editor as you seem to 
think you'd be; but I've 
got to have somebody out 
there," he continued 

," What time shall I be- 
p I inquired, in a tone 
imagined was casual. 

“I used to get down at 
seven o'clock when J was 
manage editor." 

"ll be there at seven. 


discover that they sometimes obeyed my 
orders. The gang was a poor thing, but 
my own. I reveled in its leadership, till 
Finnegan came along one day and took it 
"e from me. 

hen it became necessary for me to go 
forth into the world and wrest a living 
from it, I was obliged temporarily to 
abandon my life ambition and take any 
job that offered. No executive positions 
appeared to be open at that particular 


were plentiful. But it wasn't executive 
work. I wasn't anybody's boss. 

For several months I had been brought 
into pretty close contact with a succession 
of managing editors who had been vainly 
seeking to keep the pace set by the 
editor-in-chief. [ had what may be called 
a general knowledge of their duties, which 
was very much like the average citizen's 
general knowledge of what possibly 
might be the duties of a playwright, or a 


Any instructions?" 

“Get out a good paper; that’s all.” 

To harbor a lifelong ambition to be the 
skipper of the “ Mauretania” is one thing; 
to be dropped suddenly on her bridge and 
told to navigate her to England is quite 
another. 

Through these years I had longed to be 
the boss of a newspaper, and had felt sure 
that if given the chance I could make it 
so bright and interesting that no family 


dama conn o 
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circle could afford to be without it. In 


my mind I had frequently shattered this. 


particular newspaper to bits and remolded 
it near to what 1 fancied would be the 
heart's desire of the general public. 

Yet now, formally charged with the 
task of doing that very thing, I felt a 
chilling fear of my incapacity. This, how- 
ever, swiftly faded. “Where,” I asked 
myself, “would Casey, the section boss, 
have got, had he stuck to his pick when 
the roadmaster told him to sit on the 
hand car and give orders? Who would 
ever have heard of George Washington if 
he had not abandoned his surveying in- 
struments for the sword when an offcer’s 
commission was placed in his hands?” 

I went out and gazed at the man I was 
soon to succeed. Worried and tired, he 
was getting the next edition to press. He 
was a born worrier, and such men always 
hector and fret their staffs. I resolved to 
be a wholly different sort of a boss. I 
would show them that executive talent 
consists in doing things easily—in that 
combination of consideration and firm- 
ness that wins respect and commands 
obedience. 


AT SIX the next morning | was at my 
desk. To my surprise the staff took 
my advent very calmly. I hadn't exactly 
expected them to burst into cheers when 
they learned that their activities were to 
be directed by a new master mind. Still, 
I thought they might display some more 
interest. 

Early editions of evening papers, as you 
perhaps know, get out on the street at 
about eight o'clock in the morning. In 
some instances they are printed a little 
earlier than the morning papers which 
precede them on the news-stands. Our 
earliest paper was printed in the watches 
of the night, and held back like a hound 
on the leash to be set on the tired business 
man the instant the morning papers 
dropped from his fingers. 
. . One force of workers, coming to the 

office the night before, got out this first 
edition. They quit at nine in the morning, 
when they were relieved by the main 
force, which put out Bac b editions 
through the day, and quit at four o'clock. 
A third force took their places, gathered 
up the late news for the last edition, and 
remained till ten, so as to be ready if a big 
fire or a fascinating murder made extra 
editions necessary. 

[ mention this because it conveys some 
idéa of the size of the job I had so lightly 
undertaken. In the office or at home it 
was my business to know tne important 
news that went into all these editions, to 
decide on what pages it was to be dis- 
played, and to direct the work of prepar- 
ing it for publication and getting it 
illustrated. 

In the time unoccupied by these duties, 
] was supposed to devise new ways to 
interest ihe public in the news, to dis- 
cover exciting fiction stories that would 
“make circulation" when printed as 
serials, and to see that some hundred men 
were all putting sufficient pep into their 
work. 

That first morning I decided to look on 
for a time, to learn where the machine 
was working faultily before I tightened 
up any bolts or applied the oil can. But 
I reckoned without the staff. The staff 
bad no craving to command. They 
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One of the ablest newspaper writers in America. 


Every morning eight mil- 


lion readers see his column ‘‘More Truth Than Poetry," a syndicate feature - 
printed in one hundred and twenty-five newspapers scattered over the United 
States and England. Mr. Montague was born in Iowa, but for the past eight- 
een years he has lived in New York. He is forty-eight years old. During 
the past twenty-five years he has served several of the biggest newspapers in 
the country as a reporter, Washington correspondent, and editorial writer 


wanted to be bossed. Moreover, they 
were determined to be bossed. And a 
managing editor, in their view, was the 
person to do the bossing. Tea minutes 
after the main force had gone on the job 
the following questions were put to me by 
heads of the various departments: 

* Do you want that picture of the baby 
with whiskers on the hrst page?" 

* Did you know the art department had 
worked a lot of orange into the St. Pat- 
rick's Day color scheme?" 

* What fiction story have 
take the place of ‘The 
Divorce’?” 

“Shall we cable to Conan Doyle for an 
ab of the Dog-Faced Dorgan mur- 

er! 

“Do you want the Chinese Note or the 
Graft Scandal to lead the next edition?" 

You may doubt me when I tell you that 
I found answers to these conundrums. 
But I did. I answered them offhand, too. 
This was no time to betray ignorance of 
the duties I had assumed. 

From the expressions on the faces of 
some of the inquirers I gathered that I 
had made mistakes. But I was sure that 


ou got to 
butante's 


I should soon persuade them of my 
mastery of my job. Better let them 
wonder at some of the things I did than 
reveal a fatal hesitancy about plunging 
into the task. It seemed more important 
to get things going than to be fussed if a 
few of them happened to go in the wrong 
direction. 


MY FIRST day’s analysis of the situa- 
tion convinced me that what, I needed 
to do most of all was to win the staff to 
my support. This, I decided, could best 
be done by dealing with them firmly but 
kindly. 

My predecessor had been a nagger. He 
picked on the men for trifling mistakes. 

e kept them worried and uneasy. I 
determined to be as different from him as 
possible. 

By a calm and placid demeanor I began 
to relieve the tension that appeared to me 
to interfere with smoothness and efficiency. 
I adopted an attitude of easy friendliness 
toward everyone in the place—even 
toward Mike, the bulletin-board man, 
who was always belligerently drunk. 

If reporters fell (Continued on page 82) 


People Who Try to Get "Tips" 
from the Stars 


Love, Money, and Health are the three things in which human beings are most 
interested, says Evangeline S. Adams. As an astrologer, she is consulted 
by a surprising number and variety of men and women who 
think that the planets influence their lives 


T NINE o'clock the other evening, 
in a certain apartment of a 
well-known New York build- 
ing, the telephone on the table 
at which I was sitting rang 
violently. The woman opposite me took 
down the receiver and I listened to the 
following half of a conversation: 
“Hello... This is Miss Adams. . . .No; 
I don't see people in the evening.... 
When are you leaving? ... 
Well—if you are here just 
overnight—and must see 
me—you may come about 
. an hour from now." 

When the 'phone had 
been hung up, i said, “Do 
you often have hurry calls 
ike that one?" 

“Oh, yes,” was the reply. 
“Last winter, when a cer- 
tain famous singer was very 
ill, I was called to the tele- 
phone three times between 
five o'clock and seven— 
seven in the morning, mind - 
you! As a rule, I can put 
off these inopportune de- 
mands. But, in this case, 
the woman who called me 
was in a state of such des- 
perateanxiety thatIcouldn't 
refuse to give her my im- 
mediate attention. 

* When she called at five 
o'clock, she wanted to know 
whether the sick man was 
going to die. I looked up 
the matter and told her 
that he would not die of 
that illness. Then I went 
back to bed; but at six I was called again, 

"only to hear the same question. All 
could do was to repeat what I had said be- 
fore. But at seven she called a third time, 
and asked me again if he was going to die! 

“And again I said, ‘He won't die now. 
Not from this illness.’ 

**But, Miss Adams,’ she cried, ‘he ts 
dying! The doctors have given up hope 
and the priests are administering the final 
sacrament. He's dying" 

"| wanted to say, ‘Well, if you are so 
sure he is dying, why do you ask me?' 
But, of course, I realized her state of 
mind, so I simply repeated, ‘He won't die 
now! He will come through this attack.’ 
And, as it turned out, he did not die then. 

“The last chapter in that story, how- 
ever, came last summer. In July, the 
same person that had called me up that 
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dinary story. 


By Allison Gray 


morning last winter again consulted me 
about the famous singer. I told her then 
that I doubted if he would ever sing again, 
and that he was likely to die suddenly at 
any time. He did die within two weeks. 
If I can get her permission, you may use 
his name.” 

The permission was obtained later. The 
singer, as the reader has guessed, was 
Caruso. Miss Adams, the woman I have 


S YOU read this article, you 
may want to quote Puck, and 
say, “‘What fools these mortals be!’ 
to think that the stars can affect 
their business, or their health, or 
their human relations.” This maga- 
zine holds no brief for astrology. 
But it does try to report lzfe in all 


its interesting aspects. And you 
will find here some illuminating 
glimpses into what Miss Adams calls 
“the tangled web of human lives.” 
For that reason, not from any belief 
in-astrology, we print this extraor- 


just quoted, said that during recent years 
the famous tenor never crossed the ocean 
without first consulting her to find out 
whether he was, as she put it, “under acci- 
dental conditions.” 

The occupation followed by Evangeline 
S. Adams will seem to many persons like a 
relic of the Middle Ages. 
she has been casting horoscopes. She is 
considered the leading exponent of astrol- 


ogy in this country. 
u^ is a scrape Bald to be chosen by a 
woman of New England ancestry and edu- 
cation. But even more curious and inter- 
esting is the fact that she is consulted b 
scores of twentieth-century Americans. If 
the list of her clients were to be printed 
here it would be an astonishing revelation. 
This article is not going to be a discus- 
sion of astrology. Some people believe in 
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or thirty years: 


it; others ridicule it. Probably most of us 
are not especially interested, one way or 
the other. 

But the thing that és interesting is the 
fact that here is one of those strange by- 
ways where we can pursue the fascinating 
study of our fellow creatures. For this 
woman who sat across the table from me 
the other evening has been consulted by 
an amazing Mai! of human beings. 

hen I asked her what 
kinds of people come to her 
as an astrologer, she an- 
swered promptly, “All 
kinds!” 


“That’s easy to say,” I 
protested. — "Be specific.” 
“That’s just as easy,” 
she said, with a laugh. “It 
merely takes more. time. 
They are men and women, 
young and old, rich and 
Poor, brilliant and stupid. 
hose who are married, 
those who want to be mar- 
ried, and those who want 
to be de-married! The sick 
who want to be well, and 
the well who don’t want to 
. be sick. The people who 
want to get money, and 
the people who don't want 
to lose the money they 
have. 

“On the whole, I have 
more personal calls from 
women; but in the total 
number of my clients, men 
and women are about 
equally represented. You 
see, women have more free 

time than men have. And, anyway, women 
care more about talking things over. 
they come in person. 

“A busy man does the same thing when 
he consults me for the first time. d, of 
course, many of them come repeatedly; 
especially if it is about some intimate per- 
sonal matter. But often, after the first 
visit, a man simply writes, telephones, or 
telegraphs for the information he wants. 
Sometimes he sends his wife; especially if 
he wants to know about some matter that 
concerns them both. 

“I send out regular monthly ‘forecasts.’ 
The first sheet is a statement of general 
conditions, as they are indicated by the 
astrological charts. In addition there is a 
personal forecast, or what you might call 
the ‘current horoscope’ of the individual 
receiving it. Most (Continued on page 135) 


Evangeline S. Adams 


MISS ADAMS, who is the most famous astrologer in 
America, was born in Jersey City, but was brought up 
and went to school in Andover, Massachusetts. At 
nineteen, she began to study astrology with Dr. J. 
Heber Smith, who was professor of Materia Medica in 
Boston University, but whose hobby was astrology. 
She has been reading horoscopes for thirty years. 


Several years ago, a case was brought. up against her 
on the ground that she was a “fortune teller,” but the 
judge gave an unqualified verdict in her favor. For 
about ten years Miss Adams has been at work, prepar- 
ing a comprehensive series of books on astrology, with 
David Seabury, former Professor of Psychology at 
Culver Institute, as a collaborator. 
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James S. Alexander 


WHEN he was seventeen years old, Mr. Alexander 
. began his banking career as clerk in a bank at Tarry- 
town, New York. Three years later he obtained a 
position—his work was to copy letters—in the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York City, at $520 a year. 
After fifteen years he had climbed only to the post of 
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assistant cashier. He was still in that position eight 
years later, so he resigned to become treasurer of the 
American Express Company. But he had been away 
from the bank only nine months when he was called 
back and made vice president. Three years later, he 
became president, which office he still holds. 


—— — 


Not a Single Short Cut 


in 22 Years 


After working almost a quarter of a century in a bank, 
James S. Alexander was only the chief clerk, at less than 
$5,000 a year; but then, inside of one year, he became 
a vice president, and in three years he was president 


By Samuel Crowther 


N THE fall of 1884, a young man of 

twenty, then one of the two assist- 

ants to the cashier in the Tarrytown 

National Bank at Tarrytown-on- 

the-Hudson, decided there was pre- 
cious little chance of advancement for 
him in that bank or in that town. 

Even if he did serve through the years 
and perhaps finally become president of 
the little bank, he would not, even then, 
beasfar ahead as he thought years of hard 
work ought to take a man. 
He was not afraid of work— 
he wanted more work than 
was in the place. 

Therefore he decid d to 
do exactly what many thou- 
sands of other young men 
more or less similarly placed 
have decided—find a job 
in the big city. His “big 
city" was New York. He 
sat down and wrote letters 
to the cashiers of all the 
New York banks that he 
had heard of. This is one 
of the letters. It was ad- 


to himself, 


have but two assistants to the cashier, of which 
I am first, and I have no prospect of advance- 
ment. I desire to start as soon as possible in a 
larger place with larger opportunities, and if 
you should have any vacancies which command 
a fair salary, and would drop me a line I would 
come down and see you In person. 
Yours Respy, 
(Signed) Jas. ALEXANDER, JR. 


That is nearly a model letter. Both the 
letters are. You will notice that the writer 


What Kind of Attention Are 
You Attracting to Yourself? 


NE of thethingsthe young man has to think 
about is to attract theright kind of attention 
“It is not hard 
to attract the wrong kind of attention—that can 
be managed by doing work so badly it is bound to 
come to the attention of a superior officer. 


" says Mr. Alexander. 


a note asking “ Jas. Alexander, Jr." to call 
at the bank. 

Mr. Sherman, the cashier, liked the 
young fellow and hired him; not, however, 
at $700, but at $520 a year, and as a 
junior clerk. Twenty-six i s afterward 
this “Jas. Alexander, became the 

resident of the bank. He is now known 

y his full name, James S. Alexander, and 
as one of the two or three most expert 
commercial bankers in the United States. 
His bank is one of the 
financial pillars of the coun- 
try. He is now, also, its 
oldest employee in point of 
service. 

What happened in those 
twenty-six years? How did 
he do it? Almost any young 
man of good character can 
get a job in a bank if he 
tries long enough. Bank 
presidencs are not common- 

hought of as employees. 
ki is more usual to think of 
them as owning the bank. 
But Sometimes they do, but not 


dressed to the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York: 


Tarrytown, N. Y., November 
25th, 1884 

W. W. SHerman, Eso., Casi 
Dear Sir: I am a clerk in 
the above bank, am accustomed 


that is not precisely the kind of distinction we are 
discussing. However, it does serve to point the 


way toward the proper method: If bad work 
attracts notice at once, then, conversely, good 
work must attract attention in the course of time. 
And this is the only method I know by which the 
attention that means advancement can be had. 


in the big banks. In the big 
banks they are hired by the 
directors. No sentiment 
influences the selection. 
The president must per- 
form many highly impor- 
tant acts on his own respon- 
sibility and he must be a 


to keeping books, and am ac- 
quainted with the routine work 
of a country bank. Being de- 
sirous of entering a larger field, 
with opportunities of advance- 
ment, 1 write to ask you if you 
can give me a position in some 
capacity in your bank. If you 
can, I will endeavor to fill it to 
your entire satisfaction. I en- 
close a letter from our cashier, 
Mr. Humphreys, and will be 
glad to furnish other references 
if desired. Yours Respy. 

(Signed) Jas. ALEXANDER, JR. 


Mr. Sherman answered 
the application and asked the young man 
to tell a little more about himself. This 
is the second letter: 


Tarrytown, N. Y., November 28, 1884 
W. W. SHERMAN, Eso., Cash. 

Dear Sir: Accept my thanks for your reply 
to my letter of application. In answer to your 
suggestions I would say I will be twenty years 
old in February next and, of course, unmarried. 
I would like to get Seven Hundred Dollars 
($700) per year to begin with. In this bank we 


while. 
attracting attention overnight. 
the good, old-fashioned way of doing the job at 
hand better than it has ever been done before, 
and studying industriously, so as to qualify for 
duties which require thorough training and clear 
thinking.” 


“One hears of many schemes and short cuts, 
but I never have known any that were worth 


I am sure there is no magical method of 
The only way is 


says something in every line, but that he 
does not express any opinions concerning 
what a valuable man he is, and what a 
loss it would be to the bank if it did not 
hire him. He very simply and clearly, 
using the fewest possible number of words, 
says what he is and what he wants. There 
is no false modesty but, on the other hand, 
there is no over-assertiveness. They are 
plain, straight letters, and they did what 
they were intended to do—they brought 


man who can so act with 
clear, cool judgment. He 
must make a minimum of 
mistakes—for every mis- 
take he makes is recorded 
in dollars. "Therefore, the 
directors must, if for no 
other reason than to pre- 
serve their own reputations, 
select the best man who can 
be hired to manage the 
millions of dollars entrusted 
to the institution. Of course 
one never speaks of hiring 
a bank president; he is elected. But it 
makes no difference whether we speak of 
electing or of hiring; the process is the 
same. 

P asi S. Alexander has now held the 
ofhce of president fot ten years. During 
this period. his bank has became a pre- 
eminent institution and he has become a 
preéminent financier. He is not particu- 
larly known to the public because, if he 
can avoid it, (Continued on page roo) 
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His face was grim now, and, though the day was cool, sweat stood out on his brow. ‘‘You’ll face the music,” 


' The Comet 


A dog story 


By Samuel A. Derieux 


ILLUSTRATION 


O PUPPY ever came into the 
world under more favorable 
conditions than Comet. He 
was descended from a famous 
family of pointers. Both his 
mother and father were champions. Be- 
fore he opened his eyes, while he was still 
eh? about over his brothers and 
sisters, blind as puppies are at birth, Jim 
Thompson, Mr. Devant’s kennel master, 
picked him out: 
“That’s the best un in the bunch.” 
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When he was only three weeks old, he 
pointed a butterfly that lit in the yard in 
front of his nose. 

“Come here, Molly," yelled Jim to his 
wife. ‘‘ Pointed—the little cuss!” 

When Thompson started taking the 

rowing pups out of the yard, into the 
Relds to the side of the Devants’ great 
Southern winter home, Oak Knob, it was 
Comet who strayed farthest from the 
man’s protecting care. And when Jim 
taught them all to follow when he said 


BY FRANK STICK 


“Heel,” to drop when he said “Drop,” 
and to stand stock-still when he said 
“Ho,” he learned far more quickly than 
the others. 

At six months he set his first covey of 
quail, and remained perfectly staunch. 
"He's goin’ to make a great dog," said 
Thompson.  Everything—size, muscle, 
nose, intelligence, earnestness, pointed to 
the same conclusion. Comet was one of 
the favored of the gods. 

One day, after the leaves had turned 


he said, “or you'll drown. Better be dead than called yellow” 


red and brown and the mornings grown 
chilly, a crowd of people, strangers to 
him, arrived at Oak Knob. Then out of 
the house with Thompson came a big 
man in tweed clothes, and the two walked 
straight to the curious young dogs, who 
were watching them with shining eyes and 
wagging tails. 

“Well, Thompson,” said the big man. 
* Which is the future champion you've 
been writing me about?" 

* Pick him out for yourself, sir," said 
Thompson confidently. 


FTER that they talked a long time 

lanning for the future of Comet. His 

yard training was now over (Thompson 

was only yard trainer), and he must be 

sent to a man experienced in training 
and handling for field trials. 

“Larsen’s the man to bring him out" 
said the big man in tweeds, who was 
George Devant himself. “I saw his dogs 
work in the Canadian Derby." 

Thompson spoke hesitatingly, apolo- 
getically, as if he hated to bring the mat- 
ter up. “Mr. Devant, .. . you remember, 


sir, a long time ago Larsen sued us for 
old Ben.’ 

"Yes, Thompson; I remember, now 
that you speak of it." 

: Well, you remember the court decided 
against him, which was the only thing it 
could do, for Larsen didn’t have any 
more right to that dog than the Sultan of 
Turkey. But, Mr. Devant, I was there, 
and I saw Larsen’s face when the case 
went against him.” 

Devant looked keenly at Thompson. 

* Another thing, Mr. Devant," Thome: 
son wenton, still hesitatingly; “Larsen had 
a chance to get hold of this breed of 
pointers and lost out, because he dickered 
too long, and acted cheesy. Now they’ve 
turned out to be famous. Some men never 
forget a thing like that. Larsen’s been 
talkin’ these pointers down ever since, sir." 

"Go on," said Devant. 

“T know Larsen's a good trainer. But 
it'll mean a long trip for the young dog to 
where he lives. Now, there's an old 
trainer lives near here, Wade Swygert. 
There never was a straighter man than 
him. He used to train dogs in England." 


Devant smiled. “Thompson, I admire 
your loyalty to your friends; but I don't 
think much of your business sense. We'll 
turn over some of the others to Swygert, 
if he wants 'em. Comet must have the 
best. I'll write Larsen to-night, Thomp- 
son. To-morrow, crate Comet and send 
him off." 

Just as no dog ever came into the world 
under more favorable auspices, so no dog 
ever had a bigger “send of” than Comet. 
Even the ladies of the house came out to 
exclaim over him, and Marian Devant, 
pretty, eighteen, and a sportswoman, 
stooped down, caught his head between 
her hands, looked into his fine eyes and 
wished him “Good luck, old man." In the 
living-room the men laughingly drank 
toasts to his future, and from the high- 
columned portico Marian Devant waved 
him good-by, as in his clean padded 
crate, he was driven off, a bewildered 
youngster, to the station. 


Two days and two nights he traveled, 

and at noon of the third day, at a lonely 
railroad station in a prairie country that 
rolled like a heavy sea, he was lifted, crate 
and all, off the train. A lean, pale-eyed, 
sanctimonious-looking man came toward 
him. 

“Some beauty that, Mr. Larsen,” said 
the agent as he helped Larsen’s man lift 
the crate onto a small truck. 

“Yes,” drawled Larsen in a meditative 
voice, "pretty enough to look at—but he 
looks scared—er—timid.” 

“Of course he’s scared,” said the agent; 
“so would you be if they was to put you 
in some kind of a whale of a balloon an’ 
ship you in a crate to Mars." 

he station agent poked his hands 


, 


through the slats and patted the head. 


Comet was grateful for that, because 
everything was strange. He had not 
whined nor complained on the trip, but 
his heart had pounded fast, and he had 
been homesick. 

And everything continued to be strange: 
the treeless country through which he 
was driven, the bald house, and huge 
barns where he was lifted out, the dogs 
that crowded about him when he was 
turned into the kennel yard. These eyed 
him with enmity and walked round and 
round him. But he stood his ground 
staunchly for a youngster, returning 
fierce look for fierce look, growl for growl, 
until the man called him away and 
chained him to a kennel. 

For days Comet remained chained, 
a stranger in a strange land. Each time 
at the click of the gate announcing Lar- 
sen’s entrance, he sprang to his feet from 
force of habit, and stared hungrily at the 
man for the light he was accustomed to 
see in human eyes. But with just a glance 
at him, the man would turn one or more 
of the other dogs loose and ride off to 
train them. 

But he was not without friends of his 
own kind. Now and then another young 
dog (he alone was chained up) would 
stroll his way with wagging tail, or lie 
down near by, in that strange bond of 
sympathy that is not confined to man. 

hen Comet would feel better and would 
want to play, for he was still half puppy. 
Sometimes he would pick up a stick and 
shake it, and his partner would catch the 
other end. They would tug and growl 
with mock ferocity, and then lie down and 
look at each other curiously. 
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If any attention had been paid him by 
Larsen, Comet would have quickly over- 
come his feeling of strangeness. He was 
no milksop. He was like an overgrown 
boy, off at college, or in some foreign city. 
He was sensitive, and not sure of himself. 
Had Larsen gained his confidence, it 
would all have been different. And as for 
Larsen—he knew that perfectly well. 

One fine sunny afternoon, Larsen en- 
tered the yard, came straight to him, and 
turned him loose. In the exuberance of 
his spirits he ran round and round the 
ps barking in the faces of his friends. 

arsen let him out, mounted a horse and 
commanded him to heel. He obeyed with 
wagging tail. 

A mile or more down the road, Larsen 
turned off into the fields. Across his 
saddle was something the young pointer 
had had no experience with—a gun. That 
part of his education Thompson had neg- 
lected, at least put off, for he had not 
expected that Comet would be sent away 
so soon. That was where Thompson had 
made a mistake. 

At the command “Hi on" the youn 
pointer ran eagerly around the horse, and 
looked up into the man's face to be sure 
he had heard aright. At something he 
saw there, the tail and ears drooped 
momentarily, and there came, over him 
agin a feeling of strangeness, almost of 
dismay. Larsen’s eyes were mere slits of 
blue glass, and his mouth was set in a 
thin line. 

At a second command, though, he 
galloped off swiftly, boldly. Round and 
round an extensive field of straw he 
circled, forgetting any feeling of strange- 
ness now, every iba of his being intent on 
the hunt, while Larsen, sitting on his 
horse, watched him with appraising eyes. 


UDDENLY there came to Comet's nose 

thesmellof game birds, strong, pungent, 
compelling. He stiffened into an earnest, 
beautiful point. Heretofore in the little 
training he had had, Thompson had come 
up behind him, flushed the birds, and 
made him drop. And now Larsen, having 
quickly dismounted and tied his horse, 
came up behind him, just as Thompson 
had done, except that in Larsen's hand 
was the gun. 

The old-fashioned black powder of a 
generation ago makes a loud explosion. 
It sounds like a cannon, compared with 
the modern smokeless powder, now used 
by all hunters. Perhaps it was only an 
accident that had caused Larsen before he 
left the house to load his pump gun with 
black powder shells. E 

As for Comet he only knew that the 
birds rose; then above his head burst an 
awful roar, almost splitting his tender ear 
drums, shocking every sensitive nerve, 
filling him with terror such as he had 
never felt before. Even then, in the con- 
fusion and horror of the surprise, he 
turned to the man, head ringing, eyes 
dilated. A single reassuring word, and 
he would have steadied. As for Larsen, 
though, he declared afterward (to others 
and to himself even) that he noticed no 
nervousness in the dog; that he was only 
m on getting several birds for break- 
ast. i 

Twice, three times, four times, the 
pump gun bellowed in its cannon-like 
roar, piercing the ear drums, shattering 
the nerves. Comet turned; one more 
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glance backward at a face, strange, ex- 
ultant—and then the puppy in him con- 
quered. Tail tucked, he ran away from 
that shattering noise. 

Miles he ran. Now and then, stumbling 
over briars, he yelped. Not once did he 
look back. His tail was tucked, his eyes 
crazy with fear. Seeing a house, he made 
for that. It was the noon hour and a 
group of farm hands was gathered in the 
yard. One of them, with a cry “Mad 
dog," ran into the house after a gun. 
When he came out, they told him the dog 
was under the porch. And so he was. 
Pressed against the wall, in the darkness, 
the magnificent young pointer with the 
quivering soul waited, panting, eyes 
gleaming, the horror still ringing in his 
ears. 


ERE Larsen found him that afternoon. 

A boy crawled underneath the porch 
and dragged him out. He, who had started 
life favored of the gods, who that morning 
even had been full of high spirits, who had 
circled a field like a champion, was now a 
cringing, shaking creature, like a homeless 
cur. 

And thus it happened that Comet came 
home, in disgrace—a gun-shy dog, a 
coward, expelled from college, not for 
some PNI prank, but because he was 
—yellow. And he knew he was disgraced. 
He saw it in the face of the big man, 
Devant, who looked at him in the yard 


where he had spent his happy puppyhood, ' 


then turned away. He knew it because of 

what he saw in the face of Jim Thompson. 
In the house was a long and plausible 

letter, explaining how it had happened: 


I did everything I could. I never was as 
surprised in my life. The dog's hopeless. 


As for the other inhabitants of the big 
house, their minds were full of the events 
of the season: de luxe hunting parties, 
more society events than hunts; lunches 
in the woods served by uniformed butlers; 
launch rides up the river; arriving and de- 

arting guests. Only one of them, except 
Devant himself, gave the gun-shy dog a 
thought. Marian Devant came out to 
visit him in his disgrace. She stooped be- 
fore him as she had done on that other and 
happier day, and again caught his head 
between her hands. But his eyes did not 
meet hers, for in his dim way he knew he 
was not now what he had been. 

“I don't believe he's yellow—inside!" 
she declared, looking up at Thompson, 
her cheeks flushed. 

Thompson shook his head. ' 

“I tried him with a gun, Miss Marian,” 
he declared. “I just showed it to him, and 
he ran into his kennel." 

“PIL go get mine. He won't run from 
me." 

But at sight of her small gun it all came 
back. Again he seemed to hear the 
explosion that had shattered his nerves. 
The Terror had entered his very soul. In 
spite of her pleading, he made for his 
kennel. Even the girl turned away from 
him now. And as he lay panting in the 
shelter of his kennel he knew that never 
again would men look at him as they had 
looked, or life be sweet to him as it had 
been. 

Then there came to Oak Knob an old 
man, to see Thompson. He had been on 
many seas, he had fought in a dozen 
wars, and had settled at last on a little 


truck farm near by. Somewhere, in his 
life full of adventure and odd jobs, he had 
trained dogs and horses. His face was 
lined and seamed, his hair was white, his 
eyes piercing, blue and kind. Wade 
yee was his name. 

“There’s been dirty work,” he said, 
when he looked at the dog. “‘I’ll take him 
if you're goin’ to give him away." 

Give him away—who had been Cham- 
pionship hope! 

Marian Devant came out and looked 
into the face of the old man, shrewdly, 
understandingly. 

“Can you cure him?" she demanded. 

“I doubt it, miss,” was the sturdy 
answer. 

“You will try?” 

The blue eyes lighted up. “Yes, I'll 
try.” 

“Then you can have him. And—if 
there's any expense—" 

“Come, Comet,” said the old man. 

That night, in a neat, humble house, 
Comet ate supper placed before Him by a 
stout old woman, who had followed this 
old man to the ends of the world. That 
night he slept before their fire. Next day 
he followed the old man all about the 
place. Several days and nights passed 
this way, then, while he lay before the 
fire, old Swvgert came in with a gun. At 
sight of it, Comet sprang to his feet. He 
tried to rush out of the room, but the 
doors were closed. Finally, he crawled : 
under the bed. 


EVERY night after that Swygert gotout 
the gun, until he crawled under the 
bed no more. Finally, one day the man 
fastened the dog to a tree in the yard, 
then came out with a gun. A sparrow lit 
in a tree, and he shot it. Comet tried to 
break the rope. All his panic had returned; 
but the report had not shattered him as 
thatother did, for the gun was loaded light. 

After that, frequently the old man shot 
a bird in his Sehe bading the gun more and 
more heavily, and each time after the shot, 
coming to him, showing him the bird, and 
speaking to him kindly, gently. But for 
all that the terror remained in his heart. 

One afternoon the girl, accompanied by 
a young man, rode over on horseback, 
dismounted and came in. She always 
stopped when she was riding by. 

“Ies mighty slow business," old 
Swygert reported; “ I don't know whether 
I'm makin’ any headway or not.” 

That night old Mrs. Swygert told him 
she thought he had better give it up. It 
wasn't worth the time and. worry. The 
dog was just yellow. 

Swygert pondered a long time. ‘When 
I was a kid," he said at last, “there came 
up a terrible thunderstorm. It was in 
South America. I was water boy for a 
railroad gang, and the storm drove us in 
a shack. While lightnin’ was hittin’ all 
around, one of the grown men told me it 
always picked out boys with red hair. 
My hair was red, an’ I was little and 
ignorant. For years I was skeered of 
lightnin’. I never have quite got over it. 
But no man ever said I was yellow.” 

Again he was silent for a while. Then 
he went on: “I don’t seem to be makin’ 
much headway, I admit that. I'm lettin’ 
him run away as far as he can. Now I’ve 
got to shoot an’ make him come toward 
the gun himself, right while I’m shootin’ 
it.” (Continued on page 114) 


Did You Ewer Buy a Toy 


for a Child? 


Of course you have! But did you know what kind the child would like? Do 
you know what boys want and what girls want? And do you know 
that toys are a big factor in the education of children? 


By Sophia E. Delavan 


RS. DELAVAN, who is Honorary Presi- 

dent of the Woman's Association of Com- 
merce of Chicago, is a well-known manufac- 
turer of doll wigs. 


ID you ever stop to think that 
you can help or hinder the de- 
velopment of a child's mind 
by the kind of playthings you 
give him? Do you realize that 

there are "grades" in toys, just as there 
are grades in schools—each adapted to a 
child's age and aptitudes? 

Do you know that, next to parents, 
school, and church, the toys with which a 
child pla ys have the greatest shaping in- 
fluence on the future man and woman? 

Within ten years, the toy business in 
the United States has developed from a 
more or less haphazard enterprise into an 
exact science. One hundred million dol- 
lars’ worth of playthings were bought in 
this country last year—and much of the 
increase was due to the spurt in the sale of 
so-called “educational toys.” 

Education through play is no longer the 
novelty it was when the : 
story of Winifred Sack- 
ville Stoner first came to 
public attention a few 
years ago. You may re- 
call the case of this 
remarkable child, who re- 
cited Latin verses before 
she was a year old. At 
the age of twelve she had 
the mental development 
of most college students; 
she could speak several 
languages, and was pro- 
ficient in many sports. 

Everything Miss Stoner 
learned was based on 
play. Her mother in- 
vented baseball games in 
which one word of Latin 
was pronounced every 
time the ball was caught. 
She worked out ways to 
teach arithmetic, spelling, 
geography, and most oth- 
er school subjects through 

lay. To teach ancient 

istory she had a card 
game involving the names 
of historic and mytholog- 
ical persons. asses of 
facts were learned by the 
child through the medium 
of made-up jingles. 

One thing, however, 

ou must bear in mind: 

n order to teach a child 


a spring-wound motor. 


you must first please him. He won't learn 
from toys that he doesn't like. All the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men can't 
make him do that. So I want to give a 
few simple rules of the game before going 
into the fine points. 

You mustn't forget that the average 
young boy is barbaric in his love of color 
and noise. Red is his favorite shade—be- 
cause it is the showiest. Yellow comes 
next. Girls, on the other hand, prefer 
pinks and blues. Look at the dolls in any 
good store, and you will find few (except 
“character” dolls) dressed in either red or 
yellow. White and the paler pastel shades 
prevail. 


THE average small girl has a better ar- 
tistic sense than her brother. She is 
much more likely to enjoy a set of colored 
crayons. But water-colors are in demand 
by both boys and girls. 

The young male of the species prefers 
the paints, because they are more vivid, 
and he can use them to color his wooden 
house and his cigar-box train. The girls 
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.When a child is too young to take things apart and put them to- 
gether, he enjoys a plaything—like this automobile—which runs by 
By training his powers of observation, he 
will learn all the parts, and be ready for constructive play later on 


use both crayons and paints to make pic- 
tures. 

Oddly enough, although girls have a 
better musical sense, most toy musical in- 
struments are made for boys. The girl 
may have her toy piano, but you can se- 
lect something for the boy from an assort- 
ment of mouth organs, cornets, drums, 
and countless other noise-makers. It isn’t 
because the boy is an embryo musician; 
but because he likes noise of any old kind. 

One may learn a lot by turning a child 
loose in a toy department and watching 
what he picks out. If left to himself, the 
boy of four or five is likely to select roller 
chimes, or some wheeled toy. He wants 
action—and noise. The girl.of the same 
age will take a doll or a toy range. 

No toy will be long valued unless the 
child himself can do something with it. 
With children it is not having, but making, 
that really counts. Youngsters prefer 
things which they handle to suit them- 
selves—such as blocks, balls, crayons, 
paints, bows and arrows, soap-bubble 
pipes, dolls that can be dressed and un- 
dressed, and horses that 
unharness and go into 
the stable. 

A questionnaire on toys 
was recently sent to a 
group of people who 
ought to know about 
them: teachers in kinder- 
gartens, mothers, toy 
dealers, and managers of 
day nurseries and chil- 
dren's hospitals. 

The answers agreed 

that playthings that can 
be readily handled—such 
as plain blocks, dolls, ani- 
mals, and balls of soft 
material—are best suited 
to children between one 
and three years old. Every 
child of three should have 
a sand pile and some as- 
sorted receptacles on 
which he cannot cut him- 
self. He will find amuse- 
ment for hours with a jar, 
a spoon, and some sand ` 
or rice. This simple play 
develops both his brain 
and muscles. 

"From three to six, the 
child is in a world of 
“make-believe,” with his 
imagination running riot. 
Such toys as one finds 
in a well-managed kin- 
dergarten will spur his 
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Boys like things that will go. So do 
men, This picture, taken in Central 
Park, New York, shows an edge of the 
pond that is devoted to toy boats. 
On Sundays more men than boys are 
there, sailing their trim little vessels 


Boys enjoy playthings they make 
themselves. The locomotive and ten- 
der, shown below, were made from the 
wreckage of old toys by the boys who 
are riding in them. Instead of throw- 
ing away broken playthings, encour- 
age children to use the pieces in making 
something else 


From the time they are babies, boys 

like toy musical instruments. Not 

that they have a strong musical sense, 
but because they love noise 


COURTESY "PLAYTHINGS 


By encouraging and helping a little girl to make clothes for 
her dolls, she can be taught sewing more easily than in any 
Have her mend the dolls’ clothes, and sew on 
It is then an easy step to 
have her take care of these details with her own clothes 


other way. 
the buttons, hooks, and eyes. 


budding capacity to think. Color 
harmony and sequence may be 
taught bs stringing wooden beads 
of various. colors. A sense of 
beauty and association of ideas 
may be assisted by means of trans- 
parent slates, on which the child 
may trace flowers, animals, and 
houses. Building blocks, trains of 
cars, and household implements in 
miniature are also peculiarly fitted 
for this age. 


NEXT comes the age of growing 
self-confidence—the ‘‘construc- 
tion” age—from about six to ten. 
Tool chests, wooden and metal struc- 
tural toys, modeling clay, or soft 
putty, from which they can create 
things “out of their heads,” mean 
much to boys. Girls want not only 
dolls but all their accessories. They 
want to be able to wash and iron the 
dolls’ dresses. They also want to play 
with kitchen ranges and tea sets. 

From this time until they are fifteen, 
athletic toys are particularly acceptable 
to both boys and girls. Young America 
now wants sleds, bicycles, roller skates, 
baseball outfits, croquet sets, and magic- 
lantern or “movie” outfits, as well as the 
things that go with fishing and camping. 
The same thing applies to both sexes, al- 
though girls are more partial to croquet 
sets and boys have pretty much of a mo- 
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ly on baseballs, bats, and gloves. 

ou must never forget for a moment 
that every child likes to use his hands. He 
wants to make things and to put them to- 


gether. As soon as a boy has made some- 
thing, he has a creative pride in it, and 
wants to show what he has done. 

The so-called “knock-down” toys— 
those that come in separate pieces and can 
be put together —are valuable in teaching 
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persistency and accuracy. They 
show the wny of things. They give 
facility with the fingers and de- 
velop logic and a_ mechanical 
sense. One of the best gifts for 
young children is a simple set of 
blocks with which they can build 
what they want to. 

John Ruskin once declared : 
that he owed his fine sense of 
balance and construction to e 
fact that x a child his only toy 
were simple blocks cut out of a 
plank. is budding ingenuity 
was taxed to the utmost in mak- 
ing many things out of this simple raw 
material. 

One of the best sellers among educa- 
tional toys has been an airplane, designed 
by a man who was connected with the air- 

ane production department of the 
United States Government. There are 
various varieties of this plane—all of 
which come in “knock-down” form. In 
putting the pieces together boys can learn 
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a great deal about the how and 
the why of air machines. 

A few good toys are much bet- 
ter for a child than many cheap 
ones. Cheap toys rob him of a 
sense of beauty and fine con- 
struction. A simple toy, well 
made, does much more for him 
than a showier product of poorer 
quality and build. 

One of the best and most 
worth-while toys on the market 
to-day is composed of sets of 
structural steel, with which a 
boy may make bridges, derricks, 
building frames, and similar things. Mi- 
croscopes, glass-blowing apparatus, and 
wireless outfits accomplish the same pur- 
pose. Thanks to the toy man, thousands 
of boys of eight to twelve years are 
already accomplished wireless operators. 

Child psychologists have found out 
that every youngster demands some kind 
of toy that is peculiarly fitted to his indi- 


` vidual physical and mental equipment. If 
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he is not given this, he either finds it or 
makes it. 
One example of this is found in the pop- 


ular "scooter." Long before manufac- 
turers put this on the market hundreds of 
boys had already made it by fastenin 
roller skates together with a plank, an 
putting a stick in front with which to steer. 
Another popular vehicle, of which mil- 
lions a year are now sold, owes its concep- 
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All children like toys which they can 
put together and take apart. And 
toys of this kind have a great educa- 
tional value. Railway tracks in sec- 
tions, stations, signal towers, engines, 
and all kinds of cars give children some- 
thing to occupy both mind and hands 


The two boys are playing with **knock- 

down” automobiles, which they can 

take to pieces and reconstruct. Cars, 

engines, wagons, airplanes, and other 

things of the knock-down type can be 
bought nowadays 


So called ‘‘character dolls’’—that is, 
dolls having real individuality—are a 
comparatively recent development. 
Very small boys often like dolls, but 
they want a boy doll. All young chil- 
dren like toy animals, especially dogs, 
cats, rabbits, horses, and Teddy bears 
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The doll is the most popular plaything with little girls; but it is a mis- 
take to think they are not interested in anything else. 
paints and colored pencils, toy cook stoves, dishes, washboards, and toy 
Like boys, they want to be able to do something with their 

Their dolls should have workable joints. 
cannot be too extensive; and all the garments should be made so that 
the child can dress and undress the doll. 
why a little girl should not have other playthings which will develop 
her constructive ability, as well as her maternal and domestic instinct 


They like 


The wardrobe 


There is no reason, however, 


tion to the three-year-old son of a 
Vermont man, who was formerly a 
maker of optical specialties. The 
boy had become disgusted with a 
cheap tin automobile which was 
forever falling apart. His father 
was finally persuaded to take a 
few hours off and construct a sub- 
stantial toy for his son to ride 
around in—one that would stay 
together under all kinds of rough 
treatment. The first model dif- 
fered little from the marketed 
product, out of which the inven- 
tor has made more than ten mil- 
lion dollars. 


ANOTH ER popular toy origi- 
nated in a curious way: A cer- 
tain woman had a pet bulldog who 
was very temperamental when 
she had to bathe him. In order 
to keep him interested while the 
bath was going on, she devised a 
doll that would float on the water when 
she threw it into the tub. 

The device succeeded so well with the 
dog that she perfected a floating doll for 
children—to be used only when they were 
having their bath. Not seeing it at any 
other time, they would be specially inter- 
ested in it then. The idea has been a big 
money-maker. 

You may think (Continued on page 129) 


“And now at last he saw something—it was a clutch- 
ing hand that moved and even seemed to beckon" 


The Blue Circle 


A mystery story 


By Elizabeth Jordan 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY DOUGLAS DUER 


The Story So Far 


oun RENSHAW, a young man of good breeding, arrives at Tawny Ker and presents to its 
eighty-year-old owner, David Campbell, a letter of introduction from Campbell’s friend and 
physician, Doctor Stanley. The young man makes the startling proposal that Mr. Campbell buy 

im: that the old man for a fixed sum shall purchase his services and control absolutely his actions 
for one year. He explains that a great shock has given him a terrible fear of responsibility and of 
the future, and that, though all his faculties are intact and vigorous, he will not recover unless 
some arrangement be made by which he gets rid of this fear. Mr. Campbell, with some misgiv- 
ings, accepts the proposition, warning Renshaw vaguely that he is likely to be asked to perform 
strange duties, and that the situation in the house is “abnormal.” Renshaw realizes the first 
evening that there is something strange about the household. Even Verity, the young, beautiful, 
and aristocratic granddaug.ter, seems a creature in a mystery story. The servants act queerly, 


he thinks. That night unusual noises are heard by Renshaw just outside his room. He jumps 
from his bed and rushes to the door. There is nothing to be seen, and all is silence. He locks the 
door and goes back to bed again and finally to sleep. 


HEN Renshaw awoke, the 

October day was sending 

its comforting light through 

his windows. He turned 

over and blinked drowsily. 
His first sensation was one of physical 
well-being, new and agreeable. his next 
was incredulity. He had slept—had ac- 
tually slept for hours! 

He got out of bed, turned on a cold 
bath, and made his morning toilet with 
an increasing sense of acquiescence in the 
fact of living. 

As he shaved, his lips almost puckered 
into a smile at the new expression of the 
face which confronted him in his mirror. 
At last he had taken in the fact, so hard 
to grasp the day before, that he had cast 
from his shoulders the Atlas-like weight 
they had been carrying. His future for a 
year was assured. 

He went down to breakfast with a vigor 
in his steps which was not wholly assumed. 
At the foot of the staircase he paused, not 
quite certain whether to turn into the 
living-room or go on to the dining-room. 
Breakfast might not be ready. He had 
not remembered the night before to ask 
at what hour it was served. As he hesi- 
tated, the complacent personality of Jenks 
came toward him from the rear of the hall. 
Renshaw nodded. 

*Good morning, Jenks. What’s the 
breakfast hour here!” 

“‘Breakfast’s on now, sir.” Jenks prè- 
ceded him to the dining-room and threw 
open the door, his manner as deferential 
as if he were performing the service for 
Campbell himself. He followed Renshaw 
into the room, where a young footman 
the latter had not seen before was arran 
ing the chafing dishes on the sideboard, 
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This youth suspended his labors, and in 
response to an eye-flash from Jenks has- 
tened to draw out a chair. 

As he was about to take it, Renshaw 
turned to the butler. 

“By the way,” he said casually, “will 
you send over to the Wainley station this 
morning and get my trunk?” 

“You brought a trunk, sir?" 

“Of course I brought a trunk.” 

“Yes, sir. Certainly, sir.” Jenks was 
again the perfect butler. 

“We follow the English plan, sir,” he 
observed, with a steadfast eye on the 
movements of his subordinate. “The 
members of the family come in when they 
like and help themselves.” 

Renshaw nodded again. “Thanks,” he 
said, and strolled over to the row of silver 
dishes whose contents simmered above 
spirit lamps. He lifted the lid of each in 
turn, finding a cereal in one, scrambled 
eggs and bacon in another, and kidneys 
in a third. He helped himself to eggs and 
bacon and returned to the table, where 
James poured his coffee, lifted the cover 
of the muffin dish, and set a plate of 
orange marmalade within reach. 

“Anything more, sir?" 


THE voice and manner of James.were 
modeled upon those of Jenks. 

“Td like a newspaper, if there's one to 
spare." 

“Which one, sir? They're all here.” 

*Oh—ah—the ‘Times,’ I guess." i 

James brought it to him, folded into 
the most convenient form. 

“Anything else, sir?” 

“Nothing, thanks. I'll help myself.” 

James faded away as unobtrusively as 
a mist before the sun—almost as unob- 


trusively, therefore, as Jenks had already 
faded. His manner and service had been 
as perfect as those of his great model. 
But, notwithstanding Renshaw's seeming 
absorption in his breakfast and the news, 
the secretary had been conscious of one 
thing: Not once, while James remained 
in the room, had the footman removed his 
eyes from him. They were young eyes— 
round and clear and rather boyish. They 
were discreet eyes, which dropped humbly 
before a superior and which could not 
meet directly the all-seeing gaze of Jenks. 
But they were observant eyes, neverthe- 
less, and undoubtedly they had taken in 
every detail of the new man's dress, man- 
ner, and general appearance. Even as 
the reflection came to Renshaw, the ex- 
planation came with it. — Someone— 
probably Annie, judging by the flutter of 
that telltale garment, had returned after 
the first alarm and listened at the living- 
room's side door when he, Renshaw, had 
made his unusual proposition. That per- 
son had overheard his entire conversation 
with Campbell, and had grasped the terms 
under which Renshaw had been taken on. 


HAT might explain, too, the sudden 

dropping of the hostility Jenks had 
shown in the beginning. When he revealed 
that hostility he was unfamiliar with the 
terms of Renshaw's agreement. Between 
the making of the agreement and their next 
meeting Annie undoubtedly had repeated 
the conversation to which she had given 
her polite attention, and Jenks's resent- 
ment had been swallowed by—what? 
Contempt? 

The slow, burning flush that was one of 
the signs of his convalescence stained his 
face as he gulped down the unwelcome 
discovery. Until the past few months the 
impressions others formed of him had 
been the least important items in the hell 
in which he dwelt. 

Evidently the Campbells breakfasted 
late. It was half after eight when he left 
the dining-room, and none of the family 
had yet appeared. He found his cap and 
overcoat in a closet at the left of the en- 
trance hall, and putting them on went out 
for a stroll in the grounds. — Notwith- 
standing the sunshine, there was a No- 
vember-like chill in the atmosphere. 

He descended the steps with a sensation 
of expectancy. He liked secret gardens. 
They had been a fad of his in that remote 
period when he had been a living man. 
And this garden, with its encircling wall, 
must be nothing short of a paradise in 
summer. He was in the depths of it, 
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Renshaw was turning to leave the room when the old man's voice stopped him. 
“That’s a very interesting thing you've done," he said, nodding toward the letters 


bending over an old sundial and trying to 
make out its almost obliterated inscrip- 
tion, when a small hand crept confidingly 
into his. He started, then flushed and 
stared half resentfully, half curiously, at 
the owner of the hand. 

It was a very tiny owner, almost a baby. 
It could not have been much more than 
thirty months old. It wore a blue “bun- 
ny suit" of coat, trousers, cap and leggings, 
and the cap was drawn so far over its face 
and ears that only a pair of wide gray 
eyes, a dot of a nose, and a button of a 
mouth were visible. 

“Hello!” exclaimed Renshaw. 


“Do’ mor'ing!" 

The conversation languished, and the 
lady, unembarrassed by the fact, filled 
the pause by lifting her feet_and swinging 
on the gentleman’s hand. 

*We-wee dump," she remarked at last. 


HE DID not understand. She pointed to 
the sundial and entered upon a brisk 
pantomime, which he regarded with an in- 
terest deep but unintelligent. She waved 
both arms. She bounded into the air like 
arubber ball. She whirled in dizzy circles. 
She appeared to tie herself into knots. 
And as she did these things she repeated 


over and over in passionate accents her 
original refrain, 'We-wee dump.” 

“And all the poor child wants,” said a 
voice in critical accents, “is to be put on 
that sundial so she can jump down." 

Renshaw turned so suddenly that he 
almost upset the infant, who at that in- 
stant seemed engaged in a final impersona- 
tion of a whirling dervish. She interrupt- 
ed this to hurl herself upon the neck of the 
newcomer, who fell on her knees just in 
time to receive the embrace. 

“Ts that all she wants?” Renshaw re- 
garded the pair. Miss Campbell, in a 
short tweed walking skirt, a scarlet blazer 
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“Is that all she wants?" Renshaw regarded the pair. Miss Campbell, in a short tweed walking Skirt, a 
to match it, was even lovelier in this perfect setting of her secret garden than she had been in the glory 


and a tam-o'-shanter to match it, was even 


lovelier in this perfect setting of her secret . 


garden than she had been in the glory of 
her war paint the night before. 

“What else did you think she wanted?” 

Verity lifted the baby and stood her on 
the flat top of the sundial. 

“I got a general impression that it in- 
dude the earth and neighboring plan- 
ets—" 

He broke off with a 
person on the sundial had flung herself 
into space. So far as he was concerned, 
she would have remained there till she hit 
the solid earth, for he was stunned by the 
suddenness of the thing; but the arms of 
Miss Campbell opened with accustomed 
precision, and the intrepid infant landed 
in them with a force that almost knocked 
the girl over backward. 

“Great heavens!" cried Renshaw as he 
caught and steadied the victim. “Are you 
hurt?” 

Verity detached herself with dignity 
from the grasp of his hand on her arm. 

“Of course not. That’s part of the 
game,” she patiently explained. “You 
don’t know much about children, do 
you?” 

“But this sort of thing calls for a life 
training," he objected. “The double act 


asp. The young 


on the flying trapeze, with four somer- 
saults thrown in, is nothing to it." 

"Tell the gentleman who you are." 
Verity, again on her knees, was addressing 
the acrobat. 

“‘We-wee,” declared the baby. “Dump.” 

“Now you know." The girl smiled, not 
at the young man, but at the child. Her 
words to him were tossed over her shoul- 
der, as indifferently as she might toss 
crumbs to a bird. 

“Is that her name?" 

“She thinks it is, so it will do." 

"Dump," remarked We-wee with much 
firmness. 

“No, daring. ^ We-wee has jumped 
enough for one day." 


THE modulations of Verity’s voice as 
she spoke were wonderfully tender and 
caressing. Her next words, however, 
were addressed to him, and it seemed im- 
possible that they were uttered by the 
same voice. 

“My grandfather asked me to give you 
a message if I happened to meet you in 
the grounds," she said.- “He has gone to 
his study and he will be glad to see you 
there at your convenience.” 

Renshaw thanked her, but her eyes 
drifted past him as detachedly as if he 


were a pebble in her path. He felt a new 
uprush of resentment. It was clear that 
she despised him, and no doubt it was as 
natural as it was clear. But she needn’t 
show it so plainly! She was as hard as 
nails, this girl, and as cold as stone. She 
was the type of girl he had always dis- 
Hhkadeacthauth cient icy, and intolerant. 

His eyes as he looked at her offered a 
full equivalent for the expression hers had 
held the night before. Without a word he 
raised his cap and turned to go. 

He was checked by a sudden onslaught. 
The young person named We-wee had 
unexpectedly clutched him around one leg 
with both blue arms. 

“Not do,” urged the baby. 

Renshaw laughed. The laugh consisted 
of one note, abrupt and unmusical, but it 
was the real thing. He bent and gently 
detached the clinging hands around his 
knee. 

"Come back soon," he explained. 
"Play with We-wee then. Jump big 
jumps—lots of jumps!" 

He found Campbell in the latter’s study 
—a comfortable workroom opposite the 
dining-room, at the rear of the wide cen- 
tral hall. 

The old man greeted him pleasantly 
but with a suggestion of constraint. 
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scarlet blazer, and a tam-o'-shanter 
of her war paint the night before 


“T hope I haven't dragged you into the 
house too soon," he said. “But there are 
some pressing letters here—" 

“Tm glad of that, sir. The more the 
better. Shall I take this desk?" 

“Can you use a typewriter?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Thats good. All right, then. Sit 
down there for the present. We'll fix up 
something else later. There's a little room 
off this, here at the side, that I may turn 
over to you—” 


AMPBELL checked himself. Under the 

influence of this chap’s splendid figure, 
handsome face and quiet manner he was 
going too fast. He must not forget that 
yesterday he had momentarily thought 
the fellow a madman. Renshaw sat down 
in a businesslike way, opened the right- 
hand drawer of the desk and, finding it 
full of stationery, helped himself to pen- 
cils, a notebook and a generous supply of 
typewriter sheets. 

Campbell Jeaned back in his chair, put 
the tips of his fingers together, and ap- 
peared to reflect. 

“You don’t take shorthand notes, do 
you?” he inquired at last. 

“No, sir.. It's only by a happy chance 
that I can run a typewriter. [I learned it 


lately to—to kill time." 

“You'll kill a great deal 
of time with ıt here," 
Campbell prophesied with 
a care-free chuckle. “I 
am rather glad you don't 
know shorthand,” he con- 
fessed. “I am not up to 
much dictation. I will 
tell you what to say, and 
you will put it in your 
own words." 

“Very well, sir.” 

Campbell, his eyes still 
on his thin old fingers, ab- 
ruptly began his task. 
Very soon he was speaking 
so fast that Renshaw, to 
his chagrin, found difh- 
culty in keeping up with 
him—especially as the 
other interspersed his 
business instructions with 
numerous side remarks of 
a personal and highly con- 
fidential nature. Also, he 
delivered the entire mono- 
logue in a cheerful mono- 
tone and without stops. 


“WRITE to Stanley 


and tell him tocome 
down for this week-end. It 
is time the old fraud looked 
me over. I believe he is 
afraid I may live longer 
than he does, so he has 
decided to let me die of 
neglect. Ask him if that 
theory is correct. Write 
to A. B. Shattuck—you 
will find his address in a 
black book in the left- 
hand drawer of the desk; 
in fact, you will find all 
the addresses you need 
there, except those I give 
you from letters just re- 
ceived. Tell Shattuck to 
come and overhaul these 
fireplaces again. The work 
he did on the fireplace in my study is 
disgraceful. 

“Tell S. B. Miller his plumbing is a dis- 
grace to his profession. If we have any 
more trouble with those bathrooms, I'm 

oing to sue him. Tell the Reverend H. 
b. Sheppard that I will contribute a thou- 
sand dollars toward his project if he can 
get each of nine other men to give the 
same amount. I know he can, 5 the 
effort will keep him busy for a week or 
two, and I'll have some peace. 

“Tell H. C. Cohen I want him to come 
down early next month and help me with 
my income tax statement. I want it off 
my mind. He charges a hundred dollars 
and he oozes oil as he talks, but he saved 
me at least ten thousand last year by 
showing me my rights, though my native 
land is rapidly taking all I’ve got. Tell 
William Shipman his proposition does not 
interest me at present. It would not inter- 
est any intelligent human being at any 
time, but we'H let him find that out. Tell 
my cousin, the Reverend Percy Imboden, 
that I am well and am glad he is enjoying 
the same great blessing. Tell him Verity 
has some new Dutch tulip bulbs a friend 
brought her from Holland, and she will 
send some to Susan. Got all that?" 

Renshaw said he had, and took advan- 
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tage of the momentary pause to wipe his 
brow. An early suspicion that his new job 
was to be something of a sinecure had 
perished and was not re-born. It became 
clear that the old man’s correspondence 
was much in arrears. He gave instruc- 
tions for letter after letter with increasing 
zest and rapidity. At the end of two 
hours of steady note-giving his voice lost 
its assurance and took on a suggestion of 
the languor of a phonograph that is run- 
ning down. 

"How many letters have I given you?" 
he asked. 

Renshaw fumbled vaguely among the 
mass of notes befere him. 

"Not more than seven or eight hundred, 
I should say." 

Campbell cackled. 

“T deplore this modern tendency to ex- 
aggeration. You've got just enough work 
for a husky young man to do comfortably 
before lunch. Go to it. I will leave you 
in possession of the study. But first tele- 
graph the offices of the Scandinavian Line 
and reserve an outside stateroom on the 
‘Frederick,’ sailing November twenty- 
second, for—for—" he hesitated an in- 
stant only— “for Madame H-v-o-e-s-lef,” 
he ended slowly, spelling out the name. 
“That will be all this morning.” 

He rose from his chair, stifly as was his 
habit, stood still an instant to give his old 
legs time to accustom themselves to the 
effort of walking, and then went toward 
the door. There, with fingers already on 
the knob, he paused. 

“Mr. Renshaw,” he began, and stopped. 
“Mr. Renshaw,” he began again, “our 
household, as I have already told you, is, 
in some respects—ah—a little unusual at 
present. Possibly Doctor Stanley—ah— 
prepared you for this fact—" 

“Both Doctor Stanley and you yourself, 
sir, mentioned it." 

“Justso. Well—ah—the point is that as 
the matter concerns others I am not able 
to go into details about it for the moment, 
much as I dislike any atmosphere of se- 
iai SoI must count on your discretion 
to—ah— 


R once David Campbell, so fluent up 

till now, was at a loss for words. Ren- 
shaw helped him out. 

“To upore anything I don’t under- 


stand?” he puse d 
“Exactly,” ampbell said, with an air 
of relief. “Please ignore it.” 


“You may be sure that I shall do so, as 
faras I can. And in any event I shall ask 
no questions. But—Mr. Campbell—" 
it was Renshaw who was self-conscious 
now. His face had taken on the deep, un- 
becoming flush his new master had al- 
ready seen there—*'there's one point on 
which I should like your instructions. Am 
I to understand that I am not to report to 

ou anything unusual I may see or—or 
beant May I assume that you know 
about it?" 

Campbell's self-consciousness gave place 
to an expression of surprise mingled with 
doubt. 

“Do you mean that you have already 
heard or seen anything unusual?" he 
quickly asked. 

Renshaw hesitated. 

“Nothing of much importance,” he said 
slowly. “Merely some unusual noises.” 

“Unusual noises? What kind?" 

“Why, rather as (Continued on page 58) 


Everybody Thinks | 
Everybody Else is Ungrateful 


That’s the real reason we love dogs: because they give us twenty 
dollars’ worth of gratitude for ten cents’ worth of dog meat 


i By Ellis Parker Butler 


VERY now and then, I just drop 
everything I am doing and lean 
back and wonder how I have 
ever managed to keep alive as 
long as I have—there is so 

much ingratitude in the world. 

I am a tender-hearted man, my feelings 
are easily hurt; and when I stop to think 
of all the men, women, and children I 
have done things for, and how they have 
repaid my gifts and kindness and love 
with ungratefulness, I am surprised I have 
not gone out into the barn and just ended 
everything by looking into the circular, 
end of a shotgun while I jiggled the trigger 
with my big toe. 

One reason I have never done this is, I 
suppose, because I am an angler, not a 
hunter, and haven't a shotgun, anyhow. 
One of the most discouraging things in the 
world—even more discouraging than in- 
gratitude—is to try to commit suicide 
with a three-and-one-half-ounce trout rod 
and a book of number. twelve assorted 
trout flies. It can be done only by the 
most expert suicide committers and then 
only after long practice. 

ER hurts, and it hurts worse 
than anything in the world; worse even 
than a dentist; and a first-class painless 
dentist, when he gets me flat on my back 
and says, " Now, this young sawmill that 
I am about to jab against your tenderest 
feelings may annoy you slightly," can 
make my toes curl up until they rupture 
the forward deck of my calfskin shoes. 

A dentist who takes one of those wire 
things that are like a young, debilitated 
pipe-cleaner and begins to bore for oil in 
a aughty, resentful tooth can make me 
squirm; but ingratitude is generally ad- 
mitted to cause a sharper pang. 

The things a dentist does to me hurt 
me, but ingratitude sours and embitters. 
And when a man is soured and embittered, 
he is a sort of quinine pickle. He knows 
what he thinks of the world, but if he 
wrote it he could not get it published. 

I have always hesitated to give the 
world the full benefit of my wisdom, be- 
cause I have only one spare bedroom in 
my house, and Ë remember what hap- 
pened to Solomon: 


I Kings, Chap. IV, Verses 30-31—And Solo- 
mon's wisdom excelled the wisdom of all the 
children of the cast country, and all the wisdom 
of Egvpt. For he was wiser than all men; than 
Ethan the Ezrahite, and Heman, and Chalcol, 
and Darda, the sons of Mahol; and his fame 
was in all the nations round about. 


I Kings, Chap. IV, Verse 34—And there came 
of all peoples to hear the wisdom of Solomon, 
from all kings of the earth, which had heard of 
his wisdom. 
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I Kings, Chap. X, Verses 1-2—And when the 
queen of Sheba heard of the fame of Solomon... 
she came to Jerusalem with a very great train, 
with camels . . . and when she was come to 
Solomon, she communed with him of all that 
was in her heart. 


I would not mind having the news get 
around in a general sort of way that I was 
wiser than Ethan and Chalcol, and Darda, 
and even William J. Bryan. But I have 
no room in my house to put up delegations 
from all the peoples of the earth. 

I have only two bath tubs, anyway; and 
one is in the cellar and needs the plumbing 
fixed. But if all the peoples would bring 
their own food and be willing to sleep in 
my barn and do without baths a while, I 
might manage to stand on the front porch 
and spout wisdom at them for, say, an 
hour in the morning and an hour in the 
afternoon; but I balk at the queens of 
Sheba. I think my wife would balk at 
the queens of Sheba. : 

It is all right to be wise; but when it 
leads to an influx of queens who are goin 
to camp down for months at a time and 
clutter up the side yard with camels and 
retinues, I feel called to hide the fact that 
Iam the wisest man in the world. 


JN MY card catalogue, under the head 
of bores, I already have listed ten or 
twelve queens, who came to me ever and 
anon and “‘communed with me of all that 
was in their hearts." I have found that 
heartful queens, who come and commune 
like that, usually want to borrow one 
hundred dollars to tide them over the next 
washday. 

I am a married man and have my work 
to do and my family to support; and any 
queens who are looking for a man to 
commune a heartful to are no longer wel- 
come at 242 State Street. Until some of 
the queens who have already heartfully 


*communed with me return the money 


they needed for a few days only, I am o 
the communing-queen business. 

For these reasons I have hesitated to 
tell the world what is the matter with it, 
and why the millennium is delayed so un- 
expectedly. But I saw nothing in either 
the Republican or Democratic platforms 


‘that filled the bill, and I feel that the time 


has come for me to speak out plainly, 
even if a lot of camels and queens camp in 
my yard and eat my spirea bushes and 
drink the morning milk before it can be 
taken in and put into the refrigerator. 
One great trouble with the world is in- 
gratitude. If we were all grateful for what 
others think we should be grateful for, the 
world would be a heavenly place and even 
the sanctified would hate to die and leave 


it. But it is not that way; ingratitude is 


Mo nets, 

hen I was a small boy, out in Musca- 
tine, I kept chickens. Hen by hen, I 
accumulated a flock of assorted female 
chickens. I got them on the thirty-cent 
principle—if I heard of a hen I went to see 
her and if she cost thirty cents or less I 
bought her; if she cost thirty-one cents or 
more I passed her by. In this way I built 
upa variegated flock which was a constant 
delight. to the eye, like a collection of 
postage stamps, or Joseph’s coat of many 
colors. 


'T BEN I bought a rooster. 

I paid more for the rooster, because 
that was before the days of female suffrage 
and there was none of this talk of equal 
pay for equal work and so on. I think I 
paid fifty cents for the rooster, because he 


'was a genuine cross between a Leghorn 


and a Shanghai. 

He was easily worth seventy cents; but 
I got him cheap because he did not have 
any feathers on his neck for about a 
quarter of a yard or so, and was short two 
toes that had been frozen off six or eight 
years before. I carried him all the way 
home in a cornmeal sack and turned him 
loose in the chicken yard to let him strut 
and boss the coop and utter his clarion 
call to the morn. 

The hens did not go out of their way 
much to show their interest; but whenever 
a hen happened to be in his neighborhood 
she would reach over and briskly yank a 
souvenir feather out of his neck. It was 
a pnis little exhibition of kindly in- 
terest, but that red rooster's neck was 
rather short of feathers anyway and as he 
probably saw a long, cold winter ahead— 

irds and animals are keen prognosti- 
cators—he resented it. 

Whenever a hen nicked him for another 
feather, he uttered a short, frightened 
squawk. Then the hen would say, ‘Why, 

ou mean old thing!" and go for him. 

he red rooster would lope around the 
chicken yard two or three times, utterin 
cries of fear, with the hen close behin 
him and gaining every second, and 
presently he would dash head first into 
an old one-gallon paint pail. 

Then, sometimes, the hen would go 
away; and sometimes she would pull out 
one of his tail feathers—just to show she 
was not to be trifled with; but the red 
rooster would remain there, sitting on the 
elbows of his legs, until my father or I 
came and shook him out of the pail. 

It got so that the hens would not wait 
for a neck feather to mature before they 
pulled it out. They picked them long be- 
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fore they were ripe. As soon as the least 
little fuzz of feather appeared, a bevy of 
hens would come up and begin picking. 
And when there were no feathers at all 
they would peck him on the head as if to 
say, "Hurry up and grow feathers, you 
lazy thing!" 

Then my father took the rooster in 
hand. It was evident that the red 
rooster’s self-respect was hurt by the 
knowledge that he had no beautiful hackle 
feathers on his neck, so my father made a 
pen for him where no female society could 
interrupt the peaceful passing of his days, 
and my father fed him and cheered him 
with words of praise and en- 
couragement, and presently 
the feathers began to grow 
on the red rooster’s neck. 
In a few weeks he was a 
beautiful, haughty bird with 
a clear, keen eye; and when 
he mounted to the handle of 
a wheelbarrow and crowed 
his defiance to the world 
all the hens looked up at 
him with admiration and 
respect. He was a new 
rooster. 


OVE, affection, and rich 
feather-producing food 
were the making of that 
rooster. But after he was 
thus made a proud cock-of- 
the-walk by my father, he re- 
paid him in the usual way. 
One day my father took part 
of a beefsteak and cut it into 
small chunks and went out 
and hand-fed the rooster as 
tenderly as you would feed 
a baby, and the rooster 
gobbled down the meat. 

But was he grateful for 
that meat and for all my 
father had done for him? 
Not a bit! The moment my 
father said, “I’m sorry, but 
that’s all of it,” the red 
rooster glared at him with 
green-eyed ingratitude and 
shot his head forward and 
bit my father on the thumb. Bit him 
severely, too. 

For two weeks no one knew whether my 
father’s thumb would drop off or have to 
be chopped off, and we polished up the 
hatchet, and honed it, and kept it bright 
and keen and handy, ready for instant 
use. Fortunately the thumb began to de- 
flate and in time became once again useful 
to sharpen a lead pencil against. We used 
the hatchet on the red rooster instead. 
This shows how ingratitude interrupts 
friendly relations and causes anger and 
swelled. thumbs and ill feelings. I well re- 
call that I ate an ungrateful drumstick 
and some of the white meat of ingratitude 
myself, and never shed a tear. 

The red rooster and what happened to 
him should have been a lesson to me; but 
now and then I think I have been as un- 
grateful for favors as any other man. It 
is safe to say that there are a couple of 
thousand people scattered around who, if 
p mention my name, will say, “Who? 

utler? Now, listen—there's a man I’ve 
no use for. When I think what 1 did for 
him—and was he ever grateful for it? Not 
a bit!" I hate to think what my wife and 
my father might say if they wanted to! 


more comfortable toward you. 
probably feel less comfortable, because the 
transaction compels him to compare his 
want with your plenty, and the comparison 
in your case is more disagreeable than it 
would be if you were a stranger. 
surety companies and other impersonal cor- 
porations are a blessing for this very reason 
—they decrease ingratitude by protecting us 
from the envies and jealousies of our oldest 
and dearest friends. 


Your wife and your father, too, by gollies! 
if you want me to say so. 

One of the great American sports, I 
have discovered, is ‘‘Just telling him 
right to his face what I think of him.” It 
is a favorite pastime with employers, 
when the bookkeeper or the salesman 

uits unexpectedly to take a better job. 
Also with ladies when the cook leaves. 
But the cooks are likewise expert at it 
when they are discharged; and so are 
bookkeepers and salesmen when told that 
their services are no longer needed. 

“Say! look what I did for that fellow!" 
the boss says to his partner: “I took him 


Have You Ever Observed This Fact 


About Ingratitude? 


RATITUDE is an interesting subject. 

Here is a thought: 
prosperous and lend money to a less prosper- 
ous old friend. Do you expect that friend 
who is less fortunate than you to feel espe- 
cially contented just because he discovers 
you have so much money that you can afford 
to loan some to him? Make the loan, if you 
want to; but don't fool yourself into the idea 


that because you do so your friend will feel 


in here at eleven dollars a week, when he 
wasn't worth a cent to us, and taught him 
the business, and raised him right along, 
and now the first chance he gets for a 
better job, he quits us. That's gratitude 
for you! Wait dl he comes for his last pay 
envelope—lI’ll tell him right to his face 
what I think of him." 

Just about then, too, John—the fellow 
who was quitting—is saying to Henry, 
“And say! look at the way the boss got 
sore at me when I told him I was going to 
quit. After me working for him all these 
years like a slave, too; coming down here 
nights and working overtime and every- 
thing. Say, listen! he's learned me a lesson 
all right! Look at the way he strung me 
along. Hired me for eleven dollars a 
week when I didn't know that the job was 
worth fifteen, and made me kick like a 
steer for every raise I got! And now he 


es and bawls me out when I tell him. 


've got a chance for a real job. "That's 
the kind of gratitude you get! Wait till I 
go to get paid off; I'll tell him what I 
think of him!” 

You have heard your wife say, possibly, 
when Bridget left to take the job with 
Mrs. Otherly, “ John, Bridget left to-day, 


Suppose you are 


He will 


Banks and 
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and I told her just exactly what I thought 
of her before she went. Servants are the 
most ungrateful things these days! When 
I think what I did for that girl—gave her 
all my old hats and clothes and let her 
have every Sunday afternoon off, and 
time and again put off having folks in to 
dinner just because l knew it made extra 
work for her—” 

And if you could follow Bridget you 
would hear her, too: “ An’ lissen, Maggie! 
I says to her, when I was quittin’, ‘It 
ain't the ten dollars a month more pay 
I'm quittin’ for, ma'am, but I rayfuse t' 
work another week for a woman that has 
no gratitude in her,' I says. 
*Look at the way I done 
things time and again that 
wasn't my dooty to do, and 
minded tlie baby that time 
you went t' the Club, and 
one and all! 1f so be you'd 
ever showed a mite of grati- 
tude for all I've gone and 
done, ma’am,’ I says, ‘I’d 
feel different. But I’m not 
one to stay on with them as 
is ungrateful. Money's not 
everything,’ I says to her, 
‘though if you had a mite of 
gratitude you'd have raised 
my pay these weeks ago.” 


I HATE to think how many 
maids we have had in our 
house who went forth bowed 
down by the weight of our 
ingratitude and died of it. 
At least, I suppose they 
died of it. They seemed to 
be broken-hearted to find 
anyone as ungrateful as we 
had turned out to be. And 
I will say for ourselves that 
when I think how many 
raw Polaks we have taken 
into the house and taught 
to wear shoes and the kind 
of hats we used to call “buz- 
zards" out in lowa, and 
trained to wait on the table 
otherwise than in their bare 
feet, and to cook, and who 
then left us with some trivial excuse that 
they could get twenty more dollars a 
month, or were going to get married, or 
something, I am close to dying of ingrati- 
tude myself—their ingratitude, I mean. 

Of course, some might say that when a 
raw immigrant has been trained to the 
point where she is worth more than I can 
afford to pay it is not ingratitude for her 
to seek a better paying job. But if I ad- 
mitted that, I should have to admit that 
it is not ingratitude for a bookkeeper to . 
leave a job to take a better one, or for a 
salesman or manager to leave his “‘boss” 
to start a rival business; and it is well 
known that any man who leaves a job to 
set up in business rivalry is an ungrateful 
cur, and should be so considered. 

My aunt used to say, using a quotation 
I am not quite certain I have right, 
“Gratitude is thankfulness for favors 
past, in lively expectation of favors to 
come." Sometimes I am inclined to think 
that just about hits it, with the accent on 
the “favors to come;" but after havin 
examined my own brand of gratitude 
am not sure it should not read, “Gratitude 
is thankfulness for favors past, in lively 
expectation of (Continued on page 132) 


The Girl Who Took 
Too Much Advice 


By Dorothy S. Phillips 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILL FOSTER 


MAN and a girl were bidding 
each other good night in the 
dimly lit hallway of an apart- 
ment house in up-town Nes 
York. She was small and slight 

with bright, wide-awake brown eyes, and 
a changing, elusive expression on her face. 
From under her little dark hat, her brown 
hair waved, free and unhampered, over her 
forehead and her ears. 

'Though she was standing still, she did 
not give the effect of rest or quiet; she 
seemed poised for action, .tense with 
emotion, charged with vitality. He, on the 
other hand, was broad-shouldered, stocky, 
and caim. His good-humored, honest, 
rather homely face betrayed no feeling, 
though his eyes smiled 
into hers and his hand 
clasped hers tight in a 
farewell handshake. But 
underneath his seemingly 
unruffled exterior, strange 
thoughts were pounding 
excitedly on his brain. 

“T wonder—I wonder if 
she loves me!. . . I don't 
care what Jack and Bart 
and all the rest of them 
say about how hard it is 
to get along if you marry 
unless you're a million- 
aire. . . . She's the one girl 
in the world, and I'll get 
another raise next month. 
. . . I know she loves me, 
but I can't ask her here. 
... I will next time I see 
her, I’ve got to have 
things settled." 

Her thoughts were not 
quite so definite. As she 
stood there, looking into 
his face, her hand in his, 
she was almost too happy 
to think. 

*"Thank you so much 
for taking me," she said 
softly; “I’ve had a lovely 
time." - 

“So have L" he an- 
swered. “I want to see 
you again very soon. I 
may have to go to Buffalo 
on business to-morrow or 
the next day. I'll call you 
up to-morrow, and we'll 
fix up another party." 

«Oh, thank you! I'd 
love to!” 

As she ran up the stairs 
she was laughing softly to 
herself from pure joy of 
living. 

Connie Arkwright was 
an orphan. Her nearest 
relatives were a married 
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sister, Eleanor, in Schenectady, and an aunt 
in Chicago. In other ways, however, fate 
had been kind to her. She was young, 
energetic, nice-looking; she had a good job; 
she lived with two girls of whom she was 
very fond: diminutive, dimpling Violet 
Lewis, and sensible, stately Jane Rumsey; 
and she had just been to the theatre with 
a man with whom the hours flew by on 
wings of magic happiness. 

Bubbling with enthusiasm, she burst 
into the apartment. 

"Oh! Vi! Vi!" she cried ecstatically, 
“Tve had the most wonderful time in the 
world!" 

She flung her hat and coat upon a chair, 
and gathered Vi into a sudden embrace. 


Gently Violet disengaged herself. 

"Oh, these people in love!" she ex- 
claimed, raising her arms in mock despair. 
“T suppose it's a sure thing in June?” 

“A sure thing in June?” repeated Con- 
nie, "Why—what do you mean?” 

“Oh, dor play the little innocent!" 
laughed Vi. "You're going to marry 
Arthur, aren't you?" 

“Marry Arthur?" Connie's tones were 
startled. “Marry Arthur? Why ... I... 
don't... know. I never thought about it.” 

Vi leaned over and patted her hand 
affectionately. 

“Well, it’s time you did think about it. 
He’s been hanging around here for months. 
You want to marry him, don’t you?” 


The Girl Who Took Too Much Advice, by Dorotuy S. PHILLIPS 


For a moment, Connie was silent, her 
forehead wrinkled, her face tense. 

SI suppose I do,’ ' she said at last in a 
low voice, "but, honestly, Vi, I never 
thought about it before. Arthur's never 
said anything about it; and we've had such 
wonderful times—and I didn't think zbout 
its changing." 

"But you wouldn't like him to run 
around with any other girl, or marry any 
other girl, would you?’ 


CONNIE put her hands over her eyes 
uickly, as if in pain. “No! No! No! 
Oh, Í wouldn't!" 

“Then, dear, it's up to you! Of course 
Arthur likes you, but he's slow and easy- 
going. He hasn't asked you to marry him 
vet, and he's liable to keep on like this for 
years without ever getting to the point. 
You've got to knock him out of that calm— 
make him realize he loves you. You're too 
nice to him. Squelch him a bit." 

"Oh, Vi!" came Connie's indignant 
protest. 

“It would do him good. I’ve had lots of 
beaus, and I tell you you've got to treat 
'em rough once in a while." 

After a moment's thought Connie spoke: 
" Yes, they all like you. I never knew a 
girl who was so popular with men. And 
yet—Arthur and | get along so beautifully." 


The first sight that met 
his eyes was Connie sitting 
on the sofa in the corner, 
smiling up into Jerry's face 


“Of course you do. But if you really 
want to marry him—and in your heart you 
know you do—take my advice. Torment 
him a $ Turn down his next invitation. 
Don't let him see you for a while. Get up a 
flirtation with another man. That's what 
Arthur needs, a rival! If he knew you were 
playing around with another man, he'd be 
at your feet in a minute.’ 

* But I don't know any other men; and, 
besides, I couldn’t—” 

“Well, I know some men. There's 
Gerald Tompkins, a friend of Harry’s. His 
girl has just left New York, and he's good- 
looking, and attractive, and a philanderer 
to the finger tips. I'll have Harry get up a 
party for—let's see— Thursday night; that's 
day after to-morrow. And then we'll ask 
him around Sunday afternoon, and you can 
ask Arthur, too. 

“But, Vi," wailed poor Connie, “I can't 
go Thursday! Arthur’s going to call me up 
to-morrow, and I want to keep Thursday 
and Friday open.” 

“That’s just what you don’t want to do! 
If he calls up, tell him you have an engage- 
ment, set him to thinking. .. . There, there, 
old dear, don't look so worried!” Vi ran her 
finger lightly over Connie's puckered fore- 
head, “ Everything's going to be all right." 

Connie smiled wanly. When she had 
dashed so gayly up the stairs, life had 
stretched beforeher, enchanting, 
beckoning. Now, she was upset, 
muddled, depressed, confronted 
by a strange, heartaching prob- 
lem—that of bringing Arthur 
immediately to her feet. For if 
she didn't, so ran Vi's unspoken 
threat, some other girl might 
step in and carelessly capture 
his smile and his heart. 

Slowly, overwhelmed by a 
sense of impending disaster, she 
went into her room and started 
to undress. 

"Oh, I was so happy, so 
happy!" she wailed to herself 
at the recollection of that perfect 
moment in the hall below. Then, 
after a moment’s pause, “Vrs 
right. What a fool I've been! 
Of course I want to marry 
Arthur; I've always wanted to. 
I couldn't give him up—and if 
this is the only way to keep him! 
Vi says it is, and she knows. 
She's always right—about 
men!" 


BUT unfortunately Arthur did 
not know about Vi and her 
advice, when the next evening, 
after a hard day's work, which 
had begun at nineo'clock in the 
morning and stretched through 
a business engagement for din- 
ner, he called up Connie. 

“T can come around and see 
you to-morrow night, Thursday, 
can't I?" he asked eagerly. 

Connie gave a little gasp. 
“Tm sor I—I have an en- 
gagement.” 

“An engagement?” 

The words came like a slap in 
the face. All day he had been 
looking forward to seeing 
Connie, to telling her at the first 
opportunity that he loved her, 
and "settling things." 

“Tve got to go away Friday,” 
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he went on dully, “for a couple of days, 


and— 

“Will you be back by Sunday?” she 
interrupted. “Come around to tea in the 
afternoon.” 

“Thank you. I’d like to come. But— 
but there'll be lots of people there, and . . . 


I wanted to see you, Connie." His voice 
was almost piteous. 
Connie forgot Vi's advice. “Oh, did 


you, Arthur?" 
“That’s awfully sweet of you. 
to see you, too—” 

“What about next week, then?” 

“Next week?" Connie hesitated. Vi’s 
whisper came to her across the room. The 
words were indistinct, “Put him off. 
Jerry—” But Vi’s voice brought back to 
Connie the róle she had to play. 

“Next week—why—lI’ve got a couple of 
things on next week. I tell you; we'll talk 
about it on Sunday. Is that all right?" 

"Certainly," His voice was stilted. 
**Good-by."' 

He hung up the receiver, and sat there 
staring off into space. He hardly heard the 
teasing comments of the two men who 
lived with him. What's the matter with 
Connie? Gone back on you?" . . . “Don’t 
you care! You're well out of it. You have 
to be rich to marry these days." 

When Connie hung up her receiver, she, 
too, sat staring off into space. 

“Oh, Vi!" she cried, “it hurt him!" 

Vi laughed. "It's good for them to be 
hurt once in a while." 


she exclaimed impulsively, 
I—I want 


EFORE Vi's confidence and superior ex- 

perience, Connie cast aside her doubts 
and questions, and on Thursday put on her 
prettiest dress and applied herself, as 
directed, to Mr. Gerald Tompkins. She 
rather liked his blasé good looks, his gay 
flirtatious banter, and his flashing blue eyes. 
Yet underneath her pleasure was a little 
ache in her heart: I wish it were Arthur!" 

* You were just fine," commented Vi en- 
thusiastically when they reached home, 
"You've got Jerry going all right. Just 
wait till Sunday!" 

Connie smiled. On Sunday she would 
see Arthur, she would smile into his eyes, 
and talk to him. Once more everything 
would be clear and happy between them. 

But she reckoned without Mr. Gerald 
Tompkins. He appeared early in the after- 
noon and hardly lc ft her "de; and when 
Arthur came in the door the first. sight 
that met his eyes was Connie sitting on 
the sofa in the corner, smiling up into 
Jerry's face. Arthur stood stock-still in the 
doorway. He had started out, his heart 
alight with joy, a whistle on his lips; but 
now his happiness died down. Connie spied 
him across the room and smiled a welcome 
to him. Slowly, seriously, he moved 
through the crowded room toward her. 

"What about next week?" Jerry was 
saying. * Dinner and the theatre?” 

"Next week?" she answered hurriedly, 
“Oh, Pd love tol—I'm not very busy. 
"Most any night would do." 

“Most any night?” he repeated. 

Connie looked up suddenly and met 
Arthur’s eyes. He was right in front of her, 
staring fixedly down upon her. She sprang 
to her feet. 

“Oh, hello, Arthur! It’s awfully nice to 
see you.” Unconsciously she moved away 
from Jerry. "How's everything? Did you 
have a successful trip?" 

“Yes, very," he answered shortly. 
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There was a silence. She stole a glance 
at him. How serious he looked, how pre- 
occupied, a strange intensity in his usual 
calm gaze. Her heart gave a leap. Had he 
heard her say to Jerry, “’Most any night." 
And she had told him she was busy! 

` “Oh, Arthur,” she said hurriedly, “I was 

awfully sorry I couldn't go with you that 
evening last week. I wanted to; but—" 
she paused waiting. 

«P was sorry, too,” he said gravely. 
There followed another silence. His mind 
was flooded with a hundred painful 
thoughts. He had loved Connie; he had 
pursued her devotedly; he had never looked 
at another girl since he had met her; he had 
thought she loved him—and now, she was 
putting him aside, refusing his invitations, 
fibbing to him for a weak-looking, flirta- 
tious fool. 

“Guess I'll run along and speak to Jane," 
he said gruffly, and turning left her alone 
in the middle of the room. 

She looked after him, unbelieving, hurt. 
Then she smiled a trifle bitterly, and turn- 
ing back to Jerry, flirted with him openly, 
recklessly. She did not even see Arthur 
when he slipped out of the door. 


"FT'HERE!" said Vi triumphantly, after 
all the guests had departed, “didn’t I 

tell you what he needed was a rival? You'v 

made him good and miserable!” 

“Miserable!” repeated Connie, "Yes, 
and I've made myself miserable, too. He 
heard me tell Jerry that I would see him 
any night, and I'd told him that I was 
busy; and he didn’t like my being with 
Jerry, and he didn’t say a word about see- 
me me again, and he wouldn’t talk to me, 
an 
Vi slipped her arm affectionately around 
her. “Don’t worry, child. Of course it 
was a shock; but he needed a shock to 
wake him up. I bet you anything, to- 
morrow or the next day he'll be around 
here asking you to marry him!” 

But Vi was wrong. In the next two days 
Arthur did not propose to Connie; he did 
not even call her up. He was bewildered by 
the way she had acted, and he was hurt and 
angry. When his anger died, and little 
loving pictures of Connie crept enticingly 
into his thoughts, he still kept aloof, upheld 
by his injured pride, and by the advice of 
his friends: “Let her alone for a little 
while! She thinks she can do anything with 
you. She'll come around all right." 

." She can have her Jerry!” he thought to 
himself, and defiantly went to call on 
another. girl. 

Thus a week passed. 

“Oh, Vi, what do you suppose is the 
matter?” cried Connie. 

. "There, there!” comforted Vi. “Give 
him a few days to think it over. Every- 
thing will come out all right.” 

“I wonder,” thought Connie, dolefully. 
Passionately she wished that she had never 
listened to Vi’s advice, that she had never 
embarked on this mad campaign of making 
Arthur propose to her. Now she did not 
care whether he asked her to marry him or 
not, if he would only call her up and come 
to see her. 

_ But he did not. Instead, Gerald Tomp- 

ins came. Dislike for him grew within her. 
To her, he was the cause of her woes, of her 
estrangement from Arthur, of the dull little 
heartache which greeted her every morning 
when she woke. But the more she rebuffed 

um, the more persistently he pursued her. 
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* Vi's method works with Aim all right,” 
she thought bitterly. 
. A strained look crept into her face; her 
vivacity dwindled away, and the bright- 
ness of her eyes vanished. Life, which to 
her had been so exciting and wonderful, be- 
came dull and drab and hopeless. 


THEN one evening, when she was at the 
theatre with Jerry, she saw Arthur—with 
his other girl! He was leaning toward her 
and smiling as he talked, just as he had 
once smiled at Connie. She gave a little 

asp; and as she laughed and talked with 
Te it seemed as if her whole self were 
just one big ache. When at last she reached 

ome she tried breathlessly to cut short 
Jerry’s interminable farewells, but it was 
no use. He kept her standing there in that 
little dim hallway where she had said good 
night so many times to Arthur. 

“Why don’t you like me, Connie?” he 
asked. “I’m just crazy about you. You're 
pretty enough to eat—” 

He took a step nearer her, one arm slid 
about her waist, and his lips brushed her 
lips. At that, Connie's self-control burst. 
She whirled out of his arms. 

“T hate you! I hate you!" she cried, 
“and I'm never going to see you again! If 
it hadn't been for you—if it hadn't been 
for you—” 

She turned and fled up the stairs. 

Conscientiously, trustingly, she had fol- 
lowed Vi's advice, and this was where it had 
led her: away from Arthur and his staunch 
friendship, to Jerry and a silly flirtation. 
Instead of bringing Arthur to her feet, it 
had brought Jerry's kisses to her lips. And 
Arthur was going with another girl! 

When she came into the apartment, she 
was gasping, her face was absolutely color- 
less, he: eyes glittering bright. Jane, who 
was the only one home, sprang to her feet. 

“Connie! what’s the matter? Are you 
ill?” 

“No, only that horrid Jerry tried to kiss 
me; and—and Arthur was at the theatre 
with another girl; and— Oh, Jane, I can't 
bear it! Life just isn't worth living without 
Arthur! Oh, what shall I do?" 

“There, there, dear," Jane drew her to 
a seat and gently stroked her hair. “Don’t 
worry about Arthur. He’s crazy about you, 
and everything will come out right, if you 
do just what I say." She paused a few 
minutes before she continued. “It’s too 
bad that you took Vi's advice. You hurt him 
terribly. Here he's been perfectly darling 
to you, just as devoted as could be, and 
then you seem to throw him over for a man 
like Jerry. Of course he went off and got an- 
other girl who was nice to him. I'll tell you 
something, Connie. I’vehad a few beaus my 
self; not as many as Vi has, but they usually 
stick longer. Do you know why? Because 
I'm nice to them. Everybody in the world, 
man, woman, or child, likes to be liked. 
Now, if you want to bring Arthur around, 
take my advice. Call him up, and ask him 
to come and see you. Eat humble pie, be 
just as sweet as you can be, so sweet and 
dear that he'll forget that other girl —" 

*Oh! Jane! Jane! Do you think he'll 
come? Do you think he'll still love me?" 

“Of course he will! But you've got to act 
right. You've hurt him badly, and yov'll 
have to make up for it." 

Slowly Connie undressed. A veil seemed 
to have lifted from her mind, and she saw 
herself through Arthur's eyes: light-headed 
foolish, heartless. And she had hurt him! 


It was such a terribie thought that she got 
up and, shivering in the darkness, crept to 
the ‘telephone. 

“Why, Connie!" His exclamation was 
one of surprise. “‘Why—what’s the mat- 
ter! 

“I haven't seen you for a long while—” 
her voice was very smali and trembling— 
“and I wondered— Won’t you come over 
and see me to-morrow night?” 

“T know it’s been a long while; but I had 
an idea that you were very busy.” 

"Oh, I have been, but I’m not any more!” 

“That’s good. But I can’t come to- 
morrow night. Can’t I come the next night, 
and will you come to dinner with me?” 
There was no disguising the eagerness in 


his voice. 
€€ 


WITH a little laugh she turned away 
from the telephone, but quickly the 
joy faded from her face. Vi was standing 
in the middle of the room. 

"Who was that you were talking to?" 
she asked. 

* Arthur." 

"'There!" Vi's tone was triumphant, 
“what did I tell you?” 

“He didn't call me up," said Connie 
evenly, “I called him." 

“You called him—at this time of night! 
Connie Arkwright, are you crazy?” 

“No, I'm not crazy. I’ve just come to 
my senses, that’s all. I’m done with all 
your advice, and being haughty and cruel 
and all the rest of that stuff! It’s just made 
me miserable, and made Arthur get another 
girl. I’m going to do what I want and be 
nice to him the way I used to be—” 

“Nice to him?” repeated Vi. “If this is 
a sample of being nice to him, I should call 
it throwing yourself at his head!” 

An lights leapt into Connie’s eyes. 
“Tt isn't anything of the kind. I guess I 
know something about men, too!” 

* What's the row?” Jane appeared in the 
doorway. '"'Midnight's no time for dis- 
cussion. Come on, Connie, and get back to 
bed." She tucked her arm through Con- 
nie's and dragged her into their bedroom. 

Connie was almost crying. 

“Oh, Jane, am I throwing myself at his 
head?" l 

“ No, no,” soothed Jane; “but you might 
have waited till moming. There is such a 
thing as being too nice.” 

Too nice! Those words echoed through 
Connie’s mind. First, she was cruel and 
hurt him, and now she was too nice. She 
crept into bed and buried her face in the 
pillow. Her joy at the sound of Arthur’s 
voice and the prospect of seeing him again 
died away. Life seemed full of pitfalls. 

The next morning she made her peace 
with Vi, but she knew that Vi thought she 
was a fool. That sense of impending dis- 
aster, which had first come to her the 
evening when Vi had talked to her about 
Arthur, now closed in tight about her. She 
was going to see him again; yes, but what 
a responsibility rested on that meeting! 
She had one chance—one chance!—to re- 
trieve herself, to heal the hurt she had dealt 
him, to reinstate herself in his heart, and 
to blot out the image of that other girl. If 
she failed . . . if she failed— 

By the time she saw Arthur she was so 
nervous and apprehensive that she hardly 
knew what she was saying or doing. Anx- 
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Jane, who was the only one home, sprang to her feet. ‘‘Connie! what's the matter? Are you ill?” 


iously she scanned his face as he came in 
the door: the same Arthur, homely, broad- 
shouldered, calm, and smiling—and yet not 
the same Arthur; a very different Arthur, 
in fact; not the dear, Hady person she 
had known and loved, but*a queer sort of 
enemy, to be conciliated, to be charmed, to 
be won! Never before had she been afraid 
that she would not say the right thing to 
him; but now, she was overcome with 
anxiety. To cover it, she giggled and chat- 
tered nervously. A very different Connie 
from the lovable, companionable Connie 
who had captured Arthur’s heart! He was 
dazed and disappointed. He, too, had been 
filled with joy at the thought of this meet- 
ing; had called himself a fool for having 
wasted one evening on another girl. He, 
too, had been filled with apprehension: “I 
wonder if she loves me, or if she’s just play- 
ing with me.” 

And now he was with her; but she 
wasn’t his Connie. Between them rose a 


wall: a wall built of Vi's advice, Jane's 
warnings, the counsel of Arthur's friends, 
Jerry's face, and that girl at the theatre. 


FTER dinner they came home to talk, 

but as they sat side by side on the sofa 
they found they had nothing to say to each 
other. A heavy, embarrassing silence fell 
upon them. 

“This never happened before," thought 
Connie in terror, ‘ 
I’ve got to entertain him; I’ve got to get 
him back, I’ve got to make him care for 
dee my only chance, and I can’t lose 

im 

Arthur, too, washavingtroubled thoughts. 

“What’s happened to her? She used to 
be so dear, and she used to love me. But 
now it’s all changed, it’s all dead—” 

“I think," said Arthur at last, “Pd 
better run along.” 

“Oh, it’s early yet!" Connie cried, a bit 
wildly. s 


I must say something. 


“T think I'd better go. Yov're tired to- 
night and you don't seem quite like your- 
self. 

Connie felt like flinging her arms around 
his neck, but she managed to control her- 
self, to shake hands with him, and murmur 
a good-by. But, after he had gone, she 
went into her room, and threw herself upon 
the bed and burst into tears. 

Then the door bell rang. Wearily she 
answered it, opening the door a crack to 
peek out. 

* What is it?" . 

“Hullo, Connie!” came a familiar femi- 
nine voice. It was her sister Eleanor. 

“Surprised to see me, aren't you, dar- 
ling? Phipps" (that was Eleanor's husband) 
*had to come down unexpectedly, and I 
thought Pd just come along, too, to see my 
little sister. How are you?" Arm in arm 
they came into the full glare of the sitting- 
room light. “Why, Constance Arkwright, 
you ve been crying! (Continued on page 142) 
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Priest, Poet, Inventor 
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Charles M. Schwab mourned the loss to the scientific and literary world when Tom Glynn became a priest, but Father 
Glynn has managed to keep up his writing and his mechanical work along with the performance of his duties as a priest 


WO young men stood in line 

before the employment office of 

the Cambria Steel Company in 

ohnstown, many years ago. 

hirty others were in line, but 

the superintendent singled out these two, 
and turned the rest away. 

One was Charles M. Schwab. The 
other was Thomas J. Glynn. They worked 
side by side for many months, and spent 
their evenings in the basement of Mother 
Glynn's house, working out models of 
steel-making machinery. 

One day Charley Schwab, all excited, 
approached Tom Glynn. 

“Say, Tom," he said, “we have the 
chance of our lives right. now. Andrew 
Carnegie has offered me a good job in his 
mill at Braddock, and I asked him to give 
you one, and he said he would!” 

“That sounds good," said Tom Glynn; 
“but you see, Charley, I’m going to study 
for the priesthood, so it would he useless 
for me to accept a job from Mr. Carnegie. 
But you go ahead and take it yourself, for 
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they say Carnegie’s undoubtedly a comer.” 

harley Schwab was reluctant to go 
without his companion, for he saw in 
Glynn a genius the world could not afford 
to lose. Arguments, however, were use- 
less. Glynn’s mind was made up. 

Charley Schwab left the Cambria Steel 
Company for Carnegie and fame and 
fortune. 

Tom Glynn left the same day for St. 
Vincent’s College. In 1873 he was or- 
dained a priest, with the highest honors of 
his class. He is now chaplain of St. 
poses Hospital on the South Side of 

ittsburgh. 

One day in the late nineties, the city 
editor of the Pittsburgh “Post”? sum- 
moned a reporter to his desk. 

“Get on a train," he directed, “go to 
Brownsville and find this fellow—or 
woman—or whoever it is that has been 
sending us verse signed ‘Anonymous.’ 
The poems are attracting great attention, 
and our readers are clamoring for the 
identity of the author.” 


It was no simple matter to find the 
mysterious author, but the reporter 
finally covered his assignment and wrote 
a rattling human-interest story about the 
poet-priest, “a modest, unassuming little 
man who consistently refused to be ex- 
ploited as a personality; he gave his work 
to the wordt and with this the curious 
should be satisfied.” 

Within ten days after its publication 
Father Glynn was deluged with requests 
from magazines and newspapers in all 
parts of the country for contributions 
from his pen. 

It was a singular coincidence that the 
newspaper man who had disclosed the 
identity of the mysterious poet of Browns- 
ville should encounter a prominent rail- 
road official in a Pittsburgh hotel a short 
time ago, who, upon being questioned as 
to whether his presence in Pittsburgh was 
of any public interest, said simply: 

“T came here to look into the invention 
of a priest named Glynn, who has just 
perfected what I consider a remarkable 


safety stop for trains approaching dan- 
gerous crossings." 

And the reporter, went to see Father 
Glynn—again. 

ext day there was published a feature 

story about Chaplain Divan, inventor. 

The story made it known that this 
humble padre was the inventor of not 
only the now famous steel-making process 
of the circular-all-steel mail express and 
caboose car in use on many railroads 
throughout the country, and of the auto- 
matic brake in which the railroads are 
now interesting themselves, but was 
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wholly responsible for the production of 
the ingenious torpedo-hunting contriv- 
ance that commanded the attention of 
the United States naval consulting board. 

Father Glynn admitted that he was the 
inventor of this torpedo mechanism, but 
he was more willing to discuss his latest 
creation—the safety stop for trains. 

“I have been trying to effect a workable 
train stop," he said; “and I believe ! have 
hit upon it. I am hoping that the inven- 
tion will eliminate many of the fatal 
catastrophes that happen at railroad 
crossings.” 
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. Charles M. Schwab sat in the Du- 
quesne Club, the other day, discussing the 
achievements of Tom Glynn. 

"Genius," he observed, “‘ is as irrepressi- 
ble as the spirit of Tom Glynn itself. Tom 
is the type of man depicted by the vari- 
ously attributed pronouncement: 

““Tfa man write a better book, preach 
a better sermon, or make a better mouse- 
trap than his neighbor, though he build 
his house in the woods, the world will 
make a beaten path to his door, And 
that's what has happened in Tom's case." 

FRANK J. RILEY 


A Trainer of Record Breakers 


O A STUDENT of athletics it 
seems remarkable that a com- 
paratively small institution, such 
as the University of Southern 
California, should produce four 
such remarkable athletes as Charles Pad- 
dock, Fred W. Kelly, Earl Thompson, and 
Howard Drew, all of whom have broken 
world’s records in the sprints and high 
hurdles. I concluded there must be some 
reason for this unusual condition. There 
was; and I found it in the person of Dean 
B. Cromwell, athletic director of the 
University of Southern California. 

Cromwell took Fred W. Kelly, an un- 
trained high-school lad, and in less than 
one year’s time developed him into a 
hurdler who set a new world-mark in the 
one hundred and twenty high hurdles, by 
running: them in fifteen seconds flat, in 
1912. 

Two years later, Howard Drew, a 
colored boy from Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, entered the University of 
Southern California. The following spring 
he tied the world’s record of nine and three- 
fifths seconds in the hundred-yard dash. 

Then came Earl Thompson, a raw 
high-school boy from Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia. A year under Cromwell, and he 
had broken the record set by Kelly in the 
high hurdles by running over the sticks in 
fourteen and four-fifths seconds. 

After Thompson came Paddock, the 
most remarkable of them all, and perhaps 
the greatest sprinter the world has ever 
seen. At the present time Paddock holds 
the world’s record in the two hundred and 
twenty yards, by running it in twenty and 
four-fifths seconds, two fifths of a second 
under the former record. He also holds 
world’s records for the one hundred 
meters, the three hundred yards, and 
three hundred meters. 

In training sprinters and hurdlers, 
Cromwell differs radically from any other 
track coach I have known. His methods, 
however, are logical, and grounded in a 
common-sense study of running and the 
structure of the human body. In the 
first place, Cromwell does not believe in 
what is known as “form.” He first studies 
the natural style of the sprinter who 
comes under his tuition. Then he pro- 
ceeds to increase his stride. 

Paddock, although of only average 
height has a stride of seven and one half 
eet. 

Cromwell teaches what he calls “leg 
drive," as opposed to “knee action.” He 
coaches each runner to pick out a mark on 
the ground and drive at it with all his 


strength. As a result, they hit the ground 
with tremendous power and precision. 
They practically hurl themselves through 
the air, using every muscle in their bodies 
in the effort. His hurdlers never leap the 
hurdles. They step over them with their 


tremendous strides, thereby saving time. 

He also teaches them to raise their 
knees high in the air. The higher the 
better, he says, as they get more drive, 
and drive is what counts in getting over 


the ground. When Paddock broke three 


“The ideal sprinter," Dean Cromwell says, ‘‘is a man 
with powerful hips and calves, of short body and long legs’’ 
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world's records in one day, he twice hit 
his chin with his knees. * 

The ideal sprinter, Cromwell says, is a 
man with powerful hips and calves, of 
short body and long legs. The man him- 
self need not be tall, but he must be 
“split up the middle" to use a vulgar but 
effective expression. 
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Cromwell also has radical theories on 
training. He is no driver. His athletes 
do very little grinding work on the track, 
especially his sprinters, whom he refuses 
to allow to run any distances more than a 
half-mile, and that only early in the 
season, for wind conditioning. Instead, 
his sprinters practice starts, throw the 


discus, put the shot, and do all-round field 
work. They put forth the supreme effort 
only in competition. 


romwell says he got his idea of leg 
drive from the flea. If a flea were as large 
as a human being he could outrun the 
fastest automobile and leap over half a 
state. JOHN B. WALLACE 


Her Love for Snakes the Foundation of a Unique Business 


T IS not unusual for women to en- 

gage in business because they desire 

commercial gain, but it is strikingly 

unusual for a woman to engage in 

business because she loves snakes; 
and this is the real reason behind the 
venture of Mrs. Martha Learn, who in 
1896 established a wholesale and retail 
business for the buying and selling of 
‘Texas and Mexico reptiles. The unique 
establishment stands near the boundary 
of *Spick Town," the Mexican quarter of 
San Antonio. 

Mrs. Learn’s chief qualification, and 
best asset, at the opening of this 
business was her absolute lack of 
fear. In her childhood she had for 
playthings mice, birds, spiders, and 
snakes. 

The first problem was to procure 
stock. Mrs. Toa told a few hove in 
the neighborhood that she was going 
on a still hunt for snakes, and they, 
prompted by a desire for adventure, 
volunteered to go with her. 

In a short time she and the boys 
came upon a source of supply. With a 
forked stick she entrapped a serpent's 
head, just below the neck. As a 
snake's motion when caught is always 
backward, the rattler only wedged 
himself the tighter. 

To the delight of the boys she 
nabbed that one and flung him into 
a box—then another and another. The 
boys had caught on. They would tell 
others. And so they did. 

There never has been any difficulty 
about the supply since then. Snakes 
from the a i district are brought 
in by “flivver” or ox wagon, and those 
from great distances are shipped by 
express; for this latter transportation 
they must be packed in screen-lined 
boxes. 

Upon arrival they are weighed, 

a record made of the weight and ship- 
per, and they are transferred from the 
shipping boxes to the screened trays 
in the stockroom. Then comes the ex- 
tracting of their poisonous fangs, which 
story is best told by Zeona, Mrs. Learn’s 
young daughter, who is also her assistant 
in this “rattling” good business: 

“Oh, yes, it is not that Mother never 
has been bitten, for that would be too 
great a miracle, handling as she does hun- 
dreds of rattlers, water moccasins,! blue 
racers, and gila monsters each day, but 
for some reason her system shows no seri- 
ous effect from the bites. 

“To prevent the slight annoyance from 
too frequent biting, she uses a small iron 
hook with a short handle, for taking the 
snakes out of the trays; then she tightl 
catches the snake near the head. Wit 
this hold she is absolutely safe. She then 
opens its mouth, and with a small, sharp 


instrument extracts the fangs as deftly as 
a skilled dental surgeon extracts a trouble- 
some molar. 

“The snakes after this operation are 
placed in wire-screen cages, fifty to one 
hundred to the cage, our average stock 
being from one thousand to three thou- 
sand pounds, the snakes weighing from 
one to fifteen pounds each. We pay for 
these thirty cents a pound, and use 
everything but the ‘hiss.’ The skins, 
after being tanned with our own prepara- 
tion of arsenic, are sold for belts, neckties, 
hat bands, and pocketbooks; the oil ob- 


Mrs. Learn's chief asset in her busi- 


ness is absolute lack of fear. She 
says that her mastery over snakes is 
through her power of concentration 


tained from the body is sold for medici- 
nal purposes; the vertebra are sold to 
Mexicans, chiefly, who make teething 
rings of them for their babies; the tiny, 
slender slug, pearl-like fangs, after the 
poison has been thoroughly boiled out, 
are used by jewelry workers in quaint 
necklaces. These are particularly sought 
by Mexican belles, ed regard them as 
talismans. The rattles are sold for curio 
charms, and hundreds are used in making 
designs of cactus, flags, deer, etc., for un- 
usual decorative purposes. 

“This is the way we use our small 
snakes. The large specimens are in great 
demand for carnivals and circuses in this 
country, and we ship quantities to Canada 
and England." 

Is a snake amenable to kindness? Mrs. 


Learn says not. She once selected a 
group of large, fine-looking ones for ob- 
servation. These she treated with every 
kindness, going near them often, feeding 
them, trying to pet them and gain their 
confidence. At the end of the period they 
were as Vicious as ever. 

Mrs. Learn believes that her mastery 
over snakes and ferocious animals is 
through her power of concentration. She 
impresses the animal intelligence with her 
poise and courage, overcoming all re- 
sistance on their part. She says she has 
had continually to guard against taking 
on something of the snake nature be- 
cause of her close association with 
snakes, that she finds herself “crawl- 
ing within herself," as she expresses 
it, or feeling that she is not welcome, 
and quickly assuming the defensive 
attitude, “coiling to strike," as it were, 
when there is actually no provocation 
for such feeling. 

A great factor in Mrs. Learn's busi- 
ness is the slight cost of upkeep, as 
snakes are fed eggs, mice, and birds 
only twice a year, and can live twelve 
months on water alone. Mrs. Learn 
and her daughter perform all the nec- 
essary work. This is well, for the sup- 
ply of such talent is obviously limited. 

Mrs. Learn has a branch house in 
Brownsville, Texas, and the stock car- 
ried there created a furor at one time 
by deciding to go back to nature. A 
number of snakes escaped from the 
cages, and spread over the town so that 
children were warned to stay indoors, 
schools were closed for a day, and the 
men of the community, armed with 
big sticks, went out for a real snake- 
killing time. The mayor complained, 
"Why did you let them loose? Is this 
a joke?" Not a very pleasing one to 
Mrs. Learn, as it represented several 
thousand dollars crawling away from 
her. 

Mrs. Learn's home life is as interest- 
ing as her business life. She is, first of all, 
a housewife and mother, and is a gifted 
humanitarian, in that she possesses a 
unique method of saving life from a rat- 
tlesnake bite. She has done this often. 
She is a comely woman, forty-eight years 
of age, with dark eyes and hair and a rud- 
dy Texas sun-kissed complexion. In her 
younger days she appeared in carnivals 
and in vaudeville as “Wenonah,” doing 
an original Indian snake dance, in which 
she used enormous rattlesnakes with un- 
drawn fangs. 

Mrs. Learn aspires to a greater field of 
activity, and is arranging to have a de- 

artment for the larger wild animals of 
Mean She has had experience with the 
leopard cat and others of its kind, and 
handles these with as great ease as she does 
snakes. MARY PATTERSON McVEIGH 
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My little belle, you rightly spell 
happiness you wish us— 
The truest word we've ever heard 
For soup that's just delicious! 


JOSEPH GaMPBELL GOMPANY T 

UuSCAMDEN,N.JAUS A ere 

A << I 
masterpiece: 


That is what you will pronounce Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup at the first delicious spoonful. The 
Campbell's zeal for Quality, the Campbell’s nicety in 
preparation and blending, through more than half a p 
century, tell in the delightful savor and invigorating 
richness of this famous soup. i 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup 


offers all the varied flavors and well-balanced food 
values of luscious red-ripe tomatoes, succulent Dutch E 
cabbage, Chantenay carrots, choicest white and sweet y 
potatoes, golden turnips, Country Gentleman com, ; 
baby limas and dainty peas. Selected cereals, rich 
beef stock, herbs and spices—thirty-two distinct 
ingredients—complete this tempting soup. 


21 kinds 12c a can 
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if a very heavy weight were being dragged 
along." 

"Perhaps something was." Campbell 
was himself again, smiling his charmingly 
whimsical smile. '"There's a lot of work 
to be done in this house." 

*But—it was midnight." 

Campbell raised his eyebrows. 
he laughed. 

“Im afraid we're magnifying trifles,” 
he said good-humoredly. “But I'll say 
this much before we drop the subject: 
We have no reason to fear anything that 
is in the house, and personally I don't be- 
lieve we have anything to fear from out- 
side. However, if you should at any time 
see suspicious-looking individuals lurking 
about, in the grounds or on the road, let 
me know." 

“Very well, sir. Our understanding is 
that nothihg unusual I observe inside the 
house is to be reported; but that if I see 
anything suggestive outside I am to tell 
you about it." , 

A surprise awaited Renshaw at noon. 
He entered the dining-room a few mo- 
ments after the summons of the luncheon 
bell and found not only Campbell, Verity 
and Mrs. Pardee at the table, but a 
strange woman seated at the right of the 
host. She was a gracious and even majes- 
tic woman, with a figure of the late for- 
ties, the snow-white hair of seventy, and 
a dark face and singularly brilliant eyes 
that might have been thirty-five. As a 
matter of record, she was forty-two. She 
graciously inclined her head when the 
young man was presented, but did not 
speak. 

Renshaw bowed agd took his place in 
equal silence. This, it appeared, was 
Madame Hvoeslef, whose passage to Eu- 
ropeon the twenty-second he had just en- 
gaged. He immediately decided that she 
was, in some way, a central figure in the 
mystery to which Campbell and Stanley 
had referred. 

She looked the part. The most casual 
glance at her showed that she had been 
and possibly was still undergoing a severe 
nervous strain. She started uncontrolla- 
bly at the lightest sounds. Her brilliant 
eyes held a look of anxiety which at mo- 
ments changed to fear. Studying her, one 
subconsciously thought of diplomacy and 
intrigue, of spies, of Nihilists, of all the 
rest of the horde that make for action and 
movement jn modern fiction and drama. 


BA again in the study, he hurled him- 
self into his work. Work, he reflected, 
was theonly cure for the infernal nervous- 
ness and restlessness that had gripped him. 
The pile of finished letters at his side 
steadily mounted, and Renshaw, poring 
over his notes or back-bent above the 
typewriter, recalled Campbell's combined 
instructions and confidences with a touch 
of the new-born appreciation he had felt 
in the hour of receiving them. 

As each letter was typewritten he set- 
tled back in his chair to read it, and after 
ten or fifteen minutes of this he made a 
gratifying discovery. Those letters, fol- 
lowing Campbell's orders, but written in 


Then 


(Continued from page 47) 


Renshaw’s words, were not perfunctory 
affairs. They were short, businesslike and 
to the point; but without exception they 
were worded exactly as Campbell, and 
not Renshaw, would have worded them. 
Whether they consisted of two typewrit- 
ten lines or of twelve, they held the essence 
of the personality of David Campbell. 

With the finished letters in his hands he 
went to the living-room. It was almost 
tea time, and he expected to find the old 
man there before the fire. He was not 
disappointed. Campbell was not alone, 
however, and as Renshaw took in the 
slender figure of Verity, perched on the 
arm of her grandfather’s big chair, the 
e of the secretary narrowed. He was 
absurdly annoyed by the presence of Miss 
Campbell. 

“I beg your pardon, sir," he said stiffly. 
“But would you like to glance over these 
letters before I mail them, or shall I—" 

Campbell extended his hand. 

“T will look at them," he said quickly. 
“Perhaps it would be better to leave them 
with me half an hour... ." 


HE WAS reading as he spoke. Now he 
handed his granddaughter two of the 
letters. She took them with an air of sur- 

rise, ran her eyes down the typewritten 
ines, and smiled. 

“And you said you couldn't dictate!" 
she teased. 

Campbell was running over some of the 
remaining letters, hastily, but with obvi- 
ous interest. Once or twice he smiled a 
little. Five minutes later he handed Veri- 
ty another letter. It was the longest in 
the collection and filled two thirds of a 
page. With eyebrows raised and a little 
twist of the lips that was oddly like her 

andfather’s, she read it and handed it 
back. Then Campbell returned to Ren- 
shaw the mass of letters. 

“All right,” he said. “We can catch the 
mail very comfortably. Perhaps you 
would like to drive over to the station 
with Hart, though of course there's no 
need of it. But you might like the air and 
to see a bit of the country. Why not have 
Hart drive you around for an hour or so 
before dinner?" 

Renshaw was turning to leave the room 
when the old man's voice stopped him. 

“That’s a very interesting thing you've 
dcr 5," he said, nodding toward the letters. 

The other did not pretend to misunder- 
stand. 

“They wrote themselves," he said. “I 
didn't realize till I read them that I had 
been impersonating you. If you would 
rather have me do them more formally—" 

Campbell shook his head. 

"Its an amazingly clever piece of 
work," he said. "Tm quite convinced 
that I dictated every one of them. They're 
done exactly the way I should have done 
them—if I could!” 

When the door had closed behind the 
new secretary Campbell crossed the tips 
of his thin old iners and stared past them 
into the fire. 

“‘There’s a man inside that fellow," he 
said slowly. “He shows it in his work.” 


Renshaw, his letters signed and sealed, 
went to the garage in search of Hart. 
He found him testing the engine of a four- 
seat roadster. The chauffeur was about 
the age of James. He had sleek brown 
hair and the thin-lipped, unsmiling mouth 
which seemed characteristic of the serv- 
ants in the Campbell ménage. He showed. 
also their somewhat abnormal interest in 
the newcomer. Renshaw, as he ap- 
proached: had the knowledge that he had 

art’s entire and flattering attention, and 
this notwithstanding the fact that the 
chauffeur had been enjoying the society of 
a lady. The singularly engaging human 
bundle who labeled herself We-wee had 
been superintending the chauffeur’s work 
with a passionate zeal. Now, observing 
the newcomer, she demonstrated anew the 
eternal fickleness of the sex. With a squeal 
of welcome she attached herself to Ren- 
shaw’s left leg. 

As he bent to lift her, the secretary was 
still conscious of the unwinking regard of 
Hart’s eyes. They were extraordinary eyes 
—intent, but oddly blurred and with a 
look of lifelessness that was almost terrible. 
Hart himself seemed a decent chap. He 
came forward at once to receive the young - 
man’s message, and his thin, unsmiling 
face held a look of respectful readiness. 

“My name is Renshaw,” said the new- 
comer. 

“Yes, sir." 

“Tve got a lot of letters to go out.” 

“Very good, sir. I will be at the door 
in five minutes.” 

Certainly the Campbell servants were 
well trained. Renshaw's momentary a 
preciation of their perfection was o 
scured by the sudden excitement of the 
blue bundle at his feet. 

*We-wee wide," she passionately ob- 
served. ‘“We-wee wide wick. e-wee 
wide wow.” 

“She wants to go with you, sir,” Hart 
translated. ‘Miss Campbell often takes 
her. She's jest learnin' English," he dis- 
passionately added, "so it ain't always 
easy to understand what she says." 

"Oh!" Renshaw stared down at the 
bundle. The blue bundle redoubled its 
efforts to establish communication and 

erfect understanding with the tall object 
before her. 

“All right. Come along. But we've 
got to ask first, of course. I'm not read 
to elope with you yet, Juliet, though 
dare say you'll work me up to it before 
we get through." 


CLINGING to his hand, as they went 
toward the front entrance, We-wee 
filled the air with sounds which she 
appeared to think expressed thought. 
When the two reached the door of the 
living-room Renshaw thrust his head 
informally around the half-open door. 

“This youngster wants to go down to 
the station with me, Mr. Campbell," he 
began, almost boyishly. Then, discover- 
ing that Verity was still with her grand- 
father, his manner changed and hardened. 
“I suppose it’s all right?" he added. 

“Oh, yes, if you don’t mind.” 
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Campbell spoke absently. Verity had 
been reading aloud to him, and he resent- 
ed the interruption, which occurred at an 
exciting moment in the story. Miss 
Campbell threw an absent direction over 
her shoulder. 

“Be sure to put her heavy coat on. 
And don't keep her out more than an 
hour. Sheis supposed to go to bed at six." 

*Where's her coat?" Renshaw asked 
vaguely. 

He looked and felt rather blank. He 

had not realized that the duties of a 
nursemaid would be involved in this ad- 
venture. But We-wee darted toward the 
rear of the hall and returned dragging a 
.tiny white fur ulster along the polished 
floor. She knew that this ulster was asso- 
ciated with “wides,” but she was vague 
as to other details. Renshaw checked her 
earnest effort to put her left leg through 
the right sleeve and succeeded in properly 
injecting her into the garment. Then he 
knelt and buttoned an amazing number 
of large white buttons. As he did so he 
was unpleasantly conscious that Miss 
Campbell had come to the door of the 
living-room. 

“You do it very well,” she said in a tone 
that held a hint of amusement. 

Renshaw flushed again, and loathed 
himself for flushing. 

Hart and the roadster were at the front 
door. Renshaw dumped We-wee into a 
rear seat as casually as if she had been the 
Polar bear cub she looked like. As he was 
about to follow her, he was checked by the 
voice of Verity, who had hurried from the 
house in response to the impulse of an 
after-thought. 

* Don't let her wriggle ’round, please," 
she said, addressing him, but glancing past 
him with her usual detachment. “She is 
trained to sit perfectly quiet while the car 
is going. When it stops we let her get 
down into the tonneau and play about. 
If you don't make her follow the rules I 
shall have to train her all over again the 
next time I take her out." 

“T am a rigid disciplinarian myself," he 
coolly observed. ‘‘You will see a great 
improvement in this kid when I bring her 


back." 
T ERITY reéntered the house and closed 


the door of the living-room with em- 
phasis. It would be well to be on one's 
uard with that young man, she decided. 
He was the sort who would be patronizing 
or superior, if one gave him an opening. 
Then her expression suddenly lightened. 
For some reason, she was not sure what it 
was, he had annoyed her; but she could 
afford to forget that. In the next hour 
We-wee could be depended upon to pay 
off the score. Mr. John Renshaw was go- 
ing to have a busy hour. : 

‘But the new secretary was enjoying 
himself. He had not played with a kid for 
a very long time. There was something 
restful about it. Hart, at the wheel of 
the flying roadster, with his strange eyes 
on the road before him, labeled and 
relabeled the man in the tonneau. 

He was a blooming chump. He was a 
down-and-outer. He was crazy as a loon. 
He was a has-been. One could see he had 
been someone once. But there was noth- 
ing left of him. That is, there wasn’t 
much. He was the kind you couldn’t get 
too fresh with, though. There was some- 
thing about him—perhaps it was only 
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"side"— It was clear enough that he'd 
been educated and all that sort of thing— 
And he had a kind of a way with him— 
One couldn't exactly hold anything against 
him. He must have been a reg'lar fella 
once—the kind that flew high.... 

*Div We-wee wittle pig." 

Renshaw's suggestion that a little pig 
might possibly call on her that night after 
she was asleep made We-wee look very 
thoughtful. She was not sure that she 
cared to receive little pigs under those 
conditions. Listening to the lengthy and 
thoughtful discussion that followed, Hart 
returned abruptly to his original theory 
about the secretary. 

“Aw, hell," hedisgustedly told himself, 
“I got his number, all right. He’s anut!” 


DINNER that night was cheerful, al- 
most gay. Madame Hvoeslef had 
thrown off the air of strain Renshaw had 
observed in her during their previous meet- 
ing, and was putting her social gifts through 
their paces. These gifts were unusual. She 
was a really charming woman, traveled, 
sophisticated, tolerant, humorous and 
understanding. She seemed to know 
everybody. 

Miss Campbell, too, had traveled. It 
appeared that she and Madame Hvoeslef 
had met in Morocco. They spoke of night 
expeditions in Tangier, in which, moving 
uncertainly with their guides in the inky 
blackness of narrow, unlit streets, they 
had trodden on the squirming figures of 
sleeping natives; and of a certain horse- 
back expedition over African hills. 

When they returned to the living-room 
Verity sang again, accompanied by the 
foreigner, whose familiarity with the piano 
was close and sympathetic. By the fire 
David Campbell and his sister listened 
and dozed, and Renshaw, in his corner 
near the instrument, felt again the un- 
tangling of nerve knots, the deep inner 
content this girl’s voice had given him 
from the first. From where he sat he 
could have watched her, for she faced him 
as she sang. Instead, he closed his eyes, 
that the charm of her music might not be 
lost in the uprush of resentment her per- 
sonality aroused in him, It was not Ver- 
ity Campbell to whom he listened in the 
darkness, but an impersonal voice. He 
was conscious, however, of the peace and 
comfort of the beautiful room, and of a 
sense of security which far down within 
him scoffed at he vapors of earlier hours. 

It was Madame Hvoeslef who finally 
broke up the circle with a vague murmur 
about letters to be written. Renshaw 
accompanied her to the door and held it 
open. She passed through with an incli- 
nation of the head, but as she reached the 
threshold the salute ended in a quick for- 
ward jerk of command that motioned him 
into the hall. He followed her there, clos- 
ing the door of the living-room as he left it. 

Madame Hvoeslef was walking slowly 
toward the staircase. He accompanied 
her in silence. On the lowest step she 
stopped and looked at him. The look was 
a peculiar one, intense, doubtful, almost 
suspicious. Under it he straightened, and 
his own eyes hardened as they squarely 
met hers. He objected to being so obvi- 
ously weighed by this foreigner, and he 
saw no reason why he should not show it. 
Her glance changed suddenly. She be- 
came again the fascinating woman of the 
dinner hour. 


“Mr. Campbell has told me,” she began 
graciously,in her rather throaty,velvet-soft 
voice and excellent English, “that you will 
perhaps be so kind as to do me a service." 

Renshaw inclined his head. 

“I am here to be of use." 

“You are so good." Madame Hvoeslef's 
manner warmed still more. Her position 
on the staircase brought her eyes on a 
level with his. She sent a swift glance up 
and down the deserted hall. “It is a little 
journey to the city that I ask," she went 
on hurriedly and in a very low tone. 
"You will not mind that, to-morrow 
morning—to take the train at ten o'clock 
and to return at five?" 

“I am entirely at your service.” 

Renshaw stepped back from the stair- 
case, assuming that the brief interview 
was over. He disliked her air of mystery. 
It threw around him, like the suffocating 
folds of a mourning garment, the atmos- 
phere of the night before. 

“T will get the rest of my instructions 
after breakfast, I suppose,” he observed in 
a matter-of-fact tone and without lowering 
his voice. Its clear pitch seemed to alarm 
her. She looked about apprehensively. 

“Yes,” she murmured. “After break- 
fast—in the study. Thank you, then— 
and good-night." 

*Good-night, Madame,” he said with 
grave courtesy, and returned to the liv- 
ing-room. He was conscious that she did , 
not at once continue her little journey up 
the stairs. Instead, she remained mo- 
tionless, looking after him. He opened 
the door into the long room with an actual 
sense of escape, and immediately regretted 
that he had returned. Verity, still at the 
piano, glanced around at the sound of his 
entrance and he met her eyes. They dark- 
ened as if with annoyance, and her smooth 
brow puckered under the same emotion. 
The expression passed as quickly as it 
came, but he interpreted it aright. She 
disliked him as much as he disliked her. 
She disliked him so much, indeed, that his 
casual return to a room she was in almost 
angered her. Well, he would not annoy 
herlong. Without a second glance at her, 
he crossed the room to Campbell's side. 

“Any instructions, sir?" 

Campbell revealed the fact that he had 
not been as drowsy as he had seemed. 

“Madame Hvoeslef told you just now 
that she wanted you to go into town to- 
morrow, didn't she?" 

“Yes, sir." 

“You won't mind?” 

“No, sir, of course not.” 

“Pd hate it, like the devil," Campbell 
cheerfully admitted. “A visit to town 
knocks me out for a month.” 


RENSHAW entered his room that night 
with a warming sense of comfort. The 
lights were lit, a fire blazed in the big 
fireplace, the sheets of his bed had been 
folded back, and, as a new touch of cozi- 
ness, an electric reading lamp had been 
laced beside his bed, with a little pile of 
ks and magazines underit. He glanced 

at the books with a smile. 

“Conrad in Quest of his Youth.” Of 
course there would be that! ... ''Roose- 
velt's Letters to his Children." .. . Joseph 
Conrad’s latest novel. ... A little book of 
leisurely essays. Variety enough, surely. 
He wondered who had selected them. 
Then, ungratefully rejecting them all, he 
undressed, got into bed, and stretched out 
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a hand for a financial magazine. It was 
not yet eleven o'clock. He would read for 
half an hour, and then, he hoped, have a 
good night's sleep. 

The house was very quiet. In his dis- 
tant wing he could hear no echo of Veri- 
ty's voice or piano, however passionately 
her music poured forth. He rather wished 
he could. It would be wonderful to be 
lulled to sleep by such singing. 

He looked at his watch. It was almost 
| twelve o'clock. Time to turn out the 
reading lamp and compose himself for 
slumber. He did both. As he sank back 
in a darkness broken only by the dying 
blaze of the fire, he felt quite sure that he 
could sleep. The house was quiet. ... . 


T WAS at this moment in his reflections 

that he heard the first sound in the outer 
hall. It was an unmistakable sound, the 
sound of a very heavy body falling. 

He sat up with a jerk and a muttered 
oath that held more impatience than 
| alarm. It perfectly expressed his feelings. 
He had, indeed, been so reassured by 
Campbell’s words that morning that it 
was difficult to feel any emotion but an- 
| noyance over this untimely interruption 
| to sleep. He lay down again and reso- 
| lutely closed his eyes. He had told Camp- 
! bell about the noise of the night before, 
| and Campbell had not been impressed. 
| Campbell had assured him that anything 
which happened inside the house would 
be unimportant. All right, then. The 
thing for him to do was to ignore what he 
did not understand. 

But the noise in the hall would not be 
ignored. The thing that was making it 
had begun to move, to crawl along, to 
pant heavily—Renshaw pursed his lips 
and raised his eyebrows. tà the gloom of 
his firelit room he could plainly see the 
transom above his door, but no reflected 
gleam came through it. The lights in the 
hall had been turned out. Even if he rose 
and opened the door he could not clearly 
see what was in the hall. And it was none 
of his business, anyway. His mind clung 
to that fact. He didn't need to get up. 


He didn't want to get up. In fact, the 
notion of getting up was rather horrible. 
"Therefore, of course, he must get up. Con- 
valescence, he was beginning to discover, 
meant doing immediately anything and all 
things he particularly did not desire to do. 

He rose quietly, and without switching 
on a light went noiselessly to the door 
opening into the hall and grasped the knob. 
His intention was to open that door with a 
quick jerk and thus surprise the thing 
that was moving outside. But though 
he unconsciously braced himself as j^ 
seized the knob, the door did not yield. 
He exerted all his strength. The door held 
fast. He drew back and stared at it. It 
was locked, and locked from the outside. 

He had opened his windows before he 
went to bed. The cold night air blowing 
in upon his pajama-clad figure reminded 
him that the reflections which seemed his 
sole recourse could be indulged in more 
comfortably in bed than out of it. He 
went back to bed. There seemed nothing 
else to do. His room, did not include the 
convenience of a bell—a rather striking 
omission, by the way. He listened. 

The thing itself was coming nearer, was 
very near his door, was now at the door 
itself. There, for a moment, it lay mo- 
tionless, though he continued to hear the 


panting breaths. It suggested a sick ani- 
mal, a very large and very sick animal. 
All right. Tit wanted to pantat his door, 
let it pant. é 

But in his heart Renshaw objected to 
the thing. He objected to that locked 
door, and to an odd sense of helplessness 
that stole over him. He tried to think, 
and evolved only the wild idea that pos- 
sibly old Campbell was testing his nerve— 
an idea killed as soon as it was born. Old 
Campbell was not that sort. 

The noise outside of the door began 
again, but now its character had changed. 
The knob turned, softly but persistently. 
Apparently the thing outside wanted to 
get in. Other sounds followed—scratch- 
ing sounds. For a moment he listened in 
puzzled confusion, unable to interpret 
them.. Then, under his breath, he swore 
again. The thing outside was climbing. 
He felt it bump against his door, and the 
bump was heavy and without caution. 
The thing seemed to have no objection 
whatever to being heard. In some way it 
was drawing itself up to the transom. 
There were padded sounds against the 
glass. There seemed to be a definite effort 
to open the transom. 

He was sitting up again, with unswerv- 
ing eyes upon that transom—and now, at 
last, he saw something. It was a hand 
and arm, large and bare and dark. The 
hand clutched avidly but futilely at the 
top of the transom, in an apparent effort 
to release the catch. But the catch was 
on Renshaw's side. The transom did not 
open. For another instant the clutching 
hand moved and even seemed to beckon. 
Then it disappeared, and simultaneousl 
there was again the sound of a heavy fall, 
this time just outside his door. That was 
followed by the crawling sound, growing 
fainter by degrees, and then by silence. 

Seemingly the thing, whatever it was, 
fell out of some room into the hall. Yet 
no animal or human being heavy enough 
to make that noise in dropping could pos- 
sibly crawl through a transom. Never- 
theless, the thing had apparently made an 
effort to crawl through his transom. Also, 
it had made an effort to open his door. 
That seemed sufficient proof that the thing 
itself had not locked his door. Someone 
else had done so. Who? Presumably the 
door had been locked to guard him. Why, 
and from what? And if he had to be 
guarded from some animal or madman, 
why hadn’t Campbell told him so? 


ENSHAW found no answer to these 
uestions, though they occupied his 
mind to a degree which forbade sleep. For 
a long time he brooded upon them, while 
renewed silence settled over the house. 
At first he had expected the thing to re- 
turn, but soon he remembered that it had 
not returned the night before. Appar- 
ently it had its habits, fixed and unalter- 
able. It took its nightly airing and then, 
content, went to its lair. In the mean- 
time he himself was a prisoner. Or was 
he, now that the thing had gone? 

Half an hour passed before he could de- 
cide to get the answer to that question. 
Then he rose and went to the door. In- 
stantly the knob yielded to his hand. The 
door swung back. Beyond it was the re- 
assuring sweep of the long, black, empty 
hall; and around him folded the peaceful 
silence of a soundly sleeping household. 

(To be continued) 
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I spend 
about six hours in bed. I do not sleep all 
of that time, but one can rest even when 
one is not sleeping. 

“I find that it is a good plan, when I am 
working on a problem, to gather the ele- 
ments of it together, as definitely as I can, 
before I go to sleep. Then, having stated 
the case, as it were, I set it aside. And 
whether it is that my subconscious mind 
works on it while I sleep, I do not know. 
But it often happens that the solution of 
the problem, or at least some light on it, 


is there in the morning. 
“I SPEAK ofthis night work, because that 
accounts for a rather long-continued 
use of my student lamp. I found that the 
water from the tank circulated through 
the pipes leading to the lamp, and the 
whole Kody of water was heated sumebat 
in a single evening. Because the tank was 
insulated by its wool ‘overcoat,’ part of 
this heat was retained until the next 
evening. This was continued several days; 
and by that time the water had become 
too hot for me to hold my hand in it. Then 
I wanted to see how long it would retain 
its heat, so I disconnected the pipes. 
More than a week later, the water was 
still so warm that I used it for a bath. 

“Since then, an insulated tank has been 
a permanent and very convenient feature 
of my house in Nova Scotia. When I 
finish working, at two or three in the 
morning, I like to take a warm bath. But 
at that hour there is no hot water from 
the kitchen boilers. So I connected my 
tank with a pipe in the chimney leading 
from the fire in my study. Every time the 
fire is lighted there is heat going up the 
chimney. It used to be wasted. Now it 
heats the water in the insulated tank, and 
I am always sure of a warm bath. 

“T believe that all the hot water needed 
in a household, even to the extent of 
warming the house itself in cold weather, 
could be obtained if we would make use of 
the waste heat from kitchen fires and other 
common sources. 

“And, then, there is the enormous heat 
of the sun's rays. Think of the hot roofs 
over our heads in summer! All that force 
is wasted. Why not use some of it? We 
can heat water only to the boiling point. 
But there are other liquids—oil, for in- 
stance—which can be heated to a much 
higher temperature without boiling. If 
we laid pipes containing oil, on our roofs, 
the hot oil could be carried to insulated 
tanks and furnish stored-up heat, to be 
used as needed. At the same time we would 
make our houses cooler in hot weather. 

“T told those young students of another 
experiment I made one summer when I 
had to stay in Washington. One of the 
simple facts of science with which every- 
body is familiar is that cold air is heavier 
than warm air. You could carry a bucket 
of cold air around a warm room and not 
lose any of it. But if you made a hole in 
the bottom of the bucket the cold air 
would run out. 

“Well, it was very hot in Washington 
that summer, and I do not like hot 


weather! So I tried to supply the bucket 
panciple in keeping myself cool. First, 
let the water out of a swimming tank 
which is in the basement of my house. 
Then I provided a refrigerator, in which 
were placed large blocks of ice covered 
with salt. This was in another room and 
at a higher elevation than the tank. A 
pipe covered with asbestos paper led from 
the refrigerator to the tank, so that the 
cold air could flow down to that level. 

**] went into the tank myself to observe 
what happened. The cold air ran down 
into the bottom of it and then graduall 
filled it, until I was submerged in cool, 
fresh air! When I climbed the ladder at 
the side, I found the air up there hot and 
muggy. I was so comfortable down in 
my tank of cold air that it seemed incredi- 
ble that Washington was fairly sizzling 
outside. 

“But as I did not want to stay there all 
the time, I put the refrigerator in the attic 
and carried the pipe down to one of the 
rooms below. The doors were kept shut; 
and the windows, which I closed at the 
bottom, were opened at the top to let the 
warm air out. I sat there, enjoying an 
ideal temperature of 65 degrees when the 
thermometer outside registered 100 de 
grees. 

"Near my summer home in Nova 
Scotia many of the people are fishermen; 
and it sometimes happens that during a 
fog the men out in the dories are unable 
to find their way back to the vessel. They 
may be adrift for several days; and when 
picked up they have usually suffered 
terribly from thirst. 

“In this case, there was a whole ocean 
of water within reach. If the salt could be 
separated from it they need not go thirsty. 
Then, too, the fog itself is made up of 
minute particles of water. If this water 
could be condensed, they could ‘drink the 
fog.’ And there was a third possibility: 
the breath exhaled from their lungs con- 
tained moisture. If this moisture could be 
condensed, it would provide water. 

“I BEGAN experimenting with this third 

possibility. I went out in a boat, filled 
a bucket with water from the sea and put 
into it a large empty bottle, which floated 
on the water with its neck resting on the 
edge of the bucket. I took a long glass 
tube and put one end in the bottle ond the 
other end in my mouth. Then I inhaled 
through my nostrils and exhaled through 
the tube into the bottle. 

“Tt was quite easy, and I continued it 
for two hours, meanwhile reading a book. 
By that time enough water had condensed 
in the bottle to furnish a moderate drink. 
It would have been very welcome, I am 
sure, if I had been facing the prospect of 
dying from thirst. You may object that 
a fisherman would not have a long glass 
tube in a dory. But there is no reason 
why he shouldn’t have one, or a dozen. 

“Let me tell you of a remarkable series 
of happenings, which were the result 
simply of a man's observing a smell. I 
told this story to another graduating class. 
I referred to the fact that no one knows 
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what smell, or odor, is. It may be vibra- | 


tions, as light and sound are. Or it may 
be an emanation of minute particles of 
matter which come into actual contact 
with the nerves of smell. No one has 
tound out which it is. That is one of the 
great discoveries waiting to be made. 

“Well, when tellurium is melted, it 
gives off a most peculiar smell. Until this 
thing happened, which I am going to tell 
you, we thought there was no other smell 
in the world that was like it. But a certain 
distinguished chemist was experimenting, 
some years ago, with the waste products 
that resulted in the manufacture of sul- 
phuric acid, In the course of the experi- 
ments, he was surprised to find that the 
smell of te]lurium was present. 

“Now, fellurium is rare and valuable. 
If he could get it from these waste | 
products, ft would be an important dis- 
covery. But although he tried various , 
tests, he faund no evidence of the presence | 
of telluriiim—except the smell. He | 
reasoned, therefore, that perhaps there 
was another substance, hitherto unknown, 
which had the same smell. So, one by one, 
he extracted from the conglomerate mass | 
every substance he knew to be there: and, | 
just as he had suspected, or, rather, just 
as he had reasoned, there remained a new 
element! He called it selenium. 

“Tellurium is a good conductor of 
electricity; selenium is a non-conductor. 
But if iggis heated to the fusing point and 
then allówed to cool slowly, it becomes a 
conducger of electricity, although it offers 
a very Wgh resistance to the current. An 
inch-lorig pencil of this form of selenium 
will offer as much resistance to the passage 
of an electrical current as ninety-six 


Ninety-six million miles of wire could | 
reach from the earth to the sun. Yet there 
is as great electrical resistance in a little 
pencil of selenium one inch in length. 


“WELL, the story does not end there, of 
course. Willoughby Smith and his 
assistant, Mr. May, experimented in using 
selenium when laying the Atlantic cable. | 
And one of the things they discovered 
was that its electrical resistance was 

reater at night than in the day time. 

his suggested the idea that its resistance 
was affected by light. Mr. Smith then 
experimented along this line and found 
that his reasoning had been correct. Even 
a shadow falling on the selenium increased 
its resistance to electricity. 

“Other scientific men became interested. 
So did I; and my speculations naturally 
turned to a possible use of the new sub- | 
stance in connection with telephoning. I 
asked myself if we could not transmit | 
speech by using a beam of light in connec- ' 
tion with selenium. The voice could be 
made to vary the intensity of the light , 
used. "This light, falling on a piece of 
crystalline selenium, would cause the 
electrical resistance of the selenium to 
vary in correspondence with the varia- 
tions of the light. 

"My reasoning was correct; and I 
produced the photophone, an instrument 
for talking along a beam of light, instead 
of along.a telephone wire. In the im- | 
portance of the principles involved, I 
regard it as the greatest invention I have 
made; greater than the telephone. And 
all this sequence of events came from the 
mere observation of a smell. 
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how you can easily make and keep them beautiful with 


JOHNSON'S 


Paste - Liquid - Powdered 


PREPARED WAX 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax comes in three convenient 
forms—Paste Wax for polishing floors and linoleum— 
Liquid Wax the dust-proof polish for furniture, wood- 
shah and automobiles— Powdered Wax for dancing 
oors. 


$3.85 Floor Polishing Outfit for $3.00 


With this outfit you can easily keep your floors and 
linoleum like new. The brush will last for years and 
saves many times its cost. The outfit includes:— 


1—Weighted Johnson's 
Floor Polishing Brush $3.00 
2—16 Ounce Can of John- 
son's Prepared Wax .85 


(For $3.00—See Your Dealer) $3.85 


p 
e 

i 

à 


This special offer is good through 
dealers—or send $3.00 direct to 
us. (Send $3.50 if beyond the 
Ohio or Mississippi.) 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. AM12, Racine, Wis. (Canadian Factory—Brantford.) 
Please send me, free and postpaid, your book on Home Beautifying, 
“The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture." 
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HOT WATER 


INSTANTANEOUSLY 


INSTANTANEOUS 


BY ELECTRICITY 


The AQUA All Faucet ^ 
Instantaneous Electric 
Waler Healer —shown 
wilh cover removed 


A compact device 16” x 12" x 12" 

all enclosed, sealed and in- 

stalled out of sight. Usually in 
the cellar. 


Endorsed and Approved 

Asa Standard Acquisition 

To The Modern Home Or 
Any Building. 


By the best dealers everywhere. 
By the majority of the Porcer Com- 
panies and Central stations in- 
cluding the New York Edison 
Co., and the Commonwealth 
Edison Co. of Chicago, and 
many other like corporations. 


Endorsed for safety by the 
National Board of Under- 
writers and editorially endorsed 
by nearly every trade journal. 


We have received many letters 
from satisfied users in all parts 
of the country. 


NO BOILERS 


NIGHT and DAY 
Every Second 
Every Minute 
Every Hour 
Every Day 
Every Night 


THAT’S WHEN YOU CAN HAVE 
HOT WATER BY THE 
AQUA “ALL FAUCET” METHOD 


and what’s more, you can have it luke warm or hot as 
you wish. Simple—practical—no complicated devices 
—nothing to get out of order—requires no watching 
—works automatically—no more care than any cold 
water faucet. 


THE AQUA 
“ALL FAUCET” 


INSTANTANEOUS 
ELECTRIC WATER HEATER 


is another important development in the electrical world. 
By simply turning any faucet, one or more, you will 
get hot water instantly, where you want it, and all you 
want at any desired temperature. It serves you instan- 
taneously any time, and all the time—never requiring 
adjusting or regulating. 

An easy job for any electrician to connect it. Then you have 
instantaneous hot water at the turn of a faucet. The Agua is 
truly a pronounced insurance policy which assures elimi- 
nation of all dangers existing through other methods of 
obtaining hot water. 


“Someone asked me recently if a stu- 
dent in school, or in college, could not tell 
in what direction his particular ability 
would lie by the relative interest and 

leasure he found in his various studies. 
Lad that this would not always be a safe 
guide; because our interest in what others 
teach us depends a great deal on the 
teacher. 

" When I was a student, I ought to 
have been very happy int my Latin 
courses; because everything connected 
with speech and with language was of the 
deepest interest to me. Yet I was con- 

| stantly in rebellion over the necessity of 
learning Latin, for the simple reason that 
the method of teaching it did not rouse 
my interest, but repelled it 4 ew It is 


conceivable that a young man right think 
he wanted to be a writer, one the 
courses in English were made fascinating 
by a wonderful teacher. Or a ipan might 
think he was not fitted for à business 
career, because an uninterestigg teacher 
had made him hate mathematics. 
“That is one advantage in, the self- 
education which comes through thinking 
for ourselves. In doing our own thinking 
we are likely to find where! our real 
pleasure does lie. And, in that case, I 
should say that our pleasure in 5ome one 
line of study wouid indicate a special 
aptitude in that direction. H 


“JN DEALING with children, main 

essential is not to tell them things, but 
to encourage them to find out things for 
themselves. Ask them Neb A but 
leave them to find out the answers. If 
they arrive at the wrong answer; do not 
tell them they are mistaken; and, do not 
give them the right answer. Ask®them 
other questions, which will show them 
their mistake, and so make them push 
their inquiry further. 

“For example: I spoke of my experi- 
ment apropos of the fishermen lost in the 
fog. Suppose you wanted to teach a child 
| about moisture and condensation. You 

could state to him there are minute par- 

ticles of water vapor in the air exhaled 

from the lungs, and that this water vapor 

will be condensed under certain conditions. 

In other words you give him a general 
| conclusion which other people have ar- 
| rived at and ask him to memorize it. 

"Now suppose you tell him nothing, 
but simply ask him to breathe into a 
glass tumbler. He sees the moisture on 


e» 


ac the 


-— 


No boilers —no pilot light —no 
gas escape—no explosions —no 
odors—no vents—no suffocation. 


Double safety protected; operates automatically under any 
water conditions, guaranteed onc year against defective 
material and workmanship, will last indefinitely— costs 
less than any other kind of Automatic Water Heater— 
only: 3175:00; The Aqua Single Faucet 


Buy the Most Efficient Water Heater | dustrial and commercia 
With Health, Happiness and Safety rer gei to Bein do 


walter outlet is required, 
and where only one cold 

Remember 'The Aqua Electric Water Heater must make water pipe line is avail- 

good in every instance, or we will, every one is sold with able, so that by the turn 

our binding guarantee to that effect—you take no chances 

whatever. is 


of the faucet handie 
either hot or cold water 
- à " same faucet 
Your electric dealer or contractor will order one for you— 
see him today—or order direct from us. 


ne faucet. rice 800 
The AQUA ELECTRIC HEATER CO. 
250 West 54th Street Suite 928, New York 


Factories: Bridgeport, Conn., and St. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada 


| the glass. Ask him where it came from. 
Have him breathe against the outside of 
the tumbler. Have him try the experi- 
ment with a glass that is hot and with one 
that is ice cold. Have him try it with 
other surfaces. And don’t do his thinking 
for him! Make him think for himself. 
| Make him observe what takes place, 

stimulating him to remember the different 
| results he observes, and, by comparing 
| them, to arrive at conclusions. 

“I believe that self-education is a life- 
long affair. It comes, naturally and in- 
evitably, through using the mind in the 
three ways I have pointed out. And I 
may add. that following this ‘Rule of 
| Three’ seems to be the greatest factor in 
| keeping the mind young and active. 

There cannot be mental atrophy in any 
| person who continues to observe, to re- 
member what he observes, and to seek 
answers for his unceasing hows and whys 
about things." 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT is is- 
sued by the Save the Surface 
Committee, representing the Paint, 
Varnish and Allied Interests, whose 
products and services, taken as a 
whole, serve the primary purposes 
of preserving, protecting and beau- 
tifying the innumerable products 
of the lumber, metal, cement and 
manufacturing industries and their 
divisions. Save the Surface Cam- 
paign, Room 507 The Bourse, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


a 210 © Save the Surface Campaign O 
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Workroom in piant of Beech-Nut Packing Compuny, Canajoharie, N. Y, 


Surface Saving plus Daylight Saving 


: F HE proper use and application 
of Paint and Varnish in indus- 
trial plants, factories, terminals, stores 
and office and loft buildings does 
the following: 
1. Increases and improves illumination, which 
results in: 
Reduction of Accidents Lower Overhead 
Greater contentment Easier Supervision 
More order and neatness Less eye strain 
Better working and living conditions 
Greater accuracy in workmanship 
Increased production for same labor costs 
2. Beautifies and enhances the value of property. 


3. Gives longer life, thus cutting down repair 
and replacement charges—an important 
factor, with labor and materials where they 
are today. 

4. Protects surfaces against deterioration, Saves 
the surface, and thus saves all. 


The light reflecting power of some 
paints nearly doubles the light in a 
room, running as high as 82%. 


In one large plant, it was estimated 
a certain treatment of ceiling and 
walls saved about $14,000 a year in 
electric current for lighting. 

Illumination was increased 30% in a 
big office building through proper 
treatment of ceilings alone. 

Careful experiments in New York 
City showed an average increase in 
interior illumination of 30% through 
the scientific use of paint and varnish. 


Save the surface and you save all. 
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HERE is a Corona dealer 

near you who will gladly 
deliver Corona for you at 
Christmas time, gaily wrapped 
in this attractive holiday box 
over its own smart traveling 
case. If you don’t k 
address, the coupon be 
bring it to you. 


Give a Corona 
this Christmas 


To Mother—it will make let- To the College Boy or Girl— 
ter writing a joy. for ee work; higher 
marks. 


To Your Business Associate 
—a traveling privatesecretary. 


To the Invalid—to make the To Your Pastor—for his let- 


prep Anio teo To Father—no more evening 
work at the office. 


long hours fly. ters and sermons. 

To Any Ambitious Friend— To Your Literary Friend — 
as a certain help toward suc- for more acceptable manu- 
cess. _ Scripts. . 


A student without a Corona 
is handicapped at the start 
NOTE: The cash price of Corona, including the smart traveling case, is only $50. If 
you do not wish to pay the entire amount just at Christmas time, you can arrange to 
buy on easy terms. 


Look in the telephone directory for the nearest Corona dealer; or clip the coupon 


and we will send you his name and address. The coupon will bring you also an inter- 
esting book about Corona. 


The younger a child learns 
coronatyping the better 


CORONA 
CHRISTMAS COUPON 
(Please mark an X before items wanted) 


D Without obligation, please reserve for 
me a Corona in a holiday gift box. 


O Pleasesendme thelatest Corona Booklet No. 2. 


O Please tell me the address of the nearest Corona 
store. 


The Personal Whiting M Madone 


TRACE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


Built by CORONA TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
21 102 Main St., Groton, N. Y. 


There are more than 1000 Corona Dealers 
and Service Stations in the United States 


P 

$. 
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The White Hand at the Window, by James H. McCvurLovcH 


The White Hand at |! 
the Window 


(Continued from page 15) 


a kais waif, Elsie had found her 
iito the hearts of a foster father and 
theg “And now, again helpless, she had 
foWnd, lot foster parents, but great- 
: rtedefriends, eager to help her. The 
en "adopted" Elsie. They began 
g a doctor to see her twice a week. 
jr romised that if he cured her, 
n wóul edet her and find her a good 
jou if she wanted it. 
‘that was the rosy stuff of their 
: The reality, as I shall tell, was 
different. 
todd by her bed one day last summer, 


whfip the sun’s rays fell aslant the wagon 
ro dnd the railroad beyond. Far up the 
lin, rain whistled. 


at,” Elsie explained, “will be a 
oed 
ad come to know all the trains. 
reSently, as the special freight ap- 
ed the house, it whistled for the 
ss§fg. Then after a brief interval it 
istled again. That was for Elsie! 
She smiled and turned her face on the 
low. Her slender white hand moved 
a limp flower across the window. The 
ineer, south-bound with a cargo of 
d freight, waved back. A little later 
e a swift, aristocratic Limited; and 
again came this strange but cheering 
beoe of greetings. 
ight fell. I saw Elsie flash her signal 
light to other passing trains; and I saw the 
trainmen M with the flash of their 
torches. 


ENGINEER R. J. STUART is the old- 
est engineer, in point of seniority, in 
the freight service of the division. He 
knew Elsie only by sight; yet he wrote 
this about her: 


This little lady has lain on her bed at the 
window and waved to me as I passed to and fro 
on my engine, day and night, rain or shine, in 
all kinds of weather. Candidly, I tell you, 
times without number I have passed den 
when the old battleship wasn’t steaming just 
right and everything was going wrong, and I 
was dog-tired and discouraged. But when I 
would see that little wasted form, and see her 
wave and smile, it would be an inspiration to 
me, and I would feel ashamed, and think: 

“My God! what wouldn't that little girl give 
to trade places with me!" 

And I would mutter a prayer for her.re- 

covery, reach up and take the old engine by the 
throttle, and complete the trip in a better frame 
of mind. 


From her place by the side of the road, 
the friends that Elsie made were always 
passing. She could not go to them. They 
could seldom come to her. But their num- 
ber was, nevertheless, constantly in- 
creasing. 

Then came the third day of September, 
I921; the trainmen, as they passed, looked 
anxiously toward the winds ow they had 
come to know so well; but, for the first 
time since they had begun to watch that 
window, the curtains were drawn. Then 
they knew that the thing they feared had 
happened. Elsie Sprouse died that day. 

A few days later, I received a letter 


The Open Door 
To the Fairyland of Dreams— 


Memories of boyhood and girlhood days are rose-tinted with recol- 
lections of precious hours “when Daddy read," and later of that joyful 
day when the magic story unfolded itself cud our own enlightened 
eyes. 

Mother Goose and Cinderella, and Jack and the Beanstalk, and 
King Arthur and His Knights, and Ivanhoe and Robinson Crusoe— 
these were not make-believe characters in the Fairyland of Dreams. 
They lived! 

And today they still live in picture and in story in RANp MCNALLY 
Books for children. RANp MCNarLv & Company is not only the 


world's largest maker of maps, atlases, and map systems, but it is also 
the largest publisher of the best juvenile books. 


More than 500,000 copies of just one RAND MCNaArLv Book— The 
Real Mother Goose—have already been sold. Practically every one 
of the many other Ranp M€NaArzrv juvenile books has run into three, 
four, or five editions. 


In addition to the best content and finest workmanship there are 
three other reasons for the ever-increasing popularity of 
Ranp MCNAa ty Books: (1) clear, readable type; (2) illustrations 
by such famous artists as Milo Winter, Hope Dunlap, Ruth Hallock, 
Maginel Wright Enright, Blanche Fisher Wright, Frances Beem, 
Margaret Evans Price; (3) clean, wholesome text that educates and 
inspires the youthful mind. 


Rand M*€NarLv Books are for sale 
in all shops where books are sold. 


Send for 36-page catalog 


Before you go shopping for books, let us send you the 
Rano M*NaLLYv 36-page catalog of worth-while books for 
It describes each of the more than one 


boys and girls. 
hundred juvenile books published by RaANp MCNALLY & 
Company—all arranged for the easy selection of the book best 
fitted for the interests of each child. Write for catalog A. 12 


Rano MCNarLv & Company—Headquarters for Juvenile Books 
536 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 


Ask for the RAND MS NALLY édition 
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Hanes 5 Big Features 
(Shirts and Drawers) 
Hanes Stauncn Exastic SHOULDERS made with 
service-doubling lap seam. They fit right, with lots 
of give for every motion. 
Hanes Exastic Knit CorLaARETTE lays flat and snug. 
Keeps cold winds out and holds its shape. 
Hanes Exastic Currs are made far stronger and 
better than the usual cuff. They fit the wrists firmly; 
they won't flare and won't rip from the sleeve. 
Hanes 8-Button SATEEN WaAISTBAND means real com- 
fort-fit in drawers. Made of sturdy sateen, double- 
sewed, long wear is sure. 
Extra GusseT IN Lecs assuring better fit and longer 
service. You'll appreciate the extra comfort. 


GUARANTEED VALUE— 


an & UN m 


that’s the word behind 
HANES Underwear 


Hanes Winter Underwear comes to you at the lowest prices in 
years—with the assurance that it will give long wear—or you 


get your money back! 


That promise is the Hanes guarantee! 


We know Hanes Underwear! We know what wear and comfort 
you'll get from those Hanes features shown in the illustration. 


Every operation in the manufacture of 
spinning the yarn, knitting, cutting and 


Hanes Underwear— 
tailoring, are done 


according to Hanes standards—standards that have made Hanes 
the most popular men’s underwear in America! 
See the Hanes line at your dealer's!. And remember—there 


have been tremendous reductions in Hanes 


prices. There’s the 


longest measure in value in those heavyweight union suits, and 


shirts and drawers. 
the mediumweight silk-trimmed union suit 


You can see that with half an eye! 


And 
has won the admira- 


tion of thousands of extra warm-blooded men and indoor workers. 
Union Suits for Boys—The sturdily made union suits for 


boys are the finest winter underwear you 


can put a youngster 


into. Made in two weights, medium and extra heavy—2 to 16 
years. Two to 4 year sizes have drop seat. 
Always look for the Hanes label when you buy. 


M, 


Li 
ma 


ARK 


If your dealer can’t 
supply you with Hanes, 
write us immediately. 


ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 
P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Nout Sume Vo 00 want totar Mana Nacasto Union. Suh! 


Hanes Guarantee 


We guarantee Hanes 
Underwear ie dd, imr 
every thread, stitch and but- 
ton. We guarantee to re- 
turn your money or give you 
a new garment if any.seam 
breaks. 


from her foster sister, the married daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Sprouse. She wrote: 


Owing to the storm, a big crowd of the 
Illinois Central boys and their wives at 
| Champaign could not get here for the funeral. 
; Only about fifteen of them could come. They 
brought the flowers. Oh, such beautiful flowers, 
and so many, many of them! As the i 
passed, and the boys saw the crape o 
window, they lifted their hats in respect. 
wish p could read some of the legters t 
I. C. boys wrote when they received werd t 
she was failing. Oh, how they do 
I don't know how we can live without*her. 


l have called this story of Elsie s 
"a fairy tale." But the fairy se 
magic wand turned a dull and painful agd 
meaningless existence into a life that €e- 
ceived and radiated good-will and cheer 
and helpfulness was this young girl" 
Spine of courage and kindness. I-t 
that the message of Elsie was spoken hgn- 
dreds of years ago by none othet 


Christ, when He said: : * 
“They did cast in of their abundafke; Ta 
eF she of her want did cast in all t e 
ad. 


The Finest Exambh, 
of Cheerfulness: * :* 
I Have Ever Know@-** 


Prize Contest Announcement 


Yo have just been reading the 
derful story of Elsie Sprouse, the litt 

invalid whose brave spirit illuminated the 
lives of so many railroad men. Probably 
you have been reminded of some person 
whom you have known—some man, 
woman, or child who faced hardships, dis- 
couragement, sickness, ingratitude, or 
other depressing limitations with head 
unbowed and a smile that no stroke of 
ill fate could erase. Family responsibili- 
ties may have kept this individual from 
realizing the ambitions and dreams of a 
lifetime. Implacable poverty may have 
persisted, through circumstances that 
were beyond control. A series of mis- 
fortunes may have spread over many 
years. Yet, whatever the cross, it was 
borne with a cheerful optimism that 
radiated faith and courage to everyone 
around. 

Tell us about it! For the most inspiring 
true story of this sort, not more than 400 
words long, we offer these prizes: $20, 
first prize; $10, second prize; $5, third 
prize. Competition closes December zoth. 
Winning letters will appear in the March 
number. . 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN 
Macazfne, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Contributions to this contest cannot be 
returned; so make a copy of your contest 
letter if you want to preserve it. Manu- 
scripts and inquiries not connected with 
the contest must be sent under separate 
cover to the Editor of THe AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE. 


$ 


The youngest man enrolled yesterday is 22 
and bookkeeper in a Trust Company. 
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The oldest man enrolled yesterday is 60 
and Treasurer of a successful corporation. 


One is 22—the other 60 


Alexander Hamilton Institute the Same Day 


Both Enrolled in the 


salary, in age, and income 

there is a man in the United 

States whose business situation is 
almost precisely like yours. 

Yesterday that man enrolled 
for the Modern Business Course 
and Service of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute; there are 
155,000 reasons to believe that 
five years from now he will be 
much further ahead in business 
than you. 

The 155,000 reasons are the 
155,000 men whom the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute has trained 
(24,000 of them now corporation 
presidents) and who say over 
their own signatures that the 
Modern Business Course and 
Service shortened their path to 
increased income and business 
` success. 


A Single Day’s Enrolments 


One day’s mail brought in enrol- 
ments representing youth and 
middle age, and all degrees of 
position and salary. Glance at the 
two pictures at the top. One repre- 
sents the youngest man enrolled 
that day in the Institute—alive, 
alert, twenty-two years old and 
determined to be something and 
somewhere at thirty. 

The other is the oldest man 
enrolled that day—treasurer of a 


corporation, giving satisfaction to 
his directors but not satisfied with 
himself. He has determined to 
know the essentials of the other 


: departments of business as well 


as his own. 


That same day 611 men asked 
for fuller information about the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute by 
clipping a coupon like the one 
below. Can you afford to let these 
611 men secure a business advan- 
tage over you? Isn't it worth while 
to make the little effort required 
to clip the coupon and get the 
facts? 1 


Just what will the Institute 
do for me? 


This is what the Institute does! By texts 
and lectures prepared by business leaders, 
by practical business problems, and per- 
sonal guidance it gives you the principles 
and practices of each department of modern 
business. 

It takes the practical experience that 
you have in one department and adds to 
it the working knowledge of all the other 
departments to fit you, as an executive, 
to understand and direct the work of men 
in those departments. 

Practical experience alone, taking you 
from one department to another, would 
give you that training in years; the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute offers it to you 
in months. And the record of the 155,000 
men it has enrolled is evidence that its 
training does train. 


You are paying whether you accept 
or not 


The cost of the Modern Business Course 
and Service is a little investment in mone 
and time. But think of the price which 
those men pay who do not secure business 
training. i 

Think of the years of routine progress 
or petty salary increases when the progress 
might be rapid and sure. Think of the 
opportunities that pass by because men 
have not the knowledge and self-confidence 
to reach out and grasp them. 

Six hundred and eleven men wrote in 
one day for the facts. Will you invest a 
two-cent stamp in your future as these 
men did in theirs? 


Send for this book of success 


All the facts about the Modern Business 
Course and Service and the answers to 
every question you are likely to ask are 
contained in a 120 page book “Forging 
Ahead in Business.” It is a valuable addi- 
tion to any business library, yet you can 
read it in a single evening. A copy will 
reach you entirely without obligation. on 
receipt of your name and address; merely 
fill in the coupon and mail. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
943 Astor Pl., New York City e 


Send me ‘Forging Ahead in Busi- 


ness" which I may keep without \Mogers/ 
obligation vw 
Name ETATS EEEE EAT rT eee 
Print here 

Business 

Address. ues Bia oaa a Dn e e me 
Trois FP OCA ROO A RON 
Position iis ea ea o ER RID e 


Canadian Address, C. P. R. Building, Toronto; Australian Address, 42 Hunter St., Sydney 


Copyright, 1921, Alezander Hamilton Institute 
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Let your Kodak 
Keep the Christmas Story 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 


When the Children Came Home, by AGNES SLIGH TURNBULL 75 


When the Children a, E 
Came Home THE RAZOR 


Coinein oes) ` THAT SHARPENS ITS OWN 
bet uec Then slowly, miraculously, B | ADE S 


At first it seemed a nebulous thing that 
floated somewhere just out of reach. 
Then it gained form and gradually be- 
came her own. She was startled first by 
the sheer and awful boldness of it—and 
next by the wonder -that she had not 
thought of it before, so easily and natural- 
ly did it grow to possess her. She turned 
it over and over, looked at it from every 
side, and then, because her wise, matter- 
of-fact old brain loved even yet to find the 
way out of a difficulty, Mother gave a 
soft, low chuckle. 

She was in high spirits atsupper. Lizzie 
brought her “‘near” glasses, and she read 


A variety of attractive sets 
—$5.00 to $25.00. Set shown 
below — silver plated razor, 
strop, year’s supply of 
blades, in compact case— 


§5.00 


them the children’s letters. Lizzie thumbed Strop 
critically the sample of Laura’s evening ; Safety Razo 
ress. i Dia. 1 a MADE IN US A OT 


“Don’t say anything about comin’, any 
of them," remarked Henry: 

“No,” said Mother complacently; “but 
they might come before long." 

That night Mother lay awake for a long 
time and counted her fingers. When the 
old clock struck twelve, she had succeeded 
in assigning one word to each, including 
thumbs. She fell asleep contentedly. 


IN 'THE morning the usual program was 
for her to stay in bed while Lizzie and 
Henry did the milking. That over, and 
Lizzie back in the kitchen, she was at 
liberty to get up and dress for breakfast. 
This du qve mepa amg iieri. 
early and listened sharply for the rattle o h f 

milk cans and pails. At last it came; then men C OOSC Or men 


Henry's heavy clatter down the steps of 


dte mene SUI WEE Ne Three times as many bought at Christmas as 
Mother ee De E WE carefully, in any other month of the year—that’s what 
wrapped a blanket around her shoulders many dealers report about their sales of 
and walked across the hall to the sitting- Valet AutoStrop Razors. And they say that 
room. Against one wall was fastened the f th b h b A 
oak box which appertains to country line 15% ot them are boug t by men, by satisfied 
telephones. Mother counted her fingers users who see in Christmas an opportunity to 
again, nervously, and then rang the bell. let their friends in on a good thing 
It took three Aa E arouse Central to i i j 
an answering “Hello.” , z 1 
* Give me Western Union,” said Mother. It's the safety deed oes eue aer d its own 
By the time the telegraph operator blades on a straight leat er strop—that saves 
answered, Mother's knees were shaking a man money every month in the year. A few 
ominously, but she clung to the receiver. quick strokes and he gets a new keen edge— 
She gave six addresses slowly, carefully. | . ; : 
“Now I want this telegram sent to each a comfortable, smooth shave morning after 
oneof them. You ready? Well, this is it: morning. Strops, shaves and cleans without 
“Come for Mother’s funeral Thursday. Will removing the blade. 


meet Wednesday evening train. Lizzie. " 
Yi dove riche, Aad chamecihent x Ask any dealer for a demonstration today. It 


*phone 14, ring 22, New Salem.” will settle one or more of your gift problems. 
It was done. Mother sat down trium- : 
hant in her room. Now for Lizzie and 


enry! She dressed tremblingly. She was VA LET 
a bit nervous. She told them at breakfast s 
what she had done. Lizzie screamed, and 
began volubly to decide upon other con- 


tradictory telegrams which must be sent 
at once. Mother looked piteously from 
one to the other. Lizzie was so strong and 


determined. At last Henry raised his Saves constant blade expense 


voice. 
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Two Machines in One! 
Adding Machine—Cash Drawer 


CASH DRAWER MACHINE 


N THOUSANDS of 

stores and offices, where 
both an adding machine 
and cash drawer are needed, 
the Sundstrand Cash 
Drawer Machine offers 
surprising advantages. 


First, you get the essen- 
tials of both machines at 
about the cost of one. 
Second, you save countless 
operations each day, be- 
cause only one machine is 
operated instead of two. 


But that is not all! In 
addition, you get records 
which neither adding 
machine nor cash drawer 
alone can give. 


lst. Two itemized printed rec- 
ords of each transaction— 
one for the customer—the 
other rewound in the 
machine. 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE Co. 
Factory and General Offices: Rockford, Ill., U.S. A. 


Please send details of the new Sundstrand Cash Drawer Machine. 
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Kind of Business... eee 


—and only this simple 10-key 
keyboard to operate! 


2nd. A printed grand total of all 
sales for each day or week. 


3rd. Your printed records show 
paid out, received on ac- 
count, balance, charge and 
either clerk, department or 
special article numbers. 


In short, every figure 
job is done at Sundstrand 
10-key speed—with sur- 
prising ease and accuracy. 
Besides, two printed records 
are made of each cash or 
charge transaction. 


Before you buy any add- 
ing machine or cash drawer 
—investigate! 


Learn how this remark- 
able new machine can be 
adapted to YOUR business 
and how it will save many 
dollars for you. Send 
coupon now! 


FRE 2 ora a 


eisa 


Above characters 
are printed on 
paper tape and 
retained in ma- 
chine, by merely 
sliding indicators 
to proper position, 


|| Thanksgiving. 


E Dog-ged if I don't believe you're right, 
Mother!" ( He and Lizzie always called 

‘her that.) “I guess we'll just let the thing 
stand, now it’s done. When you get ’em 
here you can explain it all out to ’em.” 

By the time the breakfast dishes were 
cleared away she and Lizzie were intent 
upon the preparations which were to be 
made. After breathless debate it was de- 
cided to have the young turkey for 
Thursday dinner, and ham the night they 
arrived. Mother begged to be allowed to 
make some of her famous ginger cookies, 
and finally compromised by sitting close 
to Lizzie and giving her minute instruc- 
tions as she mixed the ingredients and 

beat them with a stout right arm. 

Sweet, savory smells of all kinds filled 
the big rooms and the high hall as the day 
wore on, and the whole house thrilled to a 
bustling, happy expectancy. Mother 
drew long, satished breaths. It would be 
a real reunion this time. She wondered if 
it would have been better to wait till 

But at eighty— She 
sighed. It was probably better as it was. 

“Do you think the in-laws will come?” 
inquired Lizzie once. 

“No,” said Mother calmly; “I don't 
think so. They didn’t to Father’s, and I 
really hope they don’t. They’re all so fine 
they sort of scare me. I just want the 
children by themselves.” 


B: WEDNESDAY afternoon the house 
from top to bottom was in readiness. 
The table had been extended to its old full 
length, and now with the best tablecloth 
and the “good " dishes presented a festive 
appearance. Mother herself set down the 
little blue pickle dish. 

Henry, in his Sunday suit, started to 
the train at four. He drove the carriage 
and Sims was to take the buggy down and 
leave it for two of the boys to drive back 
in. That was the way they had managed 
when they came for Made. funeral. 

Lizzie was flustered. She ran from 
kitchen to dining-room and back again, 
stopping frequently to exhort, ‘‘Now, 
Mother, you'll be sick. Now do go an’ set 
down. You can’t do anything to help 
now. Everything’s ready. Now, Mother, 
you mind, you'll be sick!” 

Mother went at last and began to 
watch the windows. At exactly five- 
thirty the two vehicles appeared above the 
cornfield, and her heart began to give 
queer, smothering jumps. 

It had been arranged that Henry was to 
prepare the children a little before they 
quite reached the house. Neither ideas 
nor speech came to Henry quickly, so all 
he had been able to manage was, “You 
might get a surprise. Now, Tm not sayin', 
but you might." This mystifying state- 
ment, repeated several times, coupled 
with his general evasiveness to all ques- 
tions on the way, made the children 
watch the door with quiet fearfulness as 
they alighted at the gate. 

Mother, watching through the slender 
glass panel at the side of the front door, 
eyed them eagerly. They were all there. 
They were coming up the walk. Two 
smartly tailored women in their early 
forties; four well-dressed men in their late 
forties and early fifties. The children! All 
here at last! 

When they reached the porch, Lizzie 
threw wide the door and revealed Mother 
in her black silk and cameo brooch, one of 
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Chart of 
Recommendations 


(Abbreviated Edition) 


How to Read the Chart: 


TR correct grades of Gargoyle Mobüolls for engine 
lubrication of both passenger and commercial cars 
nre specified in the Chart below. 


E means Gargoyle Mobiloil 
Arc means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
Where different les are recommended for summer 
and winter use, winter recommendations should be 
followed during the entire perted when freezing tem- 
peratures may be experienced. 
The recommendations for prominent, ms makes of engines 
used in many cars are listed separately for convenience, 
The Chart of Recommendations is compiled by th 
Vacuum Oll Company's Board of Automotive Engineers. 
and represents our professional advice on correct auto- 
mobile lubrication. 
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VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


PATENTED JUNE (5 1914 


For this fall and winter you 
can get the Hatch One Button 
union suit in the finest combed 
cotton, worsted, wool, and 
mercerized fabrics which will 
be found on sale at most good 
stores. 

If you cannot locate a store 
handling Hatch One Button 
union suits, send your size and 
remittance to our mill at 
Albany, N. Y., and you will be 
supplied direct, delivery free 
anywhere in the United States. 
Men’s suits—$1.75, $2.00, $2.50, 

$3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00. 


Boys’ suits—$1.25, $1.50, $2.00, 
$2.50. 

Misses’ suits—$1.00, $2.00, 
$2.50. 


Children’s sleeping garments 
(cotton or flannel only) — 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00. 

We shall be glad to send free 

on request a catalogue de- 

scribing the complete line. 
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IT’S IN THE RIGHT PLACE 
A DOLLAR bill in your own 


pocket is worth more to you 

than ten in somebody else's. 
That's because it is in the right place. 
The one conveniently located button 
on the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 


UNION SUIT 


is likewise worth a great deal more than the 
row of 8or 10 buttons on ordinary underwear. 
That’s because it, too, is in the right place. 


It closes the garment completely and simply, 
and gives a smooth, comfortable fit from neck 
to knee or ankle. It eliminates the wrinkling 
and binding, as when there are two edges to 
be pulled together. It cuts out the constant 
bother of keeping a whole row of buttons 
and buttonholes in repair. It saves time in 
dressing and undressing. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 


ALBANY 


NEW YORK 


the girls’ lace handkerchiefs clutched 
nervously in one hand, another carefully 
tucked in her belt. She smiled on them, 
her eyes full of happy tears as she opened 
her arms wide. 

^" It's all right,” she assured them before 
they had time to speak; “I ain't a ghost. 
I'm just as well as can be. I'll explain all 
about it. My, to think you're all here!” 

She was drawing them to her, but their 
faces were amazed; they kissed her 
mechanically, and then the storm of 
questions broke. Through the babel of 
inquiry Howard's voice rose sternly: 

*For heaven's sake, Mother, how did 
those telegrams come to be sent?" 

* Why," Mother began with a pleased 
smile, “I sent them. No, Lizzie didn't 
have a thing to do with them. No, I 
haven't been sick. I just had such a long- 
ing to have you all here together once, and 
I thought hat was the only way to bring 
you. I’m that pleased 1 don't know what 
to do that you’ve all come. Henry killed 
the young turkey, and we’re going to have 
one real visit. Ít'll be a sort of birthday 
party instead of a funeral.” Mother 
laughed a little happy, broken laugh, but 
no one joined her. 

Laura sank down on the lower stair in 
an attitude of despair. 

* And my house full of paper hangers, 
and cards out for an auction bridge next 
week, and I recalled them!" she wailed. 

* Auction bridge!" exclaimed Joe. “I 
left a ten-thousand-dollar deal to come, 
and I'll lose every cent of it." 

“Never was so busy in my life. Just 
working up a new lecture and two articles 
that have to be ready next week." 

“I tell you, you don't know—” 


MOTHER stood a little apart, listening, 
while the light died slowly out of her 
eyes. They were not talking to her. They 
were busy explaining to each other in 
rather strident tones at what tremendous 
cost and inconvenience to themselves they 
had come. It did not seem to occur to any 
of them to be glad that the implication of 
the telegram was not true. Atlast Alice, 
at sight of Mother's face, raised a warning 
finger. 

*Sh—" she whispered. “Were here 
now, and we must make the best of it and 
not worry Mother. Remember, she’s 
eighty, and her mind may not be just as 
clear as it was.” 

Mother did not hear the words, but in 
the small lull which followed she put in 

uaveringly, ‘‘ We fixed up your old rooms 

or you. You mind, don't you? Laura and 
Alice over my room, Joe and Howard over 
the kitchen, and Wesley and John above 
the sitting-room. Just right up, and 
then supper'll be ready. You'll find water 
in the pitchers, and towels and soap, and 
just make yourselves right at home.” 

Plain, homely old words were all that 
came, when her heart seemed bursting 
between the yearning love for them and 
the dull fear that all was not well. If they 
were angry with her, she could not bear it. 
She went back to the dining-room and 
made nervous attempts to straighten the 
dishes on the table, managing always to 
come in the path of Lizzie, who under the 
high excitement of six guests at once was 
growing more and more flushed of face and 
loud of tone. 

**Now, Mother, you go an’ set down. 
You’re just dodderin’ around in my way. 
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The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 


The Watch of the 
| Greatest Mileage 


HIS isa country far excelling all others in railroad 

mileage. The pre-war railroad mileage of the 
United States was 249,852 miles—more than twice the 
totals of Canada, the United Kingdom, France, and 
Germany added together. 


That the Hamilton Watch should be the most popu- 
lar timekeeper over the world's greatest railroad mile- 
ageisafact worth thinking about when youbuya watch. 


Patrick J. Landy, the efficient conductor shown 
here, runs out of Chicago on the Fast Mail—No. 9 
on the C. & N. W. He brings back the Iowa-Dakota 
Express. His service with the C. & N. W. began in 
1879. He bought his Hamilton Watch ‘‘in the nine- 
ties." He is still running trains by it. 


For a gift, a Hamilton is highly prized because of 
the rigidly accurate time it keeps, also because it is a 
watch whose owner can feel proud of its good looks. 


There are many models—lIadies’ bracelet watches, 
and thin models for men as well as sturdy railroad time- 
keepers. Prices, $40 to $200; movements alone, $22 
(in Canada, $25) and up. See them at your jeweler's. 


Send for ‘“The Timekeeper,”’ an interesting booklet about the 
manufacture and care of fine watches. The different Hamiltons 
are illustrated, and prices given. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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Give Him a Box 
of Holeproof 


Hosiery is one gift that every man wel- 
comes, especially when it is Holeproof, 
famous for its superior quality, smart style, 
and unmatched durability. 


To give Holeproof is to show good judg- 
ment—for here is a gift that is as desirable 
asitisuseful. Stores everywhere are offer- 
ing Silk, Silk Faced, Silk and Wool, and 
Lisle Holeproof Hosiery for men, packed 
in attractive Christmas boxes. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario 


You'll go and get sick on the head of it, 
and then what'll you do!” 

Mother sat down feebly, and did not 
rise again until they: were all there. ready 
for supper. Henry, stooping to see the 
extreme top. of his head in the small 
kitchen mirror, gave a last slow stroke of 
the comb, and slouched in to his place at 
the foot of the table. Lizzie "waited." 

There was a faint general expansiveness 
of the men under the influenee of the rich 
brown coffee and home-cured ham. But, 
even so, Mother watching anxiously, 
eating little, sensed a strange aloofness 1n 
the children's attitude toward her. Alice 
and Laura talked a little to her and a 
great deal to each other. But the boys, 
each full of his own interests and eager to 
dilate upon them to his brothers, dealt in 
long strange words and meaningless sen- 
tences, and apparently forgot her. 

She raised her voice once, with her eyes 
upon Joe. 

“ Do you mind the time you fell off the 
pear tree and broke your arm?" 

There had to be several efforts made by 
the girls to gain Joe's attention from the 
problem of high finance he was discussing 
to Mother's question. His answer was 
pleasant but brief, and he was soon back 
in his own world again. 

Once more Mother tried. 

* Do you mind, Howard, how you used 
to slip the lid off the cookie crock when 

ou come from school and think I wouldn't 
ear you? These are the same kind you're 
eating now—my. ginger cookies." 

Howard seemed to have difficulty in 
remembering. 


AL THE end of the meal, Joe took out 
his time-table and studied it carefully: 
* Could you get me to the junction for 
that eight-ten express to-morrow morning, 
Henni” 

Henry gave an indistinct affirmative, 

lancing at Mother under his brows. 
other leaned forward. 
. "oo you ain't going to-morrow morn- 
ing? 

* Why, yes, Mother, I must. You see, 
this little joke of yours is going to be a 
pretty expensive one for me, and the 
sooner I can get back, the better." 

'There followed a general scanning of 
time-tables by the boys. It seemed that 
though their directions were different, 
they could all get trains near the same 
time. Mother's face looked stricken. 

i oys, you ain’t all going in the morn- 
ing. Why—why, we're having the turkey!” 

oward spoke with the kind firmness 
with which one would reprove a child. 

** You see, Mother, we are all busy men. 
We have important affairs to look after. 
If you had been ill or—or anything 
serious had happened, we would willingly 
have put everything else aside to come; 
but when you are well and comfortable it 
was very wrong of you to deceive us as you 
did. I know it's hard for you away off 
here in the country to understand just 
how busy we all are, but you must try to 
realize it.” 

Yes, Mother began to realize man 
things. She realized that she was chided, 
rebuked; that she was old and very, very 
tired. She sat quiet during the rest of the 
evening, while the children talked. 

At nine she went to her room. The boys 
repeated rather heavily, as if saying a 
lesson, that they were sorry they must go, 


Hz Moments of memory—mem- 
ories of an eye that kindled with 
admiration — of a touch that caressed. 
What woman so blind as not to sense 
the charm with which her beautiful hair 
endows her! Who would not enhance 
that beauty? Who so reckless as to 
dissipate through neglect a loveliness 
SN the world finds so appealing? 
Care. All that your hair asks of you 
is proper care. Remember that a 
healthy scalp is the foundation of 
beautiful hair. But how important it 
is under the conditions of modern life 
for the scalp to keep healthy! 
Packer'sTar Soap is made from healing, 
stimulating, fragrant pine tar, from glyc- 
erine and soothing vegetable oils. As com- 
bined in Packer's, these elements have had 
the approval of physicians for 50 years. 


Discover for yourself the delight of 
shampooing by the Packer method. 
Regularly used it means these three 
important things—which are the basis 
of healthy; beautiful hair: 

A thorough cleansing of hair and scalp. 

New vigor to inactive cells. 

Exercise for the scalp, which stimulates 
circulation and supplies needed nour- 
ishment to the hair roots. 

All the success of other people with 
Packer’s Tar Soap will mean little to 
you beside your own satisfaction with it. 
Say to yourself, “I will try Packer’s—I 
vill get some today." Don’t put it off. 
Get the soap (cake or liquid) and start 
the good work. Once you come to know 
Packer’s as we know it—as thousands 
know it, you will say more for it 
yourself than we can ever say in print. 


THE PACKER MFG. COMPANY, Dept. 86L, 120 West 32nd Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Canadian Distributors: 


PACKER'S TAR 


LYMANS, LIMITED, Montreal 


THE LYMAN BROS. & CO., LIMITED, Toronto 


Cake or Liquid 


Drawn for the Packer Mfg. Co. by Arthur I. Keller 


The “PACKER” Manual 
FREE 


A wealth of practical information is presented 
in our Manual, **How to Care for the Hair and 
'Scalp." This Manual, now in its fifth large 
edition, reflects current medical opinion and 
sums up what the makers of Packer’s Tar Soap 
have learned about hair health during almost 
half a century. A copy of the manual will be 
sent free on request. 


Send 25 cents for these three samples 
or 10 cents for any One of them 


Half-cake of PACKER’S TAR SOAP. good for 
many refreshing shampoos—10 cents. 
Your druggist has the full-size cake. 


Liberal sample bottle of the 
finest liquid soap we know 
howtomake—PACKER'S 
LIQUID TAR SOAP — 
delightfully perfumed—10 
cents. Or buy the full- 
size 6-oz. bottle at your 
druggist's. 

Liberal sample ot 
PACKER'S CHARM, a 
skin lotion of unusual 
efficacy —1O cents. Sold 
in one convenient size by 
most druggists. 


SOAP 
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Christmas (Gift 


—_—_ 
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The eager, sensitive minds 
of young folks are like photo- 
graphic plates, constantly 
recording the thoughts and 
suggestions they meet in their 
play and reading. 

Continuous association with 
high ideals, with stimulating 
and inspiring influences, nat- 
urally bends their instincts 
and energies toward substan- 
tial things. 

No gift can be of greater 
value to those in their forma- 
tive years than a twelve- 
month subscription to St. 
Nicholas magazine. 


that may sway 
the future of 


your Boy or Girl 


Four dollars will bring 
twelve numbers packed full 
of magnetic stories by authors 
who know boys and girls, 
know how to lead them and 
teach them through suggestion, 
and influence, and example. 

Each issue also contains 
well-selected and authorita- 
tive articles on travel, nature, 
science, sports, camping, topics 
of the day. Besides these 
there are riddles and hobbies, 
prizes for writings, drawings, 
photographs, etc.—all espe- 
cially edited to appeal to, and 
develop young minds. 


As a Special Christmas Offer—all for $5.00— 


we will send any 
ST. NICHOLAS :xxioevos 
e. splendid books: 


The Lost Prince 
By Frances Hodgson Burnett 


This story is a classic of youth. 
It is the fascinating tale of the 
adventures of a boy prince who, 
visiting London with his father, 
becomes lost and sees many sides 
of real life. A beautifully bound 
book. Regular price, $2. 


Stories of the Great West 
Theodore Roosevelt 


Thrilling tales of frontier life, 
related with the appreciation which 
this great President had for the 
early pioneers and their struggles 
against the Indians. A book eve 
American boy and girl should read. 
Regular price, $2. 


Or Hero Tales from American History, by Theodore 
Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge 


Or The Crimson Sweater, by Ralph Henry Barbour..$1.75 


Or The Brownies and Prince Florimel, written and 
illustrated by Palmer Cox 


Or St. Nicholas Christmas Book of Selected Stories..$2.00 
Or Boy Scouts in the Wilderness, by Samuel Scoville..$1.75 


St. Nicholas Magazine, 
Subscription Dept. K-2, 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
For the enclosed $5 please send St. 


Nicholas magazine and the book mentioned 
below. 


Address ..._........ 


Send (Book selected) ee 
and Gift Card to 


Nama aioe eee pease 


BOOS ORE. aiia AE sass tastes shes EAS 
(If subscription alone is wanted, enclose only $4) 


Subscribe for St. Nicholas this Christ- 
mas and let its influence sway the 
future of your boy or your girl toward 
the bigger, better, finer things of life. 
Use the coupon opposite. 

By taking advantage of our special 
Christmas offer you add a delightful 
gift book to the Christmas presents. 


Send your subscription NOW. By 
so doing you afford plenty of time for 
us to mail the first issue of St. Nicholas, 
the book selected and a handsome Gift 
Card to reach the boy or girl before 
Christmas Eve. 


of course, and miss that turkey—but 
business was business—so busy—would 
see her for a minute in the morning before 
they left. The girls came in to say good 
eh after she was in bed. They were 
both tender, but Laura's attitude indi- 
cated that she had not entirely forgotten 
her postponed bridge party. 

“PIL stay until to-morrow evening, 
Mother, then I simply must go back. 
You know how it is with paper hangers in 
the house and no one to oversee them but 
the children. Oh, I left things in such a 
state! It makes me wild to think of it! 
Well, good night, Mother; get a good 


sleep." 

Nae was too weary to lie awake to 
think. 

'The clock on the mantel was striking 
two long, sonorous strokes when she woke. - 
She tried to turn over. A strange weight 
seemed to have settled upon her limbs. 
She was frightened. She tried to call Lizzie 
in the next room. She could make no sound. 
Then she knew. She was going as she had 
wished to go, as Father had gone, quietly 
in the night time. It was all right. 

Then, groping hazily, her brain searched 
through a clouded consciousness for the 
outlines of a dull distress that lay upon it. 
There had been trouble, she remembered 
vaguely. 

Then it came back terrifyingly. The chil- 
dren were displeased with her. The remem- 
brance all at once was surprisingly clear. 
Her sending the telegrams, their coming, 
their irritation and words of reproof. 

Then, clearer still, for one brief second, 
the new comfort came. There would now 
be no deception. It would all come true, 
and, being true, she would be forgiven. 

When three long sonorous strokes came, 
Mother lay very still. In their childhood 
rooms, the children slept on. 


How I Found. 
Out That I Was Not 


an Executive 
(Continued from page 33) 


down on stories I asked the city editor not 
to reprimand them. They couldn't al- 
ways be successful, I told him, and if their 
spirits were broken they would lose that 
inspired zeal which makes newspaper men 
rise to great achievements in the hour of 
trial. 

The city editor looked at me curiously 
when I told him these things. But he was 
a good soldier. He became so gentle with 
his reporters that inside of a week we 
began to be beaten on an average of three 
stories a day. I know now that this em- 
bittered his whole existence. But I didn't 
know it then. 

In pursuance of my policy of kindness I 
also gave orders for salary in advance 
whenever asked to do so by members of 
the staff who were short of ready money. 
I was surprised to see how short of ead 
money most of them always were, and to 
hear what pitiful domestic circumstances 
caused these shortages. I gained the im- 
pression that financial distress in its most 
acute form must be epidemic among news- 
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UNDERWOOD 


Rebuilt like new. Every typewriter 
is factory rebuilt by typewriter ex- 
perts. New enamel—new nickeling 
— new lettering—new platen—new 
key rings — new parts wherever 
needed — making it impossible for 
you to tell it from a brand new 
Underwood. An up-to-date ma- 
chine with two-color ribbon, back 
Spacer, stencil device, automatic 
ribbon reverse, tabulator, ete. In 
addition, we furnish FREE water- 
Breet cover and a special Touch 

ypewriter Instruction Book. You 
can learn to operate the Under- 
wood in one day. 
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And Its YOURS! 


From Factory 
to You 


Yes, only $3 brings you this gen- 
uine Rebuilt Standard Visible 
Underwood direct from our fac- 
tory, and then only small monthly 
payments while you are using it 
make it yours; or, if convenient, 
pay cash. Either way, there is a 

ig, very much worth-while sav- 
ing, too. Genuine, new Under- 
wood parts wherever the wear 
comes—genuine standard, four- 


row, single-shift keyboard — thor- 
oughly tested — guaranteed for 
five years. 


$3 Puts It in 
Your Home 


You don’t even have to scrimp 
and save to pay cash. Instead, 
you pay only a little each month 
in amounts so conveniently small 
that you will hardly notice them, 
while all the time you are pay- 
ing you will be enjoying the 


use of and the profits from the 
machine. 


10 Days’ Free 
Trial 


Remember, you don’t even have 
to buy the machine until you get 
it and have used it on 10 days’ 
free trial so that you can see for 
yourself how new it is and how 
well it writes. You must be satis- 
fied or else the entire transaction 
will not cost you a single penny. 


Act NOW! Mail TODAY! gF | iair | 


All shipments mado direct to you from our 
big modern factory (shown above)—the largest 
Üytewriter rebuilding plant in the world 


Now is the time when every dollar saved 
counts. Let us save you many dollars. 
Don’t delay. Get this wonderful easy pay- 
ment bargain offer now, so you can send for 
and be sure of getting your Underwood at a 
big saving—on our easy terms or for cash. 
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Matched Designs - 4 


“Exactly what I wanted” 


The Conklin pen and pencil com- 
bination—beautiful in sparkling design, 
distinctive in fine craftsmanship, efficient 
in everyday utility! 


This complete writing equipment will 
bring new pleasure in writing to thou- 
sands this Christmas Day and everyday. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Chicago San Francisco 
Lytron Bldg. Phelan Bldg. 
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paper workers. Such was my sympathy 


for the quid victims of it that soon . 


half the staff had spent their pay for 
weeks ahead, and were back after more 
orders with still more heartrending tales 
of monetary troubles. By that time the 
pay roll was in an almost hopeless tangle, 
and the cashier came angrily down-stairs 
to protest. 

I stopped playing Santa Claus with the 

aper's money then; but it was too late. 
| had inculcated habits ot improvidence 
into fifteen or twenty young men that 
probably took them eventually to the 
poorhouse. 

The discovery that my sympathies had 
been played upon soured me on kindness. 
It had not paid. The recipients of my 
vicarious bounty grew sullen as soon as it 
was cut off. They began to hate me. 

Little annoying mistakes in editing and 
headline writing began to creep into the 
paper. We missed good stories far oftener 
than we should. Some of the men got 
down a little too late, and went home a 
little too early. Discipline was getting 
demoralized. 


HE editor-in-chief noticed the slovenly 

appearance of the paper, and came out 
to see what was the matter. He was not 
reassured by the air of calm and repose 
which pervaded the place. 

"You don't get excited enough out 
here," he said to me, as he surveyed the 
indifférent or scowling countenances at 
the various desks. “These men here don't 


| look interested in what they are doing. 


You can't expect people to read the paper 
if it isn't exciting; and you'll never get out 
an exciting paper if you don't get excited 
yourself. This place is about as exciting 
as a chess tournament. Do something to 
wake them up." 

Well, if excitement could make a paper 
interesting, I could get excited. Excite- 
ment became my slogan. 1 got excited 
about every news story that came ipto the 
office. Nothing was too trivial to awaken 
a frenzy in me. 

I had headlines made bigger and 
blacker, pictures larger and more full of 
action. fF the stories, as they were pre- 
pared for the paper, didn’t seem to be 
exciting enough, I rewrote them myself 
in the most exciting style I could borrow 
from fiction. Soon I was hopping about 
from one desk to another, rewriting three 
quarters of the stories, while the young 
men whose business it was to do this work 
lit cigarettes and regarded me gratefully. 

My excitement became contagious. 
Adjectives such as “sensational” and 
“amazing” and “staggering” flooded 
every page of the paper. Editors, instead 
of sending copy to and fro by boys, would 
clutch it in shaking fists, and leap over 
tables as they rushed it to the composing- 
room. 

And Mike, whose task was merely to 


| copy on the bulletin board on the street 
| outside the headlines of the forthcoming 
| edition mixed excitement with intoxica- 


tion with highly disastrous results. 

Returning from lunch on the third day 
of the excitement period, I had to fight 
my way through a crowd that was gath- 
ered about our bulletin board. I glanced 
at the board and read: 


United States Declares War! 
Now, when I left the office the United 
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Why Some People Are Never 
At Ease Among Strangers 


once. They are calm, well-poised. They 

have a certain dignity about them, a 
certain calm assurance which makes people 
respect them. It is because they know exactly 
what to do and say on every occasion that 
they are able to mingle with the most highly 
cultivated people and yet be entirely at ease. 


But there are some people who are never 
at ease among strangers. Because they do 
not know the right thing to do at the right 
time, they are awkward, self-conscious. They 
are afraid to accept invitations because they 
do not know what to wear, how to acknowledge 
introductions, how to make people like them. 
They are timid in the presence of celebrated 
people because they do not know when to rise 
and when to remain seated, when to speak 
and when to remain silent, when to offer one’s 
chair and when not to. They are always un- 
comfortable and embarrassed when they are 
in the company of cultured men and women. 


It is only by knowing definitely, without 
the slightest doubt, what to do, say, write and 
wear on all occasions under all conditions, that 
one is able to be dignified, charming and well- 
poised at all times. 


Pree" of culture can be recognized at 


How Etiquette Gives Charm and Poise 


Etiquette means good manners. It means 
knowing what to do at the right time, what to 
say at the right time. It consists of certain 
important little laws of good conduct that have 
been adopted by the best circles in Europe and 
America and which serve as a barrier to keep 
the uncultured and ill-bred out of the circles 
where they would be uncomfortable and em- 
barrassed. 


People with good manners, therefore, are 
people whose poise and dignity impress you 
immediately with a certain awe, a certain re- 
spect. Etiquette makes them graceful, confi- 
dent. It enables them to mingle with the most 
cultured people and be perfectly at ease. It 
takes away their self-con- 
sciousness, their timidity. 
By knowing whatis expected 
of them, what is the correct 
thing to do and say they be- 
come calm, dignifed and 
well poised—and they are 
welcomed and admired in 
the highest circles of busi- 
ness and society. 


Here's the Way 
People Judge Us 


Let us pretend that we 
are in the drawing room 
and the hostessisservingtea. 
Numerous little questions of 
conduct confront us. If we 
know what to do we are 
happy, at ease. But if we do 
not know the correct and 
cultured thing to do, we are 
illatease. We know we are 
betraying ourselves. We know that those who are 
with us can tell immediately, simply by watch- 
ing us and talking to us, if we are not cultured. 


nouncements, 
ments? 


How to register at a hotel? 


proper way? 


correct thing? 


For instance, one must know how to eat cake 
correctly. Should it be taken up in the fingers 
or eaten with a fork? Should the napkin be 
entirely unfolded or should the center crease 
be allowed to remain? May lump sugar be 
taken up with the fingers? 


Do You Know 


How to introduce men and 
women correctly? 


How to word invitations, an- 


How to take leave of the host- 
ess after an entertainment? 


How to plan home and church 
weddings? 


How to use table silver in the 


How to do at all times, under 
all conditions, the cultured, 


many of them. Should the man 
rise when he accepts a cup of tea 
from the hostess? Should he 
thank her? Who should be served 
first? What should the guest do 
with the cup when he or she has 
finished the tea? Is it good form 
to accept a second cup? What is 
the secret of creating conversation 
and making people find you pleas- 
ant and agreeable? 

It is so easy to commit embar- 
rassing blunders, so easy to do 
what is wrong. But etiquette tells 
us just what is expected of us and 
guards us from all humiliation and 
discomfort. 


Etiquette in Public 


Here are some questions which 
will help you find out just how 
much you know about the etiquette 
that must be observed among 
strangers. See how many of them 
you can answer: 


When a man and woman enter 
the theatre together, who walks first 
down the aisle? When the usher points out 
the seats, does the man enter first or the woman? 
May a man leave a woman alone during inter- 
mission? 


There is nothing that so quickly reveals one’s 
true station and breeding than awkward, poor 
manners at the table. Should the knife be held 
in the left hand or the right? Should olives be 
eaten with the finger or with a fork? How is 
lettuce eaten? What is the correct and cultured 
way to eat corn on the cob? Are the finger-tips 
of both hands placed into the finger-bowl at 
once, or just one at a time? 


When a man walks in the street with two 
women does he walk between them or next to 
the curb? Who enters the street car first, the 
man or the woman? When 
does a man tip his hat? On 
what occasions is it consid- 
ered bad form for him to 
pay a woman's fare? May 
a man on any occasion hold 
a woman's arm when they 
are walking together? 


Some people learn all 
about etiquette and correct 
conduct by associating with 
cultured people and learning 
what to-do and say at the 
expense of many embarrass- 
ing blunders. But most 
people are now learning 
quickly and easily through 
the famous Book of Eti- 
quette—a_ splendid, care- 
fully compiled, authentic 
guide towards correct man- 
ners on all occasions. 


The Book of Etiquette 


The Book of Etiquette makes it possible for 
ou to do, say, write and wear what is abso- 
utely correct and in accord with the best form 

on every occasion—whether you are to be 
bridesmaid at a wedding or usher at a friend's 
private theatre party. It covers everyday eti- 
quette in all its phases. There are chapters on 
the etiquette of engagements, weddings, dances, 


acknowledg- 


There are other problems, too— | | 


l 


Many embarrassing blunders can be made in the public 
restaurant. Should the young lady in the picture pick 
up the fork or leave it for the watter to attend to? 
Should one of the men pick it up? 


Or 


parties and all social entertainments. There 
are interesting chapters on correspondence, in- 
vitations, calls and calling cards. New chap- 
ters on the etiquette in foreign countries have 
been added, and there are many helpful hints 
to the man or woman who travels. 


With the Book of Etiquette to refer to, there 
can be no mistakes, no embarrassment. One 
knows exactly what is correct and what is in- 
correct. And by knowing so definitely that 
one is perfect in the art of etiquette, a confident 
poise is developed which enables one to appear 
in the most elaborate drawing-room, among the 
most brilliant and highly cultured people, with- 
out feeling the least bit ill at ease. 


Send No Money 


To enable everyone, everywhere, to examine the famous 
Book of Etiquette without obligation, we. make . this 
special offer to send the complete two-volume set free for 
5 days to anyone requesting it. Entirely free—no mone 
in advance. All that is necessary is your name and ade 
dress on the coupon below and the Book of Etiquette will 
be sent to you at once at our expense. You have the 
privilege of examining it, reading it, and deciding for 
yourself whether or not you want to keep it. 

Send for the Book of Etiquette today. Read some of 
the interesting chapters. Surprise your friends and ac- 
quaintances with your knowledge of what to do, sav, 
write and wear on all occasions. And when you have been 
fully convinced that etiquette widens your circle of friends, 
makes you admired end respected, increases your knowl- 
edge of society and its requirements, gives you poise, self- 
confidence and charm—keep the set and send us $3.50 in 
full payment. But if you are not utterly delighted after 
the 5-day free trial, simply return books and you won't be 
out a cent. 


The Book of Etiquette is published in handsome cloth 
binding decorated in gold. Send for your set today. Just 
the Coupon, remember—no money. But get your coupon 
off NOW. Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 5812, Oyster 
Bay, N. Y. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
- Dept. 5812, Oyster Bay, New York 


Without money in advance, or obligation on my part, 
send me the Two Volume set of the k of Etiquette. 
Within 5 days I will either return the books or send you 
$3.50 in full payment. It is understood that I am not 
obliged to keep the books if I am not delighted with them. 


Adari natr sea hawt ee deen qon Ie A GS 

O Check this square if you want these books with the 
beautiful full leather binding at $5.00, with 5 days' 
examination privilege. 
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For baby in the nursery and 
away from home THERMOS, The 
Bottle is indispensable. It keeps 
milk at a temperature below 
which bacteria cannot originate. 
Physicians recommend the use 
of two bottles— one to keep the 
milk cold and sweet; the other 
for the hot water necessary to 
reduce the milk at feeding time. 


lege, at work, or at play, motor- 
ing, boating. hunting or fishing 
THERMOS, The Bottle pays for 
itself the first trip out by provid- 
ing the luxury of home prepared 
food and liquid at home cost. 


For mother in the home or 
father at the office à THERMOS 


| 
For the young man in col- 
Jug provides chilled or hot 


| AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
| General Offices: 
| 366 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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THE BOTTLE 


The Ideal Gift 
From Babyhood to Old Age 


water, or other beverages, any 
hour of the day or night. Its use 


. makes for health and comfort. 


For the elder members of the 
family, who desireliquid refresh- 
ment at the proper temperature, 
hot or cold, a THERMOS Carafe 
is a blessing. Where the user is 
ailing it often prolongs life, and 
Saves many a step for those 
entrusted with the care of the 
sick. 

THERMOS is the original tem- 
perature-retaining vessel-—none 
genuine without the name plain- 
ly stamped on the metal case. 


Awarded Grand Prize at all 
International Expositions held 
since the issuance of THERMOS 
basic patenis. 


States had been at peace with all the 
world. At that especial time there was 
not a war or a rumor of war, so far as I 
knew, on the entire planet. I rushed up- 
stairs. 

The men were still at work, as usual. 
Nobody was grabbing sheets as fast as 
they fell from the telegrapher's type- 
writer. Nowhere was there evidence that 
an extra was in process of going to press. 

“What about the war?" I asked the 
city editor. 

“What war is that?" he asked pleas- 
antly. 

“The war we're announcing on the 
bulletin board. The war that twenty 
thousand people down there are getting 
all worked up over.' 

“That’s my war, boss," said a shaky 
voice behind me. I looked about and be- 
held Mike. 

"You shays to get 'citin' shtuff on 
street," he continued. "Wasn't nothin’ 
'citin' I could think of 'cep'n war, so 
war's what I give him. Good stuff, hey?" 

“Mike,” I cried, “go down and take 
that line off the board—at once!” 

Mike sank into a chair and looked at 
me with the air of a dog which had been 
cuffed tor doing an especially clever trick. 

I waited no longer. In two or three 
jumps I reached the bottom of the stairs. 
l swarmed up the little ladder that led 
to the platform under the bulletin board, 
and amid the shouting of the throng 
erased the letters. The shouting turned 
to hoots of derision when I climbed down 
again. 


THE incident gave the rival press a 
chance at us the following day. Some of 
them warned the public solemnly against 
countenancing a newspaper which would 
deliberately mislead unsuspecting thou- 
sands in order to create a sensation. 

The very next day I worked myself up 
into a ferment because a promising mur- 
der mystery in a nearby town did not 
seem to be appreciated by the local 
correspondent. This unimaginative youth, 
instead of employing bloodhounds to hunt 
down the slayer of a man whose body had 
been found in a lonely wood, had, as the 
technical phrase goes, “thrown down the 
story.” His dispatch that morning ex- 
pressed his belief that the chief figure in 
the mystery had strolled forth into the 
night, settled himself comfortably under 
an oak tree, and quietly breathed his last. 

Clearly, nothing more was to be ex- 
pected of this correspondent. The city 
editor, already shorthanded, begged me 
pathetically not to send any more of his 
men out of town. But I was not to be put 


| off. 


That night three reporters, two camera 
men, an artist, and an author who had 
won distinction by his masterly analyses 


| of crimes of his own invention, set out for 


| the scene of the atrocity. 


And I went 
along to boss the man hunt. 

A fat chief of police blinked in astonish- 
ment when this galaxy of talent filed into 
his office the next morning. This was 
probably the first time in the history of 
journalism that three reporters, two 
camera men, an artist, an expert in crime, 
and a managing editor had traveled ninety 
miles to tell the world about the natural 


| death of a perfectly respectable old 


eentleman. For natural death it was. 
The findings of our unimaginative corre- 
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“The man who finishes this 
volume will be an educated 
man, however much, how- 
ever little he knew when he 
started.” 

—HBaltimore Evening Sun. 


throne sat Xerxes. 


and wept— 


at the shortness of 


human life 


E Hellespont was white 
with his ships; the plains 
were covered with the 
greatest army the world 

had ever seen. 


*Why should you weep?" his 
uncle asked. “You who have 
everything ?"' 

"I have reckoned up,” said 
Xerxes, “and it came into my mind 
to feel pity at the thought how 
brief was the whole life of man, 
seeing that of these multitudes not 
one will be alive when a hundred 
years have gone by." 

(Wells' Outline of History, page 283.) 
Human life is short; so much to 
learn and so little time in which to 
learn it! So much to do and such 
a little span of active years! So 
many thousand books and only a 
few fleeting hours to read! 


The Book that is 1000 Books! 


It was for men and women who 
put a value on their time that H 
G. Wells set to work on this almost 
incredible task—to put into one 
fascinating work the whole dra- 
matic story of the human race. To 
place in your hands the orderly 
knowledge that men go to college to 
get—and often come away without. 


Not only the history of the world 
but the science of the world; the 
outstanding literature of the world; 
the philosophy of the world—a vast 
panorama unrolled before your eyes 


The coupon will bring your copy of Wells' Outline of 
History and one copy of the Review of Reviews. 
no money (unless you prefer to save $1 by accepting the 
But act now; tomorrow may be too late. 


cash offer). 
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250,000 men and women have paid $10.50 for Wells’ Outline of History. 
Will you accept it at $3.50? Will you keep it a week for examination free ? 


by the most graphic word-painter 
of modern times. This is— 


H. G. WELLS’ 
Outline of History 


Now Offered You at a Reduction of 67% 


250,000 men and women have paid $10.50 for 
Wells’ Outline of History in the first two-volume 
edition and felt they were getting it cheap. But 
Mr. Wells voluntarily slashed his royalties 85% 
and entered into a contract with the Review of 
Reviews by which a new edition—precisely like 
the first except that it is in one volume and has his 
own revisions—can be offered to discriminating 
Americans at a fraction of the price of the first. 

That means that we must get rock-bottom 
pia on paper—quantity rates on printing and 

inding. But more than that: it means that WE 
HAVE ESTABLISHED A NEW PRICE on Wells’ 
Outline of History for Review of Reviews readers. 


We Shall Print Only One Edition 
Shall We Print a Copy for You? 


No advertisement can describe this work. As the 
New Republic truly says—‘‘the thing is too big 
even for publishers’ superlatives.” 

Let us avoid superlatives. Let us say very, 
very simply that we realize that this is an under- 
taking that will tax our resources. We must 
know at once how many copies to print. 

Will you be one of the 
fortunate Americans to put 
into your library this book 
which is the essence of all 
books? Will you make 
your reservation now? 


And the Review of 
Reviews, too— 


Wells begins with the 


Send 


HISTORY 


WELLS 


dawn of time; before there were men; before 
there were even reptiles. In broad, magnificent 
strokes he paints the picture, bringing you 
straight down to 1920. Alexander passes on the 
screen; and Nero; and Charlemagne and Napole- 
on; Pericles and Genghis Khan; Constantine and 
Akba; Gallileo and Marco Polo. Never a dull mo- 
ment. Never a paragraph that is not crystal clear. 


And where Wells stops the Review of Reviews 
takes up the story. His is the history of the past; 
the Review of Reviews is the throbbing, thrilling 
history of today. It is fitting that these two 
should be yoked together. By yoking them we 
can make this amazing offer: 


Wells’ Outline of History ~$3.50 


Review of Reviews 4.00 
Both for $7.50 


In tiny payments of $1 a month—a few cents 
for each day that you will spend reading the 
Outline. Or if you prefer to pay all at once— 
only $6.50 cash. 


Send No Money; But You Must Act NOW! 


We make no promises as to the duration of this 
offer. We merely ask you v earnestly to 
clip the coupon now. Keep the tline a week 
dip into it; feel its thrill and then—only then— 
send your first payment of 50c. 


Perhaps one in a thousand will find it impos- 
sible to accept the offer after the Outline is re- 
ceived. If you should be that exceptional one 
have no hesitation. Send it back at our expense. 
You need feel no embarrassment; there will be a 
hundred waiting in line to take the copy you 
return. 


For full cash 
with order, 
send only 
$6.50 


REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS CO. 
$0 Irving Place, 
New York City. 


Send me on approval, 
repaid, Wells’ Outline 
of History, at the special 
rice of $3.50, Also send me 
the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
for one year at its regular 
price 

] wil either return the Wells’ 
History within a week, send you 
25c for the first copy of the magazine 
delivered, and cancel this order; or 1 
wil send you 50e in 5 days and $1 a 
month thereafter for 7 months For 
leather binding, add 3 more payments.) 


Name 


Addresa. 


Occupation. 
Amer. 12-21 
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or some on 
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on your Christmas lisi- 
She ARMSTRONG TABLE STOVE 


A. Makes toast twice 
as fast as an ordinary 
toaster, because it 
browns on both sides 
at once! 


B. Griddle for top of 


stove—íries bacon, 
eggs, etc., makes hot 
cakes. 


C. Deep pan showing 
cups for poaching 
eggs; also for broil- 
ing or grilling meat; 
or for boiling—holds 
quart of liquid. 


D. SEE plug slips 
on and off so easily 
that it gives instant 
and absolute control 
of the heat. 


OR quickly-prepared break- 

fasts, for dainty easily-served 
luncheons, for impromptu suppers 
after the theater, for the business 
woman living alone, for the meals 
which must be separately prepared 
for the sick-room—for all 
these the Armstrong Table 
Stove is a wonderful help! 


Women are always sur- 
prised and delighted at its 
many unusual features; re- 
ceiving the Armstrong is 
like getting a present of a 
portable kitchenette, so 
useful and so practical is 
this table stove! 


It cooks three things at 
once, and enough for four people. 
It toasts on both sides without 
turning. It boils, broils, fries, grills 
and poaches; it bakes waffles. 


The patented arrangement of the heat- 
ing coils allows three foods to be cook- 
ing at no more than the cost of running 
one electrical device. The frame of the 
Armstrong is of polished steel, and the 
whole stove is light and easily handled. 


A complete set of aluminum utensils 
—griddle, deep broiling pan, four egg 
cups with rack, and toaster—all with 
easy-to-hold ebonized handles, comes 
with the stove. 

The stove is now only $12.50; the waffle iron 


is $4.00. Ask your electrical or hardware 
dealer to show them. Write for booklet D. 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 
Formerly The Standard Stamping Co. 
150 W. Seventh Avenue 

West Virginia 


Waffle 


cooking; 
grease. 


Huntington 


E. Cast-Aluminum 
Iron — bakes 
waffles while two 
other things are 


needs no 


ARMSTRON 


TABLE STOVE 


Cooks 3 things al once 


spondent had been backed up by the cer- 
tificate of a physician and the verdict of a 
coroner's jury. 

Amid the gloom that encircled me as I 
accompanied my expedition homeward, 
I began, for the first time, to cherish a 
suspicion that possibly it was not my 
destiny to be an executive. I reflected 


| that Casey the section boss would never 


have left his seat on the hand car to wield 
a pick himself. Ransacking my memory, 
I failed to recall a single’ instance of a 
successful general heading a raidin 
party, or of a fire chief driving a hook an 


| ladder truck to the scene of a conflagra- 


tion. Through the watches of that 
wretched night.l reviewed my various 
oerformances as a managing editor. 
None of them seemed to bear out my 
earlier belief that I had been sent into the 
world to direct the efforts of other men. 

The boss was in the office, when, fol- 
lowed by my disgruntled expeditionary 
force, 1 entered the next morning. He 
wanted to know where I had been. I told 
him. Then he wanted to know why. 
Upon receipt of this information he dis- 
carded the tolerant attitude he had borne 
toward me till now, and proceeded to hurt 
my feelings. 

This he did with competence and mas- 
tery of every detail. After summarizing 
in an admirably constructed sentence my 
mistakes, failings, and general unfitness, 
he concluded: 

" Now get back on your job, and stay 
there. If there's a dog fight around the 
corner send a reporter to cover it. But 
don't go yourself. And every time you 
hear a dog bark don't lead all the re- 
porters and artists and camera men in the 
place out there. 

"Your worst lack is self-confidence. 
Cultivate that, and perhaps you can put 
a little confidence in the staff, and maybe 
the staff can inspire a little of it in the 
paper." 


SUPPOSE he fancied that confidence 
could spring, phoenix-like, out of the 
ashes of the self-esteem he had so ruthless- 
ly cremated. But somehow or other it 
idn't. I felt that he had kept me on 


| merely because he didn't want to admit 


that his judgment was bad when he 
appointed me. 

Still, I tried to be confident. I tried 
hard. I told myself that I was brimming 
over with confidence, and sought by 
precept and example to instill that sterling 
quality into others. I may have con- 
need. the staff that I was a new man. 
But I knew better myself. My disillusion- 
ment was complete. 

It was the custom of the paper, on the 
fifteenth of May, to send a few motor 
trucks to the tenement districts, load 
them with the children of the poor, and 
convey them to a well-known summer 
resort for fresh air and ice cream. 

In advance of this happy event we 
printed many articles; for the scriptural 
injunction not to let your left hand know 
«hast the right hand doeth does not have 
the force of law in a newspaper office. 
The left hand of a newspaper is continual- 
ly beckoning the attention of the public 
to the good works of its right hand. Its 
charities are never hidden under a bushel. 

A chill, drizzling rain fell on the morn- 
ing of May 15th. Faint hearts on the ex- 
ecutive force suggested that we call off 
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HE has the calm and tranquil confidence of the woman 

unafraid. The dependable steel traction fingers, reaching 
down through the treacherous skidways, making her ride safe 
and pleasant, are symbolic of the intelligent, loving care that 
protects her and the life within her keeping. 

This protection against skid shock is one of the most import- 
ant of safeguards during the weeks and months of suspense, 
of nerve tension, when shock is the greatest of dangers. 

The motorist who fails to put on Weed Tire Chains when the 
going is slippery is not only inviting disaster to women in his 
own car and in passing vehicles, but he is also jeopardizing the 
future generation. 

Even the woman pedestrian is not immune from skid shock. 
The car with chainless tires, on slippery streets, may dash upon 
the sidewalks without a moment's warning. 

Skid shock lasts long. Many women victims of skid shock 
never recover from it. Merely witnessing a skidding accident 
may cause skid shock with consequences equally serious— and 
lasting. 

For their own well-being, for the health and happiness, perhaps 
the very lives of those for whom they make such great sacri- 
fices, women should insist upon the use of Weed Tire Chains. 


This appeal was prompted by an eminent 
New York physician. Reprints sent on request. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inxcorroraten 
|. BRIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 


IN CANADA: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
General Sales Office: Grand Central Terminal Bldg., New York 


District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland, Ore. San Francisco 


THE COMPLETE CHAIN LINE 
All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes— From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’Anchor Chain 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CHAIN IN THE WORLD 


IFLTTETTTTTTLLTTETTTETTTTTETTTTTNTTTTETLETTHETTTITHTTETITTTLUTDHHETTTTEHTTTTYTEVITETITTVETUTELETITTEETTVITULLIUTEETVVTELLLLTTTLELLTELLLLLETETELTTELETTTTETTTITTELULTELLLUTTETLFEHIHERENETITH ILIO 1321 
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Big Salaries for 
Executive Accountants 


Business Needs More Business Architects! 


Wanted: Business builders! 

Not carpenters of business, mind you, bookkeepers 
who merely do the detail work, but trained account- 
ants, who can go behind the figures of the bookkeeper, 
determine costs to the fraction of a penny, lay finger 
on unprofitable departments, point the way to greater 
profits. 

Never have the services of the executive accountant 
been so vital to the success of business enterprises— 
or so well rewarded. Salaries of $10,000 and better 
are not uncommon. Many heads of successful ac- 
counting firms make from $25,000 to $50,000 a year. 


Set Your Mark At 
$5,000 to $10,000 a Year 


Why not find out what you must do to qualify in 
this attractive and profitable profession? 

During the next few years hundreds of men will be 
advanced to private offices of their own, and on the 
glass will appear titles such as these: General Audi- 
tor — Specialist in Income Tax — Cost Accountant — 
Comptroller — Treasurer — Certified Public Ac- 
countant. 

The majority of these men, at the present time, 
have their desks with the bookkeepers and clerks. 
Today they have no better start than s but they 
have fixed their aim on a definite goal— they have 
resolved to command an income of from $5,000 to 
$10,000 a year. And they will get there! They will 
make their spare time count during coming months— 
and by home-study training they will win their way 
to high-salaried positions. 


Train by the“ Problem Method" 


Begin today to reckon yourself among the men who 
will swing these big-pay jobs. Train at home, by the 
LaSalle Problem Method; equip yourself, in the most 
practical way known to educational science, for swift 
advancement. 


Under the LaSalle plan of training you will get the 
benefit of the combined experience of hundreds of 
authorities; you will solve the very problems which 
the professional accountant solves for our greatest 
business organizations; you will handle every practical 
situation in every phase of accounting work, and will 
have the personal direction by mail of prominent 
members of the Accounting profession, who will see 
that every question is answered, every point made 
clear on business analysis, organization, general 
accounting, cost accounting, auditing, commercial 
law, and income tax. 


The result of such eins is that when you step 
into that bigger job you will find yourself at home in 
it from the very beginning— because you will have 
mastered, under the direction of practical business 
men, the problems of your new position. 


All this counts toward the swiftness of a man's 
promotion; it explains, in part, how L. S. Railsback, 
for example, won a salary raise of 288 per cent, how 
H. E. Brown won an increase of 200 per cent, and 
how John J. Deckert was enabled to make ten times 
the cost of his course within six months of his enrollment. 
It also helps to explain why as many as 1,089 LaSalle 
members, in a period of only three months, reported 
salary-increases resulting from training under the 
LaSalle Problem Method totaling $889,713, an average 
incrcase per man of 56 per cent. 


Mail the Coupon 


Find out today about this training — learn how you 
can get it in the quiet of your own home, without 
losing an hour from work or a dollar of pay — see if 
it is not just what you need to increase your caning 
power. The coupon, mailed today, will bring you al 
the facts, together with particulars of our convenient- 

ayment plan; also your free copy of the inspiring 
Batik, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” It places no 
obligation: on you and it brings you—opportunity. 
Mail the coupon NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
—=— — — — — — — — INQUIRY COUPON — — — — — — — — — 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 1233-HR CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X 
below. Also a copy of your booklet, '' Ten Years’ Promotion in One," all without obligation to me. 


O Higher Accountancy O Law: Degree of LL.B. 

O Commercial Law 

O Industrial Management Efficiency 
O Business Letter-Writing 

DJ Banking and Finance 

O C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced O Commercial Spanish 


O Business Management 
D Traffic Management— 
Foreign and Domestic 
O Railway Accounting 
and Station Manage- 


ment Accountants 


DJ Modern Foremanship 

O Personnel and Employ- 
ment Management 

O Expert Bookkeeping 

O Business English 


O Effective Speaking 


the party. Had I not been engaged in a 
struggle to persuade myself that a new 
birth of confidence might yet make an 
executive of me, perhaps I should have 
agreed. 

But all the arrangements had been 
made. That very day the paper con- 
tained a flaming announcement of its 
great-hearted philanthropy, with the 
program of the games, a list of the viands 
to be distributed, and the pictures of the 
beautiful actresses who had kindly con- 
sented to be the patronesses of the occa- 
sion. In the mood I was in, to allow a 
ier of rain to fall between these little 
children and their happiness seemed a 
confession of weakness. I called the 
reporter who was to manage the excursion, 
and sternly ordered him to proceed. 

The reporter proceeded. His trucks 
invaded the tenement districts. When he 
and his assistants found no little ones 
sweltering in the pitiless rays of the sun, 
they went into the tenements, and plucked 
them from the gas heaters about which 
they were huddled. The plucking was not 
as good as it might have been on a bright 
day, for angry parents protested in a babel 
of foreign tongues. But our commissioner 
overawed them with loud words, and at 
least a hundred little slum dwellers ac- 
companied him on his five-mile parade 
through the pelting rain, that they might 
enjoy the breath of fresh air we had 
promised them. 

They shivered for five hours in a rickety 
shack called a casino, adding to their 
misery by filling their stomachs with ice 
cream. It is needless to say that the pro- 
gram was not given, or that the beautiful 
actresses never left their luxurious apart- 
ments to assist at the festivities. 


THE returns from the party came in 
early. Long before the first truck had 
borne its bedraggl :d and snuflling passen- 
gers back to their firesides, infuriated 
parents and their lawyers were swarming 
down on me like hornets. The chief of 
police and the district attorney were 
appealed to. to protect the innocent poor 
against the invasion of their homes with- 
out due process of law. Other papers 
accused us of imperiling the lives of ino: 
cent little children in order to glut our 
inordinate greed for self-advertising. 

The editor-in-chief wasn’t as angry as I 
expected when he called me into his office 
the next day. He was disappointed, for 
he had made a bad guess when he picked 
me out, and important people do not like 
to make bad guesses. He said quietly that 
the paper would be benefited by a change 
in the managing editorship. "And the 
Lord knows it needs benefiting," he added. 

l accepted his offer of my old job as a 
special writer. It was dawning on me that 
merely wanting to be a boss doesn’t con- 
stitute equipment for being one, any.more 
than wanting a million dollars constitutes 
ability to earn it. 

Since then I have been writing, and 
with enough success to warrant the belief 
that one may prosper without ordering 
people about. 

‘To-day when I see a section boss sitting 
on a hand car and telling his gang what 
to do, I no longer feel envious. For, even 
though there still lurks somewhere within 
me the desire to be a boss myself, I know 
I shall swing a pick contentedly to the end 
of my working days. 
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1 Notable among current record releases 
j are those of Florence Easton, soprano, 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who 
now records exclusively for Brunswick. 


Soprano High “O” 
Without “Metallic” Suggestion 


) A Brunswick Achievement Vouched 
A For By Highest Musical Authorities 


dui 


am TCYTUTETYIT WC CO NECTICD D] NÉS 


Hear These Brunswick 
Super-Feature Records 


12-in Madame Butterfly Act II, Scene 1 (Puccini) 
sr Soprano (in Italian) 


10042 )0 Sole Mio (My Bonne (Capurro-di Capua) 
$1.00 | Tenor (in Italian) . . . Mario Chamlee 


me [ rax du Tsigane Iosue Serenade) (Valdez) 
105 


a. bel di vedremo (Some Day He'll Come) from 


Pianoforte by Frederic Persson Violin Solo 
Max Rosen 


Florence Easton. 


Musicians, critics, teachers, all 
wil tell you the severe test of a 
phonograph is in rendering ''high 
notes," especially soprano. 

Remember this when buying a 
phonograph, and insist that soprano 
records be played. 


Note, then, how most instru- 
ments vibrate, sound "''metallic" 
when the higher notes are reached. 


Then hear the same records on The 
Brunswick. 


Hear the full range of ‘high 
notes." Soprano High ''C" in 
ringing intensity, without slight- 
est ''metallic" intrusion — clear- 
toned, vibrationless! And you will 
marvel at difference so great in 
phonographs. 


Thousands have made it 


Thousands of music lovers have 
made this comparison. And chosen 
The Brunswick. 


Highest musical authorities have 
made it, with the same result. So 
when one inquires, in the world of 
musical art, which instrument is 
preferred, the number who say The 
Brunswick is surprising. 


And they say, too, that while 
any make of record is sweeter and 
more beautiful on a Brunswick, 
the ideality is attained with a 
Brunswick Record on a Brunswick. 


This is why 

By means of exclusive methods 
of Reproduction and of Interpre- 
tation, Brunswick achieves perfect 
rendition of the so-called “dificult” 
tones—the piano, the harp, the 
human voice. Methods which 
apply to no other phonographs or 
records. 

The Brunswick Method of Re- 
production is exclusively Bruns- 
wick. The Brunswick Method of 
Interpretation, in producing rec- 
ords, has not been successfully 
imitated. 

Hence, buying any phonograph 
without at least hearing The Bruns- 
wick is.a mistake. And to be 
without Brunswick Records is to 
be without what is best in music. 


Ask your nearest Brunswick 
dealer for a demonstration. The 


"Brunswick plays all records, and 


Brunswick Records can be played 
on any phonograph. Hear, com- 
pare—then judge for yourself. 


Note: New Brunswick Records are on advance sale at all Brunswick dealers 
on the 16th of each month in the East, and in Denver and the West on the 20th. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., Chicago 
Manufacturers—Established 1845 


Q B. B. C. Co., 1921 


DRUNSWICK 


PHONOGRAPHS 


AND 


RECORDS 
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At what age should a man 


begin to grow old? 


Science says it depends 
on the basic needs his 


food should supply 


ROM infancy onward, we are 

building up our body tissues, 
developing health and strength 
for our work in later life. 

But somewhere along the way 
—and often while we are still 
young—thereis a downward turn. 
Webegin tolose vigor. Our bodies 
areactually beginningtogrowold. 

When will this happen? At 
thirty? Or forty? It may happen 
even at twenty. 

Science has made the startling 
discovery thatit depends not on 
age but what we eat. 

We know now that our food 
must supply two great essentials 
—the life-giving elements which 
build up body tissues, and the ele- 
ments which keep our bodies free 
from poisonous waste matter. 


Because many American meals 
lack these basic elments, thou- 
sands of men and women lose 
their vitality and resistance so 
that they succumb to disease 
long before they should. 


Today millions are securing 
these needed food essentials by 


adding Fleischmann's Yeast to 
their diet. 


Fleischmann's Yeast is not a 
medicine—1t is a food assimilated 
like any other food. Only one pre- 
caution: if troubled with gas 
dissolve the yeast first in very 
hot water. This does not affect 
the efficacy of the yeast. 


Eat 2 to 3 cakes ot Fleischmann’s 
Yeast daily, before or between meals. 
Have it on the table at home. Have it 
at the office and eat it at your desk. 
Ask for it at noontime at your lunch 
place. You will like its fresh distinctive 
flavor and the clean wholesome taste it 
leaves in your mouth. 


Fresh yeast has received general at; 
tention from the public since recent 
scientific tests have proved that fresh 
yeast stimulates digestion, builds up 
the body tissues and keeps the body 
more resistant to disease. These original 
tests were all made with Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Beware of untested yeast-vita- 
mine preparations that contain drugs 
or other mixtures. Fleischmann’s Yeast 
(fresh) is a pure food, rich in vitamine, 
in which it measures up to the high 
standards set by laboratories and 
hospitals. The familiar tin foil package 
with the yellow label is the only form 
in which Fleischmann’s Yeast for 
Health is sold. 


Send 4c in stamps for the valuable 
booklet, “The New Importance of Yeast 
in Diet." Address THE FLEISCHMANN 
COMPANY, Dept. PP-25, 701 Wash- 
ington St., New York, N. Y. 


Laxatives gradually replaced by this simple food 


A noted specialist, in his latest book, says of fresh, compressed 
yeast: ‘It should be much more frequently given in illness in 
which there is intestinal disturbance. .... " This is especially 
true in cases where the condition requires the constant use of 


laxatives. 


Fleischmann's Yeast is a corrective food, always fresh, and 
better suited to the stomach and intestines than laxatives. It re- 
stores and maintains normal functions. 

Eat from 2 to 3 cakes of Fleischmann's Yeast a day. 


| The Story of a Great 
Actor 


(Continued from page 19) 


company and fixed up a stage in the ceilar, 
where for several years we produced a long 
succession of plays. Most of them were 
built around wigs! The two boys I spoke 
of would get hold of a wig that had been 
discarded by their mother, the actress, or 
by their father, who also was on the stage. 
Then we would invent new plays to fit 
| the wigs we had. 

“If there were four or five in our 
audience, that was equivalent to a packed 
house. But even when we played to one 
lone spectator—as we often did—we were 
tremendously interested in the effect we 
produced. 

"[ have sometimes heard it said of 
successful actors that they are not con- 
cerned about the response they get from 
the audience. Of course one's chief con- 
cern should be as to the quality of the 
work one is doing, whether it is as an actor 
or as anything else. But, unless a person 
assumes that he alone is able to judge the 
quality of his work, he cannot be indiffer- 
ent to the verdict of others. 

“The world sometimes refuses very 
stubbornly to take us at our own valua- 
tion. When that happens, there probably 
is some flaw in our estimate of ourselves. 
In any case, I don't think a person can 
be, or should be, indifferent to the judg- 
ment of others. Doing any kind of work 
is rather like firing at a target. If you 
make a bull's-eye on the target, a bell 
rings. And if you make a bull's-eye in 
your work, I think you are just as certain 
of some kind of response. The danger is 
in being so busy ‘listening for the bell’ 
that one doesn't take enough pains with 
the work itself. 

“This is apropos of the burning interest 
we used to feel in the effect on our audi- 
ence—when we had one. But, as I look 
back now, I can see that playing to no 
audience at all also had its effect. 
these occasions we had to work for the 
work’s sake; and that was a lesson well 
worth learning. 


“WELL, when I was eighteen, the two 
boys of whom I told you joined the 
stock company at the Elephant and Castle 
Theatre, in a section of London where 
working people and small tradesmen 
lived. As soon as I learned this, I, also, 
applied a.d was lucky enough to be 
engaged as a ‘super.’ That is, I was to 
be one of the people who simply walk on 
and walk off without having a chance to 
speak; soldiers who march across the 
stage; the mob which cheers, or fights, or 
just stands around; the pirates that hide 
behind rocks; all that sort of thing. 

“I remember, as vividly as if it were 
only yesterday, the first time I went in 
through the stage entrance to attend a 
rehearsal. As the door closed behind me, 
I told myself that I didn’t care what I did 
in the theatre, whether I made a success 
or not—if only I could continue to go in 
through that door. 

“The manager of the company was 
J. A. Cave, a queer little man who was 
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How Ten Minutes’ Fun Every Day 
Keeps Me Fit 


By Walter Camp 


Famous Yale Coach’s **Daily Dozen" Exercises Now on Phonograph Records 


ALTER CAMP, Yale’s celebrated 

football coach, has a hobby. 

It is teaching busy men and women 
how to keep fit—‘‘on edge"—full of bound- 
ing health and youthful vitality—and how to 
enjoy doing it. Exercising to keep fit, 
Walter Camp thinks, ought to Ke a 
pleasure instead of a toilsome task, 
done as a duty to health. 

In the course of a speech on this 
subject, made before the House of 
Representatives, and printed in the 
“Congressional Record" of March 2, 
1921, Mr. Camp said: 

“One night during the war I was sit- 
ting in the smoking compartment of a 
Pullman sleeping-car when a man 
came in and said, ‘Mr. Camp?’ 

“T told him I was, and he continued, 
‘Well, there is a man in the car here 
who is in very bad shape, and we 
wondered if you could not do some- 
thing for him.’ 

** What is the matter?’ I asked. 

* "This fellow is running up and 
down the aisle in his pajamas,’ the 
man said, ‘trying to get them to stop 
the train to let him get some dope be- 
cause he hasn't slept for four nights." 

“T went back in the car and found a 
man about 38 years old, white as a 
sheet, with a pulse of 110, and twitch- 
ing all over. I learned that he had 
been managing a munitions plant and had 
broken down under the work because he had 
transgressed all the laws of nature, and given 
up all exercise, and had been working day 
and night. 

* ‘For God's sake,’ he said to me, ‘can’t 
you put me to sleep? If somebody can only 
put me to sleep!’ He was standing all bent 
over. 

“Don’t stand that way, stand this way!’ I 
said, and I straightened him up and started 
putting him through a few exercises to stretch 

is body muscles. Pretty soon the color 
gradually began to come back into his face, 
and the twitching stopped. Then I said to 
him, ‘I am going to put you through the 
whole set of “Daily Dozen" exercises once. 
'Then I am going to send you back to your 
berth.’ 

“So I did that and didn’t hear any more 
from him, but the next morning he came to 
me in the dining car and said: 

“You don’t leave'this train until you've 
taught me those exercises. I slept last night 
for the first time in five nights.’ 

“T taught him the ‘Daily Dozen’ and two 
months later I got a letter from him, saying: 

***My dear good Samaritan, I am back on 
the job all right again, and I am teaching 
everybody those exercises.’ 

“The ‘Daily Dozen’ was originally devised 
as a setting-up drill for picked young men— 
the boys who were in training during the 
war. But its greatest value is for those men 
and women who are hemmed in between 
four walls most of the time and are beginning 
to realize that their bodies aren’t as fit as 
their minds. 

“I applied it to middle-aged men, and men 
past middle age too, during the war—includ- 
ing members of the cabinet in Washington— 
who simply had to do much more work than 
they were used to doing, without breaking 


down. In the ‘Daily Dozen’ I soon found I 
had something that would actually increase 
their reserve power. They grew progressive- 
ly more fit as we went along. 

“People think that they can take an orgy of 
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exercise and make up for a long period of neg- 
lect when they do not take any exercise at 
all. You can not do that. Do not go to a 
gymnasium. That tires you to death. That 
is old-fashioned. We do not have to do that 


any more. A man or woman can keep him- 
self or herself fit with six or seven minutes a 
day. There is no reason why a man at 50 or 
60 or 70 should not be supple; and if he is 
supple, then he grows old very slowly—but 
the place where he must look after himself is in 
his body muscles."—Walter Camp. 

Since the war, Walter Camp’s ‘Daily 
Dozen” has been making busy men and 
women fit and keeping them so—and the ex- 
ercises are now proving more efficient than 
ever—due to a great improvement in the 
system. This is it:— 

With Mr. Camp’s permission all the twelve 
exercises have been set to music—on phono- 
graph records that can be played on any 
disc machine. 

In addition, a chart is furnished for each 
exercise—showing by actual photographs 
the exact movements to make for every one 
of the **commands"—which are given by a 
voice speaking on the record. So now you 
can make your phonograph keep you fit. 

With these records and charts a man or 
woman can keep himself or herself fit with 
only a few minutes’ exercise a day—and it is 
so much fun that some of the “Daily Dozen" 
fans go through the whole twelve exercises to 
the spirited music twice every morning—just 
as a matter of sheer enjoyment. 

Mr. Camp says that the place where we 
must look after ourselves is in the body or 
trunk muscles. 

This is so because we are all in reality 
“caged animals." When a man stops hunt- 
ing and fishing for his food and earns it sit- 
ting at a desk he becomes a captive animal— 
just as much as a lion or a tiger in the Zoo— 


=> 
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and his trunk muscles deteriorate because 
they cease to be used. Then comes constipa- 
tion, and other troubles which savage men 
never have. 

'The remedy is to imitate the "exercises" 
of caged animals. They know how to 
keep themselves fit—and they doit, too. 

How? Simply by constantly stretch- 
ing and turning and twisting the 
trunk or body muscles! When Mr. 
Camp discovered that men and wom- 
en can imitate the caged animal 
with enormous profit to their health, 
he devised the ‘‘Daily Dozen" to pro- 
vide this indispensáblė exercise—the 
only exercise people really need to 
keep in proper condition. 


Enthusiastic Letters 


Here are parts of two letters, typical 
of the many constantly received from 
“Daily Dozen” enthusiasts: 


“I am writing to tell you I am more 
than satisfied with the results from your 
Health Builder records and will surely 
recommend them to anybody I meet. 
am surprised at getting such satisfactory 
results so soon. Feel fine.” 

S. T. Caves, Haddonfield, N. J. 


“I just want to add my word of enthu- 
siasm to the many others regarding your 
wonderful records. They have filled a 
long felt want. Being a professional vo- 
calist, using my brain to the utmost, you 
can readily understand what it means to 
have a way to exercise muscles that are 

not used ordinarily. For the first time in months, 

I might say yours; I can relax at night and sleep. 

God bless alter Camp and the Health Builders, 

say I. Mabel Corlew Smith. 

Walter Camp's improved system of health-building 
now includes the entire '' Daily Dozen” exercises, set to 

cially selected music, on lungo 10-inch double disc 
phonograph records; twelve handsome charts, printed 
in two colors, with over 60 actual photographs illus- 
trating each movement of each exercise; and a little 
book by Walter Camp explaining the new principles 
of his famous system. 

Any man or woman who exercises with this system 
Temilariy, even if it is only six or seven minutes a day, 
will feel better and look better, and have more endur- 
ance and “pep” than they have had since they were in 
their 'teens—and they will find those few minutes the 
best fun of their day. 


Sample Record FREE 


You can see for yourself what Walter Camp's New 


Way to Exercise will do for you—without a dollar of 
exponse: : 
Ye will send you, entirely free, a sample phono- 


graph record carrying two of the "Daily Dozen” exer- 
cises, set to music, with a splendid voice giving the 
commands for each movement. In addition you will 
receive a free chart showing the two exercises and giv- 
ing simple but complete directions for doing them. 

If you are a business or professional man or woman 
you need a body that keeps step with your brain, and 
you certainly will want to try out this system of exer- 
cises that has proved the most efficient ever devised. 
Get this free "Health Builder" record, put it on a 
phonograph, and try it out. There is no obligation — 
the record is yours to keep. You need not return it. 
Just enclose a quarter (or 25 cents in stamps) with the 
coupon, to cover postage, packing, etc. Send the 
coupon—today—now. 


HEALTH BUILDERS, Dept. 712, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
= A REE SAMPLE RECORD AND CHART _ 
HEALTH BUILDERS, Dept. 712, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


Please send me your free sample *‘Health Builder’’ record, giving 
two of Walter Camp's famous ''Daily 


the exercises. I enclose a quarter (or 
age, king, ete. This does not obligate me in any way whatever 
and the sample record and chart are mine to keep. 


Name.........—...— 


(Please Write Plain) — 
Andtess uoce caelis cete pais 
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Diamond, $85. Diamond, $65. Diamond, $25. octagon-shaped, set 


with 1 fine Diamord, 
b $40. 


Beautiful 
Xmas Gifts 


On Credit — at Cash Prices 


Blue white, perfectly cut diamonds, 
handsome watches, dainty to let articles. 
Your choice ON APPROVAL. If satis- 
fied after examination, pay only i the 
price—balance in ten monthly pay- 
ments. ABSOLUTELY NO RISK. 

Our Guarantee V alue Bond guarantees 
you a 74% yearly increase in exchange 
value on every diamond purchased. 


Send for FREE 
De Luxe Christmas Catalog 


Thousands of ex- 
€45—Roautiful Laval- quisite designs to 


liere, genuine Pearls, 1 choose from—every 
fino Diamond, $28. article a Rare Bar- 


gain. 'Satisfaclion 
guaranteed or your 
money back." 


Write Today 
to Dept. 351-T 


L.W. SWEET, Inc 


New York City 
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E56— Oetaxon-shape case of 14K White Gold, ex- 
quisitely hand-engraved, guaranteed 15 Jewel move- 
ment, $30. 


Gold inverted hearts ter, 7 fine Diamonds num top" Friendship Diamond in auti- 


E57--Gent^s > 
carved Bel Ring 
set with fine blue 
white Diamond, $45. 


mond Cluster” Ring, 
blue ful hand - engraved Platinum set in an 
rior quality, spark- fancy 18K White white Diamonds. Platinum Ring, $100. exquisite hand- 


pierced mounting of 
18K White Gold, $90. 
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E44—Supe Dia- 
mond set jn 18K 
White Gold Cup, $50. 


€47—Sweet's 
gagement Ringe 
set witb fine 
blue white Dia- 
mond, $35 


E48 —Swoet 
gagement Rimg 
set with one su- 
perior, fine Dia- 
mond, $110. 


E49 — Beautiful 
h a nd- engraved 
White Gola 
mounting set 
with superior 
Djamond, $50. + 
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Diamond, . 
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always thriftily turning down the gas and 
cutting corners in every other possible 
way. The highest price of admission was 
two shillings; the lowest was threepence— 
about six cents; and the salaries paid were 
on the same scale. Mine was six shillings 
—Aabout a dollar and a half—a week. 
“We put on a new play each week, and 
ave a performance every night, except 
Bandas. There were no matinées, but we 
had rehearsals every day. The company 
was made up mainly of the old-school 
*mummers,' who did things in the stereo- 
typed way. But, for all that, they had a 
foundation that was pretty sound. 

“As is always the case with stock com- 
panies, some of the plays required more 
actors than were on the regular list. And 
in these emergencies some of the supers 
would be given small parts. The assistant 
stage manager was Tommy Sullivan; and 
always, at the beginning of the week, I 
would hunt him up to find whether there 
was a chance of my getting one of these 
small parts in the next play. Tommy 
hadn't any authority whatever, but it 
flattered him to be appealed to; and he 
would promise, with an air of great im- 
portance, to look out for my interests. 

“If the play called merely for supers, 
our enthusiasm was very lukewarm; espe- 
cially if we were to be Indians, who did 
nothing but crouch behind rocks, or 
jungle savages, who stayed in the jungle. 

aking up as Indians or negroes was a 
messy business; and on these occasions 
Mr. Cave was always loudly demanding 
where ‘those boys’ were—meaning us. 

“The minor parts given to me were so 
very minor that no one bothered to go into 
details as to my make-up. They simply 
gave me the lines and told me that I was 
to be a clerk, or whatever it was. 


“I MAY explain that I had always been 
interested in studying people. We lived 
near the British Museum; and I doubt if 
there is any other place where you will 
find a more extraordinary variety of types 
than right there in that neighborhood. 
Especially the failures of one kind or 
another! As a boy, I was struck by the 
number of these failures—and also by the 
number of prosperous public houses, or 
saloons, in dia at vicinity. There seemed to 
be some connection between the two. 

“T used to talk with these men; some 
of them really brilliant fellows who wrote 
articles—for other men to sign; ‘ghosts’ 
we called them, because they were the 
invisible wraiths behind those other 
names. And there were the men who were 

always telling you of some great discovery 


| they had made in the Museum; of some 


priceless document they had found there. 

“Absolutely unknown, my boy, until 
I found it!’ they would say. Of course 
it wasn't unknown; but they were always 
living in a world of their own making. 

“T talked with all kinds of other men; 
talked with them and studied them. I 
have done this all my life. And whenever I 
haveanew characterto presenton thestage, 
I often find the prototype of that character 
among my memories of the human beings 
I have watched and analyzed. 

“ Because of this habit, I already had 


que a gallery of human portraits when 


was a super at the Elephant and Castle. 


| If I was told that I was to be a clerk, for 


instance, I immediately began to specu- 
late on what kind of a clerk I should be. 
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How! Found a:10000 Job 


inaWaste Bas 


Truth is often stranger than fiction as evidenced by 
the fact that I found an opportunity in a waste basket 
that quickly placed me in the $10,000 a year class. 


By Philip Wilson 


F anyone had told me a couple of years 

ago that I would be in the position I am 

in today, it would have made me sore, 
because at that time my prospects did not 
amount to a row of beans. After ten years’ 
drudgery as a bookkeeper I was only earn- 
ing $35.00 a week. Further promotion was 
almost impossible and even if it came my 
way, it could only mean five or ten dollars 
more a week at the most. 


From morning until night I worked on 
endless rows of figures, punched the clock 
on my arrival and again on quitting and 
had no relaxation whatever during the day. 
Frankly, I was sour on life and just felt 
that I was one of those mortals put on this 
earth to slave away at monotonous work 
until the breath of life left my body. And 
then, as though by a touch of magic, my 
entire prospects changed—thanks to a 
dilapidated old waste basket. 


And now for the other side of the picture. 
At the present time I am earning about 
$10,000 a year, have a comfortable home, 
earn enough to enjoy the luxuries that make 
life worth while, have a bank account that 
is growing each month, to say nothing of 
the fact that I am engaged in work that 
seems like play, that fascinates, thrills and 
enables me to live like a gentleman. 


The funny part of it is 
that if anyone had told 


"What do you think of this, Jim?” I asked him. 


Poor Jim, who is still in that stock room, only 
read the headline and sniffed in contempt. 


Anyway the advertisement set me thinking al- 
though my negative condition at that time made me 
feel somewhat the way Jim did, but they say a 
“drowning man clutches at a straw” and probably 
for the same reason I ripped that advertisement out 
of the magazine and stuffed it in my pocket. 


Several times that afternoon I 
pulled it out and studied it care- 
fully. Every time I read it my 
pulse quickened, because, if true 
at all, it pointed a way for me to 
increase my earning power many 
times over, to say nothing of get- 
ting away from the drudgery of 
bookkeeping. 


"Why couldn't I do the same?" 
I asked myself. 


Then Old Man Negative whis- 
pered in my ear that I was foolish 
to even think about it—that I 
was not cut out for it. So I put 
the advertisement in my desk 
and for the time being I forgot it. 


_ Several weeks later I ran across 
it again and this time I acted. 


cases, and the most amazing part 
of it all is that these successful 
men had no previous selling 
experience before the N. S. T. A. 
trained them and helped them 
secure sales positions. 


In my own case, for instance, it 
may sound like a fairy tale but at 
the end of my first month I re- 
ceived a letter from my sales- 
manager congratulating me on 
my success. I had made a 
record for my territory. 


Previous Experience 
Unnecessary 


_Salesmanship is not a natural 
gift—it is an Art and Science that 


Ds 


- 


My only regret now is that I 
allowed several weeks to inter- 
vene between the first time I read 
the advertisement and when I 
mailed the coupon in for partic- 


ulars cess and big earnings. 


The Secret of My Success 


What was responsible for 
my remarkable increase in 
earning power? What did I 


Philip Wilson, who tells on this page how 
ehance brought to him, from a dilapidated 
old waste basket, the seeret that suddenly 
lifted him ont of the rut to wonderful sue- 


me two years ago that I 
could make good in my 
present profession, I 
would have scorned the 
idea as impossible. 


It may seem peculiar 
for me to say that I 
found my opportunity 
in a waste basket, but 
opportunity comes to us 
in many strange forms 
and places. In my case 
I was eating lunch in our 
Stock room because I 
could not afford to go 
to a restaurant, and 
while munching away on 
a sandwich, I looked 
around for something to 
read. In the corner of 
the room I noticed a 
waste basket that can 
best be called a “relic.” 
Sticking out of it was a 
dirty looking old mag- 
azine—but it was some- 
thing to read and I 
picked it up. Not find- 
ing anything of interest 
among the articles, I 


idly turned over the advertising pages when 


What Others Have Done 


$524 in Two Weeks 
T had never earned more than $60 a 
month. Last week I cleared $306 and 
this week $218. You have done won- 
ders for me. Geo. W. Kearns, 107 W. 
Park Place, Oklahoma, Okla. 


Earns as High as $100 a Day 

I took your course two years ago. 
Was earning $15 a week clerking. Am 
now se!li many of the largest firms 
in the U.S. _I have earned more than 
$100 a day. You secured my position. 
Our Sales Manager is a graduate of 
yours. J. L. DeBonis, 1628 S. Craw- 
ford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

$1,562 in Thirty Days 

My earnings for the past thirty days 
are $1,562.00 and I won Second Prize 
in March, although I only worked two 
weeks during that month. C. W. 
Campbell, Greensburg, Pa. 

$1,800 in Six Weeks 

When I applied for a position as a 
Salesman to one of the firms to whom 
you had recommended me, I sold my 
services to them ín about thirty min- 
utes, took a territory in Illinois and 
Wisconsin and made a success of it 
from the very first week. 

From that time on I have been what 
might be termed as a “high pressure" 
Salesman, sellinz lines where nine out 
of ten Order Takers would fail. I have 
sold goods In a highly successful man- 
ner, in nine or ten States, both North 
and South. My earnings for March 
were over $1,000 and over $1,800 for 
the last six weeks, while last week my 
earnings were $356.00. 

The N.S. T. A. dug me out of a rut 
where I was earning less than $1,000 a 
year and showed me how to make a 
success. L. P. Overstreet, Denison, 
Texas, 


m 
$554.37, this week they wil go over $400.00." 


do to lift myself out of the low 
pay rut and step into mag- 
nificent earnings? I got into 
the great field of selling 
through the aid of the 
National Salesmen's Training 
Associntion—an organization 
of top notch salesmanagers 
and salesmen, formed just for 
the purpose of showing men 
how to become master sales- 
men. 


Through the help of the 
N. S. T. A., hundreds of mén 
have been able to realize their 
dreams of big opportunity, 
success, health, and independ- 
ence. Men without previous 
experience or special qualifi- 
cations have learned the 
secrets of selling that make 
star salesmen—for salesmen 
are not "born," but made, 
and any man can easily mas- 
ter the principles of salesman- 
ship through the wonderful 
system of the National Sales- 
men’s Training Association. 
I have told you what these 
amazing secrets of selling did 
for me and I happen to know 
that a fellow member of the 
National Salesmen's Training 
Association, Mr. F. Wynn, 
4103 Forty-second Street, 
Portland, Oregon, had a sim- 
ilar experience to mine. Ina 
recent letter to the Associa- 
tion he stated.  ''Last week 

earnings amounted to 
Then 


something stopped me. For fifteen minutes 
or so I studied the page before me carefully. 
Then 1 took it over to the stock room clerk. 


there is Chas. Berry, Winterset, Iowa, formerly a 
farmhand, who earned $1000 the first month as a 
result of the wonderful N. S. T. A. system. On 
record in the Association files are hundreds of similar 


is open to any man of average 
intelligence. There are many 
fundamental rules and principles 
that anyone can learn and put 
into practice. There are certain 
ways of doing and saying things 
in selling and once you are master 
of these selling secrets, the world is before you. The 
man who understands the underlying principles of 
salesmanship has a two fisted grip on prosperity. He 
can sell his services a hundred times over, for there 
is an enormous demand for his highly specialized 
knowledge. 


A Great Book on Selling Sent Free 


The interesting book “The Knight of the Grip" 
will be sent absolutely free to those sending in the 
attached coupon. This valuable book tells you all 
about the N. S. T. A. method of Salesmanship 
Training and Free Employment Service. In addition, 
you will read of the big opportunities open for you in 
the selling field and personal stories of men from all 
sections of the country and from all trades and pro- 
fessions who have suddenly stepped from small pay 
jobs to magnificent earnings as a resuit of the N. S. 

. A. system. 


Simply fill out and mail the attached coupon and 
“The Knight of the Grip" will be promptly mailed 
to you. 


National Salesmen's Training Association 
Dept. 23-W Chicago, Illinois 


BSS SSS SS So Db bh hb bb bb bb S 


National Salesmen’s Training Association, 
Dept. 23-W, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Please send me, without any obligation on my part, 
your free book, “A Knight of the Grip,” and full infor- 
mation about the N. S. T. A. system of Snlesmanship 
training and Employment Service. Also a list showing 
lines of business with openings for salesmen. 
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Beautifu 
Xmas Gift 


On Credit — at Cash Pric 


Blue white, perfectly cut diamo 
handsome watches, dainty to let articl 
Your choice ON APPROVAL. If sati 
fied after examination, pay only ¢ f 
price—balance in ten monthly 
ments. ABSOLUTELY NO RISK 

Our Guarantee Value Bond guarant 
you a 712% yearly increase in exchg 
value on every diamond purchased. 


Send for FREE 
De Luxe Christmas Catal 


Thousands of ex- 

isite designs to 

se from—every 

article a Rare Bar- 

gain. ‘Satisfaction 

guaranteed or your 
money back." 


Write Today 
to Dept. 351 


L. W. SWEET, Inc 


New York City 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY OF QUALITY 


MAIL INQUIRIES GIVEN PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37 {STREET 
New YORK 


Cotton's comfort 


Woolen's warmth 
and but fifty cents a pair 


OFT, fleecy cotton and fine, pure wool are 
skillfully knit together to make these hand- 
some looking, medium weight hose. 
The smooth woven worsted—oxford gray or black—is 
very rich in appearance and provides snug wearing 
warmth without bulkiness. While the soft cotton 
next the skin gives unusual wearing comfort. 
And long wearing is assured by the name—Iron Clad— 
which is famous for hosiery durability. 
The price—soc a pair (East of the Rockies) makes the 
purchase of several pairs both provident and economi- 
cal. Ask at your dealers for Iron Clad No. 334 oxford 
gray, or 335 black (same price for either color). 
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ON one day in the 
year all Christendom 
pauses in the pursuit 
of gain and dedicates 
- itself to the idea that 
giving is better than 
getting. 


Since the tide of 
time first broke, in 
ripples now too faint 
to be heard, experi- 
ence has proved that 
to receive one must 
serve and Service is 
the giving of one's self... 


OR one hundred and eight years Seth Thomas Clocks, with faces 

wreathed in smiles and holly, have watched the spark of the Christ- 
mas spirit as it has lit candle after candle in the homes and hearts of 
America’s millions. 


Ticking the midnight hour, they watched our great grandmothers 
slip silver buckles and snuff boxes into our great grandfathers’ hose. 
Their muffled voices said, Good, good” when grandfather smuggled a 
cashmere shawl into grandmother’s fireside chair. 


And, as regularly as Christmas has come, innumerable Seth 
Thomases have beamed at the smiling faces that have peered into 
theirs answering the exclamation, “Oh! A Seth Thomas for me. 
How beautiful! How wonderful!" with the friendly greeting—‘I’m 
glad to be here. Start my pendulum and let’s make this a 
regular home.” 


The business of making Seth Thomas Clocks.has survived the 
years, not because they represent so much fine mahogany, so many 
wheels of brass, such beautifully chaste dials—but because they are 
the sum and substance of millions of moments of the lives of men and 
women who have given all of themselves to their tasks. 
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I had seen many kinds; each of them dis- 
tinstive in appearance and in character. 
I could imagine myself as any one of a 
dozen types. K 

“As ] said before, no one bothered to 
tell me how to make up for these insig- 
nificant parts. They thought I would do 
it in the conventional way. But the op- 
portunity was too tempting. So, if I was 
to be a clerk, I would go on as a different 
type every night. And it was of as much 
importance to me to perfect each char- 
acterization as if I had been entrusted 
with a róle which would keep me on the 
stage most of the evening, instead of per- 
haps only two or three minutes. 

*Again, I do not claim that I did this 
with the idea of creating a sensation. I 
did it to satisfy my own desire to express 
all I could, as well as I could. Of course, 
like all actors, young or old, I did hope 
to attract attention to myself. But I 
sometimes attracted more than I had ex- 
pected or desired! 

“In those days, I never saw the entire 
script of any of our plays. I saw only the 
few lines I was to szeak. At rehearsal, 
the leading actors never went through 
their long speeches. They merely mum- 
bled to cte ve with the exception ot 
the cue words at the end of the speech. 

"Very often they did not learn their 
longer speeches at all. They prided them- 
selves on their ability to ‘wing’ anything, 
as they called it. hat is, they would 
stand in the wings, just before they were 
to go on in a scene, and hurriedly read 
the lines they were to speak. Then they 
would stride onto the stage and eloquently 
declaim something. Often it was from 
some other play! But it fitted the scene 
well enough, and they got away with it. 


“THE consequence was that I never had 
much idea, in advance, about the 
scenes in which I was to appear. Once, for 
example, I was given a small part as a po- 
liceman. And, as a happy thought—or so 
it seemed to me—I decided on a comic 
make-up, of which the crowning touches 
were a red wig and a helmet too small for 
my head. 

“I took infinite pains with all the de- 
tails and was quite proud' of the result. 
The trouble was that the moment of my 
entrance on the stage was the big dra- 
matic moment of the play for the visiting 
star who played the leading róle. My 
comic make-up spoiled the whole thing. 
And he was, very naturally, so furious 
with me that he wanted me to be dis- 
charged at once. 

“On another occasion, when I was to 
be a clerk—just an inconspicuous figure 
that would not register on anyone's con- 
sciousness—I innocently decided on a 
very distinctive type, which always had 
appealed to my imagination; that of an 
old. man, grown stooped of shoulder, with 
thin gray hair, rusty clothes, and gloves 
that were out at the finger ends. And I 
worked up an elaborate business of hang- 
ing up my hat, pulling off my gloves, and 
so on. It was all good. Too good, in fact! 
For, instead of being the mere unnotice- 
able figure called for in the play, the 
attention of the audience was riveted on 
me while I went through the business I 
had so carefully built up, and the real cur- 
rent of interest was broken. 

“T stayed there, at the Elephant and 
Castle, one year—and it was perhaps the 
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most important year of my working life. 
For example, in the past eleven years I 
have appeared in just six productions. 
But in those first two years I was in 
literally dozens of hen ranging from 
cheap melodrama to such plays as ‘The 
School for Scandal’ and ‘The Rivals.’ 

“But the mere fact that a play itself 
is poor need not keep an actor from mak- 
ing his part in it a genuine hinian 
tion. An actor can do suprem 
work in a poor play; or he can TE dee 

r work in a good play. And it was 

ecause I had the opportunity to study 
many parts, to attempt to interpret so 
wide a range of characters, that this first 
year was so valuable to me. 

“But, as time went on, I realized that 
I couldn't make a great deal of progress 
where I was. So I got into a company 
that played in the small provincial towns. 
I recall that one of them was Hetton-le- 
Hale—a name that would have been quite 
appropriate to some of the other towns 
we visited. There i is, I believe, nothing 
in this country quite like these com- 
panies. We would play a week’s engage- 
ment in a town, putting on a new play 
every night. Then we would go to another 
town and repeat the program. 


“I HAD been doing this only a short 
time when I was offered an engagement 
with a London company. As you know, 
London is to the Enel actor what New 
York is to the American. It is the Mecca 
of all raa. eople over there. 

Of course, I Thad been at the Elephant 
and Castle; and that was in London. But 
playing there was as if an American actor 
should play in a stock company out in the 
Bronx section of New York. The engage- 
ment I was offered was at a theatre in the 
heart of the city, and with a good com- 
pany putting on a single play. But I was 
under contract with the provincial com- 
pan and could not accept the offer. 

"This was a keen disappointment to 
me, for it seemed as if I were missing a 
golden opportunity. But as I look back 
now, l do not think that the opportunity 
was a golden one for me, at that time. 
Premature promotion is likely to have 
very unfortunate results. If there is one 
thing I am convinced of in regard to work, 
it is that the time spent in training and 
preparation is incomparably more im- 
portant than any later period. 

* My year at the Elephant and Castle 


had been a good experience. But I needed | 


more of the same kind. 1 needed to study 
and to pla ay many and varied parts. And 
I shouldn't have had the chance to do 
this with a London company putting on 
one piece for a long run. 

“Thanks to circumstances, not to my 
own choice, I was forced into the outer 
darkness of the provinces. And there I 
went on with my training. But I must 
confess that, even now, the time I was 
obliged to spend there seems to me to 
have been pretty long! I made progress, 
to be sure. Front the Hetton-le-Hale 
grade of companies I advanced to better 
ones that played larger towns. But I 
was ten years in these provincial compa- 
nies.” 

“Ten years!” I exclaimed. “But 
surely you played sometimes in London?" 

Mr. Arliss shook his head. 

“No,” he said; “that was the time I 
encountered the stone wall. 

“To be given a London engagement is 
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a certain stamp of success. At least, to be 
refused such an engagement is to be de- 
nied the recognition due to proved 
ability. The inference is that you are not 
good enough for London. And over and 
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over again, during those ten years, this 
verdict of ‘not good enough’ was at least 
implied in my case. I tried repeatedly for 
a London engagement, and always un- 
successfully. I think that was the only 
time, in the years I have been on the stage, 
that I have felt any bitterness. 

“The experience, of course, was one 
which countless other people go through 
in their own careers. Hope deferred is 
one of the most common of human emo- 
tions. It is not a happy one, certainly; 
and there is a good deal of danger in it, 
for discouragement often destroys one's 
interest and paralyzes effort. If you are 
working only for results, you are inclined 
to say, ‘What’s the use of trying? It 
doesn't get me the rewards I ought to 
have!’ And so you perhaps decide to ease 
up and, so to speak, simply eat, drink, 
and be merry, for to-morrow you won't 
be promoted, anyway. 

“Conceivably, I might have done some- 
thing of the sort if my chief concern in 
my work had been to make it bring me 
certain results. But, as I explained before, 
I found my greatest satisfaction in the 
work itself. I wanted the recognition and 
the larger opportunities of a London en- 

agement. But my failure to get them 

did not rob me of the chance to work. 
I still had ample opportunity for study 
and development. 


TIHOSE ten years seemed very long to 
me then, and very discouraging. But 
I don't regret them now. When I did 
finally get into London, my progress was 
more rapid and more easy than it would 
have been but for those years of training. 
I don't mean that I made any immedi- 
ately spectacular success. 1 simply went 
on working—but it was working forward. 
That is the essential thing, isn't it? Be- 
fore very long I came to America with 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell; and this country 
has been my theatrical home practically 
ever since. In the autumn of 1922, when 
I go to England with ‘The Green God- 
dess, it will be the first time in sixteen 
years that I have played in London." 

“ Didn't you appear there in ‘ Disraeli 
I asked. 

“No, I was doubtful whether the play 
would succeed over there. They were 
too close to Disraeli himself. He was still 
a vivid memory with the English. 

“The history of that play, by the way, 
is rather curious. It, too, is a sort of echo 
from my first year on the stage. We boys 
at the Elephant and Castle were always 
very keen about wigs. All stock actors 
in those days tried to accumulate wigs 
and costumes, in order to be prepared to 
play a greater variety of parts. They had 
to kieh their own wardrobes then. 

“Disraeli had always interested me. 
And one day, when 1 put on a certain wig 
which I had picked up somehow, I was 
startled to find that with this wig on I 
looked very much like the great English 
statesman. And I said to myself: ‘Some 
day I should like to be Disraeli, in a play!’ 
Later, when I was going through those ten 
years in the provinces, I was living at 
one time with two young men who wrote 
plays; and I asked them to write me one 
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about Disraeli. They did, but it wasn’t 
ver good and was never produced. 
“T had been in this country a few years, 
laying with Mrs. Fiske, and also under 
David Belasco’s management, when one 
day, in a Cincinnati hotel, I ran across 
George Tyler, the manager and producer. 
We were discussing my need of a play that 
would be a success and I said: 

"*[ wish someone would write me a 
play about Disraeli. I've always wanted 
to do that character.’ 

*Mr. Tyler took up the idea at once 
and declared that Louis N. Parker would 
be the man to write the piece. That sum- 
mer, in England, he arranged with Parker 
to Write the play.” 

“Just how do you prepare yourself for 
a rôle like that?” I asked. “Did you read 
about Disraeli and talk with people who 
had known him?" 

“T had read a good deal about him be- 
fore we talked of the play," said Mr. 
Arliss. “But as soon as the writing of it 
began, I stopped entirely. I read nothing 
about him. The danger in making an 


historical play is that you may know żoo | 


much about your character. You may 
overwhelm it with unimportant details. 
You are over-anxious to make it exactly 
right. You are so buried in facts that you 
lose the vision which your imagination 
should be able to give you. You go over 
the heads of your audience, too. You are 
likely to have your character do things 
which have meaning for you, because you 
have studied him so exhaustively. But 
your audience doesn’t get it. 

“However, when the play was finished 
—then I read everything I could find 
about Disraeli. I haunted the London 
bookshops. I picked up books no one had 
heard of, and that no one ever will hear 
of, simply because they contained some 
mention of him. I learned all I could 
about his mannerisms. But there is dan- 
ger there, too; danger of adding so many 
externals that people's minds will be occu- 
pied with what they see with their eyes, 
instead of with the subtler things which 
appeal to the emotions. Detail is of im- 
mense importance. But it must never seem 
of immense importance." 


"TT HEN, in spite of those years of prepa- 
ration," I said,“ you apparently study 
every new part as thoroughly and as in- 
tensely as you did when you were in train- 
ing. 

"Oh, yes, naturally. One never stops 
studying and trying to perfect what one 
is doing. When one has learned to add, 
subtract, and multiply, one is not a higher 
mathematician. ut if one attempted 
higher mathematics without knowing how 
to add, subtract, and multiply—well, that 
is manifestly absurd. Yet it is what a 
great many people attempt to do, if it is 
a question of work instead of mathe- 
matics. 

“I don't care what kind of work a person 
is doing, it will be more substantial, more 
confident, and immeasurably easier, if it 
rests on a foundation of experience and 
thorough preparation. Very few quick 
successes are permanent. They are likely 
to be a mere flash in the If they are 
made permanent, it is b building the 
foundation later. 

“After all, it is easier to build the 
foundation first. And it probably saves 
time in the end." 
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people, by the people, for the 
people." 
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he never does anything to attract public 
attention to himself. But he is a dis- 
tinguished success. 

During his presidency his bank's re- 
sources have almost tripled, and now 
amount to about half a billion dollars. 
Whenever an important national financial 
problem is up that requires a meeting of 
the ablest financiers, Mr. Alexander is 
always among those asked to attend. The 
French, Belgian, and Italian Govern- 
ments conferred decorations upon him for 
his work in the war. 

But that is not the point. How did he 
do it? Is the same way open for anyone 
else? How did this country boy, just 
writing for a job and getting it, manage 
eventually to become the head of the in- 
stitution that first hired him? 

He did not have anyone to help him; he 
got the first job himself without other than 
his local reputation for honesty and in- 
dustry. He did not know anyone in the 
New York bank when he entered it. It 
was then, and always has been, a very 
conservative bank. 


YOUNG Alexander had not a single ad- 
vantage that is not possessed by any 
youngster to-day taking the lowest job in 
a powerful, well-established corporation. 
In fact, he had fewer formal advantages 
than the average boy of to-day, for he had 
not even a hiphechioo! education. And 
he took what he could get—not what.he 
wanted. In short, his story at the be- 
ginning is simply the story of the average 
boy and the average man. He did not 
start out to be anything in particular; he 
just started. 

“T didn’t want to be a banker,” he 
explained to me, "but it was the only job 
I could get. At thirteen I began work in a 
dry-goods store at Tarrytown-on-the- 
Hudson. I had to get a job, and that was 
the first place vacant. Nearly every 
country boy whose father cannot take 
him in with him, starts his business life in 
the local general store. I suppose this is 
because no one ever stays on as a store 
clerk any longer than he can help, so there 
is usually a vacancy. 

“Ours was the kind of store that 
handled nearly everything and kept open 
from seven in the morning until whatever 
time in the evening it seemed right to 
close. I probably averaged fourteen hours 
a day; but that did not matter so much. 
I wanted to do more than I could in that 
store; I realized that there was no oppor- 
tunity init. I wanted to get to New York 
at once—but I couldn’t earn enough 
money. Thirteen may be an ambitious 
age, but its salary is never high. And my 
employer was not a spendthrift. 

“The best chance locally—the only one 
I could see, in fact—was in the bank; and 
in three years I managed to get a job 
there. I was then sixteen. I wanted a 
better place, but I reasoned that the bank 
would at least take me out of the store rut. 

“T am quite sure that I did not then 
know what a real rut was. No one can 
know that at sixteen. Most of us have the 
idea, when we are young, that doing the . 


same thing, day in and day out, is being in 
a rut. I learned differently later, when I 
discovered that being in a rut does not 
depend on what one is doing. It. applies 
only when one does not know where one is 
going—or when there is no place to go. One 
may go through many years of daily work, 
in which each day differs very little from 
the next; one has to go through a certain 
number of such years in most established 
lines of business. 

“What I now call working in a rut is 
working without the possibility of ad- 
vancement in the course of time, if one’s 
merit warrants it; or, what amounts to the 
same thing, working where the seniority 
rule obtains. A rut, to my mind, has 
nothing at all to do with the kind of work. 

" For example, the little bank job soon 
developed into a rut. Within three years 
I was the assistant to the cashier. I 
might reasonably expect to become 
cashier—when he di That I would 
ever be president was unlikely, for at that 
time country bank presidents were mostly 
chosen from the principal business men 
or lawyer stockholders. It did not seem 
possible to go much further, and so I be- 
gan again to think of New York. It was 
then that I sent out the letters." 

The first job at which the Bank of 
Commerce put Alexander was not a 
mighty one. It was almost the lowest in- 
side task. Those were the days before 
conservative institutions had adopted 
typewriters or even letter-press copy- 
books. All of the letters that went out 
were written by hand, and the more im- 
parent ones were copied by hand into a 

ig letter book. For more than a year this 
was as far as the young man got toward 
the management of the bank. 


THAT might have been regarded as a 
humdrum sort of job, and so it would 
have been had not Alexander at once dis- 
covered that understanding the corre- 
spondence of a bank was a long step toward 
understanding banking. Instead of being 
a copyist, he became a student of banking 
practice, and was not satisfied until he 
had worked out the meaning of each 
letter he had to copy, and why it was 
written. He had to do this without in- 
terfering with the speed of his work, for 
the bank had hired him to copy letters, 
and not to analyze the correspondence. 

He struck many things that he did not 
understand; and before long he was read- 
ing every book on banking and credit he 
could lay his hands on. The letters in- 
tensely interested him; and the officers 
would have been somewhat surprised if 
they had been told that a junior clerk 
knew more about the bank's letter- 
writing than any other man in the bank! 

'The further he got into banking the 
better heliked it. While still on the letters 
he had extended his reading from domestic 
commercial banking into national and 
international banking. He got up at five 
every morning in order to be first at the 
bank, and he was usually the last to 
leave. He ate, lived, and slept banking. 

It might have been expected that this 
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The spare minutes which other young 
men wasted, he INVESTED in the one 
thing which pays larger dividends than 
anything else in the world. Send for 
the free booklet in which Dr. Eliot of 
Harvard tells how even 15 minutes a 
day can give a man this great asset— 
“The essentials of a liberal education.” 


The American Magazine 


The newsboy who has made a. hundred 


OUSANDS of men are on his 
payrolls, many of them college 
graduates. To his achieve- 

ments at least a hundred millionaires 


owe the foundation of their fortunes. 


Yet his own schooling ended while he 
was stil] in his 'teens; as a mere boy 
he earned his living selling newspa- 
pers on the trains. 


What was it that lifted him beyond 
other young men whose opportuni- 
ties were so much greater? 


Between trains you always knew 
where to find young Edison, says his 
biographer. He would bury himself 
in the Detroit Public Library, and 
grapple “bravely with a certain sec- 
tion trying to read it through shelf 
by shelf, regardless of subject." 


Much of his reading of course was 
wasted, for he had no guide. There 
was no man to select for him the few 
great books that are most worth 
while, and arrange them with notes 
and reading courses, so that even a 
few minutes a day would give ''the 
essentials of a liberal education." 


How eagerly young Edison, groping 
earnestly, aimlessly through a great 
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and how to read for a liberal education. 
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millionaires 


mass of books would have welcomed 
the information which is contained 
in the free book offered below. It 
gives the plan, scope, and purpose of 
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OF BOOKS 


The ESSENTIALS in Fifteen Minutes a Day 


The free book offered below tells 
how Dr. Eliot from his lifetime of 


Send 


reading and study, forty years of it 
as president of Harvard, has selected 
a wasteless library for busy men and 
women. How he has put into his 
Five-Foot Shelf the “essentials of a 
liberal education,” and so arranged 
it with notes and reading courses 
that even fifteen minutes a day are 
enough. 

How, in a word, any thoughtful man 
or woman can now get, through 
pleasant reading, the knowledge of 
literature and life, the culture, the 
broad view-point which every uni- 
versity strives to give. 

“For me," wrote one man who had 
sent in the coupon, "your little free 
book meant a big step forward, and 
it showed me besides the way to a 
vast new world of pleasure." 


Every reader of The American Maga- 
zine is invited to have a copy of this 
handsome and entertaining little 
book. It is free, will be sent by mail, 
and involves no obligation of any 
sort. Merely clip the coupon and 
mail it to-day. $ 


P. F. Collier & Son Company 
Publishers of Good Books Since 1875 
New York 


for this 


FREE booklet which gives 


Dr. Eliot's own plan 
of reading 
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intense application would shortly have 
brought a reward. It did not. The 
seniority rule was in force to a large 
extent, and whether Alexander knew his 
work or just knew the motions made no 
difference in his position. He kept on, 
however, both because he liked the work 
and because he felt perfectly certain that 
sometime his work would count. 

For nearly fifteen years he kept on, 
getting only moderate annual increases of 
salary and slight advancements in title. 
He was a bank clerk, and nothing more. 
He did once apply for the management 
of a department, but seniority ruled and 
he did not get the place. He was disap- 
pointed, but not disgruntled. It was the 
only promotion he ever asked for. 

In 1899, fifteen years after his entry, he 
got his first real title and authority. He 
was appointed assistant cashier and chief 
clerk. As chief clerk, he had the practical 
management of the bank in his charge— 
he was the man who had to see that things 
got done. He had been seeing how things 
were done for years and he very quickly 
mastered his new duties. Within a little 
time he was a clearing house for bank in- 
formation; and the senior officers, without 
realizing it, depended largely upon his 
knowledge ot affairs. 


IN 1907 he had been working twenty-two 
years in the bank and still was earning 
less than five thousand dollars a year. The 
way ahead seemed slower than he liked. 
At this point the American Express Com- 

any offered him the office of treasurer. 

e hesitated—he did not want to leave 
the bank. But finally he accepted. 

Then the bank found out how much 
they really had depended on him, and in 
nine months they got him back again, 
this time as a vice president. In three 
years he was president. 

This, it will be noted, is a record of slow, 
steady progression. Having started early, 
Mr. Alexander was only forty-six when he 
became president, in spite of the fact that 
he had, except for the nine months’ ab- 
sence, been twenty-six years with the 
bank. 

“Tt is best for a man to make an early 
start," said Mr. Alexander; “for, although 
it may have been temporarily forgotten 
during the past few years, sound banking 
and sound business are not the result of 
chance, and no amount of natural ability 
will take the place of an all-around ex- 
perience. The difficulties of many new 
corporations are not the result of inca- 

acity but of inexperience. The managers 
have not had the opportunity to learn 
more than one way of meeting a situation. 
We must have studied, but, also, we must 
have applied our knowledge. A surgeon 
just graduated may be a skillful operator; 

ut until he has performed a large number 
of operations he cannot know himself and 
know conditions sufficiently to meet any 
situation that may arise. It is the same 
with business. ` 

“Take banking. Itis not conducted by 
guesswork nor can it be achieved by super- 
ficial knowledge of the subject. To win 
advancement it is not enough to be pro- 
ficient in bookkeeping, accountancy, and 
the limited phases of the routine work 
necessary in banking transactions. If a 
bank employee devotes himself solely to 
his routine duties, no matter how con- 
scientious his services may be, he cannot 


visualize himself or his work in their true 


imnortance in banking. Neither can he | 
see clearly his own opportunities for | 


advancement. He will have neither the 
rounded ability nor the vision necessary 
to advance. 

“The opportunity for advancement, 
for the application of special knowledge, 
grows greater every day. When I became 
president of this bank we had roughly one 
officer to each thirty-eight clerks; now we 
have one officer to about each thirty 
clerks. That is an enormous enlargement 
of opportunity within eleven years. Just 
think of the odds! 

“On the other hand, the larger organi- 
zations do make it more difficult for a 
good man to have his merit discovered. 
There is no doubt about that. 

“The initial difficulty every ambitious 
young man must overcome is to make his 
presence felt—to make an impression 
upon those higher up, to stand out from 
the rank and file. Ínstitutions are now 
so large that it is extremely difficult for 
executives to keep sufficiently close to 
members of the force to be able to spot 
unusual talent and to give it full oppor- 
tunity to develop. I wish that it were 
otherwise, for we need all the talent that 
we can find. So one of the things the 
young man has to think about is to attract 
the right kind of attention to himself. 

“One hears of many schemes and short 
cuts, but I never have known any that 
were worth while. I am sure there is no 
magical method of attracting attention 
overnight. The only way is the good, old- 
fashioned way of doing the job at hand 
better than it has ever been done before, 
and studying industriously, so as to 
qualify for duties which require thorough 
training and clear thinking. 

I cannot too greatly emphasize the 
necessity for mastery. That is not an old- 
fashioned idea. We need more knowledge 
every day. The successful man of to-day 
has to have more absolute knowledge than 
he ever before needed. It is perfectly 
impossible to know too much or to have 
too much experience. The rule-of-thumb 
days have passed. 


“AND also have passed the days—if there 

were such days—when clean living 
was not also a necessity. .I mean clean 
living throughout—both on the physical 
side and on the mental side of one's life. 
They are essential to sound character. 
Unless we are physically fit, we cannot 
have that clearness of vision, alertness of 
thought, quickness of grasp, and continu- 
ous energy in performing our duties 
which contribute to form reliability in the 
proper discharge of work. 

“Because they realize these facts, 
modern business organizations give much 
attention to the physical well-being of 
their employees, and will admit into 
service only those who are physically fit, 
and it will strive to keep them fit. 

“Summing up the large qualities that I 
have seen through the years as making 
for success, they are not new. But then 
there is also, nothing new about success! 
The qualities I think necessary for attain- 
ing great success are initiative and imagi- 
nation, combined with industry, patience, 
and correctness in deportment and in 
habits of mind, as well as full appreciation 
of the importance of the duties being 
performed." 


Are YOU Only 
61% Efficient 
In ENGLISH? 


T IS an astonishing fact that 

nearly every man and wom- 
an is only 61% efficient in 
English. The reason for this is 
simple enough. We have been 
taught Englishinan antiquated, 
cumbersome way that called for 
a knowledge of hundreds of 
rules, and the hundreds of ex- 
ceptions to these rules. It is no 
wonder that most of us never 
fully acquired a perfect mastery 
of English. 

But Sherwin Cody, acknowl- 
edged to be the foremost teacher of English in this 
country, discovered a remarkable new method that 
makes good English easy. He has swept away every 
troublesome rule; he has wiped out every monotonous, 
hateful exercise and practice-lesson. Instead, he de- 
veloped a new method which is so simple that you can 
learn the principles of proper English in fifteen min- 
utes a day. 


Sherwin Cody's 100% 
Self-Correcting Method 


Sherwin Cody's remarkable invention corrects 
your mistakes the instant they are made. For exam- 
ple, in his first lesson, in one column he has printed 
twenty-five of the most commonly misspelled words. 
In a second column you re-write these words as you 
believe them to be correct. Then you turn the page 
and see how many errors you have made. The next 
evening, or whenever you find a few seconds to spare, 
you re-write these words in a third column. There, 
right before your eyes, you can see your improvement. 

Nothing could be simpler; nothing could teach you 
any faster; and this repetition of doing things until 
they are right soon develops the habit of speaking and 
writing effective English. Best of all, this instruction 
sticks! You cannot forget. Once Sherwin Cody 
| teaches you the proper construction of sentences, the 
proper pronunciation of words, correct punctuation, 
and correct diction, you will always speak and write 
that way. 


Your English Reveals You 


Does qoe English help or hurt you? Do you 
write and speak correctly or do your errors reveal and 
handicap you? Every time you talk, every time you 
write, you show what you are? When you use the 
wrong word, when you mispronounce a word, when 
you punetuate incorrectly, when you use flat, ordinary 
words, you handicap yourself enormously. Words 
are the driving, compelling force in business. Ideas 
cannot be expressed except in words. An unusual 
command of Iinglish enables you to present your ideas 
clearly, forcefully, convincingly. Your English is the 
weapon you use every day to help you improve your 
business or social position. If it is correct it elps 
you. If incorrect it hurts you more than you will 
ever know, for people are too polite to tell you about 
your mistakes. 


FREE BOOK Will Amaze You 


We have prepared a new booklet that explains Mr. 
Cody's remarkable device in greater detail than is 
possible here. Certainly you are interested in riddin 

ourself of the mistakes you make in English. Sen 
or this booklet at once. It will explain how you can 
quickly improve your English. 

Simply send the coupon below, or a post card, and 
we will send you the booklet by return mail. No 
obligation. Do it now, so you will not forget. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
912 Searle Bldg. Rochester, New York 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 

912 Searle Building, Rochester, New York 
Please send me your new Free Book “H to Speak 
and Write Masterly English.” iix Midi ioc 
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The great national need today is the 
ability to relax and relieve tension. 
Every man, woman and child should 
relax at least 15 minutes each day. 


Just Push the Button 


This famous ‘‘Push-the-Button” chair 
encourages restful relaxation. You 
sink into it gratefully. Pull out the 
Disappearing Leg Rest — Push the 
famous ‘‘Push Button’’—and recline 
to the position of perfect rest. Release 
the button and the back locks. No 
strain—to any position. Just ‘Push 
the Button’’—a patented and exclu- 
sive Royal feature. 

Modern or period designs—oak or 
mahogany finish—tapestry, fine 
leather, velour or fabricated leather 
coverings. Prices moderate. Fully 
guaranteed. See a demonstration at 


your dealer’s. Attractive Booklet sent 
free upon request. 


Royal Easy Chair Company 
Sturgis, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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FIRST PRIZE 


The Anonymous Letter 


HEN I was a senior in college, I 

received an anonymous letter. 

It was an ugly and threatening 
letter, which reproached me bitterly and 
acidly for keeping the writer out of my 
fraternity—of which | was president. - 

I had kept no one out of the fraternity, 
yet the letter made me unhappy. Years 
after, going through my old things I found 
it, and recalled with a smile the unhappi- 
ness it had caused me. I noticed again that 
it was beautifully written, in a clear and 
regular hand. Very shortly afterward I 


attended an important meeting of school ` 


officials and teachers. 

It happened that during meetings I sat 
beside another teacher, a woman of some 
prominence and of a brilliant mind. I had 
been told that she was no friend of mine. 

In the course of the day I was attracted 
by the notes this woman wrote. 

“Your penmanship is remarkable," I 
said. 

“I think myself that I write a beautiful 
hand. But I missed my calling. I should 
have been a blackmailer or a forger. I 
could have done bogus checks or untrace- 
able anonymous letters. Look!" 

Rapidly she imitated a list of our signa- 
tures, and then began a series of varia- 
tions, ending with a shaded one of her 
own fine copper-plate. 

“Nobody would ever guess that I did 
that one," she said. 

"No," I agreed, but gasped, for I 
recognized in it the unusual script of the 
anonymous letter I had received so many 
years before. 'H. G. E. 


SECOND PRIZE 


The Idol Had Feet of Clay 
E MET Mr. L while staying 


at a small hotel in a little Pennsyl- 
vania mining town. The other guests, 
dull, slow-witted men, born and bred to 
small-town life, made Mr. L scintil- 
late by comparison. From the first eve- 
nirig we spent with him he regaled us with 
stories of his life. He told of his boyhood 
spent in London, his young-manhood at 
Oxford! In the most convincing manner 
he described his travels in China and 
Japan and France and Spain. And we, 
who had scarcely been out of Pennsyl- 
vania, listened spellbound. Several times 
I was a little skeptical of his stories, but 
when I tried to trap him he was invariably 
correct. 
One night the boys and girls of the 
hotel were giving a party, and as it was 
entirely a young-folks affair Mr. L 


Stars of Popular Music 
Play the Conn 


What greater proof of superiority 
than the fact that these artists and 
their orchestras all use Conn 'in- 
struments? Yet these are only a 
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= beauty of their music. 
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Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you can do with 
it. Many cartoonists and illustra- 
tors earning $30.00 to $200.00 or 
more per week were trained by my 
personal individual lessons by mail. 
Landon Picture Charts make origi- 
nal drawing easy to learn. Send sketch 
with 6c in stamps for sample Picture 
Chart, long list of successful students, 
and evidence of what you can accom- 
plish. Please state age. 
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1446 National Bidg., Cleveland, O. 
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OLD COINS Large Fall selling catalogue 

of coins for sale, free. Cat- 
alogue quoting prices paid for coins, ten cents. 
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Founded 1842. Standard College Courses:‘for Bach- 
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sion by certificate and examination. 290 students. 
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S BECOME AN EXPERT 


TENOGRAPHER 


AND SPEED TYPIST 


A profession that offers men and women rich rewards, fascinating 
work, big pay, and opens the way for promotion to high executive 
positions paying $50 to $100 a week and up. Many of America's bix- 
gest business men and women got their start because they mastered 
stenography. Demand for expert stenographers and typists always 
exceeds the supply at salaries of from to $50 a week. The Tulloss 
New Way es you an expert, one who can start in at a large «alarv. 
Complete course ín shorthand and writing, new principles, insures 
socer ipnal speed and accuracy, You can write shorthand the new 
wy 125 to 160 words a minute. You can typewrite 80 to 100 words a 
minute and with this speed accuracy and ease of operation -no 
fatigue as with the old way. Remarkable methods—remarkable results. 
You learn faster the Tulloss New Way. No previous stenographic 
schooling necessary. Train at home during your spare time. Only 
about half usual cost—you will become a far more efficient stenogra 

pher—worth more money than the average right from the start. If al 

ready a stenographer younevertheless need New Way training in speed 
typewriting, for no matter how good you are in shorthand, you can 
never expect the high salaried position until you get speed, real speed 
and accuracy on a typewriter. Quickly acquired in ten easy lessons. 
Will send Ree free our amazing book, ‘*How to Be a Big Man's Right 
Hand.” It tells how business men choose their private secretaries, 
how they advance them to executive positions. Send postal or letter 
and indicate whether you are interested in the complete stenography 
course or simply speed typewriting. No obligation—write today. 
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Guide-Posts 
To Success 
To the young man just starting his 
business struggles, books offer the safest 
guide-posts to the better things of life. 
'To the older man, they furnish the 
earned happiness and recreation that 
make more fruitful his declining years. 
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Conveniently and attractively preserve 
your favorite volumes. Each section 
is a solid piece of furniture—complete 
in itself—dustproof and mechanically 
perfect in every detail. Designed to 
grow, Globe-Wernicke Sectional Book- 
cases are built to endure. Give a Globe- 
Wernicke Bookcase this Christmas. 
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Become a Nurse 


I Y training at home through our 
correspondence course. 

Twenty years of success—12,000 

Graduates Earning $18 to $30 
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A Course of Forty Lessons, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 
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declined his invitation. We were dancing 
to phonograph music and I, to help the 
party along, suggested that I give the 
crowd a new brand of music. I selected 
an old record and bored a hole in it about 
an inch off the center. Of course this 
ruins the record, and the playing of it is 
not very good for the machine, either; but 
we were out for fun. When we started the 
record on the machine the result was ear- 
splitting—a raucous, grating noise which 


nevertheless pleased the crowd of noisy | 


youngsters. 


The next day Mr. L 


entered the 


parlor just as a young friend of mine was | 


putting on my doctored record. He 
started the motor, and as the horrible 
noise burst forth my friend turned to Mr. 
L and asked, “How do you like our 
new record? It’s Chinese music, and has 
just been introduced in this country.” 

“I believe you are mistaken," Mr. 
L courteously answered, “as I 
happen to know that Chinese records 
were introduced in this country ten years 
ago, and the record you are now playing 
was among the first successes.’ 

My doubts were vindicated, our idol 
had feet of clay. C. W. F. 


THIRD PRIZE 


The Brother 
Who “Didn’t Care” 


I OFTEN wondered how it would feel to 
have a real brother, one who took an 
interest in me. True, I had a brother, two 
years older than myself, but he hardly 
knew I existed. All through high school 
he and I had different interests and 
friends. I felt he cared nothing for me. 

He had been in college two years before 
my time came to go. During the summer 
preceding both of us worked hard, for 
we needed money to pay our way. I worked 
up to the last minute. I had just enough 
to get through on. I could not buy the 
things he had, and knew from his talk 
every man in dormitories ought to have— 
a watch, a sweater, a bathrobe. 

When we reached college I found that 
he had engaged a room for me, and that 
I was not to room with him. 

I sat down on my trunk, disconsolate, 
homesick. At last I began to unpack. 
My first thought was that the wrong 
trunk had been sent to my room, for there 
was a large package which didn't belong 
to me. 

"Then, I saw it was intended for me—it 
wasa present from my brother! 1 opened 
it with trembling fingers. I had never 
mentioned to him that I needed anything. 
I was too proud for that. And yet here 
they all were—a watch, a sweater, a bath- 
robe. 

l went to his room. I didn't feel home- 
sick any more. I wanted to make a speech, 
for now I remembered that all through 
high-school days things had come my 
way—things I attributed to chance. 

He looked at me with a little grin 
tucked away in the corner of his eyes. 
Now I knew I had seen that grin before. 
“That’s all right," he said, and turned 
away and picked up a book. He had 
given himself away, at last. He cared. 

N. H. S. 


COURSE IN 
TWO YEARS 


You Want to Earn 
. 
Big Money! 

And you will not be satisfied un- 
less you earn steady promotion. 
But are you prepared for the job 
ahead of you? Do you measure up 
to the standard that insures success? 
For a more responsible position a 
fairly good education is necessary. To . 
write a sensible business letter, to 
prepare estimates, to figure cost and 
to compute interest, you must have a 
certain amount of preparation. All 
this you must be able to do before you 
will earn promotion. 


Many business houses hire no men 
whose general knowledge is not equal to a 
high school course. Why? Because big business 
refuses to burden itself with men who are 
barred from promotion by the lack of ele- 
mentary education. 


Can You Qualify for 


a Better Position? 


We have a plan whereby you can. We 
can give you a complete but simplified high 
school course in two years, giving you all the 
essentials that form the foundation of practi- 
cal business. It will prepare you to hold your 
own where competition is keen and exacting. 
Do not doubt your ability, but make up your 
mind to it and you will soon have the require- 
ments that will bring you success and big 
money. YOU CAN DO IT. 

Let us show you how to get on the 
road to success. It will not cost you a single 
working hour. We are so sure of being able 
to help you that we will cheerfully return to 
you, at the end of ten lessons, every cent you 
sent us if you are not absolutely satisfied. What 
fairer offer can we make you? Write today. 
It costs you nothing but a stamp. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-91, Drexel Ave&& 58th St., Chicago 
€ ua oe em KANE ITE 


(American School; 


Dept. H-91, Chicago, ! 
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.... Shop Superintendent 
$3,000 to $7,000 @ 
...Employment Manager 
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«Steam Engineer e 
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oreman's Course f 
$2,000 to $4,000 
Sanitary Engineer 
$2,000 to $5,000 


countant $7,000 to $15,000 apre 
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-. Telegraph Engineer 
$2,500 to $5,000 
---High School Graduate 
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-..Fire Insurance Expert 
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$4,000 to $10,000 
-General Education 
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These Cigars Won't 
Cost You a Cent if 
YouDon't Like Them 


With the average smoker, the matter of 
liking or not liking a cigar is not a matter 
of price. It’s a matter of 
taste. A man gets used to a 
certain cigar and prefers it to 
others costing double the 
price. 

Taking that fact into con- 
sideration, we make cigars 
that thousands of men like— 
not because of the price, but 
because of the cigar. 

Incidentally in selling them 
by the box direct to consum- 
ers, we reduce the cost to 
one handling and one profit. 
That means we can sell you 
cigars at 8c by the box that 
would otherwise cost you up 
to 15c each. 

We employ only skilled 
adult cigar makers. And 
every cigar is hand-made. 

Our El Nelsor is a 434-inch 
cigar—all long Havana and 
Porto Rico filler. Genuine 
Sumatra leaf wrapper. 

Here's our offer: Let us 
send you a box of 50 cigars, 
postage prepaid, now. Smoke 
ten at our risk. If after 
smoking ten cigars you decide 
the box isn't worth $4.00, 
return the 40 unsmoked cigars 
within ten days and we will 
consider the incident closed. 
You risk nothing. 

In ordering, please use 
your letterhead or give ref- 
erence. Also tell us whether 
you prefer mild, medium, or 
strong cigars. 

We make séveral other 
brands, including clear Ha- 
vana cigars, which you can 
also order for trial first. 
Send for our catalog. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 
29 Bank Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NENNEN Save fuel, food xS] (89 
time—quit sta inding over hot 


cook stoves. 
direct- 
, toyou 
) price 
on a 


Shivers’ 
Et Nelsor 
EXACT 


SIZE 
AND 
SHAPE 


Take advantage of this low 
Fireless 
COOKER 


Aluminum lined—genuine Wear-Ever A'umi- 
num utensils. Roasts, bakes, fries, steams, 
stews. Highest grade cooker on market. 
Write today. Ask for FreeHome. e Science Book. 
Wm. Campbell Co., Dept. 


100 to 15i 
words a 1 w pi dictatio: “4 
first week. Also Typewriting, eping and Commercial Law. 
Send today for Catalog and Money Back Guarantee, 
CHICAGO HOME STUDY SCHOOLS 
801 Reaper Block 


Finish this Sketch! 


Boyd —the Wonderful, New, eor Syste "m. 


Chicago, II. 


‘ You don't have to be a genius. If you 
have that liking for drawing you may 
have in you the making of a successful 

p illustrator or cartoonist. Write today 


for your free copy of **A Road to Bigger 

Things,” telling how America's greatest 

illustrators and cartoonists will help you 

develop your talent profitably. 
FEDERAL SCHOOLS, INC. 

1125 Federal Schools Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Narrow Escapes of a 


Great Bridge Builder 


(Continued from page 13) 


the river did run the way he said it did, 
we wanted to know about it as one of the 
most extraordinary phenomena on record. 

“He followed my instructions, but 
with the same result as before. The water 
along the north bank was still four feet 
higher than along the south bank. I be- 
lieve in letting men persuade themselves, 
so I offered a further suggestion. 

***Go to the north bank of the river,’ I 
said, ‘and take your measurements from 
there toward the south bank.’ 

"Previously he had done it the other 
way round. 

“A little later he came to me, having 
followed my suggestion, and admitted 
that natural laws were still in operation. 
The water was not four feet higher along 
the north bank. 

“Sometimes it may seem simpler to be 
inaccurate than to go to the bother of 
getting a thing exactly right. And it may 
be simpler, if a man does not look beyond 
his immediate job, as most of the inac- 
curate people in the world do not. But I 
have often thought that it would certainly 
be a blessing, and a considerable deterrent 
to further inaccuracy, if everybody had 
to correct, to the bitter conclusion, every 
preventable error due to his carelessness. 
I is truly surprising how far-reaching the 
consequences sometimes are. 


MODPJES KI was chief draftsman of the 
first bridge that was built across the 
Mississippi River at Memphis. At that 
time he did not dream that later he would 
himself direct the building of another 
bridge across the river only a few hundred 
rods from the first; but it was just about 
twenty years after he was draftsman for 
the first bridge that he was chosen chief 
engineer of the second one. 

The Mississippi is deep and wide at 
Memphis, and occasionally it rises in 
flood with surprising rapidity. While the 
Harahan Bridge (the one which Modjeski 
himself built) was under construction, the 
river suddenly began to rise. As is always 
the case, it brought a great deal of drift 
along with it. 

The bridge was still far from finished. 
One span was virtually completed, but it 
had not yet been fastened to the perma- 
nent piers. It was still resting on the 

*false work," which was merely a series 
of heavy wooden timbers and crossbeams 
designed to support the weight of the 


| span during construction, and to be 


knocked out as soon as the span was 
fastened to the „permanent piers. 

At the water’s edge the timbers of the 
false work made a close network. They 
caught the drift in the rising river and 
held it, forming a sort of dam, over which 
the water poured with powerful force. 
The weight of the drift, coupled with the 
force of the water, made a pressure far 
greater than the timbers of the false work 
had been designed to stand. If they gave 
way, there was certain to go with them 
about a million dollars’ worth of bridge. 
Tugs were employed to pull the drift 


A Good Bookcase 
for the price of a good book! 


| eee d 


LOWER 5 


30% than others 


ON APPROVAL—DIRECT TO USER 


IT GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Made for and universally used in the finest homes and offices 
throughout the country. Made in sections of different sizes 
combining utility, economy and attractive appearance. 
Fitted with felt-cushioned, dust-proof doors. Method of 
interlocking concealed—no unsightly metal bands exposed. 
Style shown above is beautifully finished in SOLID OAK 
with non-binding, disappearing glassdoors. Other 
styles, with and without doors, in different grades and finishes, 
all at very reasonable prices, shown in our catalog. Shipped 
direct from factory ON APPROVAL, at a considerable 
saving TO YOU. Write for new catalog No. 6. 


The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Mfg. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 


OLLOW Tile is the lowest 
priced fireproof material on 
i thio market, R Your home, built 
of it, will cost only cent more 
than if you used Nr 


And it will be fresh and new 25 years 
longer, and have greater salability. 


Owners find that Hollow Tile homes need 
less upkeep, enjoy lower fire insurance rates, 
and call for little paint. They are warm in 
winter and cool in summer. 


Send for our newly printed Home Book, 
which pictures many beautiful, economical 
house plans, and tells how to buy lot, finance 
work, let contracts, etc. Yours, free, with 
our compliments, for the asking.’ 


THE HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 
ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 3712, Conway Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


HOLLOW TILE 


The Most Economical Form of Permanent 
Construction 
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A Present 
you'll enjoy giving! 


Say “Merry Christmas” with 
a Simmons Watch Chain. It 
will raise that happy Christmas 
smile you're so anxious to see. 


It's a pleasure to give so beauti- 
ful a gift. Perfection is in every 
link. And you'll be surprised at 
the moderate cost of Simmons 
Watch Chains. Their solid gold 
surface is worked over less ex- 
pensive metal by the exclusive 
Simmons process which insures 
durability. 

Have your jeweler show you 
the Simmons patterns. See the 
variety and smartness of the 
new green and white effects. 
Simmons Watch Chains make a 
really worth-while gift. 


R. F. Simmons Company, Attleboro, Mass. 


R. F. Simmons Company of Canada, Ltd. 
95-97 King Street, E., Toronto 


SIMMONS 


TRAV Pes 


CHAINS 


YouCanFarn 
Big Money 


with this new 


Machine! 


Beginright. Make a 
money from very 

start. $500 month low estimate. Many earning 
more. Hargan of Ill. ran $20,000.00 last year. 
Fetzer Bros. Pa. made clear profit of $3,500.00 
during first year. Spring City Tire Co. expect ff 
1921 total business to reach $50,000.00. Ram- 
say, N. D. working alone cleared $441.56 in one 
month. 
And so 


and this f 
on. It's | 


/ new mA 
: chine that 
does the trick. Get Into profitable business on sound 
footing. Learn advanced methods. Old ideas are 
obsolete. We teach up-to-date Systems, Tell you 
how to do better and faster work. Learn right in 
ne own home or come to my big Indianapolis or 
nch schools. I go further. equip shops com- ff 
plete. This new, modern machine tremendous mon- 
ey-maker. Has wonderful capacity for rebuilding and re- [i 

pairing casings and tubes. Puts you in position to handle all 
classes of work. Splendid work {t does, quickly builds trade 
holds customers. Start like others have done. Tucker, 
|. runs bi h as $127.90 weekly single handed. Mitchel, 
. says "Record day was 360,00."" Send coupon for 
FA u Corwan FEM x by potap pall. Tells 
w you want to . § d to 

Se Talt." dand coupon tom pene 1'1l help you 
M. Haywood, Pres. 


Haywood Tire & Equipment Co., BD 
618 Capitol Ave, z 
Indianapolis, Ind. = z Haywood Tire 
po] & Equipment Co. 
g z 618 Capitol Ave. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Please send me your book telling how 
I can start in profitable business. 
Name _ 


Address _ 


away, but it accumulated faster than it 
could be removed. 

This was an emergency that had noth- 
ing to do with anybody’s negligence or 
inaccuracy. It was simply nature against 
man. 


To have attempted to anchor the bridge | 


span to the permanent piers in the usual 
way would have taken a long time. Be- 
fore the job could have been finished, not 
only the false work, but the bridge itself 
would probably have been swept away. 
Modjeski ordered the workmen to stop 
what they were doing and all hands were 
put to work bolting the span to the piers. 
While the waters roared and eddied and 
pounded against the false work under 
their feet, they worked from the first light 
in the morning untilas late at night as they 
could see, and on Sunday too, putting 


bolts into the rivet holes and screwing on 


the nuts. 

When the last bolt was in place, they 
sat back to see what would happen. 
There was nothing more they could do. 
They did not have long to wait. The drift 
had weakened the timbers by its steady 
pounding and increasing pressure, and at 
last a section of this false work gave way 
with a crash, the drift and water driving 
through the gap. 

But the bridge span held. 


AFTER their days of anxious work, the 
builders knew that the rest of the false 
work might go; but it would go without 
the bridge. 

“There is only one kind of man who 
can do anything with distinguished suc- 
cess," says Modjeski; “he is the man who 
does the thing he has to do: does it, even if 
he has to stand on his head and turn around 
like a top in order to finish it. He lets no 
difficulties stand in his way. 

“One of my right-hand men is a gradu- 
ate engineer who came to me a number of 
years ago. He is the sort I have been 
describing. 

“*T want information on such and such 
a bridge, I say to him. 

** Very well,’ he replies. 
cae that; nothing more. , 

“He does not ask any useless questions. 
He does not inquire whether I want to 
know this or that or the other thing. He 
does not ask me where to go to get the 
information. He just goes ahead and gets it. 

“Within two days, we will say, he lays 
on my desk a complete report, giving me 
even more information than I expected. 
He has gone to the libraries on his own 
initiative and digested articles from maga- 
zines and newspapers and reports, and 
chapters from books. I have a complete 


story. 

“Men who tackle jobs in that way do 
the little things well; and the big things 
too. I think itis all a matter of mental 
attitude; perhaps it is a habit, the opposite 
of laziness. 

‘Another thing: I like two-fisted men 
who stand upon their feet and tell me their 
opinions, whether they happen to coin- 
cide with my own or not. But if we dis- 
agree on a matter, and we thresh it 
through to a decision opposed to his 
opinion, I consider a man disloyal if he is 
then so unenthusiastic about the decision 
that he carries on his part of the work 
half-heartedly; just as Lis consider 
myself disloyal to him if his opinion had 


6€ 99 
I Got the Job! 

“TIm to be Manager of my Department 
starting Monday. The boss sáid he had 
been watching all the men. When he 
found I had been studying at home with 
the International Correspondence 'Schools 
he knew I had the right stuff in me— 
that I was bound to make good. Now we 
can move over to that house on Oakland 
Avenue and you can have a maid and 
take things easy. I tell you, Nell, taking 
that course with the I. C. S. was the best 
thing I ever did." 

Spare-time study with the I. C. S. is winning 
romotions for thousands of men and bringing 
harpia to thousands of homes all over the world. 
In offices, shops, stores, mines, mills and on railroads, 
I. C. S. trained men are stepping up to big jobs over 

1 


the heads of older men, past those whose only 
qualification is long service. 


There is a Job Ahead of YOU 


Some man is going to be picked for it. The boss 
can't take chances. When he selects the one to hold 
it he is going tq choose a trained man with sound, 
practical knowledge of the work. Get busy right 
now and put yourself in line for that promotion. 
You can do it in spare time in your own home 
through the I. C. S., just as nearly two million men 
and women have done in the last 30 years, just as 
more than 130,000 men are doing today. 

The first step these men took was to mark and 
mail this coupon. Make your start the same way! 
-—— — ee — — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — — — 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

BOX 748o-B SCRANTON, PA. 

Without cost or obligation, please explain how I can 


qualify for the position, or in the subject before which I 
have marked an X in the list below:— 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Eleetric Lighting and Rys. SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Wiring ADVERTISING 
Telegraph Engineer C] Railroad Positions 
Telephone Work ILLUSTRATING 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER Show Card andSign Peg. 
Mechanieal Draftsman Cartooning 


Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 

Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENG'R 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
ARCHITECT 


Private Secretary 
Business Correspondent 
BOOKKEEPER 
tenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 


Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 


Concrete Builder AUTOMOBILES 
Structural Engineer Railway Mail Clerk 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Mathematics 
Sheet Metal Worker Navigation 
extile Overseer or Supt. AGRICULTURE 
CHEMIST Poultry Spanish 
Pharmacy Banking Teacher 
Name 
Street Nr 
and No. 
City. State 


ment; our methods endorsed by lead- 
ing hotels everywhere. Write for 
FREE BOOK, '*Your Big Opportu- 
nity." 

Lewis Hotel Trainin 
Room 1414 


School 
Washington, D. C. 


nified, exclusive profession. Little 
X) incomes for experts, Easy by our method, 
Est 1916. Assistance extended to students and graduates. Write for details, 


American Landscape School, 12B, Newark, New York 
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Unity of American Banking 


The basic strength of our financial structure rests 
in the thousands of local banks which constitute the 
first line of American banking. Such a bank is a 
bond of union between its own community and world 
markets. It provides a safe and orderly process for 
collections and payments, whether local, national or 

international It has access to national credit re- 
sources requisite for local needs and in turn merges 
the surplus of its community into the national pool 
of capital. 


By the very nature of its purpose your bank is 
vitally interested in and essential to your financial 
welfare. Its success depends on yours; your prob- 
lems are the problems of your bank. It ünderstands 
your business—its needs and opportunities. 


The collective power of these local banks focuses 
in another sort of bank which serves the country asa 
whole, supplementing rather than competing with 
local banks. The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York, an example of such a bank, operates on a 
world-wide basis, maintaining relations with the great 
banks of foreign countries and representing local 
banks in matters outside of their fields. 


By reason of its vast resources this bank of national 
scope is able to serve those great industries whose 
credit needs are beyond the legal loaning capacity 
of local banks. 


Thus, American banking constitutes a finely bal- 
anced, highly efficient machine adequate to the needs 
of business, whether large or small, national or 
international. 


The National Bank of Commerce in New York is 
in the broadest sense a national and international 
commercial bank. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 


won the decision and I then adopted it in 
the same grudging spirit. 

“In my own work I never stop to con- 
sider how tomen a problem may be. On 
the contrary, I try to see it at its simplest. 
I strive to get, as soon as possible, to the 
fundamentals; for I know that, once they 
are grasped, the details can be built up 
one y one to fit into the general plan. 

“There is in every problem what may 
be called a central theme, or principle. 
Unless this theme or principle is grasped 
clearly at the start, every subsequent 
attempt to solve the details of the problem 
is undertaken blindly. You may, indeed, 
happen to stumble on the solution. But 
a man works to a purpose only when he 
thoroughly Undenitando: what his job is 
all about, and why he is doing it at all." 


MPODIESKI has many notable achieve- 


ments behind him. But some of the 
hardest are still ahead. For example he is 
now at work, as chairman of a commission 
of three, on what—when it is completed— 
will be the longest suspension bridge in 
the world. It will connect Philadelphia 
and Camden, and will have a clear span of 
1,750 feet, which is only fifty feet less than 
the cantilevér span of the Quebec Bridge. 

Again, there is at present a large 
single-track railroad bridge over the 
Ohio River, which must be converted into 
a double-track bridge. The work must 
all be done under traffic, since trains can- 
not be interrupted so much as a single day. 
The grade has to be raised two feet. In 
addition, the Government will not allow 
any false work to be put in which might 
interfere with river traffic. 

These are some of the conditions. 

As the work proceeds, of course new 
weight is being added constantly to the 
structure. It requires extreme care in 
calculations to prevent the weight from 
becoming too great on any portion of the 
new spans while the change from the old to 
the new is being made. 

Accuracy and care plainly must be 
always present in such work. But Mod- 
jeski insists that he does not value these 
qualities so highly merely because he is a 
bridge builder, but that they must be 
part of the equipment of every man who 
wishes to achieve distinction in any field. 


"DON'T Fear to Attempt a Thing 
Just Because It Looks Big," says 
Major General George W. Goethals, 
builder of the Panama Canal, in a 
remarkable interview next month by 
Samuel Crowther. General Goethals, 
who is now president of a New York 
firm of engineers and contractors, de- 
clares that a big job is simply made up 
of so many little jobs—and if you 
know how to multiply one by ten you 
can multiply it by one hundred. 


LEON ERROL, the famous comedian, 
who is one of the highest paid stars 
on the American stage, will tell you 
next month what it means to be a 
comic actor. No matter how much 
you may be suffering in body or mind, 
you must laugh and make others 
laugh with you, says Mr. Errol. The 
interview is by Mary B. Mullett. 
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Sensitiveness— And 


the Cure For It 


(Continued from page 27) 


Boasting is vulgar. But self-deprecia- 
tion is just as vulgar. The loud egotist 
is disgusting. The whining one is as bad. 
It is not a sign of modesty or humility to 
speak disparagingly of yourself. It is a 
sign of morbidity. The nastiest pride is 
* the pride that apes humility." 

* What, then, shall I do?" 

Nature intends your thoughts to flow 
out. When they reverse and flow in, 
Nature's law is broken, and then comes 
pain, which is her policeman. Your love, 
interest, attention, all are wholesome so 
long as they are directed toward objects 
outside of yourself. That is why science 
is so sound and sane. The scientist's 
attention is constantly poured out upon 
facts, laws, things not himself. And facts 
are healthful. 

Any part of you will get sore if you con- 
centrate your mind on it long enough. 
Think steadily about your finger, and it 
will begin to ache. Study your stomach 
carefully, and you will soon acquire in- 
digestion. Go to bothering about your 
liver, and it will strike. 


ERE are extracts from some other 
letters: 


I am a physical and moral coward. I know 
it, and have had it brought home to me time 
and time again. I have spent my life trying to 
gain that courage—and failed. The life of a 
coward, a man who cannot find the courage to 
do the thing which his conscience tells him he 
should do, is bound to be an evil one. 

I cannot believe that a God of mercy and 
love could leave a man in that condition with- 
out providing a lever by which he could raise 
himself to the level of self-respecting men. 
Perhaps you can help me, and the thousands 

like me, to find that lever. 

' I believe that the root of my type of fear 
lies in self-consciousness. I believe there are 
thousands like me. If you can point out a 
practical method whereby we self-conscious 
miserables may overcome this shortcoming— 
show us how to change our habits of thought 
so as to become like the majority of folk and 
have a normal amount of courage, you will be 
performing a truly God-given function. 


Another writes: 


I am nineteen years of age, well-built and of 
good appearance, but somehow sensitiveness 
gets the best of me, and I do not seem able to 
express myself well. I impress people un- 
favorably. I often wonder why I am left in the 
background at any gathering. Can you not 
give me some facts to help me? 


Here, then, is a list of “things to do.” 

1. Control your thoughts. Learn to 
think about what you choose. Learn to 
dodge, evade, and refuse disagreeable 
thoughts. This can be done by practice. 

2. Use your Mule Power. You may 
not have any strength of will. But every- 
body, even the meanest of creatures, the 
lowest order of intelligence, has Won't 
Power. 

3. Consider your sensitiveness as a 
part of your equipment, something to be 
used and developed, not as a misfortune. 

4. Avoid Self-pity. 

5. Never speak slightingly of yourself. 


For Business Men 
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as an escape 
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BANKERS 
TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 


Facts About 
“A-B-A” Cheques 


—universally used and ac- 
cepted 

—your countersignature in 
presence of acceptor iden- 
tifies you 

—safe to have on the person 
because they cannot be 
used until they have been 
countersigned by the origi- 
nal holder 

—safer than money, and fre- 

uently more convenient 

than Letters of Credit be- 
cause the bearer is less de- 
pendent on banking hours 

—issued by banks every- 
where in denominations of 
$10, $20, $50, and $100 

—compact, easy to carry, 
handy to use 
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Millions of dollars each year are needlessly 
lost because of the whisper— 


“I hear it is a good investment.” 


Through our 50 offices we “hear” thousands 
of such reports. Many are worthless. 


Hearsay offers a broad road to mis-investment 
and loss. 


To guide investors who want carefully weighed 
information, we maintain offices in the lead- 
ing cities of the country and 10,000 miles of 
private wires. 


Today, liberal returns may be had from well 
chosen securities. Look for them on our cur- 
rent list. Sent on request for AQ 170. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
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T Qy PUSHBUTTON KNIFE 
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Only by 
is a valuable FREE booklet which proves that the Kleiser Schrad 
Mail Course in Practical English and Mental Efficienc: race 
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| toward yourself. This is that 


6. Do nothing to break down your 
self-respect. Do all you can to build it up. 

7. Externalize. da out of yourself as 
much as possible. Forget self. 

8. Work hard at what interests you. 

9. Play hard at what amuses you. 

10. Don't go to bed until you get 


, sleepy. Get up when you wake up. 


II. Refuse to be offended by what is said 


| toor about you. People like to say cutting 
| things, and usually do not mean them. 


I2. Avoid antipathies, grudges, hates. 
Despise no living creature. These in- 
dulgences react upon yourself. Sourness 
toward others turns easily into sourness 
"root of 
bitterness," of which the wise man spoke, 
which “springing up may trouble you, 
and thereby many be defiled.” 

13. Practice, practice, practice! Believe 
this important fact: That feelings, quite 
as often as doings, can be improved and 
perfected by practice. The heart is per- 
fected by practice as well as the hand. 
You can learn, by practice, good feelings, 
as surely as you can learn good manners. 

14. Don't be discouraged. Never give 
up. Do a little every day. Never doubt 
your ability to change your disposition, 
so that it will be a source of pleasure and 
not of suffering. Every day, every week, 
every year, brings its accretion of poise 
and power. 

15. Do not read books, or go to see 
plays or moving pictures, which arouse 
morbid thoughts. Don’t feed spoiled 
grain into the hopper of your imagination. 

16. Avoid, as much as possible, de- 
pressing people, and those who wound and 
sting you. The world is wide: Keep away. 
"There's always another side of the street. 

17. And, finally, if you have a gloomy 
religion, get rid of it. There are plenty of 
cheerful religions to be had. Hear Robert 
Louis Stevenson: ‘‘Gentleness and cheer- 


` fulness, these come before morality; they 


are the perfect virtues." And again he 


| says: “If your morals are dreary, depend 
| upon it they are wrong. I do not say, 


ive them up,’ for they may be all you 
have; but conceal them like a vice, lest 
they should spoil the lives of better and 
simpler people.” 


| "WHAT I Learned in a Tarboro 
: Grocery" is told next month by 


David Pender, who is sole owner of a 
firm that operates seventy-five gro- 
cery stores in Norfolk, Virginia, and 
other nearby towns and cities. Mr. 
Pender was born in Tarboro, North 
Carolina; went to work when he was 


| seven years old, and spent twelve 


years in a Tarboro grocery store. 
There he laid the foundation of his 
future business success. 


"WHEN, Where, and How to Start in 
Business for Yourself" is explained 
next month by Joseph V. Stixrud, 
sales manager of the Chicago house of 
Butler Brothers, the largest wholesale 
jobbing firm in the country. Among 
other things, Mr. Stixrud will tell you 
the best age at which to begin; how 
much capital is necessary; the chief 


| causes of failure, and how folks like 


goods to be displayed. 


A Bull in a China Shop, by Royan Brown 


A Bull in a China 
Shop 


(Continued from page 31) 


Nan hardly heard him; when he released : 
her, she continued on to the Common. 
To think that he—that he was that kind! 
Hardly conscious of what she did she 
slipped to a seat beside the Frog Pond. 
Men passing by eyed her curiously, but 
she was unconscious of them. She cast a 
quick glance at the clock in the steeple 
of the Park Street Church. - 

"After one!" she murmured, aghast, 
and started forthwith for Endicott's. 


TUARUM 


The woman who works has no time to 
weep, at least during business hours. 
And, anyway, she had no intention of 
weeping, She— “Perhaps I can interest 
you in china tea sets," suggested the old 
gentleman, without malice. 

She glanced up and saw, not the bat- : 
tered hat nor his shabby overcoat, but his . 
face. A shrewd, keen face, yet kindly as 
he smiled at her. 

“Oh, excuse me,” she apologized. And, ' 
hardly realizing what she was saying, ' 
added, “I’m a little upset." 

“Young people often are," he observed. 
His eyes studied her an instant longer. 
Then, "Haven't you any tea sets that I 
could present to a bride with some degree 
of taste—something that wouldn't cause 
her to put poison in my tea the first time 
I called on her?" 


H's whimsicality was contagious; she 
smiled, if uncertainly. 

“Of course,” she said. “Over this 
way.... This is the set of a Thousand 
Wise Men. You can see their faces on 
the cup here.” 

She passed it to him. He held it, in the 
masculine way, gingerly, as if it were a 
baby. “How much is this set?" he asked. 

“It depends. Half a dozen cups and 
saucers would cost seventy-five dollars. 
If you wanted the whole service, and per- | 
haps matched plates, too—” 

‘It would cost much more,” he com- | 
mented dryly. He handed the cup back 
to her. «f wonder if a tea set is what I 
really want after all. Or perhaps I should | 
say, what she wants." | 

Mae, one may be sure, would have been 
on to that dodge. "'Four-flusher," would 
have been her inner comment. “He's 
gotten in too deep and is trying to back 
out without losing face." 

Nan, however, was—well, less experi- 

enced, perhaps. "'It depends upon what 
else she'll have for presents. If she has 
lots of other things, too, she'd adore a tea 
set." 
He seemed to turn this over in his mind. 
Then his eyes fell upon the set of sets, so 
regal that 1t had a glass case all to itself, 
like ceramics, in the Art Museum. 

* What's that one?" he asked. 

“Its a reproduction," said Nan. "Per- 
sian luster and underglaze color. There's , 
a plate like it at the Art Museum." 

She paused to stoop and open the case. 

“Do you go to the Art Museum often?” 

She booked up, surprised. > : 

“Why, I've been several times, al- | 


AURA 


though"—she blushed unaccountably— | L 
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“not lately. Being in the china depart- 
ment here, I was interested in knowing 
all I could about ceramics." 

“I begin to suspect you of ambitions,” 

he broke in. “What are they?” 
“‘Why—to be a buyer some day.” 
“To ‘a a buyer,” he repeated. Then, 
very deliberately, he added, “Does that 
preclude marriage? Or have you never 
considered that?” 

The quick color flooded her cheeks. Yet 
somehow she never thought of resenting 
the question. His hat was shabby and so 
vashi coat, but he had the head of an old 
Roman emperor. 

“Never!” she said; and if some people 
would'have wondered at the utter finality 
of her tone, the old gentleman apparently 
did not. 

He considered her briefly. 

“Im sorry," he said, yet there was a 
note of whimsicality in his voice. ''Be- 
cause a certain young man absolutely 
ruined my daily routine a while ago by 
bursting in on me with a wild tale that 
began with something about a peachblow 


EVEN as the house which was built upon a rock withstood the vase in the Art Museum and ended with 
wind and flood, so the memorial which is fashioned of ROCK a threat to go to New York and whip a 
OF AGES Granite defies the elements and counts the passing years certain editor within an inch of his life. 
as but minutes. HE PAUSED, expectantly. But Nan 
METHODS unknown to former generations surround the quarry- was beyond words. She could only 
ing of this everlasting, gray granite. Modern machinery . gaze at him, wide-eyed and bewildered. 
gives to ROCK OF AGES an impervious mirror-like polish that adds “He’s young and impetuous and rather 
character to its fine texture and color. foolish,” he resumed, in the same tone; 
J . “but he's my grandson and I'm sort of 
I? is America's finest monumental material. Quarries at Barre. fond of him. Just now he's seeing indigo 
A descriptive booklet on request. because he believes that somebody doesn't 


care a snap of her finger for him, else she'd 
BOUTWELL, MILNE @®. VARNUM COMPANY have trusted him, no matter what any- 
Quarriers x body said. But I persuaded him to stay 

Montpelier Vermont in the office while [ell investigated.” 


0 ficate of a tal selected by Nan struggled to find her voice. “Then 
ur cerlificale o) perfec- memori: P LEN; 
lion is your guarantee of you loday will be a true you re—you re 


: “T’m the eccentric old Bostonian, al- 
p mie e expression; of Vor: char- ways doing queer things,” heacknowledged. 


Then, his eyes searching hers as if he 
would see straight through them to her 
heart, he added, “Are you absolutely sure 
you don't want him, my dear? Because 
he seems absolutely sure he wants you.” 

Nan's eyes fell. ‘‘He—he should have 
told me," she murmured. 

"Tve admitted that he's young and 
foolish. And love made him a little worse 
than usual, that's all. He had a notion 
that if you knew just who he is—or per- 
haps I should say who I am—you'd be 
stand-offish, because—shall I tell you 
exactly what he said to me?” 

Nan managed to nod. 

*He said, 'I didn't have much chance, 
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“I want that—too," he said signifi- 
cantly. 

Mae missed the significance. Her jaw 
dropped open. 

“Too?” her thoughts echoed. ‘Well, 
for the love of Pete!" 

An elderly woman, who wished to see 
glazed teapots, kept her busy for the next 
twenty minutes. Then: 

“Well,” Mae demanded of Nan, “who 
was he? Croesus J. Midas himself?" 

“He wanted a tea set for a wedding 
present," said Nan evasively. 

“T’ll say so," acknowledged Mae. “But 
who'd 'a' thought that old coot had a 
nickel to his name. A thousand-dollar tea 
set! Some people cer-tainly have all the 
luck. What else did he buy?" 

Nan looked at her, perplexed. “What 
else?" 

“He said he wanted that, too. 
what are you blushing about?” 

From the elevator well came the sound 
of a door slid open and the elevator man’s 
husky baritone: ‘China, bathroom fix- 
tures, fireplace fixtures—” 

Nan, seeking escape, moved swiftly that 
way, and then, as swiftly, sought sanc- 
tuary behind one of those pillars which 
give salesladies chances to hide, like 
startled nymphs, from prospective pur- 
chasers. Only he wasn’t a prospective 
purchaser and he had already seen her. 

“Nan!” he cried, breathlessly—any- 
body who covers the ground between the 
Ames Building and Endicott’s as swiftly 
as he had cannot be other than breathless. 
“Ts it true?" 

“Ts—is what true?” 

“What Grandfather said he’s—he’s sure 
of?" he demanded. “And will you come 
with me to take dinner with him to-night? 
He told me to ask you. Will you?" 


Say, 


T WAS much more than an invitation 
to dinner that he was so wistfully wait- 
ing her answer to, and she knew it. 

"[...does he really want me... to?" 
she temporized, in a voice she hardly rec- 
ognized as her own. 

“Does he! Oh, Nan, he's as crazy 
about you as I am!" 

At that Mae, who had been listening 
with both her ears and her mouth as well 
—Aat least it was wide open—shrugged one 
shoulder expressively. ‘Oh, don't mind 
me," she said. “‘I’ll beat it.” 

To Stella Stacy, in bathroom fixtures, 
she unburdened herself: 

“Oh, she’s hooked him all right. Some 
men fall for that stand-offish game. Me, 
I’m just natural and myself at all times. 
I don’t pretend to be a modest violet, but, 
believe me,"—virtuously—"'if a guy 
rushed in and tried to propose to me dur- 
ing business hours I'd tell him where he 
got off." 

*Even if he had a millionaire grand- 
father?" suggested Stella unkindly. 

*[ wouldn't marry a man named Sky 
for two million," retorted Mae. She 
sniffed disdainfully. “Sky! Sky terrier, 
I say!" 

Eventually, however, she relented and 
sent Mrs. Schuler Taylor a wedding 
present. 

“Her and me,” she explained to all and 
sundry, “worked in the same department, 

'know. And we were just like sisters. 

e had a lot in common, y’see, because 
we didn’t either of us hafta work—just 
doing it for fun, y'know!” 
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~The Comet 


(Continued from page 40) 


Next day Comet was tied up and fasted, 
and next, until he was gaunt and famished. 
Then, on the afternoon of the third day, 
Mrs. Swygert, at her husband's direction, 
placed before him, within reach of his 


| chain, some raw beefsteak. As he started 


for it, Swygert shot. He drew back, 
panting, then, hunger getting the better 
of him, started again. Again Swygert shot. 

After that for days Comet "Ate to 
music," as Swygert expressed it. “Now,” 
he said, “he’s got to come toward the gun 
when he's not even tied up." 

Not far from Swygert's house is a small 
pond, and on one side the banks are per- 
pendicular. Toward this pond the old 
man, with the gun under his arm and the 
dog following, went. Here in the silence 
of the woods, with just the two of them 
together, was to be a final test. 

On the shelving bank Swygert picked 
up a stick and tossed it into the middle of 
the pond with the command to “fetch.” 
Comet sprang eagerly in and retrieved it. 
Twice this was repeated. But the third 
time, as the dog approached the shore, 
Swygert picked up the gun and fired. 

uickly the dog dropped the stick, then 
turned and swam toward the other shore. 
Here, so precipitous were the banks, he 
could not get a foothold. He turned once 
more and struck out diagonally across the 
pond. Swygert met him and fired. 
er and over it happened. Each time, 
after he fired, the old man stooped down 
with extended hand and begged him to 
come on. His face was grim now, and 
though the day was cool sweat stood out 
on his brow. '* You'll face the music," he 
said, “or you'll drown. Better be dead 
than called yellow." . 


"THE dog was growing weary now. His 
head was barely above water. His 
efforts to clamber up the opposite bank 
were feeble, frantic. Yet, each time as he 
drew near the shore Swygert fired. 

He was not using light loads now. He 
was using the regular load of the bird 
hunter. Time had passed for temporizing. 
The sweat was standing out all over his 
face. The sternness in his eyes was 
terrible to see, for it was the sternness of a 
man who is suffering. 

A dog can swim a long time. The sun 
dropped over the trees. Still the firing 
went on, regularly, like a minute gun. 

just before the sun set an exhausted 
dog staggered toward an old man, almost 
as exhausted as he. The dog had been too 
near death and was too faint to care now 
for the gun that was being fired over his 
head. On and on he came, toward the 
man, disregarding the noise of the gun. 
It would not hurt him, that he knew at 
last. He might have many enemies, but 
the gun, in the hands of this man, was not 
one of them. Suddenly old Swygert sank 
down and took the dripping dog in his arms. 

“Old boy,” he said, “old boy.” 

That night Comet lay before the fire, 
and looked straight into the eyes of a man, 
as he used to look in the old days. 

Next season, Larsen, glancing over his 
sporting papers, was astonished to see 
that among promising Derbys the fall 


trials had called forth was a pointer 
named Comet. He would have thought it 
some other dog than the one who had 
disappointed him so by turning out gun- 
shy, in spite of all his efforts to prevent, 
had it not been for the fact that the entry 
was booked as Comet; owner, Miss 
Marian Devant; handler, Wade Swygert. 

Next year he was still more astonished 
to see in the same paper that Comet, 
handled by Swygert, had won first place 
in a Western trial, and was prominently 
spoken of as a National Championship 
possibility. As for him, he had no young 
entries to offer, but was staking every- 
thing on the National Championship, 
where he was to enter Larsen’s Peerless II. 

It was strange how things fell out—but 
things have a habit of turning out strange- 
ly in field trials, as well as elsewhere. 
When Larsen reached the town where the 
National Championship was to be run, 
there on the street, straining at the leash 
held by old Swygert, whom he used to 
know, was a seasoned young pointer, 
with a white body, a brown head and a 
brown saddle spot—the same pointer he 
had seen two years before turn tail and run 
in that terror a dog never quite overcomes. 


BUT the strangest thing of all happened 
that night at the drawing, when, accord- 
ing to the slips taken at random from a 
hat, it was declared that on the following 
Wednesday, Comet, the pointer, was to 
run with Peerless II. 

It gave Larsen a strange thrill, this 
announcement. He left the meeting and 
went straightway to his room. There for 
a long time he sat pondering. Next day 
at a hardware store he bought some black 
powder, and some shells. 

The race was to be run next day, and 
that night in his room he loaded half a 
dozen shells. It would have been a study 
in faces to watch him as he bent over his 
work, on his lips a smile. Into the shells 
he packed all the powder they could 
stand, all the powder his trusted gun 
could stand, without bursting. It was a 
load big enough to kill a bear, to brin 
down a buffalo. It was a load that woul 
echo and reécho in the hills. 

On the morning that Larsen walked out 
in front of the judges and the field, Peer- 
less II at the leash, Old Swygert with 
Comet at his side, he glanced around at 
the ''field," or spectators. Among them 
was a handsome young woman, and with 
her, to his amazement, George Devant. 
He could not help chuckling inside him- 
self as he thought of what would happen 
that day, for once a gun-shy dog, always 
a dnce dog—that was his experience. 

As for Comet, he faced the straw fields 
eagerly, confidently, already a veteran. 
Long ago fear of the gun had left him, for 
the most part. There were times, when 
at a report above his head, he still trem- 
bled, and the shocked nerves in his ear 

ave a twinge like that of a bad tooth. 
Bur always at the quiet voice of the old 
man, his god, he grew steady, and re- 
mained staunch. 

Some disturbing memory did start 
within him to-day as he glanced at the 
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man with the other dog. It seemed to him 
as if in another and an evil world he had 
seen that face. His heart began to pound 
fast, and his tail drooped for a moment. 
Within an hour it was all to come back to 
him—the terror, the panic, the agony of 
that far-away time. 

He looked up at old Swygert, who was 
his god, and to whom his soul belonged, 
though he was booked as the property of 
Miss Marian Devant. Of the arrange- 
ments he could know nothing, being a 
dog. Old Swygert, having cured him, 
could not meet the expenses of taking him 
to field trials. The girl had come to the 
old man's assistance, an assistance which 
he had accepted only under condition 
that the dog should be entered as hers, 
with himself as handler. 

“Are you ready, gentlemen?" the 
judges ked. 

“ Ready,” said Larsen and old Swygert. 

And met and Peerless II were 
speeding away across that field, and be- 
hind them came handlers, and judges and 
spectators, all mounted. 


It WAS a race people still talk about, and 
fora reason, forstrange things happened 
that day. At first there was nothing un- 
usual. It was like any other field trial. 
Comet found birds, and Swygert, his 
handler, flushed them and shot. Comet 
remained steady. Then Peerless II 
found a covey, and Larsen flushed them 
and shot. And so for an hour it went. 
Then Comet disappeared, and old 
Swygert, riding hard and looking for him, 
went out of sight over a hill. But Comet 
had not gone far. Asa matter of fact he was 
near by, hidden in some high straw, point- 
ing a covey of birds. One of the specta- 
tors spied him, and called the judges' 
attention to him. Everybody, including 
Larsen, rode up to him, but still Swygert 
had not come back. 

They called him, but the old man was 
a little deaf. Some of the men rode to the 
top of the hill, but could not see him. In 
his zeal, he had got a considerable distance 
away. Meanwhile, here was his dog, 
pointed. 

If anyone had looked at Larsen’s face 
he would have seen the exultation there, 
for now his chance had come—the very 
chance he had been looking for. It’s a 
courtesy one handler sometimes extends 
another who is absent from the spot, to go 
in and flush his dog’s birds. 

“T’ll handle this covey for Mr. Swygert,” 
said Larsen to the judges, his voice 
smooth and plausible, on his face a smile. 

And thus it happened that Comet faced 
his supreme ordeal without the steadying 
voice of his god. : 

He only knew that ahead of him were 
birds, and that behind him a man was 
coming through the straw, and that be- 
hind the man a crowd of people on horse- 
back were watching him. He had become 
used to that, but when, out of the corner of 
his eye, he saw the face of the advancing 
man, his soul began to tremble. 

“Call your dog in, Mr. Larsen," di- 
rected the judge. “ Make him backstand.” 

Y ly a moment was lost, while Peerless, 
a young dog himself, came running in and 
at a command from Larsen stopped in his 
tracks behind Comet, and pointed. Lar- 
sen's dogs always obeyed, quickly, me- 
chanically. Without ever gaining their 
confidence, Larsen had a way of turning 


them into finished field-trial dogs. They 
obeyed, because they were afraid not to. 

According to the rules the man handling 
the dog has to shoot as the birds rise. 
This is done in order to test the dog's 
steadiness when a gun is fired over him. 
No specification is made as to the size of 
the shotgun to be used. Usually, how- 
ever, small-gauge guns are carried. The 
one in Larsen's hands was a twelve 
gauge, and consequently large. 

All morning he had been using it over 
his own dog. "Nobody had paid any atten- 
tion to it, because he shot smokeless 
powder. But now, as he advanced, he 
reached into the left-hand pocket of his 
hunting coat, where six shells rattled as 
he hurried along. Two of these he took 
out and rammed into the barrels. 

As for Comet, still standing rigid, 
statuesque, he heard, as has been said, the 
brush of steps through the straw, glimpsed 
a face, and trembled. But only for a 
moment. Then he steadied, head high, 
tail straight out. The birds rose with a 
whirr—and then was repeated that horror 
of his youth. Above his ears, ears that 
would always be tender, broke a great roar. 
Either because of his excitement, or be- 
cause of a sudden wave of revenge, or of 
a determination to make sure of the dog's 
flight, Larsen had pulled both triggers at 
once. The combined report shattered 
through the dog's ear drums, it shivered 
through his nerves, he sank in agony into 
the straw. 

Then the old impulse to flee was upon 
him, and he sprang to his feet, and looked 
about wildly. But from somewhere in 
that crowd behind him came to his tin- 
gling ears a voice—clear, ringing, deep, the 
voice of a woman—a woman he knew— 
pleading as his master used to plead, call- 
ing on him not to run, but to stand. 

"Steady," it said. “Steady, Comet!” 
' It called him to himself, it soothed him, 
it calmed him, and he turned and looked 
toward the crowd. With the roar of the 
shotgun the usual order observed in field 


‘trials was broken up. All rules seemed to 


have been suspended. Ordinarily no one 
belonging to “the field" is allowed to 
speak to a dog. Yet the girl had spoken to 
him. Ordinarily, the spectators must re- 
main in the rear of the judges. Yet one of 
the judges had hinsell wheeled his horse 
about and was galloping off, and Marian 
Devant had pushed through the crowd 
and was riding toward the bewildered dog. 


E STOOD staunch where he was, 
though in his ears was stilla throbbing 
pain, and though all about him was this 
rowing confusion hecould not understand. 
he man he feared was running across the 
field yonder, in the direction taken by the 
judge. He was blowing his whistle as he 
ran. Through the crowd, his face terrible 
to see, his own master was coming. Both 
the old man and the girl had dismounted 
now, and were running toward him. 

“T heard," old Swygert was saying to 
her. “I heard it! I might ’a’ known! I 
might ’a’ known!" 

“He stood,” she panted, “like a rock— 
oh, the brave, beautiful thing!” 

“Where is that—” Swygert suddenly 
checked himself and looked around. 

A man in the crowd (they had all 
gathered about now), laughed. 

“He’s gone after his dog,” he said. 
“Peerless has run away!” 
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“I Hear Clearly" 


If you are hard of hearing you have embarrass- 


ing moments—so do your friends. Is it not 
worth while to see if all this embarrassment can 
be avoided? 

500,000 persons are now hearing clearly by aid 
of the Acousticon. 

A New York Physician says: “It is of great 
value to me. I should have been obliged to give 
up the practice of medicine long ago if I had not 
obtained this best of all devices for the nid of 


hearing." We offer you the 
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Save | 
Repair Expense 


Most repairs to household mechan- 
isms are caused by lack of proper 
lubrication. 


All light machines, particularly sew- 
ing machines and electrical devices, 
must be oiled frequently with oil of 
just the right consistency. 


e 
3-in-One 
The Universal Household Oil 


| is made for light mechanisms —sew- 
| ing machines, vacuum cleaners, elec- 
tric fans, vibrators, motors, locks, 
hinges, bolts, clocks. 
It is wonderfully penetrating, stays 
in the bearings and lubricates exactly 
right. Never becomes gummy or 
dries out. Use often. You can’t 
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|A Railway President Who Began 


as a “Printer’s Devil” . 


(Continued from page 16) 


one hand, and industry, ambition, and 
frugality on the other. 

“ My father never received high wages. 
But he and my mother brought up four 
children, gave them an education, and 
saved enough to have a home. And every 
one of their children has—well, has 
amounted to something, thanks to the 
example and the training we had at home. 

“Thus, while I was acting as call boy, 
I was doing some looking around, and it 
seemed to me that the fellows who under- 
stood shorthand had the best chance to 
get ahead. So I bought a book about the 
Ben Pitman system and began to study 
it. I had a few lessons, but Í did most of 
the work by myself, at odd times; and 
after a while I became proficient enough 
to get a position as secretary to one of the 
railway officials in Chicago. 


"FI HE work of a railroad executive is 

peculiar in one respect: he takes his 
office with him wherever he goes. If he is 
out on the line, he is constantly receiving 
telegrams and letters dealing with matters 
which must be handled at once. So he 
must have his secretary with him. In this 
way, I traveled around with my superior 
officer, and had a chance to learn more 
all the time. 

* Just why I broke away from it, I 
don't know. At twenty-one, or around 
that age, a young man is pretty likely to 
think he isn't getting along fast enough. 
He wants to make a big jump of some 
kind. Maybe I had an attack of that kind 
of restlessness. At any rate, I quit the 
railroad, took a little money I had saved, 
and went into business for myself." 

Mr. Byram stopped at this point; then 
he smiled and shook his head reflectively. 

“Did you ever notice that very few rail- 
road men ever quit railroad work?" he 
asked. “If they do, they don’t stay quit. 
In the first place, there is a great fascina- 
tion in railroading. It appeals to the love 
of adventure and of romance which most 
men carry over from their boyhood. Al- 


'| most every man wants to get up and go 


somewhere once in a while. To a railroad 
man, that is part of his job. Even when 
he himself isn't going, he is moving trains, 
or watching them move. And these trains 
are carrying people and goods from all 
over the sord. When I was stationed up 
in the Northwest, I liked to go into the 
Puget Sound freight terminals and look 
at the piles of stuff that had come from 
across the Pacific, or was on the way there. 
A railroad man misses all that if he quits. 

* But there is something else: On a big 
road he is used to thinking in big terms. 
He has thousands of employees, or fellow 
employees. Money is being spent in great 
amounts. If he starts a little business, as 
I did, has one or two clerks, and has to 
figure on how he can save a nickel here, 
or make fifty cents there, it doesn't in- 
terest him. He has been used to figuring, 
or to seeing other men figure, how to save 
a million nickels, how to make a million 


half-dollars. 


“I did well enough in business; but I 
wasn’t happy. And a young man who 
isn’t happy in one kind of work ought to 
do what I did, and get into the job where 
he is happy. In my case, that job was 
railroading. 

“By a fortunate chance, I went with 
the Great Northern, at that time; for- 
tunate, because it led to my association 
with J. J. Hill. I owe a great deal to Mr. 
Hill. If he came across a young chap who 
seemed bright, energetic, and ambitious, 
Mr. Hill would place the boy where he 
would be Gane for advancement. He 
called this his ‘kindergarten.’ 

“T was a clerk in the office of Frank 
Ward, who was assistant to Mr. Hill and 
afterward general manager of the Great 
Northern. And somehow I attracted Mr. 
Ward’s notice.” $ 

“Wait a minute!” I interrupted. “ Just 
how did you attract notice? That’s what 
young men are always asking.” 

“Well, Pve often asked myself that 
question," said Mr. Byram. “I don't know 
exactly. I was very much interested in 
my work. I suppose that was one reason. 
I remember that closing time at the office 
meant nothing to me—and it seemed to 
mean more than anything else to some of 
the boys there! Often I was given some- 
thing to do, and told that a certain man. 
would like to have it all finished at nine 
the next morning. I generally had to work 
pretty late to get it done. But I felt pride 
in being able to lay it on the man's desk, 
eomp een at the time he had set. 

“The fact that 1 did this resulted in my 
having a good many such jobs put up to 
me. But that didn't bother me. The more 
important the work I had to do, the faster 
I could learn. Since that time, I’ve had 
to pick a great many men for promotion. 
And I know that I look for the men whose 
whole heart is in their work, and who have 
the habit of seeing a job through.” 


s$ ELL,” I said, “I think you've an- 
swered my question as to how you 
attracted notice.” 

“I don't know about that,” he laughed. 
“But, at any rate, I got into Mr. Hill’s 
kindergarten. According to his custom, 
he sent me to one of his division superin- 
tendents, with instructions to give me a 
chance to learn things. My berth hap- 
pened to be at Duluth. Sometimes my 
boss’ would tell me l'd better go out and 
watch the switching in the yards. I’d 
ride around then, all night, on the switch 
engines. Or he might send me out to the 
steam shovels. The working capacity of a 
steam shovel depends on the rapidity and 
regularity with which cars are provided. 
And so I learned about that feature. 

“After a year of this training, I was 
made assistant superintendent of the 
Montana Central, a subsidiary of the 
Great Northern. And the next year I was 
appointed division superintendent of the 

ascade division of the Great Northern, 
with my headquarters at Everett, Wash- 
ington. 


A Railway President Who Began as a 
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Bigger, meatier, sweeter pecans, fresh from 
the trees to your table. 
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extracted in perfect halves. A pound of Pecan- 
ways yield full 10 ozs. of meats as compared 
with the 7 or 8 ozs. given by a good commercial 
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“Tt was in my territory that the road 
crossed the Cascade Mountains; zigzag- 
ging up one side and down the other, by 
a ‘switchback’ twelve miles long; for they 
didn’t have the tunnel then. 

“The mountain division of any railroad 
can develop more kinds of trouble than 
there are words to describe them. We 
used to have one hundred and thirty-five 
feet of snow there during the winter, 
measured as it fell. We had snow slides, 
earth slides, floods, washouts, and all the 
trimmings. Everything fell except the 
heavens; and sometimes they seemed to 
want to join the procession, and we'd get 
a cloudburst. 

“But, whatever happened, it was up to 
me to keep the road open! Day or night, 
a division superintendent must be ready 
to handle any emergency. And he must 
make his decisions himself. Even if I had 
wanted to ‘pass the buck’ to somebody 
else, I couldn't have done it. When there 
was a slide, some of those great trees, two 
hundred feet tall, would fall across the 
wires and shut us off from communication 
the very first thing. It wasn't my business 
to ask somebody what I ought to do. But 
I couldn't have asked them, anyway. And 
so I learned self-reliance. 


"BY 'THE way, I want to say something, 
right here: There is an extraordinary 
sense of duty among railroad men of ail 
classes. The idea that the line must be 
kept open, that the trains must be kept 
moving, is a pointof honor with them. And 
this is true, not only of the officials but of 
all the men from ds top to the bottom! 
Many a time when we were out there, 
fighting to clear our tracks, | marveled at 
the way those men worked, almost beyond. 
the limit of human endurance. 


“There isn't any glory in it for a man | 


shoveling show, or cutting away trees, or 
dig ing away at tons of rocks and dirt. 

Nobody 3 is going to pin a medal on him 
for it. He isn't going to have his name 
mentioned in reports. He isn't going to 
read about himself in the papers. He does 
it from that sense of duty, of obligation, 
which is so common among railroad men 
that you might call it universal. 

he ability to make decisions, and to 
make them quickly, is something that has 
to be acquired somehow, if one is to suc- 
ceed in an executive position. That 
mountain division gave me plenty of 
practice. The decisions I have to make 
now are of a different kind; but the neces- 
sity for them comes on just as short notice 
as a snow slide does. 

“T’ve been called up at three in the 
morning, and been given until seven 
o'clock to decide a matter involving hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars and the pos- 
sible demoralization of business on the 
road. You can't hesitate, and drift, and 
side-step, in an emergency like that. 
You've got to come up to the scratch, and 
decide. ‘The self-reliance I gained out 
there on my first division has helped me 
to do that. 

“Well, after I had been with the Great | 
Northern six years, I made one decision 
which I think was a mistake: The oppor- 
tunity came to me to go to the Rock Island 
road, in a better position and at a higher 
salary. I took the offer and left the Great 
Northern. I wanted to come back to the 

art of the country I was familiar with. 
also wanted to advance. And I thought 
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M Blake ii the Man!" 


“I told Hartley he was a ‘comer’ — and 


this confirms my judgment! Listen to this 
letter:— 
Dear Sir: 

You will no doubt be glad to know that James H. 
Blake, one of your employees of whose excellent work 
as a student we have been advising you each month, 
has completed his course and has been granted a 


diploma. International Correspondence Schools. 

“That settles the manager question. The 
man who cares enough about his future to 
invest some of his spare time in training is 
the kind we want in this firm’s responsible 
positions. 

“That $5,000 salary will mean a lot to 
Blake and his family. Ill send for him 
now! It’s a pleasure to promote a man 
who deserves it. 


There is a job ahead of you that some man is going to 
be picked for. And your boss can't take chances. He is 
going to ‘choose a trained man. Why don't you put your- 
self in line for that promotion? 

One hour a day spent with the I. C. S. in your own 
home will bring you bigger money, more comforts, more 
pleasures, all that success means. Don't let another single 
priceless hour of spare-time go to waste! Without cost or 
obligation of any kind, let us prove that we can help you. 
Just mark and mail this coupon. 
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WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
624 F Street Washington, D. C. 


WomanEams'50 
aWeek as NURSE 


‘Tam head nurse in a little private home 
hospital where J am earning $50 a week,'' writes 
Miss Lillie D. Foster of Clover, Californía. She 
learned Nursing ín her spare time at home 
through the famous Chicago system. Hundreds 
of other graduates are enjoying good salaries in 
this congenial, respected vocation. 

Anyone can learn at home. We train begin- 
ners, practical nurses, mothers and religious 
workers by our fascinating, home-study meth 
Established over 22 years. Earn while learning, 
FREE Write for illustrated Catalog. We will also send 
32 sample Lesson pages and details of our Trial 
\_ Study Plan with Money-Back Guarantee and Free Outfit. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 712, 421 So. Ashland Bivd., Chicago, !!! 
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Evangeline * 
came to Louisiana 


THE beautiful Bayou Teche country near New 
Orleans, with its live oaks, hanging moss and pic- 
turesque plantations, is as fragrant and charming 
today as when Longfellow's beautiful heroine 
sighed for her lover under the moss-draped oak 
that bears her name. 

Stop over in New Orleans on your Sunset Way >=: 
to California and revel in the ways and by-ways“ 
of this fascinating Southern City. You can visit 
the old French: quarter—see relics of the Spanish 
regime—dine at quaint restaurants—visit the 
duelling oak and enjay a hundred delightful ex- 
periences. 


New Orleans SUNSET LIMITED Los Angee 


San Antonio 

A mild, sunny route all the way with Observation Car, Through 
Dining Car and other comforts of modern travel. Daily Through 
Tourist Sleeping Car Service between Washington, D. C., and San 
Francisco. Tri-weekly Sleeping Car Service to Globe, Arizona, for 
the side trip to ROOSEVELT DAM on the APACHE TRAIL. 


* California 
Every mile a scene worth while 


For Information and Literature address 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


New York New Orleans Houston Tucson San Francisco 
165 Broadway Pan American Bank Bldg. Southern Pac. Bldg. Score Bldg. Southern Pac. Bldg. 


Permanent Profits 
|: took Mr. Stanley Gregory of New York only 


a short time to learn that as a special repre- 
sentative of The American Magazine, Woman’s 
Home Companion, Colliers, The Mentor, and Farm 
and Fireside he was building up a permanent 
source of future profit for himself besides securing 
his IMMEDIATE CASH PROFITS in commis- 


sion and bonus money 


That's why he says after giving all popular maga- 
zines a fair trial: “I received more ‘come agains’ 


from the Crowell 'friendship circle.' ' MR. STANLEY GREGORY 
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THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 416 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I would like some IMMEDIATE CASH PROFITS as your special representative. Please send me without 
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that if I went to Mr. Hill and told him 
about this opportunity, it would look as 
if I were trying to get a raise out of him. 
I can see now that my reasoning was mis- 
taken; but I was sincere at the time. So 
I resigned and went to the Rock Island. 

“I had been there a year or two when 
the management of the road changed. The 
new president brought some of his own 
men with him, as is often the case, and I 
wasletout. . 

“That, in itself, was one proof that I 
had made a mistake in leaving Mr. Hill, 
who had done so much for me and who, 
I might reasonably have expected, would 
continue to be interested in me. When I 
found myself out of a job, I went to St. 
Paul and asked to be taken back on the 
Great Northern. And then I received 
more evidence along the same line. 

“Frank Ward gave me a division with 
headquarters at Minot, North Dakota. 
But when he told Mr. Hill about it, Mr. 
Hill said that I had not treated him fairly, 
and that I couldn't have the position. My 
trunk was packed and I was going to 
leave for Minot that night, when Mr, 
Ward told me the thing was off. 

“He suggested that I go down to Chi- 
cago and see Daniel Willard, who was then 
vice president of the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy road. At the time, I felt 
pretty bad; for I realized that I had made 
a mistake in leaving Mr. Hill; that my 
reasoning had not been right. But here 1s 
what happened: I went to Mr. Willard, 
and he made me general superintendent of 
the Nebraska district. So I received a 
better appointment than the one I had 
just missed getting in Dakota. 


"BUT thatisn't the wholestory. Ifound 
later that Mr. Hill had ban back 
of the whole proceeding. The Chicago, 
Burlington ind Quincy was controlled 
the Great Northern. Mr. Hill was still 
interested in me and in my future. He 
felt that I had not treated him fairly, and 
he saw to it that this fact was brought 
home to me. But at the same time, with- 
out my knowing that he had anything to 
do with it, he had me sent to Chicago, and 
through his influence I was given a better 
position than the one he had refused to 
let me fill. I think that was a striking 
example of his wise kindness. 

“I was back now on the very road with 
which I had started as call boy twenty- 
two years before. But now I had charge 
of four thousand miles of the line. I had 
known every foot of the five hundred 
miles of my old Cascade division. To 
know four thousand miles as intimatel 
as that was impossible; but I set to wor 
to learn it as thoroughly as I could. 

“In the regular line of railway promo- 
tion, a general superintendent becomes a 
general manager and finally a vice presi- 
dent. I skipped the general manager po- 
sition, and after five years out in Nebraska 
became Mr. Willard's assistant. A few 
months later he became president of the 
Baltimore and Ohio and I took his office 


:as second vice president of the Burlington. 


“This brought me some rather curious 
experiences: if the employees of a road 
have any complaints, or Mferences. which 
they fail to settle with their division or 
general superintendent, they may appeal 
to the vice president in charge. In this 
case, they send .their own committee to 
take up the matter at headquarters. 
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“On certain of these committees, which 
came to me as vice president, were some 
of the very trainmen to whom I had gone 
asa cl hoy almost thirty years before! 
They knew me and I knew them. I had 
known their wives and families, had been 
in their houses over and over again. I 
understood their conditions, and they 
knew that I did. 

"Across the conference table, they 
called me ‘Mr. Byram;’ but when business 
was over, I was ‘Harry’ to them, and we 
were simply old friends and acquaintances. 
But this never stood in the way of their 
purpose. They would push their point as 
vigorously as if they never had seen me 
before. But I am sure that our knowledge 
of each other made it possible for us to 
discuss things on a basis of mutual under- 
standing and sincerity. And this helped 
us to settle matters in dispute. 

“The fact that I began as a poor boy, 
knowing by actual experience the work- 
ingman's problems, has been of greater 
wali to me than any other one thing. 
Anybody can study the other elements in 
railroading—train schedules, maintenance 
of way, rolling stock, operating costs, and 
so on. But you can't learn the human 
prvblents of a workingman except by being 
one 


“THE real financiers of this country are 
not the bankers, or the captains of in- 
dustry, or the menof Wall Street. They are 
the wives of men who are making their way 
in life. 1 know; because I've seen how my 
mother managed, and how lots of other 
capable, thrifty, energetic women have 
managed. The husband brings his pay 
to his wife and turns it over to her—except 
that she probably lets him have a little 
spending money, for tobacco or something 
like that. Then she pays the bills. She 
has done a deal of figuring, and planning, 
and scraping, to keep those bills down, so 
that she can put aside something as sav- 
ings. I have a profound respect and ad- 
miration for those women. They mean 
more to this country than any other class 
of its citizens. 

“If we could look ahead fifty years, and 
see the people who will then be the im- 
portant factors in the progress of the na- 
tion, I believe we Soul fed that many of 
them are now growing up in just such 
homes as I have described 

“That is why Bolshevism would be a 
greater disaster to the poor than it would 

e to the rich. The rich would lose the 
material wealth they have to-day. But 
the poor would lose the best thing anyone 


can possess, and that is Opportunity. | 


This 1s very personal; but do you suppose 
my father and mother would have taken 
a somewhat larger share of material com- 
forts and luxuries in exchange for the op- 
portunities for achievement which existed 
tor their children? I don’t. And I 
wouldn’t have wanted them to do it. 

“Well,” Mr. Byram went on, with a 
deprecatory smile, “that’s quite an inter- 
ruption to my story, isn't it? But the 
only reason for telling that story at all is 
that there may be things in it that will 
give someone else a little light. 

“There is one phase of the next step I 
took which I think may be of interest to 
young men. In October, 1917, I became 

resident ot the Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
t. Paul road. Here were thousands of 
miles of tracks, a system that was new to 
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me. But a good deal of the line paralleled 
the Great Northern, so I was familiar 
with the territory through which it 
passed. And because of my early experi- 
ence in the Northwest I knew many of the 
business men in the cities up there, and 
was familiar with the conditions and needs 
of that territory. 

“This earlier knowledge became useful 
to me now. That is the point I want to 
make. You never know when and how one 
experience is going to help you in some 
new undertaking. Any work that is done 
carefully and whole-heartedly has a way of 
reaching over and lending a helping hand 


; when you have to tackle a new propos 


tion. I have never known this to fai 

“Why, I can go back to my very first 
job—the one in the printing office—and 
see how it has had a direct influence on 
my later work. Because I had been in a 
newspaper office, I knew something about 
newspaper men. I had their point of view. 
And this is important to me now. 

“T know business men who are afraid 
of reporters. I know some who treat a 
reporter as if he were some kind of an 
enemy, trying to steal their secrets. I 
don't think I would ever have been guilty 
of that brand of folly, anyway; but per- 
haps I shouldn't have had the sense of 
fellowship I do feel for newspaper men, if 
I hadn't been in a newspaper office my- 
self for three years. That experience has 
helped to make my relations with reporters 
frank and friendly to-day. 


“you asked how a young man can at- 
tract the attention of his employer, or 
of his superior officer. I've been asked that 
by others, and the only way I can answer 
it is this: The man who attracts notice is 
the one who does his work so well that it 
sticks up like a sore thumb! Every man 
who has people working under him will 
know what I mean. 

* Mere faithfulness won't do it. A great 
many men are faithful and industrious. 
Integrity alone won't do it. The vast 
majority of men are honest. It is rare to 
find a man who is dishonest about money. 
And most men would be honest about giv- 
ing a fair return of work for their pay, if 
their ideas about this kind of honesty had 
not been undermined and twisted by some 
unscrupulous or misguided leaders. 

“ No, there are thousands of honest and 
industrious men in every great organiza- 
tion. But there are very few whose work 
stands out above that of their companions 
like the sore thumb I spoke of. 

“Once in a while, though, you come 
across a man who not only accomplishes 
more himself than others do, but who has 
the faculty of energizing the men around 
him. That shows that he is fitted to be a 
leader. If, at the same time, he shows an 
inclination to find better ways of doin 
things, is eager for more things to do, an 
puts through whatever he attempts—well, 
if you were looking for a helper, wouldn't 
you go after such a man as that? 

“T have often noticed that the able men, 
in any group, seek the hardest work of that 

roup—the positions of greatest responsi- 
bilis: I found this out, back in the Cas- 
cade division. There is a seniority rule on 
railroads which permits the engineers to 
choose their runs, in the order of their 
length of service. That switchback over 
the range was the hardest part of the 
whole division. Trains were divided there, 
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and two engines would take a few cars at 
a time over the mountains. They went 
back and forth, over that twelve miles, 
and it was gruelling work. 

"An engineer named Tommy Burke 
was one of the oldest, in point of service, 
on the division. (We called him ‘Tommy’ 
because he was small of stature.) He 
might have picked out a nice, easy run for | 
himself. But did he do it? Not for a! 
minute! The switchback was the most 
dificult run. It called for the greatest 
amount of skill. And Tommy Burke kept 
that run because it appealed to the fight- 
ing man that was in him. 

“In an army, you find the bravest, the 
most daring, and most able soldiers asking 
for the most dangerous missions. They 
want to be where the fighting is hottest. 
It is the same with men who have to com- 
bat the forces of nature, as out there on 
the switchback, or in a hundred other kinds 
of work. It is the same in business, where 
men struggle against other forces, take 
responsibilities, and measure themselves 
against other men. One indication of a 
man's ability is whether he seeks the hard 
tests, or hunts for the easy spots. 

‘I suppose every man has his limita- 
tions; but as a rule he doesn't seem able 
to recognize them himself. But his em- 
ployer can see them; and, much as he 
would like to promote one man, he may 
have to pass him and choose another. 
Perhaps the commonest limitation among 
employees, who may average about the 
same in other respects, is in their ability 
to handle other men; and as this ability 
is of vital importance in all executive 
positions, the lack of it may keep an other- 
wise good man from getting to what we 
call ‘the top.’ 


“I REMEMBER getting a rather severe | 
jolt to my pride when I was a minor 
executive myself. It was then I was 
division superintendent Out West. On 
one of my vacations I went back to Gales- 
burg to visit my family; and I frankly 
confess that I expected to create quite a 
ripple among my old friends. When a 
oung fellow about twenty-five years old 
ba achieved any success at all he is 
pretty likely to exaggerate its importance. | 
So I guess T cousk I was going to make 
quite a splash. | 
“The first time I went down-town, after | 
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The Choice of Great Beauties 


Miss Rubye de Remer was se- 
lectedbya world famous painter 
as America's most beautiful 
woman. 

Miss de Remer's beautiful 
pearly white teeth have always 
attracted the greatest admira- 
tion, and it is therefore interest- 
ing to know that Miss de Remer 
has chosen forthe care and pres- 
ervation of herown teeth and re- 
commends others to use A.D.S. 
Chlor-e-dixo, thetooth paste for 
an acid mouth that removes 


I got home, I met one of my old friends | 
who was in the grocery business; and he 
wanted to know what I was doing. I 
thought he was going to be quite impressed | 
when I replied that I was a division super- 
intendent with the Great Northern Rail- 
way. But instead of regarding me with the 
admiring awe I had expected, John said: 

**Let's see! The Great Northern? 
Where does that run?’ 

“John didn’t know that there was a 
Great Northern Railway! much less that | 
I was one of its fifteen division super- 
intendents. It was a lesson in humility 
that I have never forgotten. And it has | 
worked both ways. It has helped me to 
realize that what I do isn’t half as impor- 
tant to anybody else as it is to me. And 
it has also helped me to understand that 
what another man does is probably very 
important to him. In other words, it 
helps, in dealing with others, to get their 
point of view about you, and their point 
of view about themselves. That is one of 
the most important things in any business.” 


film from the teeth, prevents the accumu- 
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“From Cents to Dollars" would be a 
fitting title for the story of V. A. 
Lundy, today one of the successful 
salesmen of Fuller Bruxhes. 


Lundy desired to sell a good necessity. 
After working for five years in an 
engineering job and for four years in 
real estate with disappointing results 
—he attained success in six months 
selling Fuller Brusbes. 

Some months ago, Lundy found him- 
self stranded and with $60 a month 
rent to pay. Learning of a friend's 
success as a salesman with The Fuller 
Brush Co., he asked for and received 
an opportunity with this Company. 
His first three days’ selling averaged 
$25 worth of merchandise. And in four 
hours’ work on a Saturday morning, 
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Six Months as a Salesman! 
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he sold $50 worth of Fuller Brushes. 


His earnings as a Fuller salesman 
have averaged around $250 a month, 
which is far higher than he received 
previously—and more pleasant work 
than cither his engineering or real 
estate experiences. 


Lundy received ‘constant co-opera- 
tion and instruction from his Branch 
Manager—which helped him imme- 
diately to earn good money and made 
promotion possible. 


He found his work pleasant outdoor 


occupation which brought him into 
the homes of the best people. Fuller 
Brush men are trained to be not only 
salesmen but. household efficiency ex- 
perts as well. "They command re- 
spect. 
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Second-Hand 
Clothing—Who Sells 
and Who Buys It 


(Continued from page 21) 


to sell the things belonging to their dead 
wives as widows are when the case is 
reversed. Usually the widower gives the 
apparel away to some of his late helpmate's 
women relatives. 

Often these post-mortems on clothing 
are surprising. The second-hand dealer 
never can tell, when he reads the death 
notice of a prominent man, whether it will 
bring him a valuable addition to his stock 
or a few suits which many a moderate- 
salaried clerk would scorn to wear. 

I remember that I was once asked to 
call at the home of a man who had been a 
prominent society leader and clubman for 
many years preceding his death. Toward 
the end, however, he had figured less and 
less in the society columns and more and 
more on the letter heads of philanthropic 
institutions. He became a big contributor 
to charities. 1 knew about all this; but I 
figured that the wardrobe remaining from 
his Beau Brummel days would be a real 
bonanza, and that'the simpler clothing 
of bis later life would be of the most 
expensive material. 

was amazed when the valet laid out 
before me one homespun, one unassuming 
dark blue business suit, a tan raincoat 
that had seen years of service, a fur over- 
coat decidedly worn at the edges, and a 
suit of evening clothes that had seen 
several seasons of wear. Not a single pair 
of the wealthy philanthropist's shoes had 
cost more than ten dollars; and a couple 
of hats had apparently been in service for 
at least three years. The best offer I could 
make the valet for the whole outfit was 
seventeen dollars. 


OME of the more fastidious men in so- 
ciety to-day wear an amazing number 
of suits in the course of a year. The 
second-hand dealer is occasionally able to 
buy as many as eight or nine at a time. 
When business and professional men have 
suits for sale, they usually make an ap- 
ointment with the dealer after office 
fours: A few of them, however, leave the 
transaction for their wives to handle. ] 
know of one amazing comedy of errors 
that came about as a result of this latter 
practice. 

A certain dealer had been a regular 
caller at the home of the wealthy head of 
one of New York's largest banking institu- 
tions—a man who was interested in many 
commercial ventures and a director of 
several railroads. He was a fastidious and 
immaculate dresser, and the clothes that 
his wife turned over were usually so 
nearly new that no one could tell the 
difference. The dealer made big profits 
from them. 

One late winter afternoon, in a blinding 
snowstorm, a taxicab came tearing up to 
this dealer's place of business. Out of it 
jumped the banker's wife, who burst into 
the store. 

"When you were u 

i Wednesday," she sai 


at the house on 
breathlessly, “I 
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sold you by mistake a brand-new evening 
suit belonging to my husband. He is to be 
the principal speaker at a big banquet to- 
night, and the only other suit phat 
sold is so tight that he cannot wear it. 
I got the two mixed up, and disposed of 
the wrong one. The valet just discovered 
the mistake. Please sell me back the one 
ou bought. Otherwise, my husband will 
e furious." 

The dealer started to look through his 
stock, and then remembered that he had 
sold this suit the day before to a college 
student who lived up in the Bronx. 

“Have you his address?" cried the dis- 
mayed wife. 

Luckily, the address was on file. 

“You must come with me and help me 
get it,” cried the woman. “It’s now five 
o'clock, and my husband will be home at 
six-thirty.” 

The fact that the request came from a 
regular customer led the dealer to consent; 
and a half-hour later they drew up in front 
of the flat where the student was living. 
Luckily, he was at home. He heard the 
woman’s excited story, first with surprise, 
then with amusement, then with a long 
face. No, indeed, he would not sell the 
evening clothes back. He was to sing that 
night at a local entertainment, and his 
appearance would mean everything to 
him. The young lady whom he hoped to 
win was to be in the audience. He had no 
other evening suit. 

The banker’s wife, by this time almost 
frantic, offered the youth fifty dollars for 
the clothes which he had bought for six- 
teen dollars. Although obviously much 
tempted, he refused. She had to add 
another twenty dollars before the per- 
plexed student finally capitulated. 


NCIDENTALLY, college boys are 

among our most liberal sellers of cloth- 
ing. Thisis particularly true of those in the 
bigger universities within striking distance 
of New York, where the students come oc- 
casionally for a “good time.” Usually, 
their allowances have run short and they 
lack the cash to finance their “fling” prop- 
erly. I have known them to sell every- 
thing they owned except the suit they 
were wearing. 

Occasionally we make interesting finds 
in the pockets of discarded suitse Love 


letters yellowed with age and frayed at ! 


the edges come to light, as well as other 
mementoes with sentimental significance. 
A few years ago the wardrobe of a famous 
theatrical producer was sold in settling 


his extensive estate. In the pocket of one 
of his everyday suits snuggled a square | 


package wrapped in tissue paper. It 
turned out to be a package of letters 
signed by one of our greatest actresses, 
who had died some time before under 
tragic circumstances. 

Romance and mystery sometimes lie in 
the folds of second-hand clothing. About 


ten years ago you probably read in the | 


papers that the police of the entire coun- 
try were on the lookout for a crook of 
international reputation, who was be- 
lieved to have stolen from a wealthy 
Chicago woman a diamond brooch worth 
many thousands of dollars. 

This woman was a devotee of the game 
of bridge—so much so that she did not 
always exercise proper care about whom 
she played with. She had lost the brooch 
on an ocean liner between Southampton 
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What Officer X thinks about a Colt 


“QOME dark, tonight, Jack," said 

young Gibbs of the Star to his 
friend, Officer X, as the latter came into 
the guard room of Station 10, just off 
his long beat in one of the “worst” 
wards of the city. 


You may not be afraid of the dark, 

because you cannot see what 
prowls around in it as Gibbs, the 
police reporter of the Star, does. 
Your home may not be in the district 


of Officer X, 


“Hello, young 
fellow,” greeted 
the stalwart blue 
coat over his 
shoulder as he 
began divesting 
himself of belt 

, and coat, “You 
‘afraid of the 
| dark?" 

“I sure am, 
| down in your dis- 
|trict,"' said 
Gibbs. ‘‘I 

haven’t the law 
| back of me like 
you have.” 
“The law! It 
| isn’t the law they 
fear down there. 
It’s me and the 
Colt they fear, 
{not the law,” 
said Policeman 
|X 


where the law, 
without the 
“World’s Right 
Arm" to back it 
up, would mean 
nothing. 

But to guard 
your home and 
family from the 
dangers which 
such places 
breed,you should 
have and can 
have the same 
splendid protec- 
tion which takes 
Officer X, un- 
afraid, through 
his. dark alleys 
every night—a 
Colt Revolver or 
Automatic 


“This is the 
boy I've got back 
of me, Gibbs." 
He took from his pocket his Colt 
Revolver and patted it affectionately. 
“This is the sweetest-shooting, most 
trustworthy weapon for personal 
protection there is. They know I've 
got my good old Colt right with me, 
ready to get into action the first 
break they make and I'm afraid of no 
dark alleys with him along, Gibbs." 
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What Concentration Does 


Brings power and 
poise. 

Frees your faculties. 

Aidsin thedevelop- 
ment of a winning 
personality and se- 
cures business and 
social advancement. 


t 
ELIZABETH TOWNE Makesyou wan to, 
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The right and safe way to concentrate is the New 
Thought way as explained in Elizabeth Towne’s ‘‘Just 
How to Concentrate," which has started thousands 
on the road to ease, comfort and attainment of desires. 
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“It's Me and the Colt They Fear—not the 
Law," said Policeman X 


Pistol. 


SK your deal- 

er to show 
you the models made especially 
for home protection and write 
to the Colts Patent Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Company, Hartford, 
Conn., for a copy of the booklet, 
“The Romance of a Colt." It is an 
interesting historical record of the 
achievements of a great American 
fire arm, well worth reading. 
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The little matter of 15c will bring 


you the Pathfinder thirteen weeks 
ontrial. The Pathfinder is a cheerful 
illustrated weekly, published at the 


15 Cts 


Will bring 


You 


From the 


Nation's center, for people every- 
where; an independent home pa- 
per that tells the story of the 
world's news in an interesting, 
understandable way. Now in its 29 
year. ‘This splendid National week- 
ly supplies a long-felt want: it costs 
but $1 a year. f you want to know 
what is going on in the world, this is 
your means. If you want a paper in 
your home which is reliable and 
wholesome; if you would appreciate a 


paper which puts everything 
clearly. strongly , briefly, en- 
tertainingly — h it is. 

C; (oi t 
ixi woo: paper, and we will send the 
Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks. The 15c does 
not repay us, but we are glad to invest In new friends. 


ere 

Splendid serial and short 

stories and miscellany. The 

The Pathfinder, 208 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 
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questions and is a mine of 
information. Send 15c toshow 
that you might like such a 
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He Liked Her Pretty Face— 


so Louis XV made this pauper girl "Ma- 
dame du Barry," left-hand Queen of 
France—the most extravagant queen in 
history. 

Memoirs that lay bare the personal weak- 
nesses of kings and queens are rare. History 
generously passes over the intimacy of Na- 
poleon's tyranny over Josephine; of Madame 
de Pompadour's extravagant folly in amusing 
her royal master; of Louis XIV quarreling with 
his cook and holding back-stair audiences with 
his gardener's wife. 


* Yet the lives of nations once hung upon the 
whims and passions of these court personages— 
men and women who more often than not gave 
themselves over wholly to the ruthless satisfac- 
tion of personal desires, ambitions, pleasures. 


The Memoirs 
of the Courts of Europe 


in ten volumes disclose what took place in 
court and palace, away from public view, be- 
hind the glitter of diplomacy, during the 15th, 


16th, 17th, and 18th centuries. Here are 

thered episodes that are thrilling in their 

isclosures—memoirs concerning famous per- 
sons during these idle, luxurious, selfish, disso- 
lute régimes. They are original documents— 
secrets of history most frankly told, many 
rescued from hidden archives, some originally 
suppressed by governmental decree. 


A free booklet containing many typical 
extracts and illustrations from the set 
will be sent you on request. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
Dept. F 416 West 13th Street, New York 


and New York. After the ship had docked 
and discharged its passengers, it was dis- 
covered that this crook had been a passen- 
ger, and on one occasion had been the 
Chicago matron's partner at bridge. 

About eighteen months later a theatrical 
producer went to a second-hand dealer in 
Chicago to obtain some costumes for the 
principals in a new musical comedy. All 
the gowns had to be remodeled. As the 
wardrobe mistress was ripping a lace 
flounce from one of them ihe suddenly 
saw the glisten of diamonds. A moment 
later, and she had uncovered a brooch 
whose value was so evident that the 
manager went to some pains to trace its 
original owner. 

It turned out that the gown had be- 
longed to the society woman who had lost 
the brooch—and that this was the very 
piece of jewelry which had caused the 
furor in police circles. 

'The sale of second-hand clothes is a 
pretty good barometer of business condi- 
tions. Just now, when times are hard, a 
great many men are getting rid of the 
elaborate wardrobes they acquired dur- 
ing the period of war and post-war pros- 
perity. 


URING the war there was a marked 
falling off in the sale of second-hand 
clothing. Millions of men were in uni- 
form between one and two years. In 
their case, however, many of them wrote 
home to have their clothes sold, as the 
army life had fattened them up so that 
they never could wear them again. 
Among women there was a drastic drop 
in sales. They bought fewer evening 
clothes, and most of their discarded ap- 
arel went to the suffering people abroad. 
Even their white kid gloves were made 
into kid-lined vests for the men in the 
trenches. Serge and linen dresses were 
transformed into rompers for French and 
Belgian babies. 

The present high scale of living is 
directly reflected in the second-hand busi- 
ness. Fifteen or twenty years ago we 
might buy a good business suit for one 
dollar and fifty cents and sell it for two 
dollars and fifty cents or three dollars. 
To-day we often pay nine or ten dollars 
for the same suit Sataa it for a price be- 
tweenesixteen and twenty dollars. 

Our profits aren’t really as monumental 
as lots of people think—not nearly as large 
as would be indicated by an incident that 
I learned a few days ago, and that gave 
me a good laugh. 

This incident concerned the fourteene 
year-old daughter of a certain woman 
dealer who had been in the business for 
years. The girl had tended the store in 
her hours out of school and has acquired 
a keen business sense. A week or so ago 
she was sitting in the back of the store, 
poring over her geometry, when a woman 
customer came in. She was waited on by 
a saleslady whom the girl's mother had 
hired a day or two before. 

*How much, Sarah?" the saleslad 
finally called out to the proprietor's 
daughter, at the same time holding up to 
the light a blue taffeta afternoon dress. 

Sarah cast an appraising eye at the 
dress. “‘Twenty dollars," she said quick- 


y- 
* But the lady wants to sell, not buy.” 

“Oh,” said Sarah, turning back to hig 
geometry. “One dollar." 
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The Doctor Uses a Trained Minds Win 


Strange Weapon 


(Continued from page 25) 


his buggy that large black leather bag filled 
with pills and liquid medicines and surgical 
instruments, that bag without which he 
was never seen, and which came to be 
associated with him as much as one of his 
features. It was asserted in later years 
that he slept with it in his hand. Thus 
equipped, he drove out the road toward 
Brooks’s Foolishness. He stopped short 
of the mansion itself, under some dense 
foliage. 

Septimus had no plan. He was in the 
position of one who hears a cry for help 
coming out of the darkness, and rushes 
forth with the impulse of altruism. Now 
he paused to consider. What was to be 
done? What was required of him? And if 
something was required of him, how go 
about the accomplishment of it? Slowly 
he proceeded to the border of the Brooks 
property, hesitated again, and then, in 
no inconsiderable state of perturbation, 
climbed the fence and stealthily made his 
way toward the house, praying as he went 
that The Three Big Men harbored no dog. 

For a time he skulked in the shadows of 
a clump of lilacs and watched the huge 
white mass of the house. One room alone 
was lighted. Cautiously he drew nearer 
and peered through the window. It was 
the dining-room, littered with the rem- 
nants of a man-prepared supper, untidy— 
a room to arouse horror in the breast 
of the meticulous housewives of North 
Dorset. The Three Big Men lounged 
about the table in shirt sleeves, smoking 
pipes. Two oil lamps stood upon the 
table. 


PRESENTLY Jason looked at his 
watch, and apparently gave a direction 
to Ulysses, who took up a lamp and walked 
toward the rear of the house. 

Doctor Grew backed away from the 
house so he could follow the course of the 
light. He saw it enter the kitchen, disap- 
pear, then reappear again through the 
cellar windows, making its way forward 
toward some compartment in the front of 
the house. Once more he crept to the wall, 
keeping abreast of the light until it be- 
came stationary. Within and below he 
could make out, through the barred 
window (for the window was barred), a 
bare, stone-walled room, such a room as 
might be used as a vegetable cellar. Over 
against the door stood Ulysses Brooks, 
shading the lamp from his eyes and peer- 
ing downward at some object against the 
wall and beneath the window, out of 
Doctor Septimus's range of vision. Septi- 
mus pressed his ear to the window ledge. 

“Ready to give in?” said Ulysses. 

here was no answer. 

“Hey, wake up! No sleeping. Jason 
says no sleeping. . . . All right, sulk if you 
want to. "l'won't do any good. Might’s 
well give in one time's another." 

As he was speaking Jason and Hector 
entered and ranged themselves beside 
him. Septimus studied their faces and 
said to himself, “Ulysses is a fool, Hec- 
tor's a tool, and Jason's a devil." 
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Jim Henrys Column 
The Truth 


I suppose the reason people are so discreet in 
telling the truth is because it is usually the 
part of a statement which is most doubted. 


A man wrote me the other day that he 
believed everything else I have ever said 
about Mennen Shaving Cream because he had 
proved it, but that he nevertheless still rates 
me a first-class liar because I keep insisting 
that Mennen's works as well with cold 
water as with hot. He said he hadn't tried 
it and wasn't going to but it didn't stand to 
reason that a cold water shave could satisfy. 


No doubt thousands of men refuse to 
take my word for it that Mennen's does not 
have to be rubbed in with fingers—shouldn't 
be rubbed in—is actually less efficient when 
rubbed in. 


Just because of their skepticism these men 
£o on, morning after morning, mussing 
themselves all up, getting pajama sleeves 
full of lather and irritating their skins with 
finger friction, when a single trial would 
convince them that Mennen brush-built 
lather will so prostrate a beard that a heavy 
duty razor actually loses traction and skids. 


While we are on this subject of truth in 
advertising I want to express an abstract 
thought. What chance would I have to get 
away with claims for imaginary virtues of 
Mennen’s? Advertising doesn’t hypnotize 
your beard nor anzsthetise your hide. 


As a matter of fact, any favorable 
impression which my moderate statements 
may have established 
in your mind will 
seem almost negative 
compared to the 
actualities of your first 
joyous shave with 
Mennen's. 


As children say, I 
haven't told you the half 
of it. Why not send 10 
cents for my demonstrator 
tube and end the 
suspense? 


e 
bene 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, N.J. U.S.A. 


“Well, Sis?” said Jason. “Ready?” 

Evidently he received no reply. 

“Weve fooled along for a month now. 
Half measures don’t work with you. Now 
we'll get down to business, for I'm in a 
hurry to get out of this neck of the woods. 
Want to sleep?" 

He shrugged his shoulders upon re- 


| ceiving no answer. 


* Here's what happens now, Sis. You 
don’t sleep, and you don’t drink till you 
give in. One of us'll drop in on you every 
twenty minutes or so and wake you up.... 
Better be reasonable." 

Septimus strained his ears. 

"You're going to kill me—T'll never 
give in; and then you'll hang. You...and 
you...and you.” The voice came clearly 
to him. It was a voice to remember, 
steady, if a trifle faint, level, unafraid. 


JASON shrugged his shoulders and mo- 
tioned his brothers out of the room. 
The door was closed and fastened. 

Septimus sat back and considered. His 
experience as a house-breaker had been 
negligible, and he had been born with no 
yearning for adventure. The matter was 
further complicated by the presence of a 
young woman, and Septimus was afraid 
of all young women. 

He might have driven back to town for 
assistance, but that did not occur to him. 
As a physician, he had been trained to 
rely upon his own resources in the emer- 
gencies of illness, and this matter pre- 
sented itself to him rather in the light of a 
complicated case than of a matter with 
which the duly provided officers of the law 
should deal. Tentatively he pulled at one 
of the bars before the window. It was un- 
yielding. 

“The first thing to do,” he said to him- 
self, “is to get inside." 

On hands and knees he crept along the 
house, feeling for other windows. About 
twenty feet farther, and toward the rear, 
he found one not protected by iron. He 
crouched before it and studied the matter, 
finally solving it by removing from his 
black leather bag a surgical instrument, 
with which he cut away the putty from 
the glass and removed the pane. After this 
he reached in and unfastened the catch. 
Then, awkwardly enough, he backed his 
long, thin legs through the window and 
lowered himself into the cellar, drawing 
after him his bag. 

For a minute he stood still, listening. 
Then he lighted a match and discovered 
himself to be in a compartment utilized 
for the storage of wood for the fireplaces. 
He made his way to the door and opened 
it. The cellar was dark; a solid, almost 
material blackness engulfed him. His 
sensation was not unlike that of a man 
who swims under water... On tiptoe he 
felt along the partition wall until he 
reached a door. Ten paces he had taken, 
so he knew it must be the door behind 
which Maidy Brooks was imprisoned. The 
door was fastened. 

He fumbled for the knob and keyhole. 
There was no keyhole, but there was a 
bolt. Septimus felt instinctively that the 
bolt had been newly installed for the 
present need. Now he hesitated again, 
and could feel himself blushing furiously 
in the darkness. The bolt shot back noise- 
lessly.... The door opened inwardly.... 
He entered, and closed the door softly 
behind him. 


“EF, 
he said. 

“Who are you?” said a voice out of the 
blackness. 

“One moment... justa... a moment. 
Pll... strike a light." He ignited a 
match. “I...I am Dr. Septimus Grew. 
... Word came to me that you... were ill. 
Of course you didn't call me, but—” 

* Do you come from them?" 

“Your brothers? Heavens, no!” 

“Let me look at you." i 

Quivering with embarrassment, the 
doctor approached the dilapidated couch 
on which the girl reclined. She was not 
wholly prepared to receive callers. Her 
hair was hanging about her pallid face; 
her waist was open at the throat. 

“Light another match,” she said, “and 
hold it so I can see you." She studied his 
face, a face not likely to arouse suspicion 
SE and nodded. “I believe you," she 
said. 

"Er... would you mind . . . allowing 
me to feel your pulse?" 

“You might commence by untying my 
ankles.” 

Maidy felt the sure, firm touch of his 
fingers on her. ankles, a touch which 
directly contradicted his diffident, hesi- 
tant manner. His were artist's fingers, 
sculptor's fingers, surgeon's fingers, and 
there was reassurance in their touch. 

“Can you stand? Can you walk?" he 
asked. 

She essayed to rise, but her feet were 
dead. The pressure of the ropes about her 
ankles had so shut off the blood from 
them that they seemed not to exist. She 
could not stand. 

“Hurry, hurry,” she urged him. “they’ll 
be back. Somebody comes every twen 
minutes—to keep me awake. They think 
they can make me do what they want by 
torturing me, but—I’d die first. I'd have 
given them a home; I'd willingly have pro- 
vided for them, but they're not fit to have 
money of their own. Father knew it, and 
Iknow it. It would only make them more 
wicked than they are." 

"Yes. Yes. Er... May I chafe your 
feet?” 

“If you've a way of getting out of here, 
you would better carry me," she said. 
“Tm not heavy—and they'll be coming. 
If they found you here—" She stopped 
a ee “Oh! On the stairs! Quick! 

ide! 


BUT it was too late., The sound of heavy 
footsteps was outside the door, and 
Jason's voice uttered an oath as he found 
the bolt shot back. “Pll break the fool's 
neck," he said. “You can't trust ’Lysses 
with anything." 

Doctor Septimus quickly threw a cover 
over Maidy's feet to conceal the absence 
of the rope, and sprang to a position just 
behind the door, so that when it stood 
open it would conceal him. There was no 
diffidence, no backwardness in his manner 
now. He was all the doctor, sure of him- 
self, facing the crisis in his patient's illness 
alone; holding back death by his own hand. 
Maidy watched him, and fearful as she 
was—fearful for his life—she could but 
feel a thrill of admiration. There was 
nothing absurd now in his gangling figure 
as it pressed against the vati: nothing 
absurd in his bearing. . . . The door was 


ope e: 
Maidy watched Doctor Septimus take a 


. Miss Brooks, I 


... I believe," 
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small case from his pocket; and from the 
case select a small instrument. 

Jason entered, frowning. The doctor 
noted with satisfaction that he was still 
in his shirt sleeves, with neither coat nor 
vest on. . 

* Awake, eh?" he said, advancing into 
the room. ‘‘So much the better. ... Now, 
listen, I've a proposition for you. Ulysses 
is an idiot and Hector's a brainless bully. 
They annoy me. Now—instead of giving 
each of us a quarter of Dad's money, let's 
you and me divide it? Half will be plenty 
for you. Eh? Now be sensible, Sis.” 

Maidy turned away her head and re- 
fused to answer. She could not have 
spoken. Events were too imminent. 
When her brother turned to go out of the 
door with his lamp he could not fail to see 
this strange man who had appeared from 
nowhere, to serve her.... The thought of 
this compelled her to speak. She felt she 
must hold Jason with his face toward her. 
It might give the doctor a chance to slip 
through the door to safety. 

“So you'd cheat Hector and 'Lysses?" 
she said. “They’d break you into pieces.” 

“That’s my worry," he said with a 
shrug. 

“Tf I agree—then what?” said Maidy. 

“Why,” said Jason, “‘agree—and sign 
over, and you get out of this. And PI 
look after the little brothers. I'lI—" 


"THE doctor had taken one swift step 
and stood just behind Jason, the tiny 
instrument in his hand. 

* Er... Don't move, please. Don't turn. 
Don't make a sound. Put up your hands 
—as high as you can reach. That's what 
they always make them do—put up their 
hands. I— In my hand I havea... hypo- 
dermic. The needle is just a... quarter of 
an inch from your spine. It is—the 
hypodermic—flled with . .. um... a 
culture of germs, disease germs. . . . The 
disease is very . . . painful, and... fatal. 
One little prick—” 

Jason had crouched ready for a wheel 
and a spring, but he remained tense and 
motionless. He had been a violent man 
and a fearless man. Perhaps he would 
have attempted something against a gun, 
but here was a weapon which attacked 
first the imagination. A hypodermic 
filled with deadly germs! . . . He could feel 
the sharp stab of the needle in the small of 
his back—just a tiny prick... and imagi- 
nation did the rest. 

“Don’t... speak," said Septimus. “It 
. . . would be... quite useless... . Er... 
Miss Brooks, can you walk now?” 

“T can crawl,” she said. 

“Thank you . . . much obliged. I— 
Now, Mr. Backs you will lie down on 
your face—yes. That’s it, on your face. ... 
The needle is just grazing your skin— 
here. If—I might trouble you to—bring 
that rope, Miss Brooks." 

Maidy could not walk, but she crept to 
Septimus with the rope in her hand. 
“Now, will you tie his wrists? Tightly. 
Very good.... And now... his ankles. ... 
Um... Let us see! What now? . . . To be 
sure! He might cry outand... fetch down 
the others. Have to stop that, won’t we? 
ME black bag, Miss Brooks. Er—now 
roll on your back, Mr. Brooks. . . . See. 
Here's the hypodermic—just one jab, you 
know." 

He opened the bag with one hand, a 
hand which could find each bottle, each 
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The most important 

art of your car is the 

little Transformer, which cures 

the uneven, missing, jerky motor and 
makes self starters live up to their name. 


“VKCO” 


Transformers 


give greater power—decrease gasoline 
consumption—reduce carbon deposits— 


make easy starting. They can be attached 

in a few minutes, and from that time on you 

will have a sweet, smoothly running motor 
which starts easily even in zero weather. 


Does Your Motor Pump Oil? Don't Worry! 


Van Kerr Transformers cure the 
troubles which are due to this con- 
Their patented, fireproof 
construction allows the current of 
electricity to be broken in the open 
air without danger of igniting any 
The more 
combustible spark so produced 
burns every particle of oil and 


dition. 


vapors under the hood. 


gas, giving greater power and 
leaving no carbon. The Van Kerr 
method of ignition eliminates the 
necessity for reboring cylinders 
and installing new piston rings and 
instantly removes the difhculty 
caused by motors pumping oil. 
For pleasure cars, tractors, motor- 
cycles, and gas engines. 


We Will Send You a Set of Transformers 


Attach them 
yovrself. All 
you need is 
two minutes 
and a pair 
of pliers. 


kind of car you drive. 


for a four-cylinder set or $2.50 for a six-cylinder set. 
and if you are not satisfied that they do all we say they will, return them 
and you will get your money back. 


The Van Kerr Co., Dept. 335, 3160 N. Clark St., Chicago 


by parcel post. Write us today and tell us your dealer's name and the 


Simply pay the postman $2.00 
Use them ten days 


Send no money. 


Over 100,000 satisfied customers are using Van Kerr Transformers 


The Business for You! 


Make and sell Crispettes. Delicious confec- 
tion. Everybody loves them. Can't get 
enough. They come again and again 

for more. Easy to make. I furnish 
everything. Raw materials plen- 
tiful and cheap. 
Profits enormous 


Quick success possible anywhere—cities, small towns, vil- 
lages. Amas ing market crowded streets; surging throngs 
at fairs, carnivals, parks, etc.; wholesale to grocers, baker- 
les, druggists, and so on. Possibilities unlimited! Need no 
experience. Little capital starts you on road to phenom- 
enal earnings. Ira Shook, of Flint, did $375.75 in one day. 
He says in letter dated March 1, 1921: “Started out with 
nothing, now have & 12,000.00 all made from Crispettes.” 
Others have amazing records: Kellog writes: ‘$700.00 


Write—Get My Help—Begin Now 


Others are making money—lots of it. Letters received 
during this year tell of wonderful successes. You can 
ceed, too. Start is all you need. I'll gladly help you: Fur- 
nish everything—com plete outfit materials, secret formula, 
full directions, wrappers, ete. Send post card for illustrated 
book of facts. Tells how to start. Explains most successful 
methods. Gives all information needed. It's free. Write now! 


LONG EAKINS COMPANY 
1213 High Street Springfield, Ohio 


> 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN saig: 


“/ will study and get 
ready and maybe 
my chance will come.’ 


in the pore of a log cabin, 


Born in the woods 
Abraham Lincoln had little chance to get an educa- 
tion. But he was so determined to succeed that he 
brushed obstacles aside; he made the most of what 
slender advantages he had (he once walked forty miles 
to borrow a book); he used every spare moment for 
study and when his chance did come he was ready! 


Some day your chance will come, too! Get read 
now! The International Correspondence Schools will 
train you, right at home in spare time, for a better 
job, for more pay, for the big chance when it comes. 
Mark and mail the coupon and find out what the 
International Correspondence Schools can do for you. 


-—- TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — — 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 7483-B, Scranton, Pa. 


Without cost or obligation, please explain how I mality 
position, or in the subject belore which I have marked 
an X in the list 1 
DRAFTING Electrical Eng'lng| [C] Advertist 
: Mechanical Eag’ing pue imd 
Surveying OHEMISTRY Bookkeeping. 
Civil ineerin: AUTOMOBILES Civil Service 
ARC!) ECT! STENOGRAPHY Mall Service 
Nam 
Street 
Address. 
City State 
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“WALLY” REID 


Star of the Movies, Plays a 
BUESCHE 
0 —— n d 


True-Tone Saxophone 


While not classed as a musical star, Wallace Reid's 
Saxophone affords him much pleasure in home enter- 


tainment. His decision to purchase a Buescher was 
made after knowing it to be the 


Choice of Professionals 


such as Tom Brown of the Six Brown Brothers; 
Clyde Doerr of the noted Art Hickman's Orchestra 
and Columbia Record Maker; Donald Clark, expert 


Saxophonist with the celebrated Paul Whiteman's | 


Orchestra; J. Gurewich, Saxophone Soloist with 
Sousa’s Band, and many others. More Buescher 
Saxophones are used than all other makes combined 
because of their tonal perfection and being 


Easiest to Play 


You can learn the scale in an hour's practice and play 
popular music in a few weeks. Practice is à pleasure be- 
cause you learn so quickly. You can take your place in a 
band within 90 days, if you so desire. 

Unrivalled for home entertainment, church, lodge or 
school. In big demand for orchestra dance music. A 
Saxophone will enable you to take an important part in the 
musical development of your community. It increases 
your popularity and your opportunities, as well as your 
pleasure. 


Saxophone Book Free 


“The Origin of the Saxophone” is an interesting booklet. 
It illustrates the beginner's first lesson. It tells what each 
Saxophone is best adapted for; when to use singly, in 
quartettes, sextettes, octettes, or in regular band or full 
Saxophone Band. Tells how to transpose for ‘cello parts 
in orchestra. It illustrates and fully describes the virtues 
of each model of the Saxophone Family. Fill out and send 
coupon for your copy. 


Free Trial—Easy Payments 


You can order any Buescher instrument without paying 
one cent in advance, and try it six days in your own home, 
without obligation. If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on 
easy payments to suit your convenience. Mention the 
instrument interested in and a complete catalog will be 
mailed free. — (30) 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1130 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
1130 Buescher Block 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Gentlemen: I am interested in the instrument checked 
below. 


.... Saxophone ....Cornet .... Trombone ....Trumpet 
(Mention any other instrument interested in.) 


phial in the dark, and drew forth a small 
container of colorless fluid. 

“You'll find a roll of cotton, Miss 
Brooks. Enough to cover mouth and nose. 
So. ... Now lay it on his face. .. . Nothing 
to be afraid of, Mr. Brooks. Just to... 
insure inactivity for a little while—chloro- 
form. Don’t wriggle... don’t!” 

While one hand held the needle before 
Jason’s eyes, the other poured choloroform 
upon the cotton—and presently Jason 
Brooks was rendered exceedingly in- 
effective. 

"Now...er... we're ready," he said 
to Maidy. 

“You'll have to carry me." 

He flushed and looked away. “Er... 
take my bag, please.” 

She did so, and he lifted her in arms 
whose strength surprised her. Once out- 
| side the room he counted his paces in the 
| darkness until he stood before the door of 
the wood cellar, and then before the open 
window. “You'll... have to help your- 
self . . . as much as you can,” he stam- 
mered, as he lifted her toward theopening. 
Then he followed. Once again he lifted her 
in his arms and strode across the yard 
toward his buggy. Neither spoke. 

He placed her on the seat, replaced his 
bag in the back of the vehicle, and took 
up the reins. . . . Presently he felt her head 
upon his shoulder, and suffered agonies of 
embarrassment. After a time he mustered 
courage to look down at her face. She 
was fast asleep. . . . Then, fearing the 
jolting of the buggy over the rough roads 
might throw her out, he performed the 
bravest act of his life—Dr. Septimus 
Grew put his arm about Maidy Brooks 
to save her from falling! 


PRESENTLY Maidy lifted her head 
| * and drew away. 

“That hypodermic—those awful disease 
germs!” she said. ‘What did you do with 
them?” 

"Oh... er—” Doctor Septimus was 
cruelly embarrassed. “Well, you see... 
the... the truth is... there weren't any. 
The hypodermic was... just empty.” 

She considered this. Then, “Where are 
you taking me?" 

“I—as a physician, you understand— 
I'm going to administer you to a patient." 

“What patient?" 

“A young man named Crandall.” 

"Is... Miles... ill?" 

“One compound fracture, four splin- 
tered ribs, an abated concussion of the 
brain—” 

“O-oh! And I thought he . . . hadn't 
manhood enough to look for me! I—" 
She began softly to weep. 

They drove through the breaking dawn 
to Miles Crandall's house, and entered 
through the unlocked door, for North 
Dorset's doors are never locked. Doctor 
Septimus went first into the bedroom 
just off the parlor. Crandall was awake 
, and restless. 

"Um," said Doctor Septimus, and 
motioned Maidy to enter. 

"Er...here'sa...a prescription.... 
To be taken . ... carefully . . . as directed,” 
he said. He glanced swiftly out of the 
corner of his eye at the bed, saw Maidy on 
her knees, her arms holding Miles Cran- 
dall’s head to her breast. . . . Then, for 
once in his life forgetting his black leather 


| bag, he ran from the house; it was no place | 


for a bashful man. 


Bethie. 
Kurta 


wil! NATCO - 
HOLLOW TILE 


Natco homes are warmer 
| in winter, cooler in summer 
| and positively fireproof. They 
cost less to construct and 
are practically repair-free. 


Our free book “Natco Homes” 
is filled with illustrations 
and practical descriptions of 
attractive, moderate priced, 
fire safe, permanent dwell- 
ings that are ideal for home 
planning. 


Write for Your Copy Today 


NATIONAL FIRE: PRGDFING 
COMPANY: 


a 1301 Fulton Building - Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. 


Legally 
trained men win high positions 
and big success in business and 

lie life. Greater opportuni- 
now than ever before. 
pendent—be a lead. 
yers earn 
: 1 $3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you step by step. You can train at home 
goring spare time Let us send you records and letters 
from LaSalle students admitted to the bar in various 
gtates. Money refunded according to our Guarantee 
Bond if dissatisfied. Degree of LL. B. 
ousands of successful stu s enrolled. Low cost, eas: 
We furnish all text material uding fourteen-volume il . 
get-go Valuable 120-page "Law Guide'' and ''Evidence'' boo! 


Send for them-NOW, 
LaSalle Extension University Dept. 1233-L 


er. w- 


Chicago 


LALE LEARN PIANO 


d How To | This Interesting Free Book 
t 


spews how you can become: a skied 
ayer o! lano OF oi at arter ja 
cost. "je shows why ouo lesson with 
an expert is worth a dozen other les- 
sons. Dr. Quinn's famous Written 
Method includes all of the many, impor- 
o 
ier 


tant modern improvements in teaching music. Brings right ur 
home the great advantages of conservatory study. For the beginn 

or experienced players. lors. by great artists. Successful 
graduates everywhere. jentific yet easy to understand. Fully illus- 
trated. Allmusic free. Diploma granted. Write today for free book. 


Quinn Conservatory, Studio AM32, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 


FLORIDA 


Fruitland Park in Florida’s lake jeweled high- 
lands will appeal to the homeseeker who, whether 
wishing land or an orange grove, desires the best. 
Write for book of actual photographs and learn 
how you can own your own grove on easy pay- 
ments. BOARD OF TRADE, 317 Trade Ave- 
nue, Fruitland Park, Florida, 


Course in 2 Years 


Be a lawyer. Law trained men 
earn big money and occupy top 
positions in social, business 
and public life. 


$5,000 to $10,00 


n year is what you can earn. 


o 

i d id "e 
improved system guides you step 
by H the 


ou have 

bar examination in any state. You can't lose a cent. 
Our money refun uarantee protects you. Lew 
cost, easiest terms. We furnish everything includ- 
ing complete Law Lil Send for free catalog. 
American School, Dept. rexel Ave. & SBth, Chic: 


»y step until 
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Prices Reduced 


SCHRADER 
UNIVERSAL 
PRODUCTS 


On and after November first, Schrader 
products can be bought at the follow- 
ing reduced prices: 


Tire Pressure Gauges were 
$1.50 now $1.25 each. 


Truck Tire Gauges were 
$2.00 now $1.75 each. 


Universal Valve Caps were 40c now 25c 
— (per box of 5) 
Valve Insides were 40c now 30c 


(per box of 5) 


You need Schrader Universal Tire 
Valve Accessories to get the most 
mileage out of your tires. If your 
dealer does not stock them, send us 
his name. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 


Makers of the 
Schrader Universal Tire Valve 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


TORONTO LONDON 


Schrader 


| cuicaco 


WRITE 


FOR OUR 
B © 


BOOKS ON IVEUNNSE OO 
686 Woolworth Bidg. NEW YORK 
625 F Street, ' WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Tower Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Hobart Bldg., $82 Market St.,San Francisco,Calif. 


Physical 
The Sargent School *zacczass 
Established 1881 
Address for booklet 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT Cambridge, Mass. 


et: 
Mount Washington Military School 
Formerly Westlake Military Sch 
For boys. Grammar, high school and preparatory courses. Manual 
training, Most up-to-date equipment. All men teachers. U. S. 
Army Officers. Catalog. Address 


Col. Wm, Strover, President 
Mount Washington Los Angeles, California 


Tells of the great opportunities in this attractive 
profession, and how you can learn by mail ingpare 
ons. 


time. Send f: t , No ob 
ime. LI or COP? M ones: i o obliga 


AUR School of Finance, 88 McLene Bldg., Columbus, 0. 
Sales Agents 


iain wanted in every county to giveall 


or spare time. Positions worth $750 to $1,500 yearly. We train 
the inexperienced. Novelty Cutlery Co., 80 Bar St., Canton, Ohio 
guide book and “EVIDENCE 


ATENTS. OF CONCEPTION BLANK.” 


Send model or sketch and description of invention for 
our free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Men Wanted 
fts 


become Draftsme 


Salary to a month when competent. Chief Draftsman 
will ns qersonnlty until you are placed in high salaried 
tion. e day you start I will give you absolutely FREE a 


Write for illustrated 


si 
iousands of draftsmen 


taman's complete working outfit. 

are needed. Big pay, clean work. dadd t book 
i Send your name and address for my book- 
Write Today iee gucceestal Praftamanship, Te car- 
Sent free. No obligation, Write today. 
89 4001 Broadway 


riesa vital message to you. $ 
CHIEF DRAFTSMAN bose, Devt, 11 
Chicago, Illinois 


Did You Ever Buy a . 


Toy for a Child? 


(Continued from page 43) 


that most of the colossal sum that is paid 
for toys comes from the big and rich 
cities. But that is not true. Fifty-four 
per cent of all last year’s toys were sold 
in towns of less than twenty-five thousand 
inhabitants; towns which contain only 
fifteen to twenty per cent of the total 
population of the country. More games 
and puzzles, for instance, were bought 
west of the Mississippi than east of it, 
although the bulk of the population lies 
otherwise. 

Manufacturers partly explain these facts 
by the prevalence of motion pictures the- 
atres in the East, and the number of 
small, isolated communities in the West. 
On winter evenings, lots of city families 
go to the movies. In smaller towns they 
are more likely to stay at home. 

Every child likes toys resembling things 
that are familiar to him in daily life. That 
is one point which accounts for the peren- 
nial popularity of such toys as hobby 
horses, miniature stoves, tool chests, and 
toy vehicles. 

The boy sees policemen and men in the 
park riding horseback. To his child mind 
they are heroes. He wants a horse, too. 
With one to help him, he imagines himself 
doing all sorts of daring deeds. 


XO-DAY’S youngster demands that his 
horse shall Jook like a horse, and that 
his automobile, no matter how simple, shall 
have at least a few of the accessories of 
the modern motor. This same principle 
applies to other toys. The horse-drawn 
fire engine has given way to the motor fire 
engine; sailing boats are modeled after the 
lines of the successful cup defender. 

Of course, a doll is always a safe pur- 
chase for a little girl, while it will almost 
never do for a boy. About the only ex- 
ception is the youngster of three or four 
who goes to his sister's tea parties in the 
nursery. He sees all the girls with dolls, 
and so he wants one of his own, just for 
these social events. Let him pick it, and 
it will almost invariably be a boy in a 
sailor suit. His sister, on the contrary, 
doesn't want a boy doll. She can't have 
any fun dressing it in fancy clothes. 

Doll fashions change as often as the 
débutante's. This season's dolls have 
Easter styles, autumn styles, winter 
styles, and garbs for the beach, the train, 
the motor, and even for the opera. De- 
signers for the largest doll houses keep up 
to the latest things. The modern doll has 
fur coats, rain coats, rompers, pajamas, 
kimonos, bath robes, sweaters, and wrist 
watches. Everything the girl sees her 
mother wearing she wants to duplicate. 

The most popular dolls are those with 
eyes that open and shut. If given her 
choice, a child almost invariably selects 
this kind. One of the latest and most pop- 
ular inventions is a doll that closes its eyes 
gradually as it is rocked in the cradle or 
the arms. It goes to sleep as naturally as 
a child would. 

There is little call now for negro or 


sk 


your 


best friend 


if you dare! 


You may even get intimate 
enough with some friends 
of yours to swap the real truth 
about your income tax and 
about many other very per- 
sonal things. 


But how many people do 
you know well enough to en- 
able you to get on the subject 
of Halitosis with them? Not 
very many, probably. Hali- 
tosis is the medical term mean- 
ing unpleasant breath. 


As you know yourself, Hali- 
tosis is one of the least talked 
about human afflictions and at 
once one of the most commonly 
prevalent ailments. : 


Nine out of ten people suffer 
from Halitosis either now and 
then or chronically. Usually 
they are unconscious of it 
themselves. 


Halitosis may come from smoking, 
drinking, eating. It may be due toa 
disordered stomach, bad teeth, lung 
trouble or some other organic disorder. 
If it’s a chronic ailment, of course, 
then it is a symptom of a condition 
your doctor or dentist ought to look 
after. 


But very often it is only temporary 
and then you may overcome it by tak- 
ing a very simple personal precaution 
that will mean ease of mind for you 
and comfort for your friends. 


Listerine, for forty years the safe 
household antiseptic, is a wonderful 
combatant of Halitosis. Just use it 
regularly as a mouth wash and gargle. 
It will do the trick. 


You probably now have Listerine 
in the house and know all about its 
many other uses as a safe antiseptic. 


If you don't, just send us your name 
and address and fifteen cents and we 
shall be glad to forward you a generous 
sample of Listerine together with a tube 
of Listerine Tooth Paste sufficient for 
10 days’ brushings. 


Address Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, 2129 Locust St.,Saint Louis, Mo. 


Pá 
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One Man's 
First Pipeful 


The following letter tells a good-luck story: 


L. C. LAY 
Waco, Texas 
1115 South 4th Street 
November 26, 1920. 


Larus & Brother Company 
Richmond, Virginia 


Gentlemen: 


When I smoked my first pipeful of Edgeworth 
some six months ago, I was something like the 
old maid, who was carried to the park and kissed 
for the first time. Asthe story goes she remarked: 
“Do it again, for there is something I like about 
it." And so was my experience wich Edgeworth. 

I am a commercial artist, and draw “Phoolish 
Phellows" for my daily nourishment. When 
drawing pictures I have always smoked constantly. 
And T have found in Edgeworth a little keener 
satisfaction, a little more abiding contentment, 
than I had known before I discovered this remark- 
able tobacco. 


That was some six months ago, and there is 
still that ever-present s-o-m-e-t-h-i-n-g I l-i-k-e 
a-b-o-u-t i-t that won’t wear off. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) L. C. Lay 


To prepare a tobacco that many -pipe 
smokers will welcome as a discovery six 
months after they have 
lighted up the first 
pipeful, is something 
well worth doing. 


more than 
once a  pipe-smoker 
chances up next to a 
smoking tobacco that 
scems a lot: better than 
the sort he has 
been smoking. 


Perhaps 


| to find relaxation playing the game eve- 


But a few days 
or a few weeks or 
a few months 
later, it doesn't 
seem to smoke 
quite so good. 


Now, a good 
smoking tobacco 
has got to seem 
like a discovery 
not only at the 
first pull at the pipe, but on through the 
years. 


Edgeworth seems to keep on being re- 
garded as a discovery by smokers months 
and years after they begin smoking it. 


We would like you to test it. 


Simply write on a post-card your name 
and address, then that of the dealer filling 
your smoking needs, and we will send you 
samples of Edgeworth in both forms—Plug 
Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes, suited 
to the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed come in small pocket-size 
packages, in attractive tin humidors and 
glass Jars, and in economical in-between 
quantities for smokers desiring more than 
a small package, yet not quite the humidor 
size. For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Co., 25 South 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
varus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you would | 
pay the jobber. | 


| with the coveted “tiger’s eye.” But these 


Indian dolls. They are in demand only 
when the child has a large collection, and 
the parents want to get something differ- 
ent. Yet the negro doll has more or less | 
of a sale in the South because the girl | 
wants to use it as a “mammy” for her 
other dolls. 

It is interesting to notice the persisting | 
popularity of many old-time games—the 
very ones which the older generation 
played with as children. Toy stores sell as 
many dominoes, jackstraws, and sets of | 
“Authors” and “Old Maids” as they were 
selling when Dewey won the Battle of | 
Manila Bay. Dominoes, indeed, are be- 
ing played by adults more than ever. Step 
into business men's clubs Out West dur- 
ing lunch hour, and you will ind manufac- 
turers, merchants, attorneys and bankers 
engrossed in a brief but relaxing tilt at this 
old game. 

Parchesi is another pastime whose pop- 
ularity seems never to die. Heads of toy 
departments tell me that it is still the | 
most widely bought of all games. Vice 
President Coolidge is a parchesi devotee. 
When governor of Massachusetts he used 


nings with his two sons, Calvin, Junior, and 
John. 

Fewer puzzles are sold to-day than a 
few years ago. Toy folks say that this is 
due to the fact that people have less 
patience than they used to have—and 
also less time to kill. The real devotees 
are as likely to be grown-ups as children. 
I know one Chicago business man who 
works out his important business prob- 
lems while sitting at home in the evening 
and tinkering with the newest puzzles. 

Checkers are sold in increasing quanti- 
ties, despite a frequent impression that 
the game is dying out. Harmonicas and 
jew’s harps are not keeping pace with the 
country's added supply of boys, but the 
spinning top still holds its popularity. 


"THE sale of toy soldiers increased rap- 
idly during the great war, particularly 
after the entrance of the United States. 
When the soldier boys had returned home 
and put on civilian clothes there was a 
sudden drop in the market. 
Drums are sold the year round. The 
Boy Scout movement has helped to pop- 
ularize them. Children in many public 
schools now march to and from sessions to 
their beat. So boys, in their play after 
school, want the thing they are used to— 
another example of childhood initiative. | 
Glass marbles are to-day more popular 


than the common clay ones which used to | W® 


enjoy general favor. There is an increas- 
ing demand for "reelers"—large marbles 


cost from fifty to seventy-five cents 
apiece; so the great majority of boys can- 
not have them. 

Apartment life in the city has changed 
the character of playthings. The cramped 
quarters of the “two-room, bath, and 
kitchenette" household is largely respon- 
sible for the greater number of collapsible 
toys. Most rocking horses now come to 
pieces, so that they can be tucked away 
under the bed when not in use. 

Every year I am more amazed at the 
interest that adults take in toys, particu- | 
larly dolls. I was once instrumental in 
staging a doll pageant in Chicago. All 
the club women of the city who had dolls 


Corns 


Lift Right Off 


Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn 
or callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops 
aching, then shortly you lift it right off. 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 

You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, 
corn between the toes, and the “‘hard-skin’ 
calluses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle 
of “Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Our Scientific Method will stop that 


Send for free 200 paze book. It tells how to ~a 
manently stop stammering or stuttering in a few 
weeks’ time. A natural guaranteed method. 

The Lewis School for Stammerers e 


2 Lewis Bldg., 71-77 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


W*5 noed more mon to become Fire Protection experts 
We teach you free and show you how to make $10.00 
to $20.00 a day right in your own neighborhood. Write 
today. The Fyr-Fyter Co., 121 Fyr-Fyter Bidg., Dayton, Ohio. 


I CAN TEACH YOU Fox-Trot, One-Step, Two-Step, 
Waltz and newest ''up-to-the-minute'' society dances 
in a few hours—at home—in private by the wonderful 


PEAK SYSTEM OF MAIL INSTRUCTION 

REMARKABLE NEW METHOD. Easy—fascinating. 

GUARANTEED. No music—no partner 

Y for my Interesting FREE BOOKI 

Special low offer if you answer at once. 
WILLIAM CHANDLER PEAK, M. B. 

Room 72 4737 Broadway, Chicago, IIl. 


R EDUCATION. 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, 
Drawing, Education siness 
and in 35 other subjects are given 
by correspondence. anytime. 


i The University nf Chiragn 


r 
130th Year Division 13 Chicago, TII. | 


In Spare Time—AT HOME 
The Feuchtinger SILENT CONTROL 
system creates beautiful voices—very 
quickly. Easily mastered at home. 
Thousands trained successfully. Sim- 
plified Master Course in Vocal Musie— 
included. Diploma granted. Special 
offer and Book, sent —FREE. 

Perfect Voice Institute, Studio 1059 
1189 Sunnyside Avenue Chicago 
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—the Finest Reproducing 
Phonograph in the World 


O bring to you the voice of the artist 

in all its beauty and to reproduce faith- 
fully the music of any instrument—that 
is » supreme PINE wi a pheno: 

aph. The STEGER, ofall phonograp! 

succeeded—and because of this dis- 
tinction it is universally regarded as the 
finest ucing phonograph in the 
world. The Steget plays all of disc 
ae ute pf cweeneus change of 
parts. Hear and play it at your Steger 
dealer’s. Style bonk mailed on request. 
Steger dealers everywhere. 


STEGER & SONS 


PIANO MFG. COMPANY 


STEGER BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Factories: STEGER, ILLINOIS, where the 
"Lincoln" and " Dixie ' Highways meet 


"If it's a STEGER—it's the most valuable piano in the world” 


TELL, TOMORROW'S 


casts the weather 8 to 24 hours 
in advance, Nota toy buta 
scientifica! onstructed instrument work- 
ing automatically, Handsome, reliable 
Pand everlasting. 
An Ideal Xmas Gift 
ji Made doubly interesting by the little fig 
MA ures of the Peasant and his good wife, 
who come in and out to tell you what the 


Fé weather willbe. Size6%4x 
Sug | 35; fully guaranteed. Post- $ 25 
agy paid to any address in U. S. 
or Canada on receiptof.... <= 
Agents Wanted. 
419E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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TOY A 


The Boston Wideweb 
lis The Garter for neatness and efficiency. 
3 Made of wide mercerized shirred web, with 
i] slide adjustment, and has NO METAL PARTS 
Ñ on face of Pad. 

Bj GEORGE FROST CO., BOSTON, Makers of |i 
4 Velvet Grip Hose Supporters k 
«| for All the Family 
[UVAVAVAYAYAYATAYAYAYREAYITISITZTAYAY 


Did You Ever Buy a Toy for a Child? by Sopura E. DELAVAN 


were invited to bring them. You would 
have been surprised at the enormous out- 
pouring of all kinds of dolls, some of which 
had been in families for generations. The 
women were genuinely attached to them, 
too. 

I have one friend in New York—the 
wife of a prominent business man—who 
constantly amuses herself in dressing and 
caring for dolls. Her bedroom and bou- 
doir contain dozens of them. On his fre- 
quent long trips her husband picks up 
unusual dolls and sends them to her for 
presents. I am acquainted with dozens of 
women who have the same fancy; and I 
must admit that no Christmas is really 
complete for me unless I have a new doll 
to fuss over. 

More than once United States congress- 
men have proved themselves great toy 
lovers. At a recent hearing on the toy 
tariff, several manufacturers went to 
Washington armed with boxes of their 
products. Before the hearing was over the 
senators and representatives had appro- 
priated every single toy, from the monkey 
on a stick to the top and the harmonica! 

For years before his death, Theodore 
Roosevelt was a frequent visitor at a toy 
shop in Fifth Avenue, New York. There 
he spent hours buying all sorts of play- 
things for his grandchildren. Before his 
recent illness, Enrico Caruso was also a 
frequent shopper in the same store. He 
bought almost every imaginable kind of 
doll for Gloria. Charlie Chaplin, the 
movie comedian, who has no children of 
his own, spent half a day there in the 
course of the last holiday season, buying 
toys for the children of his friends. 


TOY dealers estimate that from 75 to 90 

per cent of all toys are bought by par- 
ents. Men are more liberal purchasers than 
women. Men, as a rule, think in terms of 
cost, while a woman is more likely to look 
at the practical and intrinsic value of the 
toy. 

Before buying a toy, you ought to ask: 
"How much can my child really get out of 
this? Is it something he will soon tire of 
and throw aside—thus training him in 
fickleness and waste? Or is it something 
on which he can exercise skill and thought; 
something that will train his mind and 
muscles?" 

Just look into the attic or spare-room 
of any house which shelters children, and 
notice the toys discarded in good condi- 
tion, because they were not the right 
things in the first place. Then think of 
the money thus wasted! 

This problem was successfully solved 
by a group of which I happen to know. 
While out marketing one morning a 
number of women fell to discussing the 
various misfit toys their children had re- 
ceived for Christmas. One of them offered 
to trade a duplicate train of cars for a tool 
chest that was too “old” for the little boy 
to whom a relative had sent it. Other 
offers of exchange were made, and a new 
plan quickly took form. 

A few days later the living-room of one 
of these women was filled with misfit toys 
from a score of homes, and a “toy ex- 
change” was opened. A fair value was 
placed on each article by a disinterested 
committee, and a series of “swaps” re- 
sulted. By this simple expedient a whole 
neighborhood of children was made happy 
with no extra expense to anyone. 
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A Big Raise 
in Salary 


Is Very Easy to Get, If You 
Go About It in the Right Way 


You have often heard of others 
who doubled and trebled their 
salaries in a year’s time. You 
wondered how they did it. Was 
it a pull? Don’t you think it. 
When a man is hired he gets 
paid for exactly what he does, 


there's no sentiment in business. It's 
preparing for the future and knowing 
what to do at the right time that 
doubles and trebles salaries. 


Remember When You 
Were a Kid 


and tried to ride a bike for the very 
first time? You thought that you would 
never learn and then—all oi a sudden 
you knew how, and said in surprise: 
“Why, it's a cinch if you know how." 
It's that way with most things, and 
getting a job with big money is no ex- 
ception to the rule, if you know how. 


We Will Show You How 


Without loss to you of a single working 
hour, we can show you a sure way to 
success and big pay. A large number 
of men in each of the positions listed 
are enjoying their salaries because of 
our help—we want to help you. Make 
check on the coupon against the job 
you want and we will help you get it. 
Write or print your name on the 
coupon and send it in today. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. G-91, Drexel Ave. & 58th St., Chicago 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. G-91, Drexel Ave. & 58th St., Chicago 
I want job checked—tell me how to get it. 


-Architect $5,000 to $15,000 
-.. Building Contractor 4 
$5,000 to $10,000 
-.. Automobile Engineer 
$4,000 to $10,000|^ 
».. Automobile Repairman 
$2,500 to $4,000|:- 
... Civil Engineer 
$5,000 to $15,000|.-- 
... Structural Engineer 
& $4.000 to $10,000 
-.. Business Manager 
$5,000 to $15,000]. 
«Certified Public Account- 
ant $7,000 to $15,000 
+» Accountant & Auditor 
$2,500 to $7,000 
sr DratamAn A Designer On 
2,500 to $4,! 
...Eleetrical Engineer -High School Graduate 
$4,000 to $10,000 In two years 
-.. General Education -..Fire Insurance Expert 
In one year $3,000 to $10,000 


-.. Lawyer $5,000 to $15,000 
-. Mechanical Engineer 
$4,000 to $10,000 
-Shop Superintendent 
$3,000 to $7,000 
.Employment Manager 
$4,000 to $10,000 
Steam Engineer 
$2,000 to $4,000 
.--Foreman's Course 
$2,000 to $4,0C0 
Sanitary Engineer 
$2,000 to $5,000 
-Telephone Engineer 
$2,500 to $5,000 
-« Telegraph Engineer 
$2,500 to $5,000 


er 
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Hampshire Bond. Notice how it stands 
up. Tear a sheet, and observe its tough 
fibre, its strength. 

The difference between Old Hampshire 
Bond and inferior business papers is appar- 
ent, however, without such tests. 

Its clean, smooth, crisp surface fairly 
radiates quality. To print your letterheads 
on it is to convey an impression of character 
and dignity to everyone who sees your letters. 

Send for our new Book of Samples. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
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STATEMENT of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., 
required by the act of Congress of August 24, 1012, of The 
American Magazine, published monthly at Springfield, Ohio, for 
October 1st, 1921, State of New York, County of New York.—ss.: 


Before me, a notary public in and for the state and county aforesaid, 

The World B 7 ile L personally appeared Lee W. Maxwell, who, having been duly sworn 
| rl n according to law, deposes and says that he is the General Business 

Memory Jogger j Manager of The American agazine and that the following 
. ye is, to the best of h.s knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
nson ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 

- of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the abo aption, 

required by the act of August 24. 1912, embodied in section 443, 

H d p Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
min er ( to wit: 1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, itor, 
die - managing editor, and business manager are: Publisher, The Crowell 


Publishing Company, Springfield, Ohio; Editor, John M. Siddall, 


Tear Out 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Mary B. 
When At- Mullett, 38: Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; General Business 
tended to Manager, Lec W. Maxwell, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N, Y, 
2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual 
owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and 
Each memo a perforated cou- — Like cut addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
pon, which, when attended to, 3 " bi the total amon of sock) Tae Cranes Bg GOmpany, ü 
n 7 7 New Jersey Corporation; The Crowell Publishing Company, a 

is torn out, Leaving Live Notes TOM, no Jag. orpor: g pany 


> REN rporation, New York, N. Y.; American Lithographic 
Only. No searching thru obso- Genuine Co., New Vork, N. Yi George D. Buckley, New York, N. Y. En: 
Ev i r ^ er, es’ Savings & Profit Sharing Pension Fund of The Crowell 

loto notos; e wytbing ready kath ubiishing Company, New York, N. Y-: Gardner Hazen, New York, 
for instant reference. aut N. Ya George H. Hazen, New York, N. Y.; Joseph F, Knapp, 
294 x D In. Trustee, New York. N. Y.; Joseph P. Knapp, New York, N. Y. 

Bate laios” Bias Antoinette, K. Milliken, New York, N. Y.; Lucien Oudin 
Reusie vun ith Pensil Henry G. Schackno, Trustees for Louis Ettlinger, New York, N 
Extra Filler "2.2 John S, Philips, New York, N. Y.; Henry K. Pomroy and H. 
Genuine Leather 8. Arthur Pomroy (both residents of New York City, N. Y.) and 
pe ‘ A. H. Lockett (a resident of Englewood, New Jersey), partners 

z doing business under the name Pomroy Bros.; Post Securities 
Corporation, New York, N. Y.; J. Walter Thompson, New York, 
N. Y. Samuel Untermeyer, New York, N. Y. 3. That the known 
bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or 
holaing 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
Extra Filler per doz.: Size B, 75e; A, $1.00; L, 70c. Name or other securities are: None. 4. That the two paragraphs next 
in gold leaf on cover, 25c extra. above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
e holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in 
obinson cases where the Stockholder or security holder appears upon the 


books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 


. the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
eadi ad acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contaín state- 
ments embracing affiant's full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 


cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
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Also in cloth, imitation leather and silk. ` 


Attractive metal, rubber- holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
footed stand holding pad of trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of 
couponed seratch paper. A a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
fresh n and fl al- any other person, association, or corporation has any interest 
Us REM DM lo direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 


ways handy—never lost or 


as so stated by him. s. That the average number of copies of each 
covered up— saves paper. i 


issue of this publication sold or distributed, through the mails or 


Calendar in plain sight. Size otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months preceding 

USE A COUPON of pad 4 x 6 in.; price, $1.50. the date shown above is——— (This information is required from 

SAVE A SHEET Extra fillers, $2.40 per doz. daily publications only.) Lee W, Maxwell, General Business Manager. 

we we ee e e a e a a e a e e a a e e e e e + Sworn to and pubacribed ore me this 1st day of conet Torie 
E (Seal) Mary L. Walker. (My commission expires March 30, 1923. 
ROBINSON MFG. CO., Westfield, Mass. Note—This statement mum be made in duplicate aad, th 
Dea " Fi copies delivered by the publisher to the postmaster, who shall sen 

A leri Robinson or Write Us one copy to the Third Assistant Postmaster General (Division of 

Classification), Washington, D. C., and retain the other in the files 

Products of the post office. The publisher must publish a copy of this 


statement ín the second issue printed next after its filing. 


Everybody Thinks 
Everybody Else 
is Ungrateful 


(Continued trom page 49) 


yet bigger favors that are still to come.” 

I am fond of ham and eggs for break- 
fast, and if my wife gives me ham and 
eggs for breakfast I am grateful. Not too 
grateful, you understand, because the 

am and eggs may merely have happened 
by chance that morning. If I have ham 
and eggs the next morning, however, I 
am really grateful. Possibly I show that 
I am. betae I do not show it very 
noisily, because that would be vulgar, and 
one does not show his gratitude very 
noisily to a wife, anyway,—but I show it. 
I eat the ham and eggs, and that is show- 
ing it, isn't it? So we have ham and eggs 
for a week and I continue to be grateful in 
a mild, gentlemanly sort of way. I eat 
the eggs and the ham and don't growl, 
“Great Scott! ham and eggs again!” 

But about the middle of the next week 
I begin to assume my usual bear-with-a- 
sore-ear expression at breakfast. Same 
old hens’ eggs and Chicago ham every 
morning, and nothing better in sight. No- 
lively expectation of bigger favors to 
come. No lively expectation of acorn-fed, 
rifle-killed Virginia ham and pheasants' 
eggs, so no more gratitude. In about two 
weeks I am apt to look at the ham and 
eggs glumly when they are set before me, 
and say, “Well! 1 thought you knew I 
liked my ham cooked a little, anyway! 
Did I ever tell you I liked it raw?" 


"THAT'S gratitude for you! I work day 
and night—or, at any rate I work a little 
some days, and when I have been busy 
with golf all day I sometimes work a little 
in the evening—I work day and night for 
that wife of mine, and then she gives me 
ham and eggs morning after morning, as 
if there were no other food in the world; 
just ham and eggs and ham and eggs— 
Murder! 

We all love dogs—or pretend we do, be- 
cause it is the fashion—and the real 
reason is that a dog gives us twenty dol- 
lars’ worth of gratitude for ten cents’ 
worth of dog meat. I have known a dog 
that was given old bones and discarded 
mashed potatoes and the clubby ends of 
asparagus and who simply fawned upon 
the giver. He received food, during ten 
years, of a total marketable value of 
about six cents; and in return he gave 
something like a million dollars’ worth of 
gratitude. 

We have come to expect that of dogs. 
We don’t expect it of cats. For five cents’ 
worth of milk a cat will give about six 
cents’ worth of gratitude. On the other 
hand, if you spend about a cent’s worth 
of exertion in stroking a cat the right way, 
it will show several dollars’ worth of 
gratitude, purring and waving its tail and 
snuggling loose cat hairs all over your 
garments. 

A dog shows gratitude for gentle pats 
on the head, too. If you pat a dog on the 
head once or twice a day for a week, he 
will be so grateful that he will stand up 
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and wipe his feet on your shoulders and 
stick his tongue in your face. 

We men and women and children are 
like cats and dogs in that respect: We 
show more real and lasting gratitude for 
kindness and evidence cf affection and 
kindly appreciation than we do for money 
favors and goods favors. 

One of my brothers had a dog once. 
That brother was always having dogs and 
he had all kinds of dogs; but this was the 
star of his collection. The dog’s name was 
Nig, because he was black and had kinky 
black wool. I suppose my brother fed 
that dog once or twice, but the dog was 
not the kind of dog that needed feeding— 
he scouted for his food. He considered 
food a mere incident in his busy life. He 
was the most grateful dog I ever knew, 
and was always so busy showing his 
gratitude he hardly took time to eat. A 
few caresses and he would be off and 
away to show his gratitude. His idea of 
gratitude was dead fish. 

An ordinary dog will go six miles to find 
a dead fish—one that has been dead six 
weeks, say—but this black dog would go 
twenty miles to find a fish that had been 
dead six years, and he always found it. 
He was the most successful dead-fish finder 
the world has known. He could find 
them oftener and deader than any dog I 
have ever met. It was only necessary for 
my brother to say a few kind words to 
that dog, and he would glow with grati- 
tude and go out of the yard and disappear 
toward the mighty Mississippi. He might 
return in an hour, or he might be gone 
two days; but wherever a dead fish was, 
that dog would find it, have some kind of 
a séance with it, and then return to my 
brother, laden with gratitude and per- 
fume. We had to get rid of that dog. 
There is such a thing as too much grati- 
tude too vividly expressed. 


HEN the millennium arrives we shall 

all be grateful for everything, even for 
the kicks we receive when thoughtlessly 
walking behind a mule. It will be one big 
orgy of gratitude, with everyone grateful 
for big favors and little favors and no 
favors at all. In the meanwhile I think 
a greater trouble with the world is the 
ever-present, ready-to-grouch demand for 
gratitude where no gratitude is due. 

I cannot, for example, see why I should 
be grateful to a clerk in a post office for 
selling me a two-cent stamp for two cents. 
Two cents is the legal price of a two-cent 
stamp. If the Government thinks a two- 
cent stamp is worth three cents, it can 
make the price three cents as it did during 
the war; but it I give the post-office clerk 
two cents to-day for a two-cent stamp 
there is no call for gratitude anywhere. 
There is no reason why I should go and 
associate with a dead fish and return to 
stand in front of the stamp window. 

have wandered several thousand 
miles, lately, in parlor cars and day 
coaches and sleepers and smoking cars, 
and have sat in hotel lobbies and met men 
otherwhere. And everywhere I heard 
folks talking about ingratitude. 

It was so common it was monotonous. 
Traveling salesmen down in Missouri said 
Labor was ungrateful; a garage man up in 
Michigan said he had quit farming be- 
cause the farm owners were ungrateful. 
All Labor was convinced that all Capital 
was ungrateful, and all Capital was con- 
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VARIETY 


At the Huyler store or the Huyler 
agent’s in your community you will find 
a choice of varieties to please every one. 


A box of Huyler's, little or big, is the 
most acceptable of gifts. 


Chocolates and Bon Bons 
Assorted Nut Chocolates 


Chocolate Covered 
Cherries 

Assorted Caramels 

Brazil Nut Bon Bons 


The special Huyler's 
the best chocolates 


Hard Candies 
Creamy Marshmallows 
Molasses Candy 
Cream Peppermints 
Children’s Sticks 
Huylerpops, etc., etc. 


Gift Package contains 
we have ever made. 


Americas foremost fine candy 


Tri-State College of Engineering | 


HILL SQUARE, ANGOLA, INDIA: 

Make you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years, 48 weeks each. No entrance 
examination. High’ School Diploma not required. Com- 
pact courses made up of essentials only. rpenses low. 


You Can Weigh 


What You Should 


TEACH you how to sit, 

stand and walk correctly, 

give you grace, abundant 
vitality—courage to undertake 
and do things. 

I build you up or reduce 
you to normal—all in your 
own home. 

In a few weeks you can 
surprise your family and 
friends. 


You Can Be Well 


Without Drugs 


It's easier to be well than to 
be sick, when you know how. 

If you are troubled with any 
of the following, or any other 
ailments, write me. 

Indigestion Constipation 
Nervousness Poor Circulation 
Torpid Liver Mal-assimilation 

My 20 years’ work has won 
the endorsement of leading phy- 
sicians. 

What I have done for 100,000 
women I can do for you. Write 
me. Your letter will be held in 
absolute confidence, and you 
will be under no obligations, 
Write today, before you forget. 
Iwill gladly send nm my illus- 
trated booklet telling how to 
stand or walk correctly, free. 
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| School for Exceptional Children 


| Every facility in a beautiful suburban home for the 
education of children unable to attend public or private 
schools. DomesticScience. 14 milesfrom Phila. Booklet. 
MOLLIE A. WOODS, PRIN. Box 172, Roslyn, Pa. 


Law Course 


in Book Form 


13 Vols. Bound in Law Buckram. Compiled by 56 of 
America’s Most Eminent Legal Authorities 


Here is a complete home-study law course in book form 
that you can master in your spare time. Thirteen volumes, 
nearly 6,000 PES (7 X10 inches), bound in law buckram, 
red and black labels with titles in gold. This wonderfui 
law course is the combined work of professore of Harvard, 
Yale, Pennsylvania, Michigan and Wisconsin law schools. 


Study at Home, Aided by Reading Course— 
and Consulting Service Given Free 
* Every principle of law is made clear. Fascinating read- 
ing course of 25 Texts (free with the books)—1s a teacher, 
| right at your elbow! A set of review questions covers 
the text matter fully. 


You 
7 5c a Week E 


phlets for only 
and with every set is in 


| «mam = m MAIL THE COUPON «=-====- 


American Technical Society, Dept. L-159, Chicago, U. S. A. 
Please end S *Libi of American Law and Practice’’ and Readin 
Course for seven days’ examination, shipping charges collect. 

| will send 2: 80 within seven days and $3.00 a month thereafter until 

Ihave paid $49.80, or return the books at your expense. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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NTO the hotel lobby walked a beautiful woman and a distinguished man. 
Little indeed did the gay and gallant crowd know that around these heads 
there flew stories of terror—of murder—and treason—that on their entrance 
half a dozen detectives sprang up from different parts of the place. 


Because of them the lights of the War Department in Washington blazed 
far into the night. With their fate was bound the tragedy of a broken marriage, 
of a fortune lost, of a nation betrayed. 


It is a wonderful story, with the kind of mystery that you will sit up nights 
trying to fathom. It is just one of the stories of that modern master of mystery 


CRAIG KENNEDY 


ARTHUR B. REEVE 


He is the detective genius of our age. He has taken science and allied it to 
the mystery and romance of detective Action. Even to the smallest detail, every 
bit of the plot is worked out scientifically. For nearly ten years America has been 
watching this Craig Kennedy—marveling at the startling things this detective 
hero would unfold. Such plots—such suspense—with real, vivid people moving 
through the maelstrom of life! Frenchmen have mastered the art of terror stories. 
English writers have thrilled whole nations by their artful heroes. Russian 
ingenuity has fashioned wild tales of mystery. But all of these seem old- 
fashioned—out-of-date—beside the infinite variety—the weird excitement of 
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When the police of New York failed to solve one of the most fearful murder 
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vinced that all Labor was ungrateful. 
That was the one big grouch—ingratitude. 
Everyone was sour and embittered be- 
cause, so they said, the other side was 
soaked with ingratitude. 

The thought came to me that the real 
reason the employers and the workers are 
snarling at each other and edging over 
into what may become a state of chaotic 
economic war is that they are all so ten- 
der-hearted that ingratitude wounds 
them bitterly—that they are all nearly 
cee ensem to see such rank ingrati- 
tude. 

I have four children, if you count the 
twins as two. Sometimes I feel like count- 
ing them as three, but suppose we call 
them two. It does not matter, anyway. 
What matters is that when I am seventy 
or eighty years old I shall probably be 
maundering around, saying, “‘ Row sharper 
than a serpent's tooth is an ungrateful 
child!" Because that is the usual thing. 
I shall be saying, “I raised those children, 
and fed them, and clothed them, and 
bought them shoes, and let them go to 
school—what didn't I do for them?—and 
now look at the ungrateful things! When 
I want to go to town they ask me if the 
touring car will do, when they know I 
prefer the limousine, even if I never say 
so. That is gratitude! That is what a 
father gets!" 

I may say that, but I'll try to remember 
to leave it unsaid, because I have an idea 
that most children are as grateful as they 
should be, and perhaps even more than 
enough so. We do a lot for our children, 
but never more than is their due. We 
cannot do more than that, because we 
created them and made them come on 
earth, and we owe them, from the first 
moment they breathe, the utmost possible 
we can give them, 


"THE reason some of us are so unhappy 
over the ingratitude of our children is 
because we set up our own standard of 
what their gratitude should be, and then 
demand that it be met. And so with Brid- 
get in the kitchen, and Mike in the shop, 
and Henry J. Owner in the directors' room. 
Everyone is demanding gratitude and 
getting sore because it is not two dollars' 
worth of gratitude for one dollar's worth 
of favor. 

I think we are all a little upset and un- 
settled and peevish just now because the 
world is passing through a period of 
change—passing from the servant and 
master period into the man and man 
period. We are all fussed up, and don’t 
know exactly what to do. When we were 
in the old period we used to give a dollar’s 
worth of work and a hunk of gratitude and 
get two dollars; or give a dollar and a 
hunk of gratitude and get two dollars’ 
worth of work; and we can’t get used to 
the new way of giving an even two dollars, 
of work or of money, for an even two 
dollars of money or of work. “‘Somebody 
ought to be grateful somewhere, hey? 
Yes, sir, l demand gratitude!" we say. 

We don't understand yet that gratitude 
is something that cannot be demanded; . 
that it is something we have no right to 
demand. There is, however, one great 
certainty: Don't look for gratitude, don't 
demand it, don't count on it—then you 
may find it. If you do expect it and de- 
mand it you will never get it—not in 
satisfactory quantities. 
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People Who Try to 
Get "Tips" from 
the Stars 


(Continued from page 34) 


of the subscribers for this monthly service 
are business or professional men. 

*A famous financier who died a few 
years ago was one of my regular clients. 
Although his belief in astrology was no 
secret, 1 won't mention his name, because 
my relations to my clients are absolutely 
confidential. But I have spent many an 


hour on this man's horoscope. And he is | 


only one of many prominent business men 
who have ig me. 

“This afternoon a man whom I never 
had seen before, but whose name was per- 
fectly familiar to me—as it would be to 
you, if I should mention it—came for a 
first reading of his horoscope. He has 
been almost spectacularly successful in 
business during the past few years. But, 
like many other men, he has had to weath- 
er the recent commercial crisis. He has 
been forced to charge off millions of dol- 
lars to ‘profit and loss,’ and he is negotiat- 
ing with the banks for loans to keep him 
out of bankruptcy. He came up here, 
after a conference with his bankers. There 
is to be another one to-morrow. What he 
wanted to know was whether the banks 
are going to stand behind him or let him 
go to the wall.” 


“DUT, Miss Adams,” I interrupted, 

“assuming that you could answer his 
questions, what pipes said it do him to 
know to-night? He will find out to-mor- 
row, anyway.” 

“Yes; but suppose I had told him that 
his horoscope showed conditions unfavor- 
able to his getting the hoped-for assistance: 
he could have sends at once to make 
other plans. Fortunately, I was able to 
tell him the opposite. Indications are fa- 
vorable for him. If they were unfavorable, 
he would not necessarily be forced into 
bankruptcy. If he were forewarned, it 
might help him to be forearmed. 

“Take, for instance, the big operators 
in the stock market. 1 have had many of 
these men as clients, and this is what they 
do: If general conditions, as indicated by 
the planets affecting business, are unfa- 
vorable, these men use their power to push 
the market down. If the indications are 
favorable, they use their power to boost 
the market. I could tell you of a very 
famous man, one of my clients, who has 
done that repeatedly. He always works 
with the stars. 

“Of course, what most people want is 
to get ‘astrological tips’ on the current 
market. Like you, they ask me to be 
specific. That is, they would like to have 
me say whether their pet stock is going 
up or down, to-morrow. 

“If J were able to give such predictions, 
I could make more money in a week than 
Mr. Rockefeller made in fifty years. Any- 
one's common sense ought to show him 
that. Yet I suppose the question, ‘What 
is the market going to do to-morrow?” has 
been asked me a million times. 

“It is impossible to predict, through 
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Break down that wall 
between you and your boy 


That baby whose first smile was di- 
rectly into your eyes, that toddler who 
took his first steps with his little hand 
gripped round your fingers, is he grow- 
ing away from you? 

It is natural that he should outgrow 
his first complete reliance on your care 
and love. You and his teachers are 
constantly urging him to think for 
himself. More and more he is weigh- 
ing, judging, making his own conclu- 
sions. Each careless rebuff to his 
natural and spontaneous spirit of in- 
vestigation cautions him to build a 
wall of reserve against ridicule. Each 
misunderstanding of his dreams, his 


schemes and his enthusiasms builds the 
wall higher and thicker. 


Between the ages of 10 and 20 what 
boys most need is association with fel- 
lows and men of strong character, who 
understand them and whom they un- 
derstand. They need to work with them 
and play with them, seeing the real 
world as it is, meeting experiences and 
boy-adventures with them, learning the 
right way to think and the right way 
to act. 


This is the companionship that more 
than a half million boys are finding and 
being developed by in 


AMERICAN Boy 


“‘The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine for Boys in All the World’’ 


It is edited by men who have never 
lost their understanding of the boy 
heart. Its stories teach a boy to know 
himself and trust himself, to under- 
stand motives, principles, temptations, 
to know courage and to use it, to dis- 
tinguish between the clean and ignoble 
and to choose the clean, to understand 
the virtue of unselfishness and to prac- 
tice it. 

Each and every story is written to let 
boys face a real boy-problem and it 
teaches them how a regular fellow will 
meet and solve it. There is nothing 
preachy about THE AMERICAN Boy. 
(How boys do hate preaching!) 

There is nothing namby-pamby or 
wishy-washy about it. Its articles are 
instructive, boy-building, man-build- 
ing, and have an instant power to sug- 
gest all that is best and healthiest to a 
boy. 

Each issue is full of sports, as cham- 
pions play at them; mechanics that a 
boy can practice; the great out-doors, 
which is boyhood’s natural element. 


Your boy’s feet are already on the 
road leading to somewhere. THE 
AMERICAN Boy will easily persuade 
him to walk with you, while he gains 
the poise and stature of a man. 


Right now you are facing the Christ- 
mas season. What an opportunity to 
begin to break down the wall that sep- 
arates you and your boy. Make him a 
present of a year's subscription to THE 
AMERICAN Boy. You'll never make 
an investment that will pay such large 
dividends in increased understanding 
between him and you, nor one that will 
bring him more hours of genuine enjoy- 
ment. 


Perhaps there is also some other boy 
in whom you are interested. Make this 
a great Christmas for him. Send him 
THE AMERICAN Boy. 


Price Reduced! THE AMERICAN 
BOY is again $2.00 a year by 
mail! 20 cents a copy at news- 
stands. Subscribe for a year, or 
leave a standing order at your 
news-dealer's. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., No. 258 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which send THE AMERICAN BOY for one year, beginning with 
the Christmas, 1921, number, to 
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THE CALIFORNIA LIMITED 
is all that the name implies. Very best 
for best travelers. Finer than ever 
this season. You will like the Fred 
Harvey dining-car service, and the 
through Pullman via Grand Canyon. 
The Missionary also has Pullman for 
the Canyon. The Navajo, Scout 
and Missionary carry tourist as well 
as standard sleepers. They provide 
Fred Harvey dining-room service at 
artistic station hotels. Many travelers 
prefer to get off the train for their 
meals. 

Never have you eaten a better meal for the 
money than on the Santa Fe. 

Never have you seen anything comparable 
to Grand Canyon National Park—or more 
interesting than the Petrified Forest and 
Indian pueblos. 

Ask for Illustrated Folders, “To California 
the Santa Fe Way," “California Picture 
Book,” and “Grand Canyon Outings.” 
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astrology, the daily fluctuations of the 
market. The relative positions of the 
lanets change gradually. Predictions 
Based on these relative positions are for a 
longer or shorter period, but not from day 
to day. Even if general conditions are 
favorable, the influences ruling one cer- 
tain individual may be unfavorable. A 
broker, one of my clients, said to me not 
long ago: 

Eg fs Adams, you have called every 
big break in the market for the past few 
years. And yet I have steadily lost 
money." 

“In his case, he was speculating when 
his personal horoscope was unfavorable. 
In a case like that, a man can lose right 
straight along, even in the face of good 
general conditions. Ninety-nine stocks 
may go up, but he will pick the hun- 
dredth one—the one that goes down. He 
will do some little thing that puts him in 
wrong. 


“HE desire to get these daily market 

tips is one of the commonest motives 
that bring people to me. I never pretend 
to give these to anyone. 

“Heads of big corporations, bankers, 
railroad presidents—such men do not 
come for these current market tips, but to 
consult me about their own business and 
about business indications in general. 

“When the malefics—as certain planets 
are called—are unfriendly, we get strikes, 
riots, and threats of revolution in the in- 
dustrial world. In the domestic world 
there are family quarrels, feuds over prop- 
erty, divorces, and so on. When Saturn 
and Uranus were in opposition a few years 
ago, we had the spirit of revolution, and 
prodigality in spending. In the fall of 
1919, Saturn and Jupiter entered the 
thrifty Virgo. Then we had the ‘buyers’ 
strike’ and a general contraction of busi- 
ness. Now Saturn and Jupiter have en- 
tered Libra, the balance, and a period of 
equilibrium is coming. 

“The problems people bring to me va 
with these general conditions and wir 
the special conditions affecting them in- 
dividually. If the planets are in certain 
positions, I get bunches of people who are 
in love—or out of love! If they are in 
other positions, I say to my assistants: 

**Now we're going to have an ava- 
lanche of folks who are all stirred up 
about money matters!" 

"You spoke of people coming to you 
because they are ‘in love, or out of love, ” 
I said. “What do you mean by ‘out of 
love?” 


“I should have said ‘out of one love and . 


in another," was the somewhat grim re- 
ply. "Men have come to me hoping to 
find out when their wives would be so ac- 
commodating as to die and leave them 
free. And women have come on the same 

leasing errand in regard to their hus- 
Bande: Of course, they don’t state it as 
baldly as ] have put it. But that was the 
gist of it. 

“T suppose they thought that if their 
freedom was coming reasonably soon, 
through natural causes, they would pos- 
sess their souls in patience and save the 
trouble, expense, and notoriety of going 
into the divorce court. 

“Sometimes the third person, the out- 
sider in these triangular complications, is 
the one that comes to me. te may be a 


agegaoganaaagagagpngaoagaae8 | more than middle-aged man, who has 


waited half his life for the woman he loves 
to be free. He wants to know whether her 
husband is due for an early demise, or will 
hang on indefinitely. Perhaps he knows 
that the husband and wife are unhappy 
together, and he wants to find out whether 
they will separate. 

"Wives come to me to ask whether 
their husbands are true to them. Hus- 
bands, less frequently, come on a similar 
errand. Young women come to find out 
whether they ought to marry a certain 
man. Sometimes they want to know 
whether they will have the chance to mar- 
ry the man they want; and, if so, when 
shan chance will come. Often a girl’s 
mother comes to consult me about her 
daughter’s love affair. She wants the 
horoscopes of both the young people, so 
that she will know whether to encourage 
or to oppose the marriage. 

“When I am consulted about the rela- 
tions between any two persons, I must, of 
course, have the date of each one’s birth 
in order to cast the two horoscopes. I 
ought to have the exact hour of birth; for 
there are cases when even a difference of a 
very short time will quite alter the condi- 
tions. I recall one case where I was consulted 
about twin sisters, who were very unlike 
in temperament and tastes. There was a 
difference of only fifteen or twenty min- 
utes in the time of their birth; but in that 
brief interval the ascending sign had 
changed, and this gave a different ruling 
planet to the second twin, making the two 
sisters quite opposite in temperament and 
appearance. 

"For married people both horoscopes 
must be considered. Sometimes a man 
comes because he is very unhappy in his 
domestic relations. One look at his horo- 
scope and that of his wife is enough to 
show me that he probably will continue to 
be unhappy, unless he can adjust himself 
to the conditions which exist. He may 
have been born under a sign which makes 
him eager, ardent, and demonstrative. 
His wife may have been born under one 
that makes her cold and phlegmatic. 

"Or the case may be reversed. You 
would be surprised if you knew how many 
women have come to me, apologetic, al- 
most ashamed, because of their domestic 
unhappiness. When one of these warm- 
hearted, intense women marries a man 
whose ruling planet is 'in the bachelor 
sign,’ there is bound to be trouble and dis- 
appointment. I have seen some very un- 
happy examples. 


“I REMEMBER one case in particular. 
The woman, when she came to me, was 
actually on the verge of suicide. Her 
husband was a very decent sort of man, 
but entirely unsuited to her. He had 
made her feel that all their lack of har- 
mony was her fault. Her own family had 
taken the same attitude. In the face of 
all this she felt humiliated, but none the 
less unhappy. l 

“After I had gone over the two horo- 
scopes, I explained them to her; showed 
her that the differences between her tem- 
perament and that of her husband were 
inevitable. Neither was to be blamed. 
She was her normal self; her husband was 
his normal self. Each seemed abnormal 
to the other; yet neither was in the least 
abnormal. She told this all to her family, 
and at once their attitude changed. They 
helped her to bring about a separation. 
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i ahha tlt daca eta 
On Bearing Gifts to Caesar 


E had fought five hundred battles—con- 
H quered a thousand cities. The whole 

world lay prostrate at his feet. A million 
fighting men had died at his command that 
Caesar might be the first citizen of Rome. Gifts, 
so called, and extravagant honors were lavished 
on the conqueror. Mercenaries who sheltered 
under his power sought to propitiate him with 
their gold. All paid tribute unto Caesar. So 
came gifts to imperial Rome. 


A few years later, in a manger at Bethlehem, a 
little child was born. Here was no imperial 
pomp, no gold and purple trappings. Yet the 
manger child was to be the King of Kings— 
greater even than Caesar. Gifts were laid at 
His feet too. But the wise men had no favors to 
seek, no protection to crave behind a conqueror’s 
sword. The gifts were given from the wise men’s 
hearts. They were true gifts, expressing joy and 
good-will. These are the gifts that, ever since, 
have expréssed for us the generous, whole-souled 
spirit of Christmas. 


You recall the thrill you felt when, in the dawn 
of Christmas morning, your eager little hands 
sped from the drum to the train, from the toy 
soldiers on the tree to the mysterious, wrapped-up 
box. The spirit of Christmas was there. And 
now, as bigger children, we want Tom and Jack 
and Mother and the girls to know that the spirit 
of Christmas is with us yet. 


But what to give—that’s the problem. Your 
gift, like those of the wise men, is to express 
friendship and good-will. It must be a pleasant 
thing to receive and must evidence some care in 
its selection. 


Here is a suggestion for you. We pass it on to 
you from thousands of your fellow readers who 
use it every year. What can better express your 
friendship than a year’s subscription to The 
American Magazine! It is a gift that comes not 
once only but twelve times, all through the year. 
Every month a welcome visitor—a constant re- 
minder of you and the good-will you wish to 
convey to your friend. You will use and enjoy 


it together—in spirit at least—in the spirit of 
Christmas. 


And we will cooperate with you in your gifts. 
Only once a year—during the month of Decem- 
ber—we make this special offer, as a Christmas 
service to our readers. At no other time can you 
order two separate subscriptions for less than 
$5.00. This month we will accept them at $2.00 
a year—one to be your own renewal and the 
other a gift to a friend. You may then send 
additional gift subscriptions at $2.00 each. 


And this handsome Christmas card, in five colors, 
specially designed by James Preston, will be 
mailed to each friend to whom you send this 
Christmas gift. It will reach him on Christmas 
morning and will bear your name and greeting, 
with the pleasant assurance of twelve big gifts to 
come. Sign this coupon now and mail it to-day. 


Fill in this order form and mail it to-day 
The Crowell Publishirig Co., Dept. 123, Springfield, | And send a gift subscription and Christmas card to 


O. Iam enclosing $........ for which please renew 
my subscription to The American Magazine for 
one year.* 

Name 

"Address: ertet dt tote dos 
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*If you wish to send more gift subscriptions than one, write the names and addresses on a 


separate slip and attach it to the coupon. 
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Send $2.00 for each (your renewal ordered alone 
If you or your friend already subscribe, the new subscription will not take effect 


until the old one expires. But the Christmas card will be mailed just the same. 
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HE Parker Lucky Curve 

Fountain Pen will solve 
many of your gift problems. 
Half the people on your list 
can be remembered with this 
wonderfully useful article—for 
the only time a Parker is not 
completely appreciated is when 
the recipient has a Parker Pen. 
Every taste can be gratified. Parkers 
are made in hundreds of styles in 
Black Rubber, Bakelite Transparent, 
Ivorine Pens in Purple, Green, 
Mauve and Taupe to match almost 
any color in gown or purse. 
Gift boxes with each pen if desired. 
Check at least ten friends off your 
list with appropriate Parker Pens. 
They'll appreciate it. 


Fountain Pens 


The new guaranteed Parker Duo- 
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trimmed in black wi plated 
elip. 7 inches long th gad pla epen. 
The patrician of all fountain pens 
guaranteed for 25 s, $7.00, in- 
Cloding gold plated clip. 


No. 66 equipped 
with gold ti 

ring for c on 
Iverine models in 
purple, green, 
mauve, taupe, 

te match gown, 
also transparent 
Bakelite models. 
In plain black, 
seli-lling, $4.00. 


No. 20-S plain 
helder. Long or 
short barrel; cap 
either for ring or 
elip, $2.75. 


At mere than 25,000 Dealers. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN '9» 
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Later, there was a divorce. She married 
another man and, as the fairy tales say, 
lived happily ever after. 

*When married people come to me, I 
never volunteer any information that 
may cause trouble between them, or any- 
thing that may make them anticipate 
trouble, even though it may seem to me, 
from reading their horoscopes, that trou- 
ble is inevitable. If they come to me be- 
cause trouble already exists, then I tell 
them whatever the horoscopes indicate. 
For if they know the reasons for the con- 
ditions they may be able to adjust them- 
selves to those conditions. 

“The wife of a well-known man came to 
me not long ago, apparently to find out 
whether her husband was true to her. If 
I had told her what seemed to be indicated 
by his horoscope, I should have said that 
he probably was having sundry affairs of 
the heart. But I saw no reason for doing 
this. The two had much in common. 
Each of them had many outside interests. 
The chances were in favor of their getting 
along well together, and of reaching a sat- 


isfactory adjustment in the long run. So 
I told her to forget her suspicions and 
doubts. 


OMETIMES," Miss Adams went on, 
with a smile, “I read with peculiar 
interest the newspaper accounts of divorce 
cases. Often each of the parties involved 
has been here in this room— plaintiff, 
defendant, and even the corespondents! 
In one case, five of the persons concerned 
had consulted me, at one time or another, 
within two years, before the public knew 
there was trouble. In another instance, 
three women, all in love with the same 
man, came to me. Of course, none of 
them knew about the others. It is an ex- 
traordinary experience to see into these 
tangled webs of human lives." 
“Is love the motive which brings most 
le to see you?" I asked. 
"n don't know that it is," said Miss 
Adams thoughtfully. “As I said before, 
they come in bunches; about one thing at 
one time and about another thing at some 
other time, according to the prevailing 
influences. But it is easy to say what are 
the three things about which the human 
race is most interested: they are love, 
money, and health. In one form or an- 
other, those three things are the most 
com elling interests of all human beings. 
or example, I have certain clients 
who breed race horses. When colts are 
born, the owner will have me cast the 
horoscopes of these colts, because he 
wants to know which ones have the great- 
est future possibilities. | Money is, of 
course, the factor in this case. He wants 
to find out whether the horse will win 
races." 
“Do you mean to say,” I asked, “that 
you cast the horoscopes of animals?" 
"Certainly," was the emphatic reply. 
+ “I have given ‘readings’ for horses, dogs, 
: and cats. They-are under the same plan- 
| etary influences as human beings are. One 
E racing man came to me for the 
oroscope of a certain young colt. The 
poses showed that the animal had en- 
ergy, courage, endurance, and that he 
would be extraordinarily swift in his 
movements. But he would also be sub- 
ject to moods, would have violent likes 
and dislikes, and would be very nervous 
and irritable. Evidently, he was poten- 


out about themselves. 


tially a splendid race horse—provided he 
was carefully handled by a trainer and a 
jockey he liked. But he couldn't be de- 
pended on if he came under influences 
antagonistic to his peculiar temperament. 

“From my point of view, che most sen- ” 
sible errand on which people come to me 
is in regard to when their children shall be 
born. ... Oh, yes," said Miss Adams, in 
response to my look of astonishment, “I 
could tell you of whole families of children 
that have been brought into the world on 
an astrological schedule. To me it seems 
a very scientific thing to want a child to 
be born under ‘a goed star.’ 

“In such cases, all three of the consid- 
erations I mentioned were involved: 

These Rene were actuated by parental 
love. want their children to be 
hap ye e thy, and successful. 

P ysicians sometimes come for help 
in diagnosing an obscure disease in one of 
their patients. I remember a very well- 
known Boston doctor who came on such 
an errand. He gave me the date of his 
praene s birth, and when I had cast the 

oroscope I said to him: 

***Now, this is what the stars indicate. 
How do you diagnose the case from a 
medical point of view?” 

***Oh, well,’ he said, ‘with us it is largely 

esswork. You have something to go 

y,at any rate.’ 

“But even with physicians, the com- 
monest motive in coming to me is to find 
great many doc- 
tors believe in astrolo A famous New 
York physician, one of my regular clients, 
came hurting in one day, and wanted to 
know if there was 'anyt dine wrong with 
his stars.’ After I had looked up his hor- 
oscope, I told him that he had 'gone crazy 
with his stomach,' but that it was only a 
temporary trouble. 

“That’s all I wanted to know,’ he said. 
*When the stars change I'll be all right.’ 
And he dashed off aga 

“T did not tell him w Shat the real trouble 
was. He died a few years later; because, 
to all intents and purposes, his wife killed 
him. . . . Oh, no! she didn't poison him, or 
stab him, or anything like that. But she 
wore out his life just as certainly, never- 
theless. There are women like that. They 
are born under influences which make 
them positively a malevolent factor in the 
life obs any man who loves them. That 
woman is married again. And, mark my 
word! that man will die before many 
years, if he continues to live with her." 


“DO LAWYERS ever consult you about 
their cases?” I asked. 

“Yes; although they, too, more often 
want to know what their personal indica- 
tions are. That is true of everybody. 
But I do have visits from lawyers who 
want a reading in regard to some client. 
The commonest question is as to a favor- 
able time for having a case brought to 
trial. If it is on the docket for a certain 
term of court, and the influences of the 
planets will be unfavorable at that time, 
they have the case postponed. Or they 
ma have it brought up earlier. 

“Not long ago, one of my lawyer clients 
had a case set for the autumn. He con- 
sulted me, and I told him not to wait until 
fall but to bring it up immediately. He 
objected that his client wanted to go to 
Europe. Of course, all I can do is to give 
the facts as they appear on the chart. So 
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NOTE—This announcement answers two questions that big employers repeatedly ask, viz: (1) What makes LaSalle men so practical? 
(2) Why don’t more men train with LaSalle for the high pay positions in business? 4 ‘ 


The LaSalle Problem Method 


—and how it successfully condenses a lifetime of experience into a few months of study 


You can answer these questions—your good sense tells you that 
the situation described would make you a practical man—sure, 
certain and confident—able and capable of holding down any 
situation the accounting field offered. 

And that is why the LaSalle Problem Method makes practical 
men. Simply because the procedure outlined above is followed— 
exactly. 

True, you do your work at home. True, the experts who help 
you are located here in Chicago. 

Nevertheless, under the LaSalle Problem Method you are 
actually occupying the position you are training to fill, whether it 


A question has blocked action on the part of many thoughtful 
men who were and are sincere in their desire to qualify in high 
salary fields. They have asked themselves whether training 
gained at home by correspondence might not prove to be mere 
*book-learning"—impractical—unmarketable. 

We have no fault to find with this question—it is a natural one. 
'The burden of our criticism rests on the man who permits the 
question to be its own answer, and to block and stop him in his 
upward climb without seeking further enlightenment. 

For, when nearly a quarter of million men have trained with 
LaSalle and found bigger, better things through this training there 


must be sound reasons for their success. 

There are reasons. They lie in the 
LaSalle Problem Method of imparting— 
not ''book-learning"—but real, prac- 
tical, usable business experience. 

A knowledge of principles is one thing. 
The ability to apply and use principles— 
actually do the work at hand, is another 
—and the gap between the two is bridged 
by one factor and one only—ezperience. 

That's why business men place such 
2 premium on experience—it safeguards 

against costly experiments. 

Suppose you decided to take up as 
your life work—accountancy, say. 

Now stretch your imagination a trifle. 

Suppose that through the offices of 
an influential friend, arrangements were 
made for you to step in and immediately 
occupy the position you intended train- 
ing to fill—right in the organization of a 
big corporation—with a complete de- 
partment under your orders. 

Say that by your side were placed, as 
your instructors and guides, several high 
grade accountants—men of national 
reputation—their sole duty being to 
train and equip you. 


With these men instructing you in proper principles—then, you 
yourself exercising your own judgment in handling transactions 
and solving problems as they arose in your daily work—do you 
get the idea? You would be acquiring experience right along with 
the bed-rock fundamentals of the profession. 

Sitting in the chair of authority—dealing with actual business 
—learning by applying what you learned—with experts correcting 
your errors, commending good work, guiding you aright through 
the ramifications, routine and emergency situations of the entire 
accounting field and making you make good every step of the 
way—mind—not in a classroom, but right in a business office 
where you would be actually doing the work you were training for 
—wouldn’t you, at the end of a year or so in this situation be 
much farther ahead than men who had spent years seeking the 
same knowledge in the old, hard, “find-out-for-yourself’’ way? 


The LaSalle Problem Method places you in the position 
you are training for. Big executives coach you in your 
exercise of judgment and iniliative in the actual han- 


dling of real business problems. lf -confidence—practical, 

usable knowledge — all the things born of experience 

come lo you from and thru the lle Problem Method 
because it makes you an experienced man 


be in the accountancy field, or traffic, or 
business management, or law, or corre- 
spondence—irrespective of what you 
arestudying, you are acquiring principles 
and applying them in actual business 
under the watchful eyes and helpful 
guidance of men big in your chosen field. 

And when you have completed your 
LaSalle work, you can truthfully say 
that you are not only a thoroly trained 
man, but an experienced man—you know 
the bed-rock principles and you have 
used them all—they are familiar tools in 
your hands. 

A LaSalle man can walk in anywhere 
with confidence. He does not feel the 
uncertainty and fear that arise when one 
faces the new and unknown. Under the 
Problem Method he has explored his 
chosen field on his own feet—the ques- 
tions, the problems, the difficulties—he 
has met, faced and*tonquered them all. 

His experience makes him know that 
altho he may be assuming a new position 
at higher pay, the duties of that position 
are an old, familiar story. 

Experience is cash capital in business. 

There are only two ways to get it. 


One is the old, slow, uncertain way. The man who chooses to 
learn a branch of business by picking it up bit by bit as he goes 
along, finds the years slip by faster than he thought and some- 
times his progress not as sure as he had anticipated. For, all the 


“bits of knowledge" he sought may not have come his way. 


tom of this page. 


The other road is short, sure and certain. It lies thru the 
Problem Method, exclusive with LaSalle Extension University. 
This way condenses into the months experience which it takes 
most men a lifetime to gain. 

There is food for serious 
thought in the literature 
that comes when you send 
the coupon at the bot- 


eo 9? 


President LaSalle Extension University, 
of Chicago, Illinots 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


If you are in earnest when you say to yourself that you must do something to permanently increase your 
earning capacity—then—check the coupon below in the square opposite that training which appeals 


most to you. It is a step you will never regret. 


And it is a step that is one hundred times as hard to 


make tomorrow as it is to take today. Where is that pen—never mind—a pencil will do just as well. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 1233-R 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an 


X below. Also a copy of your booklet, Ten Years’ Promotion in One," all without obligation to me 
Business Management: Training for Law: Training for Bar: LL. B. [d Banking and Finance: Training for Business English: Training for Busi- 
oneal. Managerial, Sales and Executive Degree. ARM positions in Banks and Fi- ness Correspondents and Copy Writers. 
ons. nancial Institutions. 
Higher Accountancy: Training for posi- | |Commercial Law: Reading, Refer- [—1C. P. A, Coaching for Advanced Ac- c : 
tions as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified L_Jence and ‘Consultation Service for | jcountants: Prepares for State Board Caan er ong Li MOE 
Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. Business Men. and Institute Examinations Pith Spanish speaking countries, 
" , Modern Foremanship: "Training in 
Traffic Management—Foreign and Do- IndustrialManagementEfficlency : 
^ 2 y the direction and bandling of industrial 
mestic: Training for positions as Railroad Training for Production Managers, De- L "en yam cs " 3 : a P 
and Industrial "Traffic Manager etc. partment Heads and all those desiring forces—for Executives, Managers, Su- | ey: er Ut ae A in b 
, training in the 48 factors of efficiency perintendents, Contractors, Foremen, art Bt rs i 3. adt k” spar eid. 
Railway Accounting and Station Man- I Bub-Foremen, etc. A ID ane E REM, dU 
agement: Training for Railway Auditors, m Business Letter-Writing: Training |Personnel and Employment Man- ers, Politicians, Clubmen, ete, 
Comptrollers, Accountants, Clerks, Station for positions as Correspondent, Mail agement: Training for Employers, = A 
Agents, Members of Rallway and Public Sales Director, and all Executive Let- Employment Managers, Executives, Expert Bookkeeping: Training for 
Utilities Commissions, etc. ter-Writing Positions. Industrial Engineers. position as Head Bookkeeper. 
Name. —— —————— Present Position nci Lor es Address. —€—————P—— 
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His Best: 


Christmas 


A set of Krementz correct 
evening jewelry —something 
he can wear at all evening af- 
fairs. Each full dress and tux- 
edo set in attractive gift box. 
The variety of correct designs 
permits a selection suited to 
his individuality. It includes 
sets with mother of pearl cen- 
ters; enamel centers in pearl 
grey and lavender ; silver cen- 
ters heavily platinum plated 
and engine turned. 

Above all, each piece is cor- 
rect in design and is finished 
with extreme care. Besure of 
giving him thegenuine by look- 
ing for the name “ Krementz," 
—it is on the back of each 
piece. 

Sold only at the better shops, 
$7.50 to $17.50 a set. For liter- 
ature containing many appro- 
priate holiday suggestions in 
Krementz jewelry, address us 
49 Chestnut St., Newark, N.J. 
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| I repeated that these facts were as I had 
told him, and he did bring up the case at 
once." 

*How did it turn out?" I asked. 

*He won it," replied Miss Adams. 

* But, of course, you cannot prove that 
he would not have won it in the fall." 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Of course not. And if he had waited 
until fall, and lost the case, I couldn't 
have proved that he would have won it in 
the spring." 

“PIl hazard a guess that there is one 
group of persons among whom you have 
no clients,” I said. “I don't believe 
clergy men ever come to you." 

"[ndeed, they do!" exclaimed Miss 
Adams. ‘“Clergymen and bishops, and 
even Catholic priests! I tell you there is 
only one group of human beings that is 
not represented among my clients." 


NNHAT group is that?" I asked hope- 
fully. 

“Tt is made up of the people who are 
entirely materialistic, who believe there is 
nothing to life except what we can mea- 
sure with the tape line of our personal 
understanding. hose people do not 
come to me. Why should they? But 
every other kind does come. 

“And, by the way, they do not come as 
they did ten or twenty years ago. Then, 
women used to come heavily veiled; and 
men would try to reach my door unob- 
served. They acted as if visiting an 
astrologer were something to be ashamed 
of. But that sort of thing has passed. A 
great many of my new clients tell me that 
they have come because they have heard 
me discussed at some dinner party, or on 
shipboard coming home from Europe. In 
the early years of my work, people acted 
as if they would like to sneak up some 
back alley to consult me. Now they come 
openly; and evidently they openly discuss 
the subject among their friends.” 

“How about politicians?" I asked. 
“Do they ever come?" 

"Not only politicians," said Miss 
Adams, "but some of our real statesmen. 
About a year before the recent Presiden- 
tial election, a man who was being dis- 
cussed as a-possible candidate consulted 
me as to whether he should allow his name 
to be used. In such cases, a man comes 
to me some time in advance, to find out 
whether his controlling planets will be 
favorable or unfavorable at the period of 
the election. To run for office is pretty 
expensive, both in time and money. Also, 
a man does not like to court defeat, be- 
cause defeat is bad for him politically. 
So he does not allow himself to be nomi- 
nated, and then come and ask me whether 
he will be elected or not. He consults me 
as to the chances of his election first! 
And if they are unfavorable he doesn't 
allow himself to be nominated." 

*What happened in the case of the man 
you spoke of just now?" I asked. 

“Why, his foroscópe indicated that the 

eriod of the Presidential election would 
be a favorable one in general," said Miss 
Adams. ‘He did not receive the nomina- 


tion, as it turned out. But immediately 
following the election, and as a direct re- 
sult of it, he was advanced to a very high 
position in the Government. So, you see, 
the stars had not lied. They never do. 

"One of the strangest instances of this 
fact came to me personally, in my own 
experience. Just before the terrible Hotel 
Windsor fire, over twenty years ago, I 
came to New York from Boston, where I 
had been carrying on my work for some 
years, but in a rather small way. A per- 
sonal friend gave me a letter to Mr. Le- 
land, the proprietor of the Windsor; and 
the morning of the very day of the fire, I 
moved into a room there, on the ground 
floor. Mr. Leland was an ardent believer 
in astrology; and I had barely unpacked 
my things when he came in and asked me 
to give him a reading. 

"As I proceeded with his horoscope, I 
was confronted with evidence of some im- 
pending danger, and I said to him, ‘You 
have had two disasters, and you are due for 
a third very soon. The trouble is especially 
threatening in regard to your family.’ 

"Mr. Leland was intensely interested 
in speculation; and he evidently was deep 
in something of the sort at that time, for 
he said quickly, ‘Oh, that aspect of it can 
wait until to-morrow! Tell me now what 
the indications are in regard to money.’ 
I repeated that the big thing in his horo- 
scope just then was this impending disas- 
ter, and that it especially concerned his 
family. I remember his remark as he got 
up to leave the room. It was the seven- 
teenth of March, you recall. He said: 

*'[t's cold in here, Miss Adams. You 
need more fire.’ And he opened the door 
—to find the halls full of smoke! 


“NOW this is the curious thing about 
my connection with the terrible trag- 
edy of that afternoon. My own horoscope 
for that period had been favorable. This 
was the reason I had chosen that particular 
time to come to New York. I was so cer- 
tain that it was a ‘lucky’ time for me, that 
I did not even attempt to save my belong- 
ings. I picked up a few papers, which 
were lying on ihe desk, and simply 
walked out. Of course, everything else 
was lost. That looked as if the stars had 
lied, didn’t it? But this is what was the 
sequel of the experience: 

“The disaster I had predicted to Mr. 
Leland came in awful shape. The hotel 
was burned to the ground. About sixty 
persons lost their lives—and among them 
was the daughter whom he idolized. In 
talking to the newspaper reporters that 
night, he told them of my prediction. 
And in all the papers, the following morn- 
ing, the story was printed. I had found a 
room in the old Continental Hotel, away 
down-town, little known, not at all a fash- 
ionable place. Yet, because the story of 
my prediction to Mr. Leland had been so 
widely circulated, inside of forty-eight 
hours 1 was simply besieged by more 
clients than I could. have gained, under 
ordinary circumstances, in several years! 
I was ‘made’ by the Windsor fire. So 
you see, the stars had not lied to me." 


"MOST Folks Are Yearning for Somebody,” declares J. P. McEvoy, a 
great expert in the greeting-card business, in a very timely article 
next month. Mr. McEvoy says that the old heart-home-and-mother 
formulas, the ‘‘lonely’’ theme, and the ‘‘yearning for you" are the big- 


gest of all hits in greeting cards. 


The interview is by Susie Sexton. 
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Actual PE of hand 
of Frank Bacon—author and 
star of “Lightnin’ "—hold- 
ing an OMAR, = 


© 1921, A. T. Co. 


bacon takes to 
R like Lightnin 


Omar Omar spells Aroma 

Omar Omar is Aroma 

Aroma makes a cigarette; 
They’ve told you that for years 
Smoke Omar for Aroma. 


: Thirteen kinds of choice Turkish and six - 
They always go together— kinds of selected Domestic tobaccos are 
Merry Christmas and blended to give Omar its delicate and dis- 
a Happy New Year tinctive Ároma. 
Bread and Butter 
Gilbert and Sullivan 
and 
OMAR and AROMA. 


—which means that if you don't like 
OMAR CIGARETTES you can 
get your money back from the dealer 
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25c to $4.00 


A GIFT FOR A DOZEN 
OR MORE FRIENDS 


COSTS scarcely more than 
a greeting card, yet it serves 
such a practical purpose 
that it will make your 
thoughtfulness appreciated 
throughout the year by both 
women and men. Get them 
in special Christmas boxes. 


BUXTON KEYTAINERS 
are made in nine different 
leathers, including real seal 
and pigskin. Carries keys 
morecomfortably and won’t 
wear pocket. Easy to find 
keys in dark. 


Humped hooks prevent 
loss of keys yet make it easy 
to put keys on and off. 4, 
6 and 8 hook models; 25c 
to $4.00. A million in use. 
Sold only through dealers. 
Look for the Buxton carton. 
If you can't find one, write 
us. 


DEALERS: are you ready 
for big Christmas trade in 
BUXTON KEYTAINERS? 
Write now for information. 
BUXTON, INC., Dept. M., 
Springfield, Mass. Western 
Canada Agents, Winnipeg, 
Rowland & Campbell, Ltd.; 
Eastern Canada Agents, To- 
ronto, Julian Sale Leather 
Goods Co. 


BUXTON 


KEYTAINER | 


The original patented Key-Kase 


Humped hook 
holds key: 
safely 


Christmas box— 


The Girl Who Took Too 
Much Advice 


(Continued from page 53) 


' What's the matter? Tell me all about it. 

, It's that man; I know it's that man. 
What's he done? The way men act nowa- 

‘days just makes me tired. They hang 
around a girl for months and months, and 
keep every other man away, and get her 
interested, and then—well, when things get 
to such a pass, a girl’s family ought to step 
in and ask him plainly what his intentions 
are!...Connie darling, I’m going to see 
this Arthur of yours. If he wants to marry 
you, he ought to say so.” 

"Oh, Eleanor!” wailed Connie, “You 
mustn’t! He'd think I sent you, he'd—" 

“Well, if he's scared away as easily as 
that, he'd better go; it's time I did see him 
and talk to-him—” 

“Oh, please, please! He doesn’t love me, 
and he doesn’t want to marry me. It’s all 
settled. And I want to forget it!" Once 
more she burst into tears. 

That night Connie did not sleep a wink. 
It was hard enough to lose Arthur, but to 
have Eleanor try to force her upon him— 
Oh, why, why did everybody have to come 
butting in between her and Arthur? First 
Vi, then Jane, and now Eleanor! 

When she got up the next morning she 
was white, and her eyes were tired, with 
deep circles beneath them. But she was 
very calm. She had decided what to do. 
At noon, she went around to the savings 
bank and drew out the precious one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven dollars which she 
had slowly amassed. Then she bought a 
ticket and berth on an evening train to 
Chicago and wired her aunt of her coming. 
Definitely she had made up her mind. She 
was going away; away from Arthur, from 
Vi, and Jane, and Eleanor; away from 
worry, and heartache and shame. 

* You're late," said Vi, when Connie 
reached home at the end of the day. 
“Arthur called you up. He wants to come 
and see you to-night." 


JAEN days before her heart would 
have leapt at this announcement. But 
it was too late now for Arthur to come to 
the rescue. 

“Will you call him up for me,” she said 
casually, “and tell him I’m sorry I won't 
be home this evening. I’ve got to pack my 
trunk now. I’m leaving at eight o'clock for 
Chicago." 

“Connie! Are you mad?” 

Vi's and Jane's voices rose in astonished, 
horrified protest. 

“No, I’m not mad. I’m going out to 
visit my aunt for a while, and then I shall 
get a job, and—" 

"Leave New York?" 

“Yes, leave New York for good and all." 

*But Connie! Connie!" They were 
standing over her now. “You mustn't do 
anything as crazy as that! When you've 
got a good job! And there's Arthur—you 
know he's in love with you, and you’re in 
love with him—and you can't expect him 
to stick, if you go running off to Chicago. 
Please be sensible! Take our advice!" 

Connie stood up and faced them. “No, 
I will not take your advice. I'm through 


with taking advice! I was a wishy-washy 
fool to do it in the first place. Now, I'm 
going to do what myself inside my head 
tells me to do, and that's to get away from 
this whole confounded messy business!" 

. Before her determined tones and the set, 
icy look on her face they could do nothing, 
so Jane helped her pack, and Vi called up 
Arthur. 

“He says he's got to see you,” she re- 
ported excitedly, *He's holding the wire. 
Oh, Connie, won't you talk to him?" 

Connie did not hesitate. "No," she 


», » 
“You're 


> 


answered, “I won't. 
Vi turned away helplessly. 
ruining your life." 
“Its ruined already.” 


S SHE crossed the waiting-room at the 
station, shesuddenly stopped stock-still. 
Arthur was standing at the train gate. She 
glanced around wildly as if for escape, but he 
had seen her and was hurrying toward her. 
“Why are you going to Chicago?" he de- 
manded. 

"What are you doing here?" she re- 
torted. 

“Tm going to Chicago with you!” 

“Oh, no, you aren't! . . . What do you 
suppose I'm leaving New York for, if it 
isn't to get away from you, and Vi, and 
Jane and Eleanor, and everybody talking, 
talking—one person telling me I must be 
haughty and cruel and get a rival, and 
another that I must be sweet and lovely, 
and another that I ought to ask you what 
your intentions are, and—” 

He stared at her—then laughed harshly. 

“Well, you needn't think you're the only 
one. If you could hear my friends all 
warning me about the expenses and pitfalls 
of marriage! And when you were going 
around with that man, didn't they tell me 
to leave you alone and get another girl? 
And haven't I been half crazy the last few 
days, wondering what had got into you, 
and what you wanted and what you didn't 
want, and—” 

“All you needed to do was to ask one 
simple little question—" 

She stopped, aghast at her own words. 
They stood there, oblivious of the porters 
hovering around, the people brushing by, 
and stared into each other's eyes. Then 
suddenly Arthur began to laugh—but not 
harshly this time. 

"Don't! Please don't!" said Connie. 
Her anger had burned itself out. She felt 
very tired, and lonely, and the tears were 
rising. ‘There isn't anything to laugh at.” 

“Oh, yes, there is, darling! You and me, 
the two biggest fools in the world because 
we let other people come butting in be- 
tween us. You don't really want to go to 
Chicago, and you're not going, either. 
You're going back home, and I’m goin 
with you. And when we get there, I'll bin 
and gag Vi and Jane and lock them out in 
the hall. And then—” his voice was very 
low—‘‘then I'm going to ask you one 
simple little question—which would have 
been asked long ago if our confounded, 
kind friends had let us alone." 
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THE PACK—Two-hand, 24-card pack, A (high) 
to 9 (low); three-hand, 32 cards, A to 7; four-hand, 
12-card pack, A to 4, (omitting two 4's); five-hand, 
regular 52-card pack; six-hand, 61-card pack, with 
11 and 12 spots; plus Joker if desired. 

PLAY EHS—T wo to six; a good three-hand game. 
Four, six, and five-hand are partnership games—four 
hand, 2 against 2; six-hand, three pairs of partners. 
In five-hand, successful bidder calls any one player 
as his partner for that hand; or he may designate 
one partner on bid of six or seven, and two partners 
on higher bid; or he may call holder of a certain card 
for his partner, but holder of card makes no an- 
nouncement until card called for falls in play. 

RANK OF CARDS— Trump suit: Joker (when 
used) high; J (right bower); J of same color (left 
bower); A, K, Q, 10, 9, ete. Other suits: A, K, Q, 
J, 10, 9, ete. 

CUTTING—Cut for deal. Low deals—ace low. 

DEALING—Deal 3 cards to each player, then for 
a "widow" lay 2 cards face down on the table, (3 if 
Joker is used), then deal 4 cards to each player, then 3. 

OBJECT OF GAME—To take tricks. Bidder, 
(or partners), must take full number of tricks bid. 
Adversaries score each trick they take. 

MAKING TRUMP—Beginning at dealer's left, 
each has one chance to bid or "pass." Bids are made 
to take a certain number of triats, with a named suit 
as trumps; or to take them without a trump. Form 
of bid is: “six clubs"; “eight diamonds," etc. Six 
tricks is lowest bid. When all pass, cards are bunched 
and deal passes to left. In some localities, if no one 
bids, the hands are played 'no-trump," without 
using “widow”; each trick taken scores 10; and 
there is no "set back." 


AVONDALE SCHEDULE 


| D 


Tricks 6 7 8 9 10 

“eee, Spades 40 140 240 340 440 

f Clubs 60 160 260 360 460 

f Diamonds 80 180 280 380 480 

° Hearts 100 200 300 400 500 

at O t ey t in WwW en No Trump 120 220 320 420 520 


IRREGULAR BIDDING—In partnershi 
games, if any player bids out of turn, his bid is void, 


. 
they leave your parties ? | m. 


then discards to ten cards, and leads any card. 
PLAY—Beginning at bidder's left each player 
must follow suit, if possible; otherwise trump or dis- 


T: 7 2 T 3 dd d. Winner of trick leads for next. On “no-t jt 
Y, oh, my, I was never so bored in my life, Bid. che hand s played without trumps, with Joker 


or “Well, didn’t we have a jolly time! as highest card of all; but Joker may not be played 


toanother’s lead if holder can follow suit. Player who 


1 As : in? leads Joker names the suit that shall be played to it. 
Those folks certainly know how to entertain. odda Toker names the duif pat shall be played tuit. 


suit, when able to do so, is a revoke. When revoke 


i oh aw . e i red, hand. bandoned. If adve f 
The answer Is in the kind of entertainment you bk der revokes, bidder scores full amount of his bid; 
provide. Follow this suggestion— Dei bed: tall sou of hls PIA: ened miranta 


score any tricks they already have taken. 
SCORING—If bidder takes number of tricks bid, 


, h t bid Avondale Schedule, but 
Play cards for wholesome recreation As eae erat wben We taba ol tee hte Ser 
this he scores 250, if his bid was for less. Adversaries 

score 10 for each trick they take. 


and you will find everybody helping to make the evening SET BACK—If bidder fails to “make” his bid, the 
pleasant for everybody else. The most backward people Pere di ea Pack balore pepe acing 
will enter into the spirit of a card game as if they had for more points than he has scored, he is "in the 
M . . hole" (indicated by drawing a ring around the minus 

known each other for years. The informal folks will be amount). Partners are "set back” together. 
^ UE teo ° GAME—Game is 500. more than one playe 
calling each other by their first names before the evening scores game on same hand, and one of them is tid 2d 


is over. And they'll all be glad to come to your house again bidder wins. If neither is bidder, player first winning 


h h en d enough tricks to make his score 500 wins. 
FOI Meyer you say tne wore. FIVE HUNDRED FOR TWO 

When 2 play Five Hundred, 33 cards may be used 
Send for these books: and a third hand dealt, besides usual "widow". This 


"dead" hand must not be touched. Its purpose is 
“The Official Rules of Card Games” giving complete rules to make bidder speculate as to location of cards 


for 300 games and points for better playing, and ‘*How to and make high bids possible. 
Entertain with Cards," a 48-page book of interesting sug- 
gestions. Check these and other books wanted on coupon, 
write mame and address in margin below and mail with 
required postage stamps to 


The U. S. Playing Card Co., Dept. C-3, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


v i pe, f . . 
Manufacturers of , A CARD ^ Playing 


For full rules and hints on 
play see "The Official Rules 
of Card Games" or *'Six Pop- OW TO 
ular Games" offered below. ENTERTAIN i 

with CAROS P 


Ss Cincinnati, O. 
7 Send postpaid 


books checked below. 
` A Fa “Official Rules 
E M - 6 of Card Games." 
S — A 300 games. 250 pages. 200. 
-N cT "Six Popular Games.” 
d AV oN b^ Auction, Cribbage, Pitch, 
7 Five Hundred, Solitaire, Pinochle. 6c. 
TE f b: 
S 


PLAYING CARDS ppt p 


Buggestionsfor parties and clubs. 6c. 
"Card Tricks." — Mystifying tricks that 
(Also Congress Playing Cards. Art Backs. Gold Edges.) 


can be done with a deck of cards. 6c. 

"Fortune Telling with Playing Cards.” 

How to tell fortunes with a ar deck of 

cards. 6e. 

on Ll "Card Stunts for Kiddies."  Amusing and in- 

z structive kindergarten lessons. Not card games but 
pasteboard stunts, using old cards as bits of board. 6c. 

All 6 books 40c. Write Name and Address in margin below. 


Scatter Sunshine 


with Christmas Cards 


This year 
is going to be 
a big one for 
Christmas 
cards. The 
stores are 
ablaze with 
the most 
beautiful and artistic lines 
they have ever carried. 

ar or near, rest assured 
that father, mother, sweet- 
heart, sister, brother, wife 
or best friend, 
will truly ap- 
preciate the 
thoughtful 
spirit that in- 
spires the sending of a 
Christmas card. It spans 
space with a fairy bridge, 
bringing happiness and 
cheer to those you love. 

A greeting card costs so 
little and 
means so 
much that 
you can not 
afford totake 
the chance of forgetting 
any one. 

o make up your list as 
quickly as possible. Let 
no one look in vain for 
that evidence of thought- 
fulness which 
bridges the 
gap of time 
and distance. 


The Greeting Card Association 
Manufacturers only 
Buy from your local dealer 
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THE FAMILY'S MONEY 


Precautions That May Add Extra 


Value to Your 


Life Insurance 


By Frank A. Wesley 


ILL KEPLER was smiling as he 

walked out of the doctor's office. 

He had just been examined for 

$25,000 of life insurance. The doctor told 

him his heart, lungs, and kidneys were in 

excellent condition and his blood pressure 
normal. 

Every man who has passed his forty- 
fifth milane smiles when the doctor tells 
him he is a good life insurance risk. 

But that wasn’t the only reason that 
Bill was smiling. The $25,000 of life in- 
surance he had just been examined for 
brought his total insurance up to $50,000. 
He was thinking of his famıly—hıs wife 
and two children. 

Bill was making money, in excellent 
physical condition, and his future looked 


rosy. 

If he lived to old age the cash value of 
his life insurance policies would take care 
of him; if he died, $50,000 in cash was a 
lot of money. Bill, Junior, would go to 
Princeton; Mary would marry some.nice 
chap, and his wife have enough money 
m that she could be comfortable all her 
ife. 

Two years later Bill died. The life in- 
surance companies paid Mrs. Kepler 
$50,000. All of Bill’s friends felt that he 
had provided liberally for his wife. 

The doctor’s bill, funeral expenses, and 
outstanding bills used up $4,000. Mrs. 
Kepler’s father needed money in his busi- 
ness, and borrowed $15,000 of his daugh- 
ter, agreeing to pay her six per cent 1n- 
terest on it. he invested $20,000 in 
Liberty bonds, paid off a $6,0co mortgage, 
and kept $5,000 as a checking account. 

Bill, Junior, was in college, and the 
$5,000 did not last long. Before the end 
of the year it was necessary to sell some 
Liberty bonds. 

About this time a nice-appearing 
stranger called at her home, said he was 
an old friend of Bill's, and that he had 
talked with him several times about in- 
vesting money in an oil and gas company. 
He told her that because of his friendship 
for Bill he would like to see her make some 
money;. that an investment of $20,000 
would make her independent for life; that 
he had waited before calling on her until 
he could assure her that she was taking no 
chance. After two or three visits he got 
her ped bonds, and she got a beautifully 
engraved but worthless certificate. 


Bi had enough life insurance to provide 
for his family, but he made the mistake 
that most men make—he had the proceeds 
of his policies paid to his wife in one sum. 

Bill had arranged to have $5,000 or 
$10,000 payable in cash, and the balance 
in a monthly income payable to his wife 
during her lifetime, Bill, Junior, could 
have finished college, Mary need not have 
gone to work, and his wife would have 


' prehension. 


been’ free from financial worry all her life. 

A widow with money is a shining mark 
for the mining shark. . 

A few years ago a man walked into an 
insurance office and said to the manager: 

“I should like to take out a policy that 
will give my daughter one hundred dol- 
lars a month as long as she lives. I want 
to arrange it in such a manner that she 
cannot lose the income, and so no d 
skunk can get it away from her. Can you 
fix up a policy like that for me?" 

The manager said he could, and added 
that he wished more men would have 
their insurance payable in that manner. 

Last year the man died, and the com- 
pany began sending Mary a one-hundred- 
dollar-check each month. After she had 
received five checks, a man called at the 
office and said he was acting in Mary's 
mie aie mene to know Shen cun 
of a policy that was, anyway. He didn't 
approve of it. Mary had decided she 
wanted the insurance paid to her in a 
lump sum; and he would invest it so that 
it would bring in a very much larger re- 
turn than she was getting. 

The manager said: *My friend, Mary's 
father asked me to get a policy that would 

ay her one hundred dollars a month as 
ong as she lived, and to fix it up so that 
nod skunk could get it away from her. 
That’s what we have done." 

Mary is still getting her check for one 
hundred dollars a month. 


Yo can arrange to have the proceeds 
of your life insurance policies payable 
in the form of a monthly income: a large 
monthly income for a few years until the 
eldest child is able to contribute to the 
support of the family; a smaller monthly 
meore for a long number of years, or for 
ife. 

The tremendous waste in life insurance 
when paid in a lump sum is beyond com- 
A very large percentage of 
widows lose every dollar of life insurance 
left them in this manner. 

First: Because, not having the proper 
training in investing sums of money, they 
invest and lose. 

SEcoNp: Because, not being accustomed 
to having such large sums of money 
handed them at one time, they spend it 
foolishly. 

Tuirp: By having some unscrupulous 
person get it away from them. 

Any legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany would be glad to change the method 
of paying the proceeds of your present 
policy from one payment to your bene- 
ficiary into the form of a monthly income. 
All modern life insurance contracts give 
you this privilege; but even if this is not 
in your contract they will be glad to ar- 
range the payments in accordance with 
your wishes. 


— — I 
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Subtle Att ! | hr : 
of Gift Selection j W 


HE giving of gifts is a gift in 

itself, Most appropriate of gifts is 
that attuned to the hopes of the recip- 
ient and the sentiment of the giver. 


A gift of jewelry in its enduring 
beauty keeps alive the memory of 
the giverand the giving. Its intrinsic 
value grows. Its exquisite charm is 
unchanging. 


Your jeweler is an adept in gift 
selection. His nice discrimination 
insures generous valueat modest cost. 
He will welcome the opportunity to 
aid you with your Christmas gift list. 


et Your Jeweler 


Be Your Gift (ounselor 


DIAMONDS: PEARLS:GEMS:JEWELRY-WATCHES:CLOCKS :SILVERWARE 
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Not alone its appetizing savor, but tra- 
dition as well, make Premium Ham the 
meat favored for Christmas. The flesh 
of the pig has always been chosen for 
Yuletide feasting, from the old days in 
Merry England when the boar’s head, 
*bedecked with. bays and rosemary,” 
was given the place of honor. 


That, however, was before they knew 
ham could be made as delicious as the 


Swifts 
Premium 
Ham 


The true Yuletide meat—Premium Ham 


Premium cure makes Swift’s Premium 
Ham. So delicate is its tender, pink, 
lean meat, so succulent its well browned 
fat, so amply does it fill the platter, 
that it is just the thing for the joyous, 
generous hospitality of Christmas time. 


Place a Premium Ham in a kettle of cold water, 
bring to boil, then simmer until tender. Allow one- 
half hour to the pound. Remove the rind, sprinkle 
the fat with sugar and fine bread crumbs and roast 
one-half hour in a covered pan. 


— 


It is not 


Swifts Premium Hams 
before broiling 
or frying 
Look for this “no parboiling" lag 


when you buy a whole ham 
or when you buy a slice 


